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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Since  the  last  Edition  of  the  Lectures  was  published,  important 
and  fundamental  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  Law  of 
Heritable  Rights  by  the  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Acts,  1858  and 
1860,  21  &  22  Vict  c.  76,  and  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  143.  Subsequent  to 
the  passing  of  the  former  of  these  Statutes,  a  short  Supplement  con- 
taining its  leading  provisions  was  published.  In  preparing  a  new 
Edition,  however,  it  was  felt  that  such  a  mode  of  treating  these  Acts 
would  be  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  likewise  felt  that 
the  importance  of  the  Statutes  demanded  something  more  than  that 
their  provisions  should  merely  be  noticed  in  footnotes.  The  altera- 
tions upon  the  law,  as  stated  in  the  Lectures,  have  accordingly  been 
stated  in  notes  which  are  embodied  in  the  text,  but  in  a  smaller 
type,  and  placed  within  brackets,  a  plan  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove 
generally  convenient  for  reference.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  these  notes  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  Acts  themselves 
have  been  printed  as  an  Appendix ;  the  figures  upon  the  margin  of 
the  Appendix  refer  to  the  pages  in  the  volume,  at  which  the  respec- 
tive matters  are  noticed.  The  effect  of  recent  enactments  and 
decisions,  in  so  far  as  affecting  the  text,  will  also  be  found  noticed  in 
the  appropriate  places. 

It  was  not  expected  when  the  Lectures  were  originally  published 
that  they  would  be  found  so  generally  useful  by  the  profession  at 
large  as  experience  has  shown  them  to  be.  Tlie  Index  was,  accord- 
ingly, not  so  full  as  it  might  have  been.     This  defect  will,  it  is  hoped, 
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be  foimd  to  be  in  some  degree  remedied  in  the  present  Edition ;  it 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Lectures  do  not  profess  to 
contain  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  various  subjects  to  which 
they  refer,  and  that  they  are  rather  enunciations  of  general  principles, 
by  a  knowledge  of  which  the  student  is  enabled  to  fill  up  the  details 
and  minutiae  for  himself. 

An  Index  of  Cases  cited  in  the  volume  has  been  added,  and  for  a 
Table  of  Contents,  reference  is  made  to  pages  24  to  28. 

The  thanks  of  Professor  Menzies'  Eepresentatives  are  due  to  David 
Duncan,  Esq.,  Advocate,  for  his  valuable  services  in  carrying  through 
the  Second  Edition. 

The  Editor  of  the  present  Edition  begs  to  acknowledge  the  services 
of  Alexander  Asher,  Esq.,  Advocate,  and  John  Hendry,  Esq.,  W.S., 
who  assisted  him  with  its  preparation,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was 
kind  enough  carefully  to  revise  the  Notes  relating  to  the  Titles  to 
Land  Acts. 


81,  KuTLAirD  Square, 
Edikbukoh,  January  1863. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Trastees  of  the  late  Professor  Menzies,  in  presenting  this 
Volume  to  the  Public,  have  been  chiefly  influenced  by  the  conviction, 
that  it  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  to  supply  a  desideratum  that 
has  for  many  years  past  been  felt,  not  less  by  the  members  of  the 
Legal  Pro'fession  at  large,  than  by  the  successive  classes  of  Students 
for  whose  benefit  the  Lectures  were  originally  designed. 

The  Lectures  are  accompanied  by  references,  in  the  form  of  foot- 
notes and  an  Appendix,  to  the  recent  important  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session  and  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Since  Professor 
Menzies  ceased  to  occupy  the  Chair  of  Conveyancing,  several  ex- 
tensive modifications  of  the  Law  have  been  introduced  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  especially  in  the  matter  of  Bankruptcy.  In  the  Notes, 
the  attention  of  the  Student  has  been  called  to  these  Statutes,  and  he 
is  lequested  to  read  the  text  with  reference  to  their  provisions. 

The  Trustees  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  their  deep 
obligations  to  Professors  Swinton  and  More  for  their  kindness  in 
undertaking  the  active  duties  of  the  Chair  of  the  late  Professor 
Menzies  during  last  Session,  and  to  James  Mitford  Morison,  Esq., 
Advocate,  for  the  great  labour  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  Examina- 
tionsw 

Their  sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  last-named  gentleman,  and 
to  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session,  for  superin- 
tending the  present  publication. 


EDnrBUROB,  Ist  October  lSo6. 


PREFACE   TO   SECOND   EDITION. 


In  consequence  of  the  First  Edition  having  been  exhausted  within 
a  few  months  after  publication,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  prepare 
a  new  Edition.  In  doing  so,  no  alterations  have  been  made  on  the 
text ;  but  Notes  have  been  introduced,  referring  more  fully  to  recent 
Statutes,  and  showing  the  changes  in  the  Law  arising  from  the 
decisions  and  Statutes  of  the  past  year.  The  Editor  of  the  present 
Edition  has  also  revised  and  corrected  the  Index,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  thus  be  rendered  more  useful  for  reference. 


Edihburoh,  November  1857. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  GONTEYANCEB^  OENERAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL. 

The  business  of  the  Chair  of  Conveyancing  is  to  show  how  property 
in  this  cotintry  may  be  acquired,  possessed,  and  transferred.  To  most 
of  yon,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  study  of  the  law  in  any  of  its 
branches  is  recent,  if  not  entirely  new, — and  it  may  not  be  without 
advantage,  if  at  this  stage  of  the  student's  progress,  we  glance  back- 
wards upon  the  pursuits  which  have  hitherto  engaged  his  attention, 
and  inquire  what  prospective  bearing  these  may  have  had  upon  the 
labours  to  which  he  is  now  to  devote  himself — how  the  acquirements 
ahieady  made  may  assist  him  in  attaining  his  present  object — and 
whether,  while  he  is  striving  to  become  a  lawyer,  the  studies  of  by- 
gone years  have  any  longer  a  claim  upon  his  regard. 

Until  the  period  which  introduces  the  student  to  professional  Qbhsral  Edu- 
tzaining,  the  design  of  his  education  is  the  general  formation  of  his  °^'"<^''»  ^  ""■ 
intellectual  and  moral  character.     His  lessons,  as  regards  their  sub*  pbofvssiohal. 
ject-matter,  take  an  extensive  range.     They  relate  to  the  mind,  and  Ham^^CT  of 
its  affections  and  powers,  and  address  him  through  the  medium  of  p^lst  Studiu. 
literature,  history,  and  philosophy.     They  relate  also  to  external 
nature,  its  elements,  and  man's  power  with  respect  to  these,  in  their 
iise,  directioD,  and  control     These  are  wide  interests,  and  in  such 
parsnits  the  student  is  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  the 
master-minds,  who  have  most  intimately  known  Nature,  and  have 
Bpoken  her  language  so  well,  that  in  succeeding  ages  men  have  with 
one  assent  accepted  them  as  her  interpreters,  and  cherished  their 
productions  as  those  which,  next  to  the  pages  of  Inspiration,  they 
vould  not  willingly  let  dia 
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The  results  of  such  studies  cannol  obviously  be  claimed  by  any  one 
profession  exclusively  for  itsel£  They  have  an  influence  for  every 
calling,  and  are,  in  some  degree,  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  those 
vocations  in  particular,  which  require  inteUectual  culture  and  effort 

Now,  from  the  various  paths  which,  well  trod,  lead  to  usefulness, 
and  profit,  and  honour,  the  student  is  here  selecting  the  one  which  he 
is  to  follow  through  life,  and  henceforth,  therefore,  his  studies  will  not, 
as  hitherto,  have  for  their  only  object  general  mental  cultivation,  but 
they  will  assume  a  definite  character  and  direct  application  suited  to 
his  now  determinate  views.  The  desire  to  excel  in  languages  or  science 
will  receive  a  new  direction  and  impulse,  and  will  either  be  accom- 
panied by,  or  give  place  to  the  thirst  for  legal  knowledge  and  skilL 

Does  the  law  student,  then,  by  entering  upon  this  path,  bid  a  final 
adieu  to  literature  and  science  ?  It  is,  indeed,  too  common  for  him 
to  do  so,  but  a  slight  reflection  will  show,  that  he  is  urgently  called 
to  a  continued  cultivation  of  these  pursuits,  not  only  upon  general 
grounds,  but  by  a  consideration  also  of  what  is  due  to  professional 
accomplishment  and  success.  To  throw  away  at  this  stage  his  classi- 
cal knowledge,  and  such  introduction  to  science  as  he  may  have 
obtained,  is  certainly  to  sacrifice  a  great  source  of  mental  enjoyment, 
a  powerful  implement  of  continued  intellectual  culture,  a  medium  of 
communication  with  the  finest  minds  of  former  ages,  as  well  as  of  the 
present.  There  are  some  who  conscientiously  withhold  their  approval 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  dead  languages  ;  and  those  whose  minds 
have  been  enriched  with  a  better  learning  than  the  classic  page  un- 
folds, feel,  with  the  pious  Augustine,  that  even  in  Cicero  there  is  a 
void  for  which  no  eloquence  can  compensate  ;  but,  however  alloyed 
with  human  imperfection,  there  is  here  a  fountain  of  excellence,  whose 
invigorating  qualities  have  commended  it  to  the  human  mind  in  many 
succeeding  centuries  ;  and  these  writings  have  been  preserved  more 
carefully  than  others,  both  because  they  were  intrinsically  better,  and 
because  they  have  more  important  uses.  Into  such  uses  this  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire,  but  even  here  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  aid 
which  learning  has  always  afforded  in  the  investigation,  preservation, 
and  diffusion  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  how  powerfully  the  cultivation  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  has,  at  the  most  important  periods  of 
history,  tended  to  liberate  the  mind  from  superstition  and  error,  to 
awaken  its  highest  energies,  and  to  aid  it  in  the  reception  of  a  pure 
and  simple  faith. 

The  advantages  derivable  from  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies 
by  that  branch  of  the  legal  profession  with  which  this  Chair  is  more 
immediately  connected,  will  be  best  appreciated  by  attending  to  the 
nature  of  a  Conveyancer  and  Law-agent's  business.  Let  us  advert, 
then,  shortly,  to  the  functions  which  the  members  of  this  profession 
are  called  to  execute. 
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The  path  of  the  Conveyancer  does  not  at  its  entrance  present  the  Dvrim  or  the 
attractions  of  those  leading  to  some  other  professions,  and  it  is  un-  xkd  Law*^"* 
suited  to  minds  which  can  only  be  satisfied  with  the  stirring  life  of  aoimt. 
the  soldier,  the  excitement  of  commercial  adventure,  the  profound 
researches  of  science,  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  or  the  intellectual 
strife  of  the  bar.     Yet  the  Conveyancer's  calling,  combined  as  it  is 
in  Scotland  with  the  other  business  of  a  Law-agent,  is  not  destitute 
of  excitement  or  interest ;  and  how  absorbing  and  intense  these  may 
be,  is  best  known  to  those  who  have  most  faithfully  discharged  its 
duties. 

What  is  the  general  nature  of  these  duties  ?  As  a  Conveyancer,  1m  teamsmis- 
the  Law>agent  must  insure  his  client's  safety  in  purchasing  property,  "p  PEoSinT '' 
in  selling  it,  in  investing  money  with  or  without  security,  and  in  all 
the  various  circumstances  and  positions  in  which  property  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  owner  to  another,  or  made  the  subject  of  temporary 
or  permanent  arrangement  or  negotiation.  In  particular,  he  must 
advise  and  act  in  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  family-settlements 
for  the  distribution  of  property,  whether  such  settlements  are  made 
by  parties  jointly,  and  to  take  effect  during  their  lives,  or  by  indivi- 
duals for  the  disposal  of  their  means  after  their  death.  Here  he  is 
responsible  both  for  the  security  of  the  rights  created,  and  for  the 
exact  attainment  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties.  As  solicitor  and 
attorney,  again,  he  must  advise — either  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
or  with  the  assistance  of  counsel,  whose  aid  he  must  know  when  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain, — in  matters  of  disputed  right,  instituting  actions 
when  necessary,  and  conducting  them  with  minute  attentiotf  to  law 
and  facts,  and  to  the  forms  of  Court.  He  will  be  called  upon  to  en- 
force judgments  of  the  Courts,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  client's  right 
against  the  property  or  person  of  his  debtor — proceedings  inferring 
a  high  responsibility.  There  will  be  expected  a  general  attention  to 
his  client's  property  and  interests,  the  care  of  which  may  be  entirely 
devolved  upon  him,  maintaining  his  just  rights,  defending  such  as 
are  assailed,  watching  over  those  which  are  precarious,  and  giving 
the  benefit,  not  only  of  his  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  but  of 
the  care  and  anxiety  also,  which  a  prudent  man  bestows  upon  his 
own  affairs. 

These  are  duties,  obviously,  which  affect  men's  most  important 
temporal  interesta  Property  of  great  magnitude  is  dependent  upon 
them,  and  professional  skill  is  equally  necessary  where  the  value  is 
small.  The  prosperity  of  individuals,  the  security  of  the  estates 
which  they  have  inherited  or  acquired,  the  comfort  of  families,  hap- 
piness in  the  domestic  relations,  and  tranquillity  in  circumstances 
of  trial  and  anxiety — all  and  each  of  these  interests,  which  come  so 
home  to  men,  to  their  hearthstones,  and  their  bosoms — are  committed 
to  the  Law-agent  8  keeping ;  and  as  by  hifr  attention  and  skill  they 
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are  rendered  secure,  so  by  his  negligence  or  ignorance  they  may  be 
endangered  or  sacrificed. 
In  Adtxbiko.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  magnitude  or  the  momentous  nature  of  the 
interests  committed  to  our  care  as  Law-agents,  that  we  find  sources 
of  professional  anxiety  and  responsibility.  The  relation  between 
agent  and  client  is  in  many  respects  peculiarly  delicate,  and  it  in- 
volves duties  which  may  be  difficult  and  trying.  A  counsel  gives  his 
opinion  deliberately  upon  the  statement  before  him,  unembarrassed 
by  the  presence  of  the  party.  But  the  agent  must  take  the  case  from 
the  fountainhead,  extracting  what  is  material  from  the  mingled  mass 
of  passion,  partiality,  and  incoherence  presented  to  him ;  and  here 
every  faithful  agent  feels  how  ill  he  would  acquit  himself,  were  he 
to  join  his  client  with  the  zeal  of  a  sympathizing  partisan.  He  must, 
in  his  own  mind,  try  the  whole  case  by  anticipation,  scrutinize  it 
with  the  eyes  of  an  adverse  party,  and  exercise  the  impartiality  of  a 
judge  in  forming  his  opinion,  and  imparting  his  advice.  Thus  he  will 
rescue  his  employer  from  the  effects  of  what  may  be  his  own  ignorance 
and  perversity,  and  he  will  be  faithful  in  advice,  even  should  he  have 
to  confront  in  his  client's  person  the  demon  of  undisguised  selfishness, 
regardless  of  every  consideration  but  its  own  ends. 

Again,  the  Law-agent's  position  necessarily  procures  for  him  a  lai^e 
and  implicit  confidence.  His  professional  knowledge  gives  him  autho- 
rity with  his  clients,  and  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  trust  him. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  this  confidence  he  possesses  a  power  which^  if 
not  beneficially  used,  may  lead  to  consequences  the  most  pernicious. 
One  false  step,  the  permission  for  a  moment  of  a  tendency  towards 
what  is  tortuous  or  doubtful,  may  be  the  launching  into  a  sea  of  liti- 
gation, fruitful  no  doubt  of  emolument  to  himself,  but  involving  his 
client  in  loss,  embarrassment,  and  eventual  ruin. 

Self-dbnial  is  an  indispensable  quality  in  this  profession.  There 
is  none  which  more  imperatively  demands  the  exercise  of  that  virtue, 
because  none  presents  more  powerful  temptations  to  forsake  it  One 
of  the  Law-agent's  first  lessons  must  be  to  possess  himself  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  temptation,  to  detect  and  resist  the  most  insidious 
suggestions  and  disguises  of  self-interest — that  momentary  indulgence 
which  is  the  parent  of  lasting  remorse — and  to  pursue  the  path  of 
duty,  passing  by  the  glittering  heaps  of  possible  but  forbidden  gain 
without  a  regret,  and  conscious  of  a  reward  higher  than  the  **  regnum 
et  diadema  "  promised  by  the  Poet  to  him, 

"  QaisquiB  ingentes  ocolo  irretorta 
Spectat  aoervoB." 

The  practitioner,  who  is  enticed  to  enter  within  the  gate  which 
conducts  to  lucre,  but  excludes  a  single  eye  to  his  employer's  interest, 
may  leave  behind  him  all  hope  of  honourable  preferment,  and  all  hope 
of  a  dearer  possession,  viz.,  his  own  self-respect.     He  is  betraying 
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confidence  the  moet  exuberant,  and  deserting  the  cause  of  that  mo- 
ralitj,  of  which  by  his  profession  he  is  constituted  a  guardian.  Such 
a  dereliction,  when  it  becomes  general,  is  a  sure  symptom  of  the  cor- 
mption  of  manners.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  cun- 
ning, ignorance,  and  unscrupulous  rapacity  of  her  lawyers  was  one 
&tal  indication  of  her  departing  glory.  It  may  be  long  ere  a  difference 
of  opinion  will  cease  to  exist  regarding  the  real  sources  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  the  last  century,  one  of  which  the  eloquent  observer  of 
that  event  found  in  the  commission  of  legislative  powers  to  **  the 
"  ministers  of  municipal  litigation,  the  fomenters  and  conductors  of  the 
"  petty  war  of  village  vexation/'  But  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion upon  general  principles  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  implied,  when 
he  asks,  "  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  attend  to  the  stability 
"  of  property,  whose  existence  had  always  depended  upon  whatever 
"  rendered  property  questionable,  ambiguous,  and  insecure  V 

1  am  not  aware  that  any  writer  has  described  specifically  the  bene-  Adyahtaob  or 
fits  arising  to  a  community  from  the  possession  of  lawyers  sufficiently  i^' ubehal- 
learned  and  skilful  in  their  respective  departments,  and  exercising  lt  bducatcd, 
their  functions  under  the  influence  and  control  of  a  liberal  education  pkih^^p^. 
and  high  principle.  It  is  as  in  a  member  of  the  human  body :  while 
it  is  sound  and  acts  healthfully,  we  are  unconscious  of  its  acting ;  and 
it  onlj  attracts  notice  when  disabled  or  affected  by  disease.  But  the 
advantages  of  skill  and  a  pure  morality  in  the  legal  profession  are 
sufficiently  obvioua  In  important  transactions,  and  in  all  such  mat- 
ters as  men  conduct  under  advice,  the  Law-agent  is  necessarily  present, 
his  influence  is  felt,  and  his  character  must  give  a  tone  and  colour  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  business  is  conducted.  If  then  he  is  truly 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  jurisprudence,  which  has 
been  well  defined  "  the  collected  Reason  of  ages,  combining  the  prin- 
ciples of  original  Justice  with  the  infinite  variety  of  human  concerns,'' 
it  will  devolve  upon  him,  in  a  form  and  in  circumstances  the  most 
impressive,  to  give  a  practical  exposition  of  the  morality  from  which 
Jurisprudence  is  derived.  It  is  his  occupation,  and  his  duty,  to  inves- 
tigate the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct,  and  he 
is»  therefore,  a  guardian  posted  at  their  turning-points  and  dangers, 
and  has  it  largely  in  his  power  to  temper  with  humanity  the  severity 
which  legislation  may  have  failed  to  obviate,  and  to  secure  the  influ- 
ence of  that  portion  of  the  moral  law,  which,  in  the  language  of  Bacon, 
oomes  from  a  source  too  sublime  for  the  light  of  Nature  to  penetrate. 

The  duties  which  have  been  described  are  no  doubt  arduous,  and  I 
request  jour  attention  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  qualities  which 
ve  necessary  to  secure  their  right  fulfilment  Some  of  them  are  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  natural  constitution — others  are  acquired  by 
stndy — ^aU  of  them  may  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  self-govern- 
ment and  discipline. 
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QuALiTiEs  E8-  Thc  Law-Rgeiit  ought  to  possess  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
Sw^oraT^—  ^^^^  ^^*  merely  with  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  com- 
1.  Sense  OF  Re-  mitted  to  his  keeping, — it  is  a  necessary  element  and  condition  of  his 
position,  as  the  guardian  of  another's  rights.  His  aim  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  attach  to  the  matter  which  he  undertakes,  the 
same  importance  which  it  holds  in  his  employer's  mind,  but  divested 
of  the  natural  anxiety  of  personal  interest. 
^l^'^^^r^^^"^  ^®  ought  to  have  the  qualities  of  self-possession,  promptitude,  and 
decision.  It  is  of  great  moment,  that,  in  circumstances  which  over- 
whelm the  client's  mind,  and  paralyse  its  powers,  he  should  have  in 
his  Law-agent  the  benefit  of  the  calm  judgment  which  such  circum- 
stances chiefly  require.  Such  a  judgment  is  valuable  at  all  times, 
unspeakably  so  in  sudden  emergencies,  when  there  may  be  a  necessity 
for  immediate  action  ;  and  the  Law-agent  will  be  called  on  to  act  in 
such  emergencies.  Misfortune,  crime,  death,  come  without  notice, 
and  afford  no  time  for  deliberation.  At  such  a  crisis,  inaction  may 
be  ruin.     Hesitate,  and  opportunity  may  be  irretrievably  lost. 

The  mind  must  be  trained  to  versatility  in  applying  itself  without 
discomposure  to  various  matters  in  succession,  to  patience  in  tedious 
investigation,  and  to  willingness  in  exchanging,  at  the  call  of  duty, 
what  is  interesting  for  employment  which  may  be  dry  and  irksome. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  an  ability  to  command  the  atten- 
tion in  the  midst  of  distracting  circumstances  and  interruptions,  and 
to  give  deliberate  consideration  to  matters  too  important  to  brook 
delay,  and  too  difficult  to  be  disposed  of  upon  a  cursory  regard. 

The  memory  must  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  habituated  to  retain 
the  salient  points  of  business  matters,  which  form  landmarks  to  their 
respective  details.  Without  this  faculty,  accompanied  and  aided  by 
practical  method  and  order,  there  is  too  much  reason  ^to  apprehend 
confusion  and  bewilderment. 

It  would  be  proper,  if  time  served,  to  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of 
accuracy  in  the  smallest  matters,  and  uncompromising  reverence  for 
Truth,  not  as  a  speculative  principle,  but  as  a  supreme  and  inflexible 
condition  of  every  transaction  and  in  all  circumstances. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Law-agent's  duties,  and  some  of  the 
qualities  wliich  he  ought  to  possess.  Of  the  perfect  discharge  of  these 
duties,  or  the  complete  possession  of  these  qualities,  it  may  be  diflicult 
to  find  an  unexceptionable  example  in  the  same  person.  Some  of 
them  we  arc  taught  by  the  experience  of  defects  in  ourselves,  and 
the  observation  of  excellence  in  others.  And  since  the  duties  of  this 
profession  are  so  important,  and  in  some  respects  arduous,  it  is  of 
moment  to  ascertain  how  the  student  may  equip  himself  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  them.* 

*  In  place  of  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  daties  and  qualities  of  a  Law-agent,  Professor 
Menziea  occasionally  substituted  the  introductory  remarks  which  will  be  found  appended  iu 
the  shape  of  a  note  to  this  chapter. 


4.  Memory. 
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The  most  obvious  and  the  primary  qualification  is  a  knowledge  of  Qcaupica- 
the  Law,  its  principles  and  practice  ;  for  without  this  there  can  be  no  pmsiom  op  a 
professional  influence  or  respect     How  is  this  knowledge  then  to  be  Laj-Aomtt.— 
obtained  ?    It  is  to  be  drawn  from  various  sources  ;  and  of  these  the  or  Law. 
one  which  first  challenges  attention  is  the  Feudal  Law ;  but,  as  the  Feudal  Law. 
nature  and  details  of  that  system  are  fiilly  discussed  in  another  por- 
tion of  these  Lectures,  I  shall  not  further  enter  upon  that  subject  here, 
than  to  observe  that  it  is  indispensable  for  the  Scotch  Conveyancer 
to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  feudal  system,  because  his 
professional  duties  demand  that  he  should  exercise  an  independent 
judgment,  and  act  upon  his  own  responsibility,  in  the  important  busi- 
ness of  sale,  mortgage,  and  settlement,  where  the  security  of  the 
parties  depends  upon  an  accurate  observance  of  feudal  rules  and  prac- 
tice, both  in  the  previous  title,  and  in  the  instrument  by  which  the 
transaction  receives  eflect 

The  next  great  source  from  which  our  laws  are  derived  is  the  Homam  Law. 
Roman  Jurisprudence.  As  Greece,  subdued,  captivated  in  turn  her 
fierce  conqueror  by  the  charms  of  art  introduced  into  his  rude  home, 
80,  although  Rome  succumbed  to  the  barbarian,  her  laws  survived, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  historian  of  her  fall,  "The  public  reason 
of  the  Romans  has  been  silently  or  studiously  transferred  into  the 
domestic  institutions  of  Europe."  The  student  has  contemplated  this 
vast  empire  in  the  height  of  an  all-absorbing  power,  and  has  wit- 
nessed her  excesses  and  inhumanities,  marvelling  at  the  mysterious 
force  of  that  ascendency  which  impressed  its  spirit  even  upon  her 
rictims,  as  when  the  gladiator  contributed  to  the  effect  of  her  spec- 
tacles, not  only  by  his  death,  but  by  the  words  with  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  it,  Moriturus  Voa  saluto'*  In  the  pages  of  our  own 
literature  too,  the  student  has  dwelt  with  admiration  upon  the  poetical 
justice  which  has  given  a  voice,  prophetically  armed  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  empire,  to  the  expiring  sigh  of  the  butchered  Dacian. 
These  associations  will  lend  an  interest  to  the  pages  of  our  own  juris- 
prudence, when  the  student  finds  her,  who  so  afflicted  her  provinces, 
now  instructing  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  regions  in  the  arts  of 
peace ;  teaching  civilisation  and  freedom  to  assert  their  claims ; 
elevating  the  rights  of  the  person  in  opposition  to  a  system  which 
all  but  disregarded  every  right  not  connected  with  the  feudal  tenure ; 
mitigating  the  sternness  of  harsher  rules  by  the  introduction  of  her 
equitable  beneficia;  and  rescuing  even  the  heir,'that  exclusive  favourite 
of  the  feudal  law,  from  the  blindness  of  its  excess,  by  enabling  him 
to  limit  his  responsibility  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  in- 
heritance. 

A  third  source  of  the  laws,  whose  practical  application  is  to  occupy  Law  Mbr- 
our  attention,  is  that  body  of  rules  known  by  the  name  of  the  Law  ^^"^' 
Merchant — the  produce  of  times  comparatively  recent,  in  which  men 
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of  different  nations,  taught  by  their  mutual  wants,  and  their  ability 
reciprocally  to  supply  these,  have  consented  to  receive  the  lessons  of 
a  common  brotherhood.  This  is  the  part  of  the  law  which  is  least 
tainted  with  imperfection,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  universal 
perception  of  what  is  just.  Taking  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  a 
system  of  rules  independent  of  the  municipal  laws  of  different  nations, 
in  order  to  render  practicable  the  interchange  of  commodities,  it  was 
unavoidably  based  upon  principles  to  which  all  could  assent ;  and  the 
pure  equity  thus  derived  from,  and  corrected  by,  the  Common  Sense 
of  nations,  has  exercised,  and  is  continually  exerting,  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  our  municipal  law  in  all  its  departments.  The  student 
will  observe  with  surprise  and  interest  that  the  simplest  of  all  legal 
instruments  are  those  devised  to  embody  transactions  between  the 
subjects  of  different  governments,  and  that  mutual  trust,  that  import- 
ant element  and  aid  in  all  negotiation,  has  nowhere  a  laiger  place 
in  business  than  between  those  who  by  residence  are  strangers  and 
aliena 
Statutes,  Derived  mainly  from  these  sources,  and  from  the  authority  of 

ImStution^^  inveterate  custom,  the  law  is  to  be  found  and  learned  by  the  student 
Wjuterb.         in  the  statutes  of  the  Scottish  and  British  Parliaments,  the  decisions 
of  the  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Courts,  and  Court  of  Appeal,  and  in 
the  works  of  institutional  writers. 
2.  AcQUAiKT-        But  it  jg  necessary,  in  order  to  render  legal  knowledcfe  effectively 

ANCE  WITH  THE  o  o  •/ 

Business  avd  serviceable,  that  the  student  obtain  an  acquaintance  also  with  that 
LiPB^*"*^^  upon  which  his  professional  attainments  are  to  operate,  viz.,  the 
business  and  affairs  of  life.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  fruitless  were 
the  labours  of  the  Physician,  if  he  studied  merely  the  qualities  of 
herbs  and  the  other  appliances  of  his  art,  without  acquiring  at  the 
same  time  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  its  parts, 
their  functions,  and  the  various  influences  by  which  they  are  affected. 
The  spiritual  physician  also,  whose  inquiries  are  confined  to  the 
rules  of  a  systematic  theology,  is  but  half  prepared  for  the  exercise 
of  his  all-important  duties,  if  he  have  not  likewise  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  that  which  it  is  his  object  to  impress,  viz.,  the  heart  of 
man,  of  his  moral  capabilities,  the  modes  in  which  these  may  be  blunted 
and  perverted,  and  the  influences  which  are  powerful  to  alarm, 
quicken,  and  impel.  So  the  Law-agent,  who  is  well  read,  a  master 
of  the  institutional  writers,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  statutes 
and  decisions,  has  provided  himself  only  with  a  weapon  to  cut  the 
air,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  arts,  employments,  and  transactions  of 
life,  upon  which  legal  rules  and  instruments  are  designed  to  act. 

This  is  to  be  understood,  no  doubt,  within  practicable  limits.  As 
''  Life  is  short  and  Art  is  long,"  it  is  but  little  that  can  be  thoroughly 
attained  even  when  the  whole  energies  are  concentrated  upon  one 
subject     But  although  this  is  true  in  a  strict  sense,  and  with  refer- 
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enco  to  the  profound  investigation  of  nature  and  science,  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  wide  extent  of  general  information,  available  for  the  ordi- 
oaiy  purposes  of  life,  may  be  attained  by  moderate  exertions  and 
diligence;  and  if  we  glance  at  any  of  the  particular  transactions 
which  are  carried  into  effect  by  legal  instruments,  the  advantage  of 
«ich  general  information  is  suflSciently  obvious.     Thus  a  practitioner 
who  has  been  at  some  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  Khowlcdok  up 
both  in  principle  and  practice,  is  qualified  to  execute  his  employer's  Aoucultobe. 
instnietions  in  preparing  a  lease  of  land,  with  a  confidence  and  prac- 
tical intelligence  unknown  to  him  who  has  no  resource  but  the  rules 
of  kw  and  the  Book  of  Styles.     In  like  manner,  some  acquaintance 
with  geology  and  mining  will  give  important  facilities  when  the  duty  Of  Geoloot, 
is  to  write  a  lease  of  minerals.     When  a  contract  of  copartnery  is  to  ''^' 
be  framed,  the  peculiar  risks  incident  to  the  business  to  which  it  re- 
lates, will  be  best  guarded  against  by  a  Conveyancer  who  knows  its 
nature  and  details,  and  can  therefore  secure  the  whole  partners  from 
external  hazard,  and  each  partner  from  dangers  which  may  result  from 
the  conduct  of  the  rest. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  desirable  it  is  for  the  young  s.  Gbmbral 
Conveyancer  to  cherish  and  improve  his  general  attainments  in  litera-  Lm^"  t"r"  *** 
tare  and  science.  Brought  by  his  vocation  into  communication  with  akd  Sciucb. 
minds  of  all  degrees  of  accomplishment  and  power  in  relation  to 
subjects  and  interests  the  most  diversified,  and  thus  called  to  a  posi- 
tion which,  to  those  who  confide  in  him,  may  result  in  much  of  good 
or  of  evil  according  to  his  principles  of  action,  his  completeness  of 
attamment,  his  powers  of  clear  statement  and  reasonable  persuasion, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  no  study  or  qualification  will  be  misplaced 
which  enlarges  his  information,  quickens  his  perceptions,  strengthens 
his  mental  powers,  and  gives  him  a  knowledge  of  men,  their  charac- 
ters, their  motives,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  influenced. 
General  attainments,  combined  with  professional  skill  and  high  prin- 
ciple, give  to  character  a  force,  and  a  weight  to  advice,  which  arc 
more  readily  felt  than  explained ;  and  when  these  qualities  meet  in 
s  practitioner  whose  distinction  it  is  that  he  is  doetua  componere  Ittes, 
they  derive  an  influence  peculiarly  strong  from  the  disinterestedness 
of  his  conduct 

If,  again,  we  confine  our  view  to  the  effect  of  a  liberal  education 
in  connexion  with  the  study  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Advantages  of  a  well-furnished  mind  in  mastering  a  system  derived 
from  sources  so  remote,  so  extensive,  and  so  diversified.  The  common 
sense  of  mankind  has  always  connected  learning  with  the  profession 
of  the  law.  Learning  is  regarded  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
Lawver,  and  his  professional  characteristic.  Accordingly,  when,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  writs  issued  for  the  Par- 
liament held  at  Coventry  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  iv.  prescribed 
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that  no  apprentice  or  other  man  of  the  law  should  be  elected  a 
knight  of  the  shire,  it  was  on  account  of  this  exclusion,  that  the 
Parliament  so  returned  received  the  name  o{  Parliamentum  indoctum^ 
or  lack-learning  Parliament.  This  is  not  the  occasion. to  advert  to 
the  refinement  imparted  to  the  pleader,  and  the  aid  more  or  less 
direct  which  he  may  draw  from  the  models  of  ancient  eloquence ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  no  practitioner  in  any  department  of  the  law  can 
obtain  a  thorough  legal  education  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  That 

KiiowLEDOB  OP  language  is  essential  to  the  intelligent  perusal  of  the  institutional 

pevbIblfT      writers,  and  of  the  other  books  of  authority  in  which  the  rules  of  the 

Roman  law  are  constantly  encountered  in  their  original  garb.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  Conveyancer's  duties,  though  now  less  frequently  than 
before,  to  prepare  instruments  in  Latin,  and  render  the  contents  of 
deeds  into  that  tongue.  A  failure  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
may  be  productive  of  consequences  the  most  serious,  and  of  this  the 
Reports  of  decisions  furnish  a  recent  and  striking  example  in  the  case 

8  D.  p.  970.      of  Cathcart  v.  Madame,  1st  July  1846.     This  was  a  case  of  entailed 

property.  The  entail  had  been  correctly  framed,  its  terms  having 
been  decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  be  suificient  and  effectual  to 
secure  the  estate  to  the  series  of  heirs  named  by  the  entailer.  The 
deed  had  also  been  properly  recorded  in  compliance  with  the  statutory 
requirement  to  that  effect.  But  the  Act  1685  concerning  entails 
enjoins,  that  the  clauses  which  are  required  to  guard  the  estate 
against  the  claims  of  creditors,  and  the  deeds  of  the  heir  in  possession, 
shall  be  inserted  not  only  in  the  entail,  but  in  the  other  titles  also  of 
the  estate,  and  that  they  shall  be  repeated  in  all  the  subsequent  con- 
veyances of  the  estate  to  any  of  the  heirs.  Now,  as  the  estate  in 
question  was  holden  of  the  Crown,  it  was  necessary  that  the  titles 
should  be  in  Latin,  and  upon  an  investigation  of  the  Latin  deeds,  it 
was  found  that  the  prohibition  to  contract  debt  had  not  been  accu- 
rately rendered,  and  was  not  expressed,  by  any  equivalent  Latin 
terms  ;  and  as  the  estate  had  been  possessed  for  more  than  forty  years 
upon  titles  which  did  not  thus  contain  an  effectual  prohibition  to 
contract  debt,  it  was  found  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  claims  of  cre- 
ditors, to  the  disappointment  of  the  heirs  called  by  the  entailer.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  the  intended  destination  of  a  large  property  de- 
feated by  a  defective  knowledge  of  Latin  in  the  Law-agent  who  made 
the  translation,  or  received  it  as  sufficient. 

It  would  be  easy  to  trace  a  particular  utility  in  every  branch  of  a 
liberal  education  as  applied  to  professional  training  and  practice. 

Mathematics.   The  Mathematical  habit,  exact  and  demonstrative,  is  precisely  suited 

to  the  examination  of  the  feudal  progress  of  titles,  whose  validity 
depends  upon  the  soundness  of  eveiy  link  in  the  chain,  as  well  as 

Logic.  upon  their  proper  connexion  with  each  other.     If  Logic  has  been 

studied,  the  retention  of  its  principles  will  be  of  invaluable  service* 
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When  the  student  is  least  aware  that  he  is  practising  them,  its  rules 
will  be  unravelling  the  complicated  mass  of  entangled  circumstances, 
enabling  him  to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  and  saving  much  time 
and  labour  by  methodizing  study  and  investigation. 

And,  as  has  already  been  seen,  any  pains  bestowed  in  attaining  or  Natural 
preserving  even  a  limited  acquaintance  with  Natural  Science  will  find  ^''"^'' 
an  ample  reward,  not  only  in  a  general  intelligence  and  power,  but 
directly  and  strikingly  in  professional  duty.  The  Law-agent  is  every 
day  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  conduct  a  party's  defence  against  per- 
haps an  alleged  breach  of  the  Excise  laws,  or  it  may  be  to  vindicate 
or  impugn  a  right  dependent  upon  a  scientific  discovery,  or  to  manage 
a  case  involving  medical  evidence.  It  is,  no  doubt,  obvious,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  so  to  conduct  a  professional  education  as  to 
fit  one  at  once  to  enter  with  intelligence  upon  the  details  of  matters 
which  demand  a  separate  professional  training  of  their  own.  But 
mark  the  advantages  with  which  an  agent  of  liberal  attainments  will 
address  himself  to  such  a  duty  when  it  occurs.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
know  the  by-paths  of  science,  but  his  studies  have  introduced  him 
to  its  grand  outlines  and  landmarks,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  he  will 
thread  his  way  with  comparative  ease  and  confidence,  where  a  mind 
not  80  prepared  would  yield  to  helpless  perplexity. 

I  content  myself  with  these  brief  remarks  upon  this  point,  which 
is  of  great  importance  with  a  view  to  professional  respectability  and 
inflnence.  The  subject  has  been  treated  at  full  length,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  best  writers  collected,  by  Mr.  Warren  in  his  **  Popular  and  Prac- 
tical Introduction  to  Law  Studies'' — a  work  written  with  great  spirit 
and  full  of  instruction,  and  which,  although  addressed  in  some  parts 
exclusively  to  the  l^al  profession  in  England,  may  be  perused  with 
benefit  by  those  in  this  country  who  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  law, 
and  desire  to  conduct  it  on  right  principles,  and  with  elevated  views. 

The  last,  and  an  indispensable  requisite  to  professional  education, 
is  Practice.  It  is  not  enough  to  obtain  general  accomplishments,  and  4.  Practick. 
to  amass  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  law  drawn  from  reading  and  study. 
That  knowledge  must  be  rendered  practical  and  real,  by  a  testing 
process  in  the  course  of  its  acquisition.  Thus,  while  the  student 
draws  his  conclusions  from  inquiry  and  reflection,  he  makes  these 
eonclasions  fixed  and  established  possessions,  by  seeing  them  applied, 
illustrated,  and  justified  in  actual  business.  A  knowledge  of  this 
serviceable  and  complete  description  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  earnest 
stady  and  diligent  perseverance,  with  a  determination  too  strong  to 
be  overcome  by  difficulty  or  discouragement.  The  student  of  Convey- 
ancing is  in  general  favourably  circumstanced  for  carrying  on  the 
combined  examination  of  principle  and  practice,  his  legal  studies  being 
simultaneous  with  his  attendance  in  chambers,  where  principles  may 
daily  be  seen  carried  into  effect  in  the  transactions  of  actual  business. 
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And  as  theoretical  knowledge  needs  to  be  confirmed  bj  practice,  an 
exclusive  attention  to  practice,  without  r^egard  to  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  law  at  the  same  time,  is  not  less  to  be  shunned.  It  is  of 
great  moment  that  legal  study  should  commence  when  the  mind  is  yet 
elastic,  and  unoccupied  by  those  formalities  which  obstruct  the  admis- 
sion, or  usurp  the  place,  of  principles.  The  reproach  of  our  profession 
is  an  alleged  subjection  to  technicalitiea  If  a  rigid  attention  to  legal 
forms  necessarily  involves  this  reproach,  we  must  be  content  to  bear 
it,  for  that  observation  is  the  safeguard  of  our  client's  rights.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  to  observe  forms  rigidly,  and  yet  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  principles.  In  portraying  the  character  of  Hannibal,  Livy 
ascribes  to  him  "  ingenium  ad  res  diversissimas  parendum  atque  im- 
perandum."  He  had  genius  to  command,  but  he  could  also  practise 
obedience  as  well  as  his  own  humblest  follower.  Let  it  be  the  young 
Conveyancer's  object,  not  only  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
ready  command  of  the  principles  of  his  art,  from  their  sources  iu  an- 
tiquity to  their  latest  modifications,  but  to  observe  its  forms  with  a 
scrupulous  obedience  and  the  minutest  exactness.  Thus,  technicality 
will  be  no  reproach,  for  form  will  be  only  the  expression  of  the  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  as  the  example  will  be  guided  by  the  rule,  it  will,  in  turn, 
illustrate  the  rule,  and  so  principle  and  form  will  mutually  enlighten 
and  preserve  each  other. 
Naturbofthe  What  portion  of  the  knowledge  requisite  to  the"  Conveyancer  is  to 
DfpJuwBD^FiioM  ^^  taught  in  this  place  ?  This  is  not  a  chair  of  pure  law.  That  is 
Chair  op  Com-  taught  in  the  classes  for  Roman  Law  and  Scotch  Law;  and  the  Society 
by  which  this  chair  is  endowed  has  shown  its  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  these  classes,  by  making  attendance  upon  them  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  its  ranks.  The  lessons  there  taught  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  foundation  for  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Con- 
veyancing. For  the  business  of  this  chair  is  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  combined  law  and  practice,  by  which  instru- 
ments affecting  property  are  regulated,  and  their  form  and  effect 
determined.  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  here  undertake  or  pre- 
tend to  teach  the  abstract  doctrines  of  law,  it  results  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  that  we  must  examine  every  statute,  every  leading 
decision,  and  the  dicta  of  the  institutional  writers,  which  prescribe, 
or  in  any  way  affect,  the  terms  of  legal  instruments,  or  the  conse- 
quences which  result  from  their  execution.  But  there  is  much  iuiour 
system  of  deeds  which  does  not  receive  its  shape  or  its  illustration 
^  from  positive  law.     On  the  contrary,  the  styles  of  Conveyancing  are 

in  many  and  important  particulars  older  than  the  statutes,  and 
require  a  separate  and  independent  study,  without  which  neither  the 
deeds  themselves,  nor  the  enactments  which  relate  to  them,  can  be 
understood.  The  styles  of  writs  form  not  only  a  large  source  of  illus- 
tration, but  a  fountain  also  of  authority,  in  every  system  of  laws.     It 
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is  an  observation  common  to  institutional  writers  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  that  the  forms  of  deeds  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Common  Law,  and  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  these,  the  law  cannot 
be  completely  understood.  If  we  turn  to  our  Land  Rights,  how  much 
do  they  contain  which  cannot  be  comprehended  until  the  light  of  by- 
gone centuries  shine  upon  it !  In  order  to  understand  the  conveyance 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  must  revert  to  the  opinions  and  usages, 
the  authorities  and  practice,  which  prevailed  between  the  thirteenth 
and  sixteenth.  Nor  has  the  necessity  of  this  research  been  removed 
bj  recent  statutes,  which  have  much  abbreviated  our  Land  Rights, 
but  have  left  them  the  same  in  effect,  and  still  regulated  by  the  an- 
cient feudal  principles.  The  "  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Transference  of 
Lands  and  other  Heritages  in  Scotland  *'  has  shortened  the  conveyance 
only  by  transferring  the  full  clauses  to  its  own  sections,  and  enacting 
that  the  same  effect  shall  follow  from  the  use  of  the  brief  form  of 
words  which  it  prescribes.  The  Act  will  in  reality  form,  by  implied 
reference,  a  part  of  every  future  conveyance ;  and  the  same  study 
vhich  was  previously  requisite  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
chases  when  they  stood  in  the  Disposition,  is  equally  necessary,  now 
that  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  Statute. 

In  writs  relating  to  Moveable  Rights,  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
terms  and  phrases  are  equally  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  a  time  long  gone  by  can  alone  dispel.  Take 
the  simplest  of  them,  the  Personal  Bond.  Why  do  the  obligants,  in 
acknowledging  receipt,  renounce  all  exceptions  to  the  contrary  7  Why 
do  they  renounce  the  benefits  of  Division  and  Discussion  ?  and  what 
do  these  terms  import  ?  These  questions  involve  a  reference  to  rules 
and  maxims  of  the  Roman  Law,  from  which  the  doctrines  referred  to 
were  directly  borrowed.  And  if  we  advert  to  the  effect  of  the  Per- 
sonal Bond,  how  is  it  that  this  deed,  when  it  bears  a  clause  of  interest, 
is  heritable  in  its  nature,  and  moveable  only  for  certain  definite 
effects  by  the  force  of  statute  ?  That,  again,  is  a  question  which  can 
only  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  feudal  principles  and  practice. 

The  same  minute  attention  which  is  due  to  the  histoiy  and  effect 
of  deeds  and  clauses,  must  be  extended  to  the  individual  words 
which  they  contain.  There  is  no  habit  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
gliding  int4>  a  mere  obsequious  observatice  of  styles,  satisfied  with  a 
general  perception  of  their  scope,  though  the  precise  force  of  their 
terms,  when  analysed,  may  not  be  exactly  apprehended.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  Conveyancer,  that  he  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  precise  import  of  every  term  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  deeds ;  for  how  can  he  be  certain  otherwise,  that  he  is  not 
defeating  the  object  which  it  is  his  duty  to  secure  ?  Reason  makes 
this  sufficiently  obvious  in  a  case  where  interests  the  roost  important 
dq)^d  upon  the  appropriate  use  of  a  clause,  a  phrase,  a  word,  it  may 
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be  a  syllable.  But  experience  is  at  hand  here  also  with  her  examples 
to  enforce  attention  and  instruction,  and  we  could  not  have  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  minute  and  perfect  apprehension 
7  D.  p.  425.  of  the  precise  sense  and  effect  of  terms,  than  in  the  case  of  Eglintoun 
V.  Montgomerie,  14th  February  1845.  This  was  also  the  case  of  an 
entail,  the  prohibition  to  sell  being  qualified  by  the  words  "  redeem- 
ably  or  under  reversion.''  But  these  words  describe  only  one  kind 
of  sale  or  alienation,  viz.,  that  which  is  made  with  a  reserved  power 
to  the  disponer  to  reacquire.  In  order  effectually  to  exclude  an  ab- 
solute sale,  the  word,  instead  of  redeemably,  should  have  been  lare- 
deemably ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the 
entailer  required  the  use  of  the  latter  word.  But  in  consequence  of 
this  error  alone,  the  strict  interpretation  of  entails,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards find,  not  allowing  correction  by  reference  to  intention,  it  was 
decided  that  the  entail  contained  no  effectual  prohibition  against  sales. 
So  that  here  the  entailer's  destination  of  large  estates  was  defeated 
by  the  omission  of  one  syllable  of  a  word.  No  conveyancer  may  safely 
affirm,  that  such  an  oversight  might  not  have  happened  in  his  own 
practice.  In  the  pressure  of  business,  in  the  iteration  of  forms,  and 
in  the  habit,  too  easily  acquired,  of  unconsciously  using  words  without 
on  each  occasion  distinctly  apprehending  their  import,  there  are 
causes  sufficient  to  prevent  wonder  at  the  occurrence  of  errors.  The 
use  which  they  serve  is  to  admonish  us  to  guard  against  them,  by 
attaining  a  familiar  knowledge  of  legal  terms,  and  at  the  same  time 
watchful  and  minute  habits  of  attention. 

If,  then,  the  purpose  of  this  class  were  perfectly  attained,  no  student 
would  leave  it,  without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
causes  in  history,  and  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers, 
which  gave  birtli  to  our  legal  instruments,  and  to  that  part  of  our 
jurisprudence  which  relates  to  them, — with  the  source  and  import  of 
their  form,  and  of  the  expressions  and  individual  words  which  they 
contain  ;  and  he  would  have  presented  to  him  also  everything  in  the 
statutes  and  reports  of  decisions  and  institutional  authorities,  which 
determines,  modifies,  or  illustrates  the  terms  and  effect  of  any  instru- 
ment, which  in  his  professional  career  he  can  be  called  upon  to  fraxua 
Within  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  our  studies  here,  it  would 
be  vain  to  hope  that  this  idea  can  be  realized  in  a-complete  and  satis- 
factory manner.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour,  however,  in  so  far  as  time 
will  permit,  to  trace  the  successive  portions  of  the  subject  from  their 
sources  in  History,  advancing  Civilisation,  and  Law,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent may  not  be  ushered  at  once  into  the  presence  of  a  technical 
practice,  of  which,  as  regards  their  origin,  the  words  are  to  him  unin- 
telligible, and  the  forms  unmeaning ;  but  may  rather  approach  his 
important  duties  through  the  avenue  of  principle  and  intelligence, 
and  have  his  acquaintance  with  the  form  and  effect  of  deeds  based 
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npon  an  accurate  knowledge  and  clear  perception  of  their  firBt  source 
and  original  purpose,  and  of  the  causes  in  positive  law,  fluctuation  of 
legal  opinion,  or  change  of  manners,  which  have  given  to  them  their 
preaent  shape  and  significance. 


Note  to  Paqb  6. 

Professor  Menzies  occasionally  commenced  his  Introductory  Lecture 
with  the  following  remarks : — 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  address  any  remarks  designed  to  efiect 
the  choice  of  a  profession  to  those  by  whom  that  choice  has  already 
been  made.  Our  business  here  is  to  prepare  for  the  exercise  of  a  pro- 
feasion  already  selected ;  and  however  important  may  be  the  step  of 
choosing  a  profession,  that  step  undoubtedly  yields  in  importance  to 
the  preparation  for  its  duties. 

At  the  outset  of  life  it  is  natural  to  compare  the  advantages  of 
different  professions,  and  the  degrees  of  elevation  so  variotisly  ascribed 
to  them  in  the  social  scale ;  and  such  considerations  are  important 
as  regards  the  adaptation  of  his  calling  to  the  qualities  of  the  person 
making  the  choica  But  that  variety  of  elevation  which  conventional 
rules  assign  to  different  vocations,  exhibits  its  widest  disparity  to  the 
eye  which  takes  its  view  from  the  lower  level  of  observation  and  sen- 
timent The  inequality  is  lessened,  when  the  spectator  looks  from 
above ;  and  to  the  reflecting  mind,  conversant  with  a  higher  sphere 
of  thought  and  feeling,  the  distinctions  of  earthly  occupations  are 
wonderfully  modified,  when  contemplated  in  the  light  of  that  upper 
atmosphere.  The  more  deeply  the  inquiry  is  pursued,  the  more  clearly 
does  ihe  thoughtful  spirit  perceive  that  true  dignity  and  essential 
worth  are  internal,  in  the  heart  and  character ;  and  that,  whatever 
maj  be  the  impressions  of  others,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  habits 
and  arrangements  which  currently  obtain,  he  is  nearest  to  excellence, 
be  his  profession  what  it  may,  who  has  the  highest  sense  of  what  is 
pare  and  upright,  and  whose  conduct  and  deportment  are  most  in 
harmony  with  that  perception* 

Although,  therefore,  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  degrees  of  im- 
portance and  of  dignity,  and  even  of  sacredness,  with  particular  pro^ 
fessions,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  any  calling, 
capable  of  imparting  dignity  or  honour,  or  worth  or  sanctity,  to  the  per- 
son who  exercises  it,  independently  of  his  own  character  and  conduct. 

It  is  a  consequence  as  well  as  a  proof  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness, that  the  variety  of  human  wants  and  interests  provides  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  avocations  suited  to  the  infinite  variety  of  human  faculties 
and  attainments. 

The  highest  and  most  precious  attribute,  which  is  common  to  every 
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Note  to  professioD,  IB,  that  it  supplies  and  imposes  a  duty, — a  sense  of  obliga- 
HAPTER  .  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^ly  j^  relation  to  our  fellow-<;reatures,  but  chiefly  towards 
Him  by  whom  our  faculties  were  bestowed,  in  order  that  His  purposes 
might  be  accomplished  in  their  exercise.  It  is  that  sense  of  duty 
which  gives  to  every  vocation  its  true  value  and  respectability. 
Without  it  the  most  elevated  professional  walk  can  afford  no  true 
satisfaction  ;  with  it,  the  humblest  calling  possesses  an  inherent 
value,  of  which  no  external  accessories  can  deprive  it. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  duty,  irrespectively  of  the  nature  of  our  oc- 
cupation, is  illustrated  by  Milton  in  the  Sonnet  on  his  blindness,  when, 
in  allusion  to  the  variety  of  service  which  God  exacts,  he  says — 

"  thoasands  at  hia  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest." 

And  adds — 

"  Tbej  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait.*' 

If  from  abstract  speculation  we  turn  to  the  living  exhibition,  there 
are  recorded  examples  of  those  who,  entering  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life  upon  philosophical  and  literary  pursuits,  and  following  them 
with  distinguished  success,  have  in   the  strongest  manner  evinced 
the  essential  simplicity  and  dignity  of  their  character,  by  attachment 
to  professions  the  most  humble,  while  walking  in  the  highest  fields  of 
science   We  read  of  Benedict  Baudouin,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  1 7th  century,  that  having  for  some  years  followed  his  father's 
profession,  that  of  a  shoemaker,  he  had  no  desire  to  forget  that  cir- 
cumstance, but  many  years  afterwards  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Shoe- 
making  of  the  Ancients,*  in  which  the  history  of  that  craft  was  traced 
with  much  erudition  back  to  the  earliest  period.    It  is  recorded  of  a 
celebrated  Italian  writer,  Gelli,  that  after  obtaining  so  much  distino- 
tion  by  his  writings  as  to  be  elected  Consul  of  the  Florentine  Aca- 
demy, and  to  be  appointed  by  the  Qrand  Duke  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  poems  of  Dante,  he  still  continued  to  work  at  his 
original  profession  of  a  tailor,  which  he,  too,  had  inherited  from  his 
father ;  and  the  circumstance  is  alluded  to  with  modesty,  and  even 
dignity,  in  the  introductory  oration  of  the  course  which  he  delivered 
before  the  Academy.     No  lesson  of  humility  coidd  be  more  impres- 
sive, no  evidence  more  conclusive  of  the  limits  assigned  to  human 
attainment  in  its  very  highest  eff[>rts,  than  the  reflection  of  our  own 
illustrious  Newton,  when,  after  having  outstripped  every  uninspired 
inquirer  after  truth,  and  while  surveying  nature  from  an  altitude 
never  reached  before,  he  likened  his  own  achievements  to  the  effort 
of  a  child  that  had  gathered  a  few  shells  upon  the  shore  of  an  ocean 
vast  and  unexplored.     And  we  have  the  best  example  of  moral  and 
intellectual  eminence,  combined  with  humility  of  occupation,  in  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according 

*  Caleeut  Antiqutu  et  Myttieua,  1615. 
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to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law — fumishedy  too,  with  all  the  accom-     Note  to 
pliahments  of  secular  learning — and  who,  while  engaged  in  labours         ""^ 
of  which  the  moral  effects  will  never  cease  to  be  felt,  yet  when  he 
found  others  of  the  same  craft,  abode  with  them  and  wrought,  "  for 
"  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent-makers."' 

It  results  from  these  considerations,  that  whatever  importance  we 
may  attach  to  the  choice  of  a  profession,  an  infinitely  higher  consi- 
deration is  presented  in  the  professional  man's  character  and  moral 
culture,  which  are  indispensable  conditions  of  his  possessing  weight 
and  influence.  Nor  do  we  view  these  qualities  as  separate  from  his 
professional  preparation  and  conduct  Moral  principle — >the  feeling 
of  what  is  right — cannot  be  dissevered  from  anything  that  the  man 
thinks,  or  says,  or  doea  From  its  very  nature,  that  principle  cannot 
exist  in  any  degree  of  strength  or  purity,  without  maintaining  a 
paramount  sway — without  asserting  its  presence  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  effort  and  undertaking. 

In  commencing,  then,  the  work  of  professional  preparation,  it  is 
above  all  important  that  the  student  regard  the  prosecution  of  his 
mquiries,  and  the  use  of  every  means  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
and  skill,  in  the  light  of  duty.  Other  motives  there  are  near  at  hand, 
and  more  or  less  exciting  and  permanent  in  their  influence.  Self- 
iaterest,  the  desire  of  reputation,  the  suggestions  of  ambition — ^all  are 
at  work,  adapting  their  arguments  to  the  varied  character  of  men  ; 
in  some  acting  as  powerful,  healthy,  and  reasonable  motives,  in 
others  passing  beyond  the  boundaries  within  which  they  may  safely 
operate,  and  degenerating  into  habits  undisguisedly  sordid  and  regard- 
lesa  It  is  a  part  of  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  that 
our  nature  should  in  any  degree  be  amenable  to  such  inducements 
as  these ;  and,  within  due  limits,  their  influence  is  salutary  and  com- 
mendabla  But  how  infinitely  does  the  principle  of  duty  transcend 
all  such  considerations !  These  appeal  to  self  and  selfish  interests, 
and  go  no  farther ;  that  appeals  to  the  highest  law  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  adjusts  its  dictates,  not  according  to  the  eager  demands  of  a 
blinded  selfishness,  but  in  accordance  with  what  is  prescribed  by  the 
Supreme  Source  of  light  and  truth.  The  inferior  motives  respect 
only  the  visible  and  tangible.  Duty  has  an  unfailing  reference  to  the 
law  which  it  obeys,  and  to  our  own  highest  advantage  as  consisting 
in  the  observance  of  our  obligations  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour,  and 
in  a  regard  to  the  everlasting  future  as  well  as  the  passing  hour. 
The  motives  which  relate  to  what  is  worldly  and  present  are  weakened 
or  obliterated  by  age  or  change  of  circumstances.  The  principle  of 
Duty,  when  preserved  and  cherished,  gains  strength  by  the  progress 
of  time,  and  attains  its  perfection  when  inferior  motives  lose  their 
power. 

How,  then,  is  conduct  to  be  regulated  ?  what  course  is  it  to  steer 
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NoTB  TO      among  influences  and  claims  thus  diverse,  and,  it  may  be,  discordant? 

Chapter  I.  j^  j|.  ^^^  evident  that  the  place  of  presiding  influence  must  be  given 
to  Duty,  and  that  motives  of  present  advantage  and  personal  aggran- 
dizement must  be  subordinate  to,  and  controlled  and  regulated  bv, 
that  highest  rule,  and  admitted  or  encouraged  only  to  the  extent 
which  it  permits  ?  Thus  the  efforts  of  honest  industry  will  have  free 
scope,  but  will  not  be  permitted  to  degenerate  into  cupidity  and 
extortion.  The  desire  of  a  fair  reputation  will  be  encouraged,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  restrained  within  due  bounds,  and  prevented 
from  swelling  into  vain  elation  and  self-KSonceit.  It  is  thus  that  the 
considerations,  by  which  the  human  mind  is  most  easily  and  powerfully 
actuated,  are  kept  in  their  proper  place,  and  their  operation  directed 
and  limited  by  that  higher  principle,  which  brings  all  our  thoughts 
and  actions  to  the  bar  of  moral  rectitude. 

It  is  an  obvious  and  unspeakably  important  advantage  connected 
with  the  high  motives  here  referred  to,  that  their  presence  furnishes 
a  guarantee,  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  that  the  object  of 
our  studies  or  other  pursuits  will  be  attained  in  a  manner  the  most 
thorough  of  which  our  faculties  are  capable.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
duty,  that  it  is  not  satisfied  with  superficial  attainment,  or  with  any 
degree  of  attainment,  but  that  which  is  complete.  Wlien  we  are 
actuated  by  convenience  or  advantage,  the  desire  of  attainment  has 
for  its  limit  that  degree  which  will  suflice  for  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  and  the  motive  to  attainment  is  exhausted  so  soon  as  we  have 
got  enough  to  serve  the  turn.  But  when  the  sense  of  Duty  is  the 
guiding  principle,  complete  attainment  is  its  only  limit,  and,  in  so 
far  as  ability  and  opportunity  may  serve,  it  will  not  be  satisfied  so 
long  as  there  is  left  anything  further  to  be  attained. 

There  is  no  one  to  whom  a  habitual  feeling  of  moral  obligation  can 
be  more  beneficial,  or  to  whom  it  is  more  necessary,  than  to  the  Law- 
student.  His  profession — that  branch  of  it  in  particular  with  which 
this  Chair  is  more  immediately  connected — ^is  only  reached  after  long 
preparation  and  laborious  study.  At  the  outset  he  can  have  com- 
paratively little  perception  of  the  bearing  of  his  studies  upon  their 
future  object.  The  subject  is  new,  its  language  strange,  and  many 
of  its  terms  hard  to  master  and  retain  ;  and  it  is  arduous  to  labour 
in  acquiring  rules,  the  practical  use  of  which  cannot  yet  be  seen. 
There  is  required  a  spirit  of  patience,  and  of  faith  in  your  guides  and 
instructors.  You  must  for  a  time  be  content  to  take  it  upon  trust 
that  there  is  a  meaning  in  what  you  hear  and  read,  which  you  will 
fully  comprehend  by  and  by,  although  at  present  you  understand  it 
only  imperfectly.  The  subject,  also,  is  large,  and,  every  time  we 
meet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss,  in  succession,  important  doctrines, 
every  one  of  which  is  of  consequence  in  practice,  and  must  be  mas- 
tered.    You  will  observe,  too,  that  there  does  not  subsist  in  this  pro- 
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fession  that  visible  and  obvious  connexion  between  preparatory  study  Note  to 
and  the  results  of  professional  practice  which  we  readily  perceive  "^"'* 
in  other  callings.  In  those,  for  instance,  connected  with  physical 
science,  or  the  direct  exercise  of  skill  upon  material  objects,  the  con- 
nexion between  attainment  and  execution  is  obvious.  The  future 
sculptor  can  have  no  diiBculty  about  the  eventual  bearing  of  the  first 
rude  stroke  of  the  chisel  made  by  his  apprentice  hand.  Our  profes- 
sion does  not  admit  of  so  ready  a  perception  of  the  connexion  between 
study  and  its  resulta  Its  preparations  and  accomplishments,  in  so 
far  as  merely  professional,  are  brought  from  remote  sources  in  history 
and  legislation ;  they  are  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  ancient 
notions  and  ideas.  The  rules,  too,  with  which  we  have  to  do,  are 
irequently  arbitrary,  and  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  Ihings  ;  and 
they  are  thus  very  much  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the  professional 
man.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  plainly  results,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  present  study  and  future  practice  is  not  only  not  obvi- 
ous, but  is  in  a  large  measure  recondite  and  obscure.  The  student 
must  necessarily,  therefore,  tread  for  some  time  a  path  which  to  him 
is  dark  and  intricate  and  perplexing,  sustained  by  faith  in  the  ex- 
perience of  those  by  whom  it  has  already  been  trodden.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  that  for  an  undertaking  thus  long  in  achieve- 
ment^ requiring  so  much  of  patient  labour  and  steady  perseverance, 
so  much  of  confidence  in  a  distant  gain,  as  the  reward  of  present 
toil,  no  motive  can  be  dispensed  with ;  nor  can  any  circumstances 
be  conceived  more  urgently  requiring,  or  more  aptly  befitting,  that 
highest  motive  of  all,  which  lightens  the  heaviest  labour,  and  renders 
easy  the  most  arduous  undertakings,  by  subjecting  them  all  to  their 
due  place  of  subordination  as  matters  of  incumbent  Duty,  willingly 
undertaken  and  cheerfully  performed. 

If  knowledge  is  rendered  more  complete  by  study  being  conducted 
under  a  sense  of  Duty,  the  benefit  thus  accruing  to  professional  ac- 
complishment is  obvious  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  directly 
and  strongly  the  considerations  to  which  we  have  referred  apply  to 
the  practitioner  as  well  as  to  the  student, — how  essential  it  is  that 
the  polar  star  of  his  conduct  shall  be,  not  his  own  advantage,  but 
his  client's  good.  I  shall  not  now  enter  upon  that  subject,  however, 
as  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  submitting  some  considerations 
in  connexion  with  it  at  another  time. 

At  present  we  proceed  to  inquire  shortly  how  the  Law-student  is 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  discharge  of  his  important,  and,  in  some 
respects,  arduous  professional  duties. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  RIOHT  OF  PROPERTY. 
INTRODUCTION  OF  WRITTEN  TITLE. 
GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES. 

Obxoin  of  the  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  investigation 
raKTY  ^'  ^^^  respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  the  rights  of  property.  Such  in- 
quiries can  only  be  speculative  in  their  character  and  results.  Things 
were  appropriated  by  man  for  the  purposes  of  necessity,  of  use,  and 
of  enjoyment,  long  before  there  was  philosophy  to  discern,  or  art  to 
preserve,  the  record  of  a  process  so  gradual  and  silent.  The  subjecti 
however,  is  one  of  natural  curiosity  and  interest ;  and  you  will  find 
it  treated  in  two  papers  by  Lord  Eames,  one  in  his  Historical  Liaw 
Tracts,  and  the  other  in  his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  It  is 
also  handled  briefly  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of 
Blackstone's  Commentary,  where  the  most  probable  conjectures  are 
collected,  and  stated  in  a  striking  and  felicitous  manner. 

Let  it  suffice  to  note  one  or  two  leading  points.  While  the  ulti- 
mate foundation  of  property  rests  upon  the  dominion  which  Qod  gave 
to  man  over  the  creatures,  it  is  agreed  by  all»  that  the  mode  and  title 
by  which  things  were  originally  acquired  in  possession  and  property 
OoOTPANCT.  was  simple  Occupancy.  At  first,  while  there  were  but  few  inhabi- 
tants, and  things  were  possessed  in  common,  the  idea  of  property  was 
limited  to  its  temporary  use — a  state  of  matters  happily  compared 
by  Cicero  to  a  theatre,  which  is  open  to  all,  but  each  man  has  a  right 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  seat  he  occupies  for  the  time.  Moveables, 
that  is,  things  separate  from  the  soil,  are  supposed  to  have  been  first 
reduced  into  property,  being  more  readily  capable  of  occupation,  and 
more  likely,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  to  have  labour  bestowed  upon 
them.  Man's  necessities  (which  are  the  guide  to  the  most  probable 
presumptions  in  this  matter)  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  his  food, 
the  produce  of  the  chase,  the  cave  or  shed  which  gave  him  shelter, 
and  the  clothes  which  covered  him,  would  afford  the  earliest  sugges- 
tions, as  they  were,  no  doubt,  the  first  subjects,  of  individual  property. 
This  notion  would  necessarily  be  strengthened,  as  animals  were  for 
convenience  gathered  and  kept  with  their  progeny  in  flocks ;  and  that 
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agam  led  directly  to  the  attachment  of  value  to  other  things,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  Scripture  in  the  purchase  and  jealous  preser- 
^tion  of  weUs.  The  earth,  however,  and  pasture  still  remained 
unappropriated,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  in 
Aiabia  and  Tartarj,  and  all  uncivilized  and  uncolonized  countries, 
where  the  ground  and  its  fruits  continue  the  common  bounty  of 
nature,  and  lie  open  to  the  exigencies  of  the  next  occupier.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  in  your  recollection,  that  an  attempt  was  recently  made 
to  assert  a  preferable  right  to  the  Oregon  Territory  upon  this  plea  of 
occupancy  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
increase  of  population,  as  men  congregated  for  mutual  aid  and  de- 
fence, and  the  necessity  of  procuring,  from  the  same  piece  of  ground, 
aostenance  in  successive  years^  introduced  agriculture ;  and  the  right 
of  property  was  a  necessary  accompaniment,  since  no  one  would  cul- 
tivate a  field,  of  which  the  possession  was  insecure.  This  is  the  dawn 
of  civilisation,  which  arises  with  its  laws  and  government^  as  valuable 
rights  are  created,  and  men  discover  that  it  is  their  mutual  interest 
to  protect  them. 

There  is  a  question  among  Jurists,  whether  the  right  of  property 
arising  from  occupancy  is  founded  upon  the  implied  assent  of  all 
others  to  the  seizure  by  him  who  first  takes  it,  or  whether  it  is  not 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  labour  which  occupancy  implies ;  but 
the  solution  of  such  a  point  is  matter  only  of  curious  speculation,  and 
not  likely  to  involve  any  consequences  of  real  practical  moment 

Property  being  thus  acquired  by  the  first  taker,  it  remains  his, 
until  he  shall  abandon  it  by  barter,  traffic,  or  otherwisa 

The  most  effectual  extinction  of  the  right  of  property,  according  to 
our  simplest  conceptions  of  it,  is  effected  by  death,  after  which,  the 
deceased's  &mily  obtain  the  possession,  not  from  natural  causes,  but 
fts  the  next  occupants.  This  title  was,  in  early  times,  so  strong  as 
to  give  the  succession  to  domestic  servants ;  of  which  an  example 
18  afforded,  in  Abraham's  apprehension,  that  a  servant  born  in  his 
hoose  might  be  his  heir  ;  and  in  Prov.  xvii.  2,  we  read, — **  A  wise 
aenrant  shall  have  rule  over  a  son  that  causeth  shame,  and  shall  have 
put  of  the  inheritance  among  the  brethren.'^  The  law  of  almost 
eveiy  country,  however,  has  given  the  right  of  disposing  of  property 
tato«^tt  mortis. 

Such  being  supposed  to  be  generally  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Eyii>ekcb  of 
right  of  property,  the  next  question  respects  the  Title.  By  Title  we  Sopmw!  "*' 
mean,  not  the  grounds  upon  which  the  abstract  right  is  founded,  but 
the  evidence  of  the  right — the  means  by  which  it  can  be  made  appar 
rent,  that  the  field  which  I  occupy,  and  the  goods  which  I  posses^, 
heloDg  to  me  and  not  to  another.  In  the  rudest  times,  no  doubt, 
before  the  institution  of  government,  and  even  after  the  introduction 
of  laws,  where  their  operation  was  little  felt,  property  depended  upon 
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the  power  to  maintain  possession.  The  scale,  turned  for  the  moment 
by  the  sword  of  Brennus,  kicked  the  beam  before  a  superior  force ; 
and  such  is  still  the  object  and  result  of  national  contests,  when  war 
reduces  society  to  its  first  elements,  and  submits  possessions  to  the 
arbitrament  of  strength.  The  history,  not  very  remote,  of  our  own 
country,  exhibits,  in  circumstances  which  the  arm  of  the  law  was  too 
feeble  to  control,  a  return  to  what  the  poet  calls 

"  the  good  old  rule, 

the  simple  plan. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
Aud  they  should  keep  who  can." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  before,  and  in  some  countries  long  subse- 
quent to,  the  introduction  of  letters,  possession  was  the  grand  criterion 
of  property,  even  after  such  an  advance  of  civilisation,  as  guaranteed, 
by  the  social  power,  the  right  which  individual  strength  could  not 
have  maintained.  When,  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  we  shall  come 
to  contemplate  the  feudal  system,  it  will  be  apparent  how  strikingly 
its  provisions  were  adapted  to  give  the  strongest  security  to  indivi- 
dual rights,  long  before  written  Titles  were  thought  of 

But  as  society  advanced,  and  the  uncertainty,  unavoidably  incident 
to  rights  dependent  upon  memory  and  oral  testimony,  became  more 
and  more  felt  in  proportion  to  the  subdivision  of  property,  and  the 
variety  of  interests  evolved  by  new  circumstances  and  multiplying 
relations,  it  coidd  not  fail  to  be  felt,  after  the  art  of  writing  had  made 
some  progress,  how  well  that  art  was  adapted  distinctly  to  define,  and 
faithfully  to  preserve,  the  evidence  of  rights  connected  with  perma- 
nent property  in  land.  We  may  have  occasion  afterwards  to  look 
into  this  more  minutely.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it 
is  an  established  doctrine  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  without  writing 
there  can  be  no  Title  to  land — a  doctrine  which,  in  conformity  with 
the  valuable  habit  of  embodying  great  legal  principles  in  a  senten- 
tious form,  is  expressed  by  the  maxim,  "  NuUa  Sasina  nuUa  Terra.'* 
How  universal  and  unbending  in  its  application  this  rule  is,  will  ap- 
pear when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  title  to  heritable  rights. 

The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  writing  in  the  title 
of  lands,  combined  no  doubt  with  experience  of  the  security  obtained 
by  that  method,  has  gradually  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  written 
evidence  of  Title  in  the  other  grand  class  of  rights,  which,  from  their 
nature  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  fixed  rights  connected  with  land, 
are  called  Moveable.  Certain  obligations  of  a  moveable  nature  require 
writing  to  their  constitution  by  the  express  direction  of  law,  as,  for  in- 
stance, obligations,  in  which  it  forms  a  part  of  the  contract  that  they 
shall  be  in  writing.  Others,  without  the  express  requirement  of  law,  are 
invariably  reduced  to  writing  from  a  regard  to  the  security  of  parties, 
and  the  facilities  which  written  obligations  carry  along  with  them 
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for  preserviog  evidence  of  the  undertakings  they  embody,  and,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  for  obtaining  fulfilment  of  those  undertakings. 

With  regard  to  the  contracts  which  do  not  by  law  or  practice  re- 
quire writing  in  order  to  give  them  effect,  the  rules,  by  whicli  such 
rights  are  constituted  and  transferred,  are  taught  elsewhere  along 
with  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Municipal  Law.  The  peculiar  province 
of  this  class  is  to  inquire,  what  is  the  nature,  and  what  are  tlie  legal 
requisites,  of  writings  used  in  the  constitution,  transmission,  and  ex- 
tinction of  rights  to  property. 

It  is  sometimes  a  question  of  difficulty  to  determine,   which  of 
two  methods  is  preferable  in  teaching,  viz.,  whether,  on  the  one  hand« 
the  subject  will  be  more  impressively  taught  by  stating  first  the 
Principle,  which  is  in  reality  a  comprehensive  expression  of  an  element 
common  to  everything  which  the  principle  embraces.     This  is  called 
the  eyniheiic  method,  and  is  exemplified  in  our  school-books  of  gram- 
mar, which,  instead  of  individualizing  and  simplifying  objects  to  the 
young  mind,  commence  with  the  abstract  propositions,  ''What  is 
"  grammar  ? "  or,  "  What  is  a  part  of  speech  ?  "  The  other  method  is  the 
analytic,  because  it  takes  up,  first,  the  dissolved  or  loosened  parts, 
and  from  the  examination  of  these  in  succession  rises  to  the  general 
principla     Tlie  latter  method  is  the  more  easy  and  agreeable,  and 
better  calculated  to  interest  and  attract,  since  it  carries  along  the 
intelh'gence  from  the  outset.     The  other  method  is  convenient  for 
those  whose  minds  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  strength,  espe- 
cially in  a  matter  already  in  part  known  to  them  ;  and  the  synthetic 
form  is  that  by  which  knowledge,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have  been 
acquired,  can  best  be  retained.     One  of  the  most  celebrated  instances 
of  its  application  is  the  classification  in  Natural  History,  which,  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  attribute,  introduced  the  whale  into  the  same 
class  with  the  human  species.     In  our  labours  we  shall  happily  be 
exempt  from  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  point     It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  requisite  to  deal  with  principles  and  doctrines,  but  these, 
the  knowledge  you  have  already  acquired,  and  your  past  training,  will 
enable  you  with  little  difficulty  to  apprehend ;  and  the  doctrines  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  being  either  founded  upon  statute,  or  upon  a 
large  induction  from  facts  and  experience,  or  tested  by  numerous 
qaestions  tried  in  the  courts  in  order  to  ascertain  their  true  import, 
we  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  analysis  either  in  tracing  the  doctrine 
to  its  sources,  or  in  reviewing  the  tests,  which  have  been  applied  in 
order  to  determine  its  real  nature.     And  in  the  treatment  of  tho 
subject  generally,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  analytical 
method  is  that  by  which  it  can  be  most  advantageously  handled. 

There  has  been  considerable  variety  in  the  order,  according  to  which  Writeks  ufon 
the  principles  of  Conveyancing,  and  the  forms  of  writs,  have  been     »^«*^^^°- 
treated  and  exhibited  by  different  authors.   Spottiswood's  "  Introduc- 
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"  tionto  the  knowledge  of  the  Style  of  Writs,"  which  was  compiled  from 
forms  used  in  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Hay  of  Carribber,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  was  deficient  chiefly  through  unsuitable  arrangement,  being 
regulated  by  no  apparent  principle  of  coonexion  or  of  progression 
proper  to  the  subject.  Dallas's  Styles  had  been  published  previously 
to  Spottiswood's  work  ;  and  the  first  part  of  these  Styles  was  arranged 
upon  a  principle  well  calculated  for  use  and  instruction,  beginning 
with  the  simple  form  of  a  moveable  or  personal  bond ;  then  giving 
the  form  of  transference  by  assignation  or  translation  ;  then  the  dis- 
charge to  the  granter,  or  to  another  party,  combined  with  an  assig- 
nation ;  thereafter  forms  of  diligence  for  enforcing  payment  from  the 
debtor's  property  or  person  ;  and  so  on  until  the  debt  was  secured  in 
legal  form  upon  the  debtor's  heritable  estate. 

Mr.  Ross,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
adopted  the  method  thus  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dallas,  beginning  with  the 
personal  bond,  and  following  it  out  in  the  same  manner;  and  he  pursued 
a  corresponding  arrangement,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
in  that  portion  of  his  valuable  work  which  treats  of  heritable  rights. 

This  method  of  treatment,  so  well  adapted  for  the  practical  instruc- 
tion of  the  Conveyancer,  was  exemplified  ih  a  yet  more  systematic 
form  by  Mr.  John  Russell,  Clerk  to  the  Signet,  in  his  very  distinct 
work  entitled  "Theoiyof  Conveyancing,*'  published  in  1788.  He 
treats  first  of  rights  constituted  by  writing,  their  form  and  essentials, 
including  the  attestation  of  deeds  ;  then  of  clauses  common  to  all 
deeds  ;  next  of  personal  obligations  ;  next  of  the  constitution  of  real 
or  heritable  rights  ;  then  of  the  transference  of  rights  moveable  and 
heritable ;  then  of  redeemable  rights  ;  next  of  succession  ;  next  of 
judicial  transmission  ;  and  lastly,  of  the  extinction  of  rights. 

This  order  appears  to  be  in  the  main  the  best  adapted  for  the  sub- 
ject, exhibiting  in  their  regular  and  natural  order  the  successive  legal 
steps  and  writings,  by  which  rights  and  interests  are  constituted, 
transferred,  modified,  and  ultimately  extinguished ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore my  intention  to  follow  it  generally,  with  such  alterations  in  the 
details  as  appear  calculated  to  simplify  the  subject,  and  bring  out 
more  clearly  its  parts  and  their  relations. 

DmsioN  OF  I^  pursuance  of  this  design,  then,  the  subject  will  divide  itself  into 

THE  SUBJECT,     throo  Parts  ;  of  which 

The  First  will  treat  of  the  things  necessary  to  be  observed  in  all 
Deeds,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  Rights  to  which  they  relate : 
The  Second  Part  will  discuss  the  nature,  forms,  and  effect  of  writ- 
ings employed  in  the  constitution,  transmission,  and  extinction  of 
Personal  or  Moveable  Rights  : 

And  the  Third  Part  will  describe  the  writings  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  with  respect  to  Heritable  Righta 
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I.  The  First  Part — yiz,^  the  things  necessary  to  be  observed  in  all  Subdiyibiohb 
deeds— subdivides  itself  into  five  Heads,  which  I  propose  to  treat  in  ^^  ' 

the  following  order,  viz. : — 

1.  Chapter  I.  will  treataof  the  Preliminary  Conditions  to  the  vali- 
dity of  Deeds,  that  is,  the  Conditions  requiring  to  be  looked  to 
before  a  deed  is  executed.  These  conditions  embrace  three 
subordinate  classes : — 

(1.)  The  capacity  of  parties  to  make  or  to  receive  deeds,  or  their 
incapacity  by  reason  of  imperfect  age,  infirmity,  or  alienation 
of  mind,  and  other  disabilities. 

(2.)  The  subject-matter  of  the  deed, — ^involving  the  questions, 
whether  the  matter  of  the  contract  be  contra  btmos  mcreSy  or 
forbidden  by  statute,  or  inconsistent  with  public  policy,  or 
otherwise  of  such  a  nature  that  the  law  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  contract. 

(3.)  The  validity  of  the  contract  to  which  the  deed  is  to  give 
effect — whether  it  be  the  real  and  intelligent  act  of  the  maker 
of  the  deed,  or  whether  it  has  not  been  truly  consented  to  by 
him,  but  obtained  from  him  by  error,  force,  or  fraud. 

2.  The  Second  Head  of  the  First  Part  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter 
IL,  and  will  relate  to  the  Statutory  Solemnities  of  Deeds  ;  these 
Solemnities  being  certain  observances,  required  by  the  law  in 
the  execution  of  deeds,  as  a  test  that  they  are  the  genuine  act 
of  the  parties  subscribing  them.  Under  this  Head,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  enumerate  those  instruments  which  are  legally 
effectual,  although  not  executed  according  to  the  Statutory 
Solemnities,  and  which,  on  that  account,  are  called  Privileged 
Deeds. 

a  Chapter  IIL  will  treat  of  the  Third  Head  of  the  First  Part,  and 
relate  to  the  general  structure  of  Deeds,  and  to  those  clauses 
which  are  common  to  all,  or  to  a  large  number.  Here  there  will 
be  occasion  to  examine  the  nature  of  Warrandice,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Registration  of  Deeds. 

4.  The  Fourth  Head,  relating  to  the  Delivery  of  Deeds,  and 
showing  in  what  cases  Delivery  is  requisite,  in  order  to  their 
becoming  completely  effectual,  will  be  considered  in  Chapter 
IV. 

5.  The  Fifth  and  last  Head  under  this  Part  will  be  treated  of  in 
Chapter  Y.,  and  will  relate  to  Deeds  which,  although  imper- 
fectly executed,  are  yet,  in  some  instances,  made  effectual  by 
the  conduct  of  the  contracting  parties,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  Homologation  and  Ret  Interventus, 

By  this  arrangement,  a  broad  foundation  will  be  laid  for  an  exact 
faiowledge  of  those  general  rules  and  tests,  which  indispensably  re- 
quire minute  and  careful  attention  in  the  preparation  of  deeds,  and 
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the  neglect  of  which  forms  the  first  and  most  effectual  weapon  of 
attack  in  challenging  their  validity. 

Our  inquiries  under  the  First  Part  will  disembarrass  the  other  two, 
for  the  most  part,  of  everr  consideration  wbich  is  not  peculiar  to  their 
special  purposes  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  rights  with  which 
they  are  concerned. 

SuBDiviBioKs         II.  In  proceeding,  therefore,  with  the  Second  Part,  which  is  to 
or  Part  II.      embrace  the  writings  connected   with  Moveable   Rights,  we  shall 
examine — 

1 .  In  Chapter  I.,  the  Instruments  by  which  moveable  or  personal 
rights  are  constituted,  by  the  Bond  or  Obligation  of  one  or  more 
persons. 

2.  We  shall,  in  Chapter  II.,  inquire  into  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  instruments,  by  which  the  right  resulting  from  an  Obligation, 
so  constituted,  may  be  transferred  from  the  person  in  whose 
favour  it  is  granted  to  a  third  party,  and  by  him  to  a  fourth, 
and  so  on  ;  and 

3.  In  Chapter  III.  we  shall  show,  by  what  deeds  Obligations  may 
be  extinguished  upon  voluntary  performance  by  the  party,  or 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  creditor  in  the  obligation. 

4.  We  shall,  in  Chapter  lY.,  proceed  to  ascertain  by  what  legal 
measures  the  performance  of  obligations  may  be  enforced,  when 
it  cannot  be  obtained  voluntarily. 

Having  thus  traced  the  constitution,  transference,  discharge,  and 
enforcement  of  Obligations  constituted  by  deed,  we  shall  next  proceed 
to  examine  Bills  and  Promissory-notes  in  the  corresponding  stages  of 
their  creation,  transmission,  payment,  and  legal  enforcement.  Bills 
and  Promissory-notes  have  generally  been  treated  under  the  same 
heads  as  formal  Deeds ;  but  they  are  writings  so  peculiar,  and  enjoy 
privileges  so  entirely  their  own,  that  I  have  thought  it  better  to  pre- 
sent^ in  a  single  view,  all  that  relates  to  their  character  and  privileges, 
negotiation,  and  extinction. 

5.  The  Fifth  Chapter  of  Part  Second,  therefore,  will  relate  to  Bills 
and  Promissory -notes. 

When  we  shall  have  arrived  at  this  point  in  the  examination  of 
Moveable  Writs,  we  shall  have  so  far  accomplished  the  object  of  that 
progressive  and  properly  connected  view  of  these  instruments, 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  example  was  fir^t  set  by  Mr. 
Dallas ;  and  we  sliall  then  proceed  to  examine  the  other  writings 
under  this  head,  in  the  order  in  which  their  forms  are  contained 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  forms  of  writs  compiled  by  the  Juridical 
Society, 

6.  The  Sixth  Chapter,  therefore,  will  embrace  Contracts — that  is^ 
Deeds  of  mutual  obligation  by  two  or  more  parties,  including 
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that  moat  important  instrument,  the  Contract  of  Marriage,  and 
relative  deed& 

7.  Chapter  VII.  will  treat  of  the  Conveyance  of  Moveables,  where 
the  right  consists,  not  in  an  Obligation,  but  in  the  ipsum  corpus 
of  the  thing  conveyed. 

8.  Chapter  VIII.  will  relate  to  Powers  granted  by  parties  in  favour 
of  others,  to  act  in  their  behalf. 

9.  And  lastly,  in  Chapter  IX.,  we  shall  treat  of  the  mode  in 
which  Moveable  Rights  and  Property  are  conveyed  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  whether  by  Deeds  executed  intuitu  mortis, 
or  where  no  such  deed  has  been  executed,  by  the  act  and  dis- 
position of  the  law. 

IIL  The  Third  Part  will  embrace  the  Writs  relating  to  Heritable  Subdivmioks 
Rights.  ""'  ^^  "'• 

In  an  Introductory  Chapter,  we  shall  take  a  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Feudal  System  ;  after  which  we  shall  show  the  general  results 
of  that  system  as  now  found  in  the  existing  state  of  Heritable  Rights 
in  ScotUmd.     We  shall  also  examine  the  ancient  form  of  Investiture, 
as  containing  the  modem  title  in  embryo. 
The  subject  will  then  arrange  itself  under  five  heads : — 
1.  In  Chapter  II.  we  shall  treat  of  the  Constitution  of  Heritable 
Rights  by  Charter  and  Sasine,  which  we  shall  examine,  and 
show  the  rights  resulting  to  the  Superior  and  Vassal. 
1  Chapter  III.  will  relate  to  the  Transmission  of  Heritable  Rights, 
embracing — 

(1.)  Voluntary  transmission  inter  vivos  in  its  various  forms,  as 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  parties,  or  the  nature  of 
the  right  as  existing  in  the  grantor,  or  intended  to  be  con- 
stituted in  the  grantee — with  the  mode  of  completing  such 
transferencea 
(2.)  Voluntary  transmission  intuitu  mortis^  including  the  Mar- 
riage Contract,  where  it  contains  heritage,  the  Disposition 
mortis  causa,  and  the  Entail 
(3.)  Judicial  Transmission,  by  Action  of  Sale,  Mercantile  Seques- 
tration, and  Adjudication  in  Implement. 
(4.)  Transmission  to  the  Heir  by  Service  and  Precept  of  Glare 
Constat 

3.  Chapter  IV.  will  treat  of  Rights  limiting  the  right  of  pro- 
perty or  of  use — Redeemable  Rights,  Liferents,  Leases,  and 
Servitudes. 

4.  Chapter  V.  will  relate  to  Diligence  afibcting  Heritable  Rights 
— Preventive  by  Inhibition — In  security  by  Adjudication — In 
execution  by  Poinding  the  ground. 

5.  We  shall  next,  in  Chapter  VI.,  examine  the  Accessory  Writs 
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employed  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  Heritable  Property — 
Missives  and  Minutes  of  Sale — Articles  of  Roup.  Observations 
will  be  made  upon  the  examination  of  Titles,  the  Prescriptive 
Title,  and  the  Search  of  Incumbrances ;  and  the  subject  will 
conclude  with  a  general  review  of  particulars  requiring  atten- 
tion in  completing  the  transfer  and  title. 


PART   I. 

THE  GENERAL  REQUISITES  OF  ALL  DEEDS,  WHATEVER  MAY  BE  THE 
NATLTIE  OF  THE  RIGHTS  TO  WHICH  THEY  RELATE. 

CHAPTER   I. 

PRELIMIHABY  CONDITI0K8  TO  THE  VALIDITY  OF  DB1iD& 

A  GoH?BYA]fCB  or  Deed  implies  the  intervention  of  two  parties— one 
who  makes  or  executes  it,  and  is  called  the  Grantor,  and  another  who 
leceives  it,  and  is  named  the  Grantee.  It  implies,  also,  a  property, 
or  right,  or  obligation,  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  Deed. 
Now,  in  regard  to  these  points,  viz.,  the  parties  to  a  Deed  and  its 
rabject-matter,  the  Law  has  certain  requirements  antecedent  to  the 
transaction — ^requirements  which  may  be  decisive  in  condemning  the 
deed  even  before  we  look  at  its  contents.  There  must  be  in  the  parties 
a  capacity  to  contract  generally,  and  a  capacity  to  contract  also  with 
leference  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  deed ;  and  the  subject-matter 
most  be  suck  as  the  Law  permits  parties  to  contract  about  These 
are  points  which  evidently  require  our  earliest  consideration,  since 
tliere  can  be  no  effectual  deed  without  parties  capable  to  grant  and  to 
receive,  and  without  a  subject-matter  susceptible  of  conveyance  or 
other  contract ; — no  Deed  of  Sale,  for  instance,  unless  there  be  one 
party  possessed  of  a  legal  capacity  to  sell,  another  possessed  of  a  legal 
capacity  to  purchase,  and  a  thing  legally  capable  of  being  sold. 

1.  Capacity  of  Parties  to  make  Deeds. — It  is  indispensable  to  the 
validity  of  every  Deed,  that  the  party  executing  it  be  capable  of  de- 
liberating, and  of  giving  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  consent.  A  deed, 
emphatically  Factum,  the  highest  act  which  one  can  exercise  in  rela- 
tion to  his  property,  can  only  be  granted  by  a  person  whose  jydgment 
is  mature,  and  whose  mind  is  sound,  so  that  he  understands  what  he 
does.  This  is  a  doctrine  founded  in  the  clearest  principles  of  natural 
equity,  which  deny  effect  to  acts  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  a  party, 
who  was  in  reality  incapable  of  performing  such  acts  with  a  full  per- 
ception of  their  effect,  and  a  mature  judgment  as  to  their  fitness  ; 
whether  such  incapacity  results  from  nonage,  or  from  the  weakness 
mcident  also  to  old  age,  or  from  deprivation  of  reason,  permanent  or 
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temporary,  or  from  dependence  of  social  position,  requiring  the  aid 
of  a  stronger  judgment.  An  interesting  example  of  the  application 
of  this  great  principle  of  natural  justice  is  presented  in  the  Spanish 
Laws  of  the  Indies,  which  provided  portions  of  the  soil  of  Louisiana 
to  the  Aboriginal  Indians,  and  secured  the  value  of  such  lands  by 
preventing  the  intrusion  of  white  settlers.  But  every  Indian  was 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  being  manifestly  unequal,  from 
his  natural  disadvantages,  to  cope  with  the  children  of  civilisation. 
The  public  officers,  therefore,  were  appointed  guardians  of  the  Abori- 
gines, and  the  authority  of  these  guardians  was  necessary  to  a  valid 
Vol.  ill.  380.     alienation  of  their  property.     In  Chancellor  Kent's  Commentaries  on 

American  Law,  you  will  find  references  to  the  anxious  and  paternal 
careinrith  which  the  Spanish  Law  guarded  the  Indians  from  abuse 
and  fraud. 
Ingapactit  In  our  own  Law  the  first  disqualification  with  which  we  meet  on 

FROM  NoNAOK.  ^j^jg  jjead  is  that  of  imperfect  age.  A  person  is  incapable  of  contract- 
PupiLg.  ing  during  the  years  of  pupilarity,  which,  in  a  male,  continue  until  the 

MiKOR.  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year,  and,  in  a  female,  until  the  comple- 

tion of  her  twelfth  year ;  and  the  powera  of  contracting,  although  not 
denied,  are  limited  during  the  remainder  of  minority,  which,  in  both 
sexes,  ends  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  complete.  These  ages  have  been 
determined  by  law,  in  order  to  fix,  by  a  definite  criterion,  the  attain- 
ment of  those  degrees  of  maturity  of  judgment  at  the  end  of  pupilarity 
and  of  minority,  which,  in  the  dispensation  of  Nature,  are  really  be- 
stowed at  periods  infinitely  various.  The  term  *'  minority,"  although 
in  a  special  sense  limited  to  the  years  between  pupilarity  and  majority, 
is  applied  generally  to  the  whole  period  of  nonage.  The  father  is  the 
natural  guardian  of  his  child  ;  he  may  appoint  guardians  to  act  after 
his  death,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  death  without  making  such  ap- 
pointment, the  Law  provides  guardians — ^a  Tutor  to  the  pupil,  and 
Curators  to  the  minor — ^who  are  appointed,  in  legal  form,  according 
to  the  rules  minutely  explained  by  Erskine  in  his  Institute,  R  i. 
tit.  7. .  The  Tutor's  office  includes  the  charge  of  the  person  and 
estate  of  the  pupil ;  *  that  of  the  Curator  is  ad  negotta. 
Pupn.  WITHOUT  A  pupil  without  a  tutor  is  incapable  of  contracting  ;  BrucCy  24tli 
L'^JJ^R^ACTr'^''  January  1577.  In  that  case  it  was  held,  that  a  renunciation  by  a 
M.  8979.  pupil,  seven  years  old,  was  null  from  the  beginning  without  reduction, 

albeit  that  the  pupil  tacuit  per  utile  quadriennium.  And  again,  in  a 
sale  of  entailed  lands,  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  re- 
quired certain  heirs  of  entail  to  be  made  parties  to  the  application  for 

*  The  powers  and  the  duties  of  a  Tutor-at.law  will  be  found  very  fully  discussed  in  the 

22  D.  1504.        case  of  Stuart,  PetUionert  20th  July  1860,  and  subsequent  dates,  reversed  17th  May  1861. 

23  D.  51,  446,  This  case  referred  to  the  custody  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  a  pupil,  who  had  a  Tutor-atlaw  is 
o9^  902.  Scotland,  and  two  Gnardians  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England.  The  case 
j^p     I*        *      is  important,  as  showing  the  differences  that  exist  in  the  law  of  Scotland  and  England  on 

the  subject  of  minors. 
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having  the  sale  carried  through,  the  next  heir  being  a  pupil,  and  no 

tutor  having  been  appointed,  that  was  held  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the 

aJe;  Agnew  v.  Earl  of  Stair,  Slst  July  1822.     Upon  the  same  i  8haw*s  App. 

principle,  an  effectual  decree  inforo  cannot  be  pronounced  against  a  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

pupil,  unless  his  tutors  appear,  and  plead  in  the  character  of  tutors ;  cernbo 

Onwn  V.  Mibank's  Trustees,  9th  March  1854.     Pupils  are  exempt  ioi'lTii- 

from  imprisonment  for  civil  debt  by  the  Statute  1696,  cap.  41  ;  but  prisoned. 

this  privilege  ceases  after  pupilarity ;  Thomson  v.  Ker,  27th  January  i6  D.  8ii. 

1747.    Such  deeds,  as  it  is  competent  for  a  pupil  who  has  a  tutor  to  ^-  ®^*^- 

giant,  are  not  executed  by  the  pupil  himself,  but  by  the  tutor  alone. 

An  action,  however,  may  be  commenced  in  the  name  of  the  pupil 

alone,  and  the  Court  will  appoint  a  tutor  ad  litem.     Diligence  used 

before  such  appointment  is  valid  ;  the  fact  of  its  having  been  used  in 

the  pupil's  name  alone  being  no  more  a  nullity  in  the  diligence  than 

in  the  process  itself,  which  is  regularly  enough  brought  into  Court 

first  in  the  pupil's  name,  and  the  tutor  afterwards  appointed  ;  John-  M.  16346. 

stonY.  Johnston,  16th  Januaiy  1640.* 

Tntorshnominate  (ie.,  tutors  appointed  by  the  father)  have  the  Tutoh«- 
highest  powers  known  to  the  law.     They  do  not  require  judicial  ^°*'™^''"- 
authority  for  making  up  the  pupil's  titles  ;  and  in  this  and  other 
aets  of  administration,  they  must  act  on  their  own  responsibility. 
They  do  not  find  caution,  nor  are  they,  like  Factors  loco  tutoris, 
officers  of  Court.     The  Court  will  not,  therefore,  interpose  its  autho- 
rity to  their  uplifting  money,  for  which  they  do  not  find  security, 
and  for  which  they  are  not  responsible  to  the  Court ;  GraJiam,  21st  14  D.  357. 
Jannaiy  1852. 

The  law  does  not  impose  curators  upon  a  minor,  excepting  that  the  CuBATORfl. 
father,  if  alive,  is  the  legal  curator,  or  if  the  father  have  named  cura- 
tors, the  appointment  is  effectual.  Wlien  the  father  has  died  without 
appointing  guardians,  it  is  optional  to  a  minor,  upon  attaining  the 
age  of  puberty,  to  choose  Curators  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Sta- 
tute 1555,  c.  35,  or  to  act  without  them.f  The  deeds  of  a  minor 
haring  curators  are  subscribed  by  himself,  and  by  them  as  consent- 
ing.: 

*  A  tutor  ad  litem  is  validly  appointed  to  minoni  having  interest  in  proceedings  under 
the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  at  any  stage ;  Kerr  v.  Marqvis  of  AUsa,  12th  June  1854.         1  Macq.  App. 

t  Factors  loco  ttUorU  are  appointed  to  pnpils,  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt  1730,  upon  '^^"' 
tammaiy  petition.     Bnt  the  Court  will  not  thus  undertake  the  management  of  the  estates  of 
minors,  who  can  choose  curators.    Accordingly,  in  Macearthurj  16th  June  1854,  and  Bar-  17  D.  61. 
fva,  16th  November  1854,  the  Court  refused  to  appoint  a  curator  to  a  minor  upon  a  snm- 
maiy  petition.     Upon  the  same  petition,  however,  a  curator  bonis  was  appointed  to  minors 
jmberes,  and  a  factor  loco  tutoris  to  pupils.     Carter^  2l8t  January  1857.  19  D.  286. 

Z  la  the  case  of  Marquis  of  Hastings^  18th  July  1849,  an  application  for  leave  to  feu  12  D.  918. 
pftTtof  sn  entailed  estate  was  made  by  the  heir  in  possession,  a  minor,  and  his  curators. 
Ihe  aflBdavit,  prodnced  in  terms  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  §  6,  waa  subscribed  by  the 
mioor  himself.    The  Court  recommended  that,  ob  mnjorem  cavlelam,  it.  should  also  be  sub- 
scribed by  one  or  more  of  his  curators. 
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Moveable 
Estate  may 
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Heritable 
cahhot  with- 
out judicial 
authoritt. 
Eiiik.i.7.  17. 


M.  16389. 


Cases  in 
WHICH  sale 
adthorized. 


F.  C. 

16  B.  420. 


16  D.  536. 


17  D.  115. 
17  D.  314. 
17  D.  599. 


4  8.  688 ;  affd. 
3  WiL  and  Sh. 
A  pp.  246. 


But  it  is  onlj  withiu  certain  limitations  that  the  law  authorizes 
de^s  affecting  the  estates  of  pupils  and  minors,  who  have  tutors  and 
curators.  The  power  of  disposal  of  their  moveable  estate  does  not 
appear  to  be  restricted.  But  the  sale  by  a  tutor  of  his  pupil's  heri- 
tage without  judicial  authority  is  null ;  and  such  authority  will  be 
granted  only  upon  grounds  of  the  most  ui^ent  necessity.  Any  views 
of  expediency  or  advantage,  however  probable  or  certain,  will  be  dis- 
regarded, and  the  Court  will  interpose  its  authority  only  in  circum 
stances  of  necessity,  and  upon  the  next  heirs  and  the  creditors  of  the 
pupil  being  brought  into  Court,  not  by  summary  petition,  but  by  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  form  of  an  ordinary  action.  This  doctrine  is 
now  so  firmly  established,  that  even  if  the  Court  has  interponed  its 
authority,  the  sale  will,  notwithstanding,  be  reduced,  if  it  shall  be 
shown  not  to  have  been  an  act  of  necessity.  Such  a  reduction  was 
granted  in  the  case  of  Vere  v.  Dale,  29th  February  1804.*  In  1787 
the  Court  had  authorized  Mr.  Yere's  tutors  to  grant  a  feu  of  land, 
which  was,  in  the  words  of  the  finding,  "  for  the  utility  and  advan- 
*'  tage''  of  the  pupiL  The  pupil  was  at  this  time  six  years  of  age, 
and  upon  attaining  majority  he  challenged  the  sale  as  uUra  vires  of 
the  tutors  to  make,  and  also  uUra  tnres  of  the  Court  to  authorize ; 
and  the  sale  was  accordingly  reduced  "  as  being''  (in  the  words  of 
the  judgment)  "  only  an  object  of  apparent  advantage,  but  not  of 
"  urgent  necessity."  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  Court  refused  to 
authorize  a  sale,  where  it  was  shown  to  be  a  measure  of  the  highest 
expediency,  but  no  necessity  was  proved  ;  Finiaysons  v.  Fitdaysons^ 
22d  December  1810  ;  and  in  Boyle,  19th  February  1853,  they  refused 
to  authorize  a  factor  hco  tutorie  to  grant  a  feu  in  circumstanc-es  of 
great  advantage  to  his  pupil's  estate.  The  prevention  of  loss,  how- 
ever, in  the  pupil's  property,  constitutes  necessity  so  as  to  authorize 
a  sale  of  his  heritage ;  MtUler  v.  Dixon,  11th  February  1854;.  In 
that  case,  the  property  was  held  by  trustees  under  a  marriage-con- 
tract for  a  mother  in  liferent  and  her  children  in  fee,  and  the  report 
exhibits  the  procedure  adopted  in  such  circumstances  to  validate  a 
sale.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  debts,  authority  was  granted  to 
tutors-nominate  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  pupil's  property,  in 
Bellamy  J  30th  November  1854 ;  and  to  sell  the  pupiFs  heritage  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  Mackenzie,  27th  January  1855.  But,  in  White, 
7th  March  1855,  a  father  having,  as  tutor  and  administrator-in-law, 
applied  by  petition  for  authority  to  borrow  or  sell,  in  order  to  pay 
debts  affecting  the  pupil's  heritable  estate,  the  Court  refused  the  ap- 
plication ;  and  a  distinction  was  taken  between  a  tutor-dative  or  a 

*  "  If  the  transaction  vere  to  be  reduced  and  set  aside  bjr  the  pupil  when  he  comes  of 
<*  age — which  it  may  be,  notwithstanding  the  special  power  granted  by  this  Ckmrt,  as  was 
"  found  in  Vere  v.  Dale — the  cautioner  of  the  tutor-dative  would  be  still  liable  for  the  lofls, 
"  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  judgment  against  the  cautioner  in  Maton  and  Ocnoan  v. 
"  Murdoch,  9ih  June  1826 ;"  per  Lord  Deab  in  White,  17  D.  p.  602. 
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judicial  fistctor,  whose  cautioners  will  be  liable  for  the  price,  when  a 
sale  is  authorized  by  the  Court  or  made  by  a  creditor  lending  on 
power  to  borrow,  and  the  case  of  a  tutor,  for  whom  the  Court  holds 
no  such  security.* 

A  minor  may»  with  the  consent  of  his  curators,  alienate  his  hen-  Minob  mat 
table  property  without  judicial  authority,  but  the  transaction  will  be  ^IsekT^o- 
challengeable  by  the  minor  himself,  after  attaining  majority,  sxid  driennium 
within  the  qiuidriennium  uUle^  upon  the  grounds  of  minority  and 
lesion — ^that  is,  hurt  or  prejudice     In  order  to  guard  against  such  a 
result,  the  authority  of  the  Court  has  been  anxiously  sought  by  cura- 
tors, and  by  parties  dealing  with  minors.     But  such  authority  is  not 
necessary,  nor,  if  granted,  does  it  exclude  the  minor's  claim  to  resti- 
tution on  the  ground  of  lesion,  and  the  Court  will  not,  therefore,  now 
interpone  its  authority  in  such  transactiona     It  was  refused  in  the 
case  of  WaUace  v.  Wallace,  8th  March  1817.    The  minor  must  make  F.c. 
his  challenge  within  the  guadriennium  utUey  when  the  ground  of  re- 
duction is  minority  and  lesion.f    But  if,  irrespectively  of  that  plea, 
the  deed  is  null  upon  other  grounds, — ^as  being  granted,  for  instance, 
without  consent  of  his  curator, — then  he  is  not  limited  to  the  four 
years ;  Manuel  v.  Mamiel,  1 5th  January  1853.  15  D.  284. 

Deeds  granted  by  minors  who  have  curators  without  their  consent  l>ni>B  bt 
aiB  null,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  minor  was  ^^^  consbht 
benefited  by  them — that  what  he  got  for  granting  the  deed  was  in  »u"^  mcbpt 
remversumy  turned  to  his  profit,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  maintenance  ,«„i  verjtfm. 
or  education.     There  are  various  illustrations  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
Dictionary  under  the  head  Mikor  ;  and  we  may  refer  to  Stuart  v.  M.  8943. 
Stuart,  23d  March  1639,  and  to  Dennistoun  v.  Mudie,  31  st  January  12D.6I8. 
1850.    The  latter  was  the  case  of  a  minor  dealing  in  railway  shares 
to  the  amount  of  £50,000  ;  but  the  Court  assoilzied  him,  on  the  pica 
of  minority  and  lesion,  from  an  action,  at  the  instance  of  a  share- 
broker,  for  the  balance  of  the  account*current  between  them. 

Even  where  his  curators  consent,  the  minor  is  entitled  to  restitu- 
tion in  so  far  as  the  sum  has  not  been  profitably  applied.  This  was 
strongly  exemplified  in  Harkness  v.  Oraham,  20th  June  1833 — a  us. 760. 

*  In  MaconoehU  {Oraham's  Curator),  3d  February  1867,  there  haTing  been  submitted  19  D.  366. 
lot  tbe  opinion  of  the  whole  Judges,  the  question,  whether  it  was  eompeUrU  for  the  Court, 
inuieT  anj  ciFcumatances,  however  urgent,  to  grant  to  a  euraiar  bonis  power  to  burden  the 
fin  of  the  heritable  estate  of  a  person  under  curatory,  "  but  not  cognosced,  or  divested,  or  Court  mat 
**  fiwnd  incapable  to  act  by  any  appropriate  or  competent  judicial  proceeding,"  it  was  found,  orakt  power 
V  *ie  majority  of  the  consulted  Judges,  competent  for  the  Court  to  grant  the  power  "  when  ""^  ^^"^  ®* 
"  tbat  shall  be  thought  proper."    The  application,  however,  in  that  case  was  refused.    In  "^*^^*' 
iMdatttf  [8omennlle*tfactor)j  I7th  February  1857,  it  was  held  that  there  was  a  legal  neces-  ]9  D.  455. 
n^  for  a  sale  of  the  lunatic's  estate ;  and  power  to  sell  was  accordingly  granted  to  the  cura- 
^-   A  case  where  power  to  burden  was  granted  occurred  in  Wood  (Wordsworth's  factor),  19  D.  428. 
Uth  February  1857. 

t  It  is  not  enoQgh  to  state  the  plea  of  minority  and  lesion  in  defence  to  an  action  on  a 
^ocament  granted  during  minority.  A  reduction  must  be  brought  within  the  four  years. 
StemH  V.  Snodffrass,  20th  December  1860.  23  D.  187. 
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case  in  which  a  minor  eighteen  years  of  age  had  granted  bond  and 

heritable  security,  with  consent  of  his  curators,  for  £4000,  and  his 

creditors  wero  found  entitled  to  challenge  it  on  the  head  of  minority 

and  lesion,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  lender  should  prove  that  the 

money  was  in  rem  verauia  of  the  minor. 

Eppect  of  You  will  find  the  protection,  granted  to  minors  generally,  well  illus- 

w!^."^         trated  by  the  cases  of  M 'Michael  v.  Barbour,  17th  December  1840, 

dD.279.  where  a  minor  managing  the  affairs  of  his  father,  who  was  incapable 

of  attending  to  business,  having  granted  his  bill  for  a  debt  previously 
due  by  the  father,  the  bill  was  reduced  as  not  in  rem  versum  of  the 
17  D.  265.  minor ;  and  o(  Bruce  v.  Hamilton,  23d  December  1854,  where  an  ante- 
nuptial marriage-contract,  executed  by  a  female  in  minority,  but  not 
by  her  curators,  was  found  not  to  be  ipso  jure  null ;  no  lesion  being 
proved.  Loid  Ivory  observed : — "  The  nullity  is  pleaded  to  such  an 
"  extent  as  to  exclude  an  inquiry  into  the  question,  whether  the  deed 
''  was  for  her  benefit  There  are  none  of  our  writers  on  law  who  say 
*'  anything  as  to  this  nullity,  who  do  not  concur  in  the  qualification  of 
"  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  a  nullity  to  be  pleaded  against  injury ;  and 
**  where  the  deed  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor,  the  nullity  cannot  be 
"  pleaded.  ...  I  do  not  think  the  doctrine  of  the  nullity  of  a  deed, 
**  entered  into  by  a  minor  without  consent  of  his  curators,  is  so  abso- 
lute as  to  undergo  no  qualification.  There  are  other  instances  which 
might  be  mentioned,  as  showing  that  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
nullity  of  acts  done  by  a  minor  without  his  curators  undergoes  some 
qualification ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  minor  enters  into  a  trade, 
'^  or  where  the  minor  grants  a  bill,  could  it  be  said  that  such  transact 
"  tions,  if  the  minor  has  curators,  shall  not  be  good  ?  I  do  not  wish 
"  to  impugn  the  general  doctrine,  that  deeds,  entered  into  by  a  minor 
^*  without  consent  of  his  curators,  are  null ;  but  only  to  point  out  such 
"  modifications  as  the  peculiar  case  of  marriage  calls  for.''  The  nullity 
of  deeds,  granted  by  minors  without  consent  of  their  curators,  was 
M.  8988.  also  qualified  in  the  case  of  marriage-contracts,  in  Davidson  v.  Hanvilr 

Hailes,  p.  265.  ton,  4th  July  1632,  and  Young  v.  Robertson,  24th  January  1769. 

Tutors  cannot  alter  the  order  of  succession  to  their  pupil's  estate. 
How  FAR  After  the  age  of  pupilarity,  a  minor  can  make  a  testament,  that 

w»KOB  MAif       j^  ^  j^^  disposing  of  his  moveable  property  after  his  death,  with- 
M.8949.  out  the  consent  of  his  curators  ;  Stevenson  v.  Allans,  30th  November 

1680  ;  but,  even  with  their  consent,  he  cannot  make  a  settlement  of 
M.  8964.  his  heritable  estate  ;  Clydesdale  v.  Dundonaid,  26th  January  1 726 ; 

M.8966.  Gunynghame  v.  Whiteford,  8th  March  1797  ;  because  he  is  not,  in  the 

eye  of  the  law,  yet  possessed  of  that  deliberating  mind  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  so  important  an  act. 
Deeds  not  From  the  deeds  liable  to  challenge  on  the  ground  of  minority,  you 

REDuciBi^.       ^j.^  ^^  except  such  as  the  pupil  himself,  if  major,  might  be  compelled 

to  grant — the  discharge,  for  instance,  of  a  debt  owing  to  the  pupil's 


« 
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estate,  which  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  pay  ;  Graham  v.  Earl  of  March,  M.  16339. 

3ist  January  1 735.  The  Court,  however,  will  not  authorize  a  debtor  to 

pay  to  a  minor  who  has  no  curators ;  Kirkman  v.  Pym,  1  st  August  1 782.  ^.  8977,  and 

It  is  held  by  Bankton  in  his  Institute,  that  a  minor  without  cura-  ^  o^^Jo 
tors  may  execute  a  presentation  to  a  church. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  in  view,  that,  contrary  to  the  ordinaiy  Cohtractb  by 
rule  of  law  in  mutual  contracts,  although  deeds  by  a  pupil  or  minor  hbductblb*by'^ 
without  consent  of  their  tutors  or  curators  have  no  effect  against  the  othbx  parties. 
minors,  yet  they  are  binding  upon  the  parties  who  thereby  contracted 
with  them  ;  and  that  these  parties  may  be  compelled  to  implement 
their  obligations  under  such  deeds  and  contracts,  if  the  fulfilment  be 
deemed  beneficial  to  the  minor. 

These  are  the  chief  points  demanding  attention  with  respect  to  the 
deeds  of  parties  during  their  nonage ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  view, 
that  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  our  in- 
quiries here,  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  the  law  relating  to  minority  ; 
and  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  touched  upon,  the  object  is  simply 
to  show  the  legal  position  of  minors  and  their  guardians  as  respects 
the  capacity  of  granting  deeds.  This  observation  will  apply  also  to 
the  lemarks  which  will  be  made  as  to  other  descriptions  of  persons 
whose  capacity  in  this  respect  the  law  has  denied  or  modified. 

Married  Women  fall  within  this  class.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  Dbedr  bt  Mab- 
woman,  upon  her  marriage,  becomes  persona  niUla,  her  person  being,  ""^  ^'""* 
as  it  is  said,  sunk  in  that  of  her  husband  ;  and  she  is,  therefore,  held 
incapable  of  undertaking  any  personal  obligation.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  holds  universally  with  regard  to  women  during  their  marriage, 
and  which  it  is  indispensable  for  the  Conveyancer  to  keep  steadily  in 
view,  viz.,  that  whatever  other  deeds  she  may  competently  grant,  a 
irife  cannot  grant  any  deed  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  obligation 
binding  her  during  the  marriage,  and  that,  with  the  limited  exceptions 
to  be  presently  explained,  the  personal  obligation  of  a  wife  is  abso- 
lutely null 

By  marriage  the  husband  is  constituted  his  wife's  curator,  and,  in  P"»«>i'a"' 
general,  his  consent  is  necessary  to  validate  every  deed  which  it  is  without  con- 
competent  for  her  to  execute.     But  his  consent  will  not  validate  her  *""  **'  ^^*" 

^  ,  band  void. 

personal  obligation  ;  and,  therefore,  all  bonds,  bills,  promissory  notes, 
contracts,  cautionary  obligations,  and  other  obligations  by  a  married 
woman,  with  or  without  her  husband's  consent,  are  void ;  and  no 
ratification  by  her  during  the  marriage  will  make  them  effectual 
The  Reports  afford  numerous  illustrations  of  this  principle.  In  the 
case  of  Birch  v.  DouglaSy  14th  January  1663,  a  personal  bond  executed  M-  ^^^^• 
by  a  wife  during  marriage,  and  subscribed  also  by  her  husband,  was 
found  null,  although  she  had  ratified  it  upon  oath.^    Among  the 

*  See  Erakine,  iii.  3.  60,  for  the  principle  upon  which  effect  is  not  given  to  such  oaths. 
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Mabbied         authorities  of  recent  date  are  the  following: — Lennox  A  Co.  v.  Audien- 
Ya^'  ^'^'^^  clo88,  19th  May  182 1 :  here  a  letter  of  guarantee  by  a  married  woman, 

containing  a  consent  by  her  husband,  was  found  null  and  ineffectual 
6  S.  204.  against  her  person  and  estate.    In  Thomson  v.  EldeVy  4th  December 

1827,  a  bill  accepted  by  a  husband  and  wife  was  found  not  obliga- 
tory upon  her,  even  after  the  husband's  death  ;  and  the  effect  of  mar- 
riage upon  the  obligation  of  a  woman  is  distinctly  exhibited  by  the 
9S.  558.  case  of  Balfour  Y.  Ewing,  5th  March  1831,  where  there  were  two 

bills,  one  granted  by  the  party  before  her  marriage,  and  the  other 
afterwards,  the  second  being  a  renewal  of  the  first.  It  was  found  that 
the  first  bill  was  discharged,  and  that  the  second,  although  a  renewal, 
being  granted  after  marriage,  could  create  no  obligation. 

The  inherent  nullity  of  such  obligations  may  be  taken  off  by  the 
party's  homologation  after  she  shall  have  become  sui  juris  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  ;  and  an  equitable  relief  has  been  extended 
M^T  ▲FFBcr     to  parties  dealing  with  a  married  woman,  to  this  effect,  that  her  per- 
MKTY^"  ^**^  sonal  obligation  has  been  held  to  affect  her  separate  property  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  shown  that  the  money  has  been  in  rem 
M.  5980.         versum  of  herself;  Harvey  and  Fawel  y.  ChesseWs  Trustees,  21st  Feb- 
15  D.  451.       ruary  1791.    On  this  principle,  in  Oifford  v.  Rennie,  1st  March  1858, 
Fufep.  38.       a  married  woman  was  held  liable  for  expenses  incurred  on  her  em- 
ployment with  her  husband's  consent,  in  vindication  of  an  alimentaiy 
fund  belonging  to  her. 
JusMarUtAVD     By  marriage  two  rights  arise  to  the  husband  in  connexion  with 
u^^-vt^.    ^^«  ^^*'®'^  property— the  Jus  Mariti  and  the  Right  of  Administration. 

These  are  sometimes  confounded,  but  they  are  quite  different  from 
each  other,  and  it  is  essential  carefully  to  distinguish  between  them. 
The  Ju«  mariti  gives  to  the  husband  a  personal  interest  on  his  own 
behalf  in  those  portions  of  his  wife's  property  which  are  transferred 
to  him  by  the  assignation  implied  in  marriage.  Her  moveables,  for 
instance,  are  merged  in  the  commumio  bonorum,  which  is  subject  to 
his  sole  control  and  disposal.^  The  right  of  administration,  again, 
is  derived  from  the  husband's  character  of  cwrator.  As  guardian,  he 
has  charge  of  his  wife's  property  as  well  as  of  her  person ;  so  he  is 
entitled  to  levy  the  rents  of  her  heritable  estate,  and  these,  when 

CoNjTJOAL  *  By  the  Conjugal  Rights  Act,  24  and  25  Vict.  cap.  86,  sect.  16,  it  is  provided,  that, 

RxGHTB  Act.  "  When  a  married  woman  succeeds  to  property,  or  acqnires  right  to  it,  by  donation,  bequest, 
"  or  any  other  means  than  by  the  exercise  of  her  own  industry,  the  hnshand  or  his  crediton, 
*'  or  any  other  person  claiming  under  or  through  him,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
"  same  as  falling  within  the  communio  honorum,  or  under  the  jm  mariti  or  husband's  right 
"  of  administration,  except  on  the  condition  of  making  therefrom  a  reasonable  provision  foi 
**  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  wife,  if  a  claim  therefor  be  made  on  her  behalf.**  \\ 
is  further  provided  by  the  same  section,  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  amount  ol 
the  provision,  the  matter  shall  be  determined  in  an  ordinary  action  in  the  Court  of  SessiQii 
and  that  no  claim  for  such  provision  shall  be  competent  to  the  wife,  if,  before  it  is  made,  the 
husband  or  his  assignee  or  disponee  shall  have  obtained  complete  and  lawful  possession  o 
the  property,  or  if  his  creditor  shall  have  attached  the  same  by  completed  diligence. 
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levied,  fall  under  the  communion  of  goods.  But  here  it  is  chiefly  im- 
portant to  remark,  that,  the  husband  being  curator,  the  wife  cannot 
dispose  of  her  own  property  without  his  consent  This  holds  not  only 
with  regard  to  her  heritable  property,  but  as  to  such  part  of  her  per- 
sonal estate  also  as  has  been  exempted  from  the  jus  mariti^  by  con- 
tract of  marriage  or  otherwise.  We  shall  find  presently  that  the  right 
of  administration,  as  well  as  the  jus  mariH,  may  be  barred  by  agree- 
mont,  or  discharged. 

From  the  legal  effects  which  have  been  described,  it  follows  that, 
during  the  marriage,  a  wife,  with  her  husband's  consent,  may  dispose 
of  the  heritable  estate  belonging  to  her ;  but  she  has  not  that  power 
with  regard  to  the  moveable  estate,  since,  as  already  noticed,  it  falls 
under  the  jtts  maritiy  and  is  subject  to  the  exclusive  disposal  of  the 
husband.  The  jvs  mariti^  however,  does  not  extend  to  paraphernal 
goods,  that  is,  the  wife's  wearing  apparel  and  ornaments,  or  to  rights 
which  belong  to  her  exclusive  of  her  husband,  in  consequence  of  his 
jus  mariti  having  been  renounced  by  contract,  or  by  the  deed  under 
which  she  acquired  the  right. 

But  although  the  wife  has  power  to  dispose  of  her  heritable  or  sepa-  Deeds  affect. 
rate  moveable  estate,  that  power  must  be  exercised,  as  we  have  seen,  2S^/'^of*" 
subject  to  the  curatorial  power  of  the  husband,  which  power  draws  Wife. 
hack  to  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  banns  antecedently  to  the 
marriage.     All  deeds,  therefore,  which  are  done  or  granted  by  a  wife 
without  her  husband's  consent,  are  null,  although  they  relate  to  her  Without  ooh- 
own  separate  property,  and  do  not  encroach  on  his  rights,  unless  the  ^^^'^  """" 
husband's  power  of  administration  shall  have  been  expressly  excluded. 
In  Boyle  y.  Crawford,  5th  March  1822,  a  disposition  of  coal,  of  which  i  S.  372. 
the  wife  was  proprietrix,  having  been  granted  by  her  in  the  absence 
and  without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  it  was  reduced  as  funditus 
null  and  void     Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  held  by  Erskine  that  Inst.  i.  6. 27. 
if  the  wife  should,  without  her  husband's  consent,  dispone  her  lands 
under  reservation  of  his  jits  mariti  and  right  of  courtesy,  the  deed 
would  be  void,  because  he  is  her  guardian  for  security  of  herself  and 
her  heirs,  as  well  as  for  his  own  right.    In  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple, in  the  case  of  Rennie  v.  Riixhie,  25th  April  1845,  the  House  4  BelVs  Apple. 
of  Lords,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  found  that  ^^^' 
an  assignation  by  a  wife  of  a  fund  from  which  the  jus  mariti  was 
excluded,  was  void,  having  been  granted  without  her  husband's  con- 
sent during  his  temporaty  absence  abroad.   It  is  undoubted  that,  with  With  oonbrvt 
the  husband's  consent,  a  wife  may  effectually  dispose  of  her  separate  ^k«^^"^^«"- 
estate,  heritable  or  moveable,  and  that  such  deeds  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged i  Cl&rk  V.  Oibson,  24th  January  1826.     Here  a  sale  of  an  4  S.  388. 
annuity  by  a  married  woman,  with  her  husband's  consent,  was  sus- 
tained against  a  challenge  made  by  herself  on  the  allegation  that  the 
money  had  been  paid  to  her  husband,  and  upon  other  grounds.     In 
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Brown  v.  BedeUy  3d  December  1830,  an  heritable  security  panted 
by  a  wife,  with  her  Imsband's  consent,  for  money  advanced  to  him, 
was  sustained.  But  the  husband  has  no  power  to  dispose  of  his 
wife's  heritable  estate  without  her  authority ;  Kennedy  v.  Watson, 
29th  November  1848. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  husband  consent  to  leases  granted  by  his 
wife  of  her  heritable  estate,  unless  his  right  of  administration  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  right  of  administration 
may  be  discharged,  as  well  as  the  jtis  mariti;  Keggie  v.  Christie, 
25th  May  1815.  When,  therefore,  both  the  jt«  mariti  and  the  right 
of  administration  are  discharged,  the  husband  has  no  right  to  chal- 
lenge deeds  granted  by  the  wife  without  his  consent ;  Gordon  v. 
Gordon,  16th  November  1832.  In  Primrose,  9th  March  1850,  the 
Court  sustained  a  petition  by  a  married  woman  for  disentailing  her 
property,  though  presented  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband, 
both  \i\BJus  mariti  and  right  of  administration  having  been  renounced, 
and  held  her  entitled  to  subscribe  the  deed  of  disentail  without  his 
consent. 

The  jus  mariti  being  an  interest  strongly  founded  in  the  Law,  it 
can  only  be  excluded  by  direct  and  explicit  words.  You  will  find  an 
example  of  terras  ineffectual  to  exclude  this  right,  in  Cuthbertson  y. 
Pollock,  22d  November  1799.  If  the  wife  is  minor  when  she  executes 
a  deed  with  the  consent  of  her  husband  as  curator,  she  is  entitled  to 
challenge  and  reduce  it  upon  the  head  of  minority  and  lesion.  It  was 
so  found  in  Gibson  v.  Scoon,  6th  June  1809. 

During  a  legal  or  voluntary  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  when 
the  husband  has  settled  an  allowance  for  her  maintenance,  the  wife's 
personal  obligations  receive  effect,  but  not  so  as  to  subject  her  to  per- 
sonal diligence  before  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  But  when  the 
husband  resides  abroad,  and  the  wife  carries  on  an  independent  trade 
in  Scotland,  she  may  contract  so  as  to  subject  her  person  to  dilig-ence 
— an  inroad  upon  the  law  of  marriage  founded  mainly  upon  consider- 
ation for  married  women  in  such  circumstances,  since  the  public  will 
more  readily  transact  with,  and  trust,  those  who  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  liabilities.  This  doctrine  was  fixed  by  the  Court  after  deli- 
berate consideration,  in  the  case  of  Chumside\,  Currie,  11th  July 
1789  ;  and  the  authority  of  that  decision  was  recognised  in  Orme  v, 
Diffors,  30th  November  1833,  notwithstanding  doubts  expressed  by 
Mr.  Bell  in  liis  Commentaries,  and  by  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  Notes  on 
Stair — doubts  which  were  participated  in  by  Lord  Moncreiff,  as  stated 
in  his  note  in  reporting  Orme*s  case,  where  his  Lordship  points  out 
the  discrepancy  between  this  decision  and  the  law  as  settled  in  !Eng- 
land,  where  a  married  woman  is  not  liable  unless  her  husband  has 
been  transported.  The  doctrine  established  by  the  cases  of  Chum 
side  and  Orme  must  be  carefully  limited  to  the  circumstances  in  con 
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nexion  with  which  it  was  introduced,  viz ,  where  the  wife  is  seeking 
support  in  her  husband's  absence  by  canying  on  a  trada   She  cannot 
grant  a  valid  disposition  of  heritable  property  without  her  husband's 
consent,  even  when  he  is  bankrupt  and  abroad ;  Dick  v.  Donald  and  2  Wil.  and 
Cnthberiaony  12th  December  J826, — reversing  the  judgment  of  the         ^^' 
Court  of  Session,  which  is  not  reported.    In  the  case  of  Biichanan  v.  6  8.  986. 
Dickie,  17th  June  1828,  a  married  woman  in  trade  was,  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  found  primarily  liable  for  monies  collected  by 
her,  her  husband  being  alive  and  in  this  country  ;  but  the  opinions 
of  the  Judges  show  that  the  decree  was  limited  so  as  to  exempt  the 
wife  from  personal  diligence.* 

A  married  woman  may,  without  her  husband^s  consent,  dispose  of  Mat  Dnpoea 
her  separate  property,  heritable  and  moveable,  by  deeds  to  take  ^[^2^^|[][J[^ 
effect  at  her  death  ;  and  she  may  also  grant  a  bond  to  take  eiFect  at 
her  death.-f' 

The  distinction  between  the  deeds  which  a  married  woman  can 
grant,  viz.,  those  affecting  her  property,  and  the  deeds  which  she  cannot  4  Mar.,  Jury 
grant,  viz.,  such  as  affect  her  person,  is  clearly  sliown  in  Smith  v.  Kemp,  ^P*  ^^* 
10th  January  1828,  where  a  law-agent  employed  to  take  a  security 
from  a  wife,  instead  of  a  deed  mortgaging  her  estate,  took  a  personal 
bond,  and  was  held  responsible  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  deed 
being  void. 

It  has  been  decided  in  Stoddart  v.  Rutherford,  30th  June  1812,  Mat  act  a« 
that  a  married  woman  may  legally  be  named,  and  may  act,  as  a  _,  ^ 

*  By  the  Conjugal  Rights  Act  important  rights  are  conferred  upon  wives  deserted  bj  24  &  25  Vict, 
their  husbands.     It  is  now  competent  for  any  wife  deserted  by  her  husband  to  apply  to  any  ^  ®^* 
lioid  Ordinary,  or,  in  time  of  Tacation,  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  bills,  of  the  Court  of  §  1* 
Sesrion,  by  petition,  for  an  order  to  protect  against  her  husband  and  his  creditors  any  pro- 
perty she  has  acquired  or  may  acquire  by  her  own  industry,  or  to  which  she  has  succeeded 
or  may  succeed  after  such  desertion.     Ailer  the  interlocutor  of  protection  is  pronounced,  and 
intimated  as  provided  for  in  the  Statute,  the  property  of  the  wife  is  to  belong  to  her  as  if  she  8  ^* 
were  unmarried,  proTided  that  the  protection  is  not  to  extend  to  such  property  as  the  hns- 
baod  has  obtained  fiill  possession  of,  or  his  creditors  have  attached  by  completed  diligence, 
pricrto  the  date  of  presenting  the  petition.    An  order  of  protection  made  and  intimated  is  §  5« 
declared  to  have  the  effect  of  a  decree  of  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro^  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty, rights,  and  obligations  of  the  husband  and  wife,  and  in  regard  to  the  wife's  capacity 
to  lae  and  be  sned.    After  a  decree  of  separation,  all  property  which  the  wife  may  acquire  §  6. 
or  Boceeed  to  is  to  be  held  by  her  as  property  from  which  her  husband's  jus  mariti  and 
light  of  administration  is  excluded.    The  order  of  protection  continues  good  until  the  parties 
again  cohabit,  and  upon  this  taking  place  it  may  be  recalled,  as  provided  for  in  section  3.  8  3. 
The  recal  is  not  to  affect  any  right  or  interest  acquired  by  the  wife  during  the  subsistence  of 
the  Older  or  rights  of  third  parties  who  may  have  dealt  with  her ;  and  property  acquired 
^nring  the  subsistence  of  the  order  is  to  remain  vested  in  the  wife,  exclusive  of  the  jua  mariti 
and  right  of  administration  of  her  husband. 

t  The  doctrine  here  stated  was  very  fully  discussed  in  MUler  v.  Milne* 8  Tnistees,  where  21  D.  392. 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court  was  taken.  The  case  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Court  upon  other  grounds ;  but  the  Lord  President  speaks  of  this 
doctrine  as  part  of  the  settled  law  of  the  country :  Lord  Deas  differed  in  opinion.  The 
€>piBioDs  of  the  Jndges  of  the  First  Division  will  be  found  to  contain  very  full  and  able 
ducoisions  of  the  law  on  this  subject. 
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Married         trustee,  and  sine  qud  nan,  there  being,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Meadow- 
^^^^'  *^      bank,  "  no  sinking  of  the  rational  person  by  marriage."    Her  husband 
may  no  doubt  object,  but,  in  order  to  do  so  effectually,  he  must  pro- 
hibit her  in  limine. 
Judicial  Rati-      From  a  regard  to  the  influence  which  husbands  naturally  have  oyer 
Mamubd"^      their  wives,  and  to  the  possibility  of  that  influence  being  exerted  in 
WoMEv.  causing  them  to  execute  deeds  which  may  be  afterwards  challenged 

upon  the  ground  that  they  were  granted  not  voluntarily,  but  under  the 
eompulsitor  of  force  or  threats,  parties  contracting  with  wives  fre- 
quently require  for  their  own  security  a  judicial  ratification  by  the 
wife.  She  appears  before  a  magistrate  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 
(whose  presence  will  nullify  the  ratification),  and  there  she  solemnly 
ratifies  and  approves  of  the  deed,  declares  that  she  was  not  compelled 
or  seduced  to  grant  it,  but  did  so  of  her  own  free  will ;  and  gives  her 
great  oath,  that  she  will  never  quarrel  or  impugn  it. 

The  Act  1481,  cap.  83,  shows  the  ratification  in  practice  at  that 

early  period,  and  the  effect  given  to  it  in  cutting  off  the  power  of 

1. 6.  33.  challenge.     It  is  mentioned  by  Erskine  in  his  larger  work,  that  ia  his 

time  the  wife's  solemn  declaration  was  coming  into  use  in  ratifications 
instead  of  her  oa£h  according  to  the  previous  inveterate  usaga  In 
recent  practice,  however,  such  ratifications  are  given  upon  oath  ;  and 
the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  iv.  cap.  43,*  was  passed,  in  order  to  exempt 
judicial  ratifications  by  married  women  from  the  operation  of  the 
previous  Statute  5  &  6  Will  iv.,  cap.  62,  by  which  declarations  had 
been  substituted  in  place  of  certain  oaths. 
Not  mecEssARY  Judicial  ratification,  however,  is  not  necessary  to  validate  the  deed 
Iderd^''^^™     of  a  married  woman.    The  deed  is  valid  of  itself,  if  it  be  not  reduced, 

and  the  effect  of  the  ratification  is  only  to  secure  it  from  challenge, 
by  excluding  the  allegation  that  it  was  granted  through  force  or  fear. 
Accordingly,  the  objection  to  the  deed  of  a  married  woman,  that  it 
had  not  been  judicially  ratified,  has  repeatedly  been  repelled,  where 
there  was  no  averment  that  the  deed  had  been  granted  under  the 
operation  of  force  or  fear.  It  was  so  in  the  case  already  referred  to 
4  a  388.  of  Clark  v.  Qibson,  24th  January  1826 ;  and  in  Buchan  v.  Risk,  Ist 

12  S.  511.  March  1834,  this  was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  attempted 
to  reduce  a  disposition  of  heritage  granted  by  a  married  woman  in 
security  of  her  husband's  debt,  and  which  disposition  she  had  refused 
to  ratify.  It  was  held,  however,  that  the  absence  of  a  ratification  ^was 
no  ground  of  reduction,  unless  there  were  some  evidence  of  the  appli- 
cation of  force,  fear,  or  undue  influence,  by  the  husband.  But  althoug^h 
the  ratification  aSorda  primd  fade  evidence  excluding  the  allegation 
Inet.  i.  6.  84.     of  force  or  fear,  Erskine  is  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  absolutely  to 

*  The  preamble  of  tliis  Act  shows  that  its  purpose  was  to  restore  power  to  jastices  and 
others  to  administer  such  oaths,  and  that  the.  effect  of  ratifications  remains  the  same  as 
formerly  according  to  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland. 
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exclude  that  allegation,  and  that  the  ratification  itself  should  be 
reduced  upon  proof,  that  it  as  well  as  the  deed,  was  procured  through 
force  or  fear.     Upon  this  point  diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  as  you 
will  find  on  referring  to  Bell's  Commentary.    That  lawyer  holds,  upon  i.  pp.  U2*3. 
the  authority  of  Orant,  8th  July  1 642  (a  decision  impugned  by  M.  16483. 
Erskine),  that  the  wife  is  for  ever  cut  off  from  challenge,  even  although  Rativxcation 
she  allege  thai  the  ratification  was  granted  through  force  and  fear.  ^**  "^  ^^ 
Erskine's  view,  however,  is  strongly  entertained  by  many  Lawyers  challexob. 
and  Conveyancers  ;  and  the  ratification  of  a  married  woman  is  not 
practically  regarded,  and  cannot  be  held,  as  an  absolute  security 
against  challenge.     The  case  of  M^NeM  v.  Steel's  Trustees^  8th  Decern-  s  8. 210. 
ber  1829,  affords  an  example  of  a  deed  reduced  at  the  instance  of  a 
wife,  though  ratified  by  her. 

It  is  an  interesting  mark  of  the  power  of  a  religion  of  truth,  accom-  Dbkm  by  Dbaf 
panying,  while  it  excites  and  advances,  an  active  concern  for  the  pB^^goKftT" 
interests  of  humanity  in  its  forms  of  apparent  helplessness,  that  it 
would  now  be  impossible  for  an  Institutional  Writer  to  classify  persons 
DiAF  and  DUMB,  as  falling  necessarily  within  the  category  of  those 
naturally  incapable  of  contracting.    Even  where  the  deprivation  of 
sight  has  been  added  to  the  want  of  hearing  and  speech,  the  enthu- 
siastic efforts  of  a  genuine  philanthropy  have  done  much  to  penetrate 
into  the  mind  isolated  by  such  barriers,  and  much  also  to  stimulate 
and  evoke  the  mental  capabilities.    An  intelligent  American  writer, 
Mr.  Horace  Mann — ^referring  to  well-known  cases  of  persons  deaf.  Educational 
dnmb,  and  blind,  in  which  a  fine  intelligence  has  been  discovered        ' 
and  brought  into  active  exercise,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  all 
these  obstacles — quotes,  as  a  proof  of  what  education  has  thus  done 
for  mankind,  the  following  passage  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
which  were  published  in  1765  : — "A  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb.  See  23d  edit,  by 
''  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the  same  state  with  an  p.  353. 
^  idiot ;  he  being  supposed  incapable  of  any  understanding,  as  want- 
"  mg  all  those  senses  wliich  furnish  the  human  mind  with  ideas/'  In 
<mr  own  law,  Erskine  states  that  the  usage  of  Scotland  has  disabled  iQ^t.  iii.  1. 16. 
all  from  contracting  who  have  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  their  bii-th  ; 
although  the  case  of  Hamilton,  9th  July  1663,  which  he  cites  asM.  6300. 
authority  for  that  opinion,  does  not  appear  necessarily  to  bear  it  out ; 
and,  both  in  this  passage  and  in  another  where  the  same  point  is  Inst  i.  7. 48. 
touched  upon,  Erskine,  without  stating  his  own  opinion  explicitly, 
indicates  that  he  does  not  hold  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  be  excluded  by 
their  infirmity  from  management  of  their  affaira     In  the  latter  pas- 
sage reference  is  made  to  Stair,  where  that  autlior  certainly  appears  W.  3,  9. 
to  lake  it  for  granted  that  the  deaf  or  dumb  are  to  be  classed  along 
with  others  naturally  incapable  of  managing  their  affairs.    In  another 
passage,  however.  Lord  Stair  gives  his  opinion  in  these  terms : —  '•  10. 13. 
*'  Those  who  are  deaf  or  dumb  may  contract,  if  they  have  the  use  of 
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"  reason,  and  if  it  appear  they  understood  what  was  done,  and  ex- 
**  pressed  their  consent  by  their  ordinary  knowing  signa''  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  correct  doctrine,  and  its  justice  is  made  more  and 
more  clear  by  the  advances  of  science  in  teaching  this  interesting 
class  of  persons,  triumphing  in  an  unexpected  degree  over  difficulties 
apparently  insurmountable,  and  conferring  upon  those  who  are  thus 
deprived  such  means  and  facilities  of  communication  with  their  fel- 
lows, as  have  enabled  them  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  reasonable  and  disposing  minds,  capable  of  deliber- 
ating and  acting  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  faculties  which 
have  been  denied  to  them.  Such  of  you  as  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to  the  reports  of  Justiciary  cases,  will  find  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  admitted  as  witnesses,  and  their  testimony  taken  by  interpre- 
ters, in  Martin,  13th  June  1823, and  in  Wintrup,  19th  September  1827. 

Incapacity  to       As  the  assent  of  the  understanding  is  of  the  essence  of  a  contract, 
CONTRACT  BY     ^j^^  powcr  of  contractinsf  is  necessarily  denied  to  those  whose  reason 

SEASON  OP  *  O  ^ 

Idiocy  and       is  entirely  obscured,  e.g.,  idiots  and  persons  insane,  or  who  possess 
Ihbanitt.         ^Jj^  ^g^  q£  reason  in  only  an  imperfect  degree.     The  law,  which  has  a 

suitable  protection  for  every  one  unable  to  attend  to  his  own  rights, 
provides  for  these  cases  of  incapacity  either  by  the  appointment  of 
guardians  in  legal  form,  after  the  necessity  of  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  a  solemn  judicial  inquiry  called  a  process  of  cognition,  or  by  the 
more  summary  and  convenient  form  of  nomination  by  the  Supreme 
Court, — the  latter  being  the  course  usually  adopted  where  no  resist- 
ance or  conflicting  right  renders  it  necessary  to  cognosce.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  appointment  of  guardians  either  by  service  in  a  process 
of  cognition,  or  by  the  Act  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  that  determines  the 
invalidity  of  a  deed  granted  by  a  person  whose  reason  is  either  en- 
tirely wanting,  or  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  The  existence  of  insanity 
at  the  date  of  the  deed  is  an  undoubted  ground  of  reduction.  This 
was  fixed  by  the  Act  1475,  cap.  66,  which  directed  that  the  Inquest 
should  ascertain  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  insanity,  and 
declares  that  alienations,  made  by  the  persons  cognosced,  after  the 
time  at  which  he  is  found  to  have  become  insane,  shall  be  of  no  avail, 
as  well  as  alienations  made  after  the  serving  of  the  brieve. 
Deeds  BY  PAR-  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  fixed  rule  with  respect  to  that 
ciLB  OB  PAciLB  la^*go  uumbcr  of  cases  in  which,  although  the  reason  is  not  entirely 
MIND.  obliterated,  yet  the  mind  is  in  an  imperfect  or  impaired  condition, 

whether  from  natural  weakness  of  intellect,  or  from  imbecility 
induced  by  disease  or  by  age.  The  question  will  always  be  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  weakness,  and  whether  the  party  was,  or  was  not, 
capable  to  judge  of  the  import  and  efiect  of  the  deed,  and  to  exer- 
cise an  independent  will  in  regard  to  its  execution.  Cases  of  this 
description  are  best  studied  and  understood  in  examples :  In  Berry 
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y.  Anderson,  13th  June  1821,  affirmed  26th  May  1824,  a  promissory  i  S.  66. 
note  and  heritable  security  were  reduced  in  circumstances  indicating       *    ^' 
facility  on  the  part  of  the  granter,  who  had  executed  them  without 
reqniriDg  any  detail  of  the  alleged  debt,  and  while  various  other  par- 
ties, who  were  primarily  liable,  were  not  discussed.   Although  a  party 
is  legally  capable  of  contracting,  yet,  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  was 
naturally  of  weak  intellect  and  facile  disposition,  it  will  be  incumbent 
upon  the  holder  of  the  deed  to  prove  that  it  was  fully  understood  by 
the  granter.     From  the  failure  of  such  proof,  a  settlement  of  heritage 
was  reduced  in  the  case  of  White  v.  Ballantyne,  20th  June  1823,  re- 1  Sb.  App.472. 
versing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  is  not  reported ; 
and  to  this  the  subsequent  case  of  Wateon  v.  Noble's  Trustees,  18th  4  S.  200 ;  and 

2  Wil   &  Sh 

November  1825,  affirmed  29th  June  1827,  is  exactly  analogous.   Here  App.  64S. 
a  deed  of  settlement,  executed  by  a  party  capable  of  disposing  of  her 
estate,  was  reduced,  upon  the  ground  that,  at  the  time  of  executing 
it,  she  was  in  a  weak  and  debilitated  state  of  mind,  and  unable  to 
judge  correctly  of  its  effect  in  depriving  herself  of  all  power  to  alter ; 
and  the  deed  not  being  her  free  and  voluntary  act,  although  no  undue 
influence  had  been  used  to  obtain  it.     This  case,  you  will  observe, 
is  instructive :  we  see  a  party  capable  of  disposing  of  her  estate,  and 
whose  settlement  of  it  would  have  been  sustained  if  made  in  a  simple 
form  easily  intelligible.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  proof  that 
the  party  founding  on  the  deed  had  used  undue  means  to  obtain  it ; 
and  yet  it  was  reduced  upon  evidence  that,  at  the  time  of  executing 
the  deed,  her  mind  was  too  weak  to  comprehend  the  effect  of  its  pro- 
visions.   In  the  case  of  M'Neil  v.  Moir,  21st  May  1824,  a  transaction  2  Sh.  App.  207. 
with  an  old  man  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  grossly  unequal  as  re- 
garded his  interest,  and  of  which  he  did  not  understand  the  effect, 
was  reduced  on  the  ground  of  facility ;  and  to  the  same  effect  is 
M'Diarmid  v.  M'Diarmid,  I7th  May  1826,  where  the  deed  of  a  man  4  8. 683;  ftffd. 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  renouncing  a  valuable  succession  with-  ^pp^sy,     ' 
out  any  adequate  consideration,  was  reduced.* 

*  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  case  of  Clunie  ▼.  Stirling^  14tli  November  1854.  17  D.  16. 
^re  a  tranaaction — by  which  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  brought  by  attacks  of  paralysis 
into  SQch  a  state  of  nerrous  debility 'as  prevented  him  from  taking  any  serious  or  deliberate 
vievg  on  matters  of  business,  had  purchased  an  annuity  at  a  disadvantageous  price.  The 
JQiy  having  found  for  the  pursuer,  the  defender  attempted  to  set  the  verdict  aside  as  con- 
tnry  to  evidence,  contending  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  "  some  positive  fact  proved,  which 
"amounts  in  itself  to  a  distinct  act  or  piece  of  circumvention — some  trick — some  particular 
"  practising  on  the  mind  of  the  party  at  a  particular  time — some  details,  in  short,  as  to  the 
"  icti  and  practices  which  the  general  term  circumvention  includes  ;  and  that  if  one  cannot 
"  lay  one's  hand  on  distinct  instances,  detected  and  proved,  of  particular  acts  and  practices 
"  uiountiog  to  circumvention,  there  is  no  ground  for  supporting  the  verdict.'*  The  Court, 
kofwevt>r,  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial,  holding  that,  where  there  is  evidence  of  facility  and 
ieaoQ,  it  is  not  necessary  that  anything  amounting  to  actual  circumvention  should  be 
proved ;  but  it  is  enough  to  warrant  a  verdict,  if,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  party  granting 
the  deed,  there  was  used  persuasion  which,  acting  upon  a  mind  facile  and  nervously  anxious 
fnoi  disease,  be  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resist. 
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1  Sjme's  Just. 
Bep.  113; 
8haw^s  Jnst. 
Bep.  178. 
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mo  FBOK 
INTOXICATIOir. 

Byles  on  Bills, 
p.  46. 
Hume,  684. 


Macf.  Jnry 
Bep.  278. 


M.  18384. 


This  objection  is  applicable  to  all  deeds  granted  under  such  morbid 
influences  as  divest  the  mind  of  its  capacity  to  deliberate  and  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  of  that  which  the  party  professes  to  do  or  say.  It 
has,  accordingly,  been  found  a  relevant  objection  to  the  declaration 
of  a  female,  that  when  it  was  emitted  she  was  suffering  from  an 
hysterical  attack,  and  unfit  for  examination  ;  but  the  objection  failed 
in  the  proof;  Elder,  19th  February  1827. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Intoxication,  when  of  such  an  extent  as  to 
deprive  the  party  for  the  time  of  the  direction  of  his  reason,  renders 
him  incapable  of  contracting.  It  is  just  the  same,  as  remarked  by  an 
English  Judge,  as  if  the  party  wrote  his  name  in  his  sleep  in  a  state 
of  somnambulism.  So,  in  Jardine  v.  EUioty  9th  June  1803,  the  sale 
of  an  entire  stock  of  sheep,  at  a  certain  price  per  head  for  all  that 
could  rise  and  run  and  were  not  diseased,  was  reduced,  although  both 
parties  were  intoxicated,  and  there  was  no  proof  that  the  price  was 
much  below  the  value,  the  transaction  being  really  a  drunken  freak, 
and  the  serious  and  mature  consent  suitable  to  such  a  transaction 
not  having  been  interposed.  Again,  in  Duncan,  18th  July  1839, 
missives  of  sale  of  a  land  estate  were  reduced,  upon  evidence  that  the 
purchaser,  when  he  subscribed  them,  was  in  a  state  of  imbecility  from 
intoxication.  But  this  is  a  plea  upon  which,  especially  when  adduced 
by  the  party  himself,  the  evidence  must  be  clear ;  and  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  annul  the  deed,  that  there  has  been  such  a  degree  of 
excess  as  to  cloud  or  darken  the  understanding,  if  it  was  not  entirely 
obscured  ;  Lord  HaUoun  v.  Earl  of  N'orthesk,  29th  July  1672.  Here  it 
was  inferred  that  the  party  who  sought  for  reduction  on  account  of  his 
own  drunkenness,  had  been  sufficiently  collected  to  know  what  he  was 
doing,  since  he  had  inserted  the  date  and  witnesses  with  his  own  hand, 
and  made  such  averments,  as  to  the  absence  of  witnesses  and  otherwise 
at  the  execution,  as  showed  a  recollection  of  what  had  occurred.* 


Inteboiction.  In  order  to  protect  parties  of  a  facile  or  profuse  disposition  from 
the  effects  of  their  own  improvidence,  the  Law  has  provided  the 
remedy  of  Intbrdiotion.  This  is  a  restraint,  imposed  either  volun- 
tarily or  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge — which  is  a  proceeding,  however, 
proper  only  to  the  nobUe  officium  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Where  the 
restraint  is  voluntarily  undertaken,  the  party  executes  a  deed  termed 
a  bond  of  interdiction,  whereby  he  nominates  certain  persons  to  act 
as  interdictors,  and  engages  not  to  sell  or  otherwise  affect  his  property 
without  their  advice.  According  to  the  form  usually  adopted  and 
given  in  the  Juridical  Society's  System  of  Styles,  the  bond  of  inter- 
diction applies  to  the  moveable  property  of  the  grantor  as  well  as  to 
his  heritable  estate.     But  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  legal  effect 


17  D.  228. 


*  In  Johnston  v.  Clark,  19th  December  1854,  there  will  be  found  the  form  of  issues  ap- 
proved of  in  the  redaction  of  a  deed  on  the  ground  of  intoxication. 
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of  interdiction,  which  affects  the  heritable  estate  alone,  and  the  inter-  Affectb  oxlt 
dict«l  person  retain,  full  power  to  dispose  of  his  personal  p«,perty.  ^^^ 
either  for  onerous  causes,  or  gratuitously;  Davidson  v.  Town  o/'m. 7142. 
Edinburgh,  22d  January  1684.     Here  a  party,  who  had  been  inter* 
dieted  as  a  simple  youth,  was  found  not  to  need  the  consent  of  his 
interdictors  to  uplift  a  sum  in  a  personal  bond.     At  the  same  time, 
the  heritable  estate  is  so  effectually  secured  against  the  acts  of  the 
interdicted  person,  when  unauthorized  by  his  legal  guardians,  that 
his  personal  obligations,  although  binding  as  such,  cannot  be  made 
the  ground  of  diligence,  or  of  claim  in  any  shape,  against  his  herit- 
able property.     The  bond  or  sentence  of  interdiction  must  be  pub- 
lished and  registered ;  and  it  has  not,  like  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in 
the  cognition  of  an  insane  person,  a  retrospective  effect,  but  is  in- 
effectual until  registration,  which  is  the  legal  notice  to  the  lieges,  as 
filed  by  the  Act  1581,  cap.  119. 

The  consent  of  the  interdictors  is  not  essential  to  validate  the  I^bkds  with- 
deeds  of  the  interdicted  person,  as  is  that  of  curators  to  the  deeds  of  i^rdictobs 
a  minor  who  has  curators  ;  and  the  onerous  and  rational  contracts  of  ^^  hecm- 
the  interdicted  party  will  be  sustained,  although  granted  without  the 
consent  of  his  interdictors;  Stewart  v.  Hay,  10th  November  1676  ;M.  3096. 
A.  V.  A,  27th  February  1672.     The  purpose  of  interdiction  is  to  M.  7149. 
defend  the  party  against  the  granting  of  deeds  for  gratuitous  or  in- 
adequate considerationa     But  when  there  is  an  adequate  and  onerous 
cause,  the  deed  is  effectual,  though  not  consented  to  by  the  interdic- 
tors ;  and  this  principle  is  exhibited  in  the  strongest  light  by  the  case 
of  Kyle  V.  Kyle,  14th  December  1826,  where  a  deed  was  sustained,  ^S.  128. 
though  granted  by  the  interdicted  party  in  favour  of  one  of  his  inter- 
dictors, the  consideration  of  it  being  onerous  and  rational.     When 
the  interdictors  do  not  consent,  however,  the  party  will  be  reponed 
upon  evidence  of  lesion.     But  this  remedy  is  confined  to  such  deeds 
as  he  grants  without  consent  of  the  interdictors,  and  all  deeds  which 
are  granted  with  their  consent  are  as  valid  and  unchallengeable  as 
those  of  a  party  labouring  under  no  restraint  or  incapacity.     In  cases 
of  enormous  lesion  through  deeds  signed   by  the  interdictors,  the 
remedy  is  by  an  action  against  the  interdictors  to  indemnify  the 
party  for  what  he  has  lost  by  their  improper  consent. 

The  interdicted  person  may  bequeath  his  moveable  estate  ;  and  it  is  SKXTLKMEirTBT 
laid  down  by  Erskine  that  he  cannot  either  make  or  alter  a  settle-  p^^^^'^*^^ 
ment  of  his  heritage,  either  with  or  without  the  interdictor's  consent ;  Inst  i.  7. 58. 
in  support  of  which  doctrine  he  refers  to  the  case  of  Te7iant  v.  Spreul,  M.  7127. 
December  1725.     But  that  was  the  case  of  a  disposition  in  favour  of 
the  interdictor  ;  and  the  doctrine  does  not  appear  to  have  any  good 
foundation  in  reason,  or  to  be  supported  by  authority.     On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  only  reported  case  which  appears  to  bear  upon  this  point, 
it  is  said  that  the  Court  were  of  opinion,  that  a  settlement  of  heri- 
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tage  is  not  reducible  on  the  ground  of  interdiction  per  se,  where  the 
interdictors  consented,  if  the  granter  had  such  a  disposing  mind  as 
to  be  capable  of  disponing  it,  had  he  had  no  interdictors ;  and  that 
£lchiesv.*'Pro-  some  thought  a  destination  of  succession  would  have  been  good  witb- 
▼wions  to  heira,  ^^^  their  cousent,  the  interdicted  person  being  only  so  far  restrained 
and  5  Br.  8app.  as  the  words  of  the  interdiction  go ;  Gray  v.  Smith  and  Bogle,  8th 
790;  M.  10803.  November  1751. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  that  the  single  duty  and 
responsibility  of  interdictors  is  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  and 
propriety  of  deeds  by  the  interdicted  party  affecting  his  heritage 
They  have  no  charge  or  custody  of  person  or  estate,  and  are  liable 
only  for  their  own  integrity  and  judgment,  in  consenting  to  deeds 
which  their  concurrence  renders  irrevocable. 


Factobs  loeo 
tutoris. 
14  S.  451 . 


Spbcial 

POWftlUU 


17  D.  321. 
CurcUf/r  bonis. 


The  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  directed,  in  the  case  of 
SommerviUe  8  factor y  6th  February  1836,  to  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  persons  to  take  charge  of  the  estates  of  parties  unable 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  ;  and  a  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  power  of  the  Court  to  appoint  such  managers,  who  are  called 
factors  loco  tutoris,  rested  on  consuetudinary  law,  and  had  been  firmly 
established  under  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  13th  February  1730,  which  con- 
tains regulations  according  to  which  such  factors  were  to  conduct 
their  management,  and  to  be  held  responsible.  In  cases  of  appoint- 
ments of  this  kind,  the  Court  is  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  the  factor 
extraordinary  powers  upon  summary  application,  where  it  is  shown 
that  such  powers  are  necessary  to  prevent  serious  loss,  or  expedient 
in  order  to  procure  evident  and  positive  advantage  ;'*'  or  where  the 
interest  of  third  parties  connected  with  the  estate,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  relation  of  superior  and  vassal,  requires  that  extraordinary  powers 
should  be  granted.  The  Act  of  Sederunt  of  1 730,  now  referred  to, 
was  very  important,  as  regulating  minutely  the  responsibilities  and 
management  of  factors  loco  tutoris.  It  is  now  practically  superseded, 
however,  by  the  Act  12  &  13  Vict.  cap.  51,  "  For  the  better  Protec- 
tion of  the  Property  of  Pupils,  Absent  Persons,  and  Persons  under 
Mental  Incapacity  in  Scotland.'"  This  Statute  contains  the  rules 
by  which  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  judicial  guardians  must  be 
regulated.f 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Court  will  not  appoint  a  female  to  the  office 
of  curatrix  bonis  or  factrix  loco  tutoris,  even  to  her  own  children  ; 
Galloway,  1st  February  1855. 
Doubts  formerly  existed  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Court, 


it 


« 


19  D.  504. 


*  See  Note  *,  supra^  p.  33. 

t  In  WUton,  Petitioner 1 21st  Febrnaiy  1857,  it  waa  held  that  a  judicial  factor  on  the  estate 
of  a  person  who  was  deaf  and  blind,  and  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  did  not  fall 
under  the  Statute. 
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in  the  nominations  before  referred  to  in  cases  of  imbecility  or  inca* 
pacity,  whereby  the  charge  of  a  party's  affairs  is  given  to  another  by 
summaiy  process  This  authority  was  supported,  and  the  competency 
of  such  nominations  firmly  established,  by  a  scries  of  decisions,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  refer,  inasmuch  as  such 
appointments  are  expressly  recognised  by  the  Statute  just  quoted. 

There  were  formerly  considerable  limitations  to  the  capability  of  laicAPAaTT  of 
foreigners  to  take  by  succession  property  in  this  country,  and  to  pos-  ***** 
seas  feudal  subjects  in  Scotland.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  dwell  upon 
these,  however,  an  ample  remedy  for  this  incapacity  being  provided 
by  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.,  cap.  66,  which  declares  every  alien  born  of  a 
British  mother  capable  of  taking  real  or  personal  estate.  And  by 
observing  certain  forms  prescribed  in  this  Statute,  aliens  may  obtain 
certificates  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  will  confer  upon  them 
generally  the  rights  and  capacities  of  natural-bom  British  subjects.* 

It  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  forfeiture  by  attainder  for  Ikcapacitt  by 
high  treason,  whereby  the  convicted  party  forfeits  to  the  Crown  his  atwukdiL. 
heritable  esta^te,  both  fee-simple  and  entailed,  and  also  his  moveable 
effects.  This  forfeiture  formerly  extended  without  qualification  to 
the  heirs  of  the  attainted  person  ;  but  by  the  Act  7  Anne,  c.  21,  §  10, 
it  was  provided  that  attainder  should  not  disinherit  or  hurt  the 
right  of  any  one  but  the  offender  himself.  An  attainted  person  can- 
not plead  his  incapacity  to  contract  in  bar  of  his  own  obligations ; 
Serra  v.  Earl  of  Camwath,  24th  December  1 725.  M.  10449. 

Another  incapacity,  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  pressure  of  Ihcapacitt  of 
business,  is  that  of  a  mercantile  company  or  firm  to  hold  heritable  compahtto^** 
property.    This  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  feudal  tenure ;  hold  hkri- 
and  every  title  to  heritage  taken  in  the  name  of  a  company,  and  by  ^^^^' 
consequence  every  grant  made  by  a  company,  is  inept     The  practical 
mode  of  obviating  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  this  rule,  is  to 
take  the  title  in  the  name  of  trustees  for  the  company  or  firm. 

Until  recently,  bastards  or  natural  children  were  incapable  of  Incapacitt  of 
making  wills ;  but  by  the  Stat.  6  &  7  Will.  iv.  cap.  22,  such  persons  ^^^"^ 
were,  on  the  grounds  of  justice,  humanity,  and  expediency,  empowered 

*  The  prerious  Acts  relaxing  the  etrictnefls  of  the  law  in  regard  to  aliens,  were  7  Anne, 
cap.  5,  explained  bj  4  Geo.  n.,  cap.  21|  which  latter  Statute  enacted,  that  children  bom  ont 
of  the  allegiance  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  whose  fathers  were  natural-bom  subjects  of 
Britain  at  the  time  of  tbe  birth  of  such  children,  should  be  held  to  be  natural-bom  subjects. 
Bj  13  Gea  m.,  cap.  21,  tbe  same  privileges  were  communicated  to  the  children  of  fathers 
vho,  in  virtue  of  tbe  former  Statute,  were  to  be  deemed  natural-bom  subjects,  though  their 
mothers  were  aliens.      On  this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the  case  of  Shedden  1^  ^-  P*  721. 
T.  i^rfridt,  lltb  March  1862,  affirmed  on  appeal,  where  it  was  held  that  the  children  of  ^  ^JS^'  -^PP- 
Bstnnl-bom  sulrjects,  wbo,  under  4  Geo.  ii.,  cap.  21,  are  to  be  considered  natural-bom  sub-  ^* 
jeets  of  this  kingdom,  must  have  been  legitimate /rom  their  birth,  and  not  merely  legitimated 
1>7  th^  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents ;  for  to  be  within  that  Act,  the  child  must  be 
W  to  a  British  father,  while  a  bastard  is^iiw  nulUui. 
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to  dispose  of  their  moveable  estate  by  testament  or  last  will,  like 
other  persons. 

In  deeds  taken  to  or  granted  by  corporations,  or  trustees  for  so- 
cieties, it  is  essential  that  they  be  conformable  to  the  charter  or  other 
constitution  as  regards  the  competency  of  holding  the  subject,  and 
the  mode  of  vesting  and  disposing  of  it 
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M.  9471. 


2S.  356. 
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2.  Subject-maUer  of  Deeds. — Having  thus  ascertained  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  to  whom  the  law  has  denied  the  capacity  of  contract- 
ing, or  has  given  it  under  certain  precautions  and  safeguards,  we  are 
in  a  situation  to  determine  whether  a  party  is,  or  is  not,  qualified  to 
be  the  grantor  or  grantee  in  a  deed  ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
inquire  what  there  may  be  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract  to 
deprive  it  of  legal  forca  Every  obligation,  duly  contracted  by  parties 
possessing  powers  to  contract,  is  binding,  provided  the  subject-matter 
of  it  be  such  as  may  legally  be  contracted  about  But  there  are  things 
with  which  the  law  does  not  permit  parties  to  deal  as  the  subject  of 
obligations;  and,  consequently,  it  denies  all  legal  effect  to  deeds 
granted  or  received  in  relation  to  such  matters. 

It  is  self-evident  that  no  valid  obligation  can  be  undertaken  or 
granted,  to  do  that  which  is  in  itself  naturally  impossible  ;  and  by  an 
extension  of  this  principle — things  being  held  to  be  out  of  our  power, 
which  reason  or  law  forbids — no  one  can  validly  contract  to  do  that 
which  is  immoral  or  unlawful.  It  is  to  be  held  as  settled,  therefore, 
that  no  deed  granted  for  a  cause  which  is  contra  bonos  moreSy  will  be 
sustained.  Thus  a  bond  granted  as  the  price  of  prostitution  will  not 
receive  legal  effect ;  Hamilton  v.  De  Oares,  26th  June  1 766.  This 
case  shows  that  the  principle  is  not  to  b^ extended  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  turpis  causa,  on  account  of  which  the  deed  subject  to 
reduction  has  been  granted ;  for  there  were  here  two  bonds,  one  to 
a  woman  who  had  lived  in  adultery  with  the  grantor,  and  the  other 
to  her  daughter,  the  fruit  of  their  intercourse ;  and  it  was  found,  that 
although  no  action  «ould  lie  upon  the  bond  granted  to  tho  mother, 
that  given  to  the  daughter  was  not  liable  to  objection,  since  it  was 
not  only  not  unlawful  that  the  grantor  should  provide  for  his  own 
child,  but  he  was  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of 
Hamilton  v.  Main,  3d  June  182»S,  a  promissory  note  for  £60,  admit- 
tedly granted  in  part  as  the  price  of  prostitution,  was  held  to  labour 
under  vitium  reale^  and  to  be  therefore  incapable  of  forming  a  ground 
of  diligence  for  the  recovery  of  the  remainder  of  the  amount,  alleged 
to  be  compensation  for  board  and  lodgings.  Bight  to  raise  an  ordi- 
nary action  for  such  balance  was,  however,  reserved.  And  in 
Johnstone  v.  M'Kenzie*8  Executors,  4tli  December  1835,  it  was  held  a 
relevant  ground  of  challenge  of  a  legacy  to  a  female,  that  it  had.  been 
bequeathed  in  implement  of  an  illegal  agreement,  as  the  considera- 
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tion  of  her  entering  into  or  continuing  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
testator.*  In  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Court  refused 
to  interfere  to  give  effect  to  an  obligation  undertaken  ob  turpem 
catuanL  But  where  the  party  who  has  obtained  such  an  obligation 
has  succeeded  in  procuring  performance  of  it,  the  Court  will  not  order 
restitution.  This  distinction  was  taken  in  the  case  of  A.  v.  B.y  26th  F.  C. 
Haj  1816.  There  a  party  had  granted  certain  advantageous  leases 
to  his  factor  for  behoof  of  B.  and  her  daughter.  Possession  had  been 
held  under  this  arrangement  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  when  the 
party's  heir  brought  a  reduction  on  the  ground  that  the  leases  had 
been  granted  6b  turpem  causam.  But  reduction  was  refused,  the 
Court  recognising  the  distinction  between  such  an  obligation,  where 
action  is  brought  to  compel  implement  thereof,  and  its  situation  where 
the  action  is  brought  to  be  restored  against  implement  which  has 
already  taken  place.i* 

By  the  Boman  Law,  the  pactum  super  hcereditate  viventiSy  that  is,  Pactum  miper 
a  bargain  about  a  right  of  property  dependent  upon  the  life  of  another,  ^^Ji^^fy^ 
was  accounted  contra  bonos  mores,  upon  the  principle,  no  doubt,  of  illeoai^. 
discountenancing  traffic  in  matters  which  confer  upon  the  purchaser  a 
direct  interest  in  the  death  of  another.  The  Law  of  England,  although 
it  do^  not  entirely  repudiate  such  transactions,  regards  them  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  gives  the  same  benefit  of  restitution  to  the  seller  as 
is  given  by  the  Law  of  Scotland  to  the  improvident  acts  of  a  minor. 
The  doctrine  of  the  English  Law  is  thus  expressed  by  Lord  Thurlow : 
— "  Although  the  owners  of  reversionary  interests  may  competently 
'*  dispose  of  them,  yet,  there  is  a  policy  in  justice  protecting  the  per- 
*'  son  who  has  the  expectancy,  and  reducing  him  to  the  situation  of 
"  an  infant  against  the  effects  of  his  own  conduct"  .  .  .  ''  The  heir 
''  of  a  family,  dealing  for  an  expectancy  in  that  family,  shall  be  dis- 
^  tinguished  from  ordinary  cases,  and  an  unconscionable  bargain  made 
"  with  him  shall  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  oppressive  in  the  parti- 
"  cnlar  instance,  and  therefore  avoided,  but  as  pernicious  in  principle, 
**  and  therefore  repressed."  There  is  no  such  doctrine,  however,  in 
the  Law  of  Scotland,  which  has  not  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  Civil 
Law ;  and  sales  of  reversionary  interests,  dependent  upon  the  death 
of  living  persons,  have  long  been  sustained  by  our  Courts ;  Aikenhead  M.  9491. 
V.  Bothwell^  6th  July  1630.  In  that  case  it  was  found  not  unlawful 
for  a  party  to  sell  to  his  brother  all  the  gear  that  his  wife  should 

*  The  Court,  in  Oraham  ▼.  Kennedy^  25th  January  1860,  refused  to  give  effect  to  a  bill  22  D.  560. 
granted  by  a  man  to  his  son-in  law,  aa  the  condition  of  his  taking  back  to  live  with  him  his 
^nkf  who  had  been  divorced  from  him.    An  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  Bench  that  the 
consideration  was  turpis  causa. 

t  The  price  of  prostitation  is,  however,  to  be  distinguished  from  a  compensation  for  injury 
already  inflicted ;  as,  where  a  bond  of  annuity  has  been  granted  as  a  voluntary  compensa- 
uon  for  injory  done  by  a  past  illicit  connexion,  and  as  an  inducement  to  separate  instead  of 
so  indocement  to  continue  the  cohabitation.  See  Bellas  Prine,  §  37,  and  note  thereto ;  aud 
^Uulratunu,  pp.  60,  61. 
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M.  9492.  inherit  by  her  fathei's  death.  In  Ragg  v.  Brown,  15th  July  1708,  a 
disposition  by  an  heir,  conveying  his  hope  of  succession  during  the 
life  of  the  nearest  heir,  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  the  Boman 
Law,  as  inducing  votum  captandcB  mortis  aUenoB,  but  was  sustained 
by  the  Court ;  and  the  like  judgment  was  given  in  the  recent  case 
1  0.856.  of  M'Kirdy  v.  Anstruther,  31st  May  1839.  Here  the  pursuer  had 
purchased  from  Sir  Windham  Carmichael  Anstruther  his  contingent 
reversionary  life-interest  as  heir  of  entail  to  certain  landa  At  the 
date  of  the  purchase  Sir  John  Carmichael  Anstruther,  an  infant,  was 
alive,  and  in  possession  of  the  estate.  The  price  was  £572,  and  the 
rental  of  the  lands  £600  per  annum.  Sir  John  having  died  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  Sir  Windham  succeeded  him  as  heir  of  entail,  and 
instituted  an  action  of  reduction  of  the  sale  to  M'Eirdy,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties  at  the  time, 
and  that  the  price  was  grossly  inadequate  There  being  no  facility 
or  circumvention  affecting  the  bargain,  the  Court  found  that  it  could 
not  be  set  aside  Not  only  has  the  Court  thus  supported  deeds  giving 
effect  to  the  sale  of  reversionary  interests  dependent  upon  lives,  but 
it  has  in  repeated  instances  authorized  such  transactions  to  be  gone 
into  by  the  guardians  of  parties  who  had  great  expectations,  but  were 
in  the  meantime  in  necessitous  circumstances.  The  possession  of 
such  a  legal  resource  is  evidently  of  very  great  moment  to  parties  so 
circumstanced,  as  it  furnishes  a  means  of  providing  for  the  education, 
and  in  some  instances  even  for  the  subsistence,  of  those  whose  even- 
tual wealth  is  in  the  widest  contrast  to  their  present  necessities.  You 
13  S.  669.  will  find  examples  of  such  transactions  being  authorized,  in  M^OnUher, 
16  S.  147.  17th  February  1835;  in  MiUer,  26th  November  1836;  and  also  in 
16  S.  239.  Earl  ofBuchariy  16th  December  1837.  These  were  all  cases  of  pupils, 
heirs-presumptive  to  entailed  estates  of  £800,  £2000,  and  £6000  per 
annum  respectively ;  but  all,  at  the  date  of  the  application  to  the 
Court,  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  education.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  Reports,  that  their  guardians  were  authorized  to 
insure  their  lives,  and  to  negotiate  loans  by  way  of  an  immediate  ad- 
vance of  money,  or  by  an  annuity  during  the  pupil's  life,  and  until 
the  succession  should  open,  and  to  grant  security  for  such  loans  over 
the  rents  of  the  entailed  estates,  which  should  accrue  after  the  pupil's 
succession.  Nor  is  the  practice  of  selling  or  impledging  reversionaiy 
rights  limited  to  cases  of  that  description.  Such  rights  form  the 
subject  of  daily  and  familiar  practice  to  the  Conveyancer. 
Obligations  The  loss  or  gain  of  money  by  wager,  rewards  bargained  for  as  the 
AAuiNo  OUT  OP  price  of  negotiating  a  marriage,  and  other  stipulations  connected  with 
Maskiage  pl^y  or  jest,  fall  under  the  title  of  apormones  ludicrcBy  and  will  receive 
Brocage  ^q  ciTect  from  Courts  of  Law,  which  were  instituted  to  enforce  and 

XjONDB  cankot 

BK  KKFORCEi)     pfotcct  fi^lits  afising  out  of  serious  transactions,  and  will  leave  such 
AT  LAW.  disputes  to  be  adjusted  upon  the  maxim,  melior  est  conditio  possi- 
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detitis.  In  Bruce  v.  Ross,  26th  January  1787,  the  Court  refused  to  M.  9523. 
sustain  an  action  for  £50,  alleged  to  have  been  won  by  a  wager  re- 
specting the  election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  judgment 
was  affirmed  on  appeal.  And  in  Gordon  v.  CampbeU,  1 7th  November  m.  voce  Pae- 
1804,  the  Court  dismissed  an  action  founded  upon  a  formal  obliga-  *^^  ^^cU»m, 
tion  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  event  of  Government  Stock 
attaining  a  certain  price.  The  Statute  7  Geo.  IL  cap.  8,  is  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  this  case ;  but  it  annuls  all  wagers  and 
contracts  in  the  nature  of  wagers,  relating  to  the  price  of  the  public 
securities  The  objection  of  sponsio  ludicra  was  taken  in  Oraham  IOD.646. 
v.  Pottok,  5th  February  1848,  which  was  a  competition  in  a  multi- 
plepoinding  for  a  picture  won  at  a  coursing  match  ;  but  the  Court 
held  that  objection  not  to  apply  to  the  determination  of  a  patrimonial 
right  dependent  on  the  question,  which  of  the  two  claimants  had  that 
interest  in  the  winning  dog  which  entitled  him  to  the  prize,  although 
they  would  not  have  entertained  a  question  as  to  which  dog  had  won. 
It  was  admitted  that  a  particular  dog  was  the  winner ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  A.,  who  said,  '^  I  gave  B.  a  mandate  to  run  my  dog 
"  for  me,**  or  B.,  who  said,  "  I  borrowed  the  dog  to  run  for  myself," 
was  entitled  to  the  prize.  This  was  a  question  not  of  racing,  but  of 
mandate  or  loan. 

The  Act  9  Anne,  cap.  14,  declares,  that  all  notes,  bills,  bonds,  Dbbtbarisiko 
mortgages,  securities,  or  conveyances,  where  the  whole  or  any  part  of  oR^BErniio^''^** 
the  considemtion  shall  be  for  what  is  won  by  gaming  or  cards,  or  by  ronu  an  uxe- 
betting  at  games,  shall  be  deemed  fraudulent  and  void,  and  of  none  ^*^  «>»»*i>*«^" 
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effect  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever.  There  is  an  example  of  oblioatiok. 
the  application  of  this  Statute  in  Ferrier  v.  Graham's  Trustees,  16th  6S.  818. 
Hay  1828,  where  two  bonds  for  £2000' each,  granted  for  a  gambling 
debt,  were  found  null.  It  is  also  fixed  by  this  case,  that  where  such 
bonds  are  made  over  to  an  assignee  in  good  faith,  there  is  an  implied 
warrandice  that  a  debt  exists  (debitum  subesse),  upon  which  action 
will  be  maintained  at  the  instance  of  the  assignee  against  the  cedent 
for  restitution  of  the  price  paid. 

By  the  Scots  Act  1621,  cap.  14,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  one  shall  win 
more  than  100  merks  (£5,  lis.  Id.)  at  cards  or  dice  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  shall  gain  more  than  1 00  merks  by  wagers  upon  horse- 
races, the  surplus  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Kirk-treasurer  in  Edinburgh, 
or  the  Kirk-session  in  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  where  it  was  won.  This  Statute  was  held  to  be  in  force  in 
Maxwell  v.  Blair,  14th  July  1774  ;  and  the  forfeited  money  was  found  M.  9522. 
to  belong  to  the  parish  where  the  bet  was  laid,  in  Kirk-Session  o/Dum-  M.  1068O. 
fries  V,  Kirk-Sessions  0/  Kirkcudbright  and  Kelton,  15th  June  1775. 

Where  the  objection  under  the  Statute  of  Anne  applies  to  a  ground 
of  debt,  it  was  held,  in  consequence  of  the  nullity  imposed  by  that 
Act,  to  import  a  vitium  reale,  which  deprived  the  document  of  all 
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effect  even  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  granted.  So  action  was  refused  upon  a  bill  for 
£200,  accepted  in  payment  of  a  gambling  debt,  although  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  onerous  bond  fide  holder,  not  cognizant  of  the  cir- 

10  S.  549.        cumstances  under  which  it  had  been  granted  ;  HamiUon  v.  Russd^ 

18th  May  1832.  But  the  hardship  thus  imposed  upon  innocent  par- 
ties was  removed  by  5  &  6  Will  it.  cap.  41,  which  repeals  the  nullity 
attached  to  such  grounds  of  debts,  and  enacts  that  they  shall  only  be 
deemed  as  granted  for  an  illegal  consideration,  reserving  recourse  to 
the  party  who  pays  against  the  original  receiver  of  the  security. 
prciLiTATB  ▲  The  present  Bankrupt  Act,  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  41,  affords  an  example 
Bankrupt's      q{  vitxum  recUe  in  its  1 24th  section,  whereby  securities  granted  to 

DIBCHAROB  AKK  *  w  c? 

NULL.  facilitate  a  bankrupt's  discharge  are  declared  null  and  void.* 

DocuMBiiTB  OP      Another  example  of  vitium  reale  will  be  found  on  referring  to  the 
DEBT  NULL        Statuto  20  Qoo.  II.  cap.  40,  which  denies  action  for  supplies  of  spin- 

UKDEH  THB  ^  *  '  .... 

Tippling  Act.  tuous  liquors  of  smaller  value  than  20s.  This  is  held  to  vitiate  a 
ground  of  debt  for  such  furnishing  so  entirely,  that  action  cannot 
be  maintained  even  for  an  amount  legally  contracted,  if  contained  in 

11  D.  71.         the  same  document ;  MaiUand  v.  Rattray,  14th  November  1848. 
UsuRT.  It  is  unnecessary  any  longer  to  refer  to  the  Statutes  for  repressing 

Usury,  these  having  all  been  repealed  by  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  90.  It 
is  now,  therefore,  lawful  to  exact  any  rate  of  interest  upon  which 
parties  may  agree.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  Statute 
does  not  continue  the  provision  of  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  37,  whereby  any 
higher  claim  than  five  per  cent,  was  excluded,  when  the  parties  had 
not  agreed  upon  a  different  rate.  It  would  now  appear  to  be  advis- 
able, if  not  necessary,  to  make  the  rate  of  interest  matter  of  special 
contract  in  every  transaction.^  This  Statute  leaves  untouched  the 
law  as  to  pawnbrokers. 
Buying  OF  By  the  Act  J  694,  cap.  216,  the  Lords  of  Session,  advocates,  clerks, 

voLVM  A  PEN-  ^ri*'®™^  ^^^^^  servants,  or  other  members  of  the  College  of  Justice,  or 
ALTY,  BUT  DOE8  infcrior  judgments  within  the  realm,  their  deputes,  clerks,  or  advo- 
kight!^""^  ™"  cates,  are  prohibited  to  purchase,  directly  or  indirectly,  lands  or  other 
property  dependent  in  controversy,  under  penalty  of  deprivation  of 
office.     It  has  been  found  in  more  than  one  case  that  this  Statute  is 
penal  only,  and  does  not  annul  the  rights  against  which  it  is  directed ; 
M.  9500.         Purves  v.  Keiik,  20th  December  1683  :  borne  v.  Earl  of  Homey  15th 

M.9502.  J  * 

•  The  Acta  54  Geo.  m.  cap.  137,  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  41,  and  16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  53,  are 
repealed  bj  the  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  79,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Consolidate  and  Amend 
'*  the  Laws  rekting  to  Bankraptcy  in  Scotland  [29th  Jnly  1856] ;"  but  the  latter  Act,  hj 
§  150,  re-enacts  the  provision  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text. 

19  D.  267.  t  Where  the  contrary  is  not  stated,  "  legal  interest  "  still  means  five  per  cent.,  Smith  r. 

JSarlaSf  14th  January  1857.  The  practice  is,  however,  now  almost  universal,  in  framing 
bonds,  to  insert  a  specific  rate  of  interest,  which  should  be  the  maximum  rate  which  it  is 
intended  should  be  exigible.  In  bank  cash-credit  bonds,  it  is  now  customary  to  stipulate 
for  ten  per  cent,  interest ;  the  rate  actually  charged  is  generally  matter  of  separate  agree- 
ment. 
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December  1713.  It  is  necessary,  also,  in  order  to  bring  the  transac- 
tion within  the  operation  of  the  Statute,  that  there  shall  be,  at  the 
date  of  the  purchase,  an  action  in  dependence  in  relation  to  the  right 
acquired  ;  and,  although  the  purchase  of  property  under  litigation  is 
thus  prohibited,  that  has  not  been  held  to  affect  the  validity  of  a 
oonyeyance  of  the  subject  of  the  suit  to  the  agent  conducting  it, 
where  the  conveyance  was  not  absolute,  but  in  security  of  sums  laid 
out  for  the  party's  aliment,  and  in  carrying  on  her  plea;  Tories  v.  5  Br.  Sapp.  530. 
Bean,  SOtk  July  1774.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  indication 
generally  of  the  state  of  feeling  and  principle  in  the  legal  profession, 
that  few  cases  of  this  description  have  occurred  ;  and  as  the  Statute 
does  not  annul  the  transaction,  but  imposes  the  penalty  of  profes- 
sional deprivation,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  sanction  of 
the  act  has  not  been  the  less  operative  that  it  has  been  directed 
against  a  party's  status  rather  than  his  gain.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  a  word  in  dissuasion  of  transactions,  to  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  the  slightest  countenance  without  opening  the  door  to 
great  fraud  and  abuse,  and  converting  the  members  of  an  honourable 
profession  into  selfish  speculators  in  the  rights  of  the  clients  whose 
interests  it  is  their  duty  to  protect. 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  pactum  de  quota  litis,  a  bargain  by  Pactum  de 
which  the  legal  adviser  is  to  participate  in  the  profitable  issue  of  the  ^^^j^ 
sQit  This  species  of  transaction  does  not  fall  under  the  Statute 
1594  just  referred  to,  but  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Common  Law ; 
Johnstone  v.  Rome,  1st  Februaiy  18S1.  Here  the  Court  refused  to  9S.  364. 
give  effect  to  an  agreement  by  which  a  Law-agent  engaged  to  act 
gratuitously  if  unsuccessful,  but  stipulated,  in  the  event  of  success, 
for  one-half  of  the  land  to  be  vindicated.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Court  reserved  his  claim  to  a  suitable  remuneration  for  his  trouble. 
The  case  of  Bolden  v.  Fogo,  27th  February  1850,  affords  an  example  12  D.  798. 
of  the  pactum  de  quota  litis.  An  English  solicitor,  for  a  large  pecu- 
niary consideration  in  the  event  of  success,  agreed  to  conduct  a  litiga- 
tion at  his  own  expense.  The  result  being  adverse,  he  sued  for  his 
business  account ;  and  when  the  agreement  was  produced,  as  barring 
his  claim  for  expenses,  he  pleaded  that  it  was  illegal  But  the  Court 
held  that,  as  the  professional  services  and  outlay  contained  in  the 
account  arose  under  the  agreement  alone,  the  pui*suer  could  not  claim 
payment  on  the  footing  of  regular  professional  employment  incon- 
sistent with  that  agreement.  The  Court  were  also  of  opinion  that  a 
party,  having  entered  into  and  acted  upon  an  illegal  contract,  is  not 
entitled,  for  his  own  benefit,  to  plead  its  illegality.* 

*  It  is  an  establislied  rale  of  English  law  that  an  attorney  shall  not  take  from  his  client  a  Gifts  fbom 
gift  or  reward  while  standing  in  that  relation.    Lord  Tbublow,  in  Mills  ▼.  MiddLeton^  15th  Client  to 
Jslj  1784,  remarks : — "  In  the  case  of  attorneys,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  an  attorney  Aobnt. 
''caaoottake  a  gift  while  the  client  is  in  his  hands,  nor  instead  of  his  bill.    And  there  1  Coz,  112. 
"  would  he  no  boaods  to  the  crashing  influence  of  the  power  of  an  attoraey,  who  has  the 
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CoNTRACTB  Upoii  thc  ssmc  principles,  which  gave  rise  to  the  act  against  the 

Ri^RAOBDiN-     purchase  of  suits,  and  to  the  law  of  usage  against  the  pactum  de 
ARY  INTERESTS  quotd  Utts,  contracts  are  voidable  which  create  extraordinary  interests 
unoATioN  ABE  ^u  tho  profits  of  litigation.     Every  agent  has  necessarily  an  interest 
padum  illicUa.  [j^  the  profits  of  the  business  which  he  conducts.     The  risk  of  abuse 
from  this  source  has  its  preventive  in  the  character  of  professional 
men — in  their  intelligent  perception  that  their  reputation,  as  well  as 
the  security  and  success  of  their  practice,  depends  infinitely  more 
upon  their  acting  well  as  disinterested  advisers,  than  as  agents  of 
litigation.     The  law,  therefore,  discountenances  all  arrangements  of 
which  the  effect  is  inconsistent  with  that  salutary  state  of  feelings 
and  relations  ;  and,  accordingly,  contracts  for  securing  the  profits  of 
legal  proceedings  to  parties  who  do  not  conduct  them  will  be  an- 
F.  C.  nulled.     Thus,  in  Braahe  v.  M^Kinnon,  9th  March  1820,  it  was  found 

illegal  for  an  agent  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  receive  the  fees  of 
pleadings  for  his  clients  in  the  inferior  Courts  drawn  by  himself  under 
an  arrangement  with  a  solicitor  in  the  inferior  Courts, — the  opinion 
of  the  Judges  being,  that  it  was  improper  for  an  agent  in  the  Court 
of  Session  to  make  profit  of  the  proceedings  before  an  inferior  Court ; 
and  that  it  was  improper  for  a  solicitor  before  an  inferior  Court  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  by  which  papers  to  be  given  into  Court  by 
him  were  to  be  drawn  by  others,  though  he  was  bound  to  certify  that 
10  S.  523.  they  were  drawn  by  himself.  And  in  A.  B.  v.  C.  D.,  12th  May  1832, 
a  writer  in  Glasgow,  having  made  pecuniary  advances  to  enable  a 
party  to  become  an  agent  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  make  dis- 
bursements in  conducting  business,  and  having  stipulated  for  a  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  Edinburgh  business,  and  that  the  agreement 
should  be  kept  secret,  the  Court  refused  to  sustain  an  action  upon 
the  contract,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  (Boylb)  remarking : — "  One  im- 
''  portant  part  of  the  duty  of  an  agent  frequently  is  to  advise  his 
*'  client  not  to  go  on  with  an  action ;  but,  if  a  compact  is  entered 

"  affairs  of  a  man  in  bis  hands,  if  it  was  not  so.    But  once  extricate  him,  and  it  may  be 
18  D.  405.  "  otherwise."    In  Scotland,  the  point  was  lately  raised  in  the  case  of  ^r  Wtndkam  Chr- 

michael  Awttruther  v.  TFtZibie,  31st  January  1856.  In  that  case,  Anstruther,  while  his 
accounts  were  yet  unsettled,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  agent,  whereby  he  agreed 
to  assign  yarious  policies  of  insurance  in  favour  of  the  latter  in  security  of  a  sum  of  £7000, 
consisting  of  £3700,  being  the  amount  of  his  business  accounts,  £2300,  being  an  adyance  of 
cash,  and  £1000,  of  which  sum  "  the  said  Sir  W.  C.  Anstruther  agrees  to  make  a  gift  to 
**  the  said  J.  F.  Wilkie,  as  a  reward  for  the  extra  trouble  which  he  has  had  with  the  business 
"  of  the  said  Sir  W.  C.  Anstruther,  as  well  as  for  the  zealous  manner  in  which  he  has  cod- 
'*  ducted  the  same ;  and  which  sum  is  over  and  above  and  exclusive  of  the  said  business 
"  accounts.  Anstruther  having  brought  a  reduction  of  this  agreement  in  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  gift  of  £1000,  the  Court  reduced  it,  as  not  binding  on  the  pursuer  in  the  circumstanee$ 
of  the  ease*  But  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  from  the  Bench,  that  such  an  obligation 
by  a  client  in  favour  of  his  agent,  while  accounts  between  them  are  unsettled,  is,  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  ipso  jure  null,  irrespective  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  granted. 
References  are  given,  in  the  report  of  this  case,  to  other  English  decisions  involving  similar 
principles. 
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**  into  of  the  nature  of  that  before  us,  the  agents  become  so  inter- 
"  ested  in  the  profits  of  litigation,  that  the  interests  of  the  client 
''  would  most  indubitably  be  set  at  nought/' 

We  may  notice  here  the  disqualification  afiecting  persons  occupying  A  pbbson  im  a 
offices  of  trust,  which  excludes  them  from  acquiring  a  personal  inter*  ^^^  oIitiiot 
est  in  the  subject  of  the  trust.    This  principle  applies  generally  to  bs  auctor  in 
every  trustee  or  officer  holding  a  position  of  trust     Thus  the  com-  ^^  *'^*"' 
men  agent  in  a  process  of  ranking  and  sale  is  disqualified  from  pur-  Pdbchasis  op 
ehasiDg  the  estate ;    York  Building  Co.  v.  Mackenzie^  8th  March  p^^  by  ^ 
1793,  as  reversed  on  appeal,  13th  May  1795.   The  commissioner  upon  Trustee. 
a  bankrupt  estate  may  not  purchase  the  sequestrated  property ;  Jfoc-  m.  13367,  and 
idtar^.  Balmain,  8th  March  1817.*    And  the  rule  extends  to  all  8  Pa^nVApp.- 
whose  position  imposes  upon  them  a  duty  on  behalf  of  the  vendor^  Leading  Cues, 
with  which  it  is  inconsistent  that  they  should  acquire  an  interest  as  ^-^' 
purchasers ;  see  the  case  of  Thorbum  v.  Martin,   Jkc,   8th   July  15  D.  845. 
1853.    There  debts  due  to  a  bank,  having  been  purchased  by  one  of 
the  directors  appointed  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  outstanding 
debts,  and  who  was  also  law-agent  of  the  bank,  the  sale  was  reduced.'f' 
Bat  the  rule  is  not  pushed  so  far  as  to  exclude  from  purchasing  all 
who  have  been  concerned  with  the  business,  provided  their  connexion 
has  not  been  of  an  intimate  nature.     Accordingly,  the  signing  of 
formal  petitions  relative  to  a  sale  was  found  not  to  incapacitate  the 
subscribing   counsel   from  becoming  purchaser ;  Wemyss  v.  Mont^  2  Bhaw  App.  1. 
gom^,  25th  February  1824.    It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  this 
disqualification  does  not  impart  the  character  of  nullity  to  the  trans - 

*  Bj  tlie  Buikrapt  Act,  19  &  20  Yict.  cap.  79,  sect.  120,  it  U  now  nnlawftil  for  the  trus- 
tee, oQmniuGioDer,  or  a^jodger,  to  purchase  the  bankmpt  estate*  A  creditor  of  the  estate 
Bttj  purchase. 

t  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  text  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Roman  Jaw  : — "  Tutor  rem 
**pt^iUi  emere  nonpoUtt;  idemque  porrigendum  e$t  ad  similia,  id  ett^  ad  euratorea  pro- 
"  cunOoret  et  qwd  negoUa  aUena  gerurU."  It  is  further  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  Taylor  v.  8  D.  400. 
Waitonf  20th  Jannaty  1846,  and  Aberdeen  Bailway  Company  y.  Blaikie,  20th  July  1854.  1  Macq.  App. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  laid  down,  that  a  creditor,  holding,  a  bond  and  disposition  in  secu-  ^^^■ 
rity,  vith  a  power  of  sale,  is  in  a  situation  analogous  to  that  of  a  trustee.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  sale,  he  acts  not  for  his  own  benefit  only,  but  for  behoof  of  all  concerned— of  the 
oiber  creditors,  where  there  are  any,  and  of  the  debtor  himself,  who  has  the  resulting  interest. 
^  Court,  therefore,  held  that,  being  a  trustee,  he  could  not  legally  purchase  the  property 
OTer  which  he  had  the  power  of  sale.  In  the  latter  case,  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that 
a  contract  for  furnishing  iron  railway  chiurs,  entered  into  between  the  Railway  Company  and 
one  of  their  directors,  was  void,  and  could  not  be  enforced  against  the  company.  It  was  laid 
^vn,  as  a  rule  of  uniTersal  application,  that  trustees  cannot  enter  into  contracts  in  which 
their  own  interests  conflict  with  those  of  their  constituents ;  that  this  principle  is  so  strict, 
thst  no  iuTestigation  can  be  allowed  into  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the  transaction — 
Skdkie  was  bound  to  make  the  best  possible  bargain  for  the  company ;  while  his  personal 
iaterett  as  a  member  of  the  firm  contracting  with  the  company,  would  lead  him  in  an  entirely 
opposite  (Erection  ; — ^that  directors  have  duties  to  discharge  which  are  of  a  fiduciary  nature ; 
■ad  any  contract  in  which  a  director  is  interested,  entered  into  with  the  company,  must, 
therefore,  be  void  ;  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  case  is  that  of  a  sole  trustee, 
or  manager,  or  one  of  a  body  of  directors. 
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action.  It  gives  an  equitable  right  of  challenge  to  the  party  inter- 
ested to  challenge.  So  the  purchase  by  a  trustee  is  not  absolutely 
void  ;  it  is  only  voidable.  From  this  it  follows  that  third  parties, 
deriving  right  from  the  person  liable  to  the  objection,  are  not  affected 
if  not  cognizant  of  it ;  and  he  who  might  challenge  the  right  is  barred 
from  doing  so,  if  by  bis  conduct  he  shall  approve  and  homologate  the 
9  D.  415.  transaction.  These  points  are  all  illustrated  by  Fraser  v.  Hankey  Jk 
Go,,  13th  January  1847.  But,  although  the  purchase  of  an  estate  by 
a  trustee  was  here  sustained,  on  account  of  distinct  and  long-con- 
tinued acts  of  homologation  by  the  party  interested  to  challenge  it, 
the  very  circumstance  that  such  a  challenge  was  brought  thirty-nine 
years  after  the  date  of  the  purchase,  affords  a  strong  argument  to 
professional  men  to  discourage  such  transactions  alike  by  their  advice 
and  their  example. 

Deeds  inyalid  An  example  of  the  incompetency  of  a  contract  opposed  to  Statu- 
FiKB  Act  ;  ^^  Law,  is  afforded  by  the  invalidity  of  an  agreement  by  a  toUkeeper 
AND  Customs  to  accept  of  less  than  the  full  toll,  such  arrangements  being  declared 
Acre.  unlawful  by  the  General  Turnpike  Act ;  Balfour  v.  Sharp,  26th  June 

118.784.  1833.  And  all  deeds  in  relation  to  transactions  for  evading  the 
M.  9550.  customs  and  excise  duties  are  null.     Therefore,  in  GarUley  v.  Robert- 

son, 11th  Febniary  1790,  the  Court  refused  to  sustain  a  suit  at  the 
instance  of  a  British  subject,  living  in  Rotterdam,  for  the  price  of 
M.  9554.  smuggled  goods ;  and  in  NiAefs  Creditors  v.  Robertson,  January 

1791,  an  heritable  bond,  which  had  been  granted  for  the  price  of 
smuggled  goods,  was  reduced  after  having  been  assigned  to  a  third 
party.     Other  cases  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  under  the  head 
Pactum  Illicitum,  section  13. 
Pacttm  iUici-        Another  class  of  cases  falling  under  this  head,  is  the  very  import- 
THE  cAOT  OP  ^^  ^"^  ^^®  relating  to  the  appointments  and  remuneration  of  Public 
PARTY  HOLDING  Officcrs.     Thcso  are  servants  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  public  to  per- 
Off^cb.'^         form  certain  duties,  and  having  a  provision  made  for  their  support 
and  remuneration  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  either  from  the 
public  purse,  or  from  some  other  defined  source  rendered  available 
by  public  authority.     As  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such 
officers  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  their  enjoyment  of  the  means 
of  living  provided  as  their  official  remuneration,  the  public  exigency 
requires  that  their  salaries  shall  not  be  diverted  to  other  purposes ; 
and  that  the  appointment  of  such  officers  shall  not  in  any  respect  be 
made  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  private  interests,  which  may 
interfere  or  conflict  with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  public  function. 
In  conformity  with  this  general  principle,  it  has  been  found  incom- 
SciiooiJiASTEH.  petent  for  the  Heritors  and  Minister,  in  electing  a  Parochial  School- 
master, to  stipulate  that  he  shall  hold  the  office  during  their  pleasure, 
because  a  Parochial  Sclioolmaster  is  by  law  a  public  officer,  and  holds 
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Ids  office  ad  vitam  out  ctUpam  ;  Duff  v.  Orani,  20th  Februaiy  1799.  M.  9576. 
This  applies,  however,  only  to  Parochial  Schoolmasters ;  and  there  is 
no  such  presumption  of  permanency  in  the  appointment  of  other 
teachers.     .A^in,  certain  periods  having  been  fixed  by  law,  at  which 
the  stipends  of  Ministers  may  be  augmented,  the  Courts  will  not  Mihiotek. 
recognise  private  agreements  controlling  the  effect  of  the  Statutes ; 
and,  therefore,  an  agreement  not  to  apply  for  an  augmentation  dur- 
ing an  incumbency  was  held  not  to  be  binding ;  £arl  of  KeUie  and  M.  i57io. 
Others^  9th  March  1803.     Upon  the  principle  just  stated,  and  upon 
the  authority  of  the  case  of  Paul,  to  be  presently  referred  to,  it  may 
now  be  regarded  by  the  Conveyancer  as  in  the  highest  degree  ques- 
tionable, whether  a  public  officer  can  assign  or  impledge  his  salary. 
The  condition  of  the  law  upon  this  point  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  although  there  are  both  dicta  and  decisions,  from  which 
the  invalidity  of  such  conveyances  is  plainly  deducible.     It  is  stated 
by  Erskine,  that  offices  of  trust,  conferred  during  pleasure  or  for  iDst.  ii.  12.  7. 
life,  upon  personal  regard,  cannot  be  apprised  or  adjudged ;  and  that 
the  King's  pensions  are  not  arrestable,  because  they  are  alimentary ;  Inst  iii.  6. 7. 
and,  indeed,  that  all  salaries  annexed  to  offices,  in  so  far  as  they 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  decent  sup- 
port of  those  who  are  named  to  them,  though  they  be  granted  by 
subjects,  ought,  upon  the  same  ground,  to  be  accounted  alimentary. 
In  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Falconer,  7th  December  1 759,  it  was  found  M.  165. 
incompetent  to  adjudge  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  register  of  sasines,  Keeper  of 
although  Lord  Kames  in  very  confident  terms  challenges  the  deci-  ^"JO'fiTEB  op 
sion,  and  draws  a  distinction  between  offices  in  which  there  is  a 
power  of  deputation,  of  which  he  conceives  the  emoluments  to  be 
subject  to  adjudication,  and  offices  where  there  is  no  power  of  depu- 
tation, as  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Judges,  which  he  holds  not 
adjudgeable.     In  the  case  of  Thomson  v.  Dove,  16th  February  1811,  F.  c. 
we  find  an  excerpt  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's  speech  in  deciding  the 
earlier  case  of  Anstruther  v.  Miller,  25th  February  1802.     The  ques- 
tion in  Anstruikers  case  was  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Bills,  and  the  sale  was  condemned  upon  principles 
which  clearly  strike  at  every  transaction  tending  to  curtail  a  public 
officer^s  legal  provisions.     In  the  case  of  Thomson,  certain  members 
of  the  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh,  in  electing  a  joint-keeper  of  the 
Parliament- House,  imposed  upon  him  an  obligation  to  pay  an  an- 
nuity to  another  candidate,  and  this  was  found  to  he  pactum  illidtum, 
Lord-President  Blaib  pointing  out  the  evils  which  would  result,  were 
such  a  practice  permitted  in  the  case  of  a  body  exercising  patronage 
80  extensive  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  Corporation  of  this  city ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Gardner  v.  Grant,  11th  March  1835,  an  agreement  by  a  13  S.  664. 
Macer  of  the  Court  of  Session,  that  he  should,  besides  an  annual  Mackb  of 
payment  in  use  to  be  made  to  the  patron  of  the  office,  pay  also  an   ^^^^' 
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annuity  to  the  person  who  procured  the  appointment  for  him,  was 
found  null,  some  of  the  judges  holding  it  to  be  pactum  illicitumy  and 
others  conceiving  that  an  inadequate  allowance  was  left  to  the  Macer 
to  secure  the  discharge  of  his  duties.     In  the  sequel  of  that  case, 

1  D.  683.  Bruce  v.  Orant,  27th  February  1839,  it  was  found  incompetent  for 
the  patron  to  reduce  the  presentation  to  the  macership,  upon  the 
ground  of  non-implement  of  the  illegal  stipulation.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  decisions,  it  was  not  held  to  be  settled  law,  that  a 
public  officer  might  not  assign  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  and  such 
assignments  did  actually  occur ;  while  the  Court  of  Session  was  also 
in  the  constant  practice,  in  processes  of  cessio  bonorum  at  the  in- 
stance of  public  officers,  to  require  the  allocation  of  a  portion  of  their 
emoluments  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  creditors.    In  the 

F.C.  (foot-       ^^^®  ^^  iSco^^,  25th  January  1817,  reported  under  date  11th  March 

note.)  1818,  a  minister,  having  obtained  the  benefit  of  cessio,  was  ordained 

to  assign  to  his  creditors  £75  a  year  of  his  stipend,  which  amounted 

1  Sh.  App.  363.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  £150 ;  and  this  was  affirmed  on  appeal,  5  th  March  1823. 
Very  important  observations,  however,  fell  from  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

I  D.  27.  when  the  case  of  Paul  v.  HiU,  15th  November  1838,  was  considered 
2Rob.App.524.  upon  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  that  case,  in  apparent  in- 
consistency with  the  case  of  Wilson^  it  had  been  held  by  the  Court 
of  Session,  that  the  emoluments  of  the  office  of  the  Keeper  of  a 
register  of  sasines  were  carried  by  a  general  clause  in  a  trust-deed 
of  the  party  conveying  his  whole  effects  for  behoof  of  creditors  But 
the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  decision ;  and,  although  this  was 
done  upon  the  principle  that  such  a  general  clause  could  not  be 
held  to  include  the  future  fees  of  a  public  officer,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor made  very  pointed  remarks,  impugning  the  competency  of 
assigning  the  future  emoluments  of  the  office  in  question.  He  pointed 
out  that  such  an  assignment  would  be  illegal  and  void  in  England 
upon  principles  of  public  policy,  which  principles,  he  observed,  were 
also,  upon  the  authority  of  Erskine,  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  his  Lordship  expressed  a  hope  that  his  observations  would 
secure  attention  to  the  point,  if  it  should  afterwards  arise  for  deci- 
sion. In  this  state  of  the  law,  therefore,  a  Conveyancer  could  not, 
without  incurring  the  hazard  of  personal  responsibility,  advise  the 
assignment  of  the  emoluments  of  a  public  office  as  a  competent  secu- 
rity which  the  law  would  sanction. 

In  consistency  with  the  principle  already  illustrated,  effect  has 

been  refused  to  an  agreement  between  two  public  officers,  whereby 

7  D.  160.         one  of  them  undertook  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  ;  Mason  v. 

II  s.  226.         Wilson,  28th  November  1844.     In  the  case  of  Henderson  v.  Mackay, 

20th  December  1832,  the  Court  refused  action  upon  a  contract  be- 
Messenqer-at-  tween  a  law-agent  and  a  Messenger-at-arms,  whereby  the  messenger 
Akms.  engaged  to  exercise  his  functions  for  a  salary  under  the  agent,  who 
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was  to  receive  the  fees,  such  an  agreement  being  held  inconsistent 
with  the  giatus  of  a  messenger-at-arms  as  a  public  officer. 

Other  instances  of  pctctum  illicitum,  to  which  the  law  will  give  no  A  Bubc  n  an 
countenance,  are  cases  of  bribery ;  and  so  a  bond  for  an  annuity,  i^JJJ^Ti^!" 
given  as  a  consideration  for  securing  a  yote  for  a  Member  of  Parlia-  i  S.  234. 
meniwas  held  void,  in  Gten  v.  Dttndcw,  15  th  January  1822.     if  or  ^'*'®'^^^^' 

'  '  ,  ,  ,    ^  PAOnOHB  ILL 

will  support  be  given  to  simoniacal  pactions,  by  which  the  office  of  gal. 
the  holy  ministry  is  .given  in  consideration,  wholly  or  in  part,  of 
secular  stipulations.  The  Court,  therefore,  refused  to  sustain  an 
action  upon  an  obligation  for  an  annuity  of  £20,  granted  by  the 
presentee's  father  as  a  part  consideration  for  a  presentation  to  a 
living ;  Maxwell  v.  Earl  of  Galloway^  19th  January  1775.  M.  9680. 

If  a  deed  is  dependent  upon  a  condition  impossible  of  fulfilment,  Iicposbiblb 
it  is  null,  except  in  testaments  and  legacies,  and  even  in  deeds  inter  eJJ^^'q^j 
mo9,  when  the  grantor  lies  under  a  natural  tie  to  execute  them.  In  3. 86. 
these  excepted  cases,  the  condition  will  be  held  pro  rum  scripto^  and 
the  deed  will  receive  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  granted  with* 
oat  the  insertion  of  stich  a  stipulation. 

There  is  one  species  of  condition  which  has  been  viewed  with  con-  Effect  op  Con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  at  different  periods — stipulations,  viz.,  ^^ctwmof^ 
whereby  legacies  or  provisions  are  granted  upon  condition  that  the  Mabriage. 
grantee  shsdl  not  marry  a  particular  person,  or  shall  marry  only  with 
the  consent  of  persons  named  by  the  grantor.     The  opinion  of  Lord 
Stair  is,  that  when  ])arents  give  bonds  to  children  on  such  a  condi- 1. 3. 7. 
tion,  the  ''  bonds  are  valid,  and  the  condition  is  void,  as  against  the 
"  freedom  of  marriage,  which  the  natural  affection  of  parents  obliges 
"  them  not  to  violate.     But  if  such  a  condition  be  imposed  by  any 
''other,  who  hath  no  natural   obligation,  the  condition  is  valid.'' 
Erskine,  again,  states  the  law  in  conformity  with  the  course  of  deci-  Hi.  3. 86. 
sioQs  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  whereby  no  greater  force  was  al- 
lowed to  conditions  of  this  sort  than  to  the  Judge  appeared  proper ; 
and  even  in  the  case  of  provisions,  made  (with  the  condition  referred 
to)  by  strangers  under  no  natural  obligation,  the  ancient  practice  of 
strict  adherence  to  such  condition  had  been  departed  from  in  Erskine's 
time,  and  the  effect  given  to  the  stipulation,  in  this  case,  also,  was 
dependent  upon  the  Judge's  opinion  whether  or  not  consent  to  the 
marriage  was  withheld  upon  reasonable  grounds.     In  illustration  of 
the  opinions  now  cited,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  cases : 
Hume  V.  Her  Tenants,  16th  December  1629.    Here  a  tack  was  declared  M.  2964. 
mill,  if  the  tenant's  daughter  should  marry  without  the  landlord's  con- 
sent; and,  although  he  lived  some  years  after  her  marriage  without 
expressing  disapproval  thereof,  the  tack  was  annulled  in  the  absence 
of  his  express  consent.    This  case  affords,  no  doubt,  a  picture  of  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  under  feudal  usages,  but  which  have  now  entirely 
disappeared,  and  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  any  effect  would 
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now  be  given  to  a  stipulation  of  this  kind  in  such  circumstances.     In 

M.  2965.  Gordon  v.  The  Laird  of  Leyes,  8th  January  1663,  a  bond  to  a  daugh- 

ter, under  the  condition  that  she  should  marry  with  the  consent  of 
a  person  specified,  was  held  good  although  she  married  without  the 
required  consent,  and  the  condition   treated  pro  non  scripto.     In 

M.  2972.  Buntin  v.  Buckanan^  7th  July  1710,  the  parties  required  by  the 

father  to  consent  expressly  dissented  ;  but  the  Lords,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  dissent  was  groundless,  decerned  for  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion, stating,  however,  that  if  she  had  married  a  turpis  persona,  or 
with  great  disparity,  they  would  have  taken  that  into  consideration. 
The  tendency  of  the  later  decisions,  however,  has  not  been  to  con- 
firm the  relaxation  of  such  conditions,  upon  which  Mr.  Erskine's 
doctrine  is  founded,  but  rather  to  give  effect  to  them,  not  only  where 
stipulated  by  strangers  lying  under  no  obligations  to  make  the  pro- 
vision, but  also,  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  in  the  case  of 
a  provision  flowing  from  a  parent,  in  so  far  as  such  provision  exceeds 

M.  2985.  the  amount  of  the  child's  legal  claima      In  Douglas  v.  Douglas's 

Trustees,  7th  February  1792,  a  declaration  contained  in  a  codicil  to 
a  settlement,  that  if  the  testator's  daughter  had  already  married  a 
certain  person,  she  should  not  derive  any  benefit  from  his  settlement, 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Session  to  be  ineffectual,  although  the  mar- 
riage referred  to  had  taken  place ;  but  this  decision  was  reversed 
upon  appeal  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  condition  thus  received 

M.2982.  legal  effect ;  and  in  the  case  of  Hay  v.  Wood,  27th  November  1781, 

a  condition  that,  in  case  a  daughter  should  marry  without  her  father^s 
consent,  a  bond  of  provision  should  be  void,  received  full  effect.  In 
a  recent  case,  the  right  of  the  disponee  of  an  estate  was  made  void 
in  the  event  of  her  marrying  without  the  approbation  of  the  dispo- 
ner's  trustees  first  had  and  obtained.  The  disponee  having  married 
without  asking  for  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  their  approbation, 

13  D.  1211.      given  after  the  marriage,  was  held  to  obviate  the  forfeiture ;  TTeB- 

F.  C.  woods  Trustees  v.  Boswell,  21st  June  1851.     In  Reid  v.  Goates,  5th 

March  1813,  a  settlement  had  been  made  by  an  uncle  upon  his 
nephew,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  not  reside  with  his  mother 
or  any  of  her  relations,  nor  should  she  reside  with  him.  The  legatee 
objected  to  this  as  a  kesio  pietatis,  absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  to 
law  and  morality,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obey  ynth- 
out  violating  the  established  order  of  nature.  But  the  Court  declined 
to  exempt  him  from  the  performance  of  the  condition.  Here  the  be- 
quest was  made  by  an  uncle,  a  party  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  nephew.  But  where  a  provision  has  been  made  by  a 
father  for  his  child,  with  a  condition  that  she  should  cease  to  reside 
with  her  mother,  who  was  of  irreproachable  character,  the  condition 
was  considered  to  be  clearly  contra  bonos  mores,  and  was  held  pro  non 

11  D.  1466.      scripto  ;  Fraser  v.  Rose,  18th  July  1849.     The  provision  in  this  case 
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exceeded  the  sum  to  which  the  daughter  was  entitled  ex  lege ;  but 
the  attempt  to  exclude  a  daughter  from  the  society  aud  counsel  of  a 
blameless  and  exemplary  mother,  was  justly  looked  upon  by  the 
Court  as  an  outrage  upon  moralitj  altogether  intolerable  on  the  part 
of  a  father. 

The  next  class  of  obligations  under  this  head  are  those  which  im-  Oblioatiohs 
pose  undue  restraints  upon  personal  liberty.     These  are  no  doubt  of  ^awt opli- 
improbable  occurrence  now ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  bertt,ijlliboal. 
authorities  for  holding  that  they  are  not  binding  in  law.    According 
to  Erskine,  marriage,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  are  favourites  of  Inst.  i.  i.  56. 
the  law.     In  the  case  of  Caprington  v.  Oeddew,  24th  March  1632,  a  m.  9454. 
bond  by  a  party  engaging  to  serve  another  all  his  life,  was  found 
lawful,  and  sustained ;  but  there  is  no  likelihood  that  such  a  doctrine 
would  now  be  countenanced.     In  the  earlier  case  of  Wedderbum  v.  m.  9453. 
Monorgufiy  6th  March  1612,  a  contract,  whereby  a  party  subjected 
himself  to  perpetual  banishment,  was  not  sustained  ;  and  in  AUan  M.  9454. 
and  Meams  v.  Skene^  December  1728,  fishermen  having  bound  them- 
selves for  fifty-seven  years  to  be  as  adscriptitii  or  vUlani^  astricted 
coDtinually  to  their  respective  boats,  so  that  none  of  them  during 
that  time  could  remove  from  Johnshaven,  or  even  from  one  boat  to 
another,  was  reduced  as  too  great  a  restraint  upon  natural  liberty. 

We  may  refer  here  to  the  former  condition  of  Colliers  and  Salters,  Collibhs  and 
who,  by  the  law  itself,  without  any  paction,  were  bound  by  merely  S^™"*- 
entering  upon  work  in  a  colliery  or  salt  manufactory,  to  perpetual 
service  in  it.  By  the  Act  15  Qeo.  iii.,  cap.  28,  this  bondage  was  re- 
laxed from  and  after  1st  July  1775 — an  object  which  was  more  effeo- 
toally  accomplished  by  the  subsequent  Statute  of  39  Geo.  ixi.,  cap. 
56,  passed  in  the  year  1799  ;  and  such  workmen  have  now  the  same 
rights  and  freedom  with  respect  to  their  service  which  the  law  accords 
to  others. 

The  repugnance  of  the  law  to  restraints  upon  personal  liberty  does 
not  extend  to  such  restrictions  as  persons  may,  for  adequate  con- 
sideration, reasonably  impose  upon  themselves,  with  regard  to  the 
practice  of  their  trades,  or  otherwise.  Thus  in  Stalker  y,  Carmickael,  M.  9455. 
15th  January  1 735,  a  stipulation  in  a  contract  between  two  book- 
sellers, that,  if  at  the  end  of  three  years  either  of  them  should  refuse 
to  renew  the  contract,  he  should  be  debarred  from  bookselling 
within  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  was  then  judged  too  narrow  for 
two  booksellers  at  a  time,  was  found  not  to  be  contrary  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  here  a  recent  change  in  the  law,  which  Professional 
materially  afiects  the  position  and  duties  of  Law-agents,  when  com-  op^hustoeT^ 
pared  with  an  extensive  and  unhesitating  previous  practice.  I  refer  and  Judicial 
to  the  coro]>etency  of  one  of  a  body  of  trustees  to  act  in  the  capacity    ^^^^"®- 
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of  factor  or  agent  for  the  tnist.  No  doubt  with  regard  to  the  legality 
of  this  practice  existed  until  within  a  very  recent  periods  It  had 
become  a  matter  of  familiar  occurrence,  that  a  party,  having  confi* 
dence  in  his  Law-agent,  confidence  in  his  skill,  and  in  his  discretion 
and  prudence,  selected  him  as  one  of  his  trustees,  and  that,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  him  from  the  office  of  factor  or  agent,  but 
on  the  contrary  in  the  view  of  thus  securing  more  effectually  the 
benefit  of  his  agent^s  services  in  condudting  his  affairs.  This  usage 
was,  no  doubt,  inconsistent  with  the  views  upon  which  an  opposite 
practice  had  long  subsisted  in  England.  The  English  practice  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  securing  to  the  trust  the  benefit  of  the 
trustee's  superintendence  and  control  over  the  factor  or  law-agent, 
where  the  assistance  of  such  a  person  is  requisite,  all  the  benefit  of 
a  vigilant  superintendence  on  the  part  of  trustees  being  considered 
to  be  lost,  when  these  offices  are  held  by  the  trustees  themselves. 
Upon  this  ground  it  has  long  been  settled  in  England,  that  the 
office  of  trustee  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  a  factor,  or  cashier,  or  law- 

t  S.  453.  agent.    In  the  case  of  Montgomerie  v.  Wauchope,  4th  June  1822,  it 

was  expressly  pleaded,  that  no  trustee  is  entitled  to  make  profit  of 
the  management  of  the  trust ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was, 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland,  for  tutors, 
curators,  and  trustees,  to  nominate  one  of  their  number,  especially 
one  who  has  been  the  family-agent  of  their  constituent,  to  act  as 
their  agent  and  cashier,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  usual  remun- 
eration.    This  case,  however,  came  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 

2  Rot«  App.  Lords  in  the  appeal,  Home  and  Milne  v.  Pringle  and  Hunter^  22d 
June  1841 ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after  referring  to  the  case  of 
Montgomerie^  in  which,  although  the  Judges  expressed  their  opinion, 
yet  no  decision  had  been  pronounced  upon  this  point,  and  after 
stating  the  practice  in  England,  said, — "  I  should  be  sorry  to  give 
"  any  sanction  to  a  contrary  practice  in  Scotland.  There  can  be  no 
*'  reason  for  any  difference  in  the  rule  upon  this  subject  in  the  two 
'*  countries.  The  benefit  of  the  rule,  as  acted  upon  in  England,  is 
"  not  disputed ;  and,  as  there  is  no  decision  to  the  contrary,  there 
"  cannot  be  any  reason  for  sanctioning  a  contrary  rule  in  Scotland.'' 

4D.  310.  Subsequently,  in  Setoft  v.  Dawson^  18th  December  1841,  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  (Hope)  stated,  that  he  would  never  be  prepared  ''  to 
^'  sanction  the  legality  of  payment  of  a  salary  or  profit  to  one  of 

8  D.  611.  «  trustees  to  be  factor  ;"  and  in  Gvllen  v.  BaiUie,  <fec.  (Clyne'e  TrtiS" 
tees),  20th  February  1846,  although  there  was  no  express  decision 
upon  the  point,  the  Lord  Justice -General  (Botle)  intimated,  that  he 
would  be  regulated  by  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Mackenzie  considered  that  opinion  to  be  so  forcible,  that  no 
decision  could  bind  the  Court  to  decide  inconsistently  with  it,  and 
that  the  rule  should  be  known  by  all  men  of  business ;  and  Lord 
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Jb7fbby  gave  his  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's, adding  that,  "  whenever  the  legality  of  such  an  appointment 
"  shall  come  into  question  in  this  Court  again,  the  authoritatively 
''  expressed  opinion  of  Lord  Cottbnham  will  be  deliberately  and 
"  solemnly  recognised/'  It  may  be  held,  therefore,  as  a  rule  virtu- 
ally settled,  that  the  Court  will  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee  as  factor  or  cashier,  to  the  effect  of  finding  him  entitled  to 
remuneration.* 

*  In  the  case  of  Ommanney  v.  Smithf  3d  March  1854,  the  defender  was  sole  accepting  16  D.  721. 
cxecator  nnder  the  will  of  Mr.  Cranstonn ;  and  the  testator,  on  the  statement  that  the  Trubxxb  kot 
defender  was  a  profesaional  gentleman,  "  and  must  devote  much  of  his  time  to  mj  affairs  entitled  to 
"after  mj  death,  as  he  will  be  the  acting  executor/'  requested  his  acceptance  of  £100,  as  a  pbofe86Ional 
fflark  of  gratitude,  though  not  an  adequate  recompense  for  the  zeal  evinced  by  him  in  regard  bemumeration. 
to  the  testator^  affiurs.  The  defender  accepted  the  o£Bce  of  executor,  and  at  the  same  time 
ocodncted  all  the  professional  business  of  the  trusti  In  his  accounts  he  both  charged  com- 
missiofn,  and  also  stated  the  usual  charges  of  sn  agent  for  trouble  and  business  in  the 
executiy  a:^rs.  To  these  charges  the  residuaiy  legatees  objected  ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary 
— upon  the  principle  of  the  cases  of  Borneo  &c^  {Firday^s  Trustee*)  y.  M*Omief  6th  March  14  D.  661. 
1852,  iuul  Bon  Accord  Marine  Aaauranee  Company  v.  Souter's  Truateea^  13th  June  1850  12  D.  1010. 
— Iband  that  the  defender,  in  stating  his  accounts,  was  not  entitled  to  claim  commission, 
or  other  law  charges,  so  as  to  make  profit  from  his  intnimissions  with  the  executiy  funds, 
or  from  his  management  of  the  estate,  or  business  connected  therewith.  Bat  the  Court 
altered  this  judgment,  upon  the  ground  that  the  defender  had  acted  as  agent  for  the  trust, 
in  the  knowledge  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pursuers,  the  residuaiy  legatees,  and  that  it 
was  their  understanding  that  he  was  to  receive  professional  remuneration.  The  Court, 
therefore,  found  him  entitled  to  make  all  the  usual  and  proper  charges.  Lord  Rctrerford 
remarked : — "  K  a  trustee  take  employment  upon  his  own  responsibility,  or  on  that  of  his 
"  ooHeagaes,  it  may  he  right  to  say  he  is  not  to  make  a  profit  by  the  management  of  the 
"  trast^estate.  But  if  a  party,  named  a  trustee  on  account  of  a  knowledge  (it  may  be)  of 
"  the  trust,  is  requested  to  continue  as  agent  in  the  management,  he  being  a  professional 
"  man,  can  it  be  doubted  that  in  his  accounts  against  the  residuary  legatees,  that  is  as  g^ood 
^  a  charge  as  against  any  other  employer  ?"  The  Lord  Prbsidbet  observed  : — *'  We  must 
"  look  not  only  to  the  general  law,  but  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  trust ;  and  if 
*'  the  truster  himself  has  said  that  the  agent,  appointed  by  him  trustee,  shall  also  act  as 
"  agent  for  the  trust,  or  if  the  beneficiaries  say  so,  that  would  be  the  law  of  the  trust.  If 
**  the  Teaidaary  legatee  says  so,  that  also  would  be  a  case  in  which  objection  would  be 
*'  removed.  •  .  .  Therefore,  in  such  a  case,  he  is  not  entitled  to  take  the  services  of  the 
"  party  as  agent  without  giving  him  the  usual  professional  remuneration.  He  was  bound 
"  to  state  the  objection  at  the  beginning,  if  he  was  to  state  it  at  all."  llie  case  of  the  Bon 
Aeeord  Asswranee  Company  was  to  the  following  effect : — By  the  trust-deed  of  Mr.  Souter, 
his  trustees  were  declared  to  be  liable  each  for  his  own  actual  intromissions,  and  it  was 
provided  that  they  should  not  be  further  liable  for  any  agent  to  be  appointed  by  them,  than 
that  he  was  reputed  responsible  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  There  was  no  power  to 
appoant  any  one  of  their  own  number  to  be  factor  or  agent.  Messrs.  Adam  and  Anderson, 
however,  who  were  themselves  trustees,  managed  the  trust-affairs  as  factors  and  law-agents, 
sod  choired  a  commission  on  their  whole  intromissions  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  An 
olgectiGa  to  this  charge,  made  by  a  creditor  of  the  truster,  on  the  ground  that  no  trustee  is 
entitled  to  make  a  profit  by  any  act  done  in  connexion  with  the  trust,  was  sustained.  A 
similar  decisioo  was  pronounced  m  the  recent  case  of  Feggan  v.  Thornton^  20th  July  1855.  17  D.  1146. 
In  the  case  of  Findiay^t  Tnuteett — ^A  writer,  who  had  by  the  trust-disposition  of  a  client 
been  named  not  only  a  trustee,  but  factor  for  the  trust  with  a  suitable  remuneration,  was 
employed  by  his  co-trustees  to  act  as  agent  for  the  trust  in  certain  judicial  proceedings.  It 
was  held,  that  the  trustees  were  entitled  to  take  credit  in  their  accounts  for  payment  to  the 
&ctor  both  of  a  commission  or  factor-fee,  and  also  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  con- 
ducting the  judicial  proceedings ;  a  distinction  having  apparently  been  recognised,  on  the 
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Tutor  ad  litem  This  change  in  the  law  and  practice  is  in  accordance  with  the 
pROFBfflioi^"  general  principle,  whereby  persons  in  a  fiduciary  position  are  pre- 
ALLT.  eluded  from  making  any  charge  in  the  way  of  profit.     There  is  an 

exception  from  that  rule  in  the  case  of  a  tutor  ad  litem,  that  officer, 
unlike  other  curators,  being  entitled  to  professional  remuneration ; 
13  D.  841.        Pirrie  v.  GoUie,  4th  March  J  851. 

Judicial  Fao.  There  is  also  profit  incident  to  the  office  of  factors  judicially 
TOKSRECEiyE  appoiutcd  ;  but  these  being  paid  their  commission,  are  not  entitled 
6 Bell's App.  *^  professional  charges  besides;  ex  parte  Rennie,  26th  April  1849. 
422,  Judgment  applied ;  Morrison  v.  Rennie,  23d  November  1849.* 

J?  We  may  here  refer  to  the  objections  which  have  been  stated  to 

Deeds  exe-  ^  ,         "^ , 

cuTED  ON  Sab-  deeds,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  executed  on  the  Sabbath- 
'^™'  day.     A  distinction  is  made  in  the  law  of  Scotland  upon  this  subject, 

between  judicial  acts,  including  not  only  the  acts  of  courts  of  justice 
but  executions  of  diligence  by  messengers  (with  the  exception  of 
warrants  against  persons  in  meditatione  fugce,  which  are  allowed  ex 
necessitate),  and  the  acts  of  private  parties  ;  judicial  acts  being  null, 
but  the  voluntary  acts  of  private  parties  held  binding ;  the  former 
being  prohibited  partly  by  statute  and  partly  by  the  extension  of 

authority  of  English  cases,  to  the  effect  that,  where  trnstees,  heing  more  than  one  in  numher, 
employ  a  oo-trustee  to  conduct  jtulicialproceedingSf  in  which  iome  lauxtgent  mugt  nfecetBoriUf 
he  employed^  they  are  not,  in  accounting  with  the  beneficiaries,  to  be  held  personally  liable  for 
the  remnneration  of  the  agent.  In  the  same  case,  it  was  held  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  ac^ 
quiesced  in,  that  the  factor  was  not  entitled  to  make  charges,  as  law-agent,  for  profit,  in  respect 
of  his  trouble  in  the  extrajudicidl  management  of  the  trust  affairs ;  but  that  he  was  entitled 

19  D.  1.  to  charge  his  outlay,  including  clerk^s  fees.    In  the  case  of  Lord  Oray  and  Others,  Peti- 

tionerSj  12th  November  1856  (decided  21st  June),  it  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  whole 
Court,  that  a  trustee  is  not  entitled  to  transact  law-business  in  reference  to  the  trust-estate 
under  his  charge,  or  to  employ  a  firm  of  which  he  is  a  partner  to  do  so ;  and,  accordingly, 
where  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  in  reference  to  an  entailed  estate,  was  obtained  by  trus- 
tees, one  of  whom  was  a  partner  of  a  law-firm  which  conducted  the  proceedings,  the  account 
for  professional  business  done  by  the  law-firm  was  disallowed,  except  to  the  extent  ot 

20  D.  1141.        costs  out  of  pocket.    The  case  of  Goodeir  v.  Carruthert^  19th  June  1858,  was  to  the 

followiog  effect: — A  party  by  moriis  cau9a  deed  g^ve  his  trustees  power  '*  to  appoint  agents 
"  and  factors  either  of  their  own  number  or  other  fit  persons."  One  of  the  accepting  trus- 
tees belonged  to  a  firm  which  had  conducted  the  truster's  business  during  his  lifetime,  and 
acted  also  as  law-agents  and  factors  for  the  trust  after  his  death.  Held  (in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court,  diss.  Lord  Deas)  that  the  offices  of  agent  and  factor  being 
in  their  nature  remunerative,  the  authority  to  appoint  a  trustee  to  hold  them  implied  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  truster  that  he  should  receive  remuneration,  which  was  not  in* 
consistent  with  public  policy,  and  therefore  that  the  firm  was  entitled  to  charge  the  trust- 
estate  with  commission  and  law  expenses. 

*  Where  an  ageot  had  undertaken  the  office  of  judicial  factor,  the  Court  refused  to  sustain 
his  account  for  business  done  by  him  as  law-agent,  as  a  charge  against  the  estate  in  addition 

17  D.  263.  ^  ^^  usual  commission ;  Fhwerdew,  22d  December  1854.   The  Court,  in  this  case,  allowed 

those  items  in  the  business-account,  which  consisted  of  actual  outlay  ;  *'  but  the  professioo 
"  should  understand  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  shall  ever  again  go  even  that 

19  D.  1.  «  length."    In  the  case  of  Lord  Oray  and  Others,  12th  November  1856,  it  was  also  held, 

that  a  judicial  factor  is  not  entitled  to  derive  profit  indirectly  from  his  office,  over  and  above 
his  commission,  by  employing  the  firm,  of  which  he  is  a  partner,  to  perform  the  necessary 
law-business  connected  with  the  factory.  Opinions  to  the  same  effect  were  expressed  id 
regard  to  the  case  of  a  Curator  bonis. 
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the  same  rule  to  other  public  acts,  while  the  deeds  of  individuals 
are  left  upon  their  private  responsibility  as  regards  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath ;  for  the  Law  permits  that  to  be  done  privately 
which,  in  public  matters,  it  acknowledges  to  be  wrong,  and  prevents  ; 
fieri  non  ddrii^  aed  factum  valet.  So  in  Duncan  v.  Bruce,  March  1 684,  M.  1 5,003. 
it  was  held  not  a  relevant  objection  to  a  bond,  that  it  had  been  sub- 
scribed on  Sunday  ;  and  in  Elliot  v.  Fatdke,  20th  January  1844,  it  6D.  4ii. 
was  held  no  objection  to  a  bill  that  it  was  dated  on  a  Sunday.  A 
well-known  case  on  this  subject  is  that  of  PhiUipe  v.  Innes,  19th  13  Sh.  778. 
May  1835,  decided  upon  appeal,  20th  February  1837,  in  which  a  2  Sh.&M'Lean, 
barber's  apprentice,  although  bound  "  not  to  absent  himself  from  his  ^PP*  ^^' 
^  master  8  business,  holiday  or  week-day,  late  hours  or  early,  without 
'^  leave  first  asked  and  obtained,"  was  held  not  bound  to  attend  his 
master's  shop  on  Sunday  mornings,  in  order  to  shave  his  customers, 
that  being  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  not  of  necessity  or  mercy. 
The  progress  of  this  case  exhibited  a  remarkable  alternation  of  judg- 
moit,  the  magistrates  of  Dundee,  before  whom  it  commenced,  having 
decided  against  the  apprentice,  while  Lord  Jeffrey,  as  Ordinary  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  altered  their  judgment,  to  which,  however,  the 
Inner  House  returned  ;  but  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  opinions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cottknham,  Lord 
Wtvfobd  and  Lord  B&oitqhau,  decided  the  case  finally  in  favour  of 
the  apprentice's  exemption  from  work  on  Sunday.  This  decision  is 
founded  entirely  upon  the  Statutes  1579,  cap.  70,  against  labouring 
on  Sabbath-days,  and  1690,  cap.  5,  ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
of  which  the  21st  chapter  relates,  in  its  7th  and  8th  sections,  to  the 
aanctification  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  mind  cannot  be  turned  to  this  subject  without  adverting  for  a 
moment  to  professional  habits,  in  relation  to  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  This  is  not  the  place  for  treating  of  that  subject  on  its 
own  peculiar  and  sacred  grounds,  but  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer 
here  to  the  experience  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  traced  an  unfailing 
correspondence  between  a  well-spent  Sabbath  and  a  successful  week's 
bnsiaess — a  testimony  which  cannot  but  be  corroborated  by  those 
who  train  themselves  to  abstinence  from  secular  pursuits  and  secu- 
larity  of  mind  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  a  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  that  day,  and  who  find  thus  not  only  an  unspeakable  imme- 
diate benefit,  but  are  providing — by  this  grateful  rest  and  reinvigo- 
ittion,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  self-control,  and  other  qualities 
which  may  not  here  be  enlarged  upon, — the  best  security  for  the 
sQccessful  discharge  of  their  professional  duties,  and  the  promotion  of 
their  secular  interests. 

We  have  now  considered  those  objections  of  a  preliminary  nature 

which  prevent  deeds  from  being  effectually  granted,  first,  on  the 
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ground  of  incapacity  in  the  granler  or  receiver,  and  secondly,  on  the 
ground  that  the  matter  of  the  deed  is  such  as  the  Law  does  not 
permit  to  form  the  subject  of  contract.  There  is  a  third  class  of 
objections  to  deeds,  which,  as  they  are  fundamental  in  their  nature 
and  effects,  it  will  be  conyenient  to  consider  in  this  place.  These 
are — 

3.  Objections  to  Deeds  founded  upon  the  want  of  proper  consent,  in 
consequence  of  error ^  frauds  and  force  or  fear.  It  will  assist  us  to 
see  the  precise  nature  and  force  of  the  objections  now  referred  to,  if 
we  remark  that,  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Jurisprudenoey 
all  deeds  went  by  the  general  name  of  Voluntates,  t.e.,  simply  the 
parties'  will  or  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  deed.  This 
is  a  circumstance  strongly  illustrative  of  the  free  consent  requisite  to 
the  validity  of  deeds.  The  principle  of  this  title,  viz.,  that  every  con- 
tract and  deed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  a  free  act  of  the  grantor's  will,  is 
retained  by  us,  although  the  name  is  now  limited  to  being  syncmy- 
mous  with  ''  testament.''  From  this  doctrine,  that  a  man's  contracts 
must  be  the  fruit  of  his  own  free  will,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that 
the  law  will  not  give  effect  to  such  deeds  as  are  granted  under  error 
with  respect  to  the  essence  of  the  matters  to  which  they  relate,  or 
which  are  procured  from  the  grantor  by  fraud  practised  upon  him,  or 
are  extorted  from  him  by  force  or  fear ;  for,  where  there  is  error  in 
essentials,  the  deed  is  expressive  of  the  granter's  will  in  reference  to 
his  own  erroneous  conception,  and  not  with  relation  to  the  real  matter 
in  hand ;  where  fraud  is  practised,  the  will  to  grant  the  deed  is 
founded  upon  the  error  which  the  fraud  engenders ;  and,  when  force 
is  used,  the  deed  has  its  immediate  cause  in  the  will,  not  of  the 
grantor,  but  of  the  coercing  party.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  enlaige 
upon  a  doctrine  which  commends  itself  to  the  understanding  upon 
principles  so  just  and  obvious,  and  which,  accordingly,  must  find  a 
place  in  the  jurisprudence  of  every  enlightened  country.  In  the 
formularies  of  Marculfus,  compiled  in  the  eighth  century,  we  find  the 
absence  of  force  and  of  error  generally  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of 
Barbarornm  deeds,  thus : — "  Constat  me,  niMius  cooAstum  imperio,  neque  imaginario 
Leges,  ii.  235.  « jy,f^^  g^^  propricB  Voluntatis  arbitrio,  vobis  vendidisse/'  etc.  A 
declaration  to  the  same  purpose  is  contained  in  a  writ  dated  1533, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  246.  cited  by  Mr.  Ross : — *'  Ego  non  vi  aut  metu  ductus  nee  errore  lapsus^ 
"  seu  dole  circumventus  sed  med  merd  purd  et  spontanea  voluntate," 
etc.  We  shall  refer  to  a  limited  number  of  decisions  by  way  of  il* 
lustration. 
Dbedsoraiited  And  first,  with  regard  to  error, — A  mistake  merely  with  regard  to 
^n^e^Ubtu.  *<5cidental  qualities  will  not  suffice  to  set  aside  a  contract ;  it  must 

be  an  error  in  the  very  essence  of  the  contract,  regarding  either  the 
person  contracted  with  or  the  subject-matter.  The  distinction  between 
what  is  essential,  and  what  is  accidental  or  circumstantial,  is  well' 
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iUustrated  by  the  example  in  Stair : — "  As  if  one  married  Sempronia,  i.  9. 9. 
"  supposing  she  were  Maevia,  the  marriage  had  no  farther  progress 
"  (but  by  subsequent  consent),  and  it  is  void  But  if  he  married 
"  Sempronia,  supposing  her  to  be  a  virgin,  rich,  or  well-natured,  which 
**  were  the  inductives  to  his  consent,  though  he  be  mistaken  therein, 
"  seeing  it  is  not  in  the  substantials,  the  contract  is  valid/'  An  ex- 
ample of  essential  error  with  regard  to  the  person  contracted  with 
occurs  in  the  case  of  Love  v.  Kempt'a  Creditors,  24th  June  1 786,  where  M.  4948. 
a  man  had  furnished  goods  to  a  son,  upon  a  guarantee  believed  to  be 
authorized  by  his  father.  This,  however,  not  being  the  case,  the 
contract  was  annulled,  and  the  goods  restored.  And,  for  an  instance 
of  error  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  we  may  refer  to  the 
case  of  Hepburn  &  Sommerville  v.  Campbell^  4th  July  1781,  where  a  M.  uiea 
party  had  bought  lands  according  to  a  rental,  which  applied  only  to 
two  acres  and  a  half ;  but,  after  the  sale,  it  was  discovered  that,  al- 
though the  upset  price  had  been  fixed  with  relation  to  the  rental  of 
that  limited  extent,  the  subjects,  as  described,  really  amounted  to 
seven  acres.  The  purchaser  contended  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
whole  seven  acres,  these  having  been  specially  enumerated  ;  but  the 
Court  found  that  the  sale  was  effectual  only  to  the  extent  of  two  and 
a  half  acres  ;  but  that  it  was  optional  to  the  purchaser  either  to  hold 
his  purchase,  or  to  reject  the  same  as  he  should  think  fit.  In  the 
case  of  Hephum  there  were  clear  data  for  ascertaining  what  was  in 
contemplation  of  both  parties,  and  so  for  establishing  the  error.^  But 
where  the  sale  is  of  things,  so  described  as  undoubtedly  to  include 
all  falling  within  the  description,  the  seller  will  not  be  heard  after- 
wards to  plead  ignorance  with  respect  to  any  of  the  things  so  com- 
prehended. So,  in  a  general  sale  of  all  the  articles  per  avereionem 
on  certain  premises,  that  had  been  used  as  a  white-lead  and  colour 
manufactory,  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  referring  to  paints,  var- 
nishes, etc.,  it  was  held  to  be  no  ground  of  reduction,  that  certain 
vats,  admittedly  included  in  the  sale,  were  afterwards  found  to  con- 
tain a  valuable  quantity  of  white-lead,  the  existence  of  which  was 
unknown  to  either  party  ;  Dawson  v.  Muir,  6th  March  1851.  In  the  is  D.  844. 
report  there  is  a  reference  to  the  case,  put  by  Pothier,  of  a  golden 
tripod  found  in  the  net,  when  the  cast  has  been  purchased,  and  which 
would  not  be  held  to  go  to  the  purchaser.  Such  a  capture  could  not 
beheld  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties;  and  Lord  Fullebton 
remarks,  that  the  case  of  the  jactus  retis  would  be  differently  decided, 

*  In  the  caae  of  Hamilton  y.  Wettem  Bankt  12th  Jnne  1861,  a  party  purchased  certain  23  D.  1033. 
nljeeti  under  articles  of  roup,  which,  after  describing  the  piece  of  ground,  added  "  with  the 
"vhole  bnildingfl  and  houses  erected  thereon."  The  title  was  completed  and  possession 
fofloved,  after  which  it  was  discoyered  that  the  buildings  sold  were  built  to  a  considerable 
extest  OQ  the  aolam  of  an  adjoining  feu.  The  Court  held  that  there  was  such  essential 
enor  as  entitled  tlie  purchaser  to  get  quit  of  his  bargain,  and  to  demand  repetition  of  the 
price. 
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EiatoR^coni4.  where  the  quaDtity  of  fish  was  unexpected,  or  the  quality  unusual, 
the  produce  being  still  ejuadem  generis.    Reference  may  also  be  made 

15  D.  646.  to  the  case  of  Black  v.  CiMen,  Ist  April  1853,  which  is  a  remarkable 
exan^ple  of  effect  denied  to  a  deed,  on  the  ground  of  error  and  con- 
cealment.— A  party  had  authorized  his  broker  to  buy  shares  for  him 
up  to  a  certain  date,  which  the  broker  on  15th  October  announced 
that  he  had  done.  A  transfer  of  shares,  signed  by  the  seller  on  6lh 
November,  was  afterwards  signed  by  the  purchaser,  the  price  paid, 
and  the  transfer  retained  twelve  months  by  the  purchaser.  It  after- 
wards turned  out  that  the  shares  transferred  were  not  those  the  pur- 
chase of  which  had  been  advised  on  15th  October,  but  others  bought 
on  6th  November ;  while,  on  3d  November,  a  call  had  been  made  on 
all  the  shares  of  the  company,  which  fact  had  not  been  communicated 
to  the  purchaser  when  he  took  the  transfer,  nor  was  he  made  aware 
that  the  transfer  did  not  apply  to  the  shares  first  purchased.  The 
purchaser  having  refused  to  register  himself  as  proprietor  of  the  shares 
contained  in  the  transfer,  it  was  held  that  the  seller  could  not  compd 
him  to  do  so,  though  the  seller  was  not  cognisant  of  the  broker  a  mis- 
conduct in  substituting  the  one  set  of  shares  for  the  other ;  and 
that  the  acceptance  and  signing  of  the  transfer,  and  payment  of  the 
price,  did  not  infer  acquiescence  by  the  purchaser  in  the  second 
purchase,  in  respect  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the 
call,  or  of  the  shares  being  different  from  those  first  ordered  and 
bought.* 

Fraud  dans  In  cases  of  fraud,  ubi  dolus  dedit  causam  contractui,  the  party  hss 

tra^iU.  ^*^  ^^^  *^  reality  contracted,  but  has  been  deceived,  and  the  fraud  may 
be  stated  by  him  either  by  way  of  exception,  when  sued  for  imple- 
ment, or  he  may  institute  an  action  to  have  the  contract  set  asida 
It  need  hardly  be  stated,  that  the  fraud  must  be  unknown  to  the 

i.  9. 9.  party  on  whom  it  is  practised,  since,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stair,  ^  he 

"  who  knoweth  the  snare  cannot  be  said  to  be  ensnared,  but  to  en- 
"  snare  himself/'  The  deceit  used  must  also  be  an  efficient  cause  of 
the  obligation,  which  will  be  sustained  notwithstanding  the  practice 
of  deceit,  if  it  shall  proceed  independently  thereof  from  the  grantor's 
'    own  mind  and  will. 

These  points — ^that  the  fraud  must  be  inherent,  dans  causam  can- 
tradui,  and  that  the  objection  is  irrelevant  if  the  party  discovers  the 


21  D.  1012.  *  A  striking  example  of  essential  error  occurred  in  the  case  oi  Adamaon  ▼.  The  OUnh 

gow  Water-  Work  Commissumeraf  23d  Jane  1859.  In  this  case  a  contract  had  been  entexwi 
into  to  cut  a  tunnel  of  a  given  distance.  The  contractor  aTcrred  that  he  was  induced  to 
accept  the  contract  by  leason  of  representations  which  had  been  made  to  him  of  the  nature 
of  the  stratum  through  which  the  tunnel  was  to  pass.  It  turned  out  that  the  stratum  con- 
sisted of  much  harder  stone,  and  was  much  more  difficult  to  work  than  had  been  stated. 
The  Court  held  that  the  avermentR,  if  proved,  would  entitle  the  contractor  to  set  aside  the 
contract. 
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irand  before  executing  the  deed — are  both  exemplified  in  Trnne  or  7  BeU's  App. 
Douglas  Y.  KirhpaJLricky  2d  August  1850.  This  case  shows  also,  that 
the  objection  of  fraud  is  not  excluded  by  lapse  of  time.  ''  A  Court 
"  of  Equity/'  it  was  said,  "  will  overleap  the  barrier  of  tirae,  to  get  at 
"  the  fraudulent  parties  and  their  deeds,  and  to  undo  these  deeds,  and 
"  to  prevent  any  one,  whether  accomplice  or  innocent,  from  profiting 
**  by  the  fruits  of  fraud."  In  Walker  v.  Young.  24th  December  1695,  4  Br.  Sapp. 
a  father  absconded,  having  reported  himself  to  be  dead,  and  his  son 
acted  as  his  successor  for  several  years,  and  obtained  loans,  after 
which  the  father  reappeared,  and  competed  with  the  son's  creditors 
for  the  goods  affected  by  their  diligenca  The  Lords  regarded  this  as 
a  fraud,  and  preferred  the  son's  creditors.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
circamstantial  fraud  is  presented  in  the  case  of  Thomson  v.  Hender-  M.  4906. 
son,  4th  December  1665.  There  a  party  had  granted  a  bond  for  a 
sum  of  money  to  his  brother,  who  assigned  the  same  to  a  third  party ; 
the  assignee  having  given  a  charge  to  enforce  payment,  the  debtor 
suspended  and  produced  a  discharge  by  his  brother,  the  original  cre- 
ditor, bearing  the  same  date  and  witnesses  as  the  bond.  The  Lords 
required  the  suspender  to  show  some  reasonable  cause  for  taking  a 
discharge  at  the  time  he  granted  the  bond.* 

The  Statute  1696,  cap.  5,  is  directed  against  preferences  granted  by  Reductiok  ok 
parties  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  in  favour  of  particular  creditors,  undbb  Act* 
These  are  justly  accounted  frauds,  inasmuch  as  a  party  labouring  in  ^6^6,  cap.  5. 
his  circumstances  cannot  give  any  portion  of  his  property  to  one  cre- 
ditor without  injuring  the  rest  by  diminishing  the  means  of  their 
payment     This  enactment,  accordingly,  declares  to  be  null  all  dis« 
positions,  assignations,  and  other  deeds  granted  by  the  bankrupt 
directly  or  indirectly  within  sixty  days  of  bankruptcy,  either  for  the 
satis&ction  or  further  security  of  any  creditor  in  preference  to  the 

*  See  aho  tbe  case  of  WaU  y.  Findlay,  SOtb  February  1846.  There  a  party  had  p^l^  g  I).  529. 
chaaed  whisky,  to  be  paid  for  on  deli  very.  At  the  time  of  delivery  he  induced  the  seller  to 
give  him  credit  for  the  price,  concealing  the  fact  that  he  was  bankrupt,  and  had  already 
taken  steps  to  obtain  sequestration,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  awarded.  It  was  held,  in 
s  qoestioa  between  the  seller  and  the  trustee  on  the  purchaser's  sequestrated  estate,  that 
the  deEveiy  had  not,  in  respect  of  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  purchaser,  so  vested  the 
property  in  him  that  his  creditors  could  take  advantage  thereof.  This  case  was  founded  on 
as  a  precedent,  in  that  of  Richmond  v.  RaiUony  26th  January  1854.  But  there,  in  a  question  16  D.  372. 
with  general  creditors,  the  seller  was  held  not  entitled  to  claim  restitution  of  the  goods  deli- 
vered, and  rednction  of  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  in  respect  his  conduct,  in  dealing 
with  the  purchaser  subsequently  to  the  sale  and  delivery,  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
rmedy,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  competent. 

In  reductions  upon  the  ground  of  fraud,  the  pursuer,  in  order  to  make  his  action  relevant, 
most  specificaRy  set  forth  circumstances  from  which  fraud  may  be  inferred.  He  must  '*  aver 
"  such  a  state  of  £acts  as  shall,  if  the  jury  find  it  proved,  amount  to  fraud  in  the  view  of  the 
**  Conzt.'*  It  is  otherwise  in  cases  where  malice  and  want  of  probable  canse  are  averred, 
and  sre  necessary  to  the  relevancy  of  an  action,  the  averment  of  the  details  from  which 
these  are  to  be  deduced  not  being  required.  They  are  for  the  Jury,  not  for  the  Court ;  8miih  16  D.  403. 
T.  WaU'9  Trustees^  20th  January  1854. 
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other  creditors.*  For  an  instance  of  a  preference  granted  indirectly 
being  reduced,  see  Barbour  y.  Johnstone,  30th  Maj  1823.f  But  this 
Statute  does  not  strike  at  deeds  which,  though  granted  within  sixty 
days  of  bankruptcy,  yet  are  in  specific  implement  of  obligations  pre- 
viously granted  at  a  greater  distance  of  time ;  Cranstoim  y.  Bontine, 
2d  February  1830 ;  affirmed  on  appeal,  6th  July  1832.  But,  in  order 
to  give  the  deed  this  protection,  it  must  be  made  in  implement  of  an 
engagement  instantly  to  grant  a  security  as  the  consideration  of  an 
advance.  When,  therefore,  the  obligation  was  to  assign  at  any  time 
when  required^  an  assignation  made  within  six  days  of  bankruptcy  was 
found  reducible  under  the  Statute ;  Moncrieffy,  Hay,  16th  December 
1851.+ 

The  obtaining  of  deeds  by  force,  which  Lord  Stair  calls  extortion, 
is  well  described  by  him  as  **  the  act  of  force  or  other  mean  of  fear, 
*^  whereby  a  person  is  compelled  to  do  that  which  of  his  proper  incli- 
"  nation  he  would  not  have  done."  It  is  more  easily  sustained  in  the 
case  of  parties  subject  to  natural  facility  or  weakness,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  wives ;  and  more  readily  where  the  deeds  challenged 
are  either  gratuitous,  or  granted  for  an  inadequate  consideratioiu 
This  objection  enters  so  deeply  into  the  constitution  of  the  contract 
as  to  produce  a  labee  realis,  or  inherent  vitiation,  so  as  to  affect  the 
ground  of  debt  even  after  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  third  party ; 
Wtghtman  v.  Chraham,  6th  December  1 787.  There  a  bill,  granted 
under  the  terror  of  imprisonment,  was  found  of  no  validity  even  in 
the  hands  of  an  onerous  indorsee.  In  Stuarts  v.  Whitefoord,  10th 
January  1677,  a  disposition  of  lands  was  reduced,  having  been 
granted  in  favour  of  a  party  who  had  apprehended  the  grantor  with- 
out a  warrant,  kept  him  two  days  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  then 
had  him  apprehended  upon  a  caption  following  on  a  decree  granted 
by  himself,  and  carried  him  from  place  to  place  in  the  night,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  for  many  days,  until  he  extorted 
the  disposition  from  him.  In  Gassie  v.  Fleming,  27th  June  1632,  it 
was  found  relevant  to  reduce  a  wadset  granted  by  a  married  woman, 
that  she  was  compelled  to  consent  to  it,  being  beaten  by  her  hus- 
band to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  menaced  by  him,  and  otherwise 
abused,  and  expelled  out  of  his  house.     So  likewise  in  Tait  v.  WUson, 

*  "By  the  Act  19  and  20  Vict.  cap.  79,  §  6,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  date  of  a  deed  under 
that  Act,  and  also  under  the  Act  1696,  cap.  5,  shall  he  the  date  of  recording  the  sasine, 
where  sasine  is  requisite ;  and,  in  other  cases,  of  registration  of  the  deed,  or  of  delivery,  or 
of  intimation,  or  of  such  other  proceeding  as  shall  in  the  particular  case  he  requisite  for 
rendering  such  deed  completely  effectual. 

t  The  opinions  of  the  Judges  in  this  case  are  given  in  a  Note,  7  Shaw,  p.  752. 

%  The  doctrine— that  specific  performance  of  an  obligation  is  not  viewed  as  a  Tolantaiy 
deed  granted  to  a  creditor  for  his  satisfaction,  and  so  reducible  under  the  Statute ;  and,  in 
particular,  that  delivery  by  a  seller  to  a  buyer  of  what  has  been  sold  by  the  former  to  the 
latter  beyond  the  sixty  days  is  nqt  such  a  reducible  deed — is  illustrated  in  Taylor  v.  Ferrie^ 
8th  March  1855 — ^a  case  in  which  the  whole  Judges  were  consulted. 
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4th  June  1831,  a  discharge  by  a  married  woman  was  reduced,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  her  by  imprisonment  for 
thirty  day& 

Another  example  of  deeds,  inoperative  on  account  of  the  fear  pre-  Gohsbht  by 
snmed  in  kw  necessarily  to  exist  in  the  circumstances  of  their  execu-  ^"d^^tmed. 
tion,  is  presented  in  the  case  of  consent  given  by  the  heir-at-law  to 
dispositions  granted  to  his  own  prejudice  on  deathbed     Such  con- 
sent is  not  allowed  to  preclude  the  heir's  right  of  reduction  ;  Inglis  M.  3327. 
T.  HamiUon^  4th  December  1733;  because,   as  Erskine  says,  few 
heirs,  from  fear  of  being  disinherited,  would  dare  refuse  to  sign  such 
renunciations. 

From  the  exception  of  tns  aut  metuB  is  exempted  the  fear  which  Eskhktioms. 
results  from  the  r^ular  execution  of  lawful  diligence ;  and  it  is  only 
such  deeds  granted  under  the  pressure  of  diligence  as  have  no  rela-  Diugbhck. 
tion  to  the  debt  upon  which  that  diligence  has  proceeded,  that  will 
be  reduced     The  Court,  by  an  equitable  application  of  this  doctrine 
— where  a  party  had,  while  imprisoned  for  debt,  executed  a  dispo- 
sition of  heritable  property  in  favour  of  the  incarcerating  creditors, 
who  sold  it  for  a  price  exceeding  their  claims — roduced  the  disposi- 
tion, excepting  in  so  far  as  it  should  operate  as  a  security  for  the  debt 
owing  to  the  disponees ;  Fraser  v.  BUick  and  Knox,  13th  December  F.  C. 
1810. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  STATUTO&T  SOLSMHITIES  OF  DSBD8L 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  inquiries  naturally  demanding  atten- 
tion antecedently  to  the  examination  of  the  necessary  qualities  of 
deeds — ^having  ascertained  (in  a  negatiye  form  by  determining  the 
exceptioos)  the  qualifications  which  capacitate  parties  to  grant  or  re- 
ceive deeds ;  having  ascertained  also  those  elements  in  things  which 
seclude  them  from  the  class  of  matters  about  which  deeds  may  l^ally 
be  granted  and  received ;  and  having  also  inquired  into  such  circum- 
stances preliminary  to  the  subscription,  as  deprive  the  deed  of  the 
essential  property  of  the  grantor's  free  deliberative  consent  The 
next  part  of  the  subject  which  will  engage  our  attention  is  the  mode 
of  investing  deeds  with  authority,  in  order  that  they  may  be  received, 
and  have  effect  given  to  them,  as  undoubted  acts  of  the  parties  who 
grant  them. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained,  then,  is  this — ^What  is  essential 
to  a  writing,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  effect  as  an  act  done  by  a 
party  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  a  right  belonging  to  him  ?  The 
writing  which  expresses  and  constitutes  the  completed  evidence  of 
such  an  act  is  called  a  Deed — ^in  Latin,  factum — as»  emphatically,  a 
thing  of  high  importance  done  with  respect  to  property.  Now,  how 
is  it  to  be  made  clear  that  this  deed  is  truly  the  real  and  deliberate 
act  of  the  party  by  whom  it  professes  to  have  been  granted,  and  that 
it  is  not  falsely  ascribed  to  him  ?  How  is  it  to  be  impressed  with 
such  credentials,  that  it  shall  obtain  what  our  old  legal  phrase  calls 
"  faith  in  judgment" — that  is,  credit  in  a  Court  of  Law  as  being  truly 
the  act  of  the  grantor  ? 

In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  forms  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  authenticity  of 
deeds,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  practice 
which  obtained  before  the  establishment,  of  the  solemnities  now  ob- 
served ;  and  as  this  character  of  authenticity  is  a  quality  indispens- 
able to  every  deed  which  professes  to  be  executed  according  to  the 
legal  requirements,  and  as  the  want  of  that  quality  is  the  first  point 
of  attack  in  every  challenge  of  a  deed,  we  cannot  bestow  too  much 
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pains  in  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  subject. 

The  Laws  of  no  country,  perhaps,  contain  a  more  striking  example  Attistatiom 
of  anxious  and  effectual  precautions  to  authenticate  a  part/s  deed  acgo^ngto" 
or  act,  than  is  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Law  for  the  attesta-  Romah  Law. 
tioQ  of  testaments  or  last  wills.     These  forms  of  attestation  were  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  discussion,  and  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldoh  in  the 
decision,  of  a  case  to  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  refer 
as  settling  several  important  points  in  this  branch  of  our  Law  ;  and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  state  shortly  the  forms  observed  in 
makmg  a  will  according  to  the  Law  of  Rome.    We  could  not  other- 
wise, probably,  obtain  a  better  notion  of  the  true  object  and  effect  of 
solemnities  in  the  execution  of  deeds. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  form  which  prevailed  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  making  wills  in  the  Comitta^  so  that  they  took  effect  as 
acts  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  or  upon  that  which  obtained 
afterwards  of  making  a  present  sale  fictione  juris  of  the  testator's 
soocession,  it  will  suffice  to  note  the  forms  ultimately  observed. 

A  will  might  be  in  writing  or  verbal,  acriptum  vel  nuncupativum, 
Bot  in  either  case  the  observance  of  every  prescribed  solemnity  was 
required  under  the  pain  of  nullity.  Solemnities  were  internal  or  ex- 
ternal The  internal  requisite  was,  that  an  heir  should  be  appointed 
in  direct  or  imperative  terms,  such  as  "  Titius  haares  esto."  The  ex- 
ternal solemnities,  and  these  are  for  our  present  purpose,  were — 1^, 
That  the  will  should  be  uno  contextu — that  is,  made  by  one  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  act  2£Uy,  It  was  necessary  that  seven  witnesses 
specially  called  should  be  present ;  and  no  female,  or  pupil,  or  ser- 
vant, or  insane  person,  or  one  who  could  not  speak,  or  hear,  or  see, 
or  any  person  of  bad  character,  could  act  as  a  witness ;  neither  could 
the  heir,  or  one  subject  to  the  patria  potestas  of  the  testator  or  of  the 
heir.  These  solemnities  were  common  to  the  written  and  nuncupa- 
tive wills.  In  the  written  will  it  was  required,  3dli/,  That  the  testator 
should  either  himself  write  it,  in  which  case  it  was  called  a  holograph 
testament,  or  that  he  should  subscribe  it ;  or,  if  he  could  not  write, 
he  was  required  to  procure  an  eighth  witness  to  subscribe  for  him. 
4t%,  That  the  witnesses  should  not  only  subscribe  the  will,  but  also 
set  their  seals  to  it.  In  the  nuncupative  will  it  sufficed,  if  the  tes- 
tator declared  his  last  will  vwa  voce  in  the  presence  of  seven  proper 
witnesses  called  for  the  purpose,  and  who  both  saw  the  testator  and 
understood  hinL 

Now,  from  all  this  there  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned: — ^The  first  ^^^^^^ *"> " 
is,  that  the  will  was  equally  valid  whether  it  was  written  or  verbal,  thb  kodb  op 
lie  writing,  therefore,  was  not  essential,  although,  it  adopted,  it  re-  *"<'""*®  Tbs- 
quired  to  be  done  m  due  form.    Thus  the  writing — that  is,  what  we  cording  to  thb 

Civil  Law. 
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Attestatioh     call  the  Deed — was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  will    The  will — the 
tu^^llwT"    essence  of  the  thing— was  the  "  Sententia  voluntatis  ;"  the  declaration 

of  his  will  bj  the  testator — the  desire  and  act  of  his  mind  as  ex- 
pressed either  in  words  or  in  writing.    The  will  took  effect  whether 
it  was  written  or  not     The  only  use  of  the  writing,  therefore,  wai^ 
,  that  it  more  certainly  preserved  evidence  of  what  the  will  was.    Now, 
'  this  is  a  distinction  which  it  is  nsefol  to  bear  in  mind,  viz.,  that  even 
where  writing  is  by  law  made  essential  (for  words  are  by  a  general 
principle  of  law  sufficient  to  constitute  an  obligation,  unless  writing 
be  required),  the  deed,  ie.,  the  writing,  is  not  the  operating  act  of  the 
grantor.     His  mental  act  is  that  which  constitutes  the  right  of  the 
grantee,  and  the  deed  is  the  evidence  of  that  mental  acL     This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  power  under  our  Law,  when  a  deed  is  lost,  to 
supply  its  place  by  judicially  proving  its  tenor.     If  the  deed  consti* 
tuted  the  right,  then  the  right  would  be  lost  along  with  it ;  but  the 
right  remains,  having  been  created  by  the  menial  act  of  the  grantor, 
although  the  evidence  of  it  is  impaired  by  the  loss  of  the  deed.     At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that,  although  the  operating 
energy  of  a  transaction  depends  upon  the  mental  act  of  the  granter, 
that  mental  act  must  be  declared  and  made  known  in  the  way 
which  the  Law  has  required  ;  otherwise  it  is  clear  that  no  benefit  can 
accrue  to  the  party  in  whose  favour  it  is  granted  ;  and  where  solem- 
nities are  prescribed  under  the  sanction  of  nullity,  the  consequence 
of  omitting  a  solemnity  so  prescribed  is,  that  no  effect  can  be  given 
to  the  deed  or  other  attempted  declaration,  any  more  than  if  the  act 
had  remained  undeclared  in  the  mind  of  the  granter.     The  second 
lesson  which  we  are  taught  by  the  singularly  stringent  conditions 
under  which  the  Roman  will  was  made,  is  the  purpose  of  solemnities 
in  the  execution  of  deeda     What  was  the  end  of  these  solemnities 
in  the  case  cited  ?    The  calling  of  so  many  witnesses  so  carefully  se- 
lected, their  subscriptions  and  their  seals,  added  nothing  to,  and  in 
no  way  affected,  the  intention — the  will — of  the  testator,  as  that  in- 
tention and  will  existed  in  his  own  mind.    It  was  not  to  help  him  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  the  witnesses  were  called.     The  desig^n  of  the 
whole  complicated  ceremonial  was  simply  this,  to  make  assurance 
sure,  that  the  will,  as  expressed  in  writing  or  in  words,  was  in  truth 
the  voluntatis  sententia — the  very  mind  and  will  of  the  testator.     The 
whole  proceeding  was  directed  to  this  end.    The  calling  of  seven  wit- 
nesses was  itfielf  a  strong  evidence  of  the  formed  intention  to  make 
a  will ;  the  concurrence  of  seven  witnesses,  especially  when  all  who 
might  be  biassed  or  incapacitated  by  influence,  venality,  or  infirmity, 
were  excluded,  was  a  singularly  strong  proof  of  the  purport  of  the 
will ;  and  when  the  will  was  written,  the  writing  or  subscription  of 
it  by  the  testator,  and  the  subscription  and  sealing  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses, afforded  the  strongest  guarantee  that,  after  the  testator's  death, 
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his  very  will  and  intention  would  exist  in  the  precise  terms  in  which 
it  flowed  from  his  own  mind  and  lip& 

The  design  of  solemnities  in  the  execution  of  deeds,  then,  is  to  make  DEsiaH  of  So- 
it  certain  that  the  thing  stated  in  the  deed  as  done,  was  really  the  extcution™f 
mind  and  act  of  the  granter.    The  law  fixes  certain  forms  to  be  ob-  Dbkds. 
served  by  the  maker  of  a  deed,  and  says  to  him,  "  The  observance  of 
*'  these  forms  shall  be  the  test  whether  you  were  in  earnest''     If 
they  are  observed,  the  deed  will  receive  effect ;  if  they  are  not  ob- 
served, the  deed  will  not  receive  effect.    Solemnities  are  thus  the 
legal  tests  of  the  validity  of  deeds. 

The  method  and  details  of  the  execution  of  deeds  among  the  Romans 
are  characteristic  of  the  high  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  that  people 
had  attained.  A  history  of  the  modes  of  executing  deeds  in  Scotland 
and  England,  would  be  illustrative  chiefly  of  the  confinement  of  the 
art  of  writing,  and  of  the  advantages  connected  with  it,  to  the  Clergy 
before  the  Reformation,— of  the  influence  of  religion  and  its  associa- 
tions carried  into  the  ordinaiy  secular  transactions  of  life, — and  of  the 
rapid  advancement  of  education  in  Scotland  after  the  Reformation. 

The  seal  is  that  part  of  the  execution  under  the  Civil  Law  which  Authentica- 
was  most  generally  retained  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  bt^thTseal  of 
this  was  a  mode  of  authentication  not  peculiar  to  that  Law,  but  de-  i^he  Gramter. 
rived  by  it,  probably  from  more  ancient  sources.  From  the  book  of 
Esther,  we  find,  that  sealing  was  in  the  East  the  mode  of  authentica-  viii.  8. 
ting  Royal  mandates — "  For  the  writing  which  is  written  in  the 
"  king's  name,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,  may  no  man  reverse." 
There  are  other  instances  in  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  use  of  seals, 
and  the  book  of  Jeremiah  contains  in  its  32d  chapter  an  account 
of  the  purchase  of  a  field — ''  I  subscribed  the  evidence  and  sealed  it, 
"  and  took  witnesses,  and  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances." 
Sealing,  however,  was  not  a  mode  of  authentication  used  in  the 
earlier  writings  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  Scotland.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  the  Scotch  borrowed  from  the  Anglo-Saxons 
their  method  of  authenticating  deeds.  Amongst  the  Saxons  such 
persons  as  could  write  subscribed  their  names,  and  whether  they 
could  write  or  not,  they  affixed  a  mark  in  the  form  of  a  cross, — a 
mode  of  subscription  which  is  in  use  among  the  illiterate  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  A  charter  is  preserved  bearing  the  subscription  by  a  cross 
of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  with  the  ingenuous  confession  that  it  was 
so  signed  on  account  of  his  inability  to  write.  That  this  mode  of 
subscription  had  a  religious  import,  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
attestation  of  this  charter  : — "  Propria  manu  pro  ignorantia  liter- 
**arttfn  sroKUM  sakcta  ckuois  eapressi  etsubacripsi"  And  it  is  equally 
clear  from  other  evidence,  that  the  signature  by  a  cross  was  regarded 
as  imparting  to  the  deed  upon  which  it  was  subscribed  the  preserva- 
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tive  influence  of  a  charm — a  feeling  expressed  in  the  rhyming  hexa* 
meter,  **  Per  cruets  hoc  signum  fugii  hinc  procul  otnne  tnalignumJ' 
On  the  fourth  page  of  Anderson's  Diplomata,  there  will  be  found  a 
charter  of  Duncan  L  of  Scotland,  attested  by  the  cross  of  the  king 
and  crosses  made  by  the  writer  of  the  deed  and  by  various  witnesses. 
The  last-mentioned  charter  has  appended  to  it  also  the  seal  of  the 
king,  and  in  this  he  is  supposed  to  have  imitated  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  introduced  the  practice  of  sealing  as  the  sole  mode  of 
attesting  writings.  The  Normans  did  not  subscribe,  because  they 
could  not  write ;  and  the  practice  of  subscribing  was  abolished  in 
England  after  the  Conquest.  The  impressions  of  their  seals  consisted 
of  a  knight  on  horseback,  or  other  devices ;  and  coats-of*arms  were 
not  introduced  until  after  the  Crusades,  during  which  they  were  first 
used  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  different  countries  and  persons. 
The  practice  of  execution  by  sealing  alone  continued  in  England  until 
the  time  of  Charles  n.,  when  the  Saxon  custom  of  signing  was  revived 
by  Statute,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  come  rapidly  into 
general  observance ;  and  hence  the  common  form  of  attesting  English 
deeds,  ** sealed  and  delivered"  continued  long  after  the  additional 
formality  of  signing  was  required  by  Statute.  The  form  of  execution 
in  Scotland  appears  to  have  followed  the  English  practice  ;  and  this 
circumstance  may  be  attributed  with  probability  to  the  connexion  of 
both  countries  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  clergy  long  possessed 
almost  exclusively  the  art  of  writing.  Accordingly,  we  find  deeds 
prior  to  the  year  1540  executed  by  the  seal  of  the  grantor  alone,  the 
names  of  witnesses  being  inserted  at  the  end  of  deeds  relating  to  im- 
portant matters.  The  test  of  the  authenticity  of  a  deed,  therefore, 
was  the  correspondence  of  the  seal  appended  to  it,  with  the  known 
seal  of  the  grantor  bearing  his  coat*of-arms  or  his  initials.  Such  a 
system  was  manifestly  imperfect,  and  liable  to  abuse ;  and  it  was 
probably  as  a  precaution  against  the  falsification  of  seals,  that  free- 
holders were  required,  by  an  Act  of  James  i.,  1429,  cap.  130,  to  attend, 
personally  or  by  their  attorneys,  and  to  produce  their  seals  at  the 
sheriff's  head  court 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Magna  Chabta  was  executed  before  wit- 
nesses ;  and  this  continued  to  be  the  practice  in  deeds  by  the  Sove- 
reign of  England  until  the  time  of  Richard  i.,  who  altered  the  style 
to  "teste  me  ipso"  which  form  still  continues.  In  deeds  by  subjects, 
again,  the  names  of  witnesses  present  were  inserted  in  a  clause  com- 
mencing with  the  words,  '*  his  testAus,"  which  was  discontinued  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  viii.,  when,  upon  the  revival  of  learning,  writing 
having  become  more  general,  the  practice  was  introduced,  which  still 
prevails,  of  witnesses  subscribing  their  attestation  either  at  the  bottom 
or  on  the  back  of  the  deed.  In  like  manner,  in  Scotland  the  names 
of  witnesses  present  either  accidentally  or  upon  requisition  were 
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mentioned  in  deeds^  anterior  to  the  period  when  the  subscription  of 
witnesses  became  first  customary,  and  afterwards,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently find,  a  statutory  requisite.  But  as  long  as  sealing  remained 
the  l^;al  form  of  executing  deeds,  it  was  not  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  deed  that  it  should  be  witnessed.  This  appears  from  the  case 
of  2Wn  of  Edinburgh  v.  Tatan  of  LeiA,  1 1th  March  1630.  M.  14500. 

The  inconveniences  connected  with  the  attestation  of  deeds  by  Inoohverievcb 
sealing  are  distinctly  stated  by  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  who  says : —  **'  adthkrti- 
^  Eighty  years  since  unlimited  faith  was  given  to  deeds,  although  bbal. 
"  they  were  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  disponer  alone ;  but  Lib,  ii.  Dieg.  4. 
'^  frequently  after  his  death  many  inconveniences  were  occasioned  by 
"  fraud  on  the  part  of  his  widow,  or  of  the  person  who  had  obtained 
"  possession  of  his  seal,  and  it  often  happened  that  dispositions  con- 
-'  cocted  after  the  death  of  the  proprietor  were  authenticated  by  his 
''  seal.''  These  evils  called  loudly  for  a  remedy,  and  accordingly  the 
Act,  to  which  I  am  now  to  direct  your  particular  attention,  was  passed  i^^t  c- 1^?- 
with  the  approval,  according  to  Craig,  of  all  classes  That  Act  is 
the  first  of  the  several  Statutes  by  which  the  execution  of  deeds  is 
now  regulated.  It  was  passed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  v.,  who,  although  he  resisted  the  attempts  made  by  Henry 
YIIL,  through  his  ambassador,  to  detach  him  from  adherence  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  supported  measures  of  extreme  severity  to 
smother  the  Reformation  in  its  infancy,  yet  pursued  an  enlightened 
policy  in  other  respects,  of  which  a  remarkable  example  was,  that,  in 
this  same  year  1540,  in  order  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
among  the  inferior  judges  and  the  body  of  the  people,  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  ordered  to  be  printed  from  an  authentic  copy 
attested  by  the  sign-manual  of  the  Clerk-Register.  Such  an  order 
implied  advancement  in  general  knowledge  and  intelligence — a  con- 
clusion strikingly  confirmed  by  what  occurred  two  years  later,  after 
the  death  of  this  monarch,  when  liberty  was  granted  to  read  the  Bible 
in  an  approved  translation. 

The  Statute  now  referred  to  is  chapter  117  of  the  seventh  Par- Early  statu- 
liament  of  James  v.,  1540.    Its  preamble  corresponds  with  the  state-  ^'Jj^^g^*' 
meat  of  Craig,  being  in  these  terms : — "  Because  mennis  scales  may  execution  of 
"  of  adventure  be  tint,  quhairthrow  great  hurt  may  be  genered  to  ^""' 
"  them  that  awe  the  samin  ;  and  that  mennis  scales  may  be  feinzied        '  ^^' 
*'  or  put  to  writinges  after  their  deceasa"     And  it  enacts : — *'  That 
''therefore  na  faith  be  given  in  time  cumming  to  ony  obligation, 
"  band,  or  uther  writing  under  ane  scale,  without  the  subscription  of 
''  him  that  awe  the  samin,  and  witnesse ;  or  else,  gif  the  partie  can- 
"  not  write,  with  the  subscription  of  ane  notar  thereto."  This  Statute 
ia  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  executing  deeds,  its  grand 
feature  being,  that,  in  place  of  the  previous  unsatisfactory  practice  of 
sealing,  it  required  the  subscription  of  the  party  either  by  his  own 
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AunmmcA.    handy  or,  if  he  could  not  write,  by  the  hand  of  a  notary.     It  was 
8uncRipnoH    defective,  however,  inasmuch  as,  while  witnesses  were  required  to  the 
— OTATCTOET    subscHption  of  the  partv,  there  was  no  injunction  that  the  witnesses 
BEQDiBBioxTs.  th^mg^iygg  ghould  subscribo,  and  it  was  left  doubtful  whether  wit- 
nesses were  necessary  at  all  in  the  case  of  subscription  by  a  notary ; 
nor  did  the  Act  contain  any  provision  for  inserting  in  the  deed,  or 
otherwise  preserving  the  names  of  the  witnesses  where  they  did  not 
subscribe,  or  their  designations  whether  they  subscribed  or  not.     Mr. 
Ross,  in  commenting  upon  Lord  Eaxes'  strictures  upon  the  Act 
Lectores,  1.127. 1540,  says : — ^'That  Act  expressly  requires  the  subscription  both  of 
^'  the  party  and  of  the  witnessea"    In  this,  however,  he  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  terms  of  the  Act,  which,  although  it  required  witnesses, 
is  silent  as  to  their  subscription  ;  and  the  practice  which  followed 
upon  it  showed  that  it  was  understood  to  contain  no  express  rule 
upon  this  point    In  some  instances  the  witnesses  subjoined  their 
subscriptions,  and  in  others  they  did  not  subscribe,  though  their  names 
were  inserted  in  the  deed  ;  and  the  latter  practice,  which  was  the 
more  common,  left  it  much  in  the  power  of  the  grantors  of  deeds  to 
commit  frauds  by  naming  witnesses  suitable  to  their  own  purposes, 
either  where  the  deed  had  not  been  legally  executed,  or  where  the 
execution  had  been  regular,  but  the  real  witnesses  were  removed. 
Another  inconvenience  attendant  upon  the  Act  1540,  was  found  in 
practice  to  result  from  the  character  of  the  notaries  of  that  time, 
which  was  not  such  as  to  afford  sufficient  security  against  fraud,  where 
the  intervention  of  only  one  notary  was  required.     It  was  attempted 
to  correct  both  these  evils,  viz.,  the  uncertain  and  lax  practice  with 
respect  to  witnesses,  and  the  insufficiency  of  one  notary,  by  the  Act  of 
1579,  c.  80.      James  vi.,  1579,  cap.  80.     By  this  Statute  it  was  ordained,  ''that  all 
''  contractes,  obligationes,  reversiones,  assignationes,  and  discharges  of 
''  reversiones,  or  eikes  theirto,  and  generallie  all  writtes  importing  heii- 
"  tabill  titill,  or  utheris  bandes  and  obligationes  of  great  importance 
to  be  maid  in  time  cumming,  sail  be  subscrived  and  seilled  be  the 
principall  parties  gif  they  can  subscrive,  utherwise  be  twa  famous 
''  notars  befoir  four  famous  witnesses,  denominat  be  their  speciall 
''  dwelling-places,  or  sum  uther  evident  takens,  that  the  witnesses 
"  may  be  knawen  being  present  at  that  time,  utherwise  the  saidis  writs 
*^  to  mak  na  faith.''     This  enactment,  which  is  stated  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  to  have  been  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  similar  law  made 
in  France  in  the  year  1556,  expressly  requires,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  party  should  still  seal  as  well  as  subscribe,  the  solemnity  of 
sealing  having  likewise  been  continued  by  implication  in  the  previous 
1684,  c.  4.        Act  of  1540.     By  the  subsequent  Act,  1584,  cap.  4,  it  was  declared 
that,  with  respect  to  sealing,  the  Act  should  not  apply  to  such  writs^ 
contracts,  or  obligations,  as  the  parties  agreed  should  be  registered  in 
the  books  of  Council,  or  other  Judges'  books,  registration  being  a  more 
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solemn  act  than  sealing.  Although  sealing  was  thus  dispensed  with 
in  such  deeds  only  as  contained  the  parties'  consent  to  registration, 
the  practice  immediately  afterwards  fell  into  disuse  in  all  deeds ;  and 
it  has  long  been  settled,  that  sealing  is  not  a  solemnity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  deeds  ;  but  as  it  is  dispensed  with  by  express  statute  only  in 
deeds  agreed  to  be  registered,  the  validity  of  other  deeds  which  are 
not  sealed  rests  only  upon  a  long  course  of  inveterate  and  incontro- 
yerted  custom.  This  is  laid  down  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  it  i.  254. 
may  be  regarded  as  the  more  remarkable,  since,  by  the  Act  1686, 
cap  4,  passed  only  five  years  before  his  death,  sealing,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Act,  stamping,  was  dispensed  with  in  all  judicial  cita- 
tions and  executions  of  diligence. 

The  Statute  of  1584  thus  put  a  termination  to  the  practice  of  seal-  Early  statu- 
ing,  by  express  enactment  as  regards  deeds  consenting  to  registration,  ^"'^y* 
and  by  the  force  of  example  and  practice  as  regards  other  deeda  But 
the  evils  which  the  previous  Act  of  1579  was  intended  to  remove,  were 
but  imperfectly  remedied  by  that  Statute.  No  doubt  it  enjoined  the 
presence  of  four  famous  witnesses — that  is,  witnesses  of  good  credit — 
in  the  case  of  subscription  by  the  party's  own  hand,  as  well  as  by  the 
intervention  of  two  notaries  ;  and  it  directed  that  the  witnesses  should 
be  denominated  by  their  dwelling-places,  or  other  evident  tokens ; 
but  it  was  not  required  that  the  witnesses  should  subscribe,  nor  was 
it  with  sufficient  precision  enacted  that  either  their  names  or  their 
designations  should  be  inserted  in  deeds  executed  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  grantor  himself.  From  this  there  necessarily  followed,  as 
before,  a  variety  of  practice ;  and  instead  of  a  deed  carrying,  as  it  now 
does,  its  credentials  within  itself,  parties  were  allowed  to  supply  the 
want  of  the  witnesses'  names  by  condescending  upon  them  iJker* 
wards — a  system  which  necessarily  rendered  the  authenticity  of  creeds 
8tiQ  dependent  upon  the  uncertain  security  of  oral  evidence.  It  may 
bave  been  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  art  of  writing  was  not 
jet  sufficiently  common  to  leave  the  course  of  business  open  and 
practicable,  had  it  been  required  that  every  deed  should  be  attested 
by  four  or  even  by  two  witnesses  who  could  write.  This  imperfec- 
tion continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  1579. 

In  the  meantime,  another  source  of  distrust  had  arisen,  in  conse-  Nahb  of 
quence  of  important  deeds  being  written  by  unknown  persons  ;  and,  ^'"'^■*- 
in  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to  provide  an  additional  means  of  scruti- 
niang  the  authenticity  of  deeds,  it  was  declared  by  the  Act  1593, 1593,  c.  179. 
cap.  179,  that  the  name,  surname,  and  other  denomination  of  the 
writer  of  the  body  of  all  deeds,  should  be  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  deed  before  the  inserting  of  the  witnesses.    This  is  a  Statute  still 
in  force,  and  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  examine  it  more 
minutely.     At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  Court  felt 
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itself  at  liberty  to  apply  an  equitable  construction  to  the  enactment, 
and  allowed  the  writer  to  be  condescended  upon,  even  in  cases  where, 
contrary  to  the  express  injunction  of  the  Statute,  no  mention  what- 
ever was  made  of  his  name  in  the  deed. 
RBQunuocEFn       Tlie  various  imperfections  to  which  we  have  referred,  were  at 
OF  Act  1681,    length  remedied  by  the  Act  1681,  cap.  5 — a  Statute  prepared,  it  is 
believed,  by  Lord  Staib,  and  which  demands  the  most  careful  attri- 
tion, as  containing  the  final  provisions  of  the  law  for  securing  the 
authenticity  of  deeds.     The  preamble  or  inductive  cause   of  the 
Statute  is, — "  That,  by  the  custom  introduced  when  writing  was  not 
so  ordinary,  witnesses  insert  in  writs,  although  not  subscribing,  are 
probative  witnesses,  and  by  their  forgetfulness  may  easily  disown 
their  being  witnesses."     For  remeid  of  this  the  Statute  enacts : — 
WiTKEssBs       ''  That  only  subscribing  witnesses  in  writs  to  be  subscribed  by  any 
iio8T8u»-         w  partie  hereafter  shall  be  probative, and  not  the  witnesses  insert, not 
"  subscribing ;   and  that  all  such  writs  to  be  subscribed  hereafter. 
Whites  ako     *'  wherein  the  writter  and  witnesses  are  not  designed,  shall  be  null, 
MBOT  wb"b.      "  ^^^  *^®  ^^*  8upply*hle  by  condescending  upon  the  writter,  or  the 
noNBD  in         **  designation  of  the  writter  and  witnesses."     The  Statute  also  de- 
BODY  OP  i>Bm>.  ^|j^|.gg^ — It  r£i^g^^  HQ  witness  shall  subscribe  as  witness  to  any  partie's 

W1THE88B8  **  subscription,  unless  he  then  know  that  partie  and  saw  him  sub- 
i^uot/'ahd  bb  "  8<5ribe,  or  saw  or  heard  him  give  warrand  to  a  nottar,  or  nottars, 
PREBEMT  AT  ^  to  subscribo  for  him,  and  in  evidence  thereof  touch  the  nottais 
BXBcuTioK.       ,c  p^jj^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  partie  did  at  the  time  of  the  witnesses  subscribing 

''  acknowledge  his  subscription,  otherwise  the  said  witnesses  shall  be 
**  repute  and  punished  as  accessorie  to  foi^erie;"  and,  upon  the  ground 
that  writing  had  become  so  common,  the  Act  goes  on  to  require 
sutMcribing  witnesses  in  instruments  of  sasine,  and  other  deeds 
specified,  and  in  messengers'  executions  of  inhibition  and  other  dili- 
gences, and  in  executions  intended  to  interrupt  prescription  in  real 
rights  ;  and  that  the  witnesses  be  designed  under  pain  of  nullity. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  important  Statute  just 
cited,  and  which  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  ia  just 
five  years  posterior  to  the  English  Statute  of  the  29th  year  of  the 
same  Sovereign,  cap.  '3,  which  required  subscription  by  the  party  and 
by  witnesses  in  various  important  deeds ;  and  it  was  from  this  date 
(1676)  that  the  word  ''  siffned  "  was  first  added  to  die  words  ^'  sealed 
*'  and  ddivered  "  in  the  attest  of  English  deeds,  although  we  learn 
from  Blackstone  that,  even  after  this  date,  the  attest  was  used  with- 
out the  word  "  signed,"  it  having  been  held,  strangely  enoug^h,  that 
the  act  of  signing  was  included  in  that  of  sealing. 


We  have  thus  taken  a  review  of  the  Statutes  regarding  the  attes- 
tation of  deeds  from  the  earliest  date,  until  the  completion  of  these 
enactments  by  the  Act  of  1681,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a 
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complete  knowledge  of  the  law  on  this  important  subject,  that  we 
now  institute  a  minute  investigation  of  its  requirements,  as  set  forth 
io  the  Statutes  or  established  bj  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law, 
with  reference  separately  to  everything  which  is  de  soUmnitate  in 
the  execution  of  deeds.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  notice  in  their  natural  order  other  things  useful  in  practice,  which 
are  connected  with  the  statutory  solemnities,  although  not  embraced 
in  them. 

1.  Who  may  W9*iie  a  Deed  ;  and  what  is  requisite  with  respect  to  Writer  of 
the  Writer  f — Any  person  may  be  the  writer  of  a  deed  to  be  granted 
either  by  himself  or  by  another  ;  and  where  the  deed  is  written  by 
the  granter  himself,  that  circumstance  is  justly  considered  a  preg- 
nant proof  of  its  genuineness — so  much  so,  that  deeds  written  by  the 
granter,  and  which  receive  the  name  of  holograph  deeds,  are  among 
those  privileged  writings  which  are  exempted  from  observance  of  the 
statutory  solemnities.  Our  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  subject 
of  Privileged  Deeds,  after  we  have  discussed  those  requiring  the 
solemnities,  from  which  class  they  are  usually  treated  as  exceptions. 

We  have  seen  that,  with  the  view  of  preserving  a  clue  to  the  pre-  The  Insertiok 
paration  and  history  of  the  deed,  it  was  required  by  the  Act  1593,  j^^d  designa- 
cap.  179,  that  the  writer's  name  should  be  inserted.     The  terms  of  "p^'o*'^™ 

W  RITKK  OP  XHK 

this  Statute  are  very  special   It  declares,  "  that  all  original  chartoures,  body  op  a 
"  contractes,  obligationes,  reversiones,  assignationes,  and  all  utheris  ^^^^  '^^  ^'^^' 

TUTORY  SoLEM- 

"  writtes  and  evidentes  to  be  maid  hereafter,  sail  make  special  men-  hitt. 
"  tion  in  the  hinder  end  thereof,  before  the  inserting  of  the  witnesses 
"  therein,  of  the  name,  surname,  and  particular  remaining  place, 
**  diocesie,  and  uther  denomination  of  the  writer  of  the  bodie  of 
"  the  foresaid  original  writtes  and  evidentes,  utherwaies  the  same 
"  to  make  na  faith  in  judgment.''  We  have  seen  that  the  Court 
90  far  infringed  upon  the  express  terms  of  this  Statute  as  to  allow 
the  omission  of  the  writer's  name  to  be  supplied  by  condescend- 
enca  The  Act  1681,  cap.  6,  corrected  this  practice,  by  making  the 
omission  of  the  designation  of  the  writer  and  witnesses  a  nullity, 
and  not  suppliable  by  condescendence.  The  latter  Statute  may  be 
held  at  the  same  time  to  have  qualified  the  anxious  terms  in  which 
the  Act  1593  required  the  writer  to  be  designated  by  his  dwelling- 
place,  diocese,  and  other  denomination.  These  terms  are  not  repeated 
in  the  latter  Act,  but  the  single  word  "designation"  is  used — a 
term  which  signifies  the  marking  out  of  a  person  so  as  to  distinguish 
him  from  all  others.  It  was  accordingly  held  in  the  case  of  Duncan  M.  16914. 
Y.  Scrimaeoury  15th  February  1708,  that  the  writer  of  a  deed  was 
sufficiently  designed  by  the  insertion  of  his  dwelling-place,  without 
any  other  distinction  ;  and  it  is  now  settled  by  long  and  unvarying 
practice,  that  the  writer's  designation  is  complete,  dummodo  constet 
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de  persona — i.e.,  if  it  be  such  as  to  distinguish  him  from  all  othersw 
In  Henderson  v.  Smith,  28th  Febraary  1852,  a  party  being  described 
"  manager  and  for  behoof  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland/'  that 
was  sustained  as  a  sufficient  designation.  But  the  judgment  was  not 
unanimous,  and  such  questions  should  be  prevented  by  studying 
explicitness  and  precision. 

It  is  also  conclusively  settled,  not  only  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
Statutes,  but  also  by  a  long  series  of  decisions,  that  the  omission  to  in- 
sert the  name  and  designation  of  the  writer  of  the  deed  is  fatal  to  its 
validity.  See  Duke  of  Gordon  v.  Gordon,  16th  June  1761  ;  and 
Logie  v.  Ferguson,  4th  January  1710.  In  the  latter  case  the  Lords 
found  an  obligation  null  for  want  of  the  writer's  designation,  althoag^h 
the  pursuer  oifered  to  prove  by  the  defender's  oath  that  the  obliga- 
tion had  been  truly  subscribed  by  the  defender's  father,  and  was  still 
unsatisfied.  In  this  case  it  was  also  ingeniously  argued,  that  although 
the  Act  1681  prohibits  the  supplying  of  the  omission  by  conde- 
scendence, yet  it  does  not  prohibit  the  supplying  of  it  by  other 
methods  ;  but  the  plea  did  not  avail  In  the  case  of  Percy  and  CcUd- 
weU  V.  Meikle,  2oth  November  1808,  a  decree-arbitral  was  challenged^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  contain  the  writer's  name  ;  and, 
although  it  was  written  by  the  clerk  to  the  submission,  who  sub- 
scribed the  decree  as  clerk,  and  who  was  also  designed  in  the  narra- 
tive portion  of  it  both  by  his  personal  designation  and  by  his  office 
of  clerk  to  the  submission,  still  the  document  was  reduced,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  contained  no  mention  of  who  was  the  writer.  In 
Lockhart  v.  Kay,  16th  February  1815,  a  disposition  of  lands  was 
reduced,  because  the  writer  of  it  was  not  mentioned,  although  he  was 
a  subscribing  witness,  and  there  were  probable  grounds  for  inferring 
from  the  terms  of  the  testing-clause  who  the  writer  was.  Finally,  a 
deed  having  been  recorded  before  inserting  in  it  the  writer's  name 
and  designation,  the  Court  was  moved  to  sist  a  process  of  reduction 
till  the  testing-clause  should  be  completed.  But  the  Court  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  to  authorize  the  addition  prayed  for  would  be 
truly  to  allow  a  condescendence  of  the  writer's  name  and  designa- 
tion, which  the  Act  1681  expressly  forbids ;  and  the  deed  was  there- 
fore reduced  ;  Barclay  v.  Brown,  8th  February  1811.  The  question 
has  been  raised,  whether  it  be  essential  to  insert  the  writer's  name 
and  designation  in  the  body  of  the  writ  The  Act  1693  enjoins  the 
insertion  thereof  in  the  efld  of  the  writ,  '*  before  the  inserting  of  the 
*'  witnesses,"  while  the  Statute  of  1681  is  not  thus  particular,  but 
simply  declares  to  be  null  all  writs  wherein  the  writer  and  witnesaes 
are  not  designed ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  i^peti- 
tion  of  the  nullity,  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Statute  1681,  and 
which  is  the  only  part  of  this  Act  that  expressly  names  "  the  body 
"  of  the  writ,"  the  writer  of  the  deed  is  not  referred  to.     The  words 
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are : — ^  that  in  all  the  saids  case^  the  witnesses  be  designed  in  the 
"  bodie  of  the  writ,  etc. . . .  otherwise  the  same  shall  be  null  and  void/' 
The  point  was  tried  in  the  case  of  Dronnan  v.  Montgomery,  26th  July  M.  16S69. 
1716.  Here  the  body  of  the  writ  made  no  mention  of  the  writer, 
but  it  contained  the  names  and  designations  of  the  witnesses,  and  one 
of  these  witnesses,  who  was  the  writer  of  the  deed,  added  to  his  sub- 
scription the  words  "  witness  and  writer  hereof"  The  Court  repelled 
the  objection  and  sustained  the  deed.  Although  it  was  thus  held  not 
requisite  to  mention  in  the  deed  by  whom  it  was  written,  when  the 
fact  of  who  was  the  writer  appeared  otherwise  upon  the  face  of  the 
deed,  and  his  name  and  designation  were  inserted  in  the  character  of 
witness,  it  would  be  dangerous  upon  the  authority  of  such  a  case  to 
depart  from  the  established  rule  of  practice  according  to  which  the 
writer  8  name  and  designation  are  invariably  inserted.^ 

But  although  it  may  be  held  as  a  settled  rule  that  the  writer's  name  Writeb  of 
and  designation  must  be  inserted,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  this  ^!^^^^ 
should  be  done  by  his  own  hand.     Where  the  body  of  the  deed  is  named  and 
written  by  one  person,  and  the  name  and  designation  of  the  writer  ^■"®"*'** 
are  inserted  by  another,  it  is  held  that  the  Statutes  are  complied  with. 
This  was  found  in  the  case  of  White  v.  Henderson,  21st  February  1 71 0 ;  m.  168$4. 
and  it  is  common  in  practice  for  deeds  to  be  written  by  one  hand, 
aod  the  writer's  name  and  designation,  with  the  particulars  of  the 
execution,  to  be  filled  in  by  another.     It  has  also  been  decided,  that 
where  a  deed  is  completed  by  the  hand  of  a  different  person  from  the 
writer  of  the  body  of  it,  it  is  no  nullity  that  the  inserter  of  the  date 
and  witnesses'  names  is  not  named  and  designed.     This  was  settled 
in  the  case  of  Watsons  v.  Scot,  29th  November  1683  ;  and  the  same  m.  16860. 
was  found  by  Lord  Corehousb  in  the  case  of  Andrews  v.  Sawer,  2d  u  S.  589. 
March  1836 ;  but  this  part  of  his  judgment  was  not  reviewed  when 
the  case  was  discussed  in  the  Inner- House.  In  Lindsay  v.  Giles,  27th  6  D.  771. 
February  1844,  it  was  objected  to  a  deed,  that  although  it  declared 
that  the  place,  date,   and  witnesses'  names  and  designations  were 
written  by  a  person  named,  yet  there  was  an  intermediate  portion 
containing  the  description  of  the  writer  of  the  deed,  the  number  of 
pages,  and  the  fact  of  subscription  ;  that  this  material  portion  was 
not  written  by  the  writer  of  the  body  of  the  deed,  and  it  was  not 
therefore  mentioned  by  whom  it  was  written.    But  this  plea  was  dis- 
regarded.    The  correct  practice,  however,  is  to  give  the  name  and 
designation  of  the  party  who  inserts  the  particulars  of  the  execution, 

*  The  writer  of  an  assignation,  wbo  was  also  a  sabscribing  witness,  was  not  stated  in 
tbe  testmg-clanse  to  have  been  the  writer.  In  a  process  where  the  assignation  formed  a 
|wtj1i  tide,  it  was  produced,  the  record  closed,  and  the  defect  that  the  deed  did  not  name 
aod  design  the  writer  allnded  to  in  an  interlocutor,  although  not  made  matter  of  judgment. 
Thereafter  the  words,  "  otuI  writer  hereaf^^^  were  added  by  the  witness  to  bis  subscription 
«  witness.  The  Court  held  the  deed  to  be  duly  tested ;  Maepherson  v.  Macpherton^  7th  17  D.  358. 
February  1866.    See  infra,  p.  120. 
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as  well  as  of  the  writer  of  the  deed.  He  will  frequently  be  a  person 
who  has  been  present  at  the  execution  ;  and  a  deed  which  professes 
to  bear  upon  its  face  the  credentials  of  its  own  authenticity,  ought  to 
furnish  full  information  for  the  narrowest  scrutiny  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  subscription. 

Where  a  disposition  of  lands  was  objected  to  upon  this  among  other 
grounds,  that  the  designation  of  the  writer  of  it  (''  John  Scott,  clerk 
"  to  the  Signet,"  instead  of  "  John  Scott,  clerk  to  Cornelius  Elliot, 
"  writer  to  the  Signet")  was  erroneous,  it  was  held  that  such  an  objec- 
tion was  not  proper  for  the  judgment  of  a  Court  of  freeholders,  tbe 
deed  being  ex  facie  regular ;  Scott  and  Kerr  v.  Dalrymple^  17th  Jan- 
uary 1 781 ;  but  this  decision,  it  will  be  observed,  settled  only  that 
this  particular  Court  was  not  a  competent  forum  to  adjudicate  upon 
such  a  question  ;  and  it  cannot  be  held  to  afford  any  countenance  to 
the  idea,  that  an  error  in  designing  the  writer  of  a  deed  is  immaterial. 
The  careful  Conveyancer  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  into 
any  laxity  of  practice  in  this  particular,  although  isolated  cases  are 
to  be  found  in  the  books,  where  very  meagre  and  uncertain  designa- 
tions were  sustained  by  the  Court,  as  in  the  case  ot  Rules  v.  Craig's 
Creditors,  20th  February  1712,  where  the  writer  was  designed  merely 
'^  John  Russel,  writer,"  without  any  further  description.  In  Ewing 
V.  Semple,  20th  July  1 739,  the  writer  was  not  named  and  designed 
before  inserting  the  witnesses ;  but  the  bond  bore  to  be  subscribed 
"  before  these  witnesses  John  Buchanan  maltman  in  Dumbarton,  and 
"  Adam  Colquhoun  servitor  to  James  Duncanson  at  Garshake,  writer 
"  hereof" — which,  it  was  argued,  left  it  doubtful  whether  Adam 
Colquhoun  or  James  Duncanson  was  the  writer.  It  was  answered 
that  the  bond  plainly  showed  that  Adam  Colquhoun,  the  witness, 
was  also  the  writer ;  and  the  deed  was  sustained.  It  may  be  here 
remarked,  that  the  Court  is  always  disposed  to  give  weight  to  evidence 
deducible  from  inspection  of  the  deed.  But  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  such  cases  as  these  is  a  caution  to  avoid  the  risk  of  such  doubtiiil 
questions. 

It  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  operation  of  the  Statutes  which 
we  have  reviewed,  with  regard  to  deeds  which  are  partly  printed  and 
partly  written.  Mr.  Ross  has  objected  strongly  to  the  admission  of 
any  deeds  not  entirely  in  writing  to  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
statutory  solemnities.  But  Lord  Stair  states  expressly,  that  writ 
comprehends  both  chirographum  and  typographum^  such  writ  being 
made  probative  by  the  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  the  party  ;  in 
illustration  of  which  he  cites  the  authentication  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
as  in  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians,  ''  the  salutation  of  me  Panl 
"  with  my  own  hand,  which  is  the  sign  in  every  epistle ;  so  I  write." 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  deeds  partly  printed  are  liable  to  anv 
substantial  objection,  provided  the  requirements  of  the  Statutes  are 
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observed  in  their  completion.^  Printed  bonds  have  long  been  in  use 
in  the  Post-office,  in  the  Excise,  and  Customs,  and  in  other  public 
offices ;  and  the  rapid  extension  of  commerce  and  the  multiplied 
channels  of  business  are  continually  demanding  increased  facilities 
for  the  rapid  completion  of  transactions — ^a  purpose  for  which  printed 
deeds,  or  such  as  are  engraved  or  lithographed,  are  peculiarly  fitted. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  terms  of  the  Statutes  applied  only  to  written 
deeds,  the  use  of  printed  bonds  became  legal  by  custom  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Creditors  of  Spot,  30th  November  1711,  the  Lords  re-  M.  16868. 
pelled  the  objection  to  a  printed  bond  that  it  wanted  the  writer  s 
name  and  designation,  seeing  that  it  did  contain  the  designation  of 
the  party  who  filled  up  the  blanks,  these  blanks  being  the  debtor's 
name  and  designation  with  the  date  and  witnesses.  And  in  con- 
sistency with  this  decision,  and  in  vindication  of  the  statutory  requi- 
sites as  applied  to  such  deeds,  a  printed  bond  was  found  null  which 
did  not  contain  the  name  and  designation  of  the  party  who  inserted 
in  writing  the  sum,  the  creditor's  name,  the  term  of  payment,  and 
date  and  witnesses,  the  holder  of  the  bond  being,  however,  allowed 
to  instruct  by  evidence,  that  these  essentials  were  inserted  by  the 
debtor,  the  grantor  of  the  bond,  himself,  in  which  case  it  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  holograph  writing ;  Allardice  v.  M.  16862. 
Forbes,  25th  January  1710. 

2. — Upon  what  stibstance  a  Deed  may  be  written. — Sir  Edwabd  Upov  what 
Coke  in  his  Commentary  upon  Littleton  says : — "  If  a  writing  be  ^^  ^^^  "** 
"  made  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  or  upon  a  piece  of  linen,  or  in  the  bark  §  370. 
*'  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  stone,  or  the  like,  and  the  same  be  sealed  and 
"  delivered,  yet  is  it  no  deed ;  for  a  deed  must  be  written  either  in 
"  parchment  or  paper  ;"...."  for  the  writing  upon  these  is  least 
''subject  to  alteration  or  corruption.''     Blackstonb,  following  this 
authority,  holds  that,  if  a  deed  '*  be  written  on  stone,  board,  linen, 
"  leather,  or  the  like,  it  is  no  deed.''    Mr.  Byles,  a  living  English 
lawyer,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  conceives  p.  53. 
that  bills  and  notes  "  might  be  written  on  parchment,  cloth,  leather, 
"  or  any  other  substitute  for  paper  capable  of  being  transferred  from 
"  hand  to  hand."    This  opinion  may  not  appear  altogether  inconsis- 

*  Printed  aTid  engrayed  deeds  are  now  expressly  anthorized  by  Statute.    By  the  Titles 
to  Land  Act,  §  34,  it  is  proTided,  that   "AU  deeds,  writs,  and   instruments  whatever,  „.  j^  oo  V' 
**  mentioDed  or  not  mentioned  in  this  Act,  having  a  testing-clause,  may  be  partly  written  ^^^p  ^g 
**  and  partly  printed  or  engraved :  Provided  always,  that  in  the  teHting-clause  the  date,  if 
"  any,  and  the  names  and  designations  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  number  of  the  pages  of  the 
"  deed  or  inBtmmeut,  if  the  number  be  specified,  and  the  name  and  designation  of  the  writer 
"  of  the  written  portions  of  the  body  of  the  deed,  writ,  or  instrument,  and  of  the  written 
"  portions  of  the  testing-clause,  shall  be  expressed  at  length  in  writing ;  and  such  deeds, 
"  writs,  and  instruments  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
"  wholly  in  writing."    The  same  provision  is  repeated  in  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1860,  23  &  24  Vict. 
§20.  cap.  143. 
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tent  with  the  other,  if  we  advert  to  the  limited  period  within  which 
the  purposes  of  a  bill  of  exchange  are  accomplished,  and  the  greater 
occasion  for  durability  in  a  sealed  deed.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
question  has  engaged  the  attention  of  any  writer  upon  the  Law  of 
Scotland.  The  Statute  1696,  cap.  15,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  refer  to,  as  granting  permission  to  write  deeds  on  succes- 
sive pages  in  the  way  now  generally  adopted,  makes  mention  of  paper, 
but  cannot  be  held  to  prescribe  that  as  the  sole  substance  upon  which 
deeds  may  be  written  ;  since,  by  long  practice,  the  liberty  which  it 
confers  has  been  extended  to  deeds  engrossed  upon  parchment.  The 
Stamp-duty  Acts,  no  doubt,  interpose  a  practical  difficulty  in  using 
any  substance  other  than  vellum,  or  parchment,  or  paper,  which  alone 
are  provided  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps.  But  there  are  deeds 
upon  which  no  stamp-duty  is  imposed  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
any  principle  for  holding  that  the  intention  of  a  party  should  not 
receive  eifect,  if  inscribed  in  due  form  of  law  upon  any  substance 
capable  of  preserving  it  entire  and  unvitiated.  Circumstances  may 
be  conceived  in  which  the  legitimate  pui-pose  of  a  party  might  be 
defeated,  if  it  is  to  be  held  that  he  cannot  dispose  of  his  property  by 
writing,  unless  it  be  on  paper  or  parchment.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
member a  striking  incident  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  when 
many  lives  were  lost,  the  parties  having  been  immured  in  a  coal-pit 
in  the  north  of  England.  On  reaching  the  sufferers,  an  iron  plate 
was  found  beside  the  body  of  one  of  them,  inscribed  by  him  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  death  with  a  most  affecting  message  of  conso- 
lation to  his  surviving  mother.  Now,  if  in  a  similar  form  any  writing 
of  a  testamentary  nature  had  been  found,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  law  would  disregard  it ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
legal  principle  would  be  violated,  or  dangerous  precedent  established, 
were  effect  given  to  such  a  deed,  provided  the  means  existed  of  fixing 
its  authenticity. 
Stamp  Acts.  ^u^>  ^^  ^^^^  AS  ^^  ^^7>  paper  and  parchment,  or  vellum,  are  the 
substances  appropriated  by  universal  practice  to  the  writing  of  deeds ; 
and  the  first  point  to  which  we  must  look  is,  that,  whichever  of  these 
is  used,  it  be  impressed,  or  stamped  with  the  proper  amount  of  duty 
imposed  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  particular  instrument  which  is 
to  be  written  upon  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  prac- 
tice, and  demands  careful  attention.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
within  the  limits  of  our  time,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  Statutes  relating  to  stamp-duties.  These  the  practitioner 
must  carefully  study  for  himself;  and  by  obtaining  a  minute  ao- 
quaintance  with  their  provisions,  he  will  be  exempted  from  much 
after  trouble  and  anxiety.     I  shall  notice  a  few  leading  points. 

Stamp-duties  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  as  a  temporary 
war-tax  by  the  Act  5  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  21.    Afterwards,  and 
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gradaally,  such  duties  were  permanently  imposed  upon  various  deeds 
at  different  periods.     The  principal  Stamp  Act  is  the  55  Geo.  iii. 
cap  184^  as  modified  by  several  posterior  Statutes,  but  chiefly  by  the 
13  &  14  Yict.  cap.  97.     The  duties  now  in  force  are  contained  in 
schedules  subjoined  to  these  Statutes,  to  16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  59,  16  & 
17  Vict  cap.  63,  and  also  to  the  Act  of  1854,  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  83.*^ 
The  schedules  of  these  Acts  are  very  comprehensive,  and  exhibit 
in  alphabetical  order  the  various  deeds  and  instruments  subject  to 
duty,  and  the  amount  of  duty  payable  for  each.     By  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  Acts,  these  duties  are  placed  under  the  care 
and  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain, 
who  are  required  to  provide  for  the  issuing  of  vellum,  parchment,  and 
paper  properly  stamped;  and  by  section  eighth,  the  powers  and  pro- 
visions of  former  Acts  are  continued  for  levying  and  securing  the 
duties  by  fines  and  penalties.     It  is  very  necessaiy  to  attend  to  the 
tenth  clause  of  the  same  Act,  which  provides,  that,  where  a  stamp 
or  stamps  are  used  of  an  improper  denomination  or  rate  of  duty,  the 
instrument  shall  nevertheless  be  valid  and  effectual,  provided  the 
stampa  thus  improperly  used  are  of  equal  or  greater  value  than  the 
stamp  or  stamps  which  ought  regularly  to  have  been  used.     It  is  to 
be  carefully  observed  that,  by  the  concluding  part  of  the  section, 
this  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  case  where  the  stamp  used  irre* 
golarly  shall  have  been  specially  appropriated  to  any  other  instru- 
ment, by  having  the  name  of  such  other  instrument  on  the  face 
thereof.     But  by  17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  83,  §  10,  the  one  penny  stamps 
for  receipts  may  be  used  for  drafts,  and  those  for  drafts  or  orders  may 
be  used  for  receipts,  notwithstanding  their  special  appropriation. 

We  are  first,  then,  to  take  care  that,  with  the  exception  just  noticed,  Stamp  Acts 
the  stamp  is  not  one  appropriated  to  a  different  instrument.  And  ^^'^^ 
we  are  next  to  ascertain  that  the  stamp  denotes  the  amount  of  duty 
proper  to  the  instrument  to  be  written  upon  it.  This  will,  in  general, 
be  found  by  examining  the  schedules.  Some  deeds  require  a  stamp- 
duty  (id  valorem  according  to  the  amount  of  the  consideration  or  of 
the  sum  to  which  they  refer ;  thus,  a  conveyance  upon  a  sale  is  charged 
with  duties  graduated  according  to  the  price ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
bonds  for  money  lent,  mortgages,  bills,  and  promissory  notes — of  which 
the  duty  is  also  regulated,  in  part,  by  the  distance  of  time  at  which 
they  are  payable — settlements,  leases,  'f  inventories  of  personal  suc- 
cession, indentures  of  apprenticeship,  are  all  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties,  according  to  the  pecuniary  amount  of  the  contract  in  every 

•  8ee  aIbo  the  scbedolea  robjoined  to  the  Sutntes  23  Vict.  cap.  15 ;  24  &  25  Vict, 
cap. 21 ;  and  23  &  24  Yict.  cap.  111. 

t  The  datj  upon  leases  having  been  imposed  according  to  the  yearly  rent,  new  duties  are, 
hf  23d  sect  of  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  83,  made  chargeable  upon  leases  for  less  than  a  year.  See 
Bote  to  p.  90. 
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case.  Other  deeds,  again,  have  a  certain  fixed  dutj — ^as  agreements, 
bonds  for  the  due  execution  of  an  office,  and  other  bonds  not  charged 
in  the  schedule,  powers  of  attorney,  and  others  which  you  will  find 
distinctly  enumerated.     By  16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  59,  receipts  or  dis- 

DEFiNiTiofir  OP  charges  for  money  amounting  to  £2  or  upwards  are  charged  with  a 
duty  of  one  penny.  A  writing  attesting  the  mere  fact  of  the  passing 
of  money  from  one  hand  to  another,  when  that  money  is  not  paid  in 
the  discharge  of  some  preceding  obligation,  is  not  a  receipt  ia  the 
sense  of  the  Stamp  Acts,  and  does  not  require  a  stamp  ;  Macintosh 
V.  Pitcaim,  16th  December  1851,  and  authorities  there  cited.  There- 
fore the  receipt  by  an  agent  from  his  principal  of  money  to  be  applied 
in  furtherance  of  the  mandate  under  which  he  is  acting,  does  not 
require  a  stamp.  With  regard  to  such  deeds  as  are  not  either  charged 
with  duty  or  exempted,  these  are  comprehended  in  the  general  charge 
of  deeds  not  otherwise  charged,  or  expressly  exempted.  An  import- 
ant provision  is  made  by  the  14th  section  of  13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  97, 
for  determining  cases  of  dubiety  with  respect  to  the  proper  stamp- 

Propeb  Stamp  duty.  Upon  presenting  the  deed,  with  a  fee  of  ten  shillings,  the  com- 
missioners are  required  to  assess  the  duty,  and  after  a  stamp  has  been 
affixed  denoting  the  duty  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  deed  is  liable,  such  deed  is  to  be  received  in  Courts  of  Law 
as  duly  stamped.  If  the  applicant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioners,  he  may  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
at  Westminster,  upon  depositing  40s.,  to  be  repaid  if  the  appeal  is 
successful.  Before  thus  assessing  the  duty,  the  commissioners  may, 
by  17  &  18  Vict  cap.  83,  sect.  17,  require  proof  that  the  facts  upon 
which  the  duty  depends  are  correctly  stated.  By  16  &  17  Vict 
cap.  59,  sect.  13,  when  the  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  an 
instrument  is  not  chargeable  with  duty,  they  may  impress  it  with  a 
stamp  denoting  that  it  is  not  chargeable. 

We  are  next  to  advert  to  the  length  of  the  deed,  and  to  take  care, 
if  it  contain  more  words  than  the  schedule  permits  to  be  ^vritten  upon 
one  sheet,  that  it  is  extended  to  the  proper  number  of  sheets  in  con- 
tinuation, and  that  these  are  impressed  with  the  duty  prescribed  by 
the  schedules  in  different  cases  for  the  additional  sheets  of  deeds 
requiring  more  than  one.  Here  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
that  every  portion  of  a  deed  requiring  to  be  stamped  must  be  written 
upon  stamped  paper,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  stamp  of  large 
enough  value  for  the  whole  deed  appears  upon  a  part  of  it,  if  there 
be  any  other  part  which  is  written  upon  unstamped  paper.  Thus,  in 
Nicol  V.  Frasevy  11th  March  1841,*  part  of  a  lease  had  been  written 

*  In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  pleas  of  the  defender  were — Irt,  The  deed  is 
not  duly  stamped,  in  respect  that  one  leaf  of  it  is  not  written  on  stamped  paper ;  2c2^  As 
the  unstamped  leaf  was  interpolated  after  the  execution  of  the  deed,  it  cannot  he  covered  by 
the  stamp  on  the  leaf  immediately  preceding  it,  as  that  had  been  already  used  for  that  part 
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DUTY. 
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upon  an  unstamped  half-sheet  of  paper,  which  had  been  substituted 

for  the  half  of  a  sheet  duly  stamped,  and  it  was  found  that  the  deed 

was  not  sufficiently  stamped. 
The  deeds  exempted  from  stamp-duty  are  specified  in  the  schedules  Dbbda  ezbmpt- 

under  the  titles  of  deeds  of  a  similar  nature.     Those  which  it  is  most  "^™"  wamp- 

important  to  notice  here  are  the  following : — 
Bank  cheques  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  and  issued  within 
ten  miles  of  the  banker  or  person  acting  as  a  banker,  on  whom 
they  are  drawn.    These  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  duty  of 
one  penny  imposed  on  letters  of  credit  by  16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  59. 
By  9  Geo.  iv.  cap.  49,  §  15,  the  distance  was  increased  to  fifteen 
miles.^    Thus,  while  I  live  within  fifteen  miles  of  my  banker,  I 
may  give  orders  upon  him  payable  to  the  bearer  without  stamps ; 
but  ail  orders  issued  at  a  greater  distance  must  be  written  on 
paper  duly  stamped.     If  a  banker  pay  money  upon  unstamped 
orders,  knowing  that  they  were  drawn  at  a  distance  beyond  fifteen 
miles,  or  that  they  are  wrong  dated  in  point  of  time  or  place, 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  recover  the  amount ;  Sivan  v.  Bank  of  is  S.  403 ; 
Scotland,  5th  February  1835;  reversed  on  appeal,  6th  July  ^pp/g^.^*^ 
1835.     By  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  83,  §  7,  no  unstamped  draft  or 
order  can  be  remitted  or  circulated  beyond  fifteen  miles  from 
the  bank  where  it  is  payable,  under  a  penalty  of  £50.     But  by 
§  8  any  such  draft,  if  lawfully  issued  unstamped,  may,  by  affix- 
ing an  adhesive  stamp  before  it  has  gone  beyond  the  assigned 
limit,  be  made  negotiable  beyond  that  distance. 
Appraisements  for  legacy  duty. 
Agreement  for  a  lease,  the  rent  being  under  £5.^* 
Agreement  for  hire  of  a  labourer,  artificer,  manufacturer,  menial 
servant,  and  of  a  mariner  from  port  to  port  in  Great  Britain. 

of  the  deed  which  had  been  engrossed  on  the  cancelled  leaf;  3^,  That  as  the  interpolated 
leaf  coDstitates  an  alteration  of  the  deed,  the  whole  lease  is  defective  under  the  stamp  laws. 
The  Court  held  that  the  lease  was  not  snfiSciently  stamped ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
report  what  the  ground  of  their  decision  was,  nor  whether  the  whole  lease  required  to  be 
restamped,  or  merely  the  interpolated  leaf.  In  England,  where  the  same  Stamp  Acts  are 
in  forcCy  in  stamping  instmments  after  execution,  the  practice  is  understood  to  be  to  place 
aU  the  stamps  on  one  sheet 

*  This  exemption  has  been  repealed  by  21  Vict.  cap.  20,  §  1,  and  by  23  &  24  Vict.  cap. 
15,  all  drafts  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  by  any  banker  are  now  liable  to  stamp- 
duty,  with  the  exception  of  drafts  by  one  banker  upon  another,  used  solely  for  settling 
accomits  between  them,  and  letters  written  by  one  banker  to  another  directing  payment  of 
money,  the  same  not  being  payable  to  the  bearer  or  order,  and  not  being  delivered  to  the 
person  to  whom  payment  is  to  be  made.  By  23  &  24  Vict.  cap.  Ill,  bankers  may  afiix 
stamps  to  orders  issued  on  them  unstamped,  and  cbargeable  with  the  stamp-duty  of  Id,  but 
their  doing  so  does  not  relieve  those  issuing  the  drafts  unstamped  from  the  penalty  imposed 
bytheSutute. 

f  Agreements  for  leases  of  lands,  etc.,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  are  now 
cbsigeable  with  the  same  stamp-duties  as  are  payable  on  a  lease  of  the  same  terms,  23  &  24 
Vict.  cap.  15. 
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Dbbds  bxemft.      Indentrures  of  poor  children. 

^/j^^^^^^^'^*      Indentures,  bonds,  contracts,  and  agreements  made  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  as  to  service  in  British  colonies  of  any  artificer,  ser- 
vant, clerk,  labourer,  etc. — (17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  83.) 

Bonds  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Bond  in  confirmation  of  executor,  the  estate  being  under  £20. 

Extracts  of  protests  for  sums  under  40s. 

Commissions  to  General  Assembly  and  other  Church  courts. 

Leased  of  waste  lands,  where  the  rent  is  below  a  specified  amount 

Insurances  on  agricultural  produce,  and  of  public  hospitals,  and  of 
property  in  a  foreign  kingdom  at  amity  with  the  Sovereign  ot 
this  country. 

Receipts  for  money  deposited  in  banks. 

Receipts  on  promissory-notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  drafls  or  orders. 

Letters  acknowledging  the  safe  arrival  of  bills  of  exchange,  pro- 
missory notes,  or  other  securities,  were  formerly  exempted  ;  but 
this  exemption  was  repealed  by  the  13th  section  of  17  &  18 
Vict  cap.  83. 

Receipts  or  discharges  indorsed  or  written  upon  a  bond,  mortgage, 
or  other  security  duly  stamped,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
sums,  principal  and  interest,  thereby  secured. 

Receipts  for  the  duty  upon  fire  insurance. 

Receipts  for  money  paid  to  the  Crown  ;  1 7  &  18  Vict.  cap.  83,  §  14. 

Public  maps  and  certain  other  public  documents  are  not  stampable, 
though  referred  to  in  a  deed  or  instrument ;  17  &  18  Vict  cap. 
83,  §  22. 

Wills,  testaments,  testamentary  instruments,  and  dispositions 
mortis  catAsd  of  every  description.* 

By  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  2  &  3  Vict  cap.  41,  §  146,  there  is  an 
exemption  from  stamp-duties  upon  conveyances,  sales,  and  pro- 
ceedings under  that  Statute,  in  so  far  as  the  payment  of  such 
duties  would  diminish  the  estate  to  the  creditors,  or  to  the  bank- 
rupt himself  if  reinvested.*!* 

*  It  will  be  obseiTod  that  the  exemption  here  referred  to  is  an  exemption  from  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  "settlements."  By  23  Vict.  cap.  15,  all  wills,  testaments,  or  disposilloiis 
mortU  cau$df  are  exempted  from  stamp-duty. 

t  This  Statute  has  been  repealed,  but  a  similar  enactment  will  be  found  in  the  Bankniptcv 
(Scotland)  Act,  1856.  By  6  Oeo.  it.  cap.  41,  §  1,  bills  of  sale,  oonveyances,  assignme&ts, 
etc.,  for  the  sale  or  transfer,  either  Absolutely  or  otherwise,  of  a  ship,  or  share  of  a  sfaip^ 
are  exempted  from  stamp-duty.  A  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  sum  aa  the  {Mioe 
of  shares  of  a  ship  is  not  a  document  falling  under  the  above  exemption.  It  is  truly  a  re- 
ceipt  for  money ;  and,  if  unstamped,  it  is  not  legal  evidence  of  payment,  and  cannot  be 
16  D.  991.  BB^  M  A  declaration  of  trust ;  Daoidton  y.  Swangon,  21st  June  1854. 

Note. — By  recent  enactments  a  largely  extended  use  of  adhesive  stamps  has  been 
permitted.    The  deeds  or  writings  on  which  the  stamp-duty  may  now  be  denoted  by  an 

adhesive  as  well  as  an  impressed  stamp,  will  be  found  specified  in  the  following  Acta : 

23  Vict.  cap.  16,  §§  8  and  13 ;  23  &  24  Vict  cap.  Ill,  §§  6,  7,  9,  and  12  ;  24  &  26  Vict. 
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The  duties  imposed  by  the  Act  55  Geo.  iii.,  are  affected  by  sub- 
sequent Statutes ;  iu  particular,  by  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  21,  reductions 
are  made  on  sea  insurances,  agreements  chargeable  previously  with  a  * 
duty  of  £1  are  reduced  to  2s.  6d ;  and  powers  of  attorney  to  vote 
in  meetings  of  joint-stock  companies,  of  which  the  stock  is  divided 
into  shares  and  transferable,  are  also  reduced  to  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.* 

Duplicates  or  counterparts  of  deeds  are,  by  13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  97,  Eh-AMP  Acts-- 
chargeable  with  reduced  rates  of  stamp-duty ;  and  an  omission  in  ^'^"'^ 

16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  63,  to  extend  such  reduced  duty  to  deeds  specified 
under  the  head  "  Conveyance,^'  is  supplied  by  the  15th  section  of 

17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  83. 

By  the  1  &  2  Vict.  cap.  85,  stamps  denoting  duties  payable  in  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  used  for  instruments  liable  to 
stamp-duties  payable  in  any  other  part,  provided  the  stamps  so  used 
are  of  equal  or  greater  amount  than  those  charged  on  such  instru- 
ments, and  provided  also  that  no  stamp  specially  appropriated  by  a 
mark  on  its  face  to  one  particular  instrument  shall  be  used  for 
another. 

Instruments  made  out  of  this  country  or  at  sea  do  not  require  to 
be  stamped  in  terms  of  the  Act  55  Qeo.  in.,  which  directs  the 
duties  thereby  granted  to  be  levied  "  in  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
"  Great  Britain.'^i'  But  here  the  duties  imposed  by  17  &  18  Vict, 
cap.  83,  upon  foreign  bills,  must  be  kept  in  view.  I    Our  Courts  will 

cap.  21,  §  14,  &  cap.  91,  §  27.  ProvieioD  is  made  in  the  same  Statutes  for  adhesive  stamps 
being  canceDed  when  need  so  as  effectually  to  identify  them  with  the  instruments  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  thus  prevent  their  bsing  used  a  second  time.  Directions 
as  to  the  mode  of  cancelling  in  each  case,  and  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  neglecting 
to  do  so,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  Statutes  referred  to.  The  manner  most  generally 
prescribed  is  by  writing  the  name  of  the  party  issuing  and  the  date  of  issue  across  the 
iUmp,  bat  by  24  &  25  Vict.  cap.  21,  §  23,  it  is  declared  to  be  sufficient  that  the  initials 
of  the  writer,  instead  of  the  name  in  full,  along  with  any  other  particulars  required  by 
law,  be  written,  or  stamped,  or  impressed  in  ink  on  the  adhesive  stamp,  so  as  effectually 
to  cancel  the  same.  By  23  &  24  Vict  cap.  Ill,  §  12,  when  an  adhesive  stamp  is  used  for 
an  agreement,  proof  of  the  writing,  by  the  parties  thereto,  of  their  name  and  the  date  of 
ogning,  across  the  stamp,  is  declared  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  agree- 
ment. By  24  Sl  25  Vict.  cap.  91,  §  33,  provision  is  made  for  the  after-stamping,  by  means 
of  an  adhesive  stamp,  of  any  instrument  to  which  it  would  have  been  competent  to  affix  an 
adhesive  stamp  before  signature,  provided  such  instrument  is  allowed  by  law  to  be  stamped 
after  it  is  made,  and  is  presented  for  after-stamping  within  the  time  limited  for  so  doing. 

*  The  stamp-duty  upon  the  agreements  referred  to  in  the  text  is  now  sixpence,  23  Vict, 
cap.  15. 

t  By  1  &  2  Geo.  it.  cap.  55,  it  is  provided,  "  that  every  deed,  agreement,  or  other  in-  Tilsley,  p.  278. 
'*  Btrnment  which  shall  rdate  to  any  real  or  personal  property  in  Great  Britain,  or  to  any 
"  matter  or  thing  (other  than  the  payment  of  money)  to  be  done  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be 
"  chargeable  with  such  stamp  duties  as  are  or  shall  be  payable  by  the  laws  in  force  fur 
"  hnpoung  and  regulating  the  stamp-duties  in  Great  Britain."  This  Act,  originally  passed 
to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  duties  payable  respectively  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  is 
now  held  to  relate  to  all  deeds  executed  out  of^  but  to  be  used  in  regard  to  property  situated 
within.  Great  Britain. 

\  Abo  the  duties  by  23  Vict  ci^.  15,  and  by  24  &  25  Vict.  cap.  21. 
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not  regard  the  want  of  a  stamp  in  a  foreign  deed,  although  a  stamp 
may  be  requisite  to  such  deed  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it 
-  was  made,  because  our  Judges  will  not  notice  the  revenue  laws  of 
another  state.*  But  it  is  different  if  the  instrument  has  been  made 
in  a  foreign  country  subject  to  the  Sovereign  of  this  realm,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  a  good  objection  that  it  is  not  impressed  with  the  duty 
payable  where  it  was  made. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  in  the  construction  of  the 

Stamp  Acts  by  the  English  Judges,  to  whose  opinion  in  such  matters 

weight  is  attached  in  our  Courts,  that  the  cases  in  which  duty  is  to 

attach  must  be  fairly  and  explicitly  marked  out  by  the  terms  of  the 

Statutes,  and  that  a  liberal  construction  is  to  be  given  to  words  of 

exemption. 

NoIkbtrumkkt      It  is  well  understood,  that  no  single  instrument  which  is  liable  to 

uNDBB^Two'     ^^^  specific  duty  is  chargeable  under  any  two  or  more  heads  or  de- 

Denomima-       nominationa     Thus  a  deed,  containing  both  a  personal  bond  and  a 

disposition  of  lands  in  security  of  the  amount,  is  chargeable  only 

with  the  duty  imposed  upon  a  mortgage,  and  not  with  both  a  bond 

stamp  and  a  mortgage  stamp,  although  the  schedule  contains  both  of 

Except  where  these  denominations.     But  when  the  same  deed  is  made  for  more 

ooHuc^ATioE^  ^^^^  ^^®  valuable  consideration,  it  is,  by  §  16  of  17  &  18  Vict  cap. 

83,  chargeable  with  stamp-duty  in  respect  of  each.  And  if  one  deed 
contains  more  than  one  contract  or  instrument  or  transaction,  there 
must  be  a  distinct  stamp  for  each  of  these.  Thus  three  acts  of  infeft- 
ment  under  three  separate  warrants,  though  in  favour  of  the  same 
9  S.  583.  party,  wero  held  to  require  separate  stamps  ;  Mackintosh  v.  Grant, 

1 2th  May  1831.     A  deficiency  in  this  respect  cannot  be  supplied  by 
annexing  stamps  on  separate  sheets. 

Where  an  agreement  is  contained  in  various  letters  or  other  docu- 
ments, and  these  serve  to  constitute  the  same  agreement,  one  stamp 
is  sufficient.'!*  And  although  there  may  be  several  subjects  of  contract, 
if  they  all  manifestly  form  part  of  only  one  transaction,  one  stamp 
is  sufficient.  J    Thus  you  may  have  a  personal  bond  for  money  secured 

*  The  statement  that  our  Courts  will  uot  regard  the  want  of  a  stamp  in  a  foreign  deed  is 

subject  in  England  to  this  qualiBcation,  that  if  the  deed  was  void  for  want  of  a  stamp  where 

5  Exch.  B<jp.      executed,  it  cannot  be  obligatory  here.      In  Bristow  v.  SecquetfUUf  Baron  Bolfe  laid  down 

275.  the  law  thus :    "  If  the  contract  is  void,  that  is,  no  contract  at  all  in  the  place  where 

it  was  made,  then  it  could  not  be  sued  on  anywhere." 

AoKEBHEKT  f  ^J  ^^®  ^^^  23  Vict.  c.  15,  it  is  provided  that  when  an  agreement  is  conatitoted  by 

coirTATNED  IN     letters,  the  stamping  of  any  one  letter  with  a  stamp-duty  of  Is.  is  to  be  sufficient,  although 

Lettbks.  ^ijg  ^ords  in  the  whole  letter  may  exceed  the  number  of  words  permitted  for  one  stamp. 

Agreements  under  the  value  of  £20  may  be  stamped  at  any  time,  upon  payment  of  a  penalty 

of  208.    Agreement-stamps  may  now  be  adhesive.     See  note,  p.  90. 

X  By  24  and  25  Vict  cap.  91,  §  30,  when  on  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  the  trust- 
estate  is  conveyed  to  them  by  several  deeds,  it  is  suifficient  that  one  of  the  deeds  be  en* 
grossed  on  a  £l,  159.  stamp,  and  the  others  upon  stamps  applicable  to  duplicates ;  and  upon 
the  whole  deeds  being  produced  to  the  CommissionerB  of  Inland  Revenue,  it  is  lawful  for 
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both  by  a  disposition  of  lands  and  an  assignment  of  a  life  policy  or 
other  moveable  property,  and  the  mortgage  stamp  will  cover  them 
all.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Bedwell,  3d  9  S.  136. 
December  1830,  where  a  deed,  containing  a  personal  bond  by  a  hus- 
band and  an  heritable  security  by  his  wife,  was  held  liable  only  to  a 
single  ad  valorem  mortgage  duty.  But  where  a  conveyance  of  land 
contained  a  bond  for  an  annuity,  it  was  held,  in  consequence  of  the 
provisions  under  the  word  "conveyance,"  to  require  both  a  convey- 
ance stamp,  and  the  stamp  imposed  upon  the  grant  of  an  annuity ; 
WiUcie  v.  Flowerdew,  5th  March  1850.  12  D.  sis. 

Composition  contracts,  discharges  by  creditors,  and  relative  deeds, 
though  subscribed  by  many  parties,  are  ruled  by  the  same  principle, 
and  held  to  refer  to  one  matter,  viz.  the  estate  for  division,  and  so  re- 
qnireonly  one  stamp.    It  was  so  decided  in  the  case  of  Johruston  A  Co,  M.  v. "  Writ," 
V.  AUwell,  7th  March  1801,  with  regard  to  an  obligation  granted  by  ^PP-^°-  *• 
several  parties  to  pay  the  debts  owing  to  the  six  creditors  of  one  person. 

Where  an  instrument  liable  to  stamp-duty  is  not  stamped,  it  is  not  Noluties 
admissible  as  evidence.     This  is  expressly  enacted  by  the  59th  sec-  acts.'^ 
tion  of  the  9th  and  10th  Will.  in.  cap.  25,  which  is  continued  by 
subsequent  Statutes,  and  is  now  in  force.    But  an  exception  has  been 
introduced  by  17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  83,  §  27,  which  admits  unstamped 
instruments  in  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding.     In  civil  suits 
the  rule  continues  unaltered.     The  Court,  therefore,  cannot  look  at  Uhstamped 
an  unstamped  instrument,  further  than  to  ascertain  that  it  is  liable  cI^wot^db" 
to  the  objection.     This  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Cadzow  v.  recetyed  in 
WHson^  4th  January  1830,   where  an  unstamped  missive  of  sale 
was  not  admitted  as  evidence,  even  although  the  objection  to  it  was 
not  insisted  in  by  the  party  against  whom  it  was  adduced.     No  con- 
sent of  parties  can  cure  a  defect  by  which  the  public  revenue  suffers. 
The  same  enactment,  however,  provides  the  remedy,  that  the  instru- 
ment may  be  admitted  upon  payment  of  the  duty  and  of  a  penalty, 
and  upon  the  instrument  being  stamped  with  a  lawful  stamp.     The 
power  of  getting  deeds  stamped  after  execution  is  facilitated  by  §  12 
of  the  Statute  13  and  14  Vict.  cap.  97,  the  commissioners  being  autho-  Aftertbtamp- 
rized  to  remit  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  penalty  upon  the  deed  being  pb„7lty.^"^ 
presented  to  be  stamped  within  twelve  months,  where  the  execution 
without  a  stamphas  proceeded  from  accident,  mistake,  inadvertency,  or 
urgent  necessity,  and  withoutwilful  design  todefraud  the  revenue;  and 
'^J  §  13y  deeds  executed  abroad  may  be  stamped,  without  a  penalty, 
within  two  months  from  their  being  received  in  this  country.*    There 

tbem  to  stamp  those  engrossed  on  duplicate  stamps,  with  a  denoting  stamp  to  signify  that 
the  datj  has  been  pud  on  another  instniment. 

*  Instmments  are  reoei^ed  at  the  Solicitor's  Office,  Inland  Reyenne,  and  transmitted  to  Afteb- stamp- 
London  to  be  stamped,  if  lodged  within  sixty  days  of  the  first  date^  on  payment  of  the  duty.  ^^^  without 
Where  the  deed  is  signed  by  many  parties,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  stamped  without  pay-  '  ^^alty. 
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What  Dbed0    are  certain  instruments,  however,  to  which  the  remedy  is  not  ayailabla 
Anm^  "       By  the  23  Geo.  iii.  cap.  49,  §  14,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory-notes, 
BTAMPBD.         and  receipts  or  discharges,  are  declared  inadmissible  as  evidence,  un- 
less properly  stamped  before  being  written ;  and  this  is  still  in  force, 
with  this  modification,  that,  by  35  Geo.  iii.  cap.  55,  §  11,  receipts  and 
discharges  may  be  stamped  within  a  fortnight  upon  payment  of  the 
duty  and  a  penalty  of  £5,  and  within  a  month  upon  payment  of  the 
duty  and  £10  ;  and,  by  the  37  Geo.  iii.  cap.  136,  §  5,  bills  and  notes 
8ee«i9ifo,p.  87.  written  upon  stamps  of  sufficient  value  but  of  a  wroog  denomination 

may  be  stamped  correctly,  upon  payment  of  the  duty  and  a  penalty. 
It  has  already  been  noticed  that,  by  17  &  18  Yict  cap.  83,  §  10,  the 
penny  stamps  for  receipts  may  be  used  for  drafts,  and  the  penny 
stamps  for  drafts  for  receipts,  notwithstanding  the  special  appropriar 
tion.  But  there  is  no  remedy  for  a  bill  or  note  written  upon  a  stamp 
of  a  wrong  denomination  and  of  too  small  value ;  and,  with  these 
explanations,  it  is  certain  that  a  bill,  promissory-note,  or  receipt, 
written  upon  paper  unstamped  or  stamped  with  too  low  a  duty,  \s 
incurably  defective,  and  not  admissible  as  evidence.  This  is  strongly 
13  8. 190.        illustrated  in  the  case  of  Oreenock  Bank  v.  Darrodi,  12th  December 

1834,  where  a  party  admitted  his  signature  as  drawer  and  indorser  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  written  upon  an  insufficient  stamp  ;  and  yet,  the 
Court  being  forced  by  the  Stamp  Acts  to  lay  the  bill  out  of  view,  he 
was  held  not  liable  for  the  amount,  unless  the  holder  could  prove  the 
debt  by  other  evidence  than  the  bill.  But,  although  unavailing  to 
prove  the  payment  to  which  it  refers,  an  unstamped  receipt  may  be 
used  for  what  is  called  a  collateral  purpose,  e,g.,  an  unstamped  receipt 
for  rent,  though  it  cannot  be  used  to  prove  the  payment,  may  be  ad- 
6  Bell's  App.    duced  to  prove  the  fact  of  tenancy.     Upon  this  principle,  in  Maihemm 

<b  San  V.  Ross,  27th  March  1849,  an  unstamped  receipt  was  admitted 
to  prove  a  state  of  accounts  written  upon  it,  that  state  of  accounts  not 
being  dependent  upon  proof  of  the  payment.*  The  same  is  the  esse 
with  respect  to  policies  of  sea  insurances,  which  are  absolutely  null,  if 
not  stamped  when  written ;  and  the  Commissioners  are  forbidden  to 
stamp  them  by  the  15th  section  of  35  Geo.  in.  cap.  63.  The  duties 
on  sea  insurances  in  the  general  Act  55  Geo.  in.  are  repealed,  and 
others  imposed  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  iv.  cap.  23. 

Indentures  of  apprenticeship  are  absolutely  void,  if  the  considera- 
tion be  not  truly  set  forth  in  them  ;  and  also,  though  otherwise  unex- 

ment  of  penaltj,  if  presented  for  ibis  purpose  within  a  year  of  the  first,  and  sixty  days  of 
the  last  signature.    Agreements  must  be  lodged  to  be  stamped  within  fourteen  days  of  dste^ 
When  the  subject  is  under  the  Talue  of  £20,  an  agreement  may  be  stamped  at  any  tioKS 
on  payment  of  stamp-duty  and  penalty  of  208. 
18  D.  230.  *  ^^  Bannatyne  ▼.  WiUofiy  13th  December  1855,  an  account  containing  entries  of  monej 

as  paid,  was,  although  unstamped,  allowed  to  be  produced  as  OTidence,  not  of  the  payment 
of  the  sums  of  money,  but  of  the  state  of  the  balance  as  between  the  parties  at  the  date  si 
which  it  was  rendered. 
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ceptionable,  they  are  absolutely  void,  if  not  duly  stamped  within  three 
months,  when  executed  within  fifty  miles  from  the  limits  of  the  weekly 
bills  of  mortality,  and,  when  at  a  greater  distance,  within  six  months.* 
The  duty  on  indentures  is  reduced  by  16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  59. 

With  these  exceptions,  deeds  may  be  stamped,  on  payment  of  a  AprBB-aTAMP- 
penalty,  at  any  time  ;  and  where  a  deed  is  deficient  in  this  respect,  the  ^^°' 
Court,  if  craved  in  due  time,  will  sist  process,  to  afibrd  time  forgetting 
it  stamped.     It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
this  has  been  done.     In  Church  v.  Sharpe,  8th  March  1843,  a  party  5  D.  876. 
was  allowed  to  get  a  minute  of  lease  stamped,  after  having  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  litigation  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  so  to  va- 
lidate the  document    Even  after  a  deed  has  been  placed  upon  record,  R>oosdid 

...^  Dkvo  mat  ng 

the  Court  will  grant  warrant  to  transmit  it  to  the  Stamp-Office  to  be  vtamfed. 
stamped,  on  security  being  found  to  return  it  to  the  register;  Laidlaw,  15  F.  C.  356. 
2l8t  Januaiy  1840.     With  regard  to  the  expense  of  stamping,  the 
Court  imposed  that  burden  upon  the  granter  of  the  obligation,  in 
Gardiner's  Es^cutrix  v.  Bennett^  28th  November  1839,  on  the  ground  2  D.  165. 
that  implement  ought  to  have  been  given  without  rendering  any  action 
necessary,  and  that  be  ought  to  have  given  a  valid  obligation  at  first. 
But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  where  the  granter  becomes  bank- 
rupt, this  expense  will  fall  upon  the  receiver  of  the  unstamped  docu- 
ment ;  Law  V.  M^Laren^  20th  July  1849  ;  here  it  was  observed  on  the  n  !>•  1^89. 
Bench,  that  the  policy  of  the  law  requires  the  Court  to  check  the 
practice  of  using  unstamped  documents.     The  expense  of  stamping  a 
mutual  deed  founded  on  by  both  parties  was  imposed  equally  upon 
them,  in  Logan  v.  EUicey  6th  March  1 850.f     The  expediency  of  using  13  D.  841 
stamped  documents  is  strikingly  shown  in  Hutchinson  v.  Ferrier,  4th  ^^  ^'  ^37 ; 
March  185],  affirmed  29th  March  J  852,  where  a  lease  having  been  1  Macq.,  App. 
annually  renewed  by  missives,  it  was  held  that  it  could  only  be  proved 
by  production  of  these,  and  that  they  were  inadmissible  as  evidence, 
if  not  stamped. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  efiect  of  stamping  deeds  after  their  date,  ^'*^J:^!'"^ 
different  views  have  been  taken.     In  the  case  of  Mackintosh  v.  Orant,  btampiito 

Dbbd0. 

*  Bj  tlie  third  eectioo  of  19  &  20  Yict.  c.  83,  the  indentares  of  law  apprentices  are  allowed  19  &  20  Yict. 
to  be  stamped,  upon  paymeDt  of  penalties  varying  with  the  period  within  which  the  daty  is  c.  83. 
paid. 

t  A  gratnitons  assignation,  unstamped,  was  produced  in  a  litigation  as  a  title  by  a  party 
who,  on  the  want  of  stampbg  being  stated  as  an  objection,  had  it  stamped.    It  was  held 
tiiat,  though  the  party  producing  sach  a  document  as  his  title  prevailed  in  the  litigation,  and 
was  found  entitled  to  expenses  generally,  yet  he  was  bound  to  put  himself  in  tittdo  to  use  it, 
and  could  not  recover  the  expense  of  stamping ;  Macpherson  v.  Macpherson,  7th  February  17  D.  858. 
1855.    One  of  the  judges  put  his  acquiescence  in  the  decision,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
deed  was  not  a  mutoal  contract    In  the  case  of  SmaU  v.  Fotti,  16th  July  1847,  the  expense  9  D.  1502. 
of  stamping  a  mntoal  contract,  which  was  at  a  jury  trial  used  by  the  pursuer,  to  whom  ex- 
penses  were  found  doe,  was  laid  equally  upon  both  pursuer  and  defender,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  contract  was  a  mutual  one.    The  same  was  also  found  in  Fhwera  v.  Oraydofi,  10  D.  306. 
13th  December  1847. 
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9  S.  583.  12th  May  1831,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  it  appears  to  have 

been  held  that,  a  sasine  having  been  inadequately  stamped  when  pre- 
sented to  a  court  of  freeholders  in  support  of  a  claim  of  enrolment, 
the  judgment  of  that  court  rejecting  the  claim  could  not  have  been 
affected  by  the  subsequent  stamping  of  the  deed.   On  the  other  hand. 

Vol.  1.  p.  739,  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  has  preserved 
footnote.  ^  jjj.jg£  notice  of  an  election  case,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  title  to 
vote,  which  at  the  time  of  enrolment  was  defective  from  sasine  having 
been  taken  on  a  disposition  having  a  wrong  stamp,  was  rendered  unex- 
ceptionable by  the  subsequent  affixing  of  the  proper  stamp.  The  date 
of  this  case  is  16th  February  1819,  but  the  name  is  not  given.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  decisions  is  to  make  deeds,  after  the  stamp  is 
affixed,  operate  retro  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  been  dulv 

Elchiea  v.        stamped  when  executed.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  Creditors  of  Kingstorie, 

*'Writ,"No.i4. 12th  January  1743,  diligence  by  inhibition  and  adjudication  having 
been  found  null  on  account  of  the  title  being  unstamped,  the  party 
got  it  stamped,  and  the  Lords  held  that  the  stamping  operated  back- 

M.  5494.  wards  so  as  to  support  the  diligence.     In  Lamont  v.  Lamonfs  Credi- 

tors, 4th  December  1789,  the  subsequent  stamping  of  a  mortis  causA 
deed  was  held  to  validate  decrees  of  constitution  and  adjudication 

1  D.  10.  obtained  while  it  was  unstamped.   In  Davidson  v.  Oibb^  13th  Novem- 

ber 1 838,  after-stamping  was  found  to  validate  ab  initio  a  prooess 

1  D.  14.  of  maills  and  duties ;  and  in  Wood  v.  Ker^  a  case  of  the  same  date  as 

the  last,  the  same  decision  was  pronounced  with  respect  to  a  process 

6  D.  97.  Qf  poinding  the  ground.     Again,  in  Mories  v.  Olen,  24th  November 

1843,  a  vote  given  for  the  trustee  in  a  sequestration  by  a  creditor, 
whose  ground  of  debt  was  objectionable  for  want  of  a  stamp,  was  held 
to  be  validated  by  the  after-stamping. 

EppEcra  OP  But  while  in  these  cases  the  remedy  has  been  equal  to  the  defect, 

iMo— ecme<i.  every  careful  Conveyancer  will  not  the  less  consider  it  the  part  equaUy 
of  prudence  and  of  duty  to  have  his  deeds  put  upon  proper  stamps 

Cases  cited  bj  when  executed.     In  the  case  last  cited  you  will  find  that  the  judges 

322.'  °"™  ''  carefully  reserved  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  legal  effect  of 
after-stamping  in  other  cases  than  the  one  then  before  them ;  and 
there  is  this  serious  risk  in  the  case  of  an  unstamped  deed,  that  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  lost,  the  tenor  of  it  cannot  be  proved.  This  has 
been  found  in  England ;  and,  although  the  point  has  not  actuaUy 
occurred  in  our  Courts,  it  appears  to  be  certain  upon  principle,  that  a 
judge  could  not  receive  evidence  of  the  tenor  or  contents  of  a  deed 
open  to  an  exception  which  would  prevent  his  looking  at  the  deed 
itself  if  produced.* 

*  AgreerrenU  (6<3.  duty)  and  charter-parties,  may  be  stamped  within  fourteen  days 
without  penalty ;  7  &  H  Vict.  c.  21 ;  5  &  6  Vi  jt.  c.  79.  An  aUeited  eopy  may  be  likewise 
stamped,  without  penalty,  within  sixty  days  of  date  of  attestation  ;  39  &  40  Geo.  ni.  c.  84. 
See  also  pp.  91,  92,  and  94. 
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The  nullity  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory-notes  written  upon 
paper  either  not  stamped  at  all,  or  inadequately  stamped,  suggests  a 
very  important  caution  in  a  department  of  business  in  which  serious 
errors  will  naturally  occur,  if  not  guarded  against*  In  granting  ac* 
knowledgments  for  money  upon  unstamped  paper,  it  will  happen  that 
something  is  said  as  to  the  repayment,  but  it  will  be  fatal  to  the 
validity  of  the  document,  even  as  an  acknowledgment,  if  any  words 
are  used,  which  are  in  their  form  equivalent  to  a  promise  to  repay ^  as 
it  will  be  held  to  be  a  promissory-note,  and  incapable,  therefore,  of 
receiving  the  stamp  after  being  written.  Thus  in  Mcintosh  v.  Stewart^  8  S.  739. 
13th  May  1830,  an  acknowledgment  of  money,  with  the  addition, 
''  which  sum  I  promise  to  pay,"  was  held  to  be  a  promissory-note, 
and  void  for  want  of  a  stamp.  The  same  decision  had  been  given  in 
Akxander  y,  Alexander,  26th  Februaiy  1830,  where  the  document  8  S.  602. 
WHS  a  holograph  letter  in  these  terms : — "  I  acknowledge  to  have  this 
**  day  received  from  you  Eighty  Pounds  sterling,  which  /  ahaU  pay 
'^  when  required."  This  was  held  to  be  a  promissory-note.  See 
further  Scott  y.  Scott,  19th  February  1835.  is  s.  490. 

But  an  acknowledgment  of  money  received,  with  an  engagement 
to  repay  in  the  form  not  of  a  promise  but  of  an  obligation,  is  held  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  bond,  and  therefore  stampable  ;  Martin  v.  ii  S.  78?. 
BrqA,  25th  June  1833  ;  Jones  v.  Farquharaon,  4th  December  1884. 13  S,  in. 
In  these  two  cases,  the  words  "  oblige  to  pay"  or  "  to  repay,''  were 
used.    In  Piriee  Representatives  v.  Smith's  Executrix,  28th  February  n  S.  473. 
1833,  there  were  four  acknowledgments  of  money  received,  containing 
in  the  first  two  the  words,  "  for  which  I  shall  account,"  and  in  the 
other  two  the  words,  "  which  I  shall  repay  you  when  demanded." 
The  Court,  after  consultation  of  the  whole  Judges,  held  that  the  two 
former  documents  were  neither  receipts  nor  promissory-notes,  and 
therefore  stampable,  and  that  the  two  latter  were  promissory-notes, 
and  80  incapable  of  being  stamped. 

In  England  there  is  in  familiar  use  an  abbreviated  form  of  an  ac-  Unstamped 
knowledgment  of  money  owing,  called  an  I.  0.  U.     The  document  t^^Zv^m 
contains  simply  the  date,  the  three  capital  letters  1. 0.  U.,  the  amount, 
and  the  debtor's  signature,  with  or  without  the  creditor  s  address. 
Such  acknowledgments  received  legal  effect,  and  are  held  exempt  from 
stamp-duty,  as  being  neither  receipts  nor  promissory i-notes.     In  Scot- 
land we  have  on  this  point  the  authority  of  Macpherson  v.  Munro,  16  D.  6i2. 
18th  Februaiy  1854,  recognising  an  I.  0.  U.  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
debt     There  the  1. 0.  H.  was  attached  to  a  letter,  which  contained  a 
stipulation  that,  though  the  acknowledgment  was  sent  to  the  creditor, 
he  must  "  wait  in  the  meantime.''    It  was  held,  that  the  stipulation 
did  not  import  into  the  acknowledgment  a  condition  of  postponed 
payment,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  an  agreement,  and  to  render  a  stamp 
necessary  before  it  could  be  received  in  evidence  of  the  alleged  debt. 
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No  Altera- 
tion CAN  BE 
MADE  UPON 
IXSTBUMENTS 
APTKR  laSVB. 


14  S.  898. 


12  D.  991. 


Written  acknowledgments  of  money — advanced  by  a  party  not   a 
banker,  but  accommodating  another  from  time  to  time  with  cash  to 
pay  his  workmen,  as  there  was  no  banker  in  the  neighbourhood — 
were  held  free  from  liability  to  stamp-duty,  in  Sloan  v.  Birtwhistl^^ 
Ist  June  1827.* 

It  is  an  established  principle  that,  after  an  instrument  has  been 
completed,  and  issued  or  made  an  available  security,  no  material 
addition  or  alteration  can  be  made  upon  it  without  an  infringement 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Bills  having  been  issued  as  completed  instru- 
ments, two  new  obligants  were  added  to  them,  and  on  this  g^oand 
they  were  declared  null  and  void  ;  Home  v.  Purves,  7th  June  183& 
In  this  case  you  will  also  find  the  doctrine  illustrated,  that  it  is  pars 
judicis  to  enforce  this  objection,  and  that  this  may  be  done  at  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  the  litigation. 

Although  the  want  of  a  stamp  nullifies  a  deed  which  is  by  law 
subjected  to  stamp-duty,  that  circumstance  does  not  destroy  the  right 
of  the  party,  even  where  the  defect  cannot  be  cured  by  stamping, 
unless  the  deed  contained  the  only  evidence  of  the  right  If  it  can 
be  established  by  other  competent  evidence,  the  right  will  receive 
effect  notwithstanding  that  the  writing  is  null. 

I  have  thus  directed  attention  to  the  most  important  points  in 
practice  connected  with  the  stamp-dutiea  But,  as  already  stated, 
it  is  impossible  to  discuss  that  subject  in  detail  within  the  limits 
necessarily  assigned  to  these  Lectures ;  and  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  must  be  regarded  rather  as  hints  and  directions  for 
acquiring  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  than  as  designed 
to  furnish  such  information  directly. 

The  next  point  which  we  are  to  consider  is — 

3.  The  External  form  of  Deeds. — The  first  thing  to  be  remarked 

*  A  firm  of  law-agents,  who  were  the  petitioDiDg  creditors  in  a  sequestration,  produced 
as  their  ground  of  debt  an  account-current,  containing  entries  for  cash  advances  made  by 
them  in  the  character  of  factors  and  cashiers.    They  also  produced  as  the  vouchers  of  these 

advances  unstamped  drafls  upon  them  by  their  client,  the  debtor,  in  the  following  fonn  : 

"  Debit  my  account  with  £20."  The  question  was  raised,  but  not  decided,  wliether  these 
vouchers  required  stamps,  or  whether  they  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  bankers* 
cheques.  Lord  Fullekton  observed  : — "  These  orders  are  truly  receipts  for  money,  and  as 
"  such,  I  think,  require  a  stamp.  The  respondents  are  not  bankers ;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
"  a  person,  who  has  a  sum  of  money  deposited  in  the  hands  of  another,  can  be  allowed  to  get 
"  the  better  of  the  stamp-laws  by  granting  receipts  for  it  in  this  way.  I  do  not  think  these 
*^  documents  can  be  looked  upon  as  I.  O.U.s.  They  are  writings  which  rather  seem  to  fall 
''  under  the  stamp-laws."  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  GoiriNOHAifE  remarked  : — "  I  do  not 
''  think  the  cheques  required  stamps ;  and  I  am  not  ready  to  find,  that  if  a  party  sends  a 
"  letter  to  another  who  owes  him  money,  saying,  '  I  will  thank  you  to  give  the  bearer  £20,* 
''  that  would  require  a  stamp.  No  doubt,  bankers*  cheques  are  excepted  in  the  schedule  of 
"  the  Stamp  Act,  but  that  does  not  decide  that  every  other  order  for  money  must  be 
"  stamped;'*  Hlder  v.  Thomson^  Elder^  and  Bum,  12th  June  1850.    All  drafts  now  re- 
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here  is,  that  the  1  Anne,  Stat.  2,  cap.  22,  requires  all  writings,  mat- 1  Anne,  S.  2, 

ters,  and  things,  on  which  stamp-duties  are  payable,  to  "  be  written  ^' 

"  in  each  manner  that  some  part  thereof  shall  be  either  upon,  or  as 

"  near  as  conveniently  may  be  to,  the  stamps,''  under  a  penalty  of 

£10.     This  regulation  ought  to  be  attended  to,  being  still  in  force 

under  the  clause  of  the  general  Stamp  Act,  which  continues  in  effect 

the  provisions  and  penalties  of  previous  Statutes.     In  discharges,  the 

one  penny  adhesive  stamp  must,  by§4ofl6&17  Vict  cap.  59,  be 

cancelled  by  writing  the  name  or  initials  over  it,  under  a  penalty  of 

£10.    The  same  rule  is,  by  the  Act  of  1854,  extended  to  orders  and 

drafts. 

Formerly  the  practice  was  to  preserve  executed  deeds  in  the  form  Deeds  in  FonM 
of  rolls,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  books  of  the  ancients  were  rolled  **' 
up,  and  which  form  gave  the  name  volumen  to  a  book.     This  practice 
prevailed  in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  judicial  records  were  called  the 
RoUs  of  Court  ;  and  our  Lord-Register,  who  is  the  official  custodier 
of  these  records,  is  designated  Clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Council  and 
Rolls.     When  one  sheet  of  paper  was  not  sufficient,  it  was  lengthened  Sjdbscribiko. 
by  pasting  another  upon  its  lower  end,  to  which,  if  necessary,  a  third 
was  added,  and  so  on.     The  signature  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed, 
it  was  evidently  sufficient  only  to  authenticate  that  sheet  upon  which 
it  was  written ;  and  it  therefore  became  common  not  only  to  subscribe, 
bat  to  sign  along  the  side  at  the  joinings,  the  Christian  name  being 
written  on  one  sheet,  and  the  surname  upon  the  other.     This  practice, 
however,  although  common,  never  became  so  universal  as  to  obtain 
the  force  of  a  legal  solemnity  ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  OgUvie  v.  Earl  IL 16S04. 
ofFiidator^  14th  January  1674,  a  bond  was  sustained  against  a  cau- 
tioner's representative,  although  not  signed  at  the  joining  of  the 
sheets;  and  in  Sym  and  Scot  v.  Donaldson^  23d  November  1708,  a  M.  16713. 
deed  challenged,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  sidescribed  at  the 
juncture  of  the  sheets,  was  sustained,  in  respect  the  last  sheet,  which 
was  subscribed,  contained  the  essential  parts  of  the  deed.     Thus  the 
Court  determined  every  case  according  to  its  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

The  method  of  writing  long  deeds  in  the  fonn  referred  to,  and  pre-  Deeds  written 
serTing  them  as  rolls,  was  attended  with  inconvenience  ;  and  similar  ^*^*'*^**'^- 
inconvenience  was  experienced  in  the  ancient  practice  of  writing 
charters  and  sasines  of  great  length  upon  large  single  sheets  of  parch- 
ment.    This  led  to  various  enactments,  of  which  the  first  was  the  1672,  c.  7. 
Act  1672,  cap.  7,  which  refers  to  the  class  of  writs  passing  the  Great 
and  Privy  Seals,  and  empowers  parties  to  choose  whether  they  will 
have  their  charter  or  other  writ  in  a  broad  skin  of  parchment  as  for- 
merly, or  to  have  them  written  by  way  of  a  book  in  leaves  of  parch- 
ment ;  and  in  the  latter  case  it  directs  how  the  pages  are  to  be 
marked,  and  the  seals  appended.     The  next  Statute  was  that  of  1686,  i686,  c.  17. 
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cap.  17,  which  authorized  the  writing  of  sasines  by  way  of  book* 
The  last  Statute  upon  this  subject,  and  by  which  deeds  in  general 

1698,0.15.  are  regulated  in  this  particidar,  is  the  Act  1696,  cap.  15,  which 
allows  an  option  to  parties  to  choose  whether  they  will  have  their 
securities  written  on  sheets  battered  together  as  formerly,  ^^or  to 
"  have  them  written  by  way  of  books  in  leafs  of  paper,  either  in  folio 
"  or  in  quarto,  providing  that,  if  they  be  written  bookways,  every 
"  page  be  marked  by  the  number  first,  second,  etc.,  and  signed  as  the 
"  margins  were  before ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  last  page  make 
'^  mention  how  many  pages  are  therein  contained,  on  which  page 
*^  only  witnesses  are  to  sign  in  writs  and  securities,  where  witnesses 
'^  are  required  by  law."'  Deeds  so  written,  marked,  and  signed,  are 
declared  •*  to  be  as  valid  and  formal  as  if  they  were  written  on  several 
"  sheets  battered  together,  and  signed  on  the  margin,  according  to 
"  the  present  custom.^f 

Deeds  wRiTTEif      By  the  terms  of  this  Statute,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  writing  of 

BooKwisK.  deeds  bookwise  is  permissive,  and  not  obligatory ;  and  the  power  of 
writing  them  as  formerly  upon  one  page  formed  of  two  or  more  sheets 
pasted  together,  is  not  only  not  abrogated,  but  that  method  is  ex- 
pressly recognised  as  valid  and  formal;  and  whereas  it  previously 
rested  merely  upon  custom,  sidescribing  was  after,  and  by  virtue  of 
this  Act,  held  to  be  essential  in  deeds  of  that  form.  Accordingly,  a 
disposition  of  land  was  found  null,  because  "  not  sidescribed  on  the 
"joining  of  the  sheets,  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  est-ablishing  the 

M.  16808.  "  custom  of  sidescribing  the  joinings ;"  McDonald  v  M' Donald^  18th 
December  1714.  This  form,  although  inconvenient  for  reference, 
possesses  peculiar  conveniences  in  the  case  of  instruments  executed 
by  a  large  number  of  parties,  whose  subscription  of  every  page,  as 
required  when  the  deed  is  written  bookwise,  would  be  troublesome 
and  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     The  practice  of  writing  deeds  on  one 

*  See  tff/ra,  note  to  p.  102. 
19  &  20  Vict.         t  Since  the  decision  in  Thfmi8on\,  WOrummen's  Trustees  (referred  to,  p.  101),  tlie  Act 
^'  ^^'  19  &  20  Vict.  1696,  cap.  15,  has  been  passed,  **  to  abolish  certain  nnnecessaiy  forms  in  the 

"  framing  of  deeds  in  Scotland."  This  Act  proceeds,  ifUer  aUa,  on  the  narrative,  that  the 
provision  in  the  Statute  1696,  cap.  15,  as  to  marking  every  page  by  number,  had  been  veiy 
generally  neglected  in  practice  ;  and  the  first  section  is  as  follows : — 

"  1.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
"  hundred  and  fifty>six,  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  institute  or  to  insist  in  or  maintain  any 
"  challenge  of  or  exception  to  any  deed  or  writing  aforesaid,  or  any  deed  or  writing  of  any 
"  description  whatever,  on  the  ground  that  the  pages  thereof  are  not  marked  by  numbers ; 
*'  and  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to  mark  the  pages  of  any  deed  or  writing  by  numbers, 
''  any  law  or  practice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein 
''  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  question  which  may  have  been  in  dependence 
''  in  any  Court  prior  to- the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  any  judgment  already  pronounced,  or  any 
'<  decreet  which  has  already  gone  out,  or  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited  Act,  or  of  any 
"  other  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  to  mentioning  in  the  Testing-Clause  the  number  of 
"  the  pages  of  which  the  deed  consists,  or  the  provision  as  to  signing  each  page  of  the  deed, 
"  or  any  othei"  provision  of  the  said  recited  Act." 
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extended  page  has,  accordingly,  been  much  revived  of  late  years  in  Dbidsbtmamt 
the  case  particularly  of  joint-stock  companies,  consisting  of  numerous  ^ahtiksomomk 
partners.    Modem  improvements  in  the  art  of  paper-making  enable 
the  practitioner  to  obtain  a  single  sheet  of  any  length  he  may  require ; 
and  the  increased  risk  of  injury  by  friction  or  tearing,  where  the 
sheet  is  large,  is  obviated  in  practice  by  having  it  pasted  upon  cloth. 
When  parchment  is  used,  the  deed  can  be  lengthened  only  by  add- 
ing sheets ;  and,  as  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  having  the 
joinings  signed  by  every  member  of  a  numerous  copartnery,  there 
is  usually  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  deed  an  authority  to  one  or 
two  individuals  to  sign  the  joinings.    This  mode  of  execution  was 
sustained  in  the  case  of  SdcUer  v.  C^yne,  11th  January  1831.    The  9  S.  248. 
judgment  in  this  case  was  reversed  upon  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  this  particular  part  of  the  decision  was  not  brought  under 
review. 

When,  according  to  the  permission  of  the  Act  1696,  cap.  15,  the  Requimtesop 
deed  is  written  bookwise, — and  this  is  the  common  practice, — the  Btokwise"'*" 

first  requirement  is,  that  every  page  be  marked  by  the  numbers  ^rtf^,         

second,  etc.     These  numbers  are  expressed  in  words  in  the  Act,  and  pj^qeu. 
it  is  the  practice  to  number  the  pages  in  words.    It  has  been  decided, 
liowever  (though  the  soundness  of  the  decision  is  questionable),  to  be 
no  objection  to  a  deed  that  the  pages  are  numbered  with  arithmetical 
figures  instead  of  words ;  Earl  of  CassiUia  Trustees  v.  Kennedy y  2d  9  S.  663. 
June  1831.^    The  other  requisite  by  the  Statute  is,  that  every  page  Siaifiiio  aki* 
shall  be  signed,  and  that  the  number  of  pages  be  mentioned  in  the  "JJ^^r^q^^® 
last  psge.     By  a  long  and  uniform  train  of  decisions  it  is  established,  paues. 
that  both  of  these  requirements  are  indispensable  only  in  deeds  of 
more  than  one  sheet ;  and  that  where  a  deed  is  contained  entirely 
upon  one  sheet  of  paper,  it  is  not  necessary,  although  it  be  written 
OQ  successive  pages,  to  sign  more  than  the  last  page,  or  to  insert  the 
number  of  pages.     These  decisions  are  founded  upon  the  principle, 
which  derives  reasonable  countenance  from  the  terms  of  the  Statute, 

*  In  Thomson  v.  M^CrvmmevCs  Trugtees,  Ist  February  1866,  a  bond  and  disposition  in  18  D.  47(i. 
security  was  challenged,  upon  the  ground  that,  though  written  upon  more  than  one  sheet, 
the  {Mges  were  not  numbered.  The  Court  pronounced  decree  of  reduction,  in  respect  that 
the  deed  had  not  been  executed  bookwise  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Statute,  in  order 
to  render  deeds  executed  in  that  form  valid  and  effectual ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
sDthenticated  and  probative  by  the  Law  of  Scotland.  The  Court,  in  deciding  this  case, 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  1696,  c.  15,  merely  allowed  securities,  etc.,  to  be 
vritten  bookwise,  provided  that  every  page  be  marked  by  the  number  first,  second,  etc. ; 
and  although  it  contained  no  sanction  of  nullity,  yet  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  permission  contained  in  it,  that  its  requirements  should  be  rigidly  complied  with. 
A  judgment  to  the  contrary  effect,  finding  that  none  of  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  1696 
an  to  be  regarded  as  solemnitiefl,  had  been  pronounced  by  Lord  Robebtbon  in  the  Outer 
HoDse,  in  the  case  cX  Hogg  v.  Nchellj  7th  December  1850 ;  and  a  similar  opinion  had  been  23  Jurist,  488. 
prefiomly  expressed  by  Lord  Ivory  in  Smiih  v.  North  British  Insurance  Company  (infra).  12  D.  1132. 

y^ie  infra,  p.  100,  note. 
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NuuBeuixo  OP  that  the  Act  refers  only  to  deeds  written  upon  more  than  one  sheet. 
PAO£B.  Qqq  as  to  the  suflSciency  of  subscription  upon  the  last  page,  where 

M.  16955.        the  deed  consisted  of  only  one  sheet ;  WiUiamson  v.  WiUiamsoriy  2l8t 
F.  C.  December  1742 ;  Smith  v.  Bank  ofScoilandy  4th  July  18J6 ;  and  as 

M.  16965.  to  inserting  the  number  of  pages,  Robertson  v.  Ker,  7th  January  1 742  ; 
M.  16956  innd  MocdoTioid  V.  MacdoncUd^  14th  February  1778.  In  deeds  of  more 
2  Hailes,  789.  ^]^^^  ^^^  sheet,  the  compliance  with  the  Act  in  specifying  the  number 
of  pages  in  the  testing-clause  has  been  so  universal,  that  there  has 
been  little  or  no  opportunity  of  making  that  point  a  subject  of  judicial 
discussion.  There  is  a  case  reported  by  Lord  Monboddo,  where  a 
marriage-contract  was  challenged  on  the  ground  that,  although  it  was 
written  upon  several  sheets,  the  number  of  pages  was  not  mentioned ; 
and  it  was,  notwithstanding,  sustained  upon  the  grounds,  firsts  That  it 
was  a  marriage-contract,  and,  therefore,  more  favoured  than  another 
deed ;  secondly^  That  the  pages  were  numbered ;  and,  laMy^  That 
there  was  a  catchword  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  so  that  it  was 
5Br.  8upp.865.  impossible  anything  could  be  foisted  in  ;  PorteousY.  Bell,  4th  Febru- 
ary 1757.*  The  Statute  was  held  to  be  sufficiently  complied  with, 
where,  although  there  was  no  mention  of  pages,  the  deed  stated  that 
it  was  written  upon  three  sheets,  and  that  the  eleven  first  sides  were 
signed  by  the  grantor,  and  the  twelfth  by  the  grantor  and  witnesses ; 
Henderson  v.  Wilson,  Jkc,  3 1st  January  I797.t  In  Dickson  v.  Cun- 
inffhame,  3d  March  1829,  a  sasine  was  sustained,  although  stated  in 
the  notary's  docquet  to  consist  of  nine  pages,  the  real  number  being 
eight  This  was  held  a  mere  graphical  or  clerical  error,  the  nature  of 
which  was  obvious  ex  fade  of  the  instrument,  j:    The  same  principle 


M.  15444. 
7  S.  516. 


4  S.  335. 


1686,  cap.  17. 


M.  14332. 


M.  14333. 


*  It  seems  per  se  sufficient  to  jastify  tbis  decision,  that  there  was  here  a  marriage-contract 
which  had  been  acted  on.  Lord  Glbnleb,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  life  v.  Duff,  22d 
December  1825,  after  giving  his  opiniun  that  the  defect  alleged  was  such  that  the  deed 
could  bear  no  faith,  observed,  that  it  was  "  a  very  different  question,  when  a  great  deal  has 
"  been  done  by  the  parties  on  the  faith  of  the  deed,  whether  benefit  can  be  taken  of  the  nullity, 
"  or  reduction  be  allowed.  No  nullity  arising  from  defect  of  solemnity  can  be  greater  than 
**  that  from  the  want  of  subscription  of  the  party.  Yet  disability  to  bear  faith  on  this  ground 
"  may  be  removed  by  homologation,  as  in  the  case  of  a  contract  of  marriage,  unsubscribed 
"  by  one  of  the  parties,  but  followed  by  marriage." 

t  "  I  cannot  say  that  the  case  of  Henderson  is  satisfactorily  reported,  and  certainly  it 
"  cannot  be  taken  as  a  ruling  case  to  which  our  view  of  the  Statute  must  bend."  P^r  Ixnd 
Juatice-Clerk  (Hope)  in  Thomson  v.  M^Orummen's  Trustees^  supra. 

I  Dickson's  case  referred  to  an  instrumont  of  sasine.  The  Statute  1686,  cap.  17  (see 
supra,  p.  99),  enacted : — **  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  parties,  if  they  think  fit,  to  cause  write 
"  and  extend  their  sasines  by  way  of  book,  the  attestation  of  the  nottar  condescending  upon 
'*  the  number  of  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  each  leaf  being  signed  by  the  nottar  and  wit- 
*'  nesses."  In  Duke  of  Boxbwrghe  v.  HaU,  1741,  the  Court  at  first  sustained  it  as  a  nullity 
under  this  Statute,  that  the  attestation  of  the  notary  did'not  condescend  upon  the  number  of 
the  leaves  of  the  sasine.  But  the  objection  was  afterwards  repelled  both  in  that  case  and  in 
the  case  of  dark  and  Wardelj  7th  February  1 752,  in  respect  it  appeai'ed  on  inquiry,  "  that 
"  there  were  more  sasines  that  laboured  under  the  same  defect,  than  there  were  sasines  in 
"  terms  of  the  Statute  ;  and  of  the  danger  that  might  ensue  by  annulling  the  sasines  for  a 
"  defect  which  in  practice  had  been  so  general.'*    The  Court  further  declaied,  that  they 
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was  applied  in  sustaining  a  bond,  which  bore  to  be  written  on  this 

and  the  ten  preceding  pages,  while  it  consisted  only  of  ten  pages  in 

all ;  Smith  v.  North  British  Insurance  Company ,  28th  June  1850.*  It  12  D.  1132. 

appears  thus  to  be  settled,  that  a  mere  innocent  clerical  error  in  this 

particular  will  not  nullify  a  deed,  provided  the  evidence  on  the  face 

of  the  deed  be  clear,  that  it  is  such  a  mistake. 

The  Act  1696,  cap.  15,  by  its  terms  gives  effect  to  deeds  written  Rkquikemekth 
bookwise,  only  on  condition  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  it  con-  ^ke  ^lbmhi  ' 
tains ;  and  the  form  of  that  Statute,  therefore,  would  appear  to  imply  tiki. 
the  nuUity  of  a  deed  on  more  than  one  sheet  which  does  not  state  the 
number  of  pages.     The  decisions  now  cited,  however,  seem  to  have 
very  much  deprived  the  observances  enjoined  by  that  Act  of  the 
character  of  indispensable  solemnities,  by  admitting  other  evidence  to 
countervail  them  in  proving  the  identity  or  verity  of  the  deed.    Still  S«e  wn*,  p. 
the  judgments  in  the  case  of  GassMis  {stipra),  and  also  in  the  parallel  9  ^  353, 
case  of  Oaywood  v.  M'Eandy  19th  June  1828,  imply,  that  if  the  num-  6  S.  991. 
ber  of  pages,  which,  in  each  of  the  deeds  referred  to  in  these  cases, 
was  partly  written  upon  an  erasure,  had  been  wholly  vitiated,  the 
objection  would  have  been  fataLf    This,  no  doubt,  might  result  not 
from  a  statutory  nullity,  but  from  tlie  general  principle  which  attaches 
suspicion  to  deeds  vitiated  in  material  parts ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  ground  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  Conveyancer  to 

would  make  an  Act  of  Sedernnt,  reviving  and  enforcing  the  Statute.    They,  accordingly,  did 

nuke  an  Act  of  Sedernnt,  17th  January  1756 ;  which  Act,  instead  of  proceeding  upon  the  A.  ?.  17  Jan. 

Statute  1686,  cap.  17,  which  applies  exclusively  to  sasines,  proceeded  upon  the  Statute  1696«  1756 

cap.  15,  which,  as  Ekskine  observes,  has  no  application  to  sasines  at  all.     Bj  this  Act  of  Inst.  iii.  2.  16. 

Sedenint  the  Lords  "  hereby  appoint  the  regulation,  contained  in  the  foresaid  Act  of  Parlia- 

"ment  1696,  to  be  punctually  observed  in  all  time  coming;  and  that  every  instrument  of 

"  sasioe,  written  bookwise,  shall  have  every  page  marked  by  the  number ^r«t,  second^  third, 

"etc.;  and  that  the  notary's  docquet  subjoined  to  the  sasine,  shall  mention  the  number  of 

''  pages  of  which  the  sasine  consists :  With  certification  that  all  sasines  to  be  taken  after 

"the  said  12th  day  of  June  1756,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  foresaid  Act  of  Parlia- 

"meot  1696,  and  of  this  Act,  shall  be  noil  and  void,"  etc.    This  Act  of  Sederunt,  therafore, 

laiiunes  the  requisites  prescribed  by  1696,  cap.  15,  to  be  imperative  as  solemnities.    The 

error  in  IHdaon*9  case  was  proved  to  be  a  merely  clerical  one  by  this,  that  each  of  the  pages 

V88  nombei«d,  and  in  his  docquet  the  notary  attested  that  there  was  an  erasure  in  the 

Kveoteenth  line  of  the  eighth  page,  being  the  page  upon  which  the  docquet  was  written. 

The  word  "  octo "  in  that  docquet  was  treated,  therefore,  as  sknply  a  clerical  mistake  for 

*  In  this  case  it  was  observed,  that  there  was  there  no  occasion  for  asking  whether 
the  Statute  1696  created  a  nullity  or  not.  Lord  Moncrsivf  remarked : — "The  botia  fide 
"  reading  of  it  is,  that  it  will  operate  as  a  nullity.  But  I  think  that  there  is  here  an  unim- 
"  portant  mistake,  and  that  our  decision  will  not  in  the  least  degree  touch  upon  the  Statute. "^ 
-22  Jurist,  612. 

t  In  the  latter  case,  Lord  Gillies  observed ; — '*  I  admit  that  the  word  twelve  is  essential^ 
**  bat  then  there  is  no  erasure  of  the  word.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  blotting  of  the  letters  '  ve,' 
"  plainly  for  the  pnrpose  of  correcting  the  spelling ;  so  that  the  question  is,  whether  these 
*  Utters  be  essential.  I  think  not,  because  the  word  would  sufficiently  express,  even  with- 
"oat  them,  the  number  of  pages,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary."  In  these  remarks  "the 
**  o*her  Judges  concurred." 
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know  that  the  number  of  pages  ought  to  be  stated  in  an  unequivocal 
manner,  and  that  the  absence  of  that  information  will  expose  the  deed 
to  challenge ;  and,  although  this  statutory  requirement  is  dispensed 
with  in  deeds  which  do  not  exceed  four  inches  in  length,  and  are 
written  upon  one  sheet,  the  correct  and  all  but  universal  practice  is 
to  insert  the  number  of  pages  in  these  also. 

The  next  point  which  demands  our  attention  is 
SuMjcRiPTioK         4.  The  subscription  of  the  party.    This,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
8CK1PT10M.        ^^  rendered  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  deed  by  the  Act  1540, 

cap.  117.     Subscription  is  the  mode  of  authentication  proper  to  a 

subject.     The  Sovereign  signs,  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  beginning 

iv.  42,  3.  of  a  deed  ;  and  the  reason,  as  given  by  Stair,  why  Kings  and  Queens 

MoD«  OP  Sub-  superscribe,  is,  that  they  have  not  time  to  peruse  the  body  of  the 

writing,  in  which  there  is  much  of  formality.  Subjects  subscribe  in 
different  ways,  according  to  their  rank.  A  peer  subscribes  simply  by 
his  title  ;  and  whore  he  possesses  more  than  one  title,  he  signs  gene- 
rally by  the  highest  alone,  adding  inferior  titles  when  there  is  special 
cause  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  deed.  Temporal  peers  do  not 
prefix  their  Christian  names  to  their  title  :  their  wives  subscribe  by 
their  Christian  name  prefixed  to  the  title  of  nobility  ;  and  peeresses 
in  their  own  right  usually  subscribe  in  the  same  manner  as  wives  of 
peers.  The  eldest  sons  of  peers  above  the  rank  of  viscount  are  usually 
called  by  one  of  the  inferior  titles  of  the  family,  and  they  subscribe 
by  that  title — a  practice  which  has  been  made  valid  by  invariable 
usage,  although  not  expressly  authorized  by  the  Statute  upon  the 
subject,  which  we  sliall  presently  have  occasion  to  quote. 

Subscription  is  the  mode  of  authenticating  judicial  sentences.  By 
1686,  cap.  3 — "All  interloqUitors,  pronounced  by  the  Lords  of  Coun- 
''  cill  and  Session  and  all  other  Judges  within  the  kingdom,  shall  be 
"  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Court,  or  the  Judge-pronouneer 
"  thereof;"  and  the  clerks  are  prohibited  from  extracting  decrees 
unless  the  interlocutors  are  so  signed,  extracts  of  interlocutors  not 
duly  signed  being  declared  null  and  void.  By  usage  this  Statute 
does  not  apply  to  presbyteries.  If  it  did  apply,  subscription  on  the 
day  of  pronouncing  the  sentence  is  not  necessary  ;  and  the  judgment 
is  sufficient  if  signed  ex  intervaUo  by  any  member  of  Court  deputed 
to  sign,  being  Moderator  when  signing  was  ordered,  and  present 
12  D.  1146;  at  pronouncing  the  sentence;  Fergusson  v.  Skirving,  etc,^  28th 
I  Macq.  App.    May  1852. 

Although,  in  the  year  1540,  writing  had  become  more  common 
than  it  was  at  an  earlier  date,  the  practice  of  subscription  did  not 
become  universal  immediately  after  the  Statute  of  that  year  was 
passed  ;  and  there  was  variety  in  the  form  of  it,  occasioned  partly  by 
religious  associations,  which  led  to  signature  by  a  monogram  con- 
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tainiikg  the  letters  of  a  party's  name  combined  with  those  of  a  tutelary 
saint,  and  partly  by  the  unsettled  practice  which  still  prevailed  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  simames.  These,  according  to  some,  arose  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  Buchanan  is  of  opinion  that  we  borrowed 
Riroames  from  the  French,  and  that  their  original  source  was  some 
distinguishing  mark  connected  with  the  person  of  the  individual.  In 
Scotland,  however,  proprietors,  from  an  early  period,  took  their  sir- 
names  from  their  lands;  and,  as  there  was  no  hindrance  to  the  as- 
sumption of  such  names  as  suited  a  party's  fancy,  until  near  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  latitude  prevailed  in  the  form  of 
subscription.  Intercourse  with  the  French  naturally  led  to  an  imita- 
tion of  their  practice,  which  was  to  sign  the  simanie  without  prefixing 
the  Christian  name  ;  while  others  subscribed  deeds  by  the  name  of 
their  lands,  altering  their  subscription  when  they  changed  their  pro- 
perty. The  Statute  1672,  cap.  21,  was  passed  with  the  view  partly  Act  i672,  cap. 
of  correcting  these  uncertaintiea  It  is  an  Act  concerning  the  pri  vi-  mod^f  ^i™° 
leges  of  the  office  of  Lyon  King  at  Arms  ;  and  in  one  of  its  clauses  it  tube. 
declares,  "  that  it  is  only  allowed  for  noblemen  and  bishops*  to  sub- 
'^  scribe  by  their  titles ;  and  that  all  others  shall  subscribe  their  chris- 
"  tened  names,  or  the  initial  letter  thereof,  with  their  simames ;  and 
"  may,  if  they  please,  adject  the  designations  of  their  lands,  prefixing 
"  the  word  of  to  the  said  designations.''  The  proper  practice,  then,  as 
introduced  and  established  by  this  Act,  as  regards  private  individuals, 
is,  to  subscribe  by  their  Christian  name,  or  the  initial  letter  (or,  in 
conformity  with  practice,  an  abbreviation  thereof),  and  the  simame. 
A  deed  was,  however,  sustained  which  was  subscribed  simply,  *'  FuU 
"  larton  of  that  Ilk,"  without  the  party's  Christian  name,  upon  thq 
ground  that  the  Act  attaches  no  nullity  to  deeds  not  subscribed  in 
conformity  with  its  terms,  but  makes  the  oifenders  punishable  by  the 
Privy  Council ;  Gordon  v.  Murray,  21st  June  1765.  It  is  scarcely  m.  i6818. 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  signature  must  be  written  by  the  party 
himself.  Such  a  doctrine  scarcely  needs  the  confirmation  of  a  deci- 
sion ;  but,  in  Stewart  v.  Stewart,  June  1799,  you  will  find  it  decided  M.  16906. 
that  one  witness  cannot  sign  for  another,  any  more  than  one  party 
can  sign  for  another. 

By  the  Act  1555,  cap.  29,  it  was  directed,  that  in  certain  writs,  if  Party's  hand 
the  party  could  not  subscribe,  he  should,  notwithstanding,  "  subscrive  ^^  "^"^  "^ 
"'  the  samin  with  his  hande  and  the  pen  led  by  ane  authentik  notar.'*  i555,  cup.  29. 
This  is  a  practice  now,  however,  entirely  exploded.     Where  the  party 
cannot  subscribe,  the  subscription  is  to  be  made  by  notaries  at  his  re* 
quest  and  by  his  warrant.  When  the  party  can  write  his  name,  he  must 
himself  subscribe,  and  his  subscription  must  be  free  and  spontaneous, 

*  U  miut  be  kept  in  view  that  this  refers  only  to  bishops  recognised  by  the  State. 
Biihopsof  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  sign  by  their  own 
iadiTidoal  nanies. 
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the  law  being  jealous  of  alU  extraordinary  aid.     The  hand  of  the 
party,  therefore,  must  not  be  led,  nor  his  subscription  traced  upon  the 
deed  for  his  guidance  ;  and  such  interference  or  aid  will  be  &tal  to 
its  validity.     In  the  following  cases  deeds  were  reduced,  because  the 
granter's  hand  was  led  in  signing :  Falconer  v.  Arbuthnot,  9tk  Janu- 
ary 1751 ;  BaUingail  v.  Robertson,  22d  May  1806  ;  Harknesa  v.  Hark- 
ne8s,\4ti\i  September  1821 ;  and  a  settrement  of  land  was  reduced,  upon 
evidence  that  the  granter  had  written  his  signature  upon  marks  pre- 
viously traced  by  another  with  a  pin  or  wire,  he  having  been  wont  t^ 
sign  by  initials ;  Crosbie  and  Pickens  v.  Picken,  30th  November  1  749. 
Baron  Hume  reports  a  case,  in  which  the  party,  being  unwell,  doubted 
whether  she  could  write  her  name,  though  previously  accustomed  to 
do  so :  and  the  writer  of  the  deed  having  written  her  name  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  she  first  wrote  it  herself  on  the  slip  of  paper,  and  then  sub- 
scribed the  deed  with  the  separate  writing  held  before  her.     An  ob- 
jection founded  on  this  was  repelled,  and  the  deed  sustained,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  the  granter  had  been  accustomed  to  write  her 
name  ;  Wilson  v.  Baebum,  28th  May  1800.     A  comparison  of  these 
two  cases  shows,  that  in  such  circumstances  the  question  of  the  party's 
ability  to  write  forms  an  important  element.     In  the  case  of  TFt&on 
the  party  could  write,  while  in  that  of  Crosbie  he  could  not,  although 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  sign  by  initials ;  and  the  latter  case,  there- 
fore, did  not  afford  the  means  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  the  sub- 
scription comparatione  literarunu     The  subscription  must  be  com- 
plete, and  the  writ  will  not  be  supported  if  a  part  only  of  the  grantor's 
name  is  subscribed.    In  Moncrieffy.  Monypenny,  16th  July  1710,  the 
party  wrote  his  Christian  name  and  the  first  syllable  of  his  simame, 
which  through  weakness  he  was  unable  to  complete,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  written  with  his  hand  led.   The  Lords  reduced  the  deed, 
and  their  judgment  was  affirmed  on  appeal. 

Care  must  be  taken  that,  in  compliance  with  the  Statute  1696,  cap. 
15,  when  the  deed  is  written  bookwise,  every  page  be  signed.  See 
Bothwels  V.  Earl  of  Home,  17th  November  1747,  where  a  party  was 
held  free  from  the  obligations  of  a  deed  written  upon  sixteen  pages, 
he  having  only  signed  the  last  The  subscription  ought  to  be  written 
below  the  whole  deed.  In  one  case  a  deed  was  sustained,  though 
part  of  the  testing-clause  was  written  below  the  subscriptions ;  Dury 
and  Doig  v.  Dury,  11th  March  1753.  But  the  authority  of  this 
decision  has  justly  been  doubted.  It  was  pronounced  by  the  nar- 
rowest majority  of  the  Court,  and  appears  to  do  great  violence  to 
principle.  A  deed,  consisting  only  of  one  sheet,  was  found  ineiFec- 
tual,  being  signed  only  on  the  first  page ;  and  an  attempt  to  support 
it  by  reference  to  an  authenticated  draft,  proved  ineffectual;  Dempster 
V.  WiUison,  15  th  November  1799. 

With  regard  to  those  who  can  only  write  imperfectly,  the  rule  de- 
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ducible  from  the  terms  of  the  Statutes  is,  that  where  a  party  can  Subscription 
write  his  or  her  name,  subscription  by  the  hand  of  such  party  is  the  JI^o^write 
proper  mode  of  execution.     The  words  of  the  Act  1579,  cap.  80,  are  impkhfictly. 
precise,  that  writings  shall  be  subscribed  "  by  the  principal  parties,  if 
"  they  can  subscribe  ;'  and  it  is  no  objection  although  they  cannot 
read  the  deed  which  they  subscribe.     Inability  to  read  was  no  objec- 
tion to  execution  by  sealing,  when  deeds  were  so  authenticated  by 
parties  w^ho  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Act  1672,  which  prescribes  the  mode  in  Subscriftioh 
which  parties  are  to  subscribe  their  names,  is  not  held  to  impose  a  vALmT^^ 
nullity,  but  only  to  infer  penal  consequences  where  its  injunctions 
are  neglected  ;  and  it  is  probably  a  consequence  of  this,  that  its  terms 
haye  not  been  so  strictly  construed  as  to  render  it  imperative  to  sub* 
scribe  the  simame  at  full  length.     Deeds  have  accordingly  been  sus- 
tained, where  the  subscription  was  only  by  initials.    The  sufficiency 
of  such  subscription,  where  it  is  proved  that  the  party  was  in  use  so 
to  subscribe,  is  laid  down  by  Mackenzie  ;  and  although  this  is  con-  Inst.  iii.  2. 4. 
demned  by  Erskine  as  contrary  to  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  Statute,  loBt.  iii.  2. 8. 
and  the  Court  is  censured  by  Mr.  Ross  for  sustaining  such  executions,  i.  136. 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  upon  proof  of  the  habit,  signature  by  initials 
will  validate  a  deed.     At  first  it  was  allowed  to  prove  the  party's 
practice  so  to  subscribe  by  his  own  oath ;  Laird  of  CidteraUars  v.  m.  16803. 
Chapman,  16th  November  1667.     Afterwards  the  rule  was  to  require 
evidence  of  the  custom,  and  proof  also  by  the  instrumentary  wit- 
nesses that  the  party  did  so  subscribe  the  particular  deed.     Where 
the  instrumentary  witnesses  were  dead,  a  proof  of  the  custom  was 
held  sufficient ;  CouUs  y.  Straiton,  21st  June  1681 ;  OaUoway  v.  ITiom-  M.  16804. 
m,  November  1683;  Thomson  v.  Shiel,  July  1729.     See  also  the  ^' J^i^; 
case  of  Weirs  v.  Ralstons,  22d  June  1813,  where,  upon  evidence  of  f.  C. 
the  party's  practice,  the  Court  was  ultimately  unanimous.     But,  al-  Subscription 
thoogh  subscription  by  initials  is  permitted,  the  initials  must  be  g^^^j^^j,'^ 
legible,  and  capable  of  being  recognised  as  truly  the  initial  letters  of 
the  part/s  name,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  sustained,  although  such 
may  be  his  ordinary  mode  of  subscribing  ;  Din  v.  Oillies,  18th  June 
1812;  shortly  reported  in  a  foot-note  to  the  case  of  Weirs,  last  cited. 
It  is  thus  fixed,  that  a  deed  cannot  be  executed  by  the  subscription 
of  marks. 

A  question  of  great  interest  on  this  point,  which  long  gave  occasion  Sdbscbiption 
to  a  variety  of  opinion,  and  has  only  recently  been  authoritatively  ^^^^^JJ!.'* 
fixed  in  principle,  is  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  authenticating  a  deed 
granted  by  a  blind  person.  The  points,  which  have  given  rise  to  much 
perplexity  and  considerable  conflict  of  opinion,  were— ^r^,  Whether, 
where  a  blind  person  could  write,  he  was  capable  of  executing  a  deed 
hf  subscription,  or  whether  this  infirmity  implied  such  a  total  dis- 
qualification as  to  bring  this  case  within  the  class  to  which  notarial 
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execution  is  proper ;  and,  secandlyt  Whether  it  was  essential  that  the 
deed  of  a  blind  person,  executed  personally  or  by  notaries,  should  be 
read  over,  whon  executed,  in  the  presence  of  the  party  and  of  the 
instrumentary  witnesses.     The  contradictory  views  which  prevailed 
upon  these  questions  will  appear  upon  referring  to  the  case  of  CtyutU 
V.  Straiton^  Slst  June  J 681,  where  a  deed  signed  with  initials  by  a 
blind  woman  was  sustained,  upon  the  ground  that,  being  capable  of 
writing  when  she  saw,  she  was  also  capable  of  doing  so  after  she  was 
blind,  and  as  able  to  know  what  she  subscribed  as  those  who  see  and 
cannot  read.     In  the  next  case,  Falconer  v.  Arhuthnoty  9th  January 
1 751,  the  subscription  of  a  blind  lady  was  reduced,  and,  although  it 
was  proved  that  her  hand  had  been  led,  yet  the  opinion  was  delivered 
from  the  Bench,  that  a  blind  person  could  not  legally  sign,  except  by 
notaries.     The  other  point,  viz.,  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the  deed 
be  read  over  to  a  blind  person  at  the  time  of  signing,  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative  in  Ross's  Trustees  v.  Aglianby^  2d  July  1792  ;  but  the 
contrary  conclusion  was  arrived  at  in  Yorkstoun  v.  Grieve^  2d  Decem- 
ber 1794.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  doctrines  thus  introduced,  viz., 
the  incapacity  of  a  blind  person  validly  to  execute  a  deed  by  his  own 
subscription,  and  the  necessity  of  reading  the  deed  of  a  blind  person 
in  the  presence  of  himself  and  the  witnesses,  rested  not  upon  the 
Statutes,  which  contain  nothing  to  either  effect,  but  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  Judges ;  and  they  resolved  in  effect  into  solemnities  estab- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Session.     The  decisions  which 
we  have  cited  were  reviewed,  and  the  whole  of  this  matter  very  care- 
1  Sh.  App.  498.  fully  considered,  in  the  case  of  Duff  v.  The  Earl  offife^  when  under 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  17th  July  1823.     In  that  case  it  had 
been  held  by  the  Court  of  Session  (:iOth  November  1819),  that  a 
person  not  totally  blind,  though  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  between 
light  and  darkness,  ought  to  execute  deeds  by  means  of  notaries  and 
witnesses,  and  that  certain  deeds  wore  reducible,  because  it  had  not 
been  proved  that  they  had  been  read  over  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the 
party  so  circumstanced,  before  he  subscribed  them.     The  case  was 
considered  with  great  anxiety  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  it 
was  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Statute  1579,  the  signa- 
RioMATURE  OP  ture  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  was  the  proper  signature  to  give  effect  to  the 
BDSTAtNED.        iustruments   in  question,  and  that  signature   by  notaries  was   not 
required— that,  as  the  deeds  were,  ex  fade,  signed  by  the  party,  and 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  they  were  in  law  probative  deeds,  that  is, 
deeds  proving  their  own  contents  unless  impeached — that,  to  impeach 
such  instruments,  being  probative,  the  party  challenging  must  prove 
that  the  witnesses  did  not  see  the  Earl  of  Fife  subscribe,  or  hear  him 
acknowledge  his  subscription  —that,  to  impeach  them  on  the  ground 
that  Lord  Fife  was  ignorant  of  their  contents,  it  was  not  enough  to 
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show  that  the  deeds  were  not  read  over,  but  the  pursuer  must  prove 
that  the  Earl  did  not  know  their  contents,  the  reading  over  not 
being  a  solemnity  required  by  law,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
of  the  contents  of  deeds,  duly  executed  and  attested,  being  to  be 
presumed,  until  the  contrary  should  be  shown.     This  judgment  was 
prepared  with  great  pains,  and  its  terms  are  instructive,  the  general 
result  being,  you  will  observe,  to  return  to  a  simple  observance  of  the 
solemnities  required  by  the  Statutes,  rejecting  such  as  had  been  arbi- 
trarily imposed  without   statutory  authority.     The  principles  thus 
established  were  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Ker  v.  Hotckkis,  23d  15  S.  9S3. 
May  1837.     The  judgment  in  Lord  Fife's  case,  however,  did  not 
exclude  persons  whose  sight  is  greatly  or  entirely  impaired,  from 
using  the  assistance  of  notaries,  although  they  are  able  to  write ; 
and  in  Reid  v.  Baxter,  19th  December  1837,  affirmed,  19th  February  16  S.  273 ; 
1840,  where  a  person  who  could  write  his  name  was  so  defective  in      <)  *   PP- 
his  sight  that  he  could  not  read  any  written  document,  it  was  held  P«R»o»8  ^^  »■- 
that  his  execution  of  a  deed  by  notaries  was  a  good  form  of  execu-  mat  bub8<3ubb 
tion — that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  executed  it  by  his  own  sig-  ^"^  Notaries. 
nature — but  that  he  was  also  at  liberty  to  take  the  assistance  of 
notaries.      I  would   remark    in   conclusion  upon  this  point,  that, 
when  a  blind  person  adhibits  his  own  subscription,  the  deeds  of  such 
a  party  ought  to  be  executed  with  great  care  and  circumspection.    Al- 
though it  be  not  a  legal  requisite,  the  deed  ought  to  be  read  over  to 
the  blind  party,  in  order  to  exclude  all  suspicion  of  error;  and  I  would 
recommend  that,  in  such  cases,  the  witnesses  should  be  present,  and 
see  the  party's  subscription  written,  since  difficulties  might  arise  with 
respect  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  party  who  has  so  little  the  means 
of  identifying  his  own  deed. 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  a  party  who  cannot  write  at  all,  in  Subscription 
which  we  have  seen  that  the  law  requires,  in  order  to  make  the  deed  "^  Notaries. 
valid,  notarial  subscription.    The  case  of  Din,  already  cited,  shows  the 
invalidity  of  subscription  by  marks.    The  same  doctrine  will  be  found 
mGraham  v.  JU'Leod,  30th  November  1848,  where  it  was  observed  ii  D.  173. 
on  the  Bench  that  **  there  is  one  mode,  and  one  alone,  of  authenti- 
"  eating  a  document  where  the  party  cannot  write." 

The  office  of  Notaby  was  introduced  in  the  Roman  Law,  in  order 
to  make  provision  for  the  execution  of  contracts  by  a  public  officer 
otherwise  than  in  the  judicial  form,  it  being  optional  to  parties  to 
execute  deeds  themselves,  or  by  the  intervention  of  notaries.  We 
allow  of  no  such  option  (under  the  exception  above  stated  in  the  case  P.  104. 
of  blind  persons),  subscription  by  notaries  being  limited  by  us  to  the 
case  in  which  the  grantor  of  the  deed  labours  under  permanent  or 
temporary  disability. 

The  Act  1540,  cap.  117,  required  the  subscription  of  one  notary 
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to  the  deed  of  a  party  unable  to  write ;  and  by  1579,  cap.  80,  two 
notaries  and  four  witnesses  were  required.     This  remains  the  legal 
form  of  execution,  the  only  other  statutory  provision  which    it  is 
necessary  to  notice  being,  that  by  the  Act  1681,  cap.  5,  witnesses  are 
debarred  from  subscribing  in  this  case,  unless  they  know  the  party, 
and  saw  or  heard  him  give  warrant  to  the  notaries  to  subscribe  for 
him,  and  in  evidence  thereof  touch  the  notaries'  pen. 
Notaries  must      The  first  duty  of  notaries,  who  are  called  to  execute  the  deed  of  a 
party  unable  to  write,  is  to  ascertain  his  identity.     This  is  enjoined 
by  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  21st  July  1688.     They  are  next  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  party's  reason  for  requiring  the  assist- 
ance of  notaries  ;  and,  if  a  reason  is  stated  which  the  notary  knows 
to  be  false,  he  ought  to  decline  acting.     In  one  case  a  deed  notarially 
executed  was  sustained,  although  the  party  could  write,  she  being 
herself  the  challenger  of  the  deed  ;  Veitch  v.  Horsburgh,  31st  Janu- 
ary ]  637.     In  another  case  the  Court  required  a  proof  of  the  tempo- 
rary inability  of  the  party  to  write  ;  Clark  v.  Laird  of  Balgouniey  3d 
January  1683,    From  these  decisions  it  appears  to  follow,  that,  where 
a  party  who  can  write  signs  by  notaries,  the  deed  will  be  effectual 
against  himself,  and  that  the  notaries'  attestation  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  party's  temporary  inability  to  writa     If  satisfied  that 
the  case  is  proper  for  their  intervention,  the  notaries  will  receive  the 
party's  warrant  to  subscribe  for  him.     The  warrant  will  consist  of  a 
request  by  the  party  to  the  notaries  to  execute  the  deed  for  him,  and, 
in  evidence  thereof,  the  party  will  touch  the  notaries'  pen.      This 
must  be  done  so  as  to  be  heard  and  seen  by  all  the  four  witnesses. 
The  warrant  being  thus  given,  the  notaries  will  proceed  to  execute 
the  deed,  not  by  writing  the  name  of  the  party,  which  is  an  insu- 
larity not  sanctioned  by  the  law  in  any  circumstances.     They  write 
an  attestation,  familiarly  called  a  docquet,  which  states  the  cause  of 
the  party's  inability  to  subscribe  for  himself,  and  that  it  is  signed  by 
the  notaries  by  his  authority.     The  docquet  may  also  contain  the 
facts  that  the  party  touched  the  notaries'  pen,  and  that  the  deed  was 
read  over  to  him  in  presence  of  the  notaries  and  witnesses,  although 
neither  of  these  statements  is  essential.     The  notaries  then  subscribe 
each  his  own  name  to  the  docquet,  and  to  every  page  of  the  deed. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  discussed  the  question,  whether  a  nod  would 
cientVarrTnt  ^®  *  sufficient  warrant,  and  he  thinks  that  it  would,  since  the  require- 
to  Notaries,     ment  of  the  Statute  is  that  the  witnesses  see  or  hear  the  party  g^ve 

command,  and  since  nutua  was  sufficient  by  the  civil  law  to  confer  a 
mandate.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  fact  of  the  party  having 
granted  warrant  or  authority  be  inserted  in  the  docquet ;  Philip  v. 
Cheap,  26th  July  1 667 ;  and  this  is  required  so  imperatively,  that 
the  deed  will  be  held  null,  even  although  it  bears  in  its  body  that 
the  notaries  subscribed  at  the  grantor's  command,  if  that  fact  do  not 
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appear  in  the  docquet ;  Birrel  v.  Moffat,  18th  June  1745.    The  grant-  M.  16846. 
ing  warrant  is  thus  a  part  of  the  solemnity  of  the  execution  ;  and  as, 
where  one  subscribes  himself,  the  witnesses  attest  his  subscription,  so, 
where  the  party  executes  not  with  his  own  hand  but  by  notaries,  the 
witnesses  attest  everything  which  is  required  to  make  this  mode  of 
execution  equivalent  to  the  party's  own  signature.    The  witnesses, 
therefore,  must  witness  the  warrant  of  the  party  as  well  as  the  signing 
by  the  notaries,  and  the  deed  will  be  reduced  if  they  do  not  see  or 
hear  the  warrant  given,  and  see  the  notary's  pen  touched ;  Johnston  v.  4  l>r-  Sopp. 
Johnston,  3d  November  1698  ;  Farmers  v.  Myles,  etc.,  25th  June  1760.  m.  16849. 
But,  although  the  authority  must  appear  in  the  attestation,  the  same 
nile  is  not  rigidly  applied  to  the  insertion  of  the  token  of  that  autho- 
rity, viz.,  the  touching  of  the  pen.     This  formality  is  supposed  to  owe  Stair,  iv.  42. 9. 
its  origin  to  the  old  practice,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  recognised  Warramt  to 
by  Statute,  of  the  notary  guiding  the  party's  hand.     But  although 
the  touching  of  the  pen,  as  a  token  of  the  mandate,  is  necessary  of 
observance  in  compliance  with  the  Statute,  deeds  have  been  sustained 
where  the  fact  of  the  party  having  touched  the  pen  did  not  appear 
in  the  attestation  ;  DaUas  v.  Paul,  13th  January  1704;  Maver  v.  M.  16839. 
Russd,  10th  July  1710.  ^  ^^^' 

Notarial  subscription  is  one  act,  and  the  notaries  must  sign  simul-  Notarial  Sub- 
taneously.  Hence  they  are  called  co-notaries.    On  this  point  reference  ^^^^octTet 
may  be  made  to  the  case  of  Cow  or  CoU  v.  Craig,  21st  March  1633.  coruextu. 
Upon  the  same  principle  the  same  four  witnesses  must  attest  the  ^*  16833. 
subscription  of  both  notaries,  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  have  two  wit- 
nesses to  one  notary,  and  two  to  the  other ;  Anderson  v.  Cock,  24th  M.  16840. 
December  1709 ;  White  v.  Knox,  27th  December  1711.    There  is  a  M.  i684i. 
case  shortly  reported,  CuUen  v.  Thomsons,  December  1731,  in  which  ^-  ^^^^ 
a  deed  was  supported,  although  the  notaries  had  not  subscribed  their 
attestation.    It  would  rather  appear  from  the  Report,  that  they  had 
written  separate  attestations,  so  that  the  name  of  each  was  contained 
in  the  attestations  in  his  own  handwriting.     Care  should  be  taken  to 
leave  no  room  for  such  questions. 

We  are  now  to  examine  particularly  the  requirements  with  respect 
to- 

5.  The  Subscription  of  tlie  I nstrumentary  Witnesses, — ^We  have  seen 
that  the  Act  1540  contained  in  general  terms  a  requirement  of  wit- 
nesses without  enjoining  that  they  should  subscribe,  and  that  the 
remedy  provided  by  the  subsequent  enactment  1579,  cap.  80,  was 
imperfect.  It  ordained  that  deeds  should  be  subscribed  and  sealed 
by  the  principal  parties,  if  they  could  subscribe — otherwise  by  two 
notaries  before  four  witnesses,  denominate  by  their  dwelling-places 
or  some  other  evident  tokens.  The  general  practice  which  followed  Condescekdixo 
after  this  Statute,  showed  that  it  was  understood  to   require    the  upon  Demona- 

,    .         ,  ,  \  TioN  OK  Wit- 

aesignation  of  witnesses  to  deeds  subscribed  by  the  party  himself,  as  nesbeb. 
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well  as  when  the  subscription  was  by  notaries ;  bat,  as  the  words  of 
the  Act  were  not  free  from  ambiguity,  the  Court  relaxed  its  operation 
(as  thus  understood)  so  far  as  to  allow  the  designation  of  the  witnesses 
to  be  supplied  by  a  note  or  condescendence,  where  it  had  been  omitted 
to  insert  them  ;  and,  when  the  party  claiming  under  the  deed  had  so 
condescended,  he  was  allowed  to  support  his  averment,  that  the  per- 
sons named  in  the  condescendence  were  the  witnesses,  by  the  evidence 
of  these  persons  themselves,  if  still  aliva  If  they  were  dead,  and 
had  subscribed  as  witnesses,  then  the  proof  consisted  of  a  comparison 
of  their  subscription  upon  the  deed  with  other  writings  of  the  same 
parties.  In  the  last  case,  however,  in  which  the  objection  of  want  of 
designation  of  witnesses  was  sustained,  and  a  condescendence  allowed, 
the  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  so  far  as  this 
objection  was  sustained,  and  it  was  ordered  and  adjudged  that  the 
want  of  designation  of  the  witnesses  should  be  repelled  ;  (Trquhati 
V.  Officers  of  State,  28th  July  1753. 

This  practice,  thus  ultimately  found  to  be  erroneous,  continued 
until  the  passing  of  the  Act  1681,  cap.  5,  which  declared  that  only 
subscribing  witnesses  should  be  probative,  and  attached  nullity  to  all 
writs  in  which  the  witnesses,  as  well  as  the  writer,  were  not  designed, 
declaring  their  designations  not  suppliable  by  condescendence.  Sir. 
George  Mackenzie's  observations  upon  this  Statute  commence  with 
the  reflection,  "that  the  longer  the  world  lasts,  probation  by  wit- 
''  nesses  lessens  always  in  esteem,  because  men  grow  always  more 
"  wicked/'  The  progressive  moral  deterioration  of  the  human  species 
is  the  idea  so  tersely  expressed  by  the  Latin  Poet — 

''  iEtas  panntuni)  pejor  avis,  talit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
ProgeDiem  vidosiorem.** 

Craig  consoles  himself  with  the  adage,  that  bad  morals  create  good 
laws.  But  the  truth  probably  lies  in  this,  that  oral  testimony  in 
such  a  matter  as  the  testing  of  deeds  lessened  in  esteem,  not  from 
any  decrease  in  the  value  of  such  evidence,  but  because  it  was  dis- 
covered from  practice,  how  uncertain  and  liable  to  error  is  the  memory; 
and  that,  while  it  is  subject  to  decay  and  death,  litera  scripta  manet 
— ^the  litera  scripta  being  a  mode  of  proof  admirably  adapted  to  this 
matter.  We  shall  have  occasion,  as  we  proceed,  to  examine  more 
closely  the  provisions  of  this  Statute. 

The  first  natural  inquiry  is — ^Who  may  be  witnesses  to  a  deed  ?  and 
the  answer  is  generally — Any  person  not  labouring  under  a  natural 
or  legal  incapacity.  We  shall  look  at  the  grounds  of  incapacity 
eerioHm : — 
(1.)  Women?  (1.)  Women  are  practically  excluded  from  acting  as  instrumentary 
witnesses.  This  may  be  traced,  no  doubt,  to  the  manners  of  a  rude 
age,  which  invariably  presents,  as  one  of  its  characteristics,  a  state  of 
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sobjection  and  degradation  in  females,  inconsistent  with  the  exercise 
of  an  independent  judgment.     Hence  the  legal  incapacity  of  women, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  the  history  of  our  law,  to  give 
testimony  in  any  matter  civil  or  criminal.     The  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  elevating  influences  of  religion  have,  by  their  benign 
influence,  relaxed  that  rule,  and  the  evidence  of  women  is  now 
admitted  in  our  Courts ;  but  this  relaxation  has  not  been  extended 
so  as  to  admit  them  in  the  character  of  instrumentary  witnesses.  Inat.  it.  2. 27. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  statutory  exclusion ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  our  g[?[**"  ^gi?  *** 
practice  more  uniformly  supported  by  usage ;  and  it  is  the  express 
dictum  of  Erskine,  that  women  may  not  be  instrumentary  witnesses. 
In  the  case  of  Setton  v.  Setton,  24th  February  1816,  an  issue  was  1  Momj,  9. 
sent  to  a  jury  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  of  an  ^omek  as  Ir- 
instrumentary  witness  who  was  a  female,  whereby  it  was  assumed,  if  WimEnu. 
found  genuine,  to  be  sufficient  to  authenticate  the  deed.     It  is  to  be 
kept  in  view,  however,  that  this  is  a  question  of  great  magnitude, 
and  that  the  existing  practice  rests  upon  very  grave  considerations, 
its  ratiOy  according  to  Mr.  Tait  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence, being  the  inexperience  of  women  in  business,  and  their  liability 
to  deception.    It  would,  therefore,  be  rash  to  infringe  upon  the  esta- 
blished practice,  before  a  different  rule  shall  be  authorized  by  a  deci- 
sion resulting  from  a  deliberate  and  solemn  trial  of  the  question. 

(2.)  A  pupil  cannot  be  an  instrumentaiy  witness.     In  Davidson  v.  ^2.)  Pupilb  avo 
Charteris,  12th  December  1738,  a  contract  was  annulled,  one  of  the  ^^/JSjl. 
witnesses  having  been  a  few  days  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  Eichieso.' 
The  judgment  of  a  minor — that  is,  one  above  pupilarity  but  less  than  ^l^itneBs," 
twenty-one — is  presumed  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  act  of  attesting  a 
subscription,  and  minors  are,  therefore,  admissible  as  instrumentary 
witnessesw 

(3.)  A  blind  person  cannot  be  an  instrumentary  witness.     He  (3.)BlikdPj£r- 
cannot  see  the  party  subscribe,  and,  although  he  may  hear  him  ^""^ 
acknowledge  his  subscription,  that  is  unavailing,  since  he  cannot  see 
the  subscription  to  connect  the  acknowledgment  with  it.     It  was 
expressly  so  found  with  respect  to  a  deed  executed  by  notaries,  in 
Gunmngham  v.  Spence,  2d  July  1824  ;  and,  although  there  is  in  such  3  S.  205;  and 
a  case  the  peculiar  exigency  to  see  the  pen  touched,  it  can  scarcely  ^  ^^"*  ^^' 
be  doubted  that  the  same  principle  would  regulate  the  question  in  a 
deed  executed  by  a  party  himself. 

(4.)  Idiots  and  furious  persons  are  incapable  of  acting  as  witnesses  (4.)lDiar8,&c.? 
to  deeds : 

(5.)  And  so  also  are  those  who  have  a  material  interest  in  the  deed,  (5.)  Pasties 
M  creditors  and  executors,  or  others  taking  benefit  through  the  deed.  thT^ekdV 
Thus,  in  Robertson  v.  Abercromby,  21st  November  1627,  a  bond  was  m.  16879. 
i^uced,  the  creditor  having  been  himself  one  of  the  two  subscrib- 
iog  witnesses,  so  that  it  was,  in  effect,  a  deed  attested  by  only  one 
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12  D.  437.  is  exemplified  strongly  in  the  case  of  The  National  Bank  v.  Forbes^ 
28th  December  1849,  where  the  shareholder  of  a  bank  was  held  inad- 
missible as  a  witness  in  a  cause  to  which  the  bank  was  a  party,  even 

M.  16876.         where  there  was  penuria  testium.     In  the  case  of  Lady  Innerleith  v. 

The  Bishop  of  OUiegow,  2d  July  1613,  the  executor  named  in  a  testa- 
ment having  signed  it  as  an  instrumentary  witness,  it  was  reduced 
in  so  far  as  regarded  his  nomination.  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps, 
whether  the  principle  of  this  decision  would  now  be  acted  upon  in 
cases  wliere  the  executor  takes  no  beneficial  interest  by  the  settle- 
ment ;  for  it  has  been  decided  that  a  trustee  nominated  by  a  deed 

M.  16900.         may  be  an  instrumentary  witness  to  it ;  Mitchell  v.  Miller,  30th 

November  1742.  But  the  prudent  Conveyancer  will  of  course  avoid 
the  risk  of  such  objections.  The  disqualification  of  interest  is  not  so 
rigidly  applied  as  to  exclude  witnesses  to  whom  trifling  legacies  are 

M.ixM^ "Writ/* bequeathed  as  marks  of  regard;  Ingram  v.  Steinson,  22d  Januaiy 

App.  No.  2.         jgQi 

Such  are  the  cases  of  incapacity  to  act  as  witness  to  a  deed.  With 
the  exception  of  the  objection  to  women,  they  are  reducible,  it  will  be 
observed,  to  the  two  general  grounds  of  natural  incapacity  or  defect 
of  judgment,  and  direct  interest  There  is  another  class  of  witnesses, 
long  excluded  by  the  general  law  of  evidence  in  Scotland,  not  excluded, 
however,  from  acting  as  instrumentary  witnesses ;  but  with  respect 
to  whom  I  would  say,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  practitioner  to 
exercise  judgment  and  discretion  in  selecting  or  avoiding  them — 
I  refer  to  near  relations,  who,  on  the  ground  of  partiality  and  favour, 
were,  until  lately,  entirely  excluded  from  giving  evidence,  but,  accord- 
ing to  our  institutional  writers,  and  according  to  prevalent  practice, 
were  not  excluded  from  acting  as  instrumentary  witnesses.  The  prin- 
Inst.  \v,  2.  27.   ciple  of  this,  according  to  Erskine,  is,  that  witnesses  who  attest  the 

subscription  of  deeds,  "  are  called  for  that  purpose  by  the  joint  con- 
*'  sent  of  both  parties,  which  bars  all  challenge/'  This  principle,  and 
the  consequences  resulting  from  it,  will  be  found  well  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Falconer  v.  Arbuthnoty  23d  June  1750,  where,  in  a  ques- 
tion regarding  testamentary  deeds,  the  evidence  of  near  relatives  of 
the  testator,  who  were  instrumentary  witnesses,  was  admitted  on  be- 
half of  a  party  so  nearly  related  to  them,  that  their  evidence  for  him 
would  have  been  otherwise  inadmissible,  while  that  of  other  relatives 
equally  near  in  degree,  but  who  were  not  instrumentary  witnesses, 
was  rejected.  See  also  the  case  of  Hamilton  s  Creditors  v.  Hamilton^ 
19th  June  1713.  It  is  justly  remarked,  however,  by  Sir  Geoige 
Mackenzie,  that  it  is  proper  to  choose  disinterested  witnesses  ;  for, 
although  the  legal  objection  be  obviated,  still,  in  the  event  of  any 
question  arising,  the  witnesses  may  be  examined  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  attestation,  in  which  case  tliere  is  the  risk,  through  human 
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infinnity,  of  relatives  being  swayed  in  giving  their  testimony.     This 
caution,  you  will  observe,  is  still  applicable,  notwithstanding  that  the . 
evidence  of  near  relations  has  been  rendered  generally  admissible  by 
the  3  &  4  Vict  cap.  59,  §  1 ;  for  the  ground  of  the  caution  is,  not 
that  a  relative  is  inadmissible,  but  that  he  may  be  ineligible. 

The  principle  of  mutual  choice  in  the  selection  of  witnesses,  which,  (7.)  Isfamoua 
in  the  language  of  Erskine,  "  bars  all  challenge,"  has  had  so  strong  ^*"«>"»  «* 
an  effect  given  to  it,  that  it  has  been  held  to  render  competent  the 
attestation,  as  an  instnimentary  witness,  of  a  person  infamous,  and, 
therefore,  incapable  formerly  of  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
Lockhart  v.  Bailie,  Ist  February  1710.  M.  8433. 

The  next  point  is — How  many  witnesses  are  required  ?    In  a  deed  Number  op 
executed  by  the  subscription  of  the  party  himself,  two  instrumentary  ^"mT 
witnesses  are  necessary.     This  is  not  by  the  authority  of  any  Statute, 
the  acts  being,  as  we  have  seen,  silent  in  this  particular.     It  stands, 
therefore,  on  the  general  law  of  Scotland,  which  requires  the  evidence 
of  two  witnesses  to  prove  a  fact.     We  have  already  referred  to  the 
case  of  Robertson  v.  Abercromby,  21st  November  1627,  where,  one  of  m.  I6879. 
the  witnesses  being  the  creditor  in  a  bond,  it  was  held  to  be  attested 
onlj  by  one  witness,  and  so  reduced.     By  the  Act  1579,  cap.  80,  we 
have  seen  that  four  witnesses  are  expressly  required,  along  with  two 
notaries,  in  a  notarial  executioa     This  rule  is  rigidly  enforced,  and 
it  has  in  vain  been  attempted  to  eke  out  the  number  of  witnesses  by 
taking  one  of  the  notaries  into  account ;  Lackia  v.  Cunninghamy  20th  M.  16878. 
November  1627. 

What  are  the  instrumentary  witnesses  to  attest  ?    They  are  called  What  do  In- 
simply  to  verify  the  subscription  of  the  deed  by  the  party.     One  who  WiTNrasEs'*^ 
signs  a  deed  as  an  instrumentary  witness,  therefore,  has  no  concern  attest? 
with  its  contents,  and  is  not  committed  by  his  signature  to  anything 
which  the  deed  may  contain.     He  merely  attests  tho  fact  that  he 
saw  the  party  write  his  subscription,  or  heard  him  acknowledge  it. 
It  was,  accordingly,  held  to  be  no  objection  to  a  bond,  that  it  was, 
when  executed,  so  folded  up,  that  the  witnesses  saw  nothing  but  the 
gnmter's  subscription  ;  Lady  Ormiatoun  v.  Hamilton,  2Jst  January  M.  16890. 
1708. 

In  order  that  the  witness  may  be  able  to  verify  the  party's  sub-  WiTNEsaEs 
scription,  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  have  a  personal  xHrpABTT 
knowledge  of  the  party.     This  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  Act  1681,  bubbckibiho. 
which  bears,  'Hhat  no  witness  shall  subscribe  as  witness  to  any 
"  party's  subscription,  unless  he  then  know  that  party ;"  and  the 
requirement  is  just,  since  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  attest  a  sub- 
scription to  be  the  subscription  of  a  person  named,  if  he  does  not 
how  that  person.     Where  he  does  not  know  the  party,  his  attestation 
<^  import  only  that  a  man  signed,  not,  as  is  required,  that  the  man 
subscribed  to  whom  the  name  signed  belongs.     It  has  sometimes 
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What  AMOUNT  been  a- difficulty  with  practitioners  to  determine  what  degree  of 
BUFFiciESTr*  knowledge  in  the  witnesses  is  requisite.  The  question  may  be  best 
solved  by  attending  to  the  object  of  the  requirement.  Its  purpose 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  party  is  truly  the  individual  who  bears  the 
name  which  he  subscribes.  For  such  a  purpose  personal  intimacy  or 
acquaintance  between  the  party  and  the  witness  is  evidently  unneces- 
sary ;  but  the  witness  ought,  either  of  his  own  knowledge  or  upon 
information  on  which  he  can  rely,  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  individual  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  should  be 
carefully  looked  to.  Within  a  few  years  I  have  seen  money  lent 
upon  a  bond  lost,  under  circumstances  where  the  loss  would  have  been 
prevented,  had  means  been  used  to  identify  the  party.  The  deed 
was  executed  in  a  hotel  in  Glasgow,  the  witnesses  being  a  waiter 
and  another  person,  neither  of  whom  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  professed  grantors  of  the  deed,  and  it  was  eventually 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  subscribed  by  the  grantor  described  in 
the  deed,  but  by  a  party  personating  him.  In  GampbeU  v.  Robert- 
aouj  November  1698,  a  bond  was  found  null,  one  of  the  witnesses 
deponing  that  he  did  not  know  the  party  whose  subscription  he 
attested,  the  witness  being  then  a  boy  of  14,  and  called  off  the  street 
for  the  purpose.  In  another  case  a  disposition  was  challenged,  on 
the  ground  that  the  witnesses  did  not  know  the  party.  The  wit- 
nesses, although  they  had  never  seen  the  party  before  or  since,  had 
attested  her  subscription  upon  the  assurance  of  her  neighbours  that 
she  was  the  person  described  as  grantor  in  the  deed,  and  the  Lords 
found,  that  the  witnesses  had  here  such  credible  information,  that 
the  subscriber  was  the  true  person  designed  in  the  writ,  that  they 
might  lawfully  sign  as  witnesses  ;  Walker  v.  Adamson's  Representa- 
tiveSf  8th  June  1716.  This  judgment  appears  to  furnish  the  true 
criterion  of  the  degree  of  knowledge  requisite,  viz.,  that  the  witnesses 
shall  have  credible  information  of  the  party's  identity. 

The  Statute  requires,  not  only  that  the  witness  know  the  party, 
MusTSBB  PABTT  \^yji  ^^j^a^j  ]jq  «  g^w  him  subscribo,  or  saw  or  heard  him  give  warrant  to 

8ITBAf*RTBB    OK 

HBABHiMAc-    "  ^  uotary  or  notaries  to  subscribe  for  him,  and  in  evidence  thereof 
KNowLBDOE  HIS  «  touch  tho  notarios'  pen,  or  that  the  party  did  at  the  time  of  the 

"  witnesses  subscribing  acknowledge  his  subscription,  otherwise  the 
'*  witnesses  shall  be  repute  and  punished  as  accessary  to  forgery." 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  Observations  upon  the  Act  1681,  re- 
lates, as  the  occasion  of  this  part  of  it,  the  case  of  a  lady,  who, 
pretending  that  she  could  not  write  before  a  large  company,  desired 
to  sign  the  paper  in  her  own  chamber,  whereupon  she  got  the  paper 
with  her,  and  at  her  return  brought  it  back  subscribed,  and  there- 
after raised  a  reduction  of  the  same  paper  as  not  truly  signed  by  her. 
The  purpose  of  the  enactment,  then,  is  indissolubly  to  connect  the 
party  with  the  deed,  either  by  the  witnesses  seeing  him  write  his 
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subscription,  or  by  their  hearing  him  acknowledge  it ;  and  this  part 
of  the  Statute  demands  an  implicit  observance.     It  is  very  necessary 
to  observe,  that  knowledge  of  a  person's  writing,  however  familiar 
and  perfect,  is  no  warrant  for  subscribing  as  witness.     No  degree  of 
moral  certainty,  however  great,  can  give  effect  to  such  an  attestation. 
The  test  demanded  by  the  Act  is,  not  that  the  subscription  bo 
known,  but  that  the  party  be  seen  to  write,  or  heard  to  acknowledge 
it.      The  question  which   an   instrumentary  witness  will  have  to 
answer  if  examined  will  not  be — "  Do  you  know  this  to  be  the  party's 
"  signature  ?"  but  it  will  be — "  Did  you  see  the  party  write  this 
"  signature,  or  hear  him  acknowledge  it  ?"    There  is  nothing  as  to  Witobbbis 
which  parties  are  more  likely,  in  a  confiding  spirit,  to  glide  un- J^^irao*  ob" 
guardedly  into  error  than  this,  unless  it  be  laid  down  and  rigidly  hxab  it  ao 
acted  upon  as  an  irreversible  rule,  to  abide  simply  and  literally  by  "*^^'"^**'^''- 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  to  append  or  permit  no  subscription  as 
witness^  unless  the  signature  was  seen  written  or  heard  acknow- 
ledged.    The  necessity  for  strictness  in  this  particular  will  be  ap- 
preciatedy  when  it  is  stated,  firsts  that,  when  a  deed  is  challenged, 
it  is  allowed  to  examine  the  instrumentary  witnesses  as  to  whether 
they  saw  the  grantor  subscribe,  or  heard  him  acknowledge  his  sub- 
scription.     The  competency  of  such  an  investigation   is   fixed   by 
Frank  v.  Franks  3d  March  1795  ;  and  Swany  v.  The  Bank  of  Scot-  m.  16824. 
land^  12th  December  1807.     And,  secondly,  that  if  it  be  proved  that  M.  r.  "Writ," 
the  instrumentary  witness  to  a  deed  did  not  see  the  party's  signa-    PP"       ^* 
ture  written,  or  hear  it  acknowledged,  the  deed  is  annulled  ;  Allan  v. 
M'Keatiy  21st  December  1803.     In  this  case  a  disposition  of  heritage  Hume,  914. 
▼as  reduced,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  instrumentary  witnesses,  that 
neither  of  them  saw  the  grantor  sign,  or  heard  him  acknowledge 
his  signature,  their  testimony  being  corroborated  generally  by  the 
circumstances ;  and,  in  a  later  stage  of  an  important  case  already 
referred  to,  it  was  held  a  valid  ground  of  reduction,  that  one  of  the 
witnesses   had   neither  seen   the   signature   written    nor  heard   it 
acknowledged ;  Earl  of  Fife  v.  Duff,  22d  December  1826.     The  de-  4  S.  336. 
cision  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Bank  of  Scotland,  25th  January  1821,  F.  c. 
as  reported  in  the  Faculty  Collection,  appears  to  militate  against 
the  doctrine  now  stated,  the  words  of  the  rubic  in  that  case  being — 
"  The  genuineness  of  the  grantor's   subscription  to   a  deed  being 
*'  admitted,  found  not  a  relevant  ground  of  reduction,  that  the  in- 
"*  strumentary  witnesses  did  not  see  the  subscription  adhibited,  or 
"  hear  it  acknowledged."     The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  did  not 
warrant  that  general  proposition.     It  is  explained  by  Lord  Olenlee 
in  delivering  his  opinion  upon  Lord  Fife's  case,  that,  in  the  case  of 
Smith,  the  challengers  of  the  deed  were  those  who  had  given  it  forth 
as  fair  and  regular  and  binding  on  themselves,  and  had  dealt  with 
the  world  on  the  footing  of  its  being  binding,  and  had  thereafter 
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attempted  to  reduce  it  upon  latent  nullities  known  only  to  them- 
selves. If,  therefore,  in  this  case  the  deed  was  sustained,  although 
the  witnesses  did  not  see  or  hear,  as  required  by  the  Statute,  it  was 
sustained,  not  because  these  solemnities  were  not  obligatory,  but 
because,  by  rei  irUerventtiSf  by  their  own  actings  upon  it,  the  parties 
had  made  it  valid,  even  although  it  might  be  liable  to  latent  objec- 
2  8.  App.  265.   tions.     But  it  is  clear  from  the  report  of  this  case  in  the  Court  of 

Appeal,  4th  June  1 824,  that  the  ground,  upon  which  the  bond  was 
ultimately  held  valid,  was,  that  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  adduced 
of  the  allegation  that  the  solemnities  in  question  had  not  been  duly 
observed.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  decisions  in  the  cases  o{  Allan 
and  of  Lord  Fife,  a  bond  was  found  not  probative,  having  been  signed 
first  by  the  witnesses  and  afterwards  by  the  grantor,  not  in  their 
presence;  Young  v.  Ritchie,  2d  February  1761.  In  order,  however, 
to  establish  the  nullity  of  a  deed  upon  the  grounds  here  referred  to, 
the  evidence  must  be  clear  and  conclusive  that  the  witness  truly  did 
not  see  or  hear ;  and  if  the  deed  be  ex  facie  correctly  executed,  the 
Court  will  not  be  easily  moved  by  evidence  of  non  niemini^  or  even 
evidence  of  a  more  positive  kind  given  after  an  interval  of  time ;  it 
will  also  be  jealous  of  the  evidence  of  the  instrumentary  witnesses 
themselves  contradicting  their  own  attestation,  unless  such  evidence 
be  otherwise  supported  ;  and  it  will  allow  evidence  to  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  attestations.  Thus,  in  Sim  v.  Donaidson^  23d  Novem- 
ber ]  708,  the  deed  was  supported,  though  a  witness,  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  years  after  its  date,  did  not  remember  seeing  the  party 
subscribe  or  hearing  him  acknowledge  his  subscription  ;  and,  in 
Sibbald  v.  Sibbald,  18th  January  1776,  the  same  judgment  was  given, 
though  the  witness,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  deponed,  thirty-seven 
years  after  the  date  of  the  deed,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  subscription 
adhibited.  The  case  of  Frank  v.  Frank,  3d  March  1 795,  was  to  th6 
like  effect;  and  the  more  recent  case  of  Cleland  v.  Cleland,  15th 
December  1838,  may  be  read  with  great  profit,  on  account  of  the  able 
expositions,  contained  in  the  Judges'  opinions,  of  the  rules  for  weigh- 
ing such  testimony  as  was  there  adduced,  the  settlement  impeached 
having  been  sustained  by  a  unanimous  Bench  in  the  face  of  the  evi- 
dence of  both  the  instrumentary  witnesses  denying  upon  oath  their 
own  attestations.  See  also  Condie  v.  Buchan,  26th  June  1 823,  and 
Richardson  v.  Newton,  28th  February  1811 ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
cases  the  instrumentary  witnesses  impugning  their  own  attestations, 
the  supporter  of  the  deed  was  allowed  to  adduce  evidence  to  show 
that  the  attestations  were  correct. 

Having  seen  the  party  subscribe,  or  heard  him  acknowledge  his 
subscription,  the  witness  is  next  to  subscribe  himself,  in  compliance 
with  the  enactment  that  only  subscribing  witnesses  shall  be  probative. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  object  and  effect  of  the  witnesses'  sub- 
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Bcription  are  solely  to  verify  the  granter's  signature,  and  that  wit- 
nesses have  no  concern  with  the  contents  of  the  deed.  A  witness's 
position,  or  knowledge  of  or  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
tmnsaction,  may  no  doubt  implicate  him ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the 
fact  of  his  acting  as  an  instrumentary  witness  may  be  an  element 
affecting  himself;  but  if  so,  he  is  implicated,  not  by  acting  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  by  the  circumstances  which  otherwise  make  him  concerned 
in  the  transaction.  Still  the  general  proposition  is  true  and  undoubted, 
that  a  subscribing  witness  is  committed  to  nothing  but  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  signature  which  he  attests. 

Usually  the  witnesses  subscribe  as  nearly  as  may  be  opposite  to  the  WiTirsasBs 
signature  which  they  attest,  each  of  them  adding  the  word  '*  witness"  wurd^'wit^ 
after  his  signature.     The  addition  of  the  word  "  witness*'  is  almost  ^^^'*  to  bub- 
invariably  observed,  and  it  is  a  proper  precaution  for  the  witness's  ^  "^^^- 
security,  in  order  to  mark  distinctly  the  character  in  which  he  signs, 
but  it  is  not  indispensable,  not  being  required  by  the  Statutes  ;  and 
the  body  of  the  writ,  if  properly  completed,  shows  in  what  capacity 
he  subscribed.     It  will  be  found  that  this  point,  viz.,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  ^*  witness"  is  not  indispensable,  was  tried  and  so  decided  in4Br.Sapp.i6d. 
Morrison  v.  Lord  SdUov/n^  23d  February  1694,  and  in  Lord  Blantyre,  13  D.  40. 
5th  July  1850. 

The  most  unexceptionable  mode  of  attesting  a  deed  is  for  the  wit-  Witke88E8 
nesses  to  subscribe  immediately  after,  and  in  presence  of,  the  principal  ^^y^  Tmmk^ 
party.    This  excludes  the  risk  of  irregularity — of  the  substitution  for  diatelt. 
instance,  of  any  other  deed  by  the  grantor  in  place  of  the  one  then 
executed,  and  also  the  risk  of  inconvenience  from  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses ;  or,  it  may  be,  of  irreparable  failure  in  completing  the  deed 
owing  to  the  death  of  a  witness  before  signing.     The  case  of  Home  v.  m.  16898. 
Diduon,  June  1730,  has  been  referred  to,  as  showing  the  importance 
of  immediate  subscription  by  the  witnesses.  '  Here  a  tack  signed  by 
the  principal  parties,  but  not  by  the  witnesses,  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  inserted  as  witnesses ;  and,  the 
witnesses  having  subscribed  some  days  afterwards,  the  deed  was 
fonnd  null,  upon  the  ground  that,  as  the  meeting  of  parties  had 
broken  up  without  perfecting  their  contract,  they  were,  therefore,  free, 
and  could  not  be  bound  except  by  a  new  act  of  their  own,  consenting 
to  the  witnesses'  subscriptions.    Now,  as  the  report  bears  that  the 
witnesses'  subscriptions  were  appended  at  the  instigation  of  one  of 
the  parties,  this  case  must  be  viewed,  I  apprehend,  as  one  in  which 
the  contract  remained  incomplete,  not  from  delay  in  the  subscription 
of  the  witnesses,  but  by  the  parties'  own  act ;  and  that  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  witnesses  at  the  instigation  of  one  party,  was  a  breach  of 
the  understanding  with  which  the  parties  had  separated.     If  the 
parties  had  separated  with  the  understanding  that  their  contract  was 
completed,  the  subscription  of  the  witnesses,  although  adhibited  after 
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a  short  interval,  and  the  deed  itself,  would  have  been  liable  to  no 
objection.  But,  although  this  case  cannot  be  held  to  establish  the 
necessity  of  immediate  subscription  by  the  witnesses,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  for  the  reasons  already  slated,  such  is  the  correct  practice, 
and  it  ought  always,  when  possible,  to  be  observed  It  is  not  indis- 
pensable, however,  for  the  witnesses  to  subscribe  in  the  granter's  pre- 
sence. The  law  upon  this  point  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
words  of  the  report  of  the  first  case  in  which  it  was  solemnly  deter- 
mined:— "The  Act  1681  does  not  require,  in  point  of  solemnity, 
"  that  the  instrumentary  witnesses  should  sign  in  presence  of  the 
*'  granter,  or  that  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  deed  in  the  inter- 
"  val  betwixt  his  and  their  own  subscriptions ;  nor  has  it  been  so 
^*  understood  in  practice.  The  presumption  of  law  is,  that  witnesses 
"  will  not  sign  a  deed  unless  satisfied  of  its  identity  ;  and  although 
"  there  never  ought  to  be  any  considerable  interval,  yet,  when  such 
"  a  case  occurs,  it  must  be  judged  of  upon  its  whole  circumstances ;" 

M.  16824.  Frank  v.  Franks  3d  March  1795;  affirmed  on  appeal  Upon  the  same 
principles  it  is  settled,  "  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  deed  be  sub- 

2  S.  544.  "  scribed  by  the  witnesses  at  one  and  the  same  time  f  Robertson  v. 

M'Caig,  1st  December  1823.  A  writ  has  also  been  sustained,  although 
one  person,  being  witness  to  several  subscriptions  of  successive  dates, 

M.  16901.  signed  only  once;  Edmonston  v.  Edmonston^  6th  December  1749. 
This  ought,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  an  irregularity  in  practice,  and 
each  witness  ought  to  subscribe  at  every  successive  date  when  he  at- 

Beirs  Fol.        tests  a  new  subscription.   In  the  case  of  Welshes  v.  Milligan,  1 2th  June 

Caeee,  p.  44.  j  794^  ^  bond  was  reduced  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  instrumentary 
witnesses  was  stated  as  attesting  four  subscriptions,  while  he  had  only 
seen  one  of  them,  and  had  heard  no  acknowledgment  of  the  others, 
his  evidence  being  corroborated  by  such  discrepancy  in  the  signatures 
as  to  excite  suspicion  of  their  being  genuine.  The  error  in  this  case 
arose  from  too  easy  credence  being  given  by  the  writer  of  the  deed  to 
the  statement  that  the  witness  subscribing  had  attested  all  the  sub- 
scriptions; and  this  suggests  an  important  rule  for  the  practical 
guidance  of  the  Conveyancer,  viz.,  that  when  unable  himself  to  be 
present  at  the  execution  of  deeds,  he  should  commit  that  duty  only 
to  persons  of  such  judgment  and  integrity,  that  the  information 
received  from  them  may  be  implicitly  confided  in. 

The  next  statutory  requirement  is — 

6.  The  insertion  in  the  writ  of  the  designations  of  the  witnesses. — 
The  Act  1681  requires  this  under  the  pain  of  nullity,  enacting,  that 
all  writs,  wherein  the  writer  and  witnesses  are  not  designed,  shall 
be  null,  and  not  suppliable  by  condescending  upon  the  writer,  or 
the  designation  of  the  writer  and  witnesses.  And  the  enactment  is 
more  anxious  and  stringent  in  the  case  of  the  witnesses  than  of  the 
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writer ;  for  in  the  last  clause — which  obviously  refers  to  all  the  cases 
in  which  subscribing  witnesses  are  required  by  the  Act,  since  it  gathers 
up  all  these  cases  under  the  terms  "  writ,"  "  instrument,"  and  **  exe- 
"  cution" — it  is  declared,  "  that  in  all  the  said  cases  the  witnesses  be 
"  designed  in  the  body  of  the  writ,  instrument,  or  execution  reapectivi^ 
**  otherwise  the  same  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  make  no  faith  in 
••  judgment   nor  outwith."     Thus  the  requirement,  as  regards  the  WrmasEs 
writer,  is,  that  he  be  designed  in  the  writ ;  and  with  respect  to  the  *«tot  ^^  »■• 
witnesses,  that  they  be  designed  not  only  in  the  writ,  but  in  the  body  ^^y  of  thb" 
of  the  writ.     We  have  seen  that  a  deed  was  sustained  which  did  not  ^"t. 
contain  the  writer's  designation,  in  what  is  properly  called  the  body 
of  the  writ,  but  bore  it  subjoined  to  his  own  signature  as  an  instni- 
mentary  witness  to  the  same  deed.     The  terms  of  the  Statute,  how- 
ever, are  too  distinct  and  imperative  with  respect  to  witnesses  to 
permit  of  such  a  relaxation  or  interpretation  as  to  them.   The  want  of 
the  designations  of  the  witnesses  in  the  body  of  the  writ  is,  therefore, 
an  absolute  nullity  incapable  of  cure.     This  was  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  case  of  Russell  v.  PaisUyy  I7th  December  1766,  where  a  bond,  M.  16904. 
in  which  the  subscriptions  of  the  principal  parties  and  witnesses  were 
acknowledged,  was  found  null,  the  names  and  designations  of  the 
witnesses  not  being  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  writ. 

When  a  witness  signs  by  the  initial  or  an  abbreviation  of  his  Chris-  What  m  ▲ 
tian  name,  or  of  any  intermediate  name,  such  name  is  to  be  inserted  wfficibmt 
m  full  m  the  body  of  the  writ,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  cor- 
rect orthography  of  the  entire  name  be  preserved.     The  designation 
must  also  be  accurate,  and  such  as  to  distinguish  the  individual  from 
all  others.     Inattention  or  error  in  these  particulars  may  be  produc- 
tive of  consequences  tlie  most  serious.     The  Court  has,  no  doubt,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  shown  an  indulgent  spirit  in  sustaining  deeds 
chargeable  with  serious  inaccuracies.     Thus,  in  Bank  of  Scotland  v.  m.  16909. 
Creditors  of  Telfer^  17th  February  1790,  a  witness  was  named  Gibson 
in  the  body  of  the  writ  instead  of  his  true  name  Dickson.     At  a  con- 
siderable distance  of  time,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  deed  by  the 
writer  of  it,  pointing  out  the  error  and  correcting  it,  and  upon  a 
challenge,  the  Court  unanimously  declared  the  objection  ill-founded. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  material  to  observe  that,  previously  to  the 
correction  of  the  error,  the  bond  had  never  been  put  on  record,  or  vide  p.  12S. 
judicially  exhibited.   Either  of  these  acts  would  certainly  have  placed 
it  beyond  the  power  of  correction.     Again,  in  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  f.  c. 
Stewart,  2d  March  1815,  an  instrument  of  sasine,  w^hich,  by  the  same 
Statutes  1681,  must  contain  the  designation  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
body  of  the  instrument  under  pains  of  nullity,  was  sustained,  although 
the  witnesses'  names  were  written  Moor  and  Oarvoch  in  the  body  of  p.  613. 
the  instrument,  while  the  real  names  as  subscribed  were  Moir  and  P.  529. 
Garrock,   This  was  done  by  a  divided  Bench  ;  and  Lord  Ivory,  in  his 
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notes  to  Erskine  8  Institutes,  expresses  doubts  whether  either  of  these 
judgments  would  now  be  followed  as  a  precedent  Baron  Hume  has 
reported  a  case,  Dickson  8  Trustees  v.  Goodali,  15th  December  1820, 
in  which  a  witness  subscribed  Wm.  G.  Davys,  while,  in  the  body  of 
the  writ,  he  was  designed  "  Major  W.  G.  Davis,  of  Colonel  French's 
**  levy,''  the  name  Davys  being  spelt  with  a  '*  y  "  in  the  subscription, 
and  with  an  '^  i "  in  the  testing-clause.  This  was  not  regarded  as  a 
fatal  discrepancy,  the  variation  of  a  single  letter  here  not  being  sub- 
stantial, and  the  individual  being  marked  out  by  his  designation.  In 
the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Stewart,  13th  May  1842,  tried  by  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  and  a  jury,  the  deed  bore  to  have  been  written  by  "  an 
**  apprentice  to  James  Carstairs  &  Son,  town-clerks  of  Cupar/'  and  to 
have  been  subscribed  in  presence  of  the  said  James  Carstairs,  junior ; 
and  it  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  writing  that  James  Carstairs 
was  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  "  James  Carstairs  &  Son."  But 
the  objection  to  the  sufficiency  of  this  designation  appears  not  to  have 
been  sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  books  contain  many  cases 
in  which  errors  in  the  designation  of  witnesses  have  proved  fataL  In 
Abercromby  v.  Innes,  15th  July  1 707,  the  assignation  of  a  bond  was 
found  null,  the  Christian  name  of  one  of  the  witnesses  being  inserted 
as  John  instead  of  Robert,  In  Halden  v.  Ker,  9th  November  1713, 
affirmed  on  appeal,  the  witnesses  were  thus  designated,  **  Gilbert 
''  Elliot,  inserter  of  the  sum,  and  Archibald  Nielsen,  servitor  to  the 
"  Laird  of  Cavers."  The  witnesses  were  both  in  fact  servants  to 
the  Laird  of  Cavers,  and  it  was  maintained  that  the  description 
'*  servitor  "  applied  to  both.  But  the  Lords  found  that  the  witnesses 
were  not  sufficiently  designed,  and  that  the  bond  therefore  was  nulL 
In  Lotve  v.  Beatson,  25th  January  1738,  a  writ  was  found  null  from 
neglect  to  insert  the  name  and  designation  of  one  of  four  witnesses 
to  a  notarial  execution.  In  QrahanCs  Greditors  v.  Orierson,  26th 
December  1 752,  one  of  the  instrumentaiy  witnesses  was  designed 
"  brother-german  "  instead  of  "  brother-in-law,"  and  the  bond  was^ 
therefore,  found  void  and  null.  In  another  case,  a  settlement  bore 
the  subscription  of  '*  Thomas  Hill,**  as  an  instrumentary  witness,  but 
in  the  deed  his  name  was  written  ''  Thomas  Hiliock,"  that  being  the 
name  by  which  he  had  been  familiarly  known  in  his  youth,  and  which 
he  had  at  a  former  time  used  as  his  subscription ;  but  the  Court 
sustained  the  objection,  reducing  the  deed ;  Archibalds  v.  MarshaU, 
17th  November  1787.  In  Douglas  Heron  &  Go.  v.  Clerk,  28th 
November  1787,  a  bond  was  reduced,  one  of  the  witnesses  being 
designed  in  the  deed,  ''  Thomas  Wars,  servant  to  Thomas  Nicholson, 
"  vintner  in  Edinburgh  ;"  whereas  the  true  name,  as  subscribed,  was 
"  Francis  Wars."  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  there  was  enough  to  ascer- 
tain the  identity  of  the  witness,  notwithstanding  the  error.  It  has 
been  found  not  necessary,  where  the  names  and  designation  of  the 
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witnesses  were  correctly  inserted,  to  state  that  they  were  witnesses ; 
Doig  V-  Ker,  9th  January  1741.     The  same  was  found  in  the  case  of  M.  16900. 
Wemyas  v.  Hay,  5th  June  1821,  after  a  hearing  in  presence  before  i  s.  47. 
all  the  Judges,  and  after  contrary  judgments. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  avoid  any  error  in  this  essential  part  of  Substahtial 
the  deed,  that  no  such  error  can  be  corrected  after  the  deed  is  recorded  xotwc^-* 
or  judicially  exhibited.     And  so  wliere,  by  a  clerical  error  in  a  deed,  clause  cannot 
the  name  and  designation  of  the  writer  were  omitted,  and  the  desig-  "^^DKKif  ^ 
nations  of  the  witnesses,  which  were  embraced  in  the  writer's  desig-  becorued. 
nation,  were  consequently  wanting  also,  and  application  was  made  to 
the  Court  to  authorize  a  short  addition  to  be  made  to  the  deed  after 
it  had  been  recorded,  in  order  to  correct  the  omission,  the  Court 
refused  to  permit  the  correction,  although  the  application  appears 
not  to  have  been  opposed  ;  Brown,  1 1  th  March  1 809.     The  sequel  of  F.  C. 
this  case  is  reported  by  Baron  Huma   A  reduction  of  the  deed  having  P.  923. 
been  brought,  the  disponees  petitioned  the  Court  to  sist  the  process 
till  the  testing-clause  of  the  deed  should  be  completed,  in  terms  of 
the  Statute.     But,  as  we  found  on  referring  formerly  to  this  report, 
the  Court  held  that  to  authorize  the  addition  prayed  for  would  truly 
be  to  allow  a  condescendence  of  the  name  and  designation  of  the 
writer,  which  the  Act  1681  expressly  forbids. 

There  is  no  period  limited  within  which  the  testing-clause  of  a  Testing- 
deed  must  be  completed,  so  long  as  the  deed  has  not  been  put  on  coMPLETEt^Ar'' 
record  or  produced  in  judgment     In  Blair  v.  Earl  of  Galloway  and  ant  time. 
Others^  15th  November  1827,  effect  was  given  to  a  deed  of  which  the  ^  S-  ^i- 
testing-clause  was  not  filled  in  until  thirty-two  years  after  execution ; 
2XiAm8hawY,  Shaw,  6th  March  1851,  it  was  held  that  a  party  13  D.  877. 
having  received  delivery  of  a  deed  duly  signed  is  entitled  to  insert  a 
testing-clause  whenever  that  is  necessary,  if  there  be  sufficient  space 
left  for  it* 

Where  a  deed  by  two  parties  was  executed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
one  personally,  and  by  the  other  through  the  intervention  of  notaries, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  same  persons  might  act  as  witnesses  to  both 
the  personal  and  the  notarial  subscriptions,  and  attest  them  both  by 

*  In  3PLeod  t.  Camnghame,  20th  July  1841,  affirmed  on  appeal,  a  deed,  in  which  the  3  D.  1288  ; 
BMDe  of  one  of  the  witnesses  appeared  as  Crammoodf  had  heen  given  in  for  registration  in  ^  ^"  *  ^PP* 
the  Books  of  Conncil  and  Session.    It  had  heen  entered  on  the  minute-hook,  and  an  extract 
isned ;  bat,  before  it  had  beeu  actually  recorded,  the  party  borrowed  it  up  in  terms  of  the 
Statute  1685,  cap.  38,  within  six  months  of  presentment,  and  added  a  clause  bearing  that 
tite  name  of  the  witness  was  Crammond.    The  objection,  that  the  deed  could  not  be  so 
tlterdi  after  it  had  been  given  in  for  registration,  and  after  the  granter's  death,  was  repelled 
by  the  Court  upcm  the  ground  that  it  had  never  been  beyond  the  party's  control.    But  the 
teitu^-cUose  of  a  deed  cannot  be  completed  or  amended,  after  it  has  been  presented  for 
Tegiftntion  in  the  books  of  a  Sheriff-court.     See  further  on  this  subject  the  recent  case  of 
^vpkencn  ▼.  Macpher9on,  7th  February  1855.    The  completion  of  the  testing-clause  ea?  17  D.  358  • 
M^erraflo,  though  competent,  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  it  has  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  1  Rob.  App. 
House  of  Lords,  in  Keddar  v.  Beid  and  Others,  30th  July  1840,  infra.  183. 
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Signing  once  ;  Hardies  v.  Hardie,  6th  December  181 0.  In  the  Report 
it  is  given  as  the  ratio  of  the  decision  that  the  witnesses  had  signed 
at  the  side  of  the  notary's  docquet,  and  not  above  it. 

7.  The  Date  and  Place  of  SubscriptiorL-^^LoTd  Stair  has  included 
the  date  and  place  of  the  subscription  of  a  deed  as  essential  to  be 
inserted  in  order  to  its  validity.  Such  a  doctrine,  however,  has  uo 
foundation  in  the  Statutes,  which  contain  no  requirement  to  that 
effect,  nor  is  it  supported  by  invariable  usage,  deeds  iiaving  at  various 
times  been  supported  which  did  not  contain  the  date  or  the  place  of 
signing.  Upon  general  principles,  and  apart  from  what  the  nature 
of  the  deed  may  itself  require,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground 
of  imperative  urgency  for  demanding  these  particulars.  The  place 
where  a  deed  was  signed  is  not  a  point  of  any  importance  to  its  effi- 
cacy as  an  act  of  the  grantor,  whose  disposing  power  is  independent 
of  locality.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  regularity  of  execution 
is  impugned,  that  the  place  of  signing  may  become  a  point  of  import- 
ance ;  and  then  the  designations  of  the  witnesses  will  furnish  a  means 
of  ascertaining  the  place  through  them.  While,  again,  a  granter's 
power  of  granting  remains  entire,  the  date  of  exercising  the  power 
is  not  an  essential  element  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
only  when  questions  arise  which  involve  the  point  whether  the 
granter's  power  did  really  subsist  when  the  deed  was  granted,  that 
the  date  becomes  essential.  Accordingly,  in  our  very  ancient  deeds, 
there  are  no  dates  ;  and  Craig  says  expressly,  with  respect  to  the 
date,  "  solebat  omitti ;"  and  instances  of  deeds  supported  where  the 
date,  and  others  where  the  place,  had  been  omitted,  as  well  as  of 
deeds  containing  neither,  will  be  found  in  the  books.  Thus,  in  Dun^ 
can  V.  Scrimgeour,  15th  February  1706,  the  deed  bore: — "I  have 
"  subscribed  thir  presents  written  by  George  Henderson  at  Auchter- 
"  house  ;"  and  the  question  arose,  whether  the  words  at  Auchterhouse 
denoted  the  writer's  designation  or  the  place  of  subscription.  It  was 
pleaded  that  both  were  intended,  "  the  writer"  (in  ithe  words  of  the 
Report)  "  thinking  it  a  great  piece  of  laconic  eloquence  in  one  word 
"  to  express  both."  But  the  Lords  "  found  the  designation  suffi- 
"  cient ;"  and  this  is,  therefore,  an  instance  of  a  deed  sustained  with- 
out specifying  the  place  of  subscription.  In  Vallance  v.  M'Dowall^ 
14th  July  1709,  the  objection  that  the  place  of  signing  was  omitted 
did  not  prevail.  In  another  case  the  Lords  expressly  found  "  that 
**  date  and  place  are  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  writ,  not  being 
"  mentioned  inter  svhstantialia  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  1681  ;" 
Ogilvie  v.  Baillie,  21st  July  1711  ;  and  the  same  judgment  was  given 
in  the  case  already  referred  to,  of  Wemyss  v.  Hay,  oth  June  1821. 
But  while  such  is  the  law,  there  are  clear  grounds  of  expediency  for 
laying  it  down  as  a  rule  invariably  to  insert  the  place  and  date ;  and 
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the  date  is  an  essential,  wherever  the  effect  of  the  deed  depends  upon  Date  and 
the  date.     Upon  general  grounds  it  is  proper  that  a  writing  which  s^ci^^ok, 
claims  the  character  and  privileges  of  a  Probative  Deed  should  give  its  -—contd^ 
own  history  fully,  and  present  upon  its  face  the  means  of  testing  its 
own  authenticity.     Stair  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  falsity  of  iv.  42. 19. 
a  writ  was  detected  by  comparing  its  date  with  the  stamp  of  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  written,  and  which  had  not  come  into  use  until  after 
the  pretended  date  of  the  writing.    The  date  of  the  fabric  of  the  paper 
is  a  common  test  applied  at  this  day  in  the  challenge  of  writings, 
and  every  honest  deed  ought  to  invite  such  a  scrutiny.     Where  there 
is  occasion  to  suspect  that  the  true  date  or  place  has  been  designedly 
suppressed,  the  deed  wiU  be  unfavourably  viewed,  and  presumed  to 
be  of  the  date  least  favourable  to  its  own  validity.     This  may  be  of 
fatal  consequence  in  a  competition  of  diligence,  where  the  most  un- 
favourable date  will  be  attached  to  an  undated  deed.     A  disposition 
vwrtia  causa  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir-at-law,  if  without  a  date,  is 
presumed  to  have  been  granted  within  sixty  days  of  death,  and  is, 
therefore,  liable  to  challenge  on  the  head  of  deathbed.     It  is,  there- 
fore, of  primary  importance  to  insert  the  date  correctly  in  all  deeds 
of  settlement  executed  intuitu  mortis. 

The  Statutes  1579, 1 593,  and  1681,  all  attach  the  sanction  of  nullity  Sanctior  op 
to  the  omission  of  the  solemnities  which  they  respectively  impose- 


HULLITY  AT- 
TACHBD  TO 


that  is,  they  enact  that  deeds  not  executed  with  these  solemnities  omibbion  of 

shall  be  null  and  void.     From  this  it  follows  that  such  deeds  cannot  !IfISI^^. 

be  supported  by  any  proofs,  but  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  absolutely 

nulL    We  have  already  found  illustrations  of  this  under  the  several 

branches  in  which  we  have  treated  of  these  solemnities ;  and  it  is 

because  the  doctrine  goes  so  deeply  into  the  sufficiency  of  deeds,  and 

is,  therefore,  of  paramount  importance,  that  additional  cases  are  cited, 

in  order  to  impress  it  the  more  deeply  upon  the  mind.     In  Kilpatrick  M.  12061. 

^^  Fergicson,  21st  November  1704,   an  heir  repudiated  his  father's 

bond,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  null  as  wanting  the  writer  s  name. 

"  The  Lords  thought  it  in  a  Court  of  Conscience  a  good  and  sufficient 

**  bond,  but,  as  our  law  stood,  it  was  null ;  though  it  was  both  un- 

*'  mannerly  and  unneighbourly  to  propone  this  nullity,  yet,  being 

"  proponed,  the  Lords  behoved  to  sustain  it,  though  hard,  quia  ita 

"  lex  scripta  est."     And  in  APFarlane  v.  Grieve,  22d  May  1790,  the  M.  8469. 

granter  of  a  lease,his  subscription  of  which  was  not  denied,  challenged 

it  before  possession  had  been  taken,  on  the  ground  that  the  writer's 

name  and  designation  were  not  inserted  ;  and  the  tack  was  reduced. 

This  case  is  reported  in  the  Dictionary  under  the  head  Locus  pobni- 

TnssTiM,  and  properly  so,  because,  this  being  a  contract  about  land,  to 

which  writing  is  essential,  the  parties  are  not  finally  bound  until 

writing  legally  sufficient  has  been  completed.     Tlie  deed  being  here 
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defective  in  the  Btatutorj  solemnities,  the  party  was  legally  in  the 
same  position  as  if  he  had  not  signed,  and  he  had,  therefore,  the 
power  to  resile.     I  will  here  again  notice  the  case  of  RussM  y. 

M.  16904.  Paisley,  in  which  a  bond  of  caution  was  found  ineffectual,  although 
the  subscriptions  of  the  granters  and  witnesses  were  acknowledge, 
the  testing-clause  not  being  completed,  and  the  names  and  desig- 
nations of  the  writer  and  witnesses  being,  therefore,  wanting;  and 

^•C-  also  that  of  Smith  v.  Bank  of  Scotland^  25th  January  1821,  House 

2  S.  App.265.  Qf  Lords,  4th  June  1824,  in  which  the  granters  of  a  bond  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  their  obligation  by  alleging  that  the  witnesses  had 
neither  seen  the  subscriptions  written  nor  heard  them  acknow- 
ledged— a  case  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  expressly  upon  the 

J^  ^^^'  ^'  ground  that  that  allegation  had  not  been  established  by  satisfactory 
evidence. 

0B8ERVANCE  OF      yf^  ht^vQ  DOW  rcviewcd  the  solemnities  requisite  in  the  execution 

SOLEMNITIES  ^  , 

MAKES  THE       of  docds,  having,  in  the  first  place,  taken  a  general  view  of  the  history 

of  them,  and  the  enactments  by  which  they  were  introduced,  and 
having  also  examined  in  detail  the  terms  of  the  Statutes  as  bearing 
upon  each  particular  solemnity,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Law  Courts 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  Statutes,  and  the  legal  character 
of  writings  which  have  not  been  authenticated  as  the  Acts  require. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  found  the  purpose  of  solemnities  in  the  attestation  of  writings 
to  be  simply  this,  viz.,  to  render  it  certain  that  the  deed  is  the  deli- 
berate and  genuine  act  of  the  party.  If  the  solemnities  are  faithfully 
observed,  the  law  stamps  the  deed  with  this  character  that  it  is  the 
party's  act,  and  gives  it  effect  as  such,  until  it  shall  be  impugned,  and 
grounds  established  for  denying  such  effect.  We  have  seen  how  jea- 
lously the  law  demands  an  exact  observance  of  the  solemnities  which 
it  requires  as  the  condition  of  the  character  of  genuineness,  and  that, 
if  there  be  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  part  of  its  requirements,  then 
it  will  give  no  eificacy  whatever  to  the  writing,  and  no  considerations 
of  equity  will  sui&ce  to  supply  that  which  the  law  has  of  its  own  in- 
junction required  to  be  established  in  this  particular  way.  Where, 
however,  the  solemnities  have  been  accurately  observed,  the  deed  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  genuine,  and  receives  effect  as  probative — ^that 
is,  as  containing  in  itself  evidence  of  its  own  purport  and  authenticity, 
so  that  it  may  be  exhibited  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  legal  effect 
will  be  given  to  it,  as  showing  its  own  purpose,  and  establishing  its 
own  character  and  trustworthiness,  without  the  necessity  of  any  ex- 
traneous proof  either  by  the  parties  to  the  deed  or  the  instrumentary 
witnesses,  or  by  any  other  persons  whatever,  as  long  as  its  authenti- 
city is  not  challenged.  Thus  the  deed  is  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  grantor  of  it,  and  all  who  represent  him. 
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8.  Erasures^  Deletions^  Interlineations,  etc.,  in  Deeds. — In  order  to 
adeed  receiving  the  character  of  genuine  and  probative,  it  is  necessary, 
also,  that  the  text  of  the  writing  be  entire,  and  not  liable  to  suspicion  ; 
and  if  there  shall  appear  upon  it  erasures,  deletions,  interlineations, 
or  additions,  the  presumption  of  genuineness  will  be  taken  off,  since 
no  one  is  supposed  to  execute  a  vitiated  deed  ;  and  the  legal  inference 
will  be  (unless  the  contrary  appear),  that  such  alterations  were  made 
after  execution.     In  Balfour's  Practicks  it  is  laid  down,  that  instru-  P.  368. 
ments,  evidents,  or  writs,  produced  for  probation  of  any  action  or 
defence,  make  no  faith,  neither  should  be  received,  if  there  be  any 
rasure  or  diversity  of  handwriting,  or  alteration  of  the  writ,  especially 
in  a  substantial  place.     The  same  point  is  treated  by  Stair  in  the  iv.  42. 19. 
passage  of  his  work  already  cited,  by  Erskine,  and  very  anxiously  by  Inst.  iii.  2. 20. 
Mr.  Ross  in  the  part  of  his  work  that  treats  of  the  testing-clause.       i.  p.  144. 

It  will  tend  to  simplify  the  matter  if  we  inquire,  first,  in  what  Modb  of  mak- 
nuumcr  necessary  and  band  fide  alterations  may  be  made,  such  as  ^^^^^ 
corrections  of  clerical  errors,  or  changes  desired  by  the  party  after  altekatioms 
the  deed  is  written  out,  but  before  signature.     With  regard  to  these  "  ^^^^ 
the  rule  is,  that  the  deed  must  show  that  they  have  been  advisedly 
adopted  by  the  party  ;  and  this  will  be  effected  by  mentioning  them 
in  the  body  of  the  writing.   Thus,  if  some  words  are  erased  and  others 
superinduced,  you  mention  that  the  superinduced  words  are  written 
vtpoTL  an  erasure ;  if  words  are  simply  delete,  that  fact  is  noticed  ;  if 
words  are  added,  it  ought  to  be  done  upon  the  margin,  and  such  ad- 
dition signed  by  the  party  with  his  Christian  name  on  one  side  and 
his  simame  on  the  other,  and  such  marginal  addition  must  be  noticed 
in  the  body  of  the  writ,  so  as  to  specify  the  page  upon  which  it  occurs, 
the  writer  of  it,  and  that  it  is  subscribed  before  the  attesting  wit- 
nessesw     The  ordinary  practice  of  designating  the  part  of  the  line  at 
which  the  marginal  addition  is  to  be  taken  in  is  by  the  conventional 
mark  usually  called  a  caret    I  am  not  aware  that  any  question  has 
ever  arisen  out  of  this  practice ;  but  it  appears  to  leave  open  a  door 
to  imcertainty,  there  being  no  sufficient  security  against  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  mark,  which  might  materially  affect  the  sense  of 
the  marginal  addition.     Where  the  addition,  therefore,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, it  would  be  prudent  to  fix  unequivocally  the  place  at  which 
the  marginal  addition  is  to  be  introduced,  by  specifying  not  only  the 
page,  but  the  line  and  the  words  also  between  which  it  is  to  be  held  as 
inserted.     The  adoption  of  clerical  corrections  by  the  grantor  in  our 
deeds  has  a  precise  parallel  in  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Law,  accord- 
ing to  which  such  alterations  were  made  by  the  party  himself,  and 
the  formula  added  : — "  Lituras,  inductionee,  superinductiones,  ipse  BrisBonitis  de 
"/eci"     The  doctrine  is  so  well  established  in  our  law  that  no  case  F«""^«'  ^89. 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  which  the  effect  of  alterations  upon  a  deed, 
expressly  adopted  by  the  grantor,  has  been  questioned.     In  Kevips  v.  M.  16994. 
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Ferguson,  2d  March  1802,  the  principle  was  clearly  recognised,  and 
a  settlement  vitiated  by  the  testator  himself  after  its  date  in  the  name 
of  the  executor,  which  is  an  essential  part,  was,  nevertheless,  found 
valid  to  convey  legacies  bequeathed  by  it.  In  another  case,  a  bill  of 
exchange  had  been  altered  in  the  sum  from  £60  to  £50  by  the 
acceptor  himself  at  the  time  of  his  accepting  it,  and  the  bill  was 
sustained  by  the  Court  as  not  vitiated ;  Latdiaw  v.  Park,  3d  August 
1774. 

When  alterations  by  erasure,  deletion,  addition  on  the  margin,  or 
otherwise,  are  not  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  writ,  or  expressly 
adopted  by  the  granter,  the  effect  of  these  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  alterations  and  the  circumstances  generally.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  vitiation  in  an  essential  part  of  the  deed  will  be 
fatal  to  the  whole  deed,  unless  il  be  separable,  as  in  settlements, 
where  vitiation  of  one  legacy,  though  annulling  it,  may  leave  the 
rest  of  the  deed  entire.  What  is  an  essential  part  depends,  as  re- 
marked by  Lord  Stair,  upon  the  nature  of  the  writ.  In  a  bond,  the 
sum  of  money — in  a  disposition,  the  name  of  the  lands — ^in  all  deeds, 
the  name  of  the  beneficial  grantee,  and  everything  requisite  to  give 
effect  to  the  statutory  solemnities,  the  name  and  designation  of  the 
writer  and  witnesses,  and  the  numbering,^  and  mentioning  the  num- 
ber of  pages,  when  there  are  more  sheets  than  one.  These  are  all, 
undoubtedly,  inter  essentialta.  In  an  entail,  also,  all  that  is  re- 
quisite to  support  the  fetters  is  essential ;  so,  where  the  words,  "  it 
"  shall  not  be  lawful  to"  introducing  these,  were  written  upon  erasure, 
that  was  held  a  fatal  vitiation ;  Fraser  v.  FrcLser,  11th  March  1854. 
In  a  disposition  of  heritage  to  take  effect  at  the  grantor's  death,  the  date 
is  essential,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  challenge  at  the  instance  of 
the  heir-at-law  on  the  ground  of  deathbed.  In  cases  of  a  favourable 
nature,  and  not  apparently  admitting  of  suspicion,  the  Court  has 
admitted  the  evidence  of  the  instrumentarv  witnesses  to  instruct  the 
adoption  of  important  alterations  by  the  granter,  as  in  Arrot  v. 
Gairden,  February  1 730,  where  the  date  of  a  settlement  was  written 
on  an  erasure.  The  short  report  of  this  case  concludes  thus  : — "  In 
"  this  case,  the  vitiation  was  of  that  nature  as  scarce  to  admit  of  a 
"  suspicion  of  antedating."  But  more  frequently  this  has  been 
rejected,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such  a  supplemental  proof 
would  now  be  allowed.  In  the  case  of  PitiUo  v.  Forrester,  22d 
November  1671,  a  deed  of  settlement  was  reduced,  on  the  ground 
that  in  a  material  part  half  a  lino  was  so  obliterated,  that  it  could 
not  be  deciphered,  and  it  was,  therefore,  presumed  to  be  fraudulently 
delete  by  the  party  founding  on  the  deed.  In  Laurie  v.  Reid,  9th 
July  1712,  a  discharge,  altered  in  the  sum  from  £13  to  £30,  was 
found  improbative ;  and  the  question  being  raised,  whether  it  was 

«  See  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  89,  supra,  p.  100. 
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not  at  least  good  for  the  £13,  the  Lords,  in  the  words  of  the  report, 
''  found  it  could  not  prove  for  a  sixpence,  being  vitiated,''  and  that, 
where  papers  are  unduly  touched,  they  are  in  toto  null.      The  holder 
of  the  discharge  was,  accordingly,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving 
by  the  grantor's  oath  that  even  £13  had  been  paid.     In  the  case  of 
Wctddell  V.  DouglaSy  10th  December  1 705,  it  is  observed  as  a  oommon  M.  11658. 
saying  of  the  then  Lord  President  (Dalrymple),  *'  that  he  wh&   am- 
"  pers  with  a  writ  should  lose  either  the  hand  or  the  writ."     In 
Merry  v.  Howie^  6th  February  1801,  the  date  of  a  settlement  of  heri-  m.  Apps.  o. 
tage  had  been  altered  by  erasure  and  superinduction.     The  alteration  "  Wnt,"  No.  3. 
did  not  legally  improve  the  position  of  the  disponee.     He  was  as 
secure  with  the  true  date,  as  the  substituted  date  would  have  made 
him,  had  it  been  genuine.     But  the  party  being  unable  to  trace  this 
alteration  in  a  part  not  essential  to  an  innocent  cause,  the  deed  was 
reduced  ;  and  the  decision  was  a£Srmed  on  appeal.     In  Oibson  v.  F.  C. 
Walker,  16th  June  1809,  which  was  also  aiBrmed  on  appeal,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  instrumentary  witnesses  was  written  upon  an 
erasure,  and  the  word  witneas  was  in  a  different  hand.     The  deed 
was  therefore  reduced.     In  Innes  v.  EarlofFife^  10th  March  1827,  5  S.  669. 
a  sasine  was  found  null  and  void,  the  name  of  one  of  the  parcels  of 
lands  being  written  in  all  the  material  parts  upon  erasures  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Hoggan  or  Smith  v.  Banken^  affirmed  30th  July  1840,  a  13  S.  461 ;  i 
sasine  was  reduced,  because  the  word  "  three,"  in  the  year  of  the        ^^^'  ^^^' 
Christian  era,  was  written  upon  an  erasure,  although  the  year  of  the 
King's  reign  was  also  given,  and  was  liable  to  no  objection.    This 
result  would  not  follow  now,  a  special  statutory  provision  (occasioned  6  &  7  wai.  iv. 
by  the  latter  decision)  having  been  made,  as  we  shall  afterwards^* 
find,  to  allow  such  defects  in  instruments  of  sasine  and  resignation 
ad  remanentiam  to  be  supplied  by  accuracy  in  the  record  ;  but  the 
decisions  are  instructive,  in  showing  the  ordinary  effect  of  vitiation 
in  gubstanticUibus.     In  the  case  of  Shepherd  v.  Grant' 8  Trustees,  24th  6  D.  464 ;  6 
January  1844,  affirmed  21st  July  1847,  a  deed  of  entail  was  re-^^'^^PP-^^^* 
duced  more  than   eighty  years  after  its  execution,  on  the  ground 
that  the  designation  of  the  first  heir-substitute  was  written  upon  an 
erasure  wherever  it  occurred   throughout    the   deed.      In  Reid  v. 
Redder^  24th  June  1834,  and  6th  March  1835,  affirmed  30th  July  12  S.  78i ; 
1840,  the  letters  ohn,  of  the  name  John,  the  intended  disponee  in  }^i^'b?App. 
a  settlement  of  heritage,  were  written  on  erasures  throughout  the  188. 
deed,  the   name   having  previously  been  James.     In  the  testing- 
dause,  after  the  words,  '^  are   subscribed,"  the  words  were  added 
*'  in  favour  of  ike  said  John  Redder  my  son,*'  but  the  erasures  were 
not  noticed.     The  deed  was  reduced     The  views  of  Lord  Brougham, 
in  delivering  his  judgment  upon  this  case,  imply  that  a  proper  notice 
of  the  erasures,  amounting  to  a  clear  adoption  of  them  by  the  granter, 
would  have  obviated  the  objection.    There  is  much  in  his  Lordship's 
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ViTjATioH  iM     opinion  that  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  Conveyancers,  as 
E^HTiALH—     ^Q  ^jj^  mode  in  which  erasures  should  be  noticed  and  adopted.     In 
Twfe  infra       ^^^  ^*®  ^^  Kxrhwood  V,  Potrtcky  25th  June  1847,  an  obligation  to 
9  D.  1361.        reconvey  lands  between  and  Martinmas  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
six,  was  held  invalid,  the  word  forty  being  written  upon  an  erasure. 
But  where  the  alteration,  even  although  in  an  essential  part,  is 
slight,  and  enough  is  left  entire  clearly  to  preserve  the  sense,  the 
deed  will  be  supported,  provided  there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  fraud. 
Thus  a  deed  was  sustained,  although  the  word  pages  in  the  testing- 
clause  was  written  on  an  erasure,  the  pages  being  numbered  and  the 
passage  sufficiently  explicit  to  make  the  sense  of  it  certain,   even 
7  s.  810.  holding  the  vitiated  word  pro  non  scripto  ;  Morrison  v.  Nishet  (Cau- 

vin's  Trustee),  30th  June  1829.  In  another  case,  the  deed  was  written 
upon  thirteen  pages,  and  in  mentioning  the  number  of  preceding 
pages,  the  letters  ve  of  the  word  twelve  were  written  upon  an  erasure ; 
but  the  deed  was,  notwithstanding,  sustained,  the  number  of  pages 
6S. 991.  being  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  words  in  so  far  as  entire;  Oat/- 

wood  V.  M*Eandy  19th  June  1828.  In  like  manner  the  letter  x  in  the 
word  sixy  used  to  express, the  number  of  pages,  having  been  written 

6  S.  668.  on  an  erasure,  the  objection  was  not  sustained ;  CdSsiUis  v.  Kennedy^ 

2d  June  1831.  In  another  case,  part  of  the  paging  of  a  deed  was 
upon  erasures,  but  the  pages  being  evidently  continuous,  and  the 
number  of  pages  correctly  stated  in  the  testing-clause,  the  deed  was 

I  D.  14.  sustained,  there  being  no  appearance  of  fraud ;  Wood  v.  Ker^  13th 

II  D.  860.        November  1838.*     In  the  case  of  Grant  v.  Stoddart,  27th  February 

1849,  the  word  five  in  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  written 
upon  an  erasure,  but  the  legacy  was,  notwithstanding,  sustained, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  word  so  superinduced  was  written  by  the 
testatrix  herself,  although  the  rest  of  the  deed  was  written  by  another 
and  attested.     This  view  was  taken  by  the  Court  in  conformity  with 

7  D.  236.         the  principle  followed  in  Robertson  v.  Ogilvie's  Trustees,  20th  Decem- 

ber 1844,  where  it  was  held  that  erasures  written  upon  by  the  granter 
do  not  vitiate  a  holograph  deed.  In  connexion  with  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Orant,  however,  it  seems  important  to  keep  in  view  the 
observations  which  fell  from  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  in  deciding 

6  Bell's  App.  Grant's  Trustees  v.  Shepherd,  21st  July  1847,  where  words  being 
superinduced  upon  erasures  in  substanticUibiLS,  but  not  authenticated, 
he  held  that  no  evidence  could  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
when,  or  by  whom,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  alterations  were 

Inst.  ill.  2. 20.  made ;  and  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Erskine,  already  cited, 
they  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  made  after  execution.  And, 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  alterations  had  been  made  by  the 

*  The  Facultj  Report  of  this  case  bears  that  the  Lord  Jastice-Clerk,  with  the  other  Judges 
concnrring,  held  the  erasure  to  be  "a  mere  clerical  correction,  not  militating  against  the 
*'  authenticity  of  the  deed."    See  also  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  89,  and  p.  100,  note. 
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granter,  who  had  power  to  revoke,  he  held  that  the  erasures,  being 
made  intentionally  and  deliberately,  would  constitute  a  revocation,  so 
that  the  erased  words  (even  if  they  could  be  ascertained)  could  not 
be  restored,  and  that  the  words  written  on  the  erasure  could  not  be 
substituted  in  lieu  of  them,  because  no  evidence  appeared,  or  could 
be  admitted  to  show,  that  they  were  written  before  the  execution, 
and,  therefore,  that  they  were  unauthcnticated  and  inoperative.'*' 

The  decisions,  in  which  venial  faults  have  not  sufficed  to  invalidate 
the  deed,  afford  certainly  no  encouragement  to  laxity  or  carelessness 
in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  text  in  writing.  On  the  contrary, 
they  suggest  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  circumspection  and  care,  by 
showing  how  minute  are  the  points  upon  which  the  security  of  im- 
portant rights  may  depend.  It  has  been  xepeatedly  held  that  the 
name  of  an  executor  or  trustee  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  settlement 
in  this  respect,  and  that  a  vitiation  there  will  not  invalidate  the 
remainder  of  the  deed.  In  the  case,  already  referred  to,  of  Kemps  M.  16949. 
V.  Ferguson,  2d  March  1802,  the  name  of  the  executor  originally 
appointed  was  delete,  and  another  interlined,  but  the  settlement  was 
held  effectual  to  bequeath  a  legacy  contained  in  it  So  it  was  held 
no  objection  to  a  trust  settlement,  that  the  name  of  one  out  of  five 
trustees  was  delete ;  Earl  of  Traquair  v.  Henderson,  26th  June  1822 ;  i  S.  527. 
and  a  similar  decision  was  given  where  the  names  of  three  trustees 
were  written  upon  erasures,  there  being  four  others  not  vitiated  ; 
Robertson  v.  Ogilvies  Trustees,  20th  December  1844.  In  these  cases,  7  D.  237. 
there  was  no  room  for  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  the  alterations  having 
been  made  by  the  testators  themselves.  In  the  case  of  Richardson  8  D.  315. 
V.  Biggar,  19th  December  1845,  the  nomination  of  an  executor  was 
sostained,  notwithstanding  that  a  word  was  written  upon  an  erasure, 
without  which  word  the  nomination  was  not  explicit,  the  objection 
on  the  ground  of  the  erasure  being  removed,  as  the  circumstances 
eventually  turned  out.  In  Adam  v.  Drummond,  12th  June  1810,  an  F.  c. 
important  word  being  written  upon  an  erasure,  it  was  held  pro  non 
Kripto,  but,  there  being  no  ground  to  presume  a  fraudulent  intention, 

*  Hie  question  of  deletiooB  in  holograph  writings  will  he  fonnd  very  fally  discuased  in 
tke  report  of  the  case  of  MagistnUet  of  Dundee  v.  MorrUy  1st  May  185S,  decided  in  the  3  Macq.  App. 
Hoose  of  Lords  rereraing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Chelms-  134. 
VOID  states :  "  There  is,  however,  an  obyions  distinction  between  what  is  written  and  what 
"  ii  obliterated  ;  that  the  former  must  have  been  an  intentional  act,  the  latter  may  have  been 
"  aeddental."  Lord  Ceanwosth,  speaking  of  deleted  words,  says,  "  My  strong  impression 
"  ii(  that  we  should  be  at  liberty,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  look  at  them  for  the  purpose  of 
''  ■eemg  what  the  writer  had  at  one  time  intended."  Lord  Wehsletdale  remarks :  "  I  am 
"ioefined  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  word  was  not  purposely  but  accidentally 
**  deleted,  and  therefore  is  still  to  be  held  as  part  of  the  deed."  And  again,  "  Unquestionably 
"  the  part  deleted  cannot  be  referred  to  as  having  any  testamentaiy  operation ;  but,  on  the 
"  odier  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  may  be  used  to  show  what  the  testator  knew 
"  wbeo  he  wrote  it,  and  also  what  was  his  will  at  the  time,  although  he  has  since  revoked 

"  it;* 
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the  remainder  of  the  deed  was  sustained.    Where  a  party  had  made 
his  settlement  in  three  deeds  bearing  the  same  date,  and  executed 
simultaneously  duplicates  of  all  the  deeds,  and  there  were  found 
numerous  erasures  and  superinductions  not  noticed  in  the  testing- 
clause,  the  vitiating  effect  of  these  alterations  was  held  to  be  obviated 
by  the  fact,  that,  with  two  immaterial  exceptions,  no  erasure  occurred 
in  the  same  place  both  in  the  deed  and  in  its  duplicate,  the  one  being 
15  S.  449 ;  1     entire  wherever  the  other  was  erased  ;  Strathmore  v.  StrcUhmore's 
Rob.App.'i89.  Trustees,  Ist  February  1837,  affirmed  30th  July  1840* 
Maroikal  As  a  marginal  addition,  when  properly  signed  and  tested,  becomes 

ADDITIOX8.        ^^  integral  part  of  the  deed,  so  any  undue  interference  with  it  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  upon  any  other  part  of  the  writ ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  deed  was  reduced  in  toto,  the  margin,  which  contained  an 
M.  12274.        important  addition,  having  been  cut  away ;  Cunningham-heady.  Toum 
of  Lanark,  26th  June  1 628.   But  the  omission  to  subscribe  a  marginal 
addition  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  deed,  only  such  addition 
4  Br.  Sapp.242.  is  held  jpro  non  scripto  ;  Carnegie  v.  Ramsay,  16th  Januaty  1695. 
Inst.  in.  2. 20.  Mr.  Ebskinb  holds,  that  in  mutual  contracts  a  marginal  note  on  one 
copy,  and  not  upon  the  other,  is  probative  against  the  holder  of  the 
copy  which  contains  it ;  but  that,  if  the  note  be  in  his  favour,  it  is  not 
binding  on  the  other  party,  unless  it  be  supported  by  his  oath,  or  by 
other  posterior  writings,  or,  in  special  cases,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
instrumentary  witnesses. 


Blanks  in  9^  Blanks  in  Deeds. — ^There  are  certain  blsinks  of  style  whidi  occur 

in  some  deeds,  and  the  omission  of  which,  by  neglecting  to  leave 
vacant  space,  is  awkward,  and  may  be  attended  with  injurious  conse- 
quences. On  the  other  hand,  every  deed  ought  to  be  complete  when 
executed,  and  no  blanks  should  be  left  which  can  be  avoided.     This 

23  D.  1213.  *  The  cases  above  qnoted  were  Tory  carefiilly  examined  in  deciding  the  case  of  The  Baifd 

Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  ▼.  2%€  Lord  Advocate,  28th  Jnne  1861.    lo  this  case  a  paitf, 
in  1851,  executed  a  valid  trast-disposition  and  settlement,  conyeying  both  his  heritable  and 
moTenble  property  to  certain  trustees  therein  named.   Circumstances  having  occurred  which 
made  him  desirous  to  alter  his  settlement,  he,  in  1857,  deleted  the  names  of  the  whole 
trustees  in  the  body  of  the  deed,  and  wrote  in  his  own  hand  on  the  margin  the  words, 
"  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  for  the  time  being."    This  addidon  was 
authenticated  by  the  testator,  and  he  had  apparently  at  the  same  time  added  a  holograph 
codicil,  in  terms  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  intention  in  regard  to  this  and  other  altera  ; 
tions  of  minor  importance.    He  died  suddenly  in  1859,  when  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmaiy  raised  an  action  of  abjudication  in  implement  and  declarator  against  the  Crowi^ 
who  would  otherwise  have  succeeded  as  ultima  heeret.    It  was  not  disputed  that  the  deed> 
was  a  sufficient  conveyance  of  moveable  estate,  and  the  Court  held  it  to  be  sufficient  to  oon^  < 
vey  also  the  heritable  property  of  the  deceased.    The  g^unds  of  the  decision  are  in  many] 
points  of  view  instructive.    Had  the  testator  not  died  suddenly,  but  of  a  lingering  diseaw, 
his  settlement  would  have  been  open  to  reduction  on  the  plea  of  deathbed.    There  bein^ 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  deed  to  show  that  the  marginal  addition  had  been  expostfactOf 
the  testing-clause  was,  ex  facie,  incorrect,  and  the  deed  as  it  stood  would  not  therefore  haf« 
been  a  valid  conveyance.    This  was  expressly  stated  by  Lord  Currierilt.,  who  held  that 
the  deed  without  the  codicil  was  vitiated  in  esientiaUbun. 
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ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  for  security's  sake,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  questions.     It  is  only  important  blanks,  however, 
that  will  have  the  effect  of  annulling  a  deed ;  and  where  the  substance 
of  the  granter's  meaning  can  be  ascertained  notwithstanding  the 
occurrence  of  blanks,  these  will  not  be  allowed  to  defeat  his  intention. 
In  Ewen  or  Qrahame  v.  Hutcheon,  5  th  February  1828,  a  bequest  of  a  e  s.  479. 
sum  to  found  a  charitable  institution  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Session,  although  the  testator,  having  signified  an  intention  that  the 
sum  left  should  accumulate  in  his  trustees'  hands  until  it  amounted 
to  a  certain  sum,  had  neglected  to  fill  up  the  blank  intended  to  con- 
tiun  the  accumulated  sum,  and  had  also  neglected  to  fill  up  a  blank 
left  for  the  number  of  boys  to  be  received  into  the  charity ;  but  the 
decision  was  reversed  on  appeal,  the  House  of  Lords  holding  the  4  Wil.  &  Sb. 
testator's  intention  to  be  uncertain,  and  the  deed,  therefore,  inept ;  '^PP*  ^^ 
17th  November  1830.    By  the  ancient  practice,  it  was  customary  to  blakk  bokds 
execute  bonds  with  the  names  of  the  creditors  blank  ;  and  such  bonds 
were  tAnsferable  simply  by  delivery  from  hand  to  hand,  like  bank- 
notes.   The  ground  upon  which  this  usage  obtained  a  footing  was, 
that  it  saved  all  expense  of  transmission.     Several  cases  are  reported 
arising  out  of  questions  connected  with  blank  bonds  ;  see  Dictionary, 
VOC0  Blikk  Writ.    They  were  attended  with  gi-eat  risk  to  the  grantor, 
inasmuch  as,  after  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  party, 
he  (the  grantor)  was  cut  off  from  pleading  against  them  compensation 
of  debts  owing  to  liimself  by  the  original  grantee ;  Henderson  v.  m.  1653. 
Bimiey  27th  February  1668.     Blank  bonds  were  also  attended  with 
prejudicial  effects  to  the  creditors  of  parties  holding  them,  the  facility 
of  transference  rendering  it  difiScult  to  secure  them  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors.     In  consequence  of  these  and  similar  effects,  such  deeds 
were  rendered  illegal  by  the  Act  1696,  cap.  35,  which — upon  the  1696,  c.  25. 
preamble  of  the  occasions  of  fraud  and  many  pleas  and  contentions, 
srising  from  the  subscribing  of  bonds,  assignations,  and  dispositions, 
and  other  deeds  blank  in  the  name  of  the  person,  in  whose  favour  they 
sre  granted — enacts,  that  no  such  deeds  be  subscribed  blank ;  and 
that  the  person  or  persons,  in  whose  favour  they  are  conceived,  be 
either  insert  before  or  at  the  subscribing,  or  at  least  in  presence  of 
the  same  witnesses  who  are  witnesses  to  the  subscribing,  before  the 
delivery ;  and  the  Act  contains  a  certification,  that  all  writs  sub- 
aeribed  and  delivered  blank  shall  be  declared  null.     As  the  Act  thus 
expressly  provides  for  the  validity  of  bonds,  although  subscribed 
blank  in  the  creditor's  name,  provided  the  name  be  supplied  before 
delivery,  they  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  completed  before  deli- 
very, unless  the  contrary  be  proved ;  Ruddiman  v.  Merchant  Maiden  h.  ii562. 
BospiuU,  30th  July  1 746.     Erskine  holds  that  the  Statute,  as  illus-  inst.  iii.  2. 6.; 
trated  by  these  cases,  will  support  a  bond  in  such  circumstanced,  even 
although  the  name  of  the  creditor  be  inserted  by  a  writer  not  named 
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Blank  bondb,    in  the  deed.     But  this  is  not  warranted  by  the  cases  cited.     In  one 

~^^"''  of  them  the  writer  of  the  name  was  specified,  and  in  tlie  other  the 

report  bears  that  the  Judges,  who  supported  the  deed,  thought  the 
hand  the  same  as  that  of  the  writer  of  the  deed.  It  would  certainly 
be  hazardous  to  risk  the  validity  of  a  deed  by  leaving  it  open  to  such 
an  observation,  as  that  the  essential  matter  of  the  grantee's  name  was 
written  by  a  person  not  named  or  designed ;  for  this  Act,  though  it 
allows  a  latitude  in  time  up  till  the  delivery  of  the  deed  for  inserting 
the  creditor's  name,  does  not  in  any  respect  dispense  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  previous  Statute  1681,  cap.  5,  or  of  the  other 
statutes  regulating  the  solemnities  of  executing  writa  This  Statute 
is  declared  not  to  extend  to  the  indorsation  of  bills  of  exchange,  or 
the  notes  of  any  trading  company.     A  striking  example   of  the 

7  s.  640.  application  of  the  Act  is  presented  in  the  case  of  PenUand  v.  Hare, 

22d  May  1829,  in  which  a  trust-deed,  having  been  executed  in  India, 
blank  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  and  also  in  the  purposes  which 
were  afterwards  filled  up  in  this  country,  was  found  null  tK)th  at 

13  S.  263.  common  law  and  as  struck  at  by  the  Statute.  In  Abemethie  v.  Forbes, 
16th  January  1835,  a  deed  of  entail  was  executed,  while  the  name  of 
the  last  substitute  was  blank,  and  the  entailer  instructed  his  agent 
by  letter  to  complete  the  testing-clause,  and  to  insert  the  name  of 
John  Gordon  in  the  blank.  The  deed  being  challenged  by  the  heir 
first  called,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fetters,  the  Court  held  it  good 
as  regarded  all  the  heirs  insert  before  subscription,  the  nullity  in  the 
Statute  being  held  to  refer  only  to  persons  whose  names  are  impro- 
perly inserted.  It  is  irrelevant  to  object  to  a  bond  that  the  sum  was 
not  filled  up  when  it  was  signed,  there  being  no  special  averment 
of  fraud,  or  allegation  even  that  it  was  not  completed  before  delivery  ; 

6  S.  1016.        BaUlie  v.  ScoU,  26th  June  1828.* 

Solemnities         It  remains  Only  in  this  branch  of  our  inquiries  to  remark,  that 

SELF  IMPOSED.  ^  party  in  executing  a  deed  may  prescribe  solemnities  to  himself  in 
addition  to  those  which  we  have  seen  that  the  Statutes  require  ;  and 
that  the  absence  or  cancellation  of  such  self-imposed  forms  will  pre- 
vent the  writing  from  receiving  efiect,  upon  the  principle,  that  every 
test  which  the  maker  of  a  deed  chooses  to  establish  as  evidence  of  his 
purpose  must  be  complete,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his 
intention  either  was  not  perfected,  or  that  it  was  altered.  This 
doctrine  received  effect  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  the  case  of 

1  Sh.  App.65.  Nasmythv.  Hare,  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  27th  July  1821, 
upon  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session,  of  whose  judgment  there  is 

*  In  a  Bond  of  Annuity,  bearing  to  be  redeemable  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  which 
was  proved  to  have  been  blank  in  the  redemption  clause  when  signed  by  the  granter,  it  was 
held,  that  the  authentication  did  not  apply  to  the  sum  afterwards  inserted — ^and  that  the 
onus  of  proving  that  the  blank  was  filled  np  with  consent  of  the  granter,  or  by  his  authority 
19  D.  551.  lay  on  the  grantees;  Farl  of  Bitchan  v.   Scottish    Widows'   Fund  Insuranee  Co,  25th 

February  1867. 
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no  report  Here  there  was  a  testament  holograph  of  the  maker,  and 
concluding  thus : — "  In  testimony  of  this  being  my  last  will  and 
''  test&ment,  I  hereby  set  my  hand  and  seal,  and  declare  it  to  be 
**  written  upon  three  pages,  and  signed  in  my  own  handwriting  at 
"  Edinburgh  this  28th  day  of  September  1803."  It  was  signed  by 
the  party,  and  it  had  also  been  sealed  ;  but  when  the  deed  was  found 
in  the  deceased's  repositories,  the  seal  had  been  cut  off  By  the  Law 
of  Scotland,  this  will  being  holograph, — that  is,  entirely  written  by 
the  deceased  himself, — would  have  been  valid  had  it  contained  no 
mention  of  a  seal ;  but  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  that  by  the  excision  of  the  seal, 
the  deed  had  been  revoked  and  annulled,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Elbon 
stating  it  as  a  universal  principle,  that  any  person  may  prescribe  to 
himself  solemnities  with  respect  to  a  will  of  personality,  beyond  what 
the  law  requires  him  to  observe  ;  and  that  having  prescribed  it  as  a 
law  to  himself  that  he  does  seal  as  well  as  sign,  signature  alone  will 
not  do. 

It  is  fixed  by  the  case  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith  v.  Henrybook,  13th  Feb-  Execution  of 
mary  1728,  that  the  Act  1681,  cap.  5,  applies  to  the  execution  of '^^^  »^  «^''- 
deeds  by  consenters  as  well  as  by  the  prmcipal  parties,  and  the  sub-  -^  i6898. 
seription  of  consenters   must,  therefore,  be  attested  by  witnesses 
according  to  the  statutory  provisions. 

10.  PrwUeged  Deeds. — There  are  certain  writings  to  which  the 
Law  gives  effect,  although  not  executed  according  to  the  statutory 
solemnities.  These  are  called  Privileged  Deeds,  because  by  a  privi- 
lege, or  special  exemption  from  the  general  statutory  requirements, 
they  receive  legal  force,  although  destitute  of  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed by  these  requirements. 

In  this  class  are  included  holocraph  writinffs.     Where  the  body  of  HorxKjRXPH 

WKIT9  PRIVl  * 

a  deed  is  written  by  the  grantor  himself,  the  law  justly  considers  that  leged. 
circumstance  to  be  a  pregnant  proof  that  it  is  his  own  genuine  act ; 
and  such  writings,  accordingly,  receive  legal  effect,  although  not  at- 
tested by  witnesses.     From  the  term  holograph,  the  privilege  might 
appear  to  be  limited  to  such  writings  as  are  entirely  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  grantor  ;  but  it  is  extended  also  to  those  deeds  of  which  Where  EasEN- 
thc  essential  parts  are  in  the  grantor's  writing,  although  the  remainder  holograph. 
be  written  by  another ;  Vans  v.  Malloch,  23d  January  1675.    Here  a  m.  16885. 
bond,  having  but  one  witness,  was  sustained,  the  substantial  parts 
being  written  by  the  grantor,  viz.,  his  own  name,  the  sum  of  the  bond, 
the  penalty,  and  the  date.     This  enlargement  of  the  class  of  privi- 
leged writs  has  been  extended  to  include  writings  in  the  hand  of  Adoption  op 
another,  entirely  improbative,  and  of  which  no  part  is  written  by  the  ©baph  whit- 
granter,  provided  such  writings  be  adopted  in  a  writing  by  his  hand.  »''^- 
Of  this  an  example  appears  in  the  case  of  M'Intyre  v.  Maqfarlane's  f.  C. 
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TrugteeSy  Ist  March  1821,  where  there  was  a  codicil  containing  a 
legacy  of  ^00,  improbative,  not  holograph,  and  merely  signed  by  the 
testator.  But  he  had  added  in  his  own  hand,  "  I  add  to  this  that 
"  Jemmy  M'Intyre"  (the  legatee)  "  is  to  have  all  my  furniture,"  etc ; 
and  the  codicil  was  held  to  be  validated  by  this  addition.  If  this  case 

M.  ©.  "Writ,"  of  M'lntyre  is  compared  with  that  of  Dundas  v.  Lowis,  13th  May 

App.  No.  6.  1807,  the  result  is  instructive.  In  the  latter  case,  two  codicils,  sub- 
scribed by  the  party,  but  not  holograph  or  tested,  were  decided  to  be 
ineffectual.  Here,  then,  is  a  very  important  rule  in  practice,  and  the 
observance  of  which  is  often  attended  with  great  convenience,  viz., 
that  an  improbative  writing  may  be  adopted  by  the  holograph  and 
signed  memorandum  of  a  party,  clearly  expressing  his  intention  to  do 
so.  In  the  case  of  M^Intyre,  the  concatenation  was  but  faint,  depend- 
ing upon  the  words  "  I  add  to  this,"  and  the  Court  was  narrowly 
divided  as  to  its  su£Bciency.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  CJonveyancer  is 
called  upon  to  direct  such  an  operation,  he  should  take  care  that  the 
holograph  addition  contains  a  reference  so  clear  and  distinct  as  to 
exclude  all  doubt  Adoption  by  subscription  of  a  docquet  on  the 
envelope,  however,  is  not  sufficient  where  authentication  of  the  writ- 
ing enclosed  is  necessary  by  law,  as  in  a  deposition  upon  a  reference 

13  D.  504.        to  oath ;  Gldland  v.  M'Lellan,  22d  January  1851.     In  the  ease  of 

2  8. 253.  Logan  v.  Logan,  27th  February  1823,  a  direction  upon  a  sealed  packet 

containing  settlements,  directing  the  packet  to  be  destroyed  unopened 
in  an  event  which  happened,  failed  of  receiving  effect  from  not  being 
holograph  of  the  party,  although  subscribed  by  him.  An  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  receipt  of  £400,  although  signed  and  addressed  by 
the  borrower,  was  not  held  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  holograph 

8  S.  602.  writing,  no  other  part  of  it  being  written   by  him  ;  Alexander  v. 

Alexander,  26th  February  1830.  Where  a  holograph  deed  is  executed 
without  witnesses,  it  must  be  proved  to  be  holograph ;  but  if  the 
writing  bear  that  it  is  written  by  the  grantor,  that  raises  a  presump- 
tion which  will  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  holograph,  until  the  con- 

M.  12605.         trary  be  proved;  Earl  of  Rothee  v.  Leslie,  9th  December  1635; 

7D.  236.  Robertson  v.  Ogilvie's  T7^istees,  20th  December  1844.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  statement  in  gremio  of  the  deed,  that  it  was  written  by  the 
grantor,  was  held  to  be  primd  fade  evidence  to  that  effect,  and  to 
throw  the  burden  of  proving  the  contrary  upon  the  challenger.  But, 
although  it  may  be  neglected  to  mention  in  the  deed  that  it  is  holo- 
graph, that  may  be  proved  aliunde  compara^tione  literarum  or  other- 
wise ;  and  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  body  is  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  the  signature,  will  suffice  to  throw  the  ontis  probandi  upon 

6  D.  896.         the  party  challenging  ;  Tumbtdl  v.  Doods,  29th  February  1844.     In 

the  challenge  of  a  holograph  writing,  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who 
saw  the  deed  written  and  subscribed,  although  not  inserted  as  in- 
strumentary  witnesses,  is  full  probation,  prevailing  against  all  con- 
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traiy  presumption  ;  but  when  the  proof  of  holograph  is  by  comparison 
of  writings,  or  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  know  the  handwrit- 
ing, such  proof  may  be  more  easily  controverted  by  other  evidence  ; 
Rentofim  v.  £arl  of  Leven^  11th  July  1662.  A  holograph  writing  M.  12652. 
stands  secure  upon  its  own  privilege  as  trritten  by  the  granter  ;  and, 
therefore,  even  although  it  be  subscribed  before  witnesses,  it  will 
form  no  ground  of  reduction  to  allege  that  the  witnesses  neither  saw 
the  party  sign,  nor  heard  him  acknowledge  his  subscription.  It  was 
80  found  in  YeaU  v.  Yeats'  Trustees,  6th  July  1833.  ii  S.  9i5. 

Although  a  holograph  writing  is  allowed  by  its  own  contents  to  Hou>obifu 
create  the  presumption  that  it  is  truly  holograph,  the  same  privilege  '^""  ^''^^or 
is  not  extended  to  its  statement  with  respect  to  its  own  date  ;  and  tkovb  theib 
it  is  a  fixed  principle  in  our  law,  that  no  holograph  writing  without  ^"^^  d^tm. 
witnesses  can  prove  its  own  date.     The  ground  of  this  doctrine  is, 
that  parties  may  antedate  their  deeds,  and  by  doing  so  affect  the 
interests  of  others  in  a  manner  which  would  not  ensue  if  the  writing 
bore  its  true  date.     Hence  it  follows  that,  whenever  the  effect  of  a 
holograph  deed  depends  upon  its  date,  it  will  be  held  to  be  of  the 
date  least  favourable  to  its  own  validity,  whatever  date  it  may  profess 
to  bear,  if  the  fact  of  its  date  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  itself  alone, 
and  is  not  supported  by  other  adminicles  of  proof.    The  result  of  this 
principle  in  controlling  the  effect  of  holograph  writings  is  very  im- 
portant, and  is  variously  exhibited,  according  to  the  interests  of  tiie 
different  parties  with  which  holograph  writings  are  brought  into  com- 
petition.    These  are  deserving  of  careful  attention.     Thus — 

(1.)  The  holograph  obligation  of  a  married  woman,  of  which  the 
date  is  not  proved*  by  extrinsic  evidence,  is  of  no  effect  in  subjecting 
her  husband  to  liability  for  the  debt,  and,  in  a  question  with  the  hus- 
band, will  be  presumed  to  have  been  granted  after  marriage ;  Temple  m.  12490. 
V.  Lady  Whitinghame,  20th  January  1636. 

(2.)  A  holograph  settlement  of  heritage,  not  tested,  and  not  proved 
to  have  existed  sixty  days  before  the  maker's  death,  will,  in  a  question 
with  the  heir,  be  presumed,  whatever  date  appears  upon  its  face,  to 
have  been  executed  within  that  period,  and  will,  therefore,  be  re- 
ducible upon  the  head  of  deathbed  ;  Dows  v.  Dow,  24th  June  1681.    M.  11477. 

(3u)  Where  the  competition  is  with  a  creditor  who  has  used  inhibi- 
tion, a  holograph  writing  dependent  solely  upon  itself  for  evidence  of 
its  date  will  be  presumed,  whatever  it  may  bear  to  the  contrary,  to 
have  been  granted  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  inhibition  ;  Braidie  v.  M.  12275. 
Laird  0/ Faimie,  21st  June  1665.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  was 
foimerly  held  that,  in  competition  with  an  arresting  creditor,  a  holo- 
graph acknowledgment  of  intimation  would  not  be  received  as  evi- 
dence per  se  of  the  priority  of  the  intimation,  and  that,  therefore,  if 
it  was  not  supported  aliunde,  the  arrester  would  be  preferred  ;  Earl  M.  4453. 
of  Selkirk  v.  Oray,  22d  July  1708.     This  doctrine,  however,  was 
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afterwards  departed  from  on  the  ground  of  universal  usage  ;  and  in 
M.  850.  Newton  <k  Oo.  v.  CoUogan  &  Co.,  23d  November  1 785,  a  holograph 

acknowledgment  of  intimation  was  sustained  as  proving  its  own 
date. 

9  S.  662.  The  general  principle  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Winton  v. 

Gibson  &  Winton^  1st  June  1831,  where  a  letter,  produced  to  prove 
tl)e  purpose  for  which  a  bill  was  granted,  was  not  admitted  as  evi- 
dence, as  it  wanted  the  part  of  the  sheet  containing  the  address,  and 
liad  no  post-mark  or  other  adminicle  to  verify  its  date.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  a  holograph  deed  may  receive  the  effect,  to  which  it 
is  entitled  if  established  to  have  been  executed  of  the  date  it  bears, 
that  date  must  be  instructed  by  evidence  external  to  itself;  and  the 
proof  must  be  pregnant — that  is,  full  and  unexceptionable,  wherever 
there  is  room  for  the  suspicion  of  fraud. 
SuDWRiPTiox  The  general  rule,  which  requires  subscription  as  a  necessary  so- 
WSIT8.       ^^    lemnity  in  the  execution  of  deeds,  applies  also  to  holograph  writings, 

and,  if  these  are  not  subscribed,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  party's 
intention  was  altered  or  not  completed.  In  peculiar  circumstances, 
however,  and  where  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  the  writing  is 
complete  without  subscription,  the  absence  of  subscription  will  not 
prevent  its  receiving  effect ;  as  in  the  postscript  to  a  letter,  which  it 
is  not  usual  to  subscribe,  and  where  there  is  no  room  for  the  presump- 
tion of  incomplete  intention,  if  the  letter  is  sent.  Accordingly,  in 
two  old  cases,  unsigned  holograph  postscripts  were  held  binding; 
M.  16965.  Wauchope  v.  Niddrie,  11th  July  1663  ;  case  "  Anent  a  Postscript  to 
2 Br.Supp.5i7.  "  a  Letter"  ]3th  February  1671.     It  has  been  decided  that  where  a 

bill  or  promissory-note  is  holograph,  and  contains  the  obligant's  name 

in  its  body,  but  not  his  subscription,  it  is  a  binding  document,  the 

name  being  (in  the  words  of  the  Report)  "  equal  to  a  subscription," 

M.  1442.  although  it  will  not  warrant  summary  indulgence;  A.  v.  A,  July  1750; 

10  S.  174.        and  in  the  case  of  OiUespie  v.  Donaldsons  Trustees,  22d  December 

1831,  a  party  having  in  his  deed  of  settlement  declared  that  all 
legacies  should  be  effectual  which  were  bequeathed  in  separate  writ- 
ings or  memoranda,  "  although  the  same  be  not  formally  executed, 
"  provided  the  same  express  my  will  and  intention,  and  are  written, 
"  dated,  and  signed  by  me,"  a  holograph  writing  not  subscribed  by 
the  testator,  but  containing  his  name  and  designation,  was  held  to  be 

7  D.  236.         in  law  a  signed  memorandum.     In  the  case  of  Robertson  v.  Offilvie*s 

Trustees,  20th  December  1844,  which  we  have  had  already  occasion 
to  cite,  an  opinion  was  given  from  the  Bench  that  erasures  in  sub- 

Vide  supra,      stantioXibus  do  not  vitiate  a  holograph  deed,  if  it  be  proved  that  the 

pp  130, 131.     ^vriting  superinduced  is  holograph. 

The  distinction  between  holograph  deeds  and  those  which  require 

13  S.  838.         the  solemnities  of  attestation  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Miller  v. 
Farquharson,  29th  May  1835,  where  an  acknowledgment  subscribed 
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by  three  parties  and  holograph  of  one  of  them,  was  found  to  be  inef- 
fectual against  one  of  the  subscribers  who  was  not  the  writer  of  it ; 
but  it  is  assumed,  in  the  pleadings  and  in  the  Judges'  opinions,  that 
the  document  afforded  an  undoubted  claim  against  the  subscriber  by 
whom  it  was  written. 


•• 


In  treating  of  privileged  deeds,  Erskine  has  included  those  sub-  Deeimbtmamt 

PKRSONt). 

InBt.  ill.  2.  2X 


scribed  by  a  number  of  persons  members  of  a  corporate  body,  or  even  ^•^'^"*' 


by  a  number  of  private  persons,  tlie  parties  being  presumed,  he  says, 
to  have  been  witnesses  to  each  other ;  and,  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
he  refers  to  the  cases  of  Forrest  v.  Veitch,  19th  July  1676,  and  Seabox  M.  16970. 
ofQiieensferry  Y.Stewart,  7th  January  1 732.  But,  in  Lord  Corehouse's  M.  16899. 
note  in  the  case  of  Miller  above  cited,  it  is  explained  that  neither  of  13  S.838. 
these  cases  can  be  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  this  point ;  and  in 
Rankin  v.  Williamson,  14th  February  1633,  the  plea  that  witnesses  M.  16881. 
were  unnecessary  to  a  writ  subscribed  by  four  persons,  as  they  were 
witnesses  to  each  other,  was  repelled  ;  and,  in  Duke  of  DougUis  v.  M.  17033. 
LittiegiTs  Creditors,  23d  November  1742,  the  same  argument  having 
l)cen  maintained  on  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  observa- 
tion on  the  Act  1579,  ''  that  where  tiiere  is  a  tripartite  contract  sub- 
"'  scribed  by  the  parties,  they  are  in  place  of  witnesses  to  one  another," 
this  was  treated  by  the  Court  as  untenable,  since  no  writing  bears  all 
parties  to  be  at  the  same  time  present  at  subscribing.     The  doctrine, 
that  if  there  are  more  than  two  obligants  to  a  deed  they  are  to  be 
held  as  witnesses  to  each  other's  subscription,  was  expressly  repudiated 
in  the  case  of  MiUer,  where  it  is  characterized  by  Lord  Gobehousb  as 
"  ill  founded,  and  pregnant  with  danger  ;"  and,  although  the  note  of 
the  same  eminent  Judge  in  this  case  bears,  "  if  the  exception  is  to 
'^be  admitted  at  all,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  case  put  by  Mr. 
"  Erskine,  of  a  deed  granted  by  a  corporate  body  or  a  numerous  asso- 
**  ciation  ;"  yet  the  grounds  for  admitting  the  practice  even  to  that 
limited  extent  are  so  slight  as  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  prudent 
Conveyancer  to  disregard  the  doctrine  entirely. 


8EK  MOMKNT. 


The  expression  in  the  Act  1579,  cap.  80,  "obligations  of  great  i^«k'>» *>»' ^k^- 
"  importance,"  has  been  fixed  by  uniform  practice  to  mean  writs  of 
which  the  subject-matter  exceeds  in  value  £100  Scots  or  £8,  6s.  8d. 
sterling.  Where,  therefore,  t)ie  value  does  not  exceed  that  sum,  wit- 
nesses are  not  requisite,  unless  it  be  to  be  annually  paid ;  for,  although 
the  requirement  of  the  designation  of  the  writer  and  witnesses  in 
1681,  cap.  5,  applied  generally  to  all  deeds,  yet  in  practice  it  has  been 
limited  to  those  which  are  of  importance  in  the  sense  of  the  previous 
Statute,  and  has  never  altered  the  earlier  practice  in  regard  to  incon- 
siderable writings.  The  importance  of  a  deed  in  this  matter  is  to  be 
determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  debtor's  interest  or  liability,  and 
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Deeds  OF  LE8-  the  deed  will  be  reckoned  of  importance  if  the  sum  exceed  £100 
!f^JU2""^*  Scots,  although  it  may  be  payable  to  several  parties  whose  respective 
M.  16836.         shares  will  each  be  less  than  £100  ;  Anderson  y.  TaHxU,  16th  January 

1 668.  In  this  case  a  bond  for  £300  Scots,  divisible  equally  among 
three  parties,  was  reduced  because  subscribed  only  by  one  notary. 
But  an  obligation  subscribed  by  one  notary,  although  for  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding £100  Scots,  will  be  sustained,  provided  the  creditor  restrict 
M.  6840.  his  demand  to  that  amount;  Morton  v.  Elliot,  22d  January  1630. 

A  bond  dd  factum  prcsstandum  is  indivisible,  and  cannot  be  so  re- 
stricted ;  but  a  claim  for  damages  under  such  a  bond,  in  respect  of 
non-performance,  is  divisible,  and  may  be  restricted  so  as  to  validate 
M.  16848.        the  writing  to  the  extent  of  £100  Scots  ;  Ferguson  v.  Macpherson, 

30th  June  1758. 

Testamxiitakt  Mr.  Ebskikb  says  that  "  testamentary  deeds  are  so  much  favoured, 
P^lboed'^*  "  *^**  if  the  testator's  intention  appear  sufficiently,  they  are  sustained, 
Inst  ill.  2. 23.   "  though  not  quite  formal,  especially  if  they  be  executed  where  men 

"  of  skill  in  business  cannot  be  had."  This  doctrine,  however,  must 
be  received  with  very  great  caution.  In  the  two  cases  which  Mr. 
Erskine  cites  in  support  of  it,  the  testaments  were  holograph.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  a  codicil  receives  no  effect,  if  it  be  neither 
holograph  nor  duly  attested ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a  testamen- 
tary deed  has  in  any  case  been  sustained,  where  it  was  not  either 
M.  16849.  attested  by  witnesses,  or  holograph.  In  the  case  of  Farmers  v.  Myles, 
25th  June  1 760,  a  testament  was  reduced,  the  witnesses  to  the  notarial 
execution  having  neither  heard  the  testatrix  authorize  the  subscrip- 
M.  15952.  tion,  nor  seen  her  touch  the  pen  ;  and  in  Crichton,  1 2th  January  1 802, 
a  testamentary  deed,  not  holograph,  and  wanting  the  name  of  the 
writer  and  the  designation  of  the  witnesses,  was  found  ineffectual.  In 
this  case  it  was  observed  from  the  Bench,  that  an  improbative  writing 
has  never  been  sustained  as  a  conveyance  of  moveable  succession, 
unless  there  has  been  a  penuria  peritorum,  as  in  the  case  of  military 
testaments  made  abroad.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  case  is 
11  D.543.  reported,  in  which  an  improbative  testament  was  sustained.  In  Ran- 
kine  v.  Reid,  7th  February  IS^d,  an  attempt  was  made  to  support  a 
codicil,  neither  tested  nor  holograph,  upon  the  plea  of  favour  to  testa- 
mentary writings.  But  that  argument  was  disregarded,  and  the 
writing  found  ineffectual.  An  improbative  writing  may  form  part  of 
a  settlement,  provided  it  is  referred  to  in  a  deed  which  is  probative, 
and  the  connexion  by  reference  clearly  made  out.  This  was  the  ground 
upon  which  an  improbative  letter  was  held  effectual  by  the  House  of 
Ih^A  *"786  •  ^^^  ^^  Inglis  V.  Harper,  1 8th  October  1831,  reversing  the  judgment 
6  S.  864^  '  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Buchan  v.  Inglis,  27th  May  1828.  The 
letter  was  referred  to  in  the  probative  deed  as  of  the  same  date,  and 
as  containing  instructions  to  the  executor. 
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There  is  a  privilege,  however,  extended  to  testamentary  deeds  by  Exsootioh  op 
the  concurring  authority  of  all  our  Institutional  Writers,  viz.,  that  in  ojrTNOTiuiY"^ 
a  testament  of  moveables,  however  valuable,  by  a  party  unable  to  and  two 
write,  execution  by  one  notary  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  is  suffi-  W"»"»**- 
cient     Some  doubt  was  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  this  doctrine  in 
the  case  of  OoUetlyy.  Macfarlaney  1st  August  1843,  where  the  Lord  6  D.  i. 
Justice-Clerk  Hope  reserved,  at  a  Jury  trial,  for  the  determination  of 
the  Court,  whether  a  testament,  bequeathing  between  £200  and  £300, 
could  by  the  law  of  Scotland  be  validly  executed  by  only  one  notary 
and  two  witnesses,  instead  of  two  notaries  and  four  witnesses.    The  Hi.  a.  34. 
doctrine  is,  however,  expressly  laid  down  by  Stair,  by  Erskine,  and  i"'*'234  ^  ^^ 
also  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  Commentaries,  who  places  it  upon  the  ground 
of  preventing  "  the  inconvenient  and  overwhelming  effect  of  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  many  witnesses  in  the  last  hours  of  life  ;"  and  in  Tait's 
Law  of  Evidence  the  rule  is  stated  as  not  doubtful.    The  case  of  Bog  p.  109. 
V.  Hephwm^  18th  January  1623,  is  a  decision  directly  supporting  the  M.  16960. 
validity  of  a  testament  so  executed ;  and  Stoddart  v.  ArkHey^  18th  M.  16857. 
December  1 799,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  usual  for  clergymen  to  be  Pabtsh  Mini. 
notaries.     By  the  Statute  1584,  cap.  133,  clergymen  are  excluded  ^^^^^'^^J^^^ 
from  acting  as  notaries  in  any  matters,  "  the  making  of  testaments  Ti8tamknt8. 
'' alone  excepted  \'  and  Lord  Stair  thinks,  that  the  exception  of  tes- 
taments from  the  rule  requiring  two  notaries  rests  upon  this  reason, 
that  ministers  are  ordinarily  with  sick  persons  at  their  death.    This 
view,  which  connects  the  making  of  a  testament  by  a  minister  as 
notary,  with  the  pastoral  tie,  is  supported  by  a  decision  finding  that 
the  Act  does  not  give  a  universal  power  to  ministers  to  be  notaries 
in  testaments,  and  that  they  can  act  as  such  in  their  own  parishes 
only;  Hepburn  v.  Laird  of  Wauchton,  31st  January  1606.     It  is  by  M.  16827. 
virtue  of  his  clerical  office  alone,  that  a  minister  is  a  notary  in  testa- 
ments.    His  execution  must  contain  the  essentials  of  a  valid  notarial 
execution  ;  and,  therefore,  where  a  testament  signed  by  a  minister  did 
not  bear  to  have  been  so  subscribed  by  warrant  of  the  party,  it  was 
found  null ;  Williamson  v.  Urquhart,  23d  February  1 688.    But  where  M.  16838. 
a  minister  acting  in  this  capacity,  had  signed  the  name  of  the  party 
instead  of  his  own,  the  Court  allowed  the  testament  to  be  completed 
by  the  addition  of  a  notarial  attestation  by  the  minister  after  the 
party's  death  ;  Trail  v.  Trail,  27th  Febrnary  1 805.  M.  15966. 

Receipts  and  discharges  to  tenants  for  their  rents  are,  on  account  Rbceipts  to 
of  the  rusticity  of  tenants,  exempted  from  the  statutory  solemnities,  Tbkantb. 
and  sustained,  though  neither  holograph  nor  tested  ;  Schaw  v.  His  M.  16966. 
Tenants,  4th  July  1667  ;  Boyd  v.  Storie,  7th  November  1674,  M.  16968. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  writings  necessary  in  conducting  com-  Writings  in  re 
mercial  transactions  are  effectual,  although  not  executed  with  legal  myn.^KD. 
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formality,  are  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Bell  in  liis  Commentaries.  It 
would  be  injurious  to  commerce  to  require  formal  writings  in  transac- 
tions of  frequent  occurrence,  and  to  which  it  is  indispensably  requisite 
that  their  progress  should  be  rapid,  and  that  the  business  should  be 
done  in  a  spirit  of  confidenca  Mercantile  writings  also  regulate  the 
transactions  between  subjects  of  different  States,  and  would  be  ren- 
dered impracticable,  if  it  were  attempted  to  subject  foreigners  to  a 
compliance  with  the  peculiar  formalities  of  the  Municipal  Law  of 
other  States.  The  writings  thus  privileged  are  generally  those  em- 
ployed iu,  or  which  have  a  direct  relation  to,  mercantile  affairs  ;  such 
as  orders  for  goods,  mandates,  offers  and  acceptances  in  sales  of 
goods,  writings  relating  to  the  carriage  of  goods,  bills,  promissoiy 
notes,  and  cheques  upon  bankers ;  and  the  privilege  which  such 
writings  enjoy  is,  that  they  are  authentic  without  witnesses,  although 
not  holograph.  They  enjoy  also  this  privilege,  in  addition  to  those 
of  holograph  writings,  that  their  dates  do  not  require  to  be  proved 
by  extraneous  evidence.  Subscription  by  initials,  if  customary  by  the 
party;  is  binding  upon  him,  although  not  effectual  to  authorize  sum- 
mary diligence.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  legal  efiect  given 
to  improbative  letters  and  missives  in  re  mercatorid.  In  Ramsay 
and  Hay  v.  Pyronon,  12th  July  1632,  a  letter  from  one  merchant  to 
another,  acknowledging  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  not  holograph, 
was  sustained  upon  evidence  merely  of  the  party's  subscription.  In 
Thomson  v.  Crichtoriy  11th  January  1676,  a  commission  to  sell  goods, 
subscribed  by  initials,  was  sustained,  the  party  being  accustomed  so 
to  subscribe,  and  the  subscription  proved  by  adminicles.  In  Brebner, 
18th  January  1803,  a  letter  of  indemnity,  not  holograph,  and  not 
naming  the  writer  or  the  names  and  designations  of  the  witnesses,  was 
sustained  as  a  binding  obligation.  Here  it  will  be  useful  to  observe 
the  terms  of  this  letter  of  indemnity,  which  was  a  simple  voluntary 
undertaking,  containing  no  condition  upon  which  the  indemnity  should 
be  dependent ;  and  to  compare  this  case  with  that  of  Robertson  A  Go. 
V.  OaUoway  and  Reid,  11th  December  1821,  in  which  also  an  impro- 
bative letter  of  indemnity  was  found  obligatory.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  you  will  observe  from  the  terms  of  the  letter,  the  under- 
taking was  made  dependent  upon  the  condition,  that  a  certain  sum 
of  money  should  be  advanced  upon  the  day  it  was  written.  Here, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  re»  interventus  would  have  validated  the 
letter,  even  although  it  had  not  been  in  re  mercatorid  ;  while  the  case 
of  Brebner  contained  no  other  element  or  ground  of  privilege,  except^ 
ing  only  that  the  writing  was  in  re  merca/torid.  In  the  case  of  Fater- 
son  V.  Wright,  31st  January  1810,  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  a 
distinction  in  a  letter  of  guarantee  between  its  application  to  pnst 
and  to  future  furnishings.  It  was  held  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  not  to 
be  a  letter  in  re  msrcatorid,  in  so  far  as  regarded  furnishings  prior  to 
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its  date,  but  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  subsequent  articles. 
This,  however,  was  altered ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land bends  to  the  lex  mercatoria  for  the  facility  of  commerce  ;  that 
a  letter  of  guarantee  is  as  often  given  on  account  of  a  transaction 
finished,  as  on  account  of  future  furnishings ;  and  that  the  security 
of  the  debt  already  incurred  was  a  ground  of  credit  for  the  future  fur- 
nishings, which  were,  therefore,  to  be  held  as  made  on  the  faith  of  . 
the  guarantee  for  past  transactions.  The  principle  of  m  interverUuSy 
therefore,  came  in  support  of  the  document  here  also.  This  judgment 
was  affirmed  on  appeal,  4th  July  1815.*^ 

We  have  only  further  to  refer  in  this  place  to  the  important  point  Fitted  and 
of  fitting  and  discharging  accounts.     Where  such  accounts  are  in  re  ^^0"^^^'* 
mercaUmd,  a  discharge  is  held  probative,  though  wanting  witnesses 
and  the  writer's  name ;  Lediev.  MillerSy  27th  January  1714.     But  a  ^'  1^978. 
discharge,  in  order  to  be  so  protected,  must  be  in  re  merctUorid;  and 
if  the  account  be  not  in  relation  to  mercantile  matters,  the  discharge 
will  not  be  sustained  without  the  solemnities.     The  case  of  Campbell  1  S.  446. 
V.  Montgomery,  30th  May  1822,  where  a  discharge  was  supported, 
although  alleged  to  be  improbative,  is  too  briefly  reported  to  show 
the  grounds  upon  which  that  objection  was  disregarded.*f 

We  shall  not  now  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject  of  mercantile  writ- 
ings. We  shall,  ere  long,  have  occasion  to  examine  the  subject  of 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory-notes,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
subject  of  conveyancing  in  connexion  with  these  writs,  and  any 
observations  with  respect  to  their  form  and  requisites  will  be  more 
conveniently  introduced  then. 

The  last  class  of  deeds,  to  which  we  shall  refer  as  receiving  legal  Foreign dkedb, 
effect,  although  not  authenticated  according  to  the  statutory  formali-  ^^fg.^^  ^ 

*  The  Mcpcantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  Scotland,  1856,  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  60,  enacta,  19  &  20  Vict, 
sect  6,  "  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  all  guarantees,  secnritiee,  or  cautionary  <^*  60. 
"  oUigations  made  or  graijted  by  any  person  for  any  other  person,  and  all  representations 
"  asd  assurances  as  to  the  character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings,  of  any  person, 
''  made  or  granted,  to  the  effect,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  person  to  obtain  credit, 
"  money,  goods,  or  postponement  of  payment  of  debt,  or  of  any  other  obligation  demandable 
"  from  him,  shall  b«  in  writing,  and  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  person  undertaking  such 
"  guarantee,  security,  or  cautionary  obligation,  or  making  such  representations  and  assur- 
**  aoces,  or  by  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him  or  them,  otherwise  the  same  shall  haye 
"  no  effect."  Sect.  7  enacts,  that  such  guarantees  to  or  for  a  company,  shall  not  be  binding 
sfter  a  change  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  partners  of  the  company  to  whom  the  same  has 
lieea  granted  or  made,  or  of  the  company  Ibr  which  the  same  has  been  granted  or  made, 
anleas  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  or  necessarily  implied. 

t  A  bank  pass-book  is  not  a  fitted  and  discharged  account  as  regards  the  entries  which 
it  coDtains.  Thus,  a  sum  of  £S0  having  been  entered  twice  in  a  pass-book  per  incurtam, 
the  House  of  Lords,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Ciourt  of  Sesbion,  held  that  the  entries  in 
tbe  pass-book  were  not  per  se  probative  against  the  bank,  so  as  to  exclude  all  other  evidence 
except  writ  or  oath,  but  that  it  was  competent  to  the  bank  to  lead  parole  evidence  of  the  19  D.  519 ; 
aiitake  which  had  been  committed ;  Commercial  Bank  v.  Bhind,  24th  February  1857 ;  3  Macq.  App. 
reeerted  10th  February  1860.  ^*^- 
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FoRBioHDEKDe,  tics,  18  that  of  ForeigQ  Deeds.  Tliis  is  a  rule  founded  upon  the  law 
of  nations,  and  adopted  by  everj  civilised  state  upon  a  principle 
styled  contitas  legum^  as  expressive  of  the  respect  due  by  one  state 
to  the  laws  of  another.  It  is  only  within  certain  limits,  however, 
that  this  rule  receives  effect ;  and  the  leading  principle  which  regu- 
lates its  application  is  this — that  deeds  executed  in  a  foreign  country 
affect  that  portion  of  the  maker's  property,  which  is  held  to  accom- 
pany his  domicile.  By  a  fiction  of  the  law,  all  a  man's  personal 
property  is  presumed  to  be  along  with  his  person,  and  under  the 
protection  and  control  of  the  state  where  he  resides.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  personal  contracts  and  obligations  made  in  a  foreign  country,  that 
the  privilege  is  extended ;  and  if  these  be  executed  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  made,  they  will  receive 
the  same  effect,  in  so  far  as  that  is  competent,  as  if  they  had  been 
executed  in  Scotland,  and  completed  according  to  the  solemnities  of 

M.  4472.  our  law.     An  example  of  this  is  presented  in  the  case  of  The  York 

Building  Company^  Slst  January  178:3,  where  bonds  in  the  English 
form,  and  transferred  by  blank  indorsements,  being  6bjected  to  as 
defective  by  the  Law  of  Scotland,  the  objection  was  disregarded  by 

10  D.  1408.  the  Court ;  and  in  The  Oreat  Northern  Railway  Company  v.  Laing, 
24th  June  1848,  a  mandate  authenticated  by  a  seal,  as  required  in 
England  where  it  was  executed,  was  held  valid.  The  principle  of 
comitas  legum  is  in  some  instances  allowed  to  operate,  so  as  to  regulate 
the  contract  between  the  parties  according  to  the  lex  lod  contradus^ 
even  although  the  terms  of  the  contract  should  be  inconsistent  with 

1  a  89.  the  statutory  law  of  this  country  ;  thus,  in  Wilkinson  v.  Monies,  28th 

Juno  1821,  the  Court  gave  judgment  for  interest  at  7  percent,  being 
the  rate  allowed  upon  open  accounts  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina, 
although  the  highest  legal  rate  in  this  country  was  5  per  cent. ;  and 

3  S.  46.  in  GiUow  and  Company  v.  Burgess^  21st  May  1824,  a  claim  of  interest 

which  would  have  been  sustained  by  the  law  of  this  countiy,  was 
disallowed,  the  law  of  England,  which  was  the  locus  contractus^  per- 
mitting no  interest  upon  book-accounts. 

As  this  authority  given  to  deeds  executed  in  foreign  countries  is 
founded  upon  the  jurisdiction  derived  by  the  foreign  country  through 
the  person  of  the  grantor  over  his  personal  estate,  no  such  result  can 
follow  with  respect  to  his  heritable  estate,  which  is  immoveable,  and 
remains  subject  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Tlie  heritable  estate  can  thus  be  effectually  conveyed,  or  otherwise 
affected,  by  those  forms  alone,  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  it  lies  ;  and  as  the  Law  of  Scotland,  besides 
requiring  the  statutory  solemnities  in  deeds  relating  to  heritable 
rights,  has  adopted  certain  rules,  according  to  which  alone  heritage 
can  be  transmitted,  it  follows  that  a  foreign  deed  not  executed 
according  to  those  solemnities  or  rules  can  have  no  effect  in  the 
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eonyeyance  of  a  Scottish  heritable  estate  ;  and  so  utterly  inept  and 
void  is  a  foreign  deed  for  this  purpose,  that  it  will  not  even  found  an 
action  against  the  grantor  of  it  to  oblige  him  to  grant  a  formal  dis- 
position ;  Earl  of  Dalkeith  y.  Book,  Februaiy  1729.  But  although  a  M.  4464. 
foreign  deed  is  ineffectual  to  convey  heritable  property,  an  obligation 
to  convey  such  property  in  Scotland  (which  is  of  tho  nature  of  a  per- 
aonal  contract),  may  be  effectually  undertaken  in  a  deed  executed 
according  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  country ;  Cunninghame  v.  Lady  M.  43S2. 
Semple,  5th  July  1706.  This  was  a  case  of  mutual  indentures, 
executed  in  England  between  two  brothers,  and  perfected  by  delivery, 
in  which  they  bound  themselves  that  the  survivor  should  succeed  to 
the  other's  estata  These  indentures  the  Lords  found  a  sufficient 
foundation  to  reduce  a  disposition  granted  by  one  of  the  brothers, 
contraiy  to  the  obligations  contained  in  them.  Where  a  deed  exe- 
CQted  in  the  English  form  is  so  conceived  as  to  confer  upon  the 
grantee  an  interest  or  claim  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  that 
claim  or  interest  will  receive  effect,  although  it  would  not  be  avail- 
able against  real  estate  in  England,  and  this  being  a  question 
determinable  by  the  law  of  this  country,  the  Court  will  not  inquire 
what  effect  such  obligations  would  receive  against  heritage  in 
England ;  Weir  v.  Laing,  6th  December  1821.  i  s.  192. 

It  is  a  question  not  apparently  decided,  and  upon  which  opposite 
opinions  prevail,  whether  a  power  of  attorney  or  commission,  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  law  of  the  grantor's  residence,  but  not  proba- 
tive according  to  the  Law  of  Scotland,  be  a  sufficient  authority  to 
the  mandatory  to  execute  a  conveyance  of  lands.  By  some  it  is  held, 
that  the  faculty  to  convey  is  a  power  personal  to  the  grantor,  and 
which  he  may  competently  depute  according  to  the  legal  forms  which 
regulate  his  personal  obligations  ;  while  others  hold  that  this  being 
in  the  matter  of  the  title  of  a  Scottish  heritable  estate,  the  commis* 
sion  must  be  probative  according  to  the  law  of  this  country.  While 
the  point  remains  unsettled  by  a  clear  authority,  Conveyancers  will 
no  doubt  deem  it  prudent  to  act  upon  the  opinion  which  requires  the 
deed  to  be  unchallengeable  by  the  law  of  Scotland 

In  order  that  a  deed,  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  Natuke  of 
state,  may  receive  effect  in  Scotland,  its  nature  must  be  such  as  is  muot  be  agrkk- 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  Scotland — such,  that  if  a  similar  deed  were  ^ble  to  law 
executed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  would,  ^ 
without   doubt,   receive  effect      Therefore,  a   testament  executed  Ekolibh  testa- 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  and  which,  by  the  law  of  that  ^^b^S^i 
country,  would  be  effectual  to  convey  lands  in  England,  will  receive  heritage. 
iu>  Buch  effect  in  Scotland,  the  law  of  which  holds  null  any  settle- 
ment of  heritage  by  a  testament,  although  executed  agreeably  to  its 
own  forms.     Therefore,  in  Mdoil  v.  Drummond,  3d  July  1 634,  a  M.  4483. 
^ttish  heritable  bond  was  found  not  legally  conveyed  by  an  English 
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testament ;  and  in  Crawfurda  v.  Crawfurd^  14th  Januaiy  1774,  the 
same  was  found  with  respect  to  a  testament  made  in  Holland.  Bat 
where  the  Scottish  heritable  estate  is  conveyed  by  a  formal  disposi- 
tion, duly  executed  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  referring 
to  a  foreign  will  made,  or  to  be  made,  for  the  purposes  to  which  such 
estate  is  to  be  applied,  such  a  disposition  and  will  taken  together 
will  form  an  effectual  settlement ;  Ker  v.  Ker's  Trustees,  24th 
February  1829  ;  Cameron  Y.Mackie,  etc  (Dick's  Trustees),  19th  May 
1831,  affirmed  29th  August  1833.  It  also  follows  from  the  principle 
that  a  foreign  deed  must  be  such  that  a  deed  of  the  same  nature 
would  receive  effect  in  Scotland,  that  a  nuncupative  testament, 
although  made  formally,  and  binding  .according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  is  made,  will  receive  no  effect  in  Scotland,  where 
nuncupative  testaments  are  rejected,  in  so  far  as  they  exceed  the 
sum  of  i£lOO  Scot& 

In  order  that  a  foreign  deed  may  receive  effect  in  this  country,  it 
is  an  implied  condition  that  it  be  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  was  made.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Ellbnbobouoh  : — 
"  A  contract  must  be  available  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is 
'^  entered  into,  or  it  is  void  all  the  world  oyer.''  When  a  question 
arises  with  regard  to  the  validity  or  import  of  a  foreign  deed,  which 
falls  to  be  determined  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
deed  was  made,  the  law  of  that  country  is  ascertained  by  obtaining 
the  opinion  of  eminent  lawyera  In  Mr.  Erskine's  time  it  appean 
that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  foreign  countries  was  procured  in 
such  casea  By  the  modem  practice,  a  case  is  laid  before  eminent 
counsel,  and  their  answer  is  held  to  fix  the  foreign  law.*^  The  law  of 
the  foreign  country  is  regarded  as  matter  of  fact  to  be  ascertained  in 
the  manner  mentioned.  But  it  must  be  truly  a  point  of  law  proper 
to  the  foreign  country  that  is  resolved  in  this  manner.  A  foreign 
lawyer  having  given  the  construction  of  a  will  upon  questions  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  having  subsequently,  upon  a  further  question  put 
by  the  Scotch  judge,  answered  that  the  construction  was  not  depen- 
dent upon  the  foreign  law,  or  upon  its  technical  rules,  but  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  plain  interpretation  of  the  words,  and 
that  the  Judge  of  any  court,  conversant  with  the  language,  was 
entitled  and  bound  to  give  his  judgment  according  to  his  own  unde^ 
standing  of  the  words  used — the  construction  was  held  not  to  be 
matter  of  foreign  law,  and  the  Court  not  bound,  therefore,  by  the 

*  By  tbe  Act  22  and  23  Vict.  c.  63,  it  is  competent  for  the  Coarts  in  any  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions  to  remit  a  case  for  tbe  opinion  in  law  of  a  superior  Court  in  any  other 
part  thereof,  and  such  opinion  is  to  be  applied  by  the  Coart  making  the  remit.  The 
correctness  of  the  opinion  so  giyen  may  be  renewed  in  the  event  of  the  case  being  taken  to 
appeal. 

By  the  Act  24  and  25  Vict,  ell,  similar  facilities  are  granted  for  obtaining  the  opinioo 
of  Coarts  of  snch  foreign  conntries  as  may  hare  entered  into  a  convention  for  the  purpose. 
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opinion  returned;  ThoirisofCs  Trustees y.  Alexander^  18th  December uD. 2 n. 
1S51. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  order  to  be  received  in  our  Courts,  foreign  Evidbhct  of 
documents  require  to  be  authenticated  by  a  notaiy  public,  or  British  of^rxioh 
consul,  or  the  major  of  the  town ;  Dubrow  v.  Mackintosh,  27th  dooumiktb. 
November  1852.     English  letters  of  administration,  being  familiarly  i^  !>•  123. 
known  in  Scotland,  are  admitted  without  authentication. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  aSNBBAL  8TBUCTUBE   OF  DBBD8 THB  CLAUSES  OOXMOIT  TO   MOST 

DEEDS — ^TUE  NATURE  OF  WABEANDIGE — BEOISTRATION  OF  DEEDS. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  subject,  which  related  to  the  things  requiring 
to  be  observed  in  all  deeds,  we  have  now  examined  two  subordinate 
heads — the  first  relating  to  the  preliminary  conditions  of  capacity  io 
the  parties,  capability  of  conveyance  in  the  subject-matter,  and  con- 
sent in  the  grantor  ;  the  second  embracing  the  statutory  solemnities 
of  deeds,  with  a  notice  of  the  instruments  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  these  solemnities.  We  now  proceed  with  the  third 
head  of  the  first  part,  in  which,  agreeably  to  our  plan,  we  are  to 
examine  the  general  structure  of  a  deed,  and  the  clauses  which  are 
common  to  most  deeds. 
TuTiKa-  That  portion  of  a  deed  which  expresses  compliance,  and  in  itself 

CLAUSE  Aix>NK   compUos,  with  the  statutory  solemnities — ^and  which,  on  account  of  its 
DBKos.  function  as  a  witness  to  the  strict  observance  of  these  solemnities,  is 

called  the  testing-clause — is  in  reality  the  only  part  which  is  common 
to  all  deeda  Each  class  of  instruments  has,  no  doubt,  its  own  peculiar 
array  of  clauses,  or,  as  Blackstone  terms  them,  **  orderly  parts ;"  and 
of  these  clauses  or  orderly  parts,  some  are  common  to  various  classes ; 
but  the  testing-clause  alone  is  that  which  none  of  them  can  dispense 
with,  and  which  gives  to  every  instrument  the  character  of  a  solemn 
deed.  In  the  large  space,  therefore,  which  we  have  given  to  the 
consideration  of  the  solemnities  of  execution,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  require  to  be  expressed  and  exliibited  in  the  testing- 
clause,  a  broad  foundation  has  been  laid  Y^hich,  it  will  afterwarda 
appear,  serves  with  but  few  exceptions  for  every  part  of  the  subject 
At  the  same  time  there  are  some  other  things  essential  to  all  deeds, 
and  a  few  clauses  common  to  many,  and  it  will  be  useful  and  con-* 
venicnt  to  bestow  a  short  attention  upon  these  at  this  point. 
Name  ahd  1.  The  Name  and  Designation  of  the  Oranter  of  the  Deed. — These 

DBsioNATios      fliust  bo  accuratolv  set  forth.     This  is  usually  done  at  the  commence* 
ment.     But  it  is  not  essential  that  the  grantor  s  name  and  designation 
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occupy  that  place.  In  some  cases  it  is  convenient,  and  even  neces* 
sarj,  that  it  be  otherwise — as  in  deeds  of  accession  by  creditors,  and 
other  deeds  to  be  subscribed  by  parties  not  known  when  the  deed  is 
prepared,  and  in  which  it  is  convenient  and  safe  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  many  names.  Such  writings  begin  with  the  general  *'  We,'* 
or,  in  the  third  person,  ''  7^e  parties,"  and  they  refer  to  the  testing- 
clause  for  a  specification  of  the  names  and  designations  of  the  granters. 
In  whatever  part  of  the  deed,  however,  the  granter  is  named,  his  name 
must  be  correct,  and  he  must  be  so  designated  by  his  profession,  or 
residence,  or  other  certain  description,  as  to  distinguish  him  from  all 
other  persons.  This  is  the  criterion  of  the  sufficiency  of  a  designa-  Ciutbriov  op 
tion,  viz.,  that  it  so  marks  out  the  party  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  '>«»'"^''>o"- 
his  identity ;  and  an  instance  of  it  is  presented  in  Dickson  Jk  Heriot  m.  16918. 
V.  Logan,  22d  December  1710,  where  a  contract  of  marriage,  which 
bore  to  be  written  by  the  said  Mr.  John  Dickson  (the  husband)  was 
sustained,  although  he  was  not  otherwise  designed  therein  than  in 
the  nsoal  expression,  that  the  parties  contractors  accepted  of  each 
other  as  their  lawful  ^'  future  spouses."^  We  have  already  seen  in 
a  testamentary  writing  the  designation  of  the  granter  supplied  by 
construction  from  his  relationship  to  parties  named  in  the  writ  Con- 
tracts of  marriage  and  testaments,  however,  are  favourably  regarded  ; 
and  these  decisions  show  that  this  is  a  point  to  be  carefully  attended 
to,  and  that  no  room  for  dubiety  ought  to  be  left  I  have  not  met 
with  any  case  of  an  error  in  the  grantor's  name.  In  treating  of  the 
designation  of  witnesses  we  have  found  that  a  misnomer  of  a  witness 
is  fatal,  although  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  person  ;  and  under 
the  title  FaIiSA  Demonstratxo  in  the  Dictionary,  you  will  find  several 
examples  of  estates  ineffectually  attached,  owing  to  errors  in  the 
names  of  attainted  parties.  These  cases  also  illustrate  the  distinction 
between  a  designation  on  the  one  hand,  which,  although  meagre,  yet 
distinguishes  the  person,  and  is,  therefore,  held  sufficient,  and  positive  EniioinEovs 
error  on  the  other  hand,  which  vitiates,  although  there  may  be  no  ^™^°''^'"'®"- 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  individual.  Thus,  Lord  Forbes  of  Pitsligo 
was  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Lord 
Pitsligo,  and  he  claimed  his  estate  notwithstanding,  on  the  plea  that 
the  attainder  could  not  affect  him,  since  it  did  not  mention  him  by 

*  The  question,  What  is  a  Bofficient  designation  ?  will  be  foand  yery  faWy  diacnssed  in  the 
opnions  of  the  Judges  of  the  Second  Diyision  in  deciding  the  case  of  Joel  v.  Oill,  23d  No-  22  D.  6. 
vember  1S59.  This  was  a  petition  for  recal  of  sequestration  on  the  gronnd,  inter  aliOi  that 
the  bsnkrapt  was  not  sufficiently  designed.  He  had  been  a  practising  barrister,  and  was 
still  on  the  Rolls  of  Court,  but  had  no  residence  in  England.  Having  come  to  Scotland,  and 
i^ded  forty  day-s  at  TohermoTy,  he  was  designed  in  the  petition  as  "  sometime  residing  at 
''  Park  Villa,  Bichmond,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  now  residing  at  Tobermory,  in  the 
"  ItUnd  of  Mull  and  county  of  Argyle."  The  Court  held  the  designation  sufficient,  but 
miy  by  a  majority.  It  was  observnl  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  as  a  general  rule,  that  "  the 
"  proper  designation  of  any  person  is  a  statement  of  bis  present  occupation  and  residence.*' 
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his  true  title  of  Lord  Forbes  of  Pitaligo.  The  Court  of  Session  sus- 
tained the  claim,  but  the  decision  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  grounds  that,  although  in  the  patent  of  nobility  the 
title  was  Lord  Forbes  ofPitsligo,  yet  the  claimant  and  his  ancestors 
had  subscribed  deeds  and  other  instruments,  sometimes  by  the  name 
or  style  of  Forbes  of  Pitdigo^  and  sometimes  simply  PUdigo — ^ihat 
they  had  been  described  in  legal  proceedings  in  both  ways — that  they 
had  been  entered  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  been  described  in 
Acts  of  Parliament  by  the  style  of  Lord  PUdigo— and  that  it  was 
not  alleged  that  any  one  else  was  called  by  that  title    This  case  is 

M.  4I5&         reported  under  the  name  of  Dickie  ▼.  The  King's  AdvocaiSt  16th 

November  1749.    On  the  other  hand,  the  attainder  was  found  ineffec- 

M.  4162.         ^^i  jjQ  Macdonald  v.  The  King's  Advocate,  21st  December  1 751,  the 

Christian  name  of  the  party  having  been  inserted  in  the  Act  as 
Donald  instead  of  Bonald.  Tlie  circumstances  under  which  these 
decisions  were  pronounced  were,  no  doubt,  such  as  to  prevent  the 
deduction  from  them  with  certainty  of  fixed  rules  on  the  point  to 
which  we  now  refer.  But  it  cannot  be  without  its  use  to  observe  the 
important  distinction  observed  in  the  disposal  of  cases  decided  under 
the  same  general  circumstances.    The  designation  of  a  party  as  an 

14  D.  114.       officer  in  the  army  or  navy  is  sufficient  without  his  residence  ;  Oor- 

don  V.  H.RJS.  Prince  Albert,  28th  November  1851.    And,  where 

there  was  an  error  in  a  widow's  maiden  name,  but  her  residence  and 

the  name  of  her  deceased  husband  were  correct,  the  error  was  dis- 

7  D.  1009.       regarded  upon  the  rule  constat  de  persona  ;  Mvir  v.  Hood,  10th  July 

1845. 
^»f^fl^l!f «  ^f  tl^6  grantor  executes  the  deed  in  a  particular  character,  as  tutor 
KZSCUTB8.  or  curator  for  a  minor,  or  as  factor,  trustee,  or  otherwise,  that  charao- 
ter  ought  to  be  added  immediately  after  his  designation  ;  and  when 
the  deed  is  granted  with  the  consent  of  another,  the  name  and  design 
nation  of  the  consenter  are  to  be  set  forth,  and  a  statement  given 
expressive  of  the  interest  in  relation  to  which  the  consent  is  -given. 
These  points  will  be  fully  and  particularly  illustrated  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  details  of  particular  deeds. 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  to  d^eds.  In  such  writs  as  are 
the  grounds  of  diligence,  or  the  commencement  of  a  process  in  which 
decree  is  to  follow,  the  name  and  designation  must  be  correct ;  but 
an  error  in  the  course  of  procedure,  as  in  a  reclaiming  note,  is  less 

15  D.  664.        material,  and  may  be  corrected  ;  Mackenzie  v.  Cameron,  20th  May 

1863. 

I^r^t!!^'  ^^  When  a  party  has  occasion  for  any  cause  to  change  his  name,  it  is 

not  unusual  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  authority.  But  there 
is  no  need  of  judicial  authority  to  entitle  a  man  in  Scotland  to  change 

13 S. 262.        his  name;  Young,  14th  January  1835;  Kinlock  v.  Lourie,   13th 

16  D.  197.       December  1858. 
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2.  The  GatAse  of  Oranting. — After  the  granter's  name  and  deeigna*  CoHUDnATiun. 

OS  CADSB  C 
ORAKTIXO. 


tion,  there  is  generally  inserted  the  cause  of  granting,  which  is  teohni-*  ^'  ^^""^  ^^ 


€allj  called  the  consideration,  %.e.,  the  price,  or  loan,  or  other  reason, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  deed  is  granted.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
is  not  in  every  case  necessary  to  express  the  consideration,  but  it  is 
indispensable  to  do  so  in  some  cases,  as  in  apprentice  deeds,  and  deeds 
of  conveyance  and  sale,  in  which  the  Stamp  Acts  require  the  const* 
deration  to  be  truly  set  forth ;  and  it  is  almost  without  exception 
always  advisable  to  mention  the  cause  of  granting,  not  only  that  the 
deed  may  be  impressed  with  the  character  of  fulness  and  authenti- 
city, but  in  order  to  show  also  its  true  legal  effects,  which  in  some 
respects,  and  particularly,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  regard  to 
the  warrandice  implied  by  the  terms  of  the  transaction,  are  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  consideration. 

When  the  cause  of  granting  is  love  or  regard,  as  in  voluntary  pro-  Dbbdb^ 
visions  to  relatives  or  others,  the  deed  is  said  to  be  gratuitous  or    '^^^"^^ 
IvtcnUive, — ^lucrative,  that  is,  with  respect  to  the  grantee,  to  whom  it 
is  gain,  as  he  has  given  nothing  for  it.    A  deed  granted,  because  the 
party  sees  it  to  be  right,  although  enjoined  by  no  law  or  obligation, 
is,  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  granting,  termed  ratiotMl    A  deed  Ratioiiil, 
granted  for  a  price  or  other  consideration,  as  in  sales,  loans,  contracts 
of  marriage,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  onerous.    When  no  consideration  is  Ohbrous. 
stated,  the  deed  is  presumed  to  be  gratuitous ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bare  statement  of  a  consideration  will  not  be  received  as 
evidence  that  a  deed  is  truly  onerous  where  the  circumstances  are 
suspicious,  as  in  writings  granted  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  in  defraud 
of  creditors.     Of  this  examples  are  given  in  notes  6  and  6  on  page 
189  of  the  second  volume  of  Bell's  Commentaries,  from  two  unre- 
ported cases.    In  one  of  these,  the  statement  of  the  price  in  the  deed 
was  supported  by  evidence  that  the  money  had  been  counted  over 
and  paid ;  but  the  Court  required  evidence  that  it  was  not  a  sham 
but  a  real  bond  fide  payment.     In  the  other  case,  a  bill  was  produced 
as  evidence  of  the  debt,  but  being  inter  conjunctos  it  was  held  neces- 
saiy  to  prove  it  otherwise. 

The  cause  of  granting  is  frequently  involved  in  a  series  of  trans- 
actions, complicated  it  may  be,  and  which  cannot  be  perspicuously 
exhibited  without  a  careful  and  articulate  recital.  This  must,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  circumstances ;  and  it  is  here  that  a 
C<»iveyancer  will  mainly  reap  benefit  from  his  general  education.  His 
knowledge  of  language  and  of  the  precise  import  of  terms — ^the  skill, 
acquired  by  study  and  confirmed  by  practice,  in  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, together  with  logical  discrimination — these  will  all  be  efficient  Narrative. 
aids  in  enabling  him  to  give  a  lucid  narrative,  free  from  terms  of 
obscurity,  and  so  constructed  as  to  make  all  clear,  and  yet  give  pro^ 
minence  to  what  is  chiefly  important.    Prolixity,  and  the  introduction 
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Catoc  of  of  unnecessary  matter,  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  brevity  and 
oRANTnia—  conciseness  studied,  in  as  hr  as  consistent  with  the  distinct  expression 
of  everything  essential.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  rigid 
accuracy  of  statement  is  indispensable,  and  that  the  least  variance 
with  truth,  either  directly  or  by  equivocation,  will  be  fatal  The  law, 
enforced  by  the  interests  of  men,  is  too  clear-sighted  an  interpreter 
to  be  deceived  by  that  which,  although  literally  true,  is  essentially 
false.  It  acts  upon  the  maxim,  "  Qui  hoBret  in  literd,  hasret  in  cor- 
tice  ;'  and  is  not  content  with  going  only  skin-deep  into  the  subject 
of  examination,  but  lays  bare  and  open  the  inmost  discoverable  parts 
of  the  true  matter.  Deeds  of  a  tortuous  character  are  most  likely  to 
occur  in  matters  involving  the  interests  of  a  third  party  not  cognisant 
of  the  transaction,  and  in  which  the  truth  must  be  violated,  tampered 
with,  equivocated  or  concealed,  in  order  to  attain  the  end  in  view. 
The  first  appearance  of  such  a  character  in  a  transaction  is,  of  course, 
the  signal  for  withdrawing  from  it  to  the  practitioner  who  respects 
himself  and  his  profession. 
Tbb  aotoptbe  3.  The  Act  of  the  Oranter, — The  next  part  of  the  deed  is  that  which 
oKAMTKR.  contains  the  act  of  the  grantor — as  his  obligation  in  a  bond,  or  his 
conveyance  in  a  disposition.  This  must  be  clearly  expressed,  and  it 
must  contain  everything  that  is  necessary  distinctly  to  define  the 
subject  of  the  deed,  as  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation, 
or  of  the  thing  conveyed.  Ambiguity  or  insuflSciency  of  expression 
here  may  be  productive  of  very  serious  consequences,  and  there  will 
be  enough  to  regret,  although  the  irritation  and  expense  of  a  law-suit 
should  be  the  only  evil  result.  The  advantage  of  explicitness  hero 
1  S.  223.  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Fraeer  v.  M'Donald^  20th  December  1821, 

where  a  sum  assigned  was  described  first  as  £1200  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  as  £1200  sterling,  and 
a  litigation  ensued  to  determine  whether  the  thing  assigned  was  so 
much  stock,  or  so  much  money  sterling,  payable  out  of  that  stock. 
A  striking  example  of  the  serious  efiects  that  may  result  from  imper- 
1  S.  44.  foct  description  of  the  subject  conveyed,  is  afforded  by  Livingstone  v. 

Clark,  31st  May  1821.  Here  a  party  possessing  two  contiguous  pro- 
perties, held  by  separate  titles  of  different  superiors,  built  a  dike 
cutting  off  300  acres  from  the  one,  and  adding  them  to  the  other.  He 
then  sold  the  property  to  which  the  acres  had  been  added,  declaring 
the  dike  to  be  the  boundary  ;  and  he  afterwards  sold  the  other  pro- 
perty described  as  in  the  titles,  and  without  mention  of  the  300  acres 
or  of  the  dike.  In  a  question  between  the  purchasers,  it  was  held 
that  the  feudal  title  to  the  300  acres  was  in  the  second  purchaser. 
These  cases  sufficiently  illustrate  the  general  point  which  I  desire  to 
explain  at  present,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  a  correct  definition  of  the 

Name  and  de-  ^^^^^  Undertaken  or  conveyed. 

BioMATiov  OF  Tho  clausc  or  part  containing  the  act  of  the  granter,  contains  also 
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the  name  of  the  grantee — ^the  person  in  whose  favour  the  deed  is 
made ;  and  his  designation  will  either  be  inserted  here  or  ascertained 
by  reference  to  a  previous  part.  The  name  and  designation  of  the 
grantee  is  an  essential  requisite.  We  have  already  seen  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  vitiation  in  part  of  the  name  of  a  disponee  in  the 
case  of  Redder,  where  the  deed  was  reduced,  although  the  name  was  Svpra,  p.  129. 
inserted  entire  in  the  testing-clause ;  and  similar  consequences  result- 
ing from  vitiation  in  the  designation  of  the  first  heir-substitute  under 
an  entail  in  the  case  of  Shepherd,  where  also  the  deed  was  reduced, 
and  at  a  distance  of  eighty  years  from  its  date. 

4  Clause  of  Warrandice. — The  next  point  proper  for  consideration  i.  Pbmokal 
here  is  the  subject  of  warrandice,  which  applies  to  all  deeds  of  con-  ^a***"""*^"- 
veyance.  Warrandice  is  an  obligation  by  the  grantor  of  a  deed,  that 
the  subject  conveyed  shall  be  secure  and  effectual  to  the  grantee, 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  its  being  evicted  by  any  one  having  a  better 
title  than  is  conferred  upon  the  grantee,  the  grantor  shall  make  it 
good  to  him.  This  obligation  is  either  implied  or  expressed — where 
not  expressed,  the  extent  of  the  warrandice^  i.e,,  the  degree  in  which 
the  granter  is  bound  to  make  up  or  warrant  the  matter  conveyed,  is 
regulated  by  fixed  rules  of  law,  which  impose  different  degrees  of 
liability  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  rules  by  which 
implied  warrandice  is  regulated  are  the  following  :— 

(1.)  In  ffratuitotis  deeds,  the  warrandice  implied  is  merely  that  the  Warrakdxcts 
granter  shall  not  afterwards  grant  any  deed  prejudicial  to  the  gift —  ""-J™  " 
with  this  qualification,  that  he  may,  notwithstanding,  grant  a  deed,  dbxds. 
which  he  was  previously  under  an   obligation  to  execute ;  for  a 
gratuitous  conveyance  transfers  the  subject  simply  as  the  granter 
possesses  it,  and  no  warrandice,  therefore,  is  implied  against  either 
previous  deeds,  or  acts,  or  their  consequences.     The  distinguishing 
character  of  the  warrandice  of  gratuitous  deeds  then  is,  that  it  secures 
the  grantee  against  future  deeds  inconsistent  with  the  grant. 

(2.)  The  next  kind  of  warrandice  is  the  warrandice  of  transactions,  Wariandics 
as  it  is  called  by  Erskine — that  is,  where  tlie  deed  is  not  gratuitous,  ^'  trahsao- 
bnt  the  consideration  is  not  commensurate  with  the  subject  conveyed, 
being  the  result  of  compromise  or  arrangement.  In  such  cases,  the 
warrandice  is,  that  the  granter  has  done,  and  that  he  shall  do,  no  act 
inconsistent  with  the  grantee's  security.  It  differs  from  the  warran- 
dice of  gratuitous  deeds,  inasmuch  as  it  applies  to  past  as  well  as  to 
future  deeds. 

(3.)  The  next  degree  of  warrandice  is  absolute,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  Warrakdicb 
in  the  ordinary  style,  warrandice  against  all  mortal  or  against  all  g^^  tor'adk- 
deadly.     This  is  implied  in  all  sales  for  an  adequate  price  ;  and  the  quatk  prick. 
import  of  jt  is,  that  the  seller  warrants  the  title  to  be  free  of  all  de- 
fects prior  to  the  grant.    In  the  language  of  Stair,  vendidit  imports  ab- 
solute warrandice,  because  it  implies  that  an  equivalent  price  was  paid. 
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Warrahdicb,  Warrandice  may  apply  to  the  quality  of  the  subject  contracted 
Wi^MTT  &^^^ — ^  ^^  ^he  sale  of  a  horse,  where  an  adequate  price  imports 
implied  warrandice  against  unsoundness  and  vice,''^  and  in  a  lease  of 
subjects  for  a  particular  purpose,  in  which  there  is  implied  warran* 
dice«  not  only  that  the  possession  shall  be  secure,  but  that  the  subject 
shall  be  fit  for  the  purpose — ^for  instance,  that  a  dwelling-house  shall 
be  wind  and  water  tight ;  or  the  warrandice  may  relate  only  to  the 
security  of  the  possession  or  sufficiency  of  the  title.  The  latter  is 
the  warrandice  in  conveyances  of  lands  and  of  debts.  In  these, 
therefore,  absolute  warrandice,  which  is  the  highest  personal  warran- 
dice, infers  that  the  grantor  is  to  guarantee  the  right  as  unqoeation- 
able.  So  in  a  sale  of  lands,  absolute  warrandice  is  warrandice  against 
all  defects  of  title  and  means ;  *'  I,  the  seller,  become  absolutely 
"  bound,  that  this  conveyance  shall  secure  to  you,  the  purchaser,  a 
"  legal  right  to  the  lands  conveyed.''  But  this  is  no  security  against 
any  damnum  fataie,  whereby  the  subject  itself  may  perish  or  be  de- 
teriorated, and  if  the  land  or  house  sold  is  destroyed  by  an  earth* 
quake  or  by  fire,  or  by  volcanic  eruption,  as  happened  to  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  the  loss  is  to  the  purchaser,  who  buys  with  all  such 
risks,  and  has  no  recourse  against  the  grantor  for  damage  of  this  de- 
scription, on  the  ground  of  warrandice  implied  or  expressed. 
Warhahdicb  When  the  warrandice  of  a  deed  is  not  left  simply  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  law,  but  is  expressed  in  the  writ,  its  import  and  extent 
are  regulated  by  the  terms  used  : — 

First,  There  may  be  a  general  obligation  upon  the  granter  to  war- 
rant the  right,  without  specifying  to  what  extent ;  and  the  effect  of 
this  clause  is  simply  to  leave  the  matter  to  be  regulated  by  the  l^al 
rules  in  the  same  way  as  if  there  had  been  no  warrandice  expressed ; 
for  general  warrandice  is  held  to  import  that  kind  which  is  implied 
in  the  nature  of  the  deed.  To  this  general  iiile,  however,  it  is  now 
an  exception,  that  in  the  transference  of  lands  the  general  terms, 
"  I  grant  warrandice,"  import  absolute  warrandice,  whatever  may  he 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction. 

Secondly,  When  the  warrandice  expressed  is  not  general,  but  in- 
tended specially  to  define  the  degree  of  the  grantor's  obligation,  it 
will  be  either — 

(1.)  Simple,  which  is  the  warrandice  proper  to  gratuitous  deeds, 
whereby  the  granter  conveys  all  right  he  has  to  the  subject,  and 
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*  B7  Sect.  5  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  Scoilomd,  1856, 19  &  20  Vict,  c  60^ 
it  is  enacted,  "  Where  goods  shall  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  sold,  the  seller,  if  at  the 
"  time  of  the  sale  he  was  without  knowledge  that  the  same  were  defective  or  of  bad  qnalitj, 
"  shall  Dot  be  held  to  have  warranted  their  quality  or  sufficiency,  but  the  goods,  with  iJl 
'*  faults,  shall  be  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser,  unless  the  seller  shall  have  given  an  express 
"  warranty  of  the  quality  or  sufficiency  of  such  goods,  or  unless  the  goods  have  been  ezps^ssly 
*'  sold  for  a  specified  and  particular  purpose,  in  which  case  the  seller  shall  be  considered, 
"  without  such  warranty,  to  warrant  that  the  same  are  fit  for  such  purpose." 
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engages  that  he  shall  not  do  any  act  prejudicial  to  the  right.  This, 
we  have  seen,  is  no  protection  against  the  granter's  prior  deeds,  or 
against  future  deeds  granted  for  causes  antecedent  to  the  convey- 
anee ;  but  posterior  deeds  inconsistent  with  the  grantee's  right  are 
fifaudulent 

(2.)  Or  the  warrandice  may  be  Jrom  fact  and  deed — that  the  Wariuhdice 
granter  has  not  done,  and  that  he  will  not  do,  anything  hurtful  to  and  deed. 
the  grantee's  security.  This  is  the  warrandice  implied  in  transac- 
tions, and  it  does  not  guarantee  the  subject  as  free  from  defects,  but 
only  that  it  shall  be  secure  from  all  past  or  subsequent  acts  of  the 
granter.  It  ia  sometimes  so  expressed  as  to  secure  the  grantee  also 
against  the  acts  of  the  granter's  predecessors  or  authors.  This  is  the 
warrandice  generally  expressed  in  assignations  of  debts,  even  when 
the  full  amount  is  paid ;  but  in  this  instance,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  it  includes,  or  is  not  exclusive  of,  a  higher  implied  warrandice 
applicable  to  such  transactions. 

(3.)  The  highest  kind  of  personal  warrandice  is  that  which  is  called  Absolute 
$beohitey  and  binds  the  granter  to  warrant  the  deed  at  all  hands  and 
against  all  mortal  This  is  the  warrandice  proper  to  all  deeds  granted 
in  return  for  a  full  price  or  other  adequate  consideration ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  its  effect  is  not  to  guarantee  the  permanency  of  the 
subject  conveyed,  but  to  make  the  granter  responsible  that  no  title 
shall  appear,  which  will  prevail  against  that  conferred  upon  the 
grantee,  and  that  the  subject,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall  not,  therefore, 
he  evicted.  This  liability  arises  upon  eviction  by  reason  of  any  defect 
in  the  title,  whether  caused  by  the  acts  of  the  granter  and  of  his  pre- 
decessors, or  arising  from  any  other  cause.  But  it  is  only  defect  in 
the  tiUe  which  raises  the  liability,  and  no  warrandice  is  incurred  by 
inevitable  loss  arising  from  causes  independent  of  the  title.  The 
purchaser  takes  the  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  with  all  its  inherent 
natural  risks ;  and  so  deeply  is  this  principle  held  to  enter  into 
transactions,  that  warrandice  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  will 
not  be  held  by  the  Court  to  embrace  the  case  of  damnum  fatale. 
This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Dunipfice  v.  Lawriestony  8th  March  M.  I668I 
1636,  where  lands  being  warranted  as  worth  so  much  a  year,  no  lia- 
bility was  held  to  be  incurred,  although  the  rental  sunk  below  the 
amount  specified,  the  decrease  having  been  occasioned  by  a  general 
famine. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  warrandice  of  assignations  of  debts  Warraiidice 
granted  in  consideration  of  full  payment,  which,  according  to  the  j^  abwokationb 
ordinary  practice  and  expression,  is  from  fact  and  deed  done  or  to  be  o*"  »*»«• 
done.    The  implied  warrandice  in  this  class  of  transactions  is,  accord- 
ing to  Erskine,  debitum  aubesee —ihht  there  is  a  debt ;  but  this  does 
not  import  that  the  granter  guarantees  the  solvency  of  the  debtor. 
According  to  the  ancient  practice  it  was  otherwise,  and  absolute  war- 
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randice  in  an  assignation  of  debts  was  held  to  import  that  the  debtor 
was  sufficient  and  responsible ;  and,  in  case  the  money  could  not  be 
recovered  from  the  debtor,  the  assignor  was  liable  in  warrandice  to 
make  it  good.     This  is  distinctly  stated  in  Fountainhairs  report  of 
an  anonymous  case,  of  date  I5th  February  1671,  which  concludes:— 
"  But  now  of  late  the  Lords  have  found,  in  several  cases,  it"  (t.^., 
absolute  warrandice  in  an  assignation)  "  signifies  no  more,  but  that 
''  no  other  body  has  a  better  right  to  that  sum  than  I  have,  and  con- 
"  sequently  you  who  are  my  assignee ;  and  that  it  is  a  true  debt" 
A  close  attention  to  the  nature  and  principle  of  warrandice  in  con- 
veyances of  lands  and  debts,  as  relating  to  the  title  and  not  to  the 
qualities  of  the  subject  warranted,  will  show,  that  the  rule  latterlj 
adopted  is  correct,  and  that  the  warrandice  of  assignations  as  thus 
regulated  is  precisely  similar  in  nature,  and  equal  in  extent,  to  the 
absolute  warrandice  of  sales  of  land.     The  latter  imports,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  title  is  unchallengeable, — that  by  virtue  of  it  the 
granter  shall  have  right  to  the  subject, — and  that  the  subject  shall 
not  be  evicted  from  defect  in  the  title  ;  but  it  does  not  import  th&t 
the  subject  is  imperishable,  or  incapable  of  deterioration  ;  and  as  the 
warrandice  of  assignations  imports  that  there  is  a  debt,  and  that  the 
assignee  shall  have  the  best  right  to  it,  this  warrandice  is  manifest]/ 
equivalent  to  the  absolute  warrandice  of  sales,  although  it  does  not 
imply  liability  through  the  debtor's  insolvency,  that  being  a  risk  not 
dependent  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  title,  but  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject.     Warrandice,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stair  regarding 
infeftments  of  property,  relates  to  the  point  of  right,  and  not  to  the 
matter  of  fact ;  and  the  clear  perception  of  that  distinction  will  dis- 
embarrass the  subject  of  many  difficulties.     In  accordance  with  the 
principles  now  stated,  a  clause  of  absolute  warrandice  in  the  assigna- 
tion of  a  debt  has  repeatedly  been  found  not  to  imply  that  tlie  grants 
guarantees  the  solvency  of  the  debtor,  but  only  that  a  debt  exists,  and 
that  the  assignation  gives  a  good  title  to  it ;  Hay  v.  Nicolson,  16th 
June  1664  ;  Barclay  v.  Liddel,  24th  November  1671.     The  judgment 
in  the  latter  case,  which  was  tried  with  great  care  and  deliberation, 
states  the  rule  explicitly,  it  being  there  found  that  a  clause  of  absolute 
warrandice  does  not  import  that  the  debtor  is  responsible  at  the  time 
of  the  assignation,  but  only  that  debitum  vere  subest,  and  that  the 
bond,  decreet,  or  other  deed  assigned,  is  such  as  can  never  be  reduced, 
and  that  the  cedent  hath  the  undoubted  right  to  that  debt,  and  no 
other  person,  so  that  the  debtor  being  pursued  can  never  defend  in 
law.    The  same  decision  was  pronounced  in  Liddel  v.  Barclay,  12th 
December  1671,  although  the  granter  in  this  case  warranted  the  sums 
transferred  to  be  "  good,  valid,  and  effectual,"  these  words  being  hold 
to  mean  only  that  the  sums  were  truly  due,  and  not  to  import  the 
solvency  of  the  debtor  ;  and  the  rule  applies  even  although  there  be 
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transferred  along  with  the  debt,  by  the  assignation  containing  abso- 

late  warrandice,  heritable  security  for  it  acquired  by  diligence.     It 

was  so  found  in  the  cases  of  Fyfe  v.  TTAi^,  March  1683,  and  TFAtto  M.  16607. 

v.-Fjj/e,  November  1683. 

When  warrandice  is  not  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  operation  of  the  EzpRm  wab- 
law,  but  is  expressed  in  the  deed,  then  the  warrandice  will  be  of  the  "^"^^^^  f**^ 

'  ^  111  VAIIB  OVKE 

kind  expressed,  according  to  the  rule  that  express  warrandice  prevails  imfubd. 
over  that  which  is  implied.     The  subjects  conveyed  by  gratuitous 
deeds^  therefore,  may  be  secured  by  higher  warrandice  than  simple, 
if  the  grantor  think  fit     Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  gratuit- 
ous disposition  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  of  the  liferent  of  his  heri- 
table estate,  which  he  had  burdened  with  £3500.     The  question 
arose,  whether  the  wife  was  entitled  to  the  full  liferent,  or  only  to  the 
balance  of  the  rents  after  deducting  interest  of  the  debt.     It  was 
ruled,  on  the  authority  of  Erskine,  and  of  the  case  of  Coventry  v.  Inst.  ii.  a.  27. 
Cotfentry^  8th  July  1834,  that  the  disposition  of  the  liferent  being  ^^  8. 895. 
accompanied  by  an  obligation  of  oibsolute  warrandice,  the  widow  was 
entid^  to  the  full  liferent,  without  deduction  on  account  of  the  debt; 
Strong  v.  Strong,  29th  January  1851.      On  the  other  hand,  if  the  is  D.  648. 
grantee  of  an  onerous  deed  is  satisfied  to  take  his  title  with  warran- 
dice from  fact  and  deed  only,  the  grantor's  liability  will  be  restricted 
accordingly,   notwithstanding  his   receipt   of  a  full  consideration. 
Therefore,  if  lands  are  sold  with  warrandice  from  fact  and  deed  only, 
and  eviction  ensues  upon  grounds  not  imputable  to  the  disponer,  he 
is  not  liable  in  warrandice,  nor  is  he  liable  to  repay  the  price,  for  the 
sale  was  a  sale  only  of  such  interest  as  he  had  in  the  lands.    It  was 
80  found  in  Craig  v.  Hopkin,  January  1732.     As  implied  warrandice  M.  16628. 
is  excluded  by  what  is  written,  so  where  a  paiiy  purchases  under  a 
written  contract  which  throws  the  risk  upon  himself,  he  abandons  all 
claim  of  warrandice,  and  limits  his  right  to  this,  that  the  granter  is 
not  entitled  to  make  any  subsequent  deed  inconsistent  with  the  grant. 
Notwithstanding  therule  that  express  warrandice  prevailsoverimplied, 
it  is  settled  that  warrandice  from  fact  and  deed  in  an  assignation  of  a  From  fact 
debt  does  not  exclude  the  implied  warrandice  ddntum  subesse.     This  ^^^oH^^olr" 
was  found  in  a  case  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  dobs  not 
and  which  presents  a  very  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  the  im-  ^um^nb- 
plied  warrandice  of  assignations  of  debt;  Ferriery.  Ch^aham's  Trustees^  «we. 
16tb  May  1828.     In  this  case  it  will  be  remembered,  that  bonds  had  6  S.  8i8. 
been  granted  for  money  lost  at  play,  assigned  by  the  holder,  and  found 
null  under  the  Statute  of  9th  Anne  against  gaming.   The  assignation 
contained  warrandice  by  the  granter  from  ''  all  facts  and  deeds  done 
*'  or  to  be  done  by. me  in  prejudice  hereof   In  an  action  against  the 
granter,  it  was  found,  in  terms  of  the  Lord  Ordinary's  judgment,  that 
this  warrandice  "  is  the  usual  warrandice  recognised  by  our  law  in 
"  the  transference  of  nomina  debitorum,  and  that  it  imports  debituni 
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Wabrahdice,    «<  subeue."     Although  the  Court  adhered  to  this  interlocutor,  which 
"^  assumes  that  the  implied  warrandice  is  embraced  in  the  ezpreased 

warrandice  from  fact  and  deed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Judges  rather 
regarded  it  as  a  case  resting  upon  the  implied  warrandice  as  well  as 
the  expressed.  Lord  Qlbnleb  said : — "  The  warrandice  expressed 
''  left  the  warrandice  implied  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  on- 
''  touched.  The  general  rule  is,  that  when  a  debt  is  assigned,  there 
**  is  implied  the  warrandice  debitum  subesse  /'  and  the  same  view  was 
taken  bj  the  other  Judges  * 

The  effect  of  warrandice  is,  that  after  eviction  of  the  subjecty  the 
grantee  has  a  claim  against  the  granter  for  the  full  damage  which 
he  has  sustained.  An  excellent  example  of  the  practical  operation 
of  warrandice  will  be  found  in  the  case  otDownie  v.  CampbM,  31st 
January  1815.  Here  the  heir  in  possession  of  an  entailed  estate 
granted  a  lease  to  commence  eight  years  after  its  date,  with  absolute 
warrandice.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  lease  the  granter  of 
it  forfeited  bis  right  to  the  estate  by  contravening  the  entail,  and  the 
next  heir  having  repudiated  the  lease,  which  thus  became  ineffectual, 
the  granter  was  foimd  liable  in  damages  to  the  tenant  And  it  is 
exhibited  in  another  form  in  Briggs'  Trustees  "v.  Dalyell^  12th  Decern.- 
ber  1851.  Lands  and  teinds  were  here  sold  for  a  full  price,  and  war- 
ranted. The  purchaser  was  obliged  afterwards,  however,  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  teinds  to  the  crown,  whereupon  the  seller  was  found  liable 
to  indemnify  the  purchaser  in  terms  of  the  obligation  of  warrandice. 
Repetition  of  the  price,  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  will  not  be  held  to  satisfy 
his  claim  arising  upon  eviction,  for,  as  the  grantee  took  the  risk  of 
loss  by  depreciation  when  he  purchased,  so  he  must  have  the  beneSt 
of  enhanced  valua  In  the  case  of  irredeemable  conveyances  of  lands^ 
therefore,  the  warrandice  subjects  in  payment  of  the  value  at  the  date 
5Br.Sapp.636.  of  eviction,  and  it  was  so  decided  in  Livingston  v.  Lord  Napier,  7th 

February  1777.    In  redeemable  and  personal  rights,  the  measure  of 
the  warrandice  is  the  sum  actually  paid. 

Warrandice  is  stricti  juris,  and,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  it 
will  not  be  extended  by  surmise  or  implication.    Therefore^  warran- 
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stricti  juris. 


20  D.  131. 


*  In  the  case  of  Bussed  v.  Mudie,  28th  Noyember  1857,  creditors  were  in  possenion 
of  subjects  under  an  action  of  maills  and  duties.  The  subjects  over  which  the  security 
was  granted  were  fiferented,  and  the  bond  was  bj  both  liferenters  and  fiar.  There  was, 
however,  some  doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  fiar  to  grant  the  bond.  The  subjects  having 
been  sold  under  the  power  of  sale  in  a  postponed  security,  an  assignation  was  demanded 
with  warrandice  debitum  subesse.  This  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  liferenten 
lived  the  whole  debt  would  be  paid  under  the  maills  and  duties  without  raising  any  question 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  fiar.  The  Court  held  that  no  higher  warrandice  could  be  asked 
than  that  which  would  be  implied  in  the  granting  of  a  discbaige.  Lord  Ivobt's  remarks 
upon  the  case  of  Ferrier  may  be  read  with  much  instruction.  He  states  that  "  it  is  a  total 
"  misapprehension  and  misreading  of  that  case  to  hold  that  it  laid  down,  as  an  universal 
"  proposition,  that  in  every  case  of  assignation  where  there  was  warrandice  from  fact  and 
**  deed,  that  warrandice  implied  warrandice  d^itum  svbesst*^ 
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dice  of  a  disposition  of  lands  from  fact  and  deed,  and  particularly 
against  an  infeftment  in  favour  of  Jaiiet  Miller,  was  held  not  to  infer 
warrandice  against  an  infeftment  in  favour  of  a  party  of  a  different     ^ 
name ;  Ogilvie  v.  Ledie^  2d  February  1715 ;  and  a  grant  of  permis-  M.  4154. 
sion  to  carry  off  all  the  spring  water  on  a  farm  was  held  not  to  imply 
warrandice  that  the  water  should  be  available  in  a  certain  way  not 
specified  ;  Reid  v.  8haiv,  21st  February  1822.     It  follows  also,  from  i  S.  334. 
the  strict  interpretation  given  to  warrandice,  that  the  obligation  does 
not  arise  unless  eviction  takes  place ;  and  where  a  party,  therefore, 
had  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  to  evict  the  subjects  warranted, 
he  was  found  to  have  no  recourse  against  the  party  warranting  for  the 
expense  of  defending  the  right ;  Inglia  v.  AvistniOier^  26th  February  M.  16683. 
1771.    In  the  judgment  in  this  case  it  was  given  from  the  Bench  as 
an  illustration  of  the  same  doctrine,  that,  although  an  heir-at-law 
pursued  for  a  moveable  debt  has  relief  against  the  executor,  yet,  if 
he  is  assoilzied,  he  will  not  recover  from  the  executor  the  expenses 
he  has  incurred  in  the  action.    This  rule  results,  it  will  be  observed, 
from  the  import  and  terms  of  warrandice,  which  do  not  imply  that 
the  grantee's  right  shall  not  be  attacked,  but  only  that,  if  attacked, 
\i  shall  not  be  found  defective. 

Consentera  to  deeds  are  not  liable  in  warrandice,  because  their  in- 
terference is  merely  permissive,  at  the  request  of  others,  and  not  for 
their  own  benefit. 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted,  and  not  without  reasonable  cause, 
whether  the  insertion  of  warrandice  in  deeds  be  not  too  commonly 
practised,  and  without  adequate  cause  or  benefit,  seeing  that  the  rules 
of  law  for  supporting  them  by  implied  warrandice  are  distinct  and 
authoritativa  The  advantage  does  not  appear,  of  taking  from  a  seller 
an  obligation  in  direct  words  to  do  what  he  would  be  equally  bound 
to  do  by  merely  granting  the  deed  of  transfer,  the  implied  obligation 
being  as  stringent  in  its  nature  as  that  which  is  expressed,  equally 
prompt  in  its  effects,  and  not  less  extensive  in  its  consequences.  Ex- 
pressed warrandice,  however,  is  necessary  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
intended  that  the  obligation  shall  be  different  from  that  which  is 
legally  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  deed, — as,  when  it  is  intended  to 
render  a  gratuitous  deed  more  secure,  by  inserting  absolute  warrandice, 
or  to  restrict  the  warrandice  upon  a  sale,  so  as  not  to  be  absolute  but 
from  fact  and  deed  only. 


Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  oi  personal  warrandice,  the  value  of  II.  Real  Wib- 

RAHDICB 
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which  depends  upon  the  means  of  the  granter.  There  is  another  kind  ^'^^^^^ 


of  warrandice,  by  which  one  subject  is  made  to  secure  or  warrant 
another,  and  this  is  called  reed  warrandice.  The  term  is  used  in  rela- 
tion to  heritable  rights  only,  and  it  occurs  in  two  cases,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  expressed  warrandice,  and  the  other  is  in  a  sense 
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implied.  Beal  warrandice  is  expressed,  when,  from  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient personal  warrandice  or  any  other  cause,  there  are  conveyed 
along  with  the  lands  sold  other  lands  which  are  thus  impledged  or 
made  a  security  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  title  to  the  lands  sold.  In 
such  transactions  the  lands  actually  sold  are  called  the  principal  lands, 
and  the  lands  conveyed  in  fortification  of  the  title  are  called  the  war* 
randice  landa  The  latter  are  merely  a  security  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  disponee  has  no  right  of  property  in  them  until  the  principal 
lands  have  been  evicted,  and  a  decree  obtained  declaring  that  the  war- 
randice has  been  incurred.  Real  warrandice  is  implied  in  an  excam* 
bion — which  is  a  mutual  conveyance  of  lands  by  two  parties,  each 
disponing  lands  belonging  to  himself  in  favour  of  the  other,  the  con- 
sideration being,  that  by  the  same  deed  each  acquires  lands  of  equal 
value  from  the  other.  The  warrandice  implied  in  this  transaction  is, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  lands  acquired  by  either  party  being  evicted, 
he  and  his  heirs  and  successors  are  entitled  to  resume  the  lands  dis- 
poned by  himself.  In  Lord  Stair  s  words,  they  **  have  regress  *'  to 
those  lands.  This  right  and  the  corresponding  liability  remain  with 
the  successors  of  both  parties,  whether  they  be  heirs  or  disponees,  and 
the  warrandice  arises  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  law,  provided  the 
deed  clearly  show  that  the  transaction  was  an  excambion,  a  real  right 
of  security  or  warrandice  being  thus  created  to  each  party  over  the 
lands  disponed  by  himself,  which  is  preferable  to  all  subsequent  deeds 
affecting  the  same  lands.  The  following  cases  afford  illustrations  of 
the  real  warrandice  created  by  an  excambion  ;  Mdross  v.  Ker^  25th 
November  1623 ;  Wards  v.  Bakomie,  14th  July  1629. 


Rkoistsatioh  5.  Registration  of  Deeds, — The  next  part  common  to  most  deeds  is 
OF  DEEM.  i^jjg  clause  of  registration.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, and  some  attention  bestowed  upon  it  will  aid  our  general 
conception  of  the  principles  of  Conveyancing  in  Scotland. 
Rboibtratiom  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  object  and  effect  of  the 
roK  EXECUTION.  q]^^q^  ^f  rogistratiou,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  course  would 
be  taken,  in  the  absence  of  that  clause,  by  a  party  holding  the  written 
obligation  of  another,  in  order  to  obtain  fulfilment  of  it  He  holds 
the  obligation,  but  if  performance  is  refused,  it  is  manifest  that  he 
cannot  of  his  own  authority,  or  by  his  own  strength,  enforce  it ;  he 
cannot  himself  attach  the  person  or  property  of  his  debtor.  These 
are  sacred  from  private  violence,  however  just  may  be  the  claim,  and 
the  law  which  protects  them  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  interfered  with, 
except  by  its  own  authority,  and  when  that  authority  is  granted  it 
can  be  exercised  only  by  the  public  officers  of  the  law.  This  all  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  obvious  principle,  that  in.dividuals  cannot  be  allowed 
to  judge,  or  to  execute  the  law  in  their  own  cases  without  inevitable 
confusion  and  anarchy.     In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  implement  of 
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a  written  obligation,  it  was  obviously  necessary,  when  performance 
was  withheld,  to  take  the  same  steps  as  were  requisite  in  any  other 
question  or  dispute.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  judge,  the  obli- 
gation was  produced  in  support  of  the  claim,  and  after  the  grantor  of  it 
was  heard  in  defence,  if  he  had  any  defence,  and  if  he  had  no  defence, 
or  if  that  proponed  was  found  insufficient,  then  the  judge's  sentence  or 
decree  was  pronounced,  ordaining  performance  by  the  party  in  terms  of 
his  obligation.  Upon  that  decree  being  issued,  it  would  be  enforced  by 
the  officerof  the  law  in  accordance  with  prescribed  forms.  Such,  accord- 
ing to  every  reasonable  probability  and  analogy,  was  necessarily  the 
mode  of  obtaining  implement  of  obligations  by  order  of  law  in  early 
timesw  But  it  was  dilatory,  troublesome,  and  expensive  ;  and  as  the 
difficulties  thus  encountered  in  obtaining  performance  mu0t  have 
operated  directly  as  a  discouragement  to  the  negotiations  and  con- 
tracts required  in  commerce,  and  ordinarily  in  men's  private  affairs, 
ingenuity  would  be  stimulated  to  devise  means  by  which  the  legal 
forms  of  obtaining  performance  might  be  rendered  less  costly  and 
tedious.  The  creditor  would  require,  as  a  condition  of  his  transaction, 
that  he  should  have  the  means  of  promptly  recovering  his  advances, 
and  the  desire  to  procure  the  accommodation  would  dispose  the 
debtor  to  concur  in  giving  such  facilities  as  could,  consistently  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  be  granted.  Of  this  species  of  arrange- 
ment for  mutual  convenience  we  find  a  precise  example  in  the  Law 
of  England,  where  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  customary 
for  debtors  to  agree  to  allow  judgment  to  go  against  them,  either  Jodomest  bt 
by  not  pleading,  or  by  appearing  and  confessing  the  plaintiff  s  g^^'J^^^"'' 
demand  to  be  just.  This  is  done  in  a  formal  and  systematic  way,  it 
being  usual,  in  order  to  strengthen  a  creditor's  security,  for  the  debtor 
to  execute  what  is  called  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  some  nominee  of 
the  creditor,  empowering  him  (in  the  words  of  the  English  practice) 
to  oonfe88  a  judgment — ^that  is,  to  consent  by  silence  or  by  express 
acquiescence,  that  judgment  be  given  in  favour  of  the  creditor  in  an 
action  of  debt  to  be  brought  by  him  against  the  debtor  for  the  specific 
sum  due,  which  judgment,  when  confessed,  is  absolutely  complete  and 
binding.  Thus  the  judicial  forms  are  observed,  but  they  are  made  by 
the  consent  of  parties  more  readily  and  cheaply  available  to  give  legal 
effect  to  their  engagement&  That  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch  law 
as  now  administered  had  their  origin  in  proceedings  precisely  analo- 
gous to  the  concerted  method  practised  in  England,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubt.  The  similarity  of  the 
device  for  obtaining  the  judicial  sentence  is  indeed  remarkabla  In 
England,  the  debtor  names  an  attorney  to  appear  and  confess  the 
justice  of  the  claim.  In  Scotland,  by  the  clause  of  registration  the  PBocuRATOBr 
debtor  consents  that  the  deed  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Lords 
of  Council  and  Session  or  in  other  Judges'  books  competent,  in  order 
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Reoutratton  that  a  decree  may  be  interponed,  and  that  execution  may  follow  upon 
— ^Sa*^"'*^*'  the  decree ;  and  he  grants  a  mandate  or  procuratory,  which  is  an 
authority  to  the  mandatory  or  procurator  to  consent  that  the  deed 
be  registered  and  a  decree  issued  with  a  view  to  execution  or  dili- 
gence. Upon  production  of  the  deed  containing  this  mandate  at 
the  register,  it  is  recorded,  and  an  extract  given  out  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  the  appearance  of  parties,  or  the  intervention  of  a 
judge,  and  the  extract  is  equivalent  to  a  sentence  upon  which  imme- 
diate execution  may  follow.  The  ancient  history  of  the  clause  of 
consent  to  registration  does  not  appear  to  have  been  traced  yet  with 
sufficient  minuteness.  But  Mr.  Ross  in  his  lecture  upon  the  subject 
Inst.  ii.  5. 54,  lias  thrown  sufficient  light  upon  it  to  show,  that  Mr.  Erskine  is  too 
little  regardful  of  the  origin  of  our  system  of  registration  for  execu- 
tion, when  he  treats  of  the  registers  for  this  purpose  as  if  they  had 
been  primarily  a  separate  institution  distinct  from  the  books  of  the 
Court  of  Justice.  Although  we  cannot  exhibit  in  detail  the  precise 
steps  by  which  the  existing  practice  gradually  attained  its  present 
form,  the  statutes  and  authorities  contain  expressions  and  indications 
sufficiently  significant  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  modem  extract  of 
the  registered  deed,  which  contains  indeed  the  substance  and  efficacy 
of  a  judicial  decree,  is  merely  the  counterpart  of  the  ancient  judg- 
ment, pronounced  after  all  the  forms  of  a  judicial  process  between 
the  parties  had  been  gone  through.  Before  the  Reformation,  the 
policy  of  the  churchmen,  drawing  civil  matters  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  modem 
procuratory.  They  took  from  parties  engagements  of  submission  to 
the  Church  Judicatories  in  relation  to  their  civil  contracts,  and  thus 
the  consequence  of  failure  to  fulfil  such  contracts  was  the  censure  and 
excommunication  of  the  Church  followed  by  civil  pains  and  penaltie& 
Of  this  early  form  of  diligence  there  are  distinct  records  in  the  Acts 
1449,  cap.  12;  1535,  cap.  9,  and  1551,  cap.  7,  all  attaching  high 
temporal  penalties  to  those  who,  failing  to  perform  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced against  them,  continued  to  lie  under  the  Ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure. Until  the  period  of  the  Reformation  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  act  of  registration  did  not  take  place  without  the  presence 
of  a  Judge.  It  is  so  stated  by  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  and  in  the  Statute 
1584,  cap.  4,  which  dispenses  with  sealing  in  the  execution  of  deeds 
containing  consent  to  registration,  that  formality  is  abrogated  upon 
the  ground  fliat  registration  ''  is  a  greater  solemn  act  than  sealing"— 
an  expression  which  obviously  refers  to  the  formality  of  the  appear- 
ance of  parties  before  the  Judge,  the  one  to  crave,  and  the  other  to 
assent  to,  the  decree  of  registration.  By  what  precise  steps  that  for- 
mality became  modified  does  not  appear,  but  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  long  after  1 584,  an  extract  or  decree  of  registration  could  not 
be  obtained  without  an  express  consent  by  a  procurator  on  behalf  of 
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the  granter  of  the  deed.  The  name  of  the  procurator  was,  and  still 
continues  to  bo,  left  blank  in  the  deed,  and  to  be  supplied  in  the 
extract  by  the  officer  who  makes  the  extract ;  but  it  was  customary 
for  an  advocate  to  subscribe  his  consent  as  procurator  for  the  grantor 
before  an  extract  could  be  given  out.  This  we  learn  from  the  Act  of 
Sederunt,  9th  December  1670,  whereby  the  Lords  authorized  the  Lord 
Begister  and  Clerks  of  Session  to  register  bonds,  contracts,  and  other 
writs,  and  insert  the  consent  of  advocates  as  procurators  to  the  re- 
gistration,  and  to  give  out  extracts  thereof,  notwithstanding  that  the 
advocates  do  not  subscribe  their  consent.  We  Iiave  thus  seen  enough 
to  conclude  that  the  expedient  of  registering  deeds  in  order  to  execu- 
tion, ie.y  to  enforce  performance  of  obligations,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
an  original  device,  but  as  a  system  growing  naturally  and  directly 
out  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  court  in  the  administration  of  justica 
And  this  view  is  useful  in  giving  us  a  correct  notion  of  the  purpose 
of  registration,  and  the  conveniences  connected  with  it.  It  is  a  means  Purpobb  op 
of  obtaining  the  ultimate  object  and  effects  of  a  legal  process,  viz.,  a  "^^^tratiom 
judgment  and  execution,  and  that  without  litigation  and  without  any 
process,  retaining  at  the  same  time  every  element  that  is  necessary 
to  stamp  the  procedure  with  a  just  and  equitable  character.  There  is 
not  the  appearance  of  the  party  before  the  judge  or  his  pleading,  but 
there  is  what  is  equivalent,  viz.,  his  consent  that  sentence  shall  go  out 
without  these,  and  there  is  the  sentence  founded  upon,  and  indeed 
embodying,  the  very  act  and  admission  of  the  party  as  contained  in 
his  deed,  and  ordaining  him  judicially  to  do  that  which  he  has  already 
voluntary  obliged  himself  to  do. 

The  particular  steps  of  execution  or  modes  of  enforcement,  which 
may  follow  upon  the  authority  of  the  judicial  decree  contained  in  the 
extract  of  a  deed,  will  be  shown  afterwards,  when  we  come  to  treat 
in  detail  of  the  enforcement  of  obligations.  At  present,  our  remain- 
ing remarks  will  be  confined  to  points  connected  with  the  history 
and  general  import  and  effects  of  the  clause  of  registration. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  clause  consists  of  a  consent  to  re- 
gistration and  execution,  with  the  procuratory  subjoined,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  procurator  is  left  blank.  Formerly,  there  was  sub-  FMfenote,  p. 
joined  to  the  nomination  of  a  procurator  a  full  statement  of  the  pur-  ^^^' 
pose  of  his  appointment  and  of  his  powers.  Since  the  Act  of  Sede- 
™it  1670,  however,  by  which  registration  and  the  giving  of  extracts 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  procurator  was  authorized,  the 
statement  referred  to  has  been  entirely  omitted,  the  purpose  of  the 
nomination  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
consent  to  registration.  This  abbreviation  of  the  procuratory  affords 
*n  explanation  of  the  <tc  which  is  usually  and  correctly  written  after 
the  word  procurators. 

The  convenience  and  usefulness  of  the  registration  clause  was  in- 
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Pboodbatokt    creased  by  the  Statutes  passed  in  order  to  exempt  it  from  the  open^ 
m  "dom^rot  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  maxim  of  law,  by  which  a  mandate  becomes  void  upon  the 
FALL  BT  DEATH  doath  of  tho  mandate  who  grants  it,  and  of  the  party  for  whose 
OF  PAKT1E8.       benefit  it  is  granted.    The  application  of  that  rule  to  the  procuiatoir 
in  the  clause  of  registration  was  found  to  be  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience, as  it  became  necessary,  upon  the  granter's  death  before 
registration,  to  institute  an  action  of  registration  at  the  instance  <^ 
the  grantee  or  his  heir  against  the  heir  of  the  debtor.     Mr.  Erskine 
holds  that  the  principle  in  question,  viz.,  the  termination  of  a  man- 
date by  the  death  of  the  grantor,  is  properly  applicable  only  to  the 
cases  where  the  mandate  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  mandant,  and 
that,  as  in  this  instance  it  is  granted  exclusively  for  the  benefit  d 
him  to  whom  the  deed  is  delivered,  it  ought  not  to  have  fallen  by  the 
death  of  the  grantor.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  grantor's  death.     We  may  refer  on  this  point  to  the  case 
M.  839.  oi  GhanneU  v.  Seton^  I6th  February  1693,  which  illustrates  also  the 

true  character  of  registration  for  execution,  the  ground  of  the  deci- 
sion being,  that  registration  was  a  decreet  of  consent,  which  required 
actor  et  reus  (a  pursuer  and  defender),  and  here  the  actor  was  dead, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  decree  at  his  instance.  This  was  the  case 
of  the  death  of  the  receiver  of  the  deed,  and  the  principle  of  the 
judgment  applies  cL  fortiori  to  the  death  of  the  grantor,  for  if  a 
judgment  is  incompetent  at  the  instance  of  a  deceased  pursuer,  it  is 
still  more  incompetent  against  a  deceased  defender.  The  suggestions 
made  from  the  Bench  in  this  case  appear  to  have  led  to  the  enact- 
1693,  c.  15.  ment  of  the  Statute  1693,  cap.  15,  which  authorized  the  registration 
of  writs  after  the  death  of  the  creditor  at  the  instance  of  his  heir, 
executor,  or  assignee  upon  production  of  a  service,  retour,  confirmed 
Registration  testament,  or  assignation.  Although  this  Act  requires  the  produc- 
APTER  DEATH  ^j^j^^  ^f  ^  ^j^}^  j^y  ^j^^  party  who  applies  for  registration  after  the  credi- 
tor's death,  such  production  has  now  by  immemorial  and  universal 
practice  become  unnecessary,  and  deeds  are  registered  upon  being 
presented,  without  production  of  any  title  or  other  authority.  The 
facility  granted  by  the  Statute  above  refeired  to  was,  three  yean 
afterwards,  extended  to  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  granter  of  the 
1696,  c.  39.  deed,  as  well  as  of  the  creditor,  by  the  Act  1696,  cap.  39,  which  dei 
clares  that  all  bonds,  dispositions,  assignations,  contracts,  and  otb 
writs  registrable,  may  be  registrate  after  the  grantor's  death  as  effi 
tually  as  before. 

The  consent  to  registration  in  the  books  of  a  particular  Judge  i 
plies  merely  consent  by  the  granter  of  the  deed  that  execution  sh 
follow  upon  registration  in  that  Judge's  books ;  but  it  does  not  iofi 
a  prorogation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  named — that  is, 
agreement  that  he  shall  judge  and  decide  in  any  questions  whi 
may  arise  regarding  the  deed  registered. 
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Registration  for  execution  is  a  proceeding  so  important,  and  involves 
consequences  so  serious  against  the  property  and  person  of  the  debtor, 
that  it  cannot  take  place  except  by  his  own  express  consent ;  and, 
therefore,  registration  in  order  to  diligence  was  refused  upon  a  deed 
containing  merely  a  procuratory  without  a  consent  to  execution  ; 
Erskine,  27th  July  1710.  But  the  privilege  of  registration  in  order  M.  14997. 
to  diligence  is  extended  by  special  Statutes,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  to  bills  and  promissory-notes,  the  acceptance  and  subscription  of 
which  imply  consent  to  registration  for  execution. 

By  inveterate  usage  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  charge — that  is,  Dobation  or 
the  period  of  time  which  must  elapse  after  a  judicial  demand  for  pay-  deorem'of^*' 
ment  or  performance  upon  a  registered  decree,  before  further  steps  rkoistiutiok. 
can  be  taken  to  attach  the  person  of  the  debtor,  or  make  his  property 
immediately  available — was,  until  recently,  fifteen  days,  and  anciently 
this  period  was  invariable.  The  first  instances  in  which  it  was 
abridged  were  charges  given  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  his  son  in 
1562,  and  afterwards  to  the  parties  concerned  in  the  murder  of  David 
Rizrio,  who  were  all  charged  to  appear  within  six  days — a  precedent 
which,  although  concerning  a  criminal  matter,  was  extended  to,  civil 
execution.  So,  by  universal  practice,  in  all  deeds  which  by  their 
nature  are  proper  for  enforcement  by  diligence,  the  clause  of  registra- 
tion contains  an  express  consent  to  execution  upon  six  days'  charge. 
Without  such  consent  the  debtor  was  entitled  to  the  charge  of  fifteen 
days,  which  is  now  limited  by  13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  36,  §  21,  to  fourteen 
days  in  charges  upon  signet  letters.  But  the  charge  upon  bills  and 
promissorj-notes  is  by  Statute  limited  to  six  days. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  registration,  where  the  purpose  is  Reoistbation 
execution  ;  and  it  is  to  this  department  alone  of  our  system  of  regis-  wan^po  "^ 
tration,  that  the  remarks  apply  by  which  it  is  shown  not  to  have  prmebvation. 
sprang  into  existence  as  an  original  expedient,  but  to  have  been 
founded  in,  and  gradually  and  naturally  to  have  grown  out  of,  the 
ordinary  judicial  procedure  for  determining  disputes  and  enforcing 
the  decision.     The  privilege  of  registration  being  confined  at  first  to 
sucl)  deeds  as  contained  a  clause  of  registration,  provision  was  made 
by  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  1698,  cap.  4,  for  registering  writs 
not  containing  that  clause.     This  Act  makes  it  lawful  to  registrate 
for  consertKiHon  charters  gi-anted  by  subjects,   dispositions,   bonds, 
contracts,  tacks,  reversions,  and  all  other  probative  writs.   It  appoints 
the  principal  writ  to  be  given  back  to  the  party,  and  ordains  that  the 
extract  shall  make  entire  faith  in  all  cases,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  writs  had  been  registered  by  virtue  of  a  clause  of  registration, 
except  in  the  case  of  improbation — that  is,  in  an  action  challenging 
the  writ  as  not  genuine  or  Authentic. 

The  general  register,  instituted  in  pursuance  of  this  Statute,  is  Rkoibtkr  or 
separate  from  that  of  deeds  containing  clauses  of  registration.     It  is  ^rjto"^*^ 
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called  the  register  of  probative  writs,  and  it  is  not  limited  to  formal 
deeds,  but  writs  of  any  description,  of  which  parties  desire  to  preserre 
the  tenor,  are  entered  in  this  register.  This  registration,  howey^*, 
gives  no  power  of  execution.     Its  purpose  is  preservation  alone. 

There  is  a  third  great  purpose,  in  addition  to  execution  and  preser- 
vation, whicli  is  attained  by  another  class  of  registers ;  and  that  is 
publication.  The  design  of  this  department  is  to  give  notice  to  the 
lieges.  The  writs  to  which  it  chiefly  applies  are  those  connected  with 
heritable  rights,  and  by  examination  of  the  registers,  any  one  who  is 
about  to  purchase,  or  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  land  or  other 
heritable  property,  may  ascertain  whether  the  party  with  whom  he  is 
in  treaty  possesses  the  property  unburdened,  or  whether  it  is  affected 
by  mortgages  or  other  burdens  or  claims.  This  important  and  most 
beneficial  object  is  attained  by  a  variety  of  registers. 

(1.)  There  are  registers  of  sasines  which,  after  various  imperfect 
enactments  during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  at  last  established 
upon  a  satisfactory  system  by  the  Act  1617,  cap.  16.  These  contain 
the  instrument  by  which  a  party's  title  to  heritable  property  is  com- 
pleted— the  instruments  by  which  debts  are  secured  upon  such  pro> 
perty — the  discharges  of  sucli  debts — and  judgments  of  the  Court 
operating  as  discharges  or  in  any  other  extraordinary  manner  affect- 
ing heritable  property. 

(2.)  There  is  the  register  of  entails,  by  which  heritable  property  is 
placed  in  a  large  degree  extra  commercium^  the  successive  occupiers 
holding  it  under  fetters  which  preclude  them  from  the  ordinary  legal 
powers  of  sale  and  contracting  debt. 

(3.)  There  is  the  register  of  interdictions,  by  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  proprietor  of  heritage  limits  his  own  power  of  alienation. 

(4.)  There  is  the  register  of  adjudications,  which  shows  the 
judicial  transfers  of  heritable  property  made  by  the  operation  of  the 
law. 

(5.)  There  are  the  registers  of  inhibitions,  showing  the  diligence 
used  by  creditors  to  restrain  the  debtor  from  alienating  his  heritable 
property  in  defraud  of  their  claims. 

(6.)  There  is  also  a  register  for  inventories,  made  by  such  heirs  as 
deem  it  prudent  to  enter  upon  their  ancestors'  succession  without  in- 
curring a  universal  liability  for  his  debta  This  register,  however,  is 
now  practically  superseded  by  the  Service  of  Heirs  Act,  10  &  11  Vict 
cap.  47,  which  provides  for  the  same  effect  in  the  services,  and  for  the 
registration  of  the  decrees  of  service  in  Chancery. 

The  important  aid  afforded  by  these  registers  in  ascertaining  the 
title  to  heritable  properties,  and  testing  their  freedom  from  encum- 
brance, is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and  it  is  here  chiefly  that  the  peculiar 
character  and  advantages  of  our  system  of  registration  appear.  Tlie 
principle  of  it  is,  that  tlie  condition  of  all  heritable  property  as  re- 
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gards  its  ownership  and  encumbrances  is  public,  and  may  be  ascer- 
tained at  any  time  by  any  person  who  desires  the  information.    Nor 
does  it  appear,  that  any  system  could  be  devised,  better  adapted  for 
giving  security  to  land  rights,  and  to  landowners  the  benefit  of  the 
confidencid  resulting  from  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of  their  title;,  and 
of  the  extent  or  absence  of  debt   The  benefits  of  the  system  are  com- 
monly recognised,  although  certainly  the  institutional  writers  of  the 
English  Law  do  not  appear  clearly  to  perceive  or  adequately  to  appre- 
ciate them.     The  only  registers  for  real  property  in  England  are  in  BladntoDe, 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  York,  and  conveyances  of  lands  forming  l^  ^^'  ^' 
part  of  the  great  level  of  the  fens  must  also  by  Statute  be  registered  Stewart, 
in  the  Bedford  Level  Office.   It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Black- 
stone,  that  very  numerous  disputes  were  occasioned,  by  the  inattention 
and  omission  of  parties,  in  the  use  of  the  Middlesex  and  York  regis* 
ters,  and  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  "  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Real  Pro-  p.  199,  sth  Edn. 
**  perty,"  considers  the  present  system  of  conveyancing  in  England  h^JJ'uw  of 
unsuitable  to  the  use  of  registers  on  account  of  the  complication  of  Real  Propoitj. 
instruments,  which  he  thinks  must  render  abortive  all  attempts  to 
raise  the  certainty  of  a  good  title  beyond  a  high  degree  of  probability. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  absolute  or  mathematical  certainty^  as  he 
terms  it,  derived  from  the  use  of  xegisters,  the  security  of  the  title  in 
England  rests  on  the  moral  certainty  derivable  from  negative  evidence 
of  intestacy,  and  the  presumptions  arising  from  the  possession  of  the 
land  and  of  the  title-deeds — from  the  character  of  the  vendor  and  his 
agents — ^and  from  general  reputation.    In  Scotland,  the  simplicity  of 
our  conveyances  exempts  us  from  the  difficulty  connected  with  the 
complexity  of  the  English  system,  and  our  practice  has  by  long  use 
blended  our  conveyancing  and  our  registration  into  a  method  harmo- 
nious and  practicable,  and  of  the  highest  public  utility.    No  system 
can  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  but  we  are  probably  warranted  in 
believing  that  that  which  we  enjoy  brings  us  as  near  to  certainty  as 
it  is  possible  in  such  matters  to  attain. 

The  system  of  registration  in  Scotland  is  diffused  over  the  kingdom  L(k;al 
by  means  of  local  registers.  In  eveiy  county  there  is  a  register  of 
deeds  and  probative  writs  ;  and  execution  within  the  sheriff's  juris- 
diction is  competent  upon  deeds,  registered  in  the  local  register,  which 
contain  a  consent  to  that  effect,  and  also  upon  bills  and  promissory- 
notes  ;  and  such  execution  may  also  take  place  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion by  means  of  supplemental  authority,  as  will  afterwards  be  ex- 
plained. There  are  also  local  registers  in  the  royal  burglis,  in  which 
it  is  competent  to  record  protests  of  bills  and  promissory-notes,  and 
also  dispositions,  tacks,  and  other  deeds  relating  to  the  burgage  sub- 
jects, and  generally  deeds  or  instruments,  in  which  all  the  parties  are 
buigesses,  or  have  a  legal  domicile  within  the  burgh.  It  was  formerly 
the  practice  to  register  deeds  in  the  books  of  burghs  of  Regality  and 
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Barony,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Coramissary  Courts ;  but  these 
gisters  were  abolished  by  the  Act  49  Oeo.  iii.  cap.  42.  There  are 
also  local  registers  for  publication — those  for  sasines  in  districts  not 
corresponding  with  the  counties,  but  defined  by  the  Act  1617 — and 
in  each  county  a  register  of  inhibitions.  These  are  the  particular 
registers  of  sasines  and  inhibitions.  And  there  is  in  each  burgh  a 
register  of  sasines  for  properties  held  burgage.  The  county  registets 
of  deeds  and  probative  writs,  and  the  burgage  registers  both  of  deeds 
and  of  sasines,  remain  permanently  in  their  respective  localities.  The 
particular  registers  of  sasines  and  inhibitions  do  not  remain  where 
they  are  written,  but  are  transmitted  to  the  General  Raster  Honse 
in  Edinburgh,  agreeably  to  a  regulation  which  enjoins  the  Keepers 
of  the  several  public  records,  which  are  by  law  transmissible  to  the 
General  Register  House,  to  deliver  the  successive  books  or  Tolomes 
of  the  Records  to  the  Lord  Clerk  Register  or  his  deputies  within  three 
months  after  the  completion  of  each  volume.  This  regulation  is  con- 
tained in  the  12th  section  of  the  Act  49  Geo.  in.  already  referred 
to.  By  the  same  Statute,  in  order  to  provide  a  check  upon  the  care- 
ful formation  and  custody  of  the  county  registers,  the  Sheriffs  and 
Stewards-depute  or  their  substitutes  are  enjoined  at  least  once  a  year 
to  examine  into  the  progress  and  state  of  the  different  records  kept 
by  the  sheriff-clerks,  and  to  report  their  condition  and  the  state  of 
the  buildings  containing  the  records  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  which 
is  empowered  to  direct  inquiries  and  to  make  orders.  Copies  of  these 
reports  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Lord  Clerk  Register,  who  can 
make  summary  complaint  to  the  Court  of  Session  in  cases  of  neglect 
and  malversation.  A  similar  provision  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
burgh  registers,  which  the  chief  magistrates  are  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  upon  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
procedure  and  remedy. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  system  of  registration  in  Scotland. 
General  re-     r^\^Q  general  result  of  it,  in  its  three  ffKind  branches,  is — 

BULT  OF  BT8TBM  »  O  » 

OF  Reqibtra-        (1.)  That  deeds  and  all  other  writings  may  be  registered  for  pre- 
TioN.  servation  of  their  contents,  either  in  the  central  register  in  Edin- 

burgh, or  in  the  provincial  registers. 

(2.)  That  all  deeds,  containing  proper  clauses  of  registration  with 
consent  of  execution,  as  well  as  protests  of  bills  and  promissory-notes, 
may  be  registered,  for  preservation  of  the  originals  of  such  writs,  and 
also  for  execution,  in  the  books  of  Council  and  Session,  or  in  the  re- 
gisters of  tlie  subordinate  Courts  ;  and 

(3.)  That  all  instruments  and  proceedings  affecting  heritable  pro- 
perty must  be  registered  in  the  registers  for  publication,  so  that  the 
state  of  the  title  of  all  heritable  property,  and  the  debts  and  burdens 
affecting  it,  can  be  ascertained  by  inspecting  the  bui^h  register  in 
relation  to  burgage  property,  and,  with  respect  to  all  other  property 
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of  a  heritable  nature,  by  inspecting  the  registers  in  the  Oeneral  Re* 
gister  House  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  whole  registers,  general  and 
particular,  are  ultimately  concentrated. 

In  a  matter  of  so  great  public  interest,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  Srsrsii  of 
here  to  refer  to  the  system  of  management,  by  which  an  institution  of  ™r^oi9. 
so  important  and  so  extensive  and  complicated  is  conducted,  andi^sBs- 
kept  in  its  present  satisfactory  condition.     It  is  quite  evident  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  most  careful  supervision.     The 
chaige  and  responsibility  of  superintending  the  public  registers  has 
accordingly,  from  time  immemorial,  been  devolved  upon  a  high  Officer 
of  State,  under  the  title  of  Clerk-Register,  or  Lord  Clerk  Register, 
to  whom,  and  to  his  deputy  and  the  other  officers  appointed  by  him, 
it  was  assigned  to  see  to  the  formation  and  custody  of  the  National 
muniments — ^the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament — Acts  emanating 
from  Royal  authority — the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
Courts,  civil  and  criminal — ^and  the  registers  which  we  have  already 
described,  as  well  as  others,  which  will  afterwards  come  under  our 
notice.    From  the  earliest  periods  until  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.,  these 
public  records  were  deposited  under  the  custody  of  the  Clerk-Register 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.     Soon  after  the  Restoration,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  records  was  removed  to  what  was  called  the  Laigh  Parlia- 
ment House,  being  the  apartments  now  occupied  by  the  Advocates' 
Library ;  and  this,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Courts,  was  found  so 
convenient,  that,  shortly  before  the  Union,  the  whole  remaining  re- 
cords were  transferred  from  the  Castle  to  the  same  place,  where  they 
remained  until  the  erection  of  the  General  Register  House,  which 
was  completed  in  the  year  1 787,  and  has  since  received  additions. 
The  General  Register  House  serves  the  two  great  purposes,  ^r«^,  of 
securing  the  preservation  of  the  National  muniments  and  public 
records,  and  making  them  available  for  use  ;  and  secondly^  of  accom- 
modating the  whole  offices  of  record  connected  with  the  Supreme 
Courts.    Although  it  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Lord  Clerk  Register  and  his  deputies  to  frame  the  records,  their 
duties  are  now  confined  to  those  of  control  and  custody.    The  forma- 
tion of  the  general  and  local  records  is  necessarily  intrusted  to  a  great 
multitude  of  individuals  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  highly  necessary  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  an  authority  which  should  vigilantly 
watch  over  their  proceedings,  and  prevent  or  correct  laxity  and  error. 
The  arrangement  by  which  the  forTnation  of  the  records  is  committed 
to  one  set  of  officers,  and  the  custody  of  them  to  another,  is  held  to 
be  founded  upon  a  principle  of  great  practical  importance,  as  providing 
a  check  against  carelessness,  inaccuracy,  and  other  defects.     But,  in 
order  that  the  public  may  have  the  best  security  for  the  sufficiency 
of  the  public  records,  and  their  capability  of  preservation,  the  books 
are  all  prepared  in  Edinburgh,  which  secures  their  uniformity,  and 
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the  good  quality  of  the  materials.  And  their  integrity  is  guaranteed 
by  a  system  of  marking  the  pages  of  the  volumes,  before  they  are 
issued  to  the  parties  who  are  to  form  them,  which  is  a  security  against 
mutilation  and  interpolation.  The  reports  of  the  last  Deputy  Clerk 
Register,  from  which  several  of  the  statements  now  made  are  derived, 
evince  the  bestowal  of  great  pains  in  the  most  minute  particulars  ; 
such  as  securing  good  penmanship,  ink  of  the  best  quality,  and 
sufficient  binding, — all  points  of  great  importance  where  legibility, 
permanency,  and  good  preservation  are  so  essentiaL  It  is  also  of 
great  importance  to  the  public,  that  care  is  bestowed  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  records,  so  as  to  make  them  accessible  without 
unnecessary  difficulty ;  for  which  purpose  abridgments  and  indices 
are  compiled,  particularly  periodical  indices  to  the  registers  of  deeds 
and  sasines,  whereby  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  searches 
is  materially  lessened. 

By  the  Act  1 685,  cap.  33,  a  writ  given  in  to  be  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Council  and  Session,  must  be  booked  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  ingiving.  But,  although  the  deed  be  not  booked, 
extracts  are  given  out  immediately  ;  and  by  the  same  Statute,  a  writ 
may  be  borrowed  within  six  months  after  its  ingiving,  provided  it 
has  not  been  booked.  It  is  competent  to  borrow  a  deed  in  this  way 
(although  an  extract  has  been  given  out),  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
an  error  in  the  testing-clause ;  M*Leod  v.  Cunninghame,  20th  July 
1841 ;  affirmed  13th  August  1846. 

The  principal  deeds,  which  are  retained  in  the  register  after  being 
recorded,  are  preserved  with  great  care,  and  are  not  permitted  to  be 
removed  from  the  General  Register  House,  unless  in  circumstances  of 
absolute  necessity ;  and,  if  the  place  of  production  be  within  a  reason- 
able distance,  the  Court  will  direct  the  deed  to  be  produced  under 
the  custody  of  an  officer  of  Court  only.  But  the  indispensable  nature 
of  the  exigency  must  be  proved ;  and  the  Court  will  not  allow  a  prin- 
cipal document  to  be  removed,  if  certified  extracts,  which  are  proba- 
tive by  the  Law  of  Scotland,  will  suffice.  Sir  Robert  Spotiswoode  in 
his  Practicks  has  noted,  that  on  3l8t  January  1627  a  party  was  allowed 
to  retire  a  bond  out  of  the  register,  in  order  to  pursue  the  debtor 
thereupon  in  Dantzic,  because  the  extract  would  not  make  faith  there. 
In  Cunningham,  3d  July  1821,  a  bond  was  given  .up  to  be  sent  to 
Jamaica,  where  the  Courts  will  not  admit  an  extract  as  evidence, 
upon  caution  being  found  for  its  restoration  with  a  year ;  and,  in 
Bloxam  v.  Earl  of  Roaalyn,  13th  January  1825,  the  specification  of  a 
patent  was  allowed  to  be  removed  for  production  in  England,  upon 
an  obligation  to  return  it  within  three  months  under  a  penalty  of 
£300.  But,  in  BirtwhisUe  v.  Lord  Clerk  Register,  2d  March  1825, 
the  other  Division  of  the  Court  (the  First  Division)  refused  to 
allow  certain  deeds  to  be  removed  to  York,  extracts  being  probative 
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by  the  Law  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  same  decision  was  given  in  Morton  lo  8. 162. 
Y.  Lord  Clerk  Register y  17th  December  1831.    In  that  case,  however, 
th9  production  of  the  principal  deed  in  England  was  not  proved  to 
be  indispensabla    In  the  following  cases  the  Court  authorized  the 
production  of  the  principal  deed,  upon  evidence  of  its  necessity,  in  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  Court ;  Chiywood,  1 7th  January  1828,  where  the  6  S.  363. 
production  was  required  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Edinburgh ; 
Annandaley  29th  February  1828,  where  warrant  was  granted  to  a  6  S.  657. 
Depute-CIerk  of  Session  to  take  and  exhibit  a  principal  bond  at  New- 
castle ;  Mansfidd  v.  Stuart,  30th  June  1840,  where  the  clerk  of  process  ^  I>*  1235. 
was  authorized  to  carry  principal  deeds,  and  exhibit  them  in  a  proof  at 
Arbroath.     In  the  case  of  Duncan  v.  Lord  Clerk  Register,  14th  July  4  D.  1517. 
1842,  the  rule  was  again  clearly  recognised,  that,  although  every  pre- 
caution was  to  be  taken  to  preserve  recorded  deeds,  and  the  principal 
must  be  retained  wherever  an  extract  will  sei^e  the  purpose,  yet  if 
nothing  but  production  of  the  principal  will  do,  the  records,  which  are 
intended  for  the  advantage  of  those  interested  in  deeds,  must  not  be 
made  the  means  of  depriving  them  of  their  benefit ;  and,  accordingly, 
a  recorded  settlement  being  required  for  production  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  Judges  considered  it  out  of  the  question  to  send  an  officer 
of  Coart  thither,  and  ordained  the  deed  to  be  given  up  upon  security 
to  return  it  within  six  months,  and  also  upon  an  extract  of  the  prin- 
cipal deed,  duly  authenticated,  being  lodged  in  its  stead.'*'     On  the 
same  principle,  when  a  process  has  been  extracted,  the  Court  will 
not  allow  the  proceedings  to  be  removed  from  the  record,  because 
certified  extracts  can  be  got ;  Monro,  25th  November  1 828.     The  7  S.  52. 
report  of  this  case  cites  the  Acts  of  Parliament  enabling  parties  to 
obtain  certified  copies  of  a  process,  or  of  any  part  of  it     Another 
decision  to  the  same  efiect  is  Meikleham,  30th  November  1839.  2  D.  I65. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  here  a  case  of  great  interest  and  import-  The  Black 
ance,  involving  the  question,  whether  the  register  of  deeds,  besides 
being  a  register  for  execution,  partakes  also  of  the  character  of  a 
raster  for  publication.  A  society  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  other 
traders,  was  formed  in  1837,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  its 
members  the  information  furnished  by  the  public  records  as  to  the 
names  of  parties  appearing  upon  protested  bills  and  in  other  steps  of 
diligence.  This  information  was  obtained  by  lists  copied  from  the 
general  and  provincial  records ;  so  that,  whenever  a  deed  or  the  pro- 
test of  a  bill  or  promissory-note  was  recorded,  the  names  of  all  the 
parties  liable  under  it  were  immediately  circulated  in  every  part  of 
Scotland,  the  object  being  to  provide  information  for  the  use  of  the 
members  as  to  the  mercantile  credit  of  the  trading  community,  and 

*  This  case  was  acted  upon  aa  a  precedent  in  Dunlop  t.  Deputy- Clerk  Beffister^  30th  24  D.  107. 
November  1861,  in  which  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  stated  the  Court  would  not  again  send  an 
officer  of  Court  to  produce  documents  in  a  foreign  court. 
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to  make  the  members  acquainted  with  the  names  of  persons  in  trade 
of  doubtful  credit.  The  circulation  of  the  list  containing  this  infor- 
mation was  challenged  by  a  party,  whose  name  appeared  in  it  as  ihe 
granter  of  promissory-notes  protested  for  non-payment,  but  which  he 
averred  that  he  had  granted  for  the  accommodation  of  another,  and 
was  able  to  retire,  had  he  not  had  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  The 
opinions  of  the  whole  Court  were  taken,  and  it  was  decided  by  a 
8  D.  677 ;  majority  to  interdict  the  circulation  of  the  list ;  Newton  v.  Fleming, 
eBell'aApp.     iQth  March  1846.     This  decision  was,  however,  reversed  on  appeal, 

17th  February  1848,  the  House  of  Lords  holding  that,  as  all  the 
records  are  by  Statute  made  patent  to  the  public,  it  is  not  libellous 
for  a  body  of  merchants  to  publish  to  each  other  the  names  appearing 
upon  the  register  of  protests ;  and  that  decrees  of  registration  are 
equally  open  to  the  public,  and  may  be  equally  published,  with  decrees 
pronounced  inforo  contentioso, 
CoMPOMKirr  The  clause  of  registration  expresses,  first,  the  grantor's  consent  to 

oL^B^op  registration ;  eecovdly,  the  books  in  which  the  deed  is  to  be  registered, 
Rboibtratiov.  which  are  generally  in  the  comprehensive  form  of  "  the  books  of  Coun- 
"  cU  and  Session,  or  others  competent;"  thirdly,  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tration, which,  if  it  is  only  designed  to  preserve  the  deed,  will  be 
''/or  preservation!'  If  the  deed  is  such  that  its  obligations  may  be 
enforced  by  execution,  then  the  purpose  will  be  *^  for  preservation,  and 
*'  that  ail  necessary  execution  may  follow  upon  a  decree  to  be  inter- 
"  poned  hereto  in  common  form,"  Where  it  is  proper  to  have  the 
power  of  execution  upon  six  days'  charge,  the  words  ''  upon  six  days 
^'charge,*'  will  be  inserted  after  the  word  "execution"*  Where  a 
chief  object  of  the  registration  is  publication,  as  in  deeds  relating  to 
heritable  securities,  and  which  will  be  entered  in  the  register  of 
sasines,  that  purpose  also  will  be  expressed  by  adding  the  words,  "  and 
''  also  in  the  general  or  particular  register  of  sasines,  reversions,  etc^ 
"  f(yf*  puhlication  ;"  and  it  may  be  noticed  here,  that  deeds  recorded 
for  publication,  like  those  registered  as  probative  writs,  are  not  re- 
tained in  the  record  for  preservation,  but  are  copied,  and  the  originals 
returned  to  the  parties.  By  1617,  cap.  16,  extracts  from  the  rasters 
of  sasines  are  probative  in  all  cases,  excepting  those  of  improbation. 
The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  registration  clause  is  the  nomination 
of  procurators : — "  And  to  that  effect  I  constitute 

my  procurators,  etc" 

10  &  11  Vict.         *  ^7  ^^0  Transference  of  Lands  Act,  it  was  enacted  that  a  clause  of  registration,  in  the 
c.  48.  short  form  annexed  in  the  schedule  thereto,  yiz.,  "And  I  consent  to  the  registration  hereof 

Short  foru  of  "  for  preservation  (or  for  preservation  and  execution),'"  inserted  in  any  disposition  or  coovej- 
CLAUBE  OF  ance,  should  he  equivalent  to  the  fuller  form  then  in  use  ;  and  sect.  3  declares  that  a  claiue 

RKoisTBATioN.    Jq  tjjgge  teimB  should  import  the  full  clause  referred  to  in  the  text.    By  the  Titles  to  Land 
^^lAQ^^  Qff**     Act  (1860),  this  short  clause,  when  occurring  in  any  deed  or  writing  whatever,  is  declared 
^'       I  9  o  ,       ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ll^g  jneaning  and  effect  as  is  attributed  to  it  by  the  above  Act,  when  occarriof 
in  the  deeds  therein  referr&d  to. 
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The  office  of  procurator  here  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  sup- 
posed and  stated,  to  register  the  deed.  That  is  done  at  the  suit  of 
the  holder  or  creditor,  and  the  procurator  for  the  grantor  or  debtor 
Kfi^TB  fictione  juris  to  consent  that  decree  be  pronounced  and  issued 
against  his  constituent. 

6.  The  Testing-Clause, — The  last  part  of  the  deed  is  the  Testing-  Tnniio. 
Clause ;  the  essentials  of  which  we  have  already  minutely  examined.  ^^^■' 
We  have  found  that  it  must  contain  the  name  and  designation  of  the 
writer — ^the  number  of  pages,  where  there  is  more  than  one  sheet — 
the  names  and  designations  of  the  witnesses — the  grantor's  adoption 
of  maiginal  notes  and  of  words  superinduced  upon  erasures.  The 
date  and  place  of  subscription  are  not  indispensable,  but  it  is  always 
advisable  to  insert  them.  It  is  usually  stated,  that  the  deed  is  written 
upon  stamped  paper.  This  is  not  necessary,  but  is  advisable,  in  order 
that  the  fact  may  appear  by  the  terms  of  the  extract  after  the  deed 
is  recorded. 

After  the  full  investigation  already  made  of  all  the  particulars  NoticbuiTbbt. 
mentioned  in  this  clause,  we  shall  only  advert  here  to  that  portion  "t;!!!!!!"  j*'' 
of  it  which  refers  to  corrections  and  additions.    There  can  be  no  additioks,  etc. 
doubt,  that  such  a  notice  of  erasures,  deletions,  interlineations,  and 
marginal  notes,  in  the  testing-clause,  as  shows  that  they  were  made 
before  subscription,  amounts  to  adoption  of  them  by  the  maker  of  the 
deed    This  is  either  directly  stated  or  implied  in  the  observations  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  upon  the  important  cases  recently  decided  there. 
In  the  case  of  Redder  v.  Retd,  Lord  Bbouohah  says : — ''  It  is  not  i  Rob.  App. 
*'  necessary  that  any  exact  form  of  words  should  be  used  in  making  ^^' 
"  reference  to  erasures,  and  it  may  be  admitted,  that  if  there  is  in  the 
"testing-clause  a  statement  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
'*  asserting  the  existence  of  the  erasures,  it  is  sufficient ;"  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  show  that  this  assertion  must  be  specific ;  and,  while  his 
Lordship  animadverts  upon  admitting  a  notice  of  erasures  in  the  test- 
ing-clause, without  more  as  proof  that  the  erasures  existed  before  the 
execution,  and  were  known  to  the  maker  of  the  instrument,  as  objec- 
tionable and  exposing  the  right  of  parties  to  hazard,  he  expressly 
states  that  this  course  has  been  '^  established  in  practice,  and  recog- 
"  nised  by  the  decisions.''   But,  while  the  rule  is  thus  fixed,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  caution  contained  in  the  same  speech,  which 
prescribes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Courts  carefully  to  prevent  the 
practice  "  from  being  extended,  and  to  keep  the  rules  respecting  it, 
"  already  all  too  loose,  from  being  in  any  particular  relaxed."     We 
are  to  observe,  then,  as  stated  by  Lord  Bbougham,  that  the  notice  of 
erasures  "  must  be  an  assertion  of  all  the  erasures — that  is,  all  the 
^  material  ones,  having  been  made  and  written  before  execution ;" 
and  he  afterwards  says,  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  say,  that ''  in 
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"  all  the  instances  in  which  B.^s  name  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  and 
'^  struck  out,  and  A.'8  name  written  over  it,  this  alteration  was  made 
'^  before  execution  \'  " because  there  must  be  a  specification  of  the 
**  very  erasures  in  number  and  position,  or  such  a  reference  as 
**  amounts  to  a  specification."  And  at  page  208  of  the  report,  we 
have  this  important  practical  rule : — '*  Where  it  is  necessary  after  exe- 
**  cution  to  take  notice  in  the  testing-clause  of  an  erasure  or  altera- 
"  tion,  such  testing-clause  should  not  be  filled  up,  unless  accompanied 
'^  with  some  act  by  the  maker  of  the  instrument,  evidencing  that  he 
^*  was  cognisant  of  the  notice  in  the  testing-clause  ;*'  and  he  adds : — 
"  The  whole  force  and  effect  of  an  erasure  being  mentioned  in  the 
''  testing-clause  is  derived  from  the  supposition,  that  the  clause  speaks 
"  truth,  when  it  asserts  the  making  of  these  erasures  before  the  exe- 
''  cution,  and  any  suspicious  circumstances  on  the  face  of  the  clause 
''  would  destroy  the  credit  thus  given  to  it ;"  and  it  is  noticed  as  a 
circumstance  of  suspicion  in  the  case,  that  the  last  words  of  the  clause, 
"  writer  hereof,"  were  written  over  part  of  the  testator's  signature, 
indicating  that  in  this. instance  the  clause  was  written  after  execu- 
tion. 

Although,  therefore,  a  deed  ex  fojde  regular  and  correct  will  be 
treated  as  enjoying  the  legal  presumption,  that  the  testing-clause 
which  forms  part  of  the  body  of  the  deed  was  completed  before  exe- 
cution— a  presumption  not  removed  by  the  fact  that  insertion  after 
execution  is  the  prevalent  practice — we  have  here  an  instructive 
caution,  that  the  completion  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  care 
and  accuracy,  in  order  to  avoid  the  least  ground  of  suspicion  ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule  in  practice  to  insert  the  requisite 
notice  of  erasures  and  superinductions,  deletions,  interlineations,  and 
marginal  additions,  before  subscription. 

It  only  remains  here  to  notice,  that,  although  the  proper  function 
of  the  testing-clause  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  set  forth  the  parti- 
culars of  the  subscription  and  attestation,  it  does  not  follow  that  its 
effects  are  limited  to  that  purpose,  and  that  nothing  will  be  valid,  if 
inserted  in  the  testing-clause,  unless  it  relates  to  the  execution.  An 
attempt  thus  to  limit  the  effect  of  the  testing-clause  was  made  in 
Johnstone  v.  Coldstream^  30th  June  1843.  This  was  the  case  of  a 
settlement  by  a  husband,  framed  entirely  in  his  name  alone,  but  sub- 
scribed also  by  his  wife,  the  object  of  whose  signature  was  stated  in 
the  testing-clause  merely,  which  bore,  that  "  these  presents,  written 
"  by  Alexander  Stewart  Gilchrist,  etc.,  are  subscribed  by  me,  and  by 
"  the  said  Margaret  Coldstream,  my  spouse,  in  token  of  her  consent 
*'  to  and  approval  of  this  deed  and  all  the  clauses  therein  contained, 
"  at  Dundee,  the  10th  day  of  October,  eta"  The  next  of  kin  of  the 
wife  objected,  that  this  was  not  an  effectual  deed  as  regarded  her  con- 
sent, because  the  testing-clause  did  not  form  part  of  the  deed  of  a 
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subscriber^  which,  it  was  contended,  was  evident  from  the  decisions 
holding  it  competent  to  fill  it  up  ex  post  fojoto  and  even  after  the 
grantor's  death,  and  also  from  its  not  being  necessary  to  name  and 
design  the  writer  of  the  testing-clause,  though  a  diiferent  person  from 
the  writer  of  the  deed ;  it  was,  therefore,  argued,  that  there  was  here 
no  ground  for  holding  that  the  words  of  consent  were  inserted  before 
the  wife's  subscription,  or  even  before  her  death.  This  view  was  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Ivobt,  Ordinary,  but  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court 
unanimously  altered  his  judgment.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Hope's 
opinion  contains  much  instructive  matter  on  this  point,  bearing  that 
the  testing-clause  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  writ  as  any 
other  clause,  and  that  everything  which  precedes  the  subscription  is 
a  part  of  the  deed,  and  as  much  authenticated  by  the  subscription  as 
any  other  part,  if  the  subscription  itself  is  tested  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  law — that  the  principle  of  the  law  of  Scotland  is,  that  the 
deed  is  completed  when  subscribed,  and  the  testing-clause  filled  up 
before  subscription — and  that  it  is  under  the  strength  of  this  pre- 
sumption, that  filling  up  afterwards  has  been  sanctioned.  Under  this 
decision  the  wife^s  next  of  kin,  her  legal  representatives  in  mcbilibua, 
were  cut  off  from  the  succession  to  her  share  of  the  goods  in  commu- 
nion by  a  consent  embodied  in  the  testing-clause ;  and  we  have  here, 
therefore,  a  strong  motive  for  care  and  punctuality  and  circumspection, 
since  results  so  important  may  flow  from  what  is  so  largely  confided 
to  the  Conveyancer's  charge.  Another  example  of  matter  in  the 
highest  degree  essential  (viz.,  the  age  of  a  consenter  to  a  disentail, 
required  by  Statute),  being  held  to  be  competently  inserted  in  the 
testing-clause,  is  presented  in  KeUoy  8th  March  1850.  12  D.  9i8. 
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The  execution  of  a  deed,  however  regular  and  unexceptionable, 
does  not  necessarily  give  it  immediate  effect  In  unilateral  deeds, 
which  are  evidently  executed  for  the  benefit  not  of  the  granter  but 
of  another,  the  act  is  not  fully  completed  until  the  grantee  is  put  m 
possession  of  the  deed,  as  that  forms  his  title  to  the  right  which  it 
confers.  Delivery,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  the  complete  effect  of 
such  deeds.  The  importance  of  this  step  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  England  as  delivered  by  Blackstone,  that, 
where  a  deed  is  sealed  by  another  than  the  granter,  the  granter  by 
delivery  of  it  adopts  the  sealing,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  he  ?rill 
by  the  same  act  adopt  the  subscription  as  his  own,  though  written 
by  another.  This  is  a  doctrine  which,  however  questionable  upon 
general  gi*ounds,  is  attended  with  less  difficulty  in  regard  to  English 
deeds^  inasmuch  as,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  attest,  the  witnesses 
to  an  English  deed  are  witnesses  not  only  to  the  signature  and  seal- 
ing, but  also  to  the  delivery,  while  in  Scotland,  as  we  have  seen,  all 
that  the  witnesses  attest  is  the  verity  of  the  subscription. 
Dbbdb  hot  OB-  The  general  rule  of  our  law  then  is,  that  a  deed  is  not  obligatoiy, 
"^^^b""^^^  although  completely  executed,  until  it  shall  also  be  delivered.  While 
it  remains  with  the  granter,  or  with  his  agent,  or  with  any  other  party 
acting  on  his  behalf,  it  is  not  obligatory,  the  presumption  of  law  being 
that  his  resolution  had  not  been  finally  taken.  A  deed,  therefore, 
found  after  the  grantor's  death  in  the  hands  of  his  agent,  was  held 
M.  11676.  iiot  to  be  delivered ;  Irvine  v.  Irvine,  November  1738.  With  regard 
What  consti-  to  the  general  doctrine  there  is  no  doubt  or  ambiguity ;  but  great 
op™DKBDr*"'^  difficulties  have  been  felt  in  determining  under  doubtful  circumstances, 

whether  the  act  of  delivery  has  taken  place ;  and  the  decisions  in 
4  Br.  Supp.  such  cases  have  not  been  entirely  uniform.  In  the  case  of  Stamfidds 
^^'  Creditors  v.  Scots,  26th  December  1696,  the  granter  of  an  assignation 

informed  the  grantee  verbally,  that  the  deed  was  subscribed,  directed 
to  him,  and  lying  on  his  table,  and  that  on  Monday  it  should  be  de- 
livered.   The  granter  was  murdered  that  night,  but  the  assignation 
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was  found  lying  on  his  table,  subscribed,  and  directed  to  the  grantee. 
This  was  maintained  to  be  equivalent  to  delivery,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  traditio  de  manu  in  manum  that  makes  the 
delivery,  as  a  rational  act  of  the  will,  declaring  the  purpose  and  reso- 
lution. The  Lords,  however,  thought  this  "a  too  nice  and  metaphy- 
"  sical  tradition/'  and  found  the  deed  an  undelivered  evident.  In 
the  case  of  Crawforda  v.  Kerr^  18th  November  1807,  a  party  wrote  M.  v.  "Move 
to  his  creditor  enclosing  bank-notes  and  a  bill  in  payment  of  his  \{^2,  ^^^ 
debt  The  letter  was  wafered  and  intrusted  to  a  servant,  to  be  given 
next  morning  to  the  post-runner.  The  party  died  in  the  morning 
before  the  postman  came,  and  the  letter  was  opened,  and  the  money 
retained.  In  a  competition  between  the  party  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed,  and  the  general  creditors  of  the  deceased,  the  letter 
with  its  contents  was  held  to  have  been  effectually  delivered.  On 
comparing  these  cases,  there  are  not  grounds  for  any  distinction  be- 
tween them,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  case  of  Stamfield  the 
granter  had  verbally  expressed  an  intention  to  send  the  enclosed 
deed,  which  might  have  been  held  suspensive  of  the  act  of  delivery. 
The  case  of  Crawforda  appears  to  involve  in  its  decision  the  true 
principle,  viz.,  that  the  delivery  is  complete  when  the  granter  has 
himself  done  whatever  he  can  to  complete  it  No  formal  or  written 
act  of  delivery  is  requisite  ;  and  when  a  deed  is  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  grantee,  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  delivered,  unless  the 
contrary  shall  be  proved  by  his  writ  or  oath.  Onerous  deeds,  appear- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  grantee,  are  presumed  to  have  been  delivered 
at  their  dates  ;  and  this  is  an  important  point  in  questions  with  an 
heir;  Gordon  v.  MaiUand,  1st  December  1757.  ^-  i^Jfi^- 

Difficulties  occur  also,  where  the  deed  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  When  deed 
third  party.     If  it  is  so  deposited  with  express  instructions,  effect  ^^odt  of 
of  course  will  be  given  to  the  depositation  in  conformity  with  the  okantbr. 
design  so  declared.     We  have  seen,  however,  in  the  case  of  Logan  v.  2  8. 253. 
Logan,  27lh  February  1823,  where  an  instruction  to  destroy  deeds 
was  unavailing  because  improbative,  that  such  instructions  must  be 
given  in  legal  form.    In  the  absence  of  any  specification  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  deeds  are  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  third  party, 
the  question,  whether  they  have  been  delivered  or  not,  will  be  deter- 
mined, in  the  first  place,  by  facts  and  circumstances  indicative  of  the 
granter's  intention  in  making  the  deposit.     This  rule  was  laid  down 
in  the  case  of  Maiklem  v.  M'Oruthar,  29th  March  1842  ;  and  it  had  4  D.  1182. 
previously  been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Ramsay  v.  Maule,  15th  6  S.  343. 
January  1828,  where  a  bond  of  annuity,  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a 
party  who  was  agent  both  for  granter  and  grantee,  was  held  to  be 
delivered,  having  been  acted  upon  and  payments  received  by  the 
grantee  through  the  medium  of  the  holder.     This  decision  was  4  wil.  and  Sb. 
•ffirmed  upon  appeal.     The  same  rule  again  received  effect  in  the  ^pp*  ^^* 
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remarkable  case  of  Mair  and  Sons  v.  Tham's  Trustees,  20th  February 
1850.  In  that  case,  a  bond  for  £900  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
a  party,  agent  for  both  creditor  and  debtor.  Of  the  sum  in  the  bond 
a  part  only  had  been  advanced,  when  the  custodier  died.  The  bond 
was  thereupon  delivered  by  his  executor  to  the  lenders;  but  the 
Court  held  that  it  had  been  improperly  given  up,  having  been  a  deli- 
vered deed  only  quoad  the  amount  advanced,  but  undelivered  with 
respect  to  the  part  unpaid.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  the  purpose  of  depositation,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Staib^ 
that  writs  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  are  presumed  to  be  delivered. 
Here,  however,  Mr.  Erskine  distinguishes  between  onerous  and  g^ra- 
tuitous  deeds,  holding  that  a  gratuitous  writing  in  the  custody  of  a 
stranger  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  deposited  with  him  under  a 
tacit  condition  of  being  returned  to  the  grantor,  if  called  for  during 
his  life,  and  if  not,  that  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  grantee  upon  his 
death  ;  Ker  v.  Ker,  25th  January  1677  ;  where  a  gratuitous  disposi- 
tion, delivered  to  a  stranger  without  expressing  the  purpose  of  deliveiy, 
was  held  revocable.  The  decision  in  Holwetly,  Cuming,  31st  May 
1796,  was  to  tlie  like  effect.  But  Erokine  confirms  the  general  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  grantee,  where  deeds  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party,  who  is  agent  for  both  grantor  and  grantee ;  and  this 
doctrine  was  expressly  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  the  case  of 
Ramsay  just  cited,  and  may,  therefore,  be  held  as  authoritative,  with 
the  qualification  (noticed  in  the  case  of  Matklem)  that  this  presump- 
tion does  not  exclude  a  regard  to  the  party's  real  intention  as  indi- 
cated by  facts  and  circumstances.  It  is  decided,  that  the  judicial 
ratification  of  a  deed  by  a  wife  does  not  import  delivery ;  Bathgate  v. 
Cochrane,  January  1685  ;  and,  therefore,  her  deed,  although  ratified, 
is  not  obligatory  until  actually  delivered. 

But  we  must  always  have  regard  to  the  essence  of  the  transaction 
as  imposing  upon  parties  their  true  position,  although  that  may  be 
different  from  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  the  external  form 
which  it  assumes.  Thus,  a  bond  taken  by  A  in  favour  of  trustees 
for  his  child  and  grandchildren,  although  granted  by  another  party, 
is  the  deed  of  A,  and  his  intention  that  it  should  be  irrevocable  being 
proved,  the  deed  is  effectually  delivered  by  depositation  with  one  of 
the  trustees;  CoUieY.Pirie's  Trustees,  22d January  1851.  Anotherex- 
ample  of  regard  being  had  to  the  essence  of  the  matter,  independently 
of  the  formal  position  of  parties,  is  presented  in  a  striking  form  in 
Baivaird  v.  Latimer,  5th  December  1816.  James  Balvaird,  with  his 
own  money,  purchased  a  property,  and  took  the  disposition  in  favour 
of  George  Balvaird,  his  nephew.  The  deed  originally  bore  payment 
of  the  price  by  the  nephew,  but  the  nncle,  before  his  death,  substi- 
tuted his  own  name  in  the  narrative  as  having  paid  the  price.  Until 
his  death,  the  uncle  treated  the  property  as  his  own,  levying  the 
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tents,  eta  By  a  general  disposition  James  Balvaird  left  his  whole 
property,  heritable  and  moveable,  to  his  widow,  and  the  Court  found 
her  entitled  to  the  house  in  question,  holding,  that,  as  the  disposition 
was  never  delivered  to  the  nephew,  the  property  remained  with  the 
nnde  and  subject  to  his  disposal.  Registration  or  infeftment  would 
btve  been  equivalent  to  delivery,  but  so  long  as  the  deed  remained 
latent  with  the  uncle,  it  and  the  property  were  at  his  disposal 

There  are  various  exceptions  to  the  rule  requiring  the  delivery  of  Whbn  actuai. 
deeds  in  order  to  make  them  effectual.  Thus,  delivery  is  unnecessary  »«i'^"*  o' 

•'     ,  ^    DEXDB  NOT 

where,  by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  the  grantor  has  dispensed  with  ksquised. 
delivery.     This  is  a  clause  introduced  into  deeds  executed  intuitu,  i.  Clausb 
iRortiff,  and  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  show  that  the  deed  is  not  intended  ^'ct"*^™** 
to  take  effect  until  after  the  grantor's  death,  as  in  such  deeds,  which  liybky. 
by  their  nature  are  necessarily  revocable,  the  power  of  revocation 
ceases  at  death,  they  acquire  upon  that  event  the  force  of  delivered 
deeds,  and  the  Courts  will  then  ordain  them  to  be  delivered  to  the 
g[rantee,  as  in  the  case  of  Eleis  y.  Inglistoun,  23d  July  1669  ;  or  to  M.  16999. 
be  put  on  record,  which  was  done  in  the  case  of  Logan  v.  Logan,  2  S.  253. 
27th  February  1823,  already  referred  to.     Bonds  of  provision  in  the  2.  Bonds  of 
custody  of  a  fitther,  whether  granted  by  himself,  or  taken  by  him  from  "^g'^^*  "^ 
another  party,  in  favour  of  his  children,  do  not  require  delivery,  the  chi£d. 
father  being  the  proper  custodier ;  Adair  v.  Adair,  20th  January  m.  17006. 
1725  ;  Hamilton  v.  HamiUon,  9th  January  1741.*    In  the  latter  case  M.  11576. 
the  bonds  were  taken  by  the  father  from  his  son  in  favour  of  his  other 
children.    So  also,  in  Riddel  v.  Inglis,  3d  January  1750,  a  bond  by  a  m.  11577. 
lather  in  favour  of  his  children,  delivered  to  his  wife  who  also  had  an 
interest  under  the  deed,  was  held  to  have  been  delivered,  so  as  to 
validate  a  claim  at  a  child's  instance.     The  authority  of  this  decision, 
however,  is  questioned  by  Eilkerran.     The  purpose  of  the  father  to 
benefit  the  child  must  not  be  matter  of  doubt.     In  Keddie  v.  Christie,  ii  D.  145. 
24th  November  1848,  a  father  had  deposited  money  in  his  son's  name, 
and  the  deposit-receipt  was  found  undelivered  in  the  father's  reposi- 
tories.    The  Court  disposed  of  the  case  on  the  principle  of  doing 
substantial  justice  inter  rtisticoSy  and  held  that  the  document  gave 
the  son  no  preference  for  the  amount  deposited.     A  post-nuptial  set-  s.  Postnuitial 
tlement  by  a  husband  upon  his  wife  does  not  require  delivery,  the  "■"^"™*™- 
husband  being  the  legal  custodier  for  the  wife  during  the  marriage ; 
Lindores  v.  Stewart.  18th  February  1715;   Porterfield  v.  Stewart,  ^.  en^. 
I5th  May  1821.     These  cases  may  be  taken  as  establishing  the  rule  *  ^'  ^• 
in  opposition  to  the  earlier  decision  in  Hindrick  v.  Dickson,  6th  De-  i  Br.  Supp. 

238. 

*  See  also  the  case  of  Forrest  t.  Wilson,  1st  July  1858.    In  this  case  a  deed  granted  hy  20  D.  1201. 
a  party  for  behoof  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  remaining  in  his  possession,  was  held  de- 
livered, he  being  the  proper  custodier  of  it.    An  assignation  of  a  bond  by  a  father  to  his 
natatal  child  was  sustained,  although  found  undeliyered  in  the  father's  repositories  at  his 
destl,  m  the  case  of  Aithenheady  25th  February  1663.  M.  16991. 
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cember  1627,  where  a  contrary  judgment  was  pronounced.  Nor  is 
delivery  requisite  where  the  grantor  has  himself  an  interest  under 
the  deed,  which  is,  therefore,  presumed  to  be  held  by  himself  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  grantees ;  Hodden  and  Lawder  y.  Sharswood, 
19th  June  1668.  This  was  an  assignation  of  a  bond  reserving  the 
grantor's  liferent  In  Stark  v.  Kincaidy  11th  December  1679,  a 
disposition  of  lands  was  sustained  though  found  in  the  disponer  s 
repositories,  in  respect  it  contained  a  reservation  of  his  liferent  In 
both  these  cases  the  deeds  also  contained  a  power  of  revocation. 

Deeds  which  the  grantor  was  under  an  antecedent  obligation  to 
execute  are  effectual  without  delivery,  as  in  the  case  of  Cormack  v. 
Anderson,  8th  July  1829,  where  the  imdelivered  deed  was  a  bond 
for  borrowed  money.  Bipartite  contracts  are  effectual  without 
delivery.  This  was  decided  in  the  case  of  minutes  of  sale  of  lands ; 
Grawfurd  v.  VaMence's  Heirs,  29th  June  1625.  The  same  rule  wss 
formerly  extended  to  a  decree  arbitral ;  Simpson  v.  Strachan,  lOtk 
December  1736.  But  an  opposite  decision  was  pronounced  in  Robert- 
son V.  Ramsay,  20th  June  1783,  in  which  an  award,  executed  but  not 
delivered,  was  held  to  be  ineffectual ;  and  in  a  note  to  Erskine's 
Institutes,  it  is  attempted  to  reconcile  these  judgments,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  former  doctrine  that  a  decree  arbitral  does  not  require 
deliveiy.  But  the  contrary  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  by  the 
judgment  in  Macnair  v.  Oray,  31st  May  1827,  where  it  was  held  that 
two  interim  decrees  arbitral,  which  had  been  executed,  and  copies 
communicated  to  the  parties,  were  notwithstanding  inoperative,  the 
arbiters  having  declined  to  deliver  the  principal  decrees  before  the 
submission  terminated.  In  pronouncing  this  judgment,  the  Court 
proceeded  upon  the  authority  of  the  case  of  Robertson,  and  of  Lobd 
Bbaxfield's  opinion  in  that  case,  that  **an  arbiter  does  nothing 
"  effectual,  until  he  either  delivers  or  registers  his  decree.'* 

If  the  grantor  of  a  deed  retained  in  his  own  possession  shall  act 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  delivered,  that  will  be  held  equivalent  to  delivery; 
Dick  V.  Oliphant,  24th  January  1677.  Here  the  grantor  had  raised 
homing  in  the  assignee's  name  upon  an  assignation  executed  by  him- 
self. The  placing  of  a  deed  upon  a  public  record  is  also  equivalent 
to  delivery ;  Downie  v.  Mackillop,  5th  December  1843,**^  and  the  same 
effect  will  follow  the  registration  of  a  sasine  upon  an  undelivered 
bond ;  Bmce  v.  Bruce,  2d  June  1675.  The  agent  in  the  cause  may 
be  examined  as  a  witness  cum  nota,  to  prove  the  delivery  of  a  deed 
to  which  he  was  an  instrumentary  witness  ;  Sari  of  March  v.  Sawyer^ 
21st  November  1749  ;  and  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  agent  in  the 

*  The  decision  in  this  case  proceeded  on  other  grounds  hesides  the  fact  of  registraticHi ; 
among  others,  that  the  granter  had  actually  delivered  the  deed ;  but  in  the  case  of  Xedfc»e 
V.  Leekief  22d  November  1776,  the  Court  held  that  **  registration  is  to  be  oonsidered  aa  a 
"  public  deliverj,  and  that  it  would  require,  in  order  to  set  it  aside,  a  proof  of  fiandiilent 
"  registration." 
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cause  will  still  be  a  competent  witness,  as  contemplated  by  ]5  &  16 
Victoria,  cap.  27.* 


In  order  to  the  complete  effect  of  a  deed,  it  is  of  course  necessary  Acobptahcc 

OP  DEED] 
OJUNTKE. 


tliat  the  grantee  accept  of  it.    It  will  not  subject  a  party  to  the  ^'  ^"^  "^ 


liabilities  inferred  by  the  acceptance  of  a  deed,  if  he  have  merely 
received  it,  as  that  may  be  in  order  to  deliberate  whether  he  will 
accept.  But  his  acceptance  will  be  sufficiently  proved,  not  only  by 
his  declaration  to  that  effect,  written  or  verbal,  but  by  his  taking 
the  deed  and  acting  upon  it,  taking  the  benefit  of  its  provisions  in 
his  favour,  placing  it  upon  record,  or  otherwise  treating  it  as  an 
accepted  deed. 

It  remains  only  to  notice,  that,  where  a  deed  is  by  its  own  tenor  Mortis  camA 
revocable,  although  not  expressly  declared  revocable,  as  a  conveyance  J^^ocablb 
granted  mortis  causa  and  containing  a  reservation  of  liferent  and  though  deli- 
dispensation  with  delivery,  it  is  not  rendered  irrevocable  by  delivery ;  ^^^' 
and,  accordingly,  where  a  deed  of  the  nature  referred  to  had  been 
executed  and  delivered  to  the  disponee,  the  grantor  was,  notwith- 
standing, held  entitled  to  revoke  it;  MiUer  y,  Dickson,  11th  July  4  8. 822. 
1826.    But  the  mere  statement,  that  a  deed  is  made  in  contemplation 
of  death,  does  not  imply  a  power  of  revocation,  if  its  tenor  and  pro- 
visions combine  with  the  fact  of  delivery  to  show  that  it  was  designed 
to  be  acted  upon  immediately.     In  Miller  v.  Miller,  13th  November  Home,  234. 
1798,  a  father  had  conveyed  his  lands  and  whole  other  property  to 
his  son  by  a  delivered  deed  containing  no  power  of  revocation,  and 
it  was  held  to  be  irrevocable. 

*  IntiiDation  of  an  aasignatioQ  is  also  an  equivalent  to  delivery,  M^Leify  v.  Blackwood,  M.  845. 
24th  Febroary  1680. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THB  DOCTRINE  OF  HOMOLOGATION  AND  REI  INTERVENTUS. 

HoMOLOGA'  1.  iTomoJo^ahon.—  Although  writings,  which  are  defective  in  the 

"**"•  statutory  solemnities  or  upon  other  grounds,  do  not  carry  on  their 

face  the  authoritative  character  which  is  given  to  those  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  probative  deeds,  and  although  such  defective  writings 
cannot,  therefore,  receive  effect  as  evidence  in  themselves  against  the 
grantor,  yet  the  act,  intended  to  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the 
deed,  does  not  from  such  defects,  of  necessity,  fail  in  its  object  No 
doubt,  while  the  defective  deed  stands  alone,  effect  cannot  be  given 
to  it,  but,  if  the  grantor  shall  by  any  posterior  act  give  evidence  of 
that  consent,  which  the  deed  has  failed  authentically  to  convey,  bj 
such  posterior  act  he  will  be  held  to  supply  his  consent,  and  he  vill 
thus  incur  the  same  obligation  as  if  the  deed  had  not  been  liable  to 
objection.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  homologation,  and  it  is  founded 
upon  the  principle,  that,  as  the  defective  writing  fails  of  effect  open 
grounds  which  the  law  admits  for  the  protection  of  the  grantor,  so  it 
is  in  his  power  to  relinquish  these  grounds,  and  to  waive  the  objec- 
tions he  might  take  to  the  deed,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
obligatory  upon  him.  This  acknowledgment  is  effectually  made  by 
acts,  which  unequivocally  treat  the  objectionable  deed  as  valid. 

A  familiar  example  of  the  effect  of  homologation  occurs  in  the  case 
of  submissions,  which  by  an  established  rule  of  law  may  be  validated 
r^msipsis  etfactis,  notwithstanding  defects  in  the  deed  of  submission. 
M.  6659.  Thus,  in  Brown  and  ColviUe  v.  Gardner,  10th  January  1 739,  a  decree 

arbitral  following  upon  a  submission  was  sustained,  although  one  of 
the  submitting  parties  had  not  subscribed  the  writing  constituting  the 
submission,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had,  notwithstanding,  appeared 
M.  6657.  before  the  arbiter  and  adduced  evidence ;  and  in  Telfer  v.  HamiUon, 

21st  Januaiy  1735,  a  deed  of  submission  by  a  married  woman,  null 
upon  account  of  there  being  only  one  witness  to  her  subscription, 
was  found  to  be  homologated  by  her  husband  appearing  and  pleading 
before  the  arbiter.  Another  illustration  of  the  principle  is  the  appro* 
bation  of  a  deed  after  majority  by  a  minor,  such  approbation  being 
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gathered  either  from  his  direct  consent,  or  from  acts  implying  consent. 
Thus^  in  the  cade  of  Linton  v.  DundaSy  January  1729,  a  party,  having  M.  5624. 
after  majority  taken  advantage  of  arrangements  connected  with  a 
sale  of  his  lands  during  minority,  was  found  to  have  thus  homolo- 
gated the  sale,  and  to  be  debarred  from  insisting  in  the  objection  he 
might  otherwise  have  taken. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  doctrine  of  homologation  applies  What  dbkdi 
only  to  such  deeds  as  were  originally  capable  of  being  made,  and  that  oJ^ii^HOMo 
posterior  acts  can  have  no  effect  in  validating  deeds  granted  by  parties  looated. 
labouring  under  an  absolute  incapacity.     A  deed  by  an  idiot,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  made  effectual  by  homologation,  as  such  a  party  cannot 
be  held  capable  of  consent  affecting  his  own  interests  in  any  degree  ; 
Morton  v.   Young,    11th  February  1813.*     In  Steins  Assignees  v.  F.  c. 
Oibson-Craig,  2d  June  1829,  the  assignees  in  an  English  bankruptcy  7  S.  686. 
adopted  a  Scottish  trust-deed,  and  afterwards  challenged  it.     The 
Court  of  Session,  proceeding  upon  the  opinion  of  English  counsel  that 
it  was  competent  for  the  assignees  to  homologate  the  deed  in  question, 
found  that  it  had  been  effectually  homologated.     But  the  House  of  5  Will  &  sh. 
Lords,  holding  the  opinion  of  English  counsel  to  be  wrong,  reversed    ^^' 
the  decision,  on  the  ground  that  the  assignees  could  not  homologate 
a  deed  which  it  was  incompetent  for  them  to  have  originally  granted. 
The  objection  of  incapacity,  however,  in  cases  of  homologation,  does 
not  extend  to  deeds  granted  by  minors  without  consent  of  their  cura- 
tors, or  by  married  women  without  their  husbands'  consent;  because 
although  these  parties  lie  under  a  legal  disqualification  effectually  to 
bind  themselves  without  consent  of  their  guardians,  yet  they  are 
capable  of  an  intelligent  consent.     It  is  a  rule  also,  that,  where  the 
nullity  arises  from  the  defective  observance  of  the  solemnities,  deeds 
may  be  homologated,  it  being  competent  to  the  grantor  to  renounce 
the  benefit  of  objections  introduced  for  his  own  protection. 

It  is  a  postulate  of  the  doctrine  of  homologation,  that  the  appro-  Rbquibitbs  or 
batory  act  must  be  done  by  a  party  capable  of  consent,  and  a  deed  ^"moukiatiok 

*  In  a  reduction  of  certain  deeds,  the  defender  proposed  to  meet  the  pursaer's  issue  of 
innnitf  with  a  oounter-issae  of  homologation.  It  was  held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  such 
coonter-iBsae.  "  As  to  the  issue  that  the  deeds  are  not  the  deeds  of  the  parsner,  I  am  of 
"  opinion,  that  if  the  defender  proposes  to  have  them  declared  to  he  the  pnrsaer's  deeds  hj 
"  adoption  or  homologation  after  he  hecame  sane,  he  must  do  so  in  an  action  of  declarator. 
**  The  deeds  are  ex  hypothesi  null,  and  can  only  hecome  hinding  by  establishing  in  a  proper 
"  action  the  deliberate  adoption  of  them  by  the  parsaer,  when  he  was  in  his  sound  mind." — 
Ar  Lord  Justice-Clbbx  ;  OaU  t.  Bird,  3d  July  1855.  The  same  case  also  shows,  that  it  17  D.  1027. 
is  competent  to  meet  an  issue  of  facility  and  lesion  by  a  counter-issue  of  homologation. 

"  When  the  original  party  homologates,  he  either  ratifies  a  deed  or  obligation  already 
"  ezecoted,  but  imperfectly ;  or  he  adopts  and  giyes  effect  to  what  would  otherwise  be  null. 
"  When  there  is  already  an  obligation  existing,  though  imperfect  or  subject  to  exception, 
*'  homologation  may  have  the  effect  of  confirming  it  as  good  from  the  first :  Where  the  deed 

or  obligation  is  nufl,  homologation  acts  only  as  the  adoption  of  what  is  reduced  to  an  in- 
"  telligible  and  precise  shape,  but  is  in  no  degree  binding ;  and  the  binding  effect  has  in  this 
"  case  no  retrospect."—!  BelVs  Comm.  145. 
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therefore  cannot  be  homologated  either  by  an  idiot,  as  already  ob- 

1  s.  154.  served,  or  by  a  woman  clothed  with  a  husband  ;  Rosea  y.  Hom,  20th 

November  1821.  Here  a  bond,  granted  by  a  female  under  age,  and 
ratified  by  her  marriage-contract  (which  was  also  executed  by  her 
under  age),  was  found  not  to  be  thereby  homologated.  In  order  that 
homologation  may  be  effectual,  it  is  essential  that  the  party  know  the 
contents  of  the  deed,  which  he  thereby  adopts ;  and  instrumentary 
witnesses,  therefore,  are  not  bound  by  the  deeds  which  they  subscribe 
in  that  character,  since  they  are  called  merely  to  attest  the  subscrip- 
tion, and  do  not  necessarily  know  anything  of  the  contents  of  the 
deed.  Where  the  circumstances  are  such,  however,  as  necessarily 
imply  knowledge  on  the  part  of  an  instrumentary  witness,  he  has 
been  held  to  be  committed  to  the  contents  of  the  deed,  as  in  Damd- 

M.  5652.  gQfi  v^  Davidson  and  Weir,  13th  July  1714,  where  an  eldest  son 

having  signed  as  witness  to  his  sister's  marriage-contract,  was  held 
to  be  thereby  debarred  from  challenging  a  bond  by  their  father  in 
her  favour,  which  was  assigned  by  the  contract* 

HoHou)OATioN       The  act  inferring  homologation  must  be  clear  and  unequivocal ; 

EQUIVOCAL.       and,  therefore,  mere  non-interference  by  a  party,  at  a  period  when  no 

personal  interest  to  himself  has  yet  emerged,  will  not  infer  homologa- 

1  S.  168;  affd.  tion  ;  DuJce  of  Gordon  w,  Innes,  16th  November  1821 ;  and,  in  i)aZIeu 

M  5677*^         ^'  Paid,  13th  January  1704,  it  was  decided  that  the  signature  of  an 

apparent  heir  as  instrumentary  witness  to  his  father's  settlement,  did 
not  import  the  heir's  consent  to  it,  and  that,  whether  he  knew  the 
contents  or  not.  This  decision  was  pronounced  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, and  the  report  bears  that  the  Lords  resolved  to  follow  it  as  a 
fixed  rule  in  time  coming.  Nor  do  acts  performed  necessarily  or 
under  compulsion  imply  homologation  ;  and  so,  when  a  superior 
under  a  charge  grants  an  entry,  his  doing  so  is  no  homologation  of 
the  vassal's  right 

Homologation      jfc  ]^q^  jj^^u  j^^jj  j,^  i\^q  ^^q  q{  i^  marriage-contract  imperfectly 

OF  UARRIAOB-  .11  i  .  i.i.ii  i- 

coNTRAcre.       executed,  that  the  subsequent  marriage  validates  it  by  homologation ; 

M.  9174.  Wemyssesy.  Wemyas,  16th  November  1768.     The  contract  was  not 

subscribed  by  the  wife,  but,  in  respect  of  the  subsequent  marriage,  it 
was  found  subsisting  and  obligatory  upon  all  partiea     The  practical 

M.  6451.  effect  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  case  between  the  same  parties.  Tod 

V.  Wemyaaea^  12th  December  1770,  the  widow  being  excluded  from 
her  legal  share  of  certain  property,  because  it  had  been  disposed  of 

21  D.  1066.  *  The  doctrine  here  stated  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Dou^iu  v.  DougUu't 

Trustees,  30th  Jnne  1859.  Here  a  party,  who  was  the  institute  under  two  settlements, 
directing  trustees  to  purchase  and  entail  lands,  consented  through  a  course  of  years  to  the 
management  of  the  two  trusts  together,  as  if  the  latter  had  come  in  place  of  the  former.  It 
was  ultimately  discoTered  that  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  disentail  money  held  under 
the  former  trust,  but  not  under  the  latter  one.  Having  presented  an  application  to  dis- 
entail, he  was  met  by  the  plea  of  homologation.  The  Court  held  that  acts  done  by  the 
heir  in  ignorance  of  his  legal  rights  under  the  deeds  could  not  imply  homologation. 
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by  the  marriage-contract    The  decision  in  Kibbles  v.  Stevenson,  18th  9  8. 283. 
December  1830,  Tras  to  the  same  effect,  a  marriage-contract,  defective 
in  the  testing-clause,  being  held  validated  by  the  marriage ;  and  this  6  WiL  and  8h. 
decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal,  23d  December  1831.     In  such  cases,  ^PP'  ^^' 
however,  there  must  evidently  be  groands  for  holding  that  the  imper- 
fect deed  expresses  the  mind  of  both  parties,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
fonnd,  that  mere  proposals  of  marriage,  given  to  the  wife's  brother, 
but  not  shown  to  her  or  her  father,  cannot  receive  the  effect  of  a 
marriage-contract ;  Campbells  v.  M^Olashan,  6th  June  1812.  F.  C. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  effect  of  homologation  is  to  deprive 
the  party  of  objections  otherwise  competent  to  him  ;  but  it  is  most 
important  to  remark,  that  this  effect  results  only  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  homologating  party  himself,  and  that  the  effect  of  such  act  does 
not  extend  to  third  parties  who  are  not  bound  to  acknowledge  them ; 
and  in  so  far,  therefore,  as  they  may  have  an  interest,  the  deed  con- 
tinues as  open  to  objection  as  ever. 

It  is  competent  for  a  party,  where  a  deed  not  only  confers  a  right  Homologation 
upon  him,  but  subjects  him  to  burdens,  to  homologate  it,  only  in  so  J^tio""^*^ 
far  as  it  is  favourable ;  but,  in  order  that  this  effect  may  result,  pro- 
testation must  be  made,  clearly  defining  the  extent  of  the  approbatory 
act ;  and,  if  this  is  neglected,  acts  of  homologation  will  be  construed 
as  referable  to  the  whole  matter.     In  Carmichad  v.  McLcritckie  (Gar-  2  S.  198. 
michad's  Trustee) y  8th  February  1828,  a  party  having  accepted  of  a 
small  legacy  under  his  father's  settlement,  of  which  he  also  acted  as 
a  trustee,  without  protesting  for  reservation  of  his  legal  rights,  was 
found  to  be  debarred  from  claiming  legitim. 

Homologation  will  not  be  implied,  where  a  deed  is  used  to  realize 
a  right  which  equally  belongs  to  the  user  under  a  different  title ;  and 
thus  the  receipt  of  rents,  under  a  lease  granted  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  an  entail,  was  not  held  to  bar  the  succeeding  heir  from  afterwards 
reducing  the  lease  ;  Malcolm  v.  Bardner,  19th  June  1823.  2  S.  4io. 

2.  Rei  interventus. — Closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  homolo- 
gation is  that  of  rei  interventus.  This  arises  vbi  res  non  sunt  integrce  ; 
and  the  import  of  the  rule  is  this,  viz.,  that,  where,  upon  the  faith  of 
a  contract  fully  agreed  upon,  but  not  made  formally  binding,  anything 
is  done  by  either  party,  which  cannot  be  recalled  so  as  to  restore  both 
parties  to  a  position  identically  the  same  as  they  had  previously  occu- 
pied, then  the  contract  is  held  to  be  completed  by  being  so  acted 
upon.  In  the  perfecting  of  contracts  by  deeds,  ret  interventus  is 
available  only  to  supply  want  of  form  or  of  authentication  ;  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  available  where  the  subscription  of  the  party  is  not 
admitted ;  Graham  v.  Madeod,  30th  November  1848.  The  examples  ii  D.  173. 
of  the  perfecting  of  contracts  by  rei  interventus  are  very  numerous, 
and  we  shall  select  only  a  few  by  way  of  illustration.     Leases,  imper- 
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fectly  constituted  bj  writing,  are  nevertheless  effectual,  if 
follow ;  Orant  v.  Richardson's  Representatives,  10th  July  1788.  This 
was  the  case  of  a  letter  from  the  landlord  promising  to  grant  a  lease, 
not  holograph,  but  followed  by  possessioa  There  are  various  cases, 
in  which  the  writing  constituting  a  lease  has  been  signed  only  by 
one  of  the  parties,  but  validated  by  rei  interventtis  ;  see  the  case  of 
Countess-dowager  of  Moray  v.  Stewart,  eta,  23d  July  1772.  Here  the 
lease  had  not  been  signed  by  the  landlord  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords, 
reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  declared  it  as  effectual 
and  binding  as  if  it  had  been  signed  by  him  ;  and  in  Maqpherson  v. 
Macpherson  &  Clark,  12th  May  1815,  tenants,  who  had  entered  into 
possession  upon  a  missive  granted  by  the  landlord  but  not  subscribed 
by  them,  were  found  to  be  effectually  bound  by  it.  In  M' Arthur  v. 
Simpson,  6th  July  1804,  a  letter  subscribed  by  initials,  and  followed 
by  possession,  was  held  to  constitute  a  valid  lease.  In  the  case  of 
SuUierland  <&  Co.  v.  Hay,  1 2th  December  1845,  the  doctrine  will  be 
found  stated  and  illustrated,  that  acts  importing  rei  interventus  need 
not  necessarily  be  done  by  the  party  seeking  to  resile ;  and  so  acts 
done  by  the  landlord  on  the  faith  of  an  improbative  lease  bind  the 
tenant,  although  no  possession  may  have  followed.  Upon  the  same 
principles,  an  informal  missive  was  held  to  be  validated  by  improve- 
ments executed  by  the  tenant  under  the  proprietor's  eye  in  contem- 
plation of  the  lease,  although  previous  to  its  commencement ;  Murdod 
V.  Jfotr,  18th  June  1812.  And  even  a  verbal  tack  for  nineteen  years 
is  validated  by  payment  of  a  grassum,  and  rei  interventus ;  Macrorie 
V.  Macwhirter,  18th  December  1810. 

The  general  rule,  that  writing  is  essential  to  a  sale  of  land,  suffers 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  verbal  agreement  to  sell,  followed  by  pay- 
ment of  part  of  the  price ;  Lawrie  v.  Craick  Jk  Maxwell,  23d  December 
1697.  In  the  case  of  The  Dunmore  Coal  Co,  v.  Youngs,  1st  February 
1811,  an  improbative  obligation,  granted  by  a  party  to  procure  his 
son's  liberty,  was  held  to  be  validated  by  the  liberation  of  his  son 
from  a  messenger's  hands.  In  Oibh  v.  Ogg,  5th  March  1835,  an  infbi^ 
mal  obligation  for  payment  of  an  annuity  was  held  to  be  validated 
rei  interventu,  a  process  having  been  abandoned  upon  the  faith  of  it, 
and  one  year's  annuity  paid  ;  and  in  the  cases  of  BaUantyne  v.  Garter, 
21st  January  1842,  and  JbArwtonv.GVani,  28th  February  1844,  impro- 
bative letters,  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  writings  in  re  merca- 
toria,  were  held  to  be  validated  by  the  advance  of  money  on  the  faith 
of  them.  In  Nicholson  v.  M'Alister,  11th  June  1829,  the  verbal  pro- 
mise of  a  father  to  pay  a  tocher  of  £1000  with  his  daughter,  having 
been  followed  by  her  marriage,  was  held  relevant  and  admitted  to 
proof.  Lastly,  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  v.  Wright,  22d  January  1836, 
affirmed  on  appeal,  12th  February  1838,  a  co-obligant  in  a  bond  of 
annuity,  improbative  by  the  misnaming  of  a  witness,  was  held  to  be 
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debarred  irom  pleadinf^  that  defect,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
price  of  the  annuity  had  been  paid  into  his  hands,  it  being  considered 
immaterial  whether  the  money  was  received  for  his  own  use,  or  for 
that  of  another.  In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  same  case,  Hamilton  2  D.  86. 
V.  Wrigkty  22d  November  1 839,  the  party  having  pleaded  that  at  all 
events  the  bond,  being  open  to  this  objection,  could  not  form  the 
ground  of  summary  diligence,  the  Court  disallowed  that  plea  also,  and 
held,  that,  by  the  decree  of  absolvitor  in  the  previous  action,  the  deed 
had  been  in  all  respects  redintegrated  in  a  question  with  this  co- 
obligant  The  judgment  of  reversal,  pronounced  by  the  House  of  1  Beirs  App. 
Lords,  2d  August  1842,  does  not  appear  to  affect  this  part  of  the 
interlocutor  in  the  Court  of  Session. 


PART   IL 


THE  WRITINGS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION,  TRANSMISSION,  AND 
EXTINCTION  OF  PERSONAL  OR  MOVEABLE  RIGHTS, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Hayinq  inquired  into  the  essentials^  which  are  common  to  all 
deeds,  as  regards  the  capacity  of  the  parties,  the  subject-matter,  and 
legal  consent,  and  having  shown  the  nature  of  the  solemnities 
requisite  in  deeds,  and  adverted  to  their  general  structure,  besides 
explaining  the  object  of  registration,  and  the  legal  rules  according 
to  which  defective  deeds  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  raised 
into  eifect,  we  have  completed  the  first  portion  of  our  investigations, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  the  qualities  and  requisites  which 
all  deeds  possess  in  common.  We  are  now,  therefore,  to  proceed 
with  a  more  particular  inquiry  into  the  structure  and  effect  of  the 
instruments  employed  in  constituting,  transmitting,  and  extinguish- 
ing rights  connected  with  the  two  great  classes  of  things  into  which 
property  is  divided. 
Relatiyb  Although  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  as  we  have  already  found, 

iMPORTAHCE  OP  fj^Q^  jj^  prim»val  times  thinirs  moveable — ^that  is,  not  fixed  to  the 

HERITABLE  AND  i/.  i.  i.  ...,, 

MOVEABLE  SOU,  were  the  first  objects  of  property,  yet  it  is  evident,  that  as  society 
was  formed  and  became  consolidated,  an  increasing  importance  must 
have  attached  to  the  soil  and  the  rights  connected  with  it,  as  yielding 
the  means  of  permanent  subsistence  The  value  of  land  necessarily 
advances  with  civilisation,  and  in  the  early  history  of  tribes  and 
nations  the  possession  of  it  forms  a  chief  subject  of  contention.  This 
was  especially  the  case  amongst  the  occupants  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  Helvetii,  as  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Commentaiy 
upon  the  Gallic  war,  found  their  territory  too  limited  for  a  people  so 
numerous  and  so  renowned  in  arms,  and,  after  two  years'  careful 
preparation,  sallied  forth  to  win  a  wider  dominion  by  force  of  arms, 
burning  their  property,  and  particularly  everything  moveable  which 
could  not  be  of  service  in  the  enterprise. 

The  feudal  system  was  built  upon  this  spirit  Territorial  property — 
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the  rights  and  privileges  connected  with  the  soil — absorbed  the  inte-  Kblativk 
rest  and  attention  of  men,  and  even  after  possession  became  compara-  dcpoktaxce  op 
tivelv  secure,  the  habits  induced  by  feudal  practices,  and  the  feelingrs  hjijutablb  ajiu 

MOVKABLJB 

created  by  the  system  and  fostered  for  its  preservation — all  tended  juqbth. 
to  magnify  into  exclusive  importance  the  rights  connected  with  the 
feudal  estate  of  land,  while  possessions  of  a  moveable  description  were 
lightly  valued,  and  of  no  repute  in  the  estimation  of  the  law.  Com- 
merce did  not  then  exist  to  counteract  this  view,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  permanency  of  land-rights,  all  other  property  being  accounted 
transient,  and,  therefore,  valueless.  The  system  was  aided  also  by 
the  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  absence  of  luxury  and  refinement. 
Amid  such  circumstances,  there  was  little  demand  or  occasion  for 
moveable  property,  and  it  did  not,  therefore,  exist  in  great  quantity, 
and  the  inferior  importance  attached  to  it  prevented  its  receiving  that 
jealous  protection,  with  which  all  rights  of  a  feudal  nature  were 
guarded.  To  these  views  are  ascribed  the  large  imposts  upon  move- 
ableS)  amounting  in  some  cases  to  10  and  even  15  per  cent.,  exacted 
in  early  periods  of  our  history,  and  the  punishment  of  offences  com- 
paratively trivial  by  the  apparently  oppressive  forfeiture  of  all  the 
party's  personal  effects.  From  the  same  cause,  as  we  read  in  Black- 
stone,  the  ancient  English  law-books  contain  little  or  nothing  regard- 
ing the  moveable  species  of  property,  some  of  them  being  entirely 
silent  upon  that  subject,  and  whatever  occurs  in  others  being  chiefly 
borrowed  from  the  Civilians.  The  same  remark  has  been  made  upon 
our  old  Scotch  institutional  writers,  even  Craig  bestowing  no  attention 
upon  moveable  rights,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
feudal  relation. 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  evidently  suitable  only  to  a  condition  of 
society  in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  persons  were  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  land  and  its  fruits.  But  the  introduction  of  commerce  was 
destined  greatly  to  change  the  face  of  society,  and  the  relative  value 
attached  to  the  different  species  of  property.  In  its  advance,  com- 
merce grew  upon  the  wants  which  itself  created.  Enterprise  increased. 
Many,  and  daily  more,  released  themselves  from  the  chains  which 
had  previously  made  all  in  some  sense  slaves  of  the  soil,  in  order  to 
follow  out  this  new  path  to  adventure  and  wealth,  while  others,  tast- 
ing of  the  luxuries  which  commerce  bestows,  came  gradually  to  attach 
greater  importance  to  that  portion  of  their  property,  which  ministered 
to  or  furnished  the  means  of  purchasing  new  sources  of  enjoyment. 
As  commerce,  therefore,  increased,  that  kind  of  property  with  which 
it  is  concerned  {moveable^  because  it  can  be  transported  from  place  to 
place)  increased  also,  and  gradually  attracted  more  of  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  rights  connected  with  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded with  as  much  favour  as  those  connected  with  land,  and  to  be 
regulated  with  no  less  care. 
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The  Roman  Law  was  a  stranger  to  the  broad  distinction,  now  re- 
ferred to  between  territorial  and  moveable  rights.  The  diversity  of  its 
genius  from  that  of  the  feudal  Law  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that,  while 
the  latter  is  based  upon  the  soil,  and  r^^rds  persons  as  in  a  manner 
subordinate,  determining  their  rights  by  rules  which  have  all  a  refer- 
ence more  or  less  direct  to  the  feudal  estate,  in  the  Roman  Law  the 
point  of  departure,  as  well  as  the  chief  object,  is  the  Pebsoit.  The 
personal  right,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  subject,  was  the  principal 
matter  in  its  estimation,  and  there  were  no  degrees  of  importance  or 
dignity  in  things,  at  all  corresponding  to  the  marked  distinction  drawn 
by  the  feudal  system  between  the  rights  of  land  and  those  of  a  move- 
able character.  And  as  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  was  moulded 
under  a  succession  of  governments  widely  different  in  their  constitu- 
tion, contained  in  multiplied  variety  rules,  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice,  for  the  regulation  of  the  rights  connected 
with  every  species  of  property,  there  is  no  cause  to  regret,  that  by  the 
order  of  Providence,  this  system  survived  the  fall  of  the  empire  under 
which  it  was  consolidated,  and  the  long  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  in  this»  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  it  has  con- 
tributed so  large  an  influence  in  determining  the  rights  connected 
with  personal  property,  as  these  have  been  gradually  evolved  by  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  the  advance  of  civilisation. 

The  Roman  Law  divided  things  into  two  classes,  Corporeal^  con- 
sisting of  things  material  and  tangible,  and  Incorporeal,  consisting 
of  rights.  Corporeal  things  again  were  divided  into  immoveable,  as 
lands  and  houses,  and  things  moveable. 

The  division  of  things  by  the  law  of  Scotland  is  characteristic  of 
the  feudal  origin  of  that  portion  of  it  which  has  longest  subsisted. 
By  the  Roman  Law,  when  a  person  died  intestate,  his  nearest  rela- 
tions in  the  same  degree  succeeded  to  his  whole  property,  moveable 
and  immoveable,  in  equal  shares — a  system  which  has  prevailed 
in  France  since  the  Revolution,  and  which  tends  directly  to  the 
indefinite  subdivision  of  property.  But  the  genius  of  the  feudal 
system  takes  the  opposite  direction,  and  aims  at  the  preservation 
of  estates  undivided.  Accordingly,  where  it  prevails,  the  feudal 
estate  is  given  to  one  relative,  who  is  called  the  heir-at-law,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  deceased  and  head  of  the 
family,  while  the  other  kinsmen  of  the  same  degree  receive  only  that 
part  of  the  deceased's  property  which  is  moveable,  and  which  for- 
merly was  generally  but  of  trifling  value.  It  is  this  rule  of  success- 
sion,  which  has  determined  the  classification  of  property  in  Scotland 
into  Heritable  and  Moveable, — the  heritable  comprehending  that 
which  descends  to  the  feudal  representative  or  heir-at-law — ^the 
moveable,  that  which  is  given  to  the  next-of-kin,  who  are  called  the 
executors. 
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It  is  not  the  business  of  this  Chair  nicelj  to  distinguish  the  rules 
which  separate  heritable  and  moveable  rights.     Heritable  subjects  Whatsubjectb 
comprehend  generally  the  land  with  all  that  it  contains,  as  mines,  or  ^**  heritable, 
minerals,  and  all  that  becomes  permanently  fixed  to  it,  as  houses. 
Rights  connected  with  heritable  subjects  are  also  heritable,  and  so 
also  are  titles  of  honour,  and  rights  bearing  a  tract  of  future  time, 
like  annuities.     Moveable  rights  are  those  which  do  not  possess  the  amo  what 
feudal  character ;  and  comprehend  money,  furniture,  cattle,  com,  "^^^■^■'*- 
mercantile  stocks,  ships.    The  rents  also  of  heritable  subjects  already 
due  are  moveable. 

We  are  now  to  address  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  the  writ- 
ings employed  in  securing  rights  connected  with  these  two  great 
divisions  of  property.  According  to  the  ancient  ideas  of  their 
relative  importance,  and  according  to  priority  in  the  order  of  time, 
heritable  rights  should  take  precedence.  But  it  is  convenient,  and 
tends  to  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  to  invert  this  order,  because 
moveable  writs  are  in  their  nature  the  more  simple ;  and  a  large  class 
of  writings  connected  with  heritable  rights,  viz.,  heritable  securities 
for  money  lent,  are  based  upon  the  personal  bond,  to  which  the 
security  is  accessory.  For  these  reasons,  we  shall  now  consider  the 
writings  which  relate  to  Moveablb  Rights  ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
as  the  most  simple  in  form  of  the  deeds  executed  according  to  the 
solemnities,  the  Moveable  or  Personal  Bond. 
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THE  IKSTB17MENTS  BT  WHICH  MOYEABLB  OB  PEB80HAL  BIQHTS 

ABE  CONSTITUTED. 

History  of  tke  Personal  Bond. — Although  the  personal  bond  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  of  our  instruments,  and  in  its  form  the  most 
simple,  it  was  only  at  a  period  comparativelj  recent,  that  it  assumed 
its  present  shape.  Mr.  Ross,  in  his  lecture  upon  the  moveable  bond, 
has  given  an  elaborate  and  most  instructive  review  of  its  histoiy. 
Tliere  is  not  space  here  to  traverse  the  ground  which  he  has  marked 
out.  But  it  is  desirable  that  his  treatise  be  carefully  perused,  since 
we  cannot  here  do  more  than  touch  upon  those  points  which  are 
chiefly  necessary  to  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  import  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  personal  bond. 
HisrroRT  OP  The  origin  of  this  instrument  is  involved  in  the  histoiy  of  usury, 

a  subject  of  remarkable  curiosity  and  interest.  The  prohibition  of 
the  exaction  of  interest  by  the  Mosaical  law  can  be  traced  not  only 
to  the  design  of  weaning  the  Jews  from  the  usurious  practices  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  a  commercial  nation,  but  also,  and  more  directly, 
to  the  grand  purpose  of  making  them  a  separate  people,  detached 
from  all  other  nations ;  and  this  law  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose,  since  it  was  not  only  a  rule  of  love  between 
the  Israelites,  whom  it  forbade  to  take  usury  one  from  another,  but 
a  rule  of  repulsion  towards  the  stranger,  from  whom  it  permitted 
interest  to  be  taken.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the 
disapprobation  and  even  horror,  with  which  the  exaction  of  interest 
was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Romans,  unless  we  attribute  it  to  the 
same  insensible  tincture  of  the  Jewish  writings  which  we  trace 
in  Horace,  when  he  describes  the  flood,  or  in  Virgil,  when,  in  his 
PoUio,  he  appears  to  translate  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  But  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  how  powerfully  these  combined  influences  must 
have  tended  to  suppress  the  legal  sanction  of  usury,  when  the  prac- 
tice was  not  only  alien  to  the  opinions  of  the  nation  which  has 
impressed  its  own  jurisprudence  so  largely  upon  the  legislative 
systems  of  modern  Europe,  but  was  regarded  also  with  the  strength 
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of  a  religious  hatred  by  a  zeal  too  blind  to  distinguish  between  the 
quality  of  the  thing,  and  the  divine  purpose  in  forbidding  it  to  one 
particular  people.  From  these  causes  it  was  long  before  the  exac- 
tion of  interest  received  any  public  countenance.  Occasionally  the 
exigencies  of  commerce  prevailed  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  temporary 
permission  of  interest,  as  under  Constantino,  who  authorized  the 
taking  of  one  per  centum  per  mensem,  which  was  called  ueura  cen- 
tesima.  But  the  voice  of  the  Church  was  unanimous  in  condemning 
the  practica  It  was  forbidden  by  the  Canon  law,  and  the  prohi- 
bition was  thence  imported  into  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland. 
But  it  was  in  vain  thus  to  dream  of  resisting  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  art  The  prohibition  of  usury  was  either  directly  or 
covertly  disregarded,  and  the  Jews — that  singular  people,  dispersed 
but  yet  distinct — ^were  at  hand  to  aid  in  the  evasion.  Their  extor- 
tions, and  the  persecutions  which  these  entailed,  furnish  a  striking 
page  in  history.  Exacting,  but  skilful  and  indefatigable,  they 
amassed  enormous  wealth,  but  they  paid  for  it  in  universal  hatred 
and  persecution.  In  the  year  1210,  all  the  Jews  of  both  sexes  in 
England  were  imprisoned  by  King  John,  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  them,  and  he  caused  a  tooth  to  be  extracted  every  day  from  a 
Jew  of  Bristol,  until  he  should  pay  10,000  merks  (equal  to  £100,000 
sterling),  to  which  the  victim  submitted  on  the  eighth  day,  after 
losing  seven  of  his  teeth.  In  1279,  two  hundred  and  eighty  Jews 
were  put  to  death  by  Edward  i.  for  clipping  and  counterfeiting  the 
coin  of  the  realm  and  importing  base  money  ;  and,  in  1290,  the  Jews 
were  banished  from  England,  and  not  permitted  to  return  until  the 
restoration  of  Charles  ii. 

Various  expedients  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  laws  l^*:v»t;Ei  fok 
against  usury.      Loans  upon  pledge  were  tolerated  in  the  time  of  i,^ 
Henry  iii.,  and  the  students  of  Oxford,  having  pledged  all  their 'J'*^'"^- 
bookS)  were  forced  to  apply  to  Edward  i.  for  relief.     That  monarch 
absolutely  abolished  usuiy.    The  system  of  loans  upon  pledge  with- 
out visible  profit  was  still  practised,  however,  and  other  colourable 
devic€»  were  used,  of  which  the  lending  of  money  at  a  profit  was  the 
true  object,  although  the  form  of  the  transaction  was  intended  to 
conceal  that  purpose.     A  common  subterfuge  was  a  counterfeit  sale, 
in  which  the  lender  sold  his  goods  for,  say  £110,  payable  in. a  year, 
and  immediately  bought  them  back  for  £100,  paid  at  the  time. 
These  devices  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  Act  37  Henry  viii.  cap.  9,  Legalizing  o* 
which  prohibited  such  shifts  and  corrupt  bargains,  and  legalized  the  '^^J^*' 
exaction  of  interest.;  allowing  it  to  be  taken  to  the  amount  of  £10 
for  the  forbearance  of  £100  for  a  year.     It  was  again  prohibited  by 
Edward   vi.,  but  the  Statute  of  Henry  viii.  was  restored  in  the 
mgn  of  Elizabeth.     These  enactments,  however,  did  not  put  ^n  end 
to  another  form  which  had  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  eluding 
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the  prohibition  of  usury.  The  Civil  Law  allowed  damages,  to  the 
amount  of  double  the  value,  in  certain  contracts  Upon  this  prece- 
dent, was  introduced  the  English  penal  bond,  whereby  the  granter 
obliges  himself  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  sum  really  owing. 
The  purpose  of  this  was,  that  the  creditor  might  have  an  equivalent 
for  his  interest  in  the  event  of  the  creditor  failing  to  pay  it  This 
penalty  was  treated  as  the  real  debt  by  the  Courts  of  Law,  for  the 
Judges  could  not  give  judgment  for  the  interest,  but  they  subjected 
the  debtor  in  the  full  penal  amount ;  and  this  construction  continued 
for  some  time  after  the  37th  of  Henry  vni.  But  the  Courts  of 
Equity  would  not  allow  a  man  to  take  more  than  in  conscience  he 
ought,  viz.,  his  principal,  interest,  and  expenses ;  and  the  law  was 
made  conformable  to  this  equitable  construction  by  4  and  5  Anne, 
cap.  16.  The  English  penal  bond,  characterized  by  Mr.  Ross  as  ''  that 
*'  monster  in  practice,''  maintains  its  place  to  this  day.  It  consists 
of  a  bond,  as  we  have  said,  for  double  the  amount  of  the  loan,  with 
a  condition  subjoined,  to  the  effect  that,  upon  payment  of  the  real 
amount  and  interest,  the  bond  shall  be  nulL  It  is  the  condition 
adjected  which  discovers  the  true  nature  of  the  transaction. 

The  progress  of  sentiment  and  of  legislation  in  Scotland  kept  pace 
very  closely  with  what  we  have  seen  in  England.  The  illegality  of 
usury  is  shown  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  of  the  person  offending 
.  to  the  Crown.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the  Roman  law 
had  become  the  prevailing  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  and  it  was 
the  pride  of  the  Churchmen,  who  were  the  Conveyancers  of  that  age, 
to  transfer  into  the  instruments  framed  by  them  the  forms  and 
subtleties  proper  to  the  Civil  Law,  to  which  circumstance  is  attri- 
buted much  of  the  redundant  and  tautological  phraseology  in  which 
some  of  our  deeds  are  couched.  The  bond  without  any  allusion  to 
interest,  but  with  the  penalty  of  double  the  amount  upon  failure,  is 
found  in  our  ancient  practice,  and  it  appears  from  two  decisions, 
noted  in  Balfour's  Practicks,  dated  in  the  years  1501  and  1506,  that 
the  penalty  was,  upon  non-payment  of  the  principal  in  terms  of  the 
bond,  rigidly  enforced.  But  in  1548  another  decision,  reported  in 
the  same  work,  shows  the  penalty  in  a  bond  restricted  to  the  amount 
of  the  creditor's  interest  or  damage,  while  a  subsequent  report  proves 
that  in  1561  interest  was  still  rigidly  disallowed,  whether  stipulated 
in  money  or  in  grain.  Commerce  in  money  being  impatient  in 
Scotland  also  of  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Usury  Laws,  various 
means  were  devised  for  effecting  loans  by  methods  not  obnoxious  to 
the  condemnation  of  these  laws.  Among  these,  the  chief  was  the 
sale  of  annuities  and  other  annual  rights  out  of  land.  But,  in  1587, 
an  Act  was  passed  by  the  11th  Parliament  of  James  vl,  1587,  cap^ 
52,  permitting  interest  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  centum  per  annum^  or 
five  bolls  of  victual ;  and  the  Act  1594,  cap.  226,  made  usury  (i.^.,  the 
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exaction  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  per  annum),  punishable  by  for- 
feiture of  the  capital  sum.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  in  the  next 
year  we  have  a  case  reported,  Graven  v.  Wilson,  July  1595,  in  which  M.  16405. 
a  bond  for  a  penal  sum  of  £50  having  been  given  for  a  loan  of  £30, 
the  whole  penal  amount  was  decerned  for.  The  creditor  was  an 
Englishman,  and  the  decision  occurring  after  that  mentioned  by 
Balfour  in  1 548,  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  admission  in  this 
particular  case  of  the  rule  followed  by  the  English  Law  Courts. 

The  Romans  termed  their  evidences  of  debt  "nomina  debiiorum"  Thkttcret. 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  names  of  their  debtors  were  inscribed 
upon  the  upper  part  of  their  deeds.  The  first  instruments  used  in 
this  country,  as  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money  under  a  penalty, 
were  not  intended  for  permanent  securities,  the  creditor's  dependence 
being  placed  upon  the  penalty  or  upon  a  pledge.  These  instruments 
were  of  the  simplest  description,  and  were  called  bills  in  England — in 
Scotland,  tickets.  The  form  of  the  ticket  was  this :  "  /,  A.  B.,  grant 
"  me  to  be  justly  addebted  to  C.  D.  in  Hie  sum  of  £300  ScotSy  which  I 
"  hind  and  oblige  me,  my  heirs,  successors,  and  executors^  to  pay  to. 
"  ihe  said  C.  D.,  his  heirs  or  assignees,  or  any  having  his  order,  and 
^  Aat  against  the  day  of  next,  under  the  penalty  of  £50 

"  Scots  in  case  of  failure.    In  witness  whereof,"  etc. 

The  Moveable  Bond. — To  the  ticket  succeeded  the  moveable  bond.  The  moveable 
And,  after  the  allowance  of  interest  by  the  Act  1587,  a  clause  of  annual-  ^^^' 
rent  was  introduced  into  the  bond,  which  also  contained  a  provision, 
that  the  creditor  should  have  power  at  any  time  to  crave  his  principal 
sum  without  requisition  The  latter  clause  was  imported  from  the 
heritable  bond,  in  which  there  were  inserted,  after  the  allowance  of 
interest,  both  a  clause  of  annual-rent,  and  a  power  to  demand  the 
principal  upon  forty  days'  requisition.  Such  a  power  had  been  incom- 
petent, before  interest  was  made  legal,  from  the  nature  of  these  herit- 
able securities,  which  were  ostensibly  completed  sales  of  annual-rent, 
with  which  a  condition  for  the  repayment  of  the  price  would  have 
been  inconsistent  The  terms  of  the  heritable  and  moveable  bonds 
are  particularly  described  in  Hope's  Minor  Practicks  ;  and  it  is  neces-  oitle  iii.  sect.  2. 
sary  to  mark  the  effect  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  clause  of 
annual-rent  into  the  moveable  bond.  Previously  this  deed  constituted 
a  moveable  right  from  its  own  nature.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
the  Law  of  Scotland  regards  as  heritable  all  rights  involving  a  tract 
of  future  time  ;  and  upon  this  principle,  as  well  as  the  partiality  with 
which  heritable  rights  were  then  regarded,  the  Judges,  after  great 
perplexity  and  many  contradictory  decisions,  as  described  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred,  at  last  came 
to  regard  all  bonds  bearing  a  clause  of  annual-rent,  although  they 
contained  no  obligntion  to  infeft,  as  feuda  pecuniae,  and,  therefore, 
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Bonds  bbakimu  lieriUble.  This  was  adopted  as  the  leading  principle,  although  sub- 
c-oME  TO  wT^  j®^^  *^  certain  qualifications,  the  criterion,  in  judging  whether  a  bond 
was  moveable  or  heritable,  being  the  intention  of  the  creditor  to  let 
the  money  lie  at  interest.  Thus,  a  bond  bearing  interest  with  a  fixed 
term  of  payment  was  moveable  until  that  term  was  passed  ;  because 
there  was  no  legal  presumption,  until  the  term  had  passed  without 
payment,  that  it  was  the  creditor's  intention  to  leave  the  money 
bearing  annual-rent ;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  if  interest  was 
payable  before  the  capital,  the  bond  became  heritable  after  the  term 
of  payment  of  the  interest ;  and,  if  the  term  of  payment  was  distant, 
the  bond  was  reckoned  heritable  from  the  first,  the  creditor's  intention 
being  apparent  to  employ  his  money  long  at  interest  In  all  cases, 
bonds  were  heritable  after  the  term  of  payment  of  the  capital,  and 
remained  so,  until  requisition  was  made,  or  a  charge  given,  for  pay- 
ment of  the  capital,  which  showed  the  creditor's  intention  to  convert 
the  money  into  a  moveable  form.  When  it  was  the  creditor's  desire 
to  give  the  bond  to  his  heir  at  all  hazards,  it  was  in  his  power  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  its  becoming  moveable  through  his  death,  by  taking  it 
payable  to  his  heirs  secluding  his  executors.  The  construction  thus 
imposed  upon  bonds  bearing  interest,  was  attended  with  great  hard- 
ship to  the  younger  branches  of  families,  whom,  in  compliance  with 
the  feudal  notions,  it  impoverished,  in  order  to  aggrandize  the 
heir ;  atid  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  rebellious  Parliament  1641, 
No.  85,  to  correct  the  evil.  The  Statute  was  entitled  an  '^  Act  in 
*'  favor  of  orphans,  fatherless,  and  others  "  and  it  proceeded  upon  a 
narrative  of  the  many  pitiful  effects  daily  found  and  increasing 
anent  the  misery  and  poverty  of  orphans  and  fatherless  children, 
occasioned  by  the  ignorance  of  parties  taking  bonds,  etc.,  with 
clauses  of  annual-rent,  in  order  that  the  principal  sum  miglit  not 
remain  unprofitable,  but  not  intending  that  such  securities  should 
belong  to  their  heirs  to  the  prejudice  of  their  bairns  and  other  nearest 
of  kin  ;  that,  notwithstanding,  such  securities  were  interpreted  to  be 
heritable,  and  pertain  to  the  heir,  whereby  the  rest  of  the  children 
and  nearest  of  kin  were  left  pitifully  unprovided,  brought  to  great 
poverty  and  misery,  and  forced  to  become  beggars.  This  Act  was 
rescinded  at  the  Restoration,  but  the  remedy  which  it  provided  was, 
with  some  variation  and  improvement,  revived  by  the  Statute  1661, 
cap.  32,  which  ordains  that  all  contracts  and  obligations  containing 
annual-rent,  shall  be  interpreted  to  be  moveable  bonds,  unless  they 
contain  an  obligation  to  infeft,  or  be  conceived  in  favour  of  heirs  and 
assignees  secluding  executors ;  in  either  of  which  cases  the  sum  is  to 
belong  to  the  heir,  otherwise  they  are  to  appertain  to  the  nearest  of 
kin  and  the  defunct's  executors  and  legatees,  according  to  the  law 
™i^^l!r°''*  ^  ^^^  practice  of  moveables.  The  same  Statute,  however,  declares  that 
bonds  bearing  interest  shall  remain  heritable  quoad  fiacum^  thus 
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exempting  the  bonds  of  denounced  rebels  from  forfeiture  to  the  Crown 
by  single  escheat ;  and  it  also  exempts  such  bonds  from  the  claims  of 
the  wife  jure  relictce,  and  of  the  husband  jwre  mariti 

We  see^  then,  that  it  is  by  the  force  of  Statute,  that  bonds  bearing 
a  clause  of  interest  are  moveable  as  regards  the  next  of  kin.  Debts, 
which  carried  interest  W  l^e,  and  not  by  paction,  were  always  move- 
able, for  the  same  reason  as  bonds  not  bearing  interest,  viz.,  that 
there  was  no  room  to  presume  the  creditor  intended  them  to  lie  long 
at  interest. 

We  are  now  better  prepared  than  we  should  have  been,  without 
these  introductory  remarks,  to  examine  the  terms  of  the  personal 
bond.  In  commenting  upon  this  and  other  deeds,  we  shall  generally 
make  use  of  the  Styles  published  by  the  Juridical  Society. 

Personal  bonds  are  either  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  ad  facta  Personal  bond 
prcBstanda.    We  shall  examine  the  money-bond  first,  as  the  most  ^"„otEY!"^^ 
simple.     In  this  deed  the  obligation  to  pay  is  the  main  and  essential 
part,  but  the  common  form  consists  of  four  clauses — 

(1 .)  The  narrative,  or  cause  of  granting. 

(2.)  The  obligation. 

(3.)  A  consent  to  registration  ;  and 

(4.)  The  testing-clause. 

1.  The  narrative, — The  deed  commences  with  the  grantor's  name  The  marra 
and  designation,  which  should  be  so  explicit  as  to  distinguish  him  '"^'^" 
from  all  others.     The  want  of  a  designation,  or  of  a  sufficient  one, 
will  not  annul  the  deed,  but  it  may  render  an  action  necessary,  in 
order  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  granter.    See  an  example  of  this  in 
MUne  V.  Murray,  loth  February  1665.   In  a  loan,  the  cause  of  grant-  m.  11667. 
ing  will  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  money  borrowed  : — "  /,  A.,  The  oonsidkr 
''grant  nte  instantly  to  have  borrowed  from  B.  the  sum  q/*  £1000 '^'^*^''- 
"  sterling,  whereof  I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt,  renouncing  all 
"  exceptions  to  the  contrary/'     If  the  money  has  been  received  pre- 
viously to  the  date  of  the  bond,  instead  of  the  word  "  instantly,*'  the 
term  or  day  upon  which  the  sum  was  got  should  be  inserted,  which 
thus  fixes  the  period  from  which  interest  begins  to  run.     A  bond, 
stipulating  interest  from  a  prior  date,  was  found  not  to  be  usurious, 
it  being  presumed,  although  not  mentioned,  that  the  principal  had 
been  then  advanced  ;  Scot  v.  BaiUie,  7th  November  1711.     The  ac-  M.  i642o. 
faiowledgment  of  receipt,  and  renunciation  of  objections,  are  expres- 
sions derived  from  the  Civil  Law.     Under  the  contract  of  mutuum., 
where  it  referred  to  money,  the  part  of  the  lender  was  to  pay  the 
sum,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  it  was  the  evidence  that 
his  part  of  the  obligation  had  been  performed.   But,  in  case  the  obli-  Exception  «w 
gation  might  fall  into  the  lender's  possession  before  the  money  was  "]^^^  cKj)ecu 
paiJ,  he  was  allowed  a  certain  time  to  prove  the  objection  non  nume- 
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CoMsiDBBATiox  voice  pecuHUB — ^tbat  tlie  money  had  not  been  told  or  paid  to  him.   It 

mt^^^^       is  to  this  objection  that  the  renunciation  refera 

We  must  keep  in  view  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  styles  in  writs  regarding  moveables  are  derived  from  the  Civil 
Law ;  while  those  relating  to  land-rights  have  their  source  almost 
entirely  in  the  feudal  customs. 

In  some  forms  there  is  a  more  acknowledgment  of  being  ^^addebted 
*'  and  owing'*  without  specifying  the  origin  of  the  debt.  But  the 
style  we  have  quoted  is  more  eligible,  because  it  gives  the  history  of 
the  transaction,  and  shows  that  the  bond  is  granted  for  an  onerous 
consideration.  It  excludes  also  the  allegation,  that  the  bond  is  for  a 
former  debt ;  and,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  exclude  such  ques- 
tions, where  there  have  been  previous  transactions  between  the  par- 
ties, and  other  debts  are  owing  by  the  grantor  to  the  same  creditor, 
it  is  advisable  to  insert  such  a  statement,  as  will  show  that  the  bond 
is  for  a  new  and  additional  debt,  and  not  a  security  for  a  previous 
one.  The  acknowledgment  and  discharge  complete  the  lender's  part 
of  the  contract ;  and  then  comes — 

Obliqatioh  of      2.  The  obligation  of  the  borrower. — It  is  in  these  terms : — "  Which 

AND  Hjr*RiEPRE^  "  ^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^  stcrUng  I  bind  and  oblige  myself y  my  heirs^  executors, 
sEMTATivEs.      "  and  successors^  to  repay  to  the  said  R,  and  to  his  heirs,  executors, 
**  or  assignees."    It  is  this  clause,  which  gives  to  the  bond  its  distinc- 
tive character  and  effect,  as  the  instrument  by  which  a  debt  is  con- 
stituted in  a  valid  form,  so  as  to  subsist  until  discharged,  or  extin- 
guished by  prescription.     A  mere  statement  in  the  narrative  of  an 
abortive  security,  that  a  debt  existed  thirty-seven  years  before,  but 
without  an  obligation  to  pay  any  sum,  was  held  not  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  bond,  and  insufficient  to  prove  the  subsistence  of  the  alleged 
15  D.  594.        debt,  in  HamUtons  v.  Hope,  26th  March  1853.     In  this  case  it  was 
observed  by  Lord  Fulleeton,  that  an  L  0.  U.  is  evidence  of  a  debt 
at  its  date  ;  but  that  we  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  upon  which  such  a  document  is  to  be  dealt  with,  or  how 
long  it  will  subsist.     The  obligation  is  by  the  grantor  and  those  who 
will  represent  him  after  his  death.     By  law,  a  creditor  has  recourse 
against  all  the  representatives  and  property  of  his  debtor.    But  there 
are  certain  principles — and  a  certain  order — according  to  which  the 
Okdekuflia    liability  of  the  different  classes  of  heirs  is  determined.    The  heir- 
THE^w)KRow^    at-law,  who  succeeds  to  the  heritable  property,  is  primarily  liable 
ek'8  KEPKE8EN-  for  debts  which  by  their  nature  are  heritable,  and  the  executors  are 
TATivi^.  liable  for   those   which  are  moveable.      There  are  also  different 

degrees  of  liability  amongst  heirs  in  heritage.  The  heir  of  line  is 
liable  first ;  he  is  also  called  the  heir-general,  because  he  succeeds  to 
all  the  property  not  given  to  another,  and,  therefore,  represents  gene- 
rally the  ancestor,  and  is  primarily  liable  for  his  debts.  The  heir  of 
conquest  is  next  liable,  on  account  of  the  generality  of  his  succession; 
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and  after  these  the  heirs  of  provision,  as  heirs-male,  or  of  a  marriage, 
or  heirs  of  tailzie,  who  succeed  only  to  the  subjects  provided  to  them; 
and  these  also  are  liable  according  to  the  more  or  less  general  charac- 
ter of  their  succession,  the  heir  of  tailzie,  or  other  heir  of  provision  to 
a  particular  subject,  not  being  liable  until  after  those  whose  succes- 
sion is  of  a  more  extensive  kind.     A  creditor  has  the  option  of  pro-  Diboussion 
ceeding  either  against  the  heir  or  against  the  executors  ;*  but,  if  he  ^J  ™*  ™"* 
prefers  calling  the  heir,  he  must  take  the  different  heirs  in  the  order  buweb. 
which  we  have  mentioned,  the  remoter  heirs  having  a  right  to  what 
is  called  the  privilege  of  discussion — that  is,  to  have  those  primarily 
liable  sued  for  the  debt,  before  a  demand  is  made  upon  themselvea 
This  is  a  privilege  derived  from  the  Roman  Law  in  regard  to  the 
liability  of  principal  and  cautioners,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  explain.    Discussion  amounts  to  this,  that  not  only  must 
the  party  first  liable  be  called  in  an  action,  and  decree  obtained 
against  him,  but  also  that  complete  diligence  must  be  executed 
against  his  personal  estate,  and  his  heritable  estate  adjudged ;  Edgar  M.  3576. 
V.  OraigmiUar's  Heirs,  22d  March  1627.     In  some  bonds,  the  whole 
of  these  classes  of  heirs  have  been  anxiously  enumerated,  and  the 
privilege  of  discussion  renounced,  in  order  to  give  the  creditor  direct 
recourse  against  any  one  representing  the  debtor.     But  this  is  a  form 
to  be  resorted  to  only  in  very  special  circumstances  ;  and  the  common 
style  already  quoted  effectually  secures  recourse  against  every  repre- 
sentative and  all  the  property  of  the  debtor.     Wherever  there  is 
any  probability  that  it  may  be  useful,  the  debtor  should  be  made  to 
renounce  on  behalf  of  his  heirs  the  privilege  of  discussion,  which 
will  obviate  the  trouble  and  expense  of  suing  an  heir  first  liable  but 
unable  to  pay,  and  will  give  immediate  recourse  against  any  remoter 
heir  who  has  the  meana     Of  the  practical  application  of  the  right  to 
require  discussion  there  is  an  example  in  Burnett  v.  Burnett^  4th  le  D.  780. 
March  1 854—  a  case  which  illustrates  the  doctrine,  that,  when  per 
erpresswm  one  part  of  an  obligant's  estate  is  bound  only  subsidiaries 
the  representative  in  that  part  is  entitled  to  require  discussion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  estate.    Thus  in  an  entail  bonds  of  provision  were 
narrated,  with  a  declaration  that  the  entailer's  whole  other  means 
should  be  applied  in  payment  in  the  first  place,  and  that  the  entailed 
lands  and  heirs  of  entail  should  be  liable  only  subsidiarie.     The  heir 
of  entail  was  found  entitled  to  demand  discussion  of  the  entailer's 
other  estates,  before  subjecting  him  or  the  entailed  lands.   But,  while 
all  the  heirs  are  liable,  those  not  primarily  liable  are  released,  if  the 
creditor  accepts  the  obligation  of  the  heir  who  is  the  proper  debtor 

*  In  die  Britiah  Linen  Company  v.  Lord  Beay,  28th  May  1850,  it  was  held  that  an  12  D.  949. 
action  of  constitntion  of  a  personal  debt  can  be  insisted  in  against  the  heir  of  the  deceased 
<ieUor,  withoat  calling  his  executors.    See  also  the  case  of  Smith's  Tnuteea  v.  Smith,  de- 
cided 27tb  June  1862,  where  the  question  was  very  fully  discussed. 
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without  any  demand  upon  the  others.  Accordingly,  in  a  case  where 
the  creditor  transacted  with  the  general  representative,  receiving  his 
bond  of  corroboration  and  payment  of  interest  during  a  series  of 
years,  thus  accepting  of  him  as  his  debtor,  the  ancestor  having  left 
sufficient  funds,  such  creditor  could  not  afterwards  go  against  another 
heir  liable  svbsidiarie;  Threifland  v.  CanipbM,  23d  February  1855. 

The  word  ^^  successors*'  in  the  obligation  means  such  representa- 
tives as  take  the  succession,  not  by  the  operation  of  law,  but  by  a 
special  conveyance. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  v.  HamiUonj  21st  January 
1708,  it  was  objected  to  a  bond,  that  the  debtor  bound  his  heirs  and 
successors,  but  not  himself.  This  objection  was  based  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  a  title  in  the  Civil  Law,  which  made  void  all  obligations  not 
beginning  a  dejuncto  ;  but  it  was  disregarded. 

The  sum  in  the  bond  is  the  amount  owing,  which  is  called  the 
principal  sum,  or  the  capital,  from  caput,  which  in  the  Roman  Law 
has  that  meaning.  By  the  Act  1621,  cap.  28,  it  was  made  lawful  to 
add  to  the  principal  the  interest  until  the  term  of  payment,  provided 
neither  principal  nor  interest  was  exacted  before  the  term.  The 
object  was  to  make  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  bear  interest 
from  the  term  of  payment  This  Act  is  one  of  those  repealed  by 
17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  90.  But  the  same  may  still  be  done,  when  it  is 
intended  to  add  the  first  term's  interest  to  the  loan.  The  obligation 
is  "  to  repay."  In  the  old  styles  the  word  ^^  deliver'*  was  added  in 
conformity  with  the  contract  of  mutuum^  in  which  the  borrower's 
obligation  was  to  re-deliver  as  much  of  the  same  article  as  he  had 
received.  The  creditor's  name,  we  have  already  seen,  must  be  inserted, 
the  Act  1 696,  cap.  95,  declaring  writs  subscribed  and  delivered  blank 
to  be  null  Although  the  creditor's  heirs  or  executors  be  not  specified 
in  the  bond,  it  will  nevertheless  descend  to  his  executors,  in  terms 
of  the  Act  1661,  cap.  32.  And  if  the  bond  be  taken  to  the  creditor 
and  his  heirs,  without  naming  executors,  still  it  will  descend  to  the 
executor,  he  being  hcsres  in  mobUibus.  The  word  "  heir"  is  a  generic 
term,  and  the  executor  is  the  heir  in  that  kind  of  property  under 
which  the  moveable  bond  is  classed;  see  Blair  v.  Blair,  16  th  No- 
vember 1849.  If  a  bond  were  taken  to  a  party  and  his  heirs-male, 
that  would  exclude  the  executor,  because  here,  instead  of  the  general 
terms,  there  is  used  a  term  so  qualified  as  to  define  a  particular  class 
of  heirs ;  and  as  there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  the  presumption 
that  the  executor  is  meant,  he  is  as  effectually  excluded  as  if  it 
had  been  done  by  express  word&  But,  whenever  there  is  room  for 
the  presumption,  the  bond  will  be  accounted  moveable  ;  and  this  was 
held  in  the  case  of  a  bond  payable  to  a  party  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  which  was  decided  to  be  moveable,  and  so  transmissible  by 
testament ;  Duffs  v.  Duff,  5th  June  1745.     But,  if  it  is  the  creditors 
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wish  that  the  bond  descend  to  his  heir-at-law,  the  Statute  of  1661  Seclusion  or 
points  out  the  way  to  accomplish  this,  viz.,  by  making  it  payable  to  ^^''•^^"^"** 
the  creditor  and  his  heirs,  aedvding  executors.     These  words  render 
a  bond  for  money  heritable  sua  naiura  ;  Rosa  v.  Ross's  Trustees^  4th  p.  c. 
July  1809.     In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  a  bond  taken  to  the 
creditor  and  his  heirs  and  assignees,  secluding  executors,  could  not 
be  transmitted  by  an  English  testament,  although  moveable  property 
in  Scotland  may  be  conveyed  by  such  an  instrument — because  a  bond 
secluding  executors  is  by  its  own  nature  heritable.     This  decision  is 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Erskine.     If  it  is  wished  i^Bt.  ii.  2. 12. 
that  the  heir  of  line  should  succeed  to  arrears  of  interest  due  at  the 
creditors  death,  this  may  be  effected  by  adding  after  *' secluding  exe- 
"  cviorSy"  the  words,  ^^from  the  said  principal  sum,  and  interest 
"  thereof*'     This  gives  to  such  bonds  a  character  more  extensively 
heritable  than  the  ordinary  heritable  rights  of  land,  which  do  not 
preclude  the  executor  from  receiving  arrears  of  rent  due  at  the  an- 
cestor's death  ;  and  bonds  secluding  executors  are  not  subject  to  the 
ancient  rule,  which  suspended  the  heritable  character  of  bonds  until 
after  the  term  of  payment,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  heritable 
from  their  date ;  Muir  v.  MuirSy  July  1687.     It  is  also  to  be  carefully  m.  5524. 
kept  in  view,  that  if  an  heritable  right  of  any  kind  be  conveyed  in  Bokm  oox- 
the  bond  as  a  security,  that  changes  the  nature  of  the  bond,  and  HMra^w^K 
converts  it  into  an  heritable  right     In  Eraser's  Trustees  v.  Fraser,  security. 
12th  July  J  749,  the  sum  contained  in  a  moveable  bond  was  held  ^-  •'^^^^• 
heritable,  because  the  debtor  had  assigned  in  security  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  separate  heritable  security  belonging  to  him  ;  and  in  Watson  m.  731. 
V.  MacdonaM,  5th  December  1 794,  personal  debts  were  found  to  be 
heritable,  because  a  lease  of  land  had  been  assigned  in  security  of 
them. 

As,  before  the  Act  1661,  bonds,  though  bearing  clauses  of  annual-  Effect  op 
rent,  were  held  to  be  moveable  before  the  term  of  payment,  so,  al-  clause  of  iktk 

SBST  HI  CHANG' 

though  the  jus  relictce  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  those  Acts,  iko  charaotkk 
yet,  if  the  husband  die  before  the  term  of  payment,  the  bond  is  still  ^^  ''"^  '**'*' 

8ONAL  BOND 

considered  moveable,  and  subject  to  the  widow's  claim  ;  Meuse  v.  jyj  ^^q^ 
Craig's  Executors,  22d  November  1748.  The  Act  1661  was  thought 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ;  for,  although  thereby  obli- 
gations for  money  were  made  moveable  to  certain  effects,  which  before 
were  to  all  effects  heritable,  it  left  everything  moveable  which  before 
was  so.  The  same  rule,  of  course,  applies  also  to  the  husband's  claim 
as  regards  bonds  payable  to  the  wife.*   The  effect  of  the  clause  of  in- 

•  In  Grny  v.  Walker^  11th  March  1859,  a  married  woman  having  succeeded  as  next  of  21  D.  709. 
kin  to  a  personal  bond  bearing  interest  in  regard  to  part  of  the  sum,  in  which  the  term  of 
pafment  was  past,  while  in  regard  to  the  rest  it  had  not  arrived,  but  did  so  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage,  it  was  held  that  the  bond  as  to  the  iirst  part  was  heritable  quoad 
tlte  rights  of  husband  and  wife,  and  so  did  not  fall  under  the  jua  mariti;  and  that,  as  to  the 
second  part,  it  was  moveable,  and  did. 
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terest  in  changing  the  nature  of  obligations  ia  strikingly  exhibited  in 
Ross  v.  Oraham^  14th  November  1816.  In  this  case  A.  granted  to 
B/s  trustees  a  general  obligation  to  pay  B/s  debts,  whereof  one  was 
heritably  secured.  •  This  general  obligation  was  decided  in  the  Court 
of  Session  and  House  of  Lords  to  be  moveable,  and  therefore  payable 
out  of  A^'s  personal  estate,  so  as  to  diminish  his  widow's  claim  under 
her  jus  relictce.  But,  besides  the  general  obligation,  A.  granted  a 
bond  of  corroboration  of  one  of  the  debts,  and  because  the  bond  of 
corroboration  contained  a  clause  of  annual-rent,  it  was  found  to  be 
heritable  quoad  the  widow,  and  so  not  to  affect  the  jus  rdicUe. 

3.  2%^  date  of  payment — "  At  the  term  of  Martinmas  next"  For- 
merly, whe^  interest  was  illegal,  and  the  creditor  had  to  look  to  the 
penalty  in  the  bond  for  his  profit,  the  term  of  payment  was  made  yery 
short,  in  order  that  the  penalty  might  be  soon  exigible.  A  strong 
reason,  which  still  exists,  for  naming  an  early  term  of  payment  is, 
that,  until  the  term  is  passed,  the  debt  is  not  due,  and  the  bond, 
therefore,  will  not  serve,  if  necessary,  as  a  ground  to  secure  payment 
out  of  the  debtor's  moveable  estate  in  his  own  possession,  which  is 
carried  by  priority  of  diligenca  The  practice  is  to  make  the  sum 
payable  at  the  first  term  after  the  transaction. 

4.  The  penalty. — ''  With  the  sum  of  £200  sterling  of  liquidate 
penalty  in  case  of  failure!'  We  have  seen  that  the  penalty  was  ori- 
ginally introduced  as  a  covert  method  of  obtaining  profit  upon  money 
before  interest  was  allowed  by  law.  In  old  bonds  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  is  various;  sometimes  extending,  as  in  the  English  penal 
bond,  to  double  the  principal.  But,  now  that  the  exaction  of  interest 
is  legal,  the  insertion  of  a  penalty  has  no  reference  to  that  purpose 
The  profit  upon  the  loan  is  secured  by  the  obligation  of  interest  The 
penalty,  therefore,  is  intended  to  cover  the  damages  which  the  credi- 
tor may  sustain  by  failure  of  payment.  It  is  called  liquidate  penalty, 
because  it  is  an  ascertainment,  constituted  in  a  liquid  form,  of  what 
the  creditor  may  demand  in  name  of  damages  for  non-payment  We 
say,  of  what  the  creditor  may  demand,  because  he  is  not  entitled  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  penalty  specified  in 
the  bond.  On  the  contrary,  since  interest  was  permitted  by  the  Act 
1 587,  the  penalty  has  been  held  by  the  Court  to  relate  merely  to  the 
expenses  which  the  creditor  may  incur  in  the  steps  necessary  to 
enforce  payment,  and  as  an  expedient  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of 
those  expenses.  It  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  clearly  fixed,  that 
the  penalty  specified  in  a  bond  is  always  restrictable  to  the  amount 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  enforcing  payment  There  is  no  law  or 
regulation  determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty  in  proportion  to 
the  principal  sum.  By  1672,  cap.  19,  anent  adjudications,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  creditor  should  have  adjudged  to  him  as  much  of 
his  debtor's  lands  as  should  be  equivalent  to  the  debt  and  interest. 
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with  a  fifth  part  more  in  respect  the  creditor  wants  the  use  of  his 
money,  and  is  necessitated  to  take  land  for  the  same.    This  propor- 
tion of  one-fifth  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  average  amount  of  the 
penalties  then  in  use  to  be  taken.     And,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  it  was  adopted  by  practitioners  as  a  rule,  and  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  the  general  practice.     The  Court  of  Session,  under  their 
mixed  jurisdiction  of  law  and  equity,  make  the  penalty  subject  to 
the  exercise  of  their  nobUe  afficium,  and  limit  the  creditor's  demand 
under  it  to  his  expenses  actually  incurred.     But,  although  the  Court 
thus  modifies  the  penalty,  it  will  not  supply  one  where  it  is  omitted ; 
Zerite,  6th  January  1 705.    A  penalty  ought  always,  therefore,  to  be  M.  7429. 
inserted  in  bonds,  as  it  insures  ready  execution  for  expenses,  and  for 
this  other  reason  also,  that,  if  a  suspension  of  a  charge  upon  the  bond 
is  brought,  the  expenses  being  through  the  medium  of  the  penalty 
liquidated  as  well  as  the  principal  sum,  the  caution  found  in  the  sus- 
pension will  cover  the  expenses  as  well  as  the  capital    The  question 
here  occurs,  At  what  point  is  the  penalty  incurred  ?    The  bond  says 
"  in  case  of  failure'* — that  is,  by  the  literal  interpretation,  if  the 
principal  be  not  paid  at  the  specified  term.     But  it  is  rarely  or  never 
contemplated  by  either  party  that  payment  shall  either  be  asked  or 
made  at  the  term  specified.     When,  then,  is  the  failure  incurred  Definition  of 
which  brings  the  penalty  into  effect,  and  how  is  it  to  be  ascertained  ?  ^^"*  'aildke. 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  old 
style  of  the  moveable  bond,  being  the  first  writ  in  Dallas's  system, 
where  the  penalty  (which  is  there  called  liquidate  expenses)  is  made 
payable  "  in  case  offailsie^  or  registration  of  tkir  presents  in  our  de- 
^atdt"  The  alternative  here,  viz.,  registration  in  default,  is  explanatory 
of  the  term  *^ failure ;*  and  this,  therefore,  is,  in  the  ordinary  case, 
the  point  at  which  the  penalty  begins  to  be  exigible,  viz.,  the  placing 
the  bond  upon  record,  which  is  a  judicial  procedure  towards  enforce- 
ment of  the  obligation.     The  expenses  which  fall  under  the  penalty, 
and  are  recoverable  by  virtue  of  it,  are  ordinarily  the  common  expenses 
of  diligence.    When,  therefore,  a  bond  has  been  the  subject  of  litiga-  Whatpknalty 
tioD,  a  decree,  finding  the  debtor  liable  in  the  sums  contained  in  the  <^ov^"»- 
bond,  principal,  interest,  and  penalty,  does  not  entitle  the  creditor  to 
recover  the  expenses  of  the  litigation,  unless  he  obtain  a  special  de- 
cemiture  for  these ;  Oordon  v.  Maiticmd,  27th  November  1761.  Here  M.  ioo50. 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  pronounced  an 
^nuance  of  a  decree  for  the  sums  in  a  bond,  with  a  fifth  part  more 
of  penalty  in  terms  of  the  bond.    The  Lords  allowed  the  expense  of 
the  diligence  used  in  putting  the  decree  into  execution,  but  suspended 
the  letters  quoad  the  remainder  of  the  penalty.     The  case  of  Young  m.  10053. 
y-Sindair^  21st  May  1796,  is  to  the  same  effect.     And  when,  in  a 
suspension  of  a  charge  given  for  principal,  interest,  and  penalty,  the 
letters  are  found  orderly  proceeded — that  is  to  say,  when  the  charge 
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IS  sustained  as  regular  and  not  liable  to  suspension — if  tlie  debtor 
shall  thereupon  tender  payment  of  principal,  interest,  and  the  neces- 
sary expenses,  and  that  offer  be  refused,  the  refusal  is  a  ground  for 
a  second  suspension;  Cowper  y. Stuart,  4th  January  1740.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  intended  to  demand  more  expenses  than  the  necessanr 
cost  of  diligence,  such  further  expenses  must  be  specially  craved  and 
decerned  for.  The  penalty  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  mere 
charges  of  diligence,  but  will  be  held  to  cover  other  expenses  properly 
incurred,  as,  for  instance,  the  expense  of  defending  a  bond  against  a 
third  party,  which  may  be  recovered  under  the  penalty  from  the  proper 
debtor,  although  the  third  party  was  not  found  liable  in  expenses ; 
Allardes  v.  MorisoUy  19th  June  1788  ;  Ramsay  v.  Ooldie,  22d  June 
1826 ;  and,  where  a  cautioner  has  paid  a  debt  and  interest,  he  is 
entitled  under  the  penalty  in  the  bond  to  recover  interest  upon  the 
interest  he  has  paid,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  the  assignation  by  the 
creditor  in  his  favour ;  Inglis  4s  Weir  v.  Renny,  23d  June  1825.  The 
use  of  a  penalty  in  a  bond,  therefore,  is  simply  to  afford  the  means 
of  recovering  the  expense  of  enforcing  the  obligation,  and  obtaining 
indemnification.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  penalty  is 
additional  to,  and  corroborative  of,  the  principal  debt,  and  not  an 
alternative  allowed  to  the  debtor,  although  by  the  note  of  a  case 
preserved  in  Balfciur's  Practicks,  it  appears  to  have  been  ingeniously 
contended,  that,  by  paying  the  penalty,  the  debtor  was  released  from 
the  obligation  for  the  principal. 

5.  Interest. — ^We  have  next  that  part  of  the  obligation  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  interest : — "  And  the  legal  interest  of  the 
'^  said  principal  sum  from  the  date  of  these  presents  (or  from  such 
'^  prior  date  of  payment  as  may  have  been  already  mentioned)  to  the 
"foresaid  term,  of  payment,  and  thereafter  during  the  non-payment 
''  thereof  and  that  at  two  terms  in  the  year,  Whitsunday  and  Martin- 
''  mas,  beginning  the  first  payment  of  the  said  interest  at  the  said 
**  term  of  Martinmas  next"  (i.«.,  at  the  term  already  fixed  for  payment 
of  the  principal  sum),  "for  the  proportion  thereof  which  shall  be  due 
"  at  that  term,  and  the  next  payment  of  the  same  at  the  term  of  Whit- 
'*  Sunday  18  ,for  the  half  year  immediately  preceding,  and  so  forth 
"  by  equal  portions  at  the  said  two  terms,  yearly,  termly,  and  continu- 
"  ally  thereafter,  so  long  as  the  said  principal  sum  shall  remain 
"  unpaid,*' 

The  usury  laws  having  been  repealed  by  17  &  18  Vict,  cap,  90, 
there  is  now  no  limitation  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  may  be  stipu- 
lated upon  a  bond  or  other  security.  Formerly  five  per  centum  per 
annum  was  the  legal  rate.  Now,  the  rate  must  in  every  case  depend 
upon  the  amount  stipulated  for  in  contracting  the  loan.*  Interest  is 
due  from  the  term  stipulated  in  the  bond,  and,  if  the  debtor  fail  or 

*  liegal  interest  is  still  interpreted  to  mean  five  per  cent.     See  Note,  p.  52. 
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refuse  to  pay,  he  is  liable  in  interest  upon  the  interest  not  paid  from 
the  date  of  a  judicial  demand  followed  bj  the  proper  diligence  ; 
FincUay^  10th  February  184?9.     In  that  case,  a  party  brought  a  sus-  ii  D.  569. 
pension  of  a  threatened  charge  for  arrears  of  interest  upon  a  bond, 
and  he  consigned  the  sum  in  bank.     The  Court  having  sustained  the 
charge  nearly  to  the  full  amount  of  the  interest  claimed,  it  was  held 
that  the  charger  was  entitled  to  interest  upon  the  consigned  sum, 
and  that  it  should  be  legal,  and  not  merely  bank  interest.^     By  the 
general  rule,  interest  is  not  allowed  upon  interest,  and  this  rule  is 
only  avoided  by  a  judicial  or  voluntary  act.     The  cases  in  which  Compound 
accumulation  takes  place  so  as  to  make  interest  run  upon  interest,  ^""*'*'^- 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  Commentaries.     They  consist  of  judicial  i.  651. 
sales,  in  which  the  debts  and  interest  are  held  as  accumulated  at  the 
date  of  payment  of  the  price — of  money  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
agents,  tutors,  and  others  who  are  bound  in  duty  to  accumulate — of 
voluntary  corroboration,  adding  interest  to  principal — of  denuncia- 
tion, as  we  shall  afterwards  see — and  of  adjudication.     These,  and 
the  payment  of  interest  by  a  cautioner,  are  the  only  instances  in 
which  interest  is  allowed  upon  interest ;  JoUy  v.  M'NeUly  28th  May  7  S.  669. 
1829.    The  same  doctrine  will  be  found  in  the  previous  case  of  Duke  F.  c. 
of  Queenaberry's  Executors  y,  Tait,  23d  May  1822,  which  illustrates 
also  this  qualification  of  the  general  rule,  viz.,  that,  where  a  debtor 
is  entitled  to  retain  interest  in  security  of  counter  claims,  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  make  the  right  of  retention  a  source  of  profit  to  him- 
self, but  will  be  held  bound  to  account  for  the  interest,  on  the  same 
footing  as  if  it  were  paid,  or  were  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party  who 
would  account  as  agent.     In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  accumu- 
lation will  be  allowed. 

The  only  other  words  requiring  remark  in  this  part  of  the  bond  are,  Intekkst  kuns 
" yearly^  termlyy  and  continually"     The  practice  of  requiring  pay-  ^ ^^ *"  ^*^'^' 

*  Id  an  acconntiDg,  where  all  liability  had  been  denied,  the  Court  accumulated  the  prin-  Accumula* 
cipal  and  the  interest  found  to  have  been  due  at  the  date  of  citation,  and  allowed  interest  tionb  of  im- 
opoD  the  accumulated  sum  from  that  date,  though  the  conclusions  of  the  summons  did  not  '^^^^^' 
ottver  the  demand.    The  Court,  however,  refused  to  give  biennial  rests  after  the  date  of 
dtarioD,  rests  being  of  a  penal  nature,  and  not  to  be  enforced  where  the  litigation  is  not 
veutioas ;  McLean  v.  Campbell,  16lh  February  1866.     In  the  case  of  Napier  v.  Gordon,  18  D.  609. 
3d  October  1831,  interest  upon  arrears  of  interest  was  allowed  from  the  next  term  after  the 
date  of  citation.      The  Lord  Chancellor  observed : — "  I  cannot  perceive  the  difference  5  Wil.  &  Sh. 
"  between  the  liability  to  pay  interest,  where  A.  is  indebted  to  B.  for  interest  upon  money  App.  745. 
"  doe,  and  the  liability  to  pay  interest  npon  interest,  where  A.  owes  B.  money  plvs  the 
"  iDterest.    You  may  call  it  compound  interest ;  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  as  to  the  Law 
"of  Scotland.**  .  .  .    "Tlie  party  refusing  payment  upon  the  citation  has  put  himself  i7i 
'^  mord,  and  is  just  as  much  liable  to  pay  interest  upon  interest  as  npon  the  principal,  or 
"  any  other  debt  which  one  man  owes  another."  ..."  In  Scotland  it  is  not  because  it  is 
"  interest,  but  because  it  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  action,  that  the  Scotch  Law  gives 
"  interest  (contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  English  Law),  from  the  instant  that  the  party, 
"  being  called  upon  to  pay,  and  who  ought  to  pay  upon  citation,  refuses  to  pay,  and  thereby 
"  becomes  tit  moray 
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ment  of  interest  half-yearly  is  comparatively  recent.  Formerly  the 
annual  rent  was  levied  but  once  a  year,  and  bonds  stipulating  the 
payment  yearly  are  still  occasionally  met  with.  The  word  '*  conHnu- 
**  aUy"  was  introduced  by  the  anxiety  of  Conveyancers  to  avoid  the 
eifect  of  the  strict  interpretation  of  obligations  under  the  Civil  Law, 
and  the  risk  that,  in  any  circumstances,  the  payment  of  interest  for 
a  broken  part  of  a  year  or  half  year  might  be  objected  to.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  ex  lege  interest  continues  perpetually  due,  while  the 
principal  remains  unpaid  ;  Powrie  v.  Dykes^  2d  February  1667  ;  and 
that  it  runs  de  die  in  diem,  and  will  be  made  so  payable  whenever 
the  agreement  of  parties  to  pay  termly  shall  cease  or  fail  If  a  bond 
were  written  without  stipulating  interest,  the  Court  would  decide 
according  to  the  circumstances,  and  award  interest  notwithstanding 
the  silence  of  the  bond,  if  there  were  grounds  for  presuming  such  to 
have  been  the  parties'  intention;  Cunninghame  v.  Oanninghanie,  13th 
December  1821.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  penal  interest  im- 
posed by  the  Pupils'  Protection  Act,  12  &  13  Vict.  cap.  51,  is  impera- 
tive, and  the  Court  has  no  power  to  remit  it ;  BallingcU,  3d  June  1853. 

6.  Clause  of  consent  to  Registration. — We  come  now  to  the  consent 
to  registration.  Having  already  fully  treated  that  subject,  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  say  more  than  that  the  purpose  of  registration  in 
this  case  will  be  for  preservation,  and  also  for  execution ;  and  a 
charge  of  six  days  must  be  consented  to,  otherwise  the  debtor  will 
be  entitled  to  fifteen  days'  charge,  the  shorter  inducice  introduced  by 
13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  36,  not  being  extended  to  diligence  on  decrees 
and  registered  protests,  excepting  in  edictal  citations.  As  the  Per- 
sonal Diligence  Act,  1  &  2  Vict.  cap.  114,  although  it  directs  a 
warrant  of  execution  to  be  embodied  in  the  extract  of  the  deed,  yet 
permits  parties  to  proceed  by  the  old  method  of  letters  of  homing 
and  other  separate  steps  of  diligence,  if  they  think  fit,  the  old  form 
of  this  clause,  viz.,  "  that  letters  of  homing  on  six  days'  charge^  and 
"  aU  other  legal  execution,"  eta,  may  still  be  used.  But  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  present  state  of  the  law,  resulting  from  the  Act 
referred  to,  that  the  consent  should  be  simply,  that  all  legal  execu- 
tion may  pass  upon  a  charge  of  six  days  upon  a  decree  to  be  inter- 
poned,  etc. 

7.  The  Testing-Clause, — Of  this  clause,  also,  we  have  already  made 
a  particular  examination,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate. 

Such  are  the  terms  of  the  personal  bond  in  its  simplest  form,  and 
it  will  be  seen,  that  in  every  part  it  contains  language,  of  which  the 
precise  import  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  legal  knowledge 
and  research.  Its  terras,  by  inveterate  custom,  although  not  by 
statute,  have  become  fixed,  and  most  of  its  words  may  be  termed 
voces  signatce — words  appropriated  to  the  particular  purpose  which 
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they  serve  in  this  instrument,  and  as  to  which  the  prudent  Convey- 
ancer will  pause  before  substituting  any  others  in  their  room.  The 
form  which  we  have  examined  is  the  simplest  that  occurs,  being 
between  a  debtor  and  creditor,  each  acting  for  himself,  and  in 
reference  to  a  distinct  loan. 

Variationa  in  Sonde, — Let  us  now  look  at  the  variations  which 
occur,  and,  first,  at  those  which  arise  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  grantor,  as  not  acting  for  himself  individually,  but  under 
powers,  judicial  or  voluntary,  on  behalf  of  another. 

(1.)  Bond  by  a  Tutor, — This  is  a  deed  not  likely  to  occur  in  its  Fokm  op  bohps 
strict  form,  obliging  the  pupil  only,  on  whose  behalf  the  money  is  ^^  ^'^"*' 
borrowed.  The  tutor  cannot  bind  his  pupil  so  as  to  exclude  him 
from  challenging,  after  he  shall  have  attained  majority,  every  deed 
granted  by  his  tutor  on  the  head  of  minority  and  lesion.  A  bond 
by  a  tutor,  therefore,  binding  his  pupil  alone,  would  not  only  be 
subject  to  challenge,  but  must  be  regarded  as  incapable  of  enforce- 
ment during  the  pupil's  minority,  and  until  after  the  quadriennium 
utile.  But  the  tutor,  or  some  other  person  interested  in  the  pupil 
and  having  confidence  in  the  tutor's  management,  may  be  willing  to 
be  bound  personally  on  his  behalf.  And,  in  this  case,  it  is  still 
proper  to  construct  the  bond  so  as  to  oblige  the  pupil  himself,  since 
the  loan  is  truly  on  his  account,  in  order  to  serve  as  evidence  to  that 
effect  on  behalf  of  the  party  thus  becoming  bound.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  bond  will  be  granted  by  the  tutor,  adding  to  his  proper 
designation  his  character  as  tutor,  with  a  reference  to  the  authority 
under  which  he  acts,  whether  that  be  nomination  in  a  deed  of  settle* 
ment,  a  gift  from  Exchequer,  or  service  as  tutor  of  law.  It  must 
narrete  the  occasion  for  borrowing  the  money,  in  order  to  show  that 
it  was  in  rem  vereum.  It  then  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  money 
for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  pupil,  and  the  tutor  binds  the  pupil 
(who  must  be  properly  designed),  and  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
successors  ;  and  the  tutor  or  other  obligant  will  bind  himself,  and  his 
heirs,  executors,  and  successors.  If  the  tutor  is  the  other  obligant, 
especial  care  must  be  taken,  that  he  is  bound,  not  merely  as  tutor, 
for  that  obligation  would  only  affect  the  pupil's  estate,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual ;  and,  in  order  to  make  this  perfectly  clear,  the  narrative 
should  state  his  intention  to  become  bound  not  only  as  tutor  but  also 
personally  and  individually  for  the  creditor's  greater  security.  A 
clause  may  be  inserted,  binding  the  tutor  to  procure  a  ratification  of 
the  bond  by  the  pupil,  when  he  shall  attain  majority,  or  by  his  heirs 
aud  executors  in  the  event  of  his  death.  In  order  effectually  to 
exclude  the  objection  of  lesion,  it  is  very  advisable,  that  the  tutor  or 
the  creditor  preserve  evidence  of  the  application  of  the  money — such 
as  receipts  for  board,  education,  clothing,  etc.  This  deed  is  not 
subscribed  by  the  pupil,  but  by  the  tutor  on  his  behalf. 
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Form  or  uoNntj  (2:)  Bond  by  a  Minor  and  his  Curators, — Tlie  remarks  just  made 
cukatJuw.^^**  with  regard  to  the  hazard  incurred  by  a  creditor  lending  to  a  pupil, 
apply  also  to  the  bond  of  a  minor  with  or  without  curators.  The 
deed  is  granted  by  the  minor  himself,  with  advice  and  consent  of  his 
curators,  who  must  be  named  and  designed,  and  the  deed  or  nomina- 
tion under  which  they  act,  referred  to.  The  bond  will  run  in  the 
names  of  the  whole  curators,  and  also  of  the  whole  tutors  in  the  case 
of  a  pupil,  if  there  be  more  than  one  ;  but,  if  a  quorum  is  authorized 
by  the  deed  of  nomination  to  act,  then  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  limited  number  appointed  as  a  quorum. 
Form  of  bonds  (3.)  Bond  by  a  Fa,ctor. — A  factor  or  commissioner  cannot  bind  his 
BY  FACT0B8.  coustituont  for  money  borrowed,  without  special  powers  to  that  effect. 
When  such  powers  have  been  granted,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  which 
the  creditor  must,  of  course,  satisfy  himself,  the  deed  is  in  the  name 
of  the  factor,  whose  power  must  be  narrated,  and  particularly  the 
special  power  to  borrow  money  and  grant  bonds.  He  binds  his  con- 
stituent, who  must  be  accurately  named  and  designed,  and  his  heirs, 
executoi*s,  and  successors.  In  order  to  avoid  any  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  competency  of  summary  diligence  against  the  consti- 
tuent upon  a  bond  granted  by  his  factor,  the  factory  ought  to  contain 
a  consent  by  the  principal  party  to  the  registration  not  only  of  the 
factory,  but  of  the  bonds  to  be  granted  by  the  factor  by  virtue  of  the 
power  conferred  on  him,  to  the  end  that  execution  upon  six  days' 
charge  may  proceed  against  the  constituent  himself.  In  the  bond 
the  factor  will,  of  course,  consent  to  registration  for  execution  against 
his  constituent. 
Form  op  bonds  (4.)  Bond  by  Trustees. — Loans  are  not  readily  granted  to  trustees, 
BY  TR08TEB8.     jf  ^^iQj  jjo  uot  spccially  empowered  to  borrow  money.    The  nature  of 

the  trust,  and  its  exigencies,  may  by  implication  raise  a  constructive 
power,  but  it  is  most  satisfactory,  that  there  be  an  express  authority 
in  the  trust-deed,  and  this  point  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
the  preparation  of  trust-deeds  under  circumstances  where  it  may 
become  necessary  or  expedient  to  borrow.  The  bond  is  in  name  of 
the  trustees,  and  is  subscribed  by  the  whole,  or  by  a  quorum,  the 
power  to  a  quorum  being  set  forth.*  If  the  truster  is  alive,  they  will 
bind  him,  and,  whether  he  is  alive  or  not,  they  will  bind  themselves 
as  trustees.  Bonds  by  trustees  do  not  iumish  the  means  of  personal 
compulsion,  because  a  party  bound  as  trustee  is  liable  only  to  make 
the  trust  funds  forthcoming.  He  is  not  liable  to  personal  diligence 
2  D.  639 ;  under  such  an  obligation  ;  Campbell  v.  Gordon^  21st  February  1840, 
428.    *    ^^^     affirmed  13th  June  1842.     Trustees,  however,  are  personally  liable 

*  The  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  84,  provides  that  all  trusts  constituted  by  virtue  of  any  deed 
or  local  Act  of  Parliament,  under  which  gratuitous  trustees  are  nominated,  shall  be  held  to 
include  a  provision  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  accepting  and  surviving  shall  be  a 
quorum. 
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to  this  effect,  that,  after  granting  an  obligation  to  a  creditor  of  the 
trust,  which  they  have  the  means  of  paying,  they  are  bound  to  pre- 
senre  these  means,  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  afterwards  to  plead 
insolvency  of  the  trust  estate ;  Thomson  v.  M'Lachian*8  Trustees^  7  S.  787. 
24th  June  1829.  But,  as  bonds  by  trustees  do  not  furnish  the 
means  of  summaiy  personal  diligence,  they  are  deficient  in  that 
which  is  generally  the  most  effectual  means  of  recovering  payment  in 
personal  bonds  ;  and  the  creditor  may  probably,  therefore,  require 
the  trustees  or  others  to  become  personally  bound,  in  which  case  the 
deed  must  bear  explicitly,  that  they  are  bound  not  only  as  trustees, 
but  personally,  or  as  individuals  conjunctly  and  severally,  and  their 
respective  heirs,  executors,  and  successor&  The  meaning  of  the 
words  "  conjunctly  and  severally,"  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
explain. 

(5.)  Bonds  by  Burghs  and  Incorporations. — When  there  is  occasion  Fobm  of  bohm 
to  transact  a  loan  with  a  burgh  or  an  incorporation,  the  constitution  of  TOmraT'^^* 
the  particular  body  must  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  powers, 
and  in  what  manner  the  body  corporate  may  be  effectually  bound.  In 
the  case  of  a  royal  burgh,  no  loan  can  be  contracted  without  a  previous 
Act  of  Council  authorizing  it,  in  terms  of  the  Statute  1693,  cap.  28, 
and  3  Geo.  iv.  cap.  91,  §  11,  under  the  pain  of  nullity  as  regards  the 
common  good  or  corporate  property,  out  of  which,  therefore,  the  lender 
cannot  recover  his  money ;  but  his  recourse  is  reserved  against  the  parties 
contracting,  who,  by  the  older  Statute,  are  made  personally  liable  in 
their  private  fortunes  to  relieve  the  burgh.  The  bond  is  granted  by  the 
provost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  treasurer,  with  consent  of  the  other 
members  of  Council,  for  themselves  and  for  those  other  members,  all 
as  representing  the  community.  It  recites  the  Act  of  Council  author- 
izing the  contraction  of  the  debt,  and  binds  the  grantors,  and  their 
successors  in  office,  as  representing  the  community  of  the  burgh.  In 
this  form  the  grantors  are  only  liable  as  long  as  they  remain  in  office, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  burgh's  property.  But  the  bond 
continues  a  good  ground  of  diligence  against  their  successors  in  office; 
Lord  Drttmlanrig  v.  Bailies  of  Hawick,  16  th  January  1624;  Botme  v.  JJ-  2609. 
Wikm,  7th  February  1695  ;  Livy  v.  Mudie,  6th  August  1 774.  The  m!  2612! 
expediency,  therefore,  of  such  loans  as  regards  the  security  of  the 
monqr  lent,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  corporate  property ;  and 
sufficient  data  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  obtained 
in  the  annual  accounts  of  the  revenues,  common  good,  and  debts, 
which  by  the  Act  3  Geo.  iv.  above  referred  to,  must  annually  be 
prepared  and  made  accessible.  If  the  magistrates  or  others  are  willing 
io  add  their  personal  security  to  that  of  the  burgh,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  them  bound  separately  and  distinctly  in  their  individual 
capacities.  In  minor  corporations,  the  bond  will  be  granted  by  certain 
office-bearers  named  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  act  of  the  society 

14 
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authorizing  the  transaction  ;  and  the  same  rules  apply  in  these  cases 
as  in  royal  burghs,  with  respect  to  the  restriction  of  the  liability  to  the 
corporate  property,  and  the  necessity  of  specially  obliging  as  indivi- 
duals any  parties  willing  to  be  personally  bound.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  constitution  of  the  body  ought  to  be  examined,  and  the  deed 
made  conformable  in  all  respects  to  its  provisions.* 

When  parties,  acting  for  others  in  any  of  the  capacities  to  which 
we  have  referred,  are  not  the  grantors,  but  the  receivers  of  the  bond, 
Vabiatioxb  in  it  will  be  made  payable  as  follows,  viz., — In  the  case  of  a  tutor  the 
fbo^th"*™**  money  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  paid  by  him  as  tutor,  and 
CHAKACTER  OF  tho  obligatiou  will  be  to  repay  to  the  pupil,  and  his  heirs,  executors^ 
THB  CREDITORS.  ^^^  assigncos,  or  to  the  tutor  for  his  behoof.     The  bond  to  a  minor 

and  his  curators  will,  in  like  manner,  be  payable  to  himself  or  his 
curators.  The  Juridical  Society's  Styles  contain  the  form  of  a  bond 
to  a  factor,  acknowledging  receipt  from  him  as  factor,  and  binding  the 
grantor  to  pay  to  the  constituent,  or  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his  present 
factor,  or  to  any  other  factor  legally  authorized  to  receive  the  same. 
This  is  a  convenient  arrangement,  where  the  principal  party  is 
absent.  When  trustees  lend  money,  it  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  the 
terms  of  the  trust-deed.  The  bond  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
money  from  them  as  trustees,  and  bind  the  borrower  to  repay  to 
them,  or  to  a  quorum,  or  to  their  successors  in  office.  The  bond  to  a 
burgh  or  incorporation  is  made  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
burgh,  or  boxmaster  or  treasurer  of  the  incorporation,  or  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  office,  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  burgh  or  incorpora- 
tion. Other  examples  of  variations  in  the  style  of  the  bond,  arising 
from  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  parties,  will  be  found  given  in  the 
Juridical  Society's  Styles — as,  for  instance,  a  bond  to  one  in  liferent 
and  another  in  fee — a  bond  to  a  husband  and  wife  in  conjunct  fee 
and  liferent,  and  to  a  wife  excluding  the  jus  mariti.  The  terms  and 
effects  of  such  destinations  as  these  will  be  considered  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  settlements  in  contemplation  of  marriage  and  of  death. 
In  such  cases,  we  may  remark  here  that  it  is  frequently  for  the  in- 
terest and  convenience  of  all  parties,  including  the  debtor,  that,  where 
there  is  a  liferent,  there  should  be  some  party  capacitated  to  receive 
and  discharge  the  principal  sum,  should  the  fiar  be  incapable.  The 
liferenter  may  himself  be  so  empowered,  and  that  will  be  proper  when 
it  is  his  money  that  is  invested.  In  such  circumstances,  there  should 
be  a  declaration,  that  the  liferenter  by  himself  alone,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  others  named  in  the  bond,  shall  have  power  to  receive 
and  discharge  the  sum,  and  to  do  diligence,  in  the  same  way  as  if  he 
had  been  named  fiar. 

•  Reference  may  be  made  to  "  The  Joint  Stock  Company's  Act,  1866  "  (19  &  20  Vict 
c.  47),  and  other  Acts  of  a  similar  nature.    See  Appendix  to  Part  n.  chap.  vi.  title  3. 
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Band  of  Annuity.'— Hhe  bond  of  annuity,  when  the  annuity  is  Bonm  of  ah- 
purchased,  states  the  price  as  the  consideration,  and  the  granter  "°^^^' 
binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  successors  whomsoever,  to 
make  payment  to  the  grantee,  '^  during  all  the  days  of  his  lifetime^ 
"  of  annuity  of  £100  sterling  at  two  terms  in  the  the  year,  Whit- 
"  Sunday  and  Martinmas,  beginning  the  first  term's  payment  thereof 
'*  ai  Whitsunday  neat,  for  the  proportion  of  the  said  annuity  to 
"faU  due  from  the  date  hereof  to  that  term,  and  the  next  term's 
*'  payment  thereof  at  Martinmas  thereafter  for  the  half  year  preced- 
"  ing^"  etc.  And  there  is  stipulated  a  fifth  part  more  of  each  termly 
payment  of  liquidate  penalty,  and  interest  from  the  respective  terms 
of  payment. 

Annuities  being  heritable,  because  they  bear  a  tract  of  future 
time,  and  a  yearly  profit  without  relation  to  any  capital  sum  or 
stock,  it  was  formerly  held,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  annuitant 
between  terms,  the  annuity  ceased  as  at  the  term  preceding  his 
death,  because  it  did  not  become  due  de  die  in  diem,  like  the  interest 
of  money,  but  was  due  in  indivisible  termly  payments,  and,  if  the 
whole  termly  payment  did  not  become  due  by  the  creditor's  surviv- 
ance,  no  part  of  it  was  exigible ;  CoUbrooke  v.  Oibson-Craig,  14th  13  S.  766. 
May  1835.      When  it  was  intended,  therefore,  that  a  proportion 
should  be  payable  from  the  last  term  till  the  day  of  the  annuitant's 
death,  express  provision  had  to  be  made  to  that  effect.     But  the 
Apportionment  Act,  4  &  5  Will  iv.  cap.  22,  now  renders  exigible  4  &  5  Will.  iv. 
a  portion  of  an  annuity  for  the  period  from  the  term  till  the  death  of  ^  ^^' 
the  creditor,  including  the  day  of  the  death.     This  Act  was  held  to 
extend  to  Scotland  in  the  case  of  Bridges  v.  Fordyce,  7th  March  6  D.  968 ; 
1844,  affirmed  23d  February  1847.  ^  ^"''  ^^^'  *' 

Bonds  by  more  than  one  person. — ^We  are  now  to  examine  the  Form  op  bohds 
niles  which  determine  the  effect  of  bonds  granted  by  two  or  more  que  obltoant. 
persons.    As  obligations  among  the  Romans  were  undertaken  by 
certain  verba  solemnia,  and  these  obligatory  words  were,  in  the 
case  of  obligations  by  more  than  one  person,  pronounced  by  each 
obligant  separately,   it  resulted,  that  each  obligant  was  liable  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  obligation ;  in  the  words  of  that  jurispru- 
dence, they  were  liable  singuli  in  solidwn.    The  rigour  of  this  rule 
was  modified  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  conferred  upon  co- 
obligants  thus  bound,  a  privilege  called  beneficium  divisionis,  by 
which  any  obligant  was  entitled  to  require  that  the  amount  should  Benefit  of 
be  divided  in  equal  shares  among  the  whole  parties  bound,  and^'^^^'^^* 
each  sued  for  his  own  share  only.     With  us  the  co-obligants  in  a 
bond,  which  binds  them  simply  without  any  words  to  indicate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  obligation,  have  by  common  law  the  benefit  of  division. 
If  the  bond  is  for  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  presumed  that  they  have 
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shared  it  equally,  and  they  are  liable  pro  ratd^—thBi  is,  each  for  his 
own  proportion  only ;  but  if  any  obligant  becomes  bankrupt,  the  rest 
must  in  equal  shares  make  up  his  part.  As  this  rule  takes  its  rise 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  parties  being  joined  in  the  same  obliga- 
tion, its  effect  is  expressed  by  the  word  "  conjunctly"  So  parties 
bound  conjunctly  are  only  liable  pro  raid,  and  they  cannot  be  sued 
separately  in  an  action  upon  the  bond  for  more  than  their  respective 
shares.  There  is  a  case  reported,  Sloan  v.  MacmiUany  5th  February 
1751,  in  which  the  word  ^*  conjunctly  "  was  held  to  import  an  obligar- 
tion  in  aolidvm.  The  document  here  was  a  letter  inter  rtuticas,  and 
it  was  construed  according  to  the  presumed  intention  of  the  party. 
But  the  established  legal  acceptance  of  that  word  is,  that  the  whole 
obligants  united  undertake  the  obligation,  and,  therefore,  that  each 
is  liable  only  for  his  share.  The  obligation  is,  therefore,  the  same, 
whether  the  parties  are  bound  simply,  or  with  the  word  "conjunctly" 
added.  If  it  is  intended  to  bind  the  whole  obligants,  not  pro  rata, 
but  so  that  each  will  be  liable  for  the  whole  amount,  that  effect  will 
be  produced  by  binding  them  "  aevercUly,"  That  word  produces  the 
same  effect  in  a  deed  signed  by  more  than  one  person,  which  resulted 
from  the  obligations  pronounced  separately  under  the  Roman  law. 
So,  when  two  or  more  parties  subscribe  a  deed,  binding  themselves 
severally,  it  is  the  same  as  if  each  gave  an  obligation  bearing,  that, 
although  others  were  bound  with  him,  he  was  himself  liable  for  the 
whole  amount.  From  this  it  results,  that  any  one  of  obligants  bound 
severally  may  be  sued  alone  for  the  full  sum.  Although,  therefore^ 
it  may  not  add  to  the  ultimate  security  of  the  obligation,  the  word 
''  severally"'  is  very  important  in  providing  instant  and  effectual  re- 
course against  each  party  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt  The 
full  liability  of  each  obligant  may  be  qualified,  even  when  the  word 
"  severally  "  is  used  ;  but  it  will  require  express  terms  to  do  so,  as'in 
Farquhar  v.  iPKain,  28th  July  1638,  where  two  parties  being  bound 
conjunctly  and  severally,  "  Hk  one  for  his  own  part,"  the  latter  words 
restricted  the  liability  of  each  to  a  half.  The  same  result  follows,  if 
the  parties  are  all  bound  as  ^^fnU  dfbtors*'  or  '' as  co-principals  and 
*'fuU  debtors'*  each  obligant  being  in  that  case  also  liable  insolidum; 
Dunban  v.  Harl  of  Dundee,  July  1665.  Parties  bound  together  in  a 
bond  are  liable  in  solidum,  although  not  bound  severally,  or  as  iiiU 
debtors,  when  the  object  of  the  obligation  is  not  divisible,  of  which 
two  examples  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Erskine,  viz.,  a  contract  for  the 
transport  of  goods;  Orott  v.  Sutherland,  14th  June  1672;  and  an 
obligation  to  provide  a  militia-man  ;  Dickson  v.  Turner,  24th  Novem- 
ber 1697.  But,  when  the  obligation  is  converted  into  damages  for 
non-performance,  it  becomes  divisible,  and  the  parties  are  only  liable 
pro  ratd;  Denniston  v.  Semple,  15th  July  1669.  And,  when  the 
terms  of  the  obligation  are  such  as  import  a  co-partnery  between  the 
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eo-obligants,  they  are  liable  in  soHdum^  thougli  not  bound  severally 
or  as  full  debtors;  Musket  v.  Harvey,  16th  December  1710.  From  ^«  1^36. 
favour  to  commerce,  also,  acceptors  and  other  obligants  in  bills 
and  promissory  notes  are  each  liable  in  aolidum,  although  it 
be  not  so  expressed,  as  will  afterwards  be  more  particularly  ex- 
plained. 

As  joint  obligants  are  only  liable  pro  raid,  so  they  have  a  claim  of  Relief  among 
mutual  relief  against  each  other.    Any  co-obligant,  therefore,  who  ^***"®^""' 
pays  a  debt,  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  other  obligants  their  share 
of  the  loss  ;  Carewdl  v.  /mn,  15th  January  1850.     This  right  arises  12  D.462. 
dejure  by  the  mere  fact  of  payment ;  and  he  who  pays  may,  without 
obtaining  any  assignation,  claim  relief  from  the  other  obligants 
to  this  extent,  that  every  obligant  remaining  solvent  must  pay  an 
equal  share;  Craigiev.  Graham,  21st  December  1710.     When  one  M.  14649. 
of  several  obligants  has  paid  his  own  proportion  of  the  debt,  he  is 
entitled  to  call   upon   the  others  to    pay   their  shares,   so   that 
the  bond  may  be  discharged;  Low  v.  Farquharson,  8th  February  9  S.4ii. 
1831.     The  creditor  in  a  bond  by  several  obligants  bound  con- 
junctly and  severally  may  exact  payment  from  any  one  of  them. 
But,  when  an  obligant  has  paid,  and  obtained  an  assignation,  he 
cannot  use  his  assignation  so  as  to  defeat  the  right  of  each  co- 
obligant  to  have  the  liability  equalized  among  the  whole  of  their 
number ;  neither  can  this  equality  be  prevented  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  stranger  on  behalf  of  any  sociua;  Oihnour  v.  Finnie,  11th  n  S.  193. 
December  1832. 

A  bond  subscribed  by  several  persons  is  generally  for  the  benefit  Phwcipal  akd 
of  one  of  their  number,  and  the  rest  become  bound,  in  order  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  their  credit  When  the  bond  is  in  this  form,  the 
party  on  whose  behalf  it  is  granted  is  called  the  principal,  and  those 
who  become  bound  for  him  are  termed  cautioners.  When  parties 
are  bound  as  cautioners,  either  in  the  same  deed  with  the  principal 
debtor,  or  by  a  separate  deed,  they  are  entitled  to  this  privilege,  that 
they  may  require  the  creditor,  before  exacting  payment  from  them,  Benefit  of 
to  use  the  legal  means  of  recovering  the  amount  from  the  principal  ^'*c""'®''' 
debtor.  This  results  from  the  nature  of  the  cautionary  obligation, 
which  imports  that  the  surety  is  bound  only  subsidiarie  to  this 
effect,  viz.,  that  he  engages  to  pay,  if  the  principal  obligant  fail 
The  ancient  Roman  law  did  not  admit  of  this  distinction.  By  it,  the 
surety  {adpromissor)  was  liable  immediately,  as  well  as  the  principal 
debtor ;  but  Justinian  conferred  this  privilege  upon  those  who  were 
bound  for  the  debts  of  others,  viz.,  that  the  parties  should  be  sued  in 
the  order  of  their  liability — the  principal  first,  and  his  sureties  after- 
wards. This  privilege  is  termed  beneficiwm  ordinis — with  us,  the 
benefit  of  discussion ;  and  it,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  division, 
may  be  renounced  either  in  express  terms,  or  by  the  cautioners  bind- 
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ing  themselves  as  principals,  or  as  full  debtors.  But  the  priyilege  is 
available  wherever  the  surety  is  bound  as  cautioner,  and  has  not 
renounced  it.* 

In  order  to  discuss  the  principal  debtor,  it  is  not  sufScient  that  the 
creditor  merely  ask  payment.  If  the  ground  of  debt  be  not  liquid — 
that  is,  such  as  to  give  him  immediate  execution,  as  a  bond  with 
consent  to  registration  for  diligence,  or  a  bill  or  promissoiy-note — 
the  creditor  must  constitute  his  debt  against  the  principal  debtor  by 
a  judicial  decree,  and  then  he  must  execute  a  charge  against  his 
person.  This  proceeded  formerly  upon  letters  of  homing,  after  which 
the  debtor  was  denounced  as  a  rebel,  and  the  denunciation  recorded  ; 
and  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  held  to 
have  been  sufficiently  discussed ;  Brubane  v.  MonteUh^  24th  July 
1662.  Now,  by  the  1st  and  2d  Vict.  cap.  114,  §  10,  the  recording  of 
the  execution  of  charge  is  declared  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
debtor  had  been  denounced  rebel,  and  the  denunciation  registered. 
The  debtor's  estate,  as  well  as  his  person,  must  be  discussed,  his 
moveables  by  poinding  or  arrestment  and  furthcoming,  and  his  heri- 
table estate  by  adjudication ;  Milne  v.  OrcBtne,  March  1 684.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  principal  debtor  is  held  to  be  sufficient  discussion, 
because,  his  whole  means  being  judicially  transferred  to  his  creditors^ 
there  is  no  hope  of  recovery  by  attaching  his  person,  and  no  estate, 
real  or  personal,  against  which  diligence  can  be  directed.  Absence 
from  this  country  is  also  held  to  exempt  the  creditor  from  the 
necessity  of  discussing  the  principal  debtor,  if  the  latter  has  no  estate, 
moveable  or  heritable,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Courts.  If  the 
principal  debtor  be  dead,  it  is  still  necessary  to  discuss  his  heir  and 
estate.  The  contrary  was  found  in  the  case  of  Wishart  v.  Wishart^ 
,  16th  May  1835,  but  the  decision  was  reversed  upon  appeal,  1 2th  May 
1837.  But,  although  the  beneficium  ordinis  obliges  the  creditor  to 
discuss  the  principal  debtor,  the  cautioner  may  be  sued  in  the  same 
action  with  the  principal,  provided  execution  against  the  cautioner 
be  superseded,  until  the  principal  is  discussed ;  Douglas  v.  Lindsay, 
December  1662 ;  Primroses  v.  Commissary  Clerks  of  Edinburgh,  1st 
July  1737  ;  MacdoneU  v.  Rankin,  7th  July  1829.     An  obligant  upon 

*  Tbe  benefit  of  discussion,  formerly  competent  to  a  caationer,  is  abolished  by  "  The  Mer- 
**  cantile  Law  Amendment  Act  (Scotland),  1856.*'  By  section  8th  it  is  enacted,  "Where  any 
"  person  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  become  bound  as  cautioner  for  any  principal 
**  debtor,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  creditor  to  whom  such  cautionary  obligation  shall 
**  be  granted,  before  calling  on  the  cautioner  for  payment  of  the  debt  to  which  such  cautionary 
**  obligation  refers,  to  discuss  or  do  diligence  against  the  principal  debtor  as  now  required  by 
*'  law ;  but  it  shall  be  competent  to  such  creditor  to  proceed  against  the  principal  debtor  and 
''  the  said  cautioner,  or  against  either  of  them,  and  to  use  all  action  or  diligence  against  both 
"  or  either  of  them  which  is  competent  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland:  Provided  always 
''  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  cautioner  from  stipulating  in  the  instm- 
"  ment  of  caution  that  the  creditor  shall  be  bound  before  proceeding  against  him  to  discoss 
**  and  do  diligence  against  the  principal  debtor." 
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a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  cannot  plead  the  beneficium 
ordinis,  even  although  he  be  bound  expressly  as  cautioner,  because 
the  legal  rales  applied  to  bills  and  notes  do  not  admit  of  such  a  limi- 
tation of  responsibility.    Nor  is  one  who  undertakes  to  guarantee  Guabantees 
payment  of  a  debt  within  a  certain  time  entitled  to  require  discussion  J^p^j^i^e 
of  the  principal  debtor ;  OaUotoay  v.  Robertson  &  Co.,  1st  July  1825.  op  ducussion. 
A  bond  by  a  third  party  to  see  rents  paid  during  the  currency  of  a  4  S.  132. 
lease  is  not  properly  a  cautionary  obligation,  but  is  a  guarantee, 
subjecting  the  grantor  to  recourse  if  the  rents  are  not  regularly  paid, 
without  any  previous  proceeding  by  the  creditor  against  the  principal 
debtor.     Such  an  obligant,  therefore,  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
discussion  ;  QrwnJt  v.  Feiiton,  22d  February  1853.     The  same  case  15  D.  424. 
shows,  that  such  a  guarantee,  like  the  obligation  of  warrandice,  does 
not  make  the  grantor  liable  for  the  expense  of  suing  the  principal 
debtor.    In  framing  letters  of  guarantee,  it  is  necessary  to  take  care,  Cabobs  of 
that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  intended  obligation  be  explicitly 
defined — where  one,  as  taking  burden  for  another,  binds  that  other, 
that  is  only  a  guarantee  of  his  power  to  bind  the  other.     But  where, 
as  taking  burden  for  another,  one  binds  himself,  that  is  a  direct 
guarantee  upon  his  part  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation ;  MoUiaon's  13  D.  1075. 
Trustees  y.  Crawjurd,  11th  June  1851.    The  granting  of  a  guarantee 
is  generally  without  consideration  as  between  the  grantor  and  grantee. 
The  granter,  therefore,  must  be  strictly  liable  in  the  precise  terms  of 
his  obligation,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  binding.     Every  condition 
also  which  he  stipulates  must  be  fulfilled.    So,  where  the  guarantee 
stipulated  that  an  invoice  should  \e  sent  to  himself,  and  that  the 
goods  should  be  delivered  to  a  particular  person,  he  was  held  free, 
neither  of  these  conditions  having  been  fulfilled  ;  Thomson  Jk  Co.  v.  16  D.  943. 
Breadalbane,  13th  June  1854.     A  cautioner  ad  factum  prmstandum  Oadtiokeb 
cannot  be  subjected  in  payment  until  the  principal  be  discussed,  ^^^^ 
because  the  principal  alone  can  do  the  thing  for  which  the  obligation 
is  granted;   and  no  claim  arises  against  the  cautioner  until  the 
principal   has  failed ;    MUne  v.  Grcem^e,  already  cited.     From  the  M.  3588. 
nature  of  the  bond  of  caution,  which  resolves  into  a  separate  obliga-  Cautionkbs 

.  MAT  BE  SUED 

tion  against  each  cautioner,  it  follows,  that  the  cautioners  may  be  bepajlatelt. 

sued  separately  for  their  respective  shares,  and  that  one  or  more  are 

not  entitled,  when  sued,  to  require  that  the  others  be  made  parties  to 

the  action;  Macarthur  v.  8coU,  15th  December  1836.     The  same  15S.270. 

nile  is  strongly  exemplified  in  Richmond  v.  Orahame,  8th  February  9  D.  633. 

1847,  where  a  committee  of  certain  subscribers  having  bound  them- 

sel?es,  "  as  well  as  the  whole  other  commissioners  and  shareholders, 

"^jointly  and  severally,"  the  individuals  bound  nominoHm  were  held 

liable  to  be  sued  without  calling  the  other  shareholders. 

As  the  sufiSciency  of  bonds,  executed  by  more  than  one  person, 
may  be  affected  by  various  objections  relating  to  their  constitution, 
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or  to  the  creditor's  conduct  ia  relation  to  the  parties  bound,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  refer  briefly  to  these  objections,  in  order  that  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  obviate  them  maybe  apparent.  A  cautioner  is 
not  bound,  although  he  has  signed  the  obligation,  if  the  principal 
debtor  has  not  signed  it.  This  results  from  the  nature  of  accessory 
obligations  which  cannot  take  effect  if  the  principal  debt  be  not 
incurred;  Crichton,  December  1612;  and  one  is  not  bound,  who 
subscribes  in  reliance  upon  the  obligation  of  another,  not  being  made 
aware  that  that  other  has  already  been  discharged ;  Wtngate  ▼. 
Martin,  4th  December  1829.  A  surety  has  in  equity  and  in  law  a 
claim  of  relief  against  the  principal  debtor,  so  as  to  recover  from 
him  whatever  the  surety  may  be  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account. 
He  is,  therefore,  entitled  upon  payment  to  obtain  from  the  creditor 
an  assignment  of  his  claim  and  right  of  action  against  the  principal 
debtor.  This  right  is  called  j^is  cedendamm  actionum;  and  the 
creditor,  in  order  to  preserve  his  recourse  against  the  cautioner,  must 
be  able  to  assign  his  claim  against  the  principal  debtor.  From  this 
it  results,  that,  if  the  creditor  shall  discharge  the  principal  debtor, 
then  his  recourse  against  the  cautioner  ceases,  because  he  cannot 
now  transfer  to  the  cautioner  his  right  of  action  against  the  principal ; 
Wallace  v.  Donaldy  13th  January  1825.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary, 
in  discharging  the  principal  debtor,  to  stipulate  expressly  that  the 
discharge  shall  have  no  effect  if  the  cautioner  shall  thereby  be 
liberated.  An  example  of  a  discharge  so  qualified  occurs  in  Smith 
V.  OgUvie,  22d  November  1821.  The  cautioner's  objection  on  this 
nead  is  of  course  cut  off  if  he  coi^ent  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal 
debtor;  Fleming y,  WHsany  24th  May  1823.  Here  a  cautioner  was 
lield  to  have  consented  by  presiding  at  the  meeting  of  creditors,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  to  discharge  the  debtor.  A  creditor  may,  how- 
ever, discharge  a  principal  debtor  who  has  been  sequestrated,  without 
releasing  the  cautioner ;  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  41,  §  42.'*'  Upon  the  same 
principle,  as  cautioners  have  mutual  relief  inter  ae  for  whatever  sum 
any  one  shall  pay  above  his  own  share  pro  ratd^  it  follows,  that, 
if  the  creditor  discharge  one  of  several  cautioners,  he  loses  recourse 
against  the  rest  for  the  discharged  obligant's  proportion  of  the 
debt,  because  to  that  extent  he  has  cut  off  their  relief ;  Oilmour  v. 
Finnie,  11th  December  1832.  The  co-obligant  is  thus  relieved  to 
the  extent  only  of  the  discharged  obligant's  share,  but  the  relief  is 
thus  limited,  only  when  the  period  of  the  obligation  has  expired, 
and  the  debt  become  mature."^    If,  during  the  currency  of  the  period 


19  &  20  Vict, 
c.  79,  }  56. 

19  &  20  Vict 
c.  60,  §  9. 


*  This  Act  haying  heen  repealed^ncpro,  p.  61,  note— a  similar  proTisi<m  will  be  found 
in  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  §  56. 

t  This  is  altered  bj  "  The  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  (Scotland),  1856,"  and  the 
creditor's  discharge  of  one  cautioner  now  operates  as  a  discharge  to  all.  Section  9  enacts — 
'*  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  where  two  or  more  parties  shall  become  bound  as 
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of  the  obligation,  the  creditor  discharge  an  obligant  without  consent 
(ji  the  others,  they  are  freed  from  their  obligation  altogether;  British  ^^  !>•  314. 
Linen  Company  v.  2%om«on,  25th  January  1853.     The  cautioners 
are  also  discharged  if  the  creditor  refuse  payment  when  tendered ; 
Cooper  v.  Blackmore  and  Co.^  27th  June  1834  ;  because  he  lies  under  12  S.  834. 
an  implied  obligation  not  to  prejudice  the  cautioners,   and  they 
would  have  been  relieved  by  his  taking  payment.     The  cautioner 
is  also  discharged,  if  the  creditor  shall  enter  into  an  illegal  agree- 
ment  to  his  prejudice;  Lawson  v.  Coldstream^   17th  May  1837. 15  8. 930. 
The  same  general  principle,  that  the  cautioner's  obligation  is  at  an  cabes  whbbjb 
end,  if  the  creditor  by  any  act  or  neglect  cut  offer  weaken  his  relief,  cautiohers 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  decisions,  and  in  various  ways.     Thus,  if  oorddct  or 
he  allow  the  debt  to  prescribe,  the  cautioner  is  free ;  Halyburtons  v.  c^editob. 
Oraham,  12th  July  1735.    A  cautioner  is  released  if  the  creditor  ^' ^^^^• 
liberate  the  debtor  after  incarceration.     This  effect,  however,  does 
not  follow  in  the  case  of  liberation  after  apprehension,  but  before 
imprisonment     The  creditor  also  loses  recourse  against    the  cau- 
tioner, if  he  discharge  any  security,  for  the  cautioner  s  relief  extends 
to  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  when  any  part  of  the  debtor's 
estate  has  been  appropriated  as  a  security,  the  cautioner  has  an 
interest  to  require  that  it  shall  be  made  available,  and,  if  the  cau- 
tiooer  pay,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  an  assignation  of  the  security. 
If,  therefore,  the  creditor  relinquish  the  security,  his  recourse  is  lost, 
because  he  has  cut  off  the  cautioner's  relief,  and  disabled  himself 
from  assigning  the  security.     The  same  result  follows,  if,  by  the 
creditor's  neglect,  a  security  is  not  perfected,  and  loss  thereby  ensues. 
So,  when  the  creditor  holds  an  heritable  security,  to  which  the 
cautioner  is  entitled  to  look  for  his  relief,  the  cautioner  is  freed  if  the 
creditor  neglects  to  complete  the  security  ;  Fleming  v.  Thomson,  23d  2  Wil.  &  Sh. 
May  1826 ;  Storie  v.  Camie,  3d  June  1830  ;  which  are  both  cases  of  g^geo 
securities  with  holdings  a  me,  which  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
creditor  neglecting  to  obtain  confirmation.   The  cautioner  is  not  bound 
if  the  conditions  of  the  principal  obligation  are  varied  without  his 
knowledge  ;  Taylor  and  PaJberson  v.  ScouUar,  20th  June  1816.    Here  Home,  108. 
the  obligant  agreed  to  be  collaterally  bound  for  £100  towards  a 
composition  of  10s.  in  the  pound,  but  the  composition  having,  without 
eonaulting  him,  been  fixed  at  10s.  6d.,  and  the  arrangement  otherwise 
varied,  he  was  held  to  be  thereby  liberated.     In  Mwnro  v.  Cameron,  1  8. 19. 
18th  May  1821,  upon  the  failure  of  a  tenant,  his  cautioner  became 

**  ctationeTB  for  any  debtor,  any  discharge  granted  hy  the  creditor  in  such  debt  or  obligation 
"  to  anj  one  of  anch  cantionerSi  without  the  consent  of  the  other  cautioners,  shall  be  deemed 
"  aod  taken  to  be  a  discharge  granted  to  all  the  cautioners ;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
"  ahall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  the  case  of  a  cautioner  consenting  to  the  discharge  of  a  co- 
"  cautioner  who  may  have  become  bankrupt" 

This  enactment  does  not  apply  to  obligations  undertaken  before  the  passing  of  the  Act ; 
OWnA  ofEn^and  Life  and  Fire  Ituvrance  Cottony  v.  Wink,  17th  July  1857.  19  D.  1079. 
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liable  for  the  rent,  but  waa  held  to  be  liberated  by  the  granting  of 
a  new  lease  to  another  party  without  his  privity.    See  also  the  case 
15  s.  626.        of  Waiker  v.  Fraaer,  10th  February  1837.     Farther,  if  the  creditor 
grant  indulgence  aud  delay  without  consent  of  the  cautioner,  the 
8Sh. 862;        latter  is  freed;  Macartney  Y.Mackenzie,  4th  June  1830;  reversed 
App^d04.         ^^^  September  1831.     In  this  case  the  creditor,  without  the  cau- 
tioner's privity,  made  affidavit  of  debt  in  a  trust,  whereby  diligence 
was  superseded  for  three  years,  and,  although  he  did  not  subscribe 
the  deed  of  accession,  he  was  held  in  the  Court  of  last  resort  to  kave 
approbated  the  trust  and  superseding  of  diligence,  and  so  to  have 
liberated  the  cautioner.     But  mere  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor  will  not  liberate  the  cautioner.     The  rule  is  thus  stated  by 
Lord  Eldon  : — "  If  a  creditor,  without  the  consent  of  the  surety,  give 
"  time  to  the  principal  debtor,  by  so  doing  he  discharges  the  surety 
"  — that  is,  if  time  be  given  by  virtue  of  positive  contract  between 
*'  the  creditor  and  principal,  not  where  the  creditor  is  merely  in- 
12  S.  332 ;        «  active/'    The  rule,  as  thus  stated,  was  applied  in  the  case  of  Mactag- 
App.  663.     '   gart's  Representatives  v.  Watson,  24th  January  1834,  reversed  16th 
i^I^b^^ '  99  ^P"^  ^^^^  '  *^^  ^^  Creighton  v.  Rankin,  6th  February  1838,  affirmed 
11  D.  663.^    '26th  May  1840;  as  also  Morison  ^9.  Balfour,  16th  Februaiy  1849. 
This  benefit  extends  to  the  obligants  in  letters  of  guarantee,  who 
have  the  privilege  of  suretiship,  that,  if  the  creditor  grant  delay  to 
the  debtor  by  taking  bills  or  otherwise,  the  g^nter  of  the  guarantee 
15  D.  628.        is  freed  ;  Richardson  v.  Harvey,  29th  March  1853.    The  rule  as  to 

the  giving  of  time  is  not  applicable  in  its  strictness  to  debts  owing 
14  D.  443.  by  both  heirs  of  line  and  of  provision  ;  Stuart  v.  Campbell,  6th  Feb- 
ruary 1852 ;  where  an  heir  of  provision  was  found  liable  for  the 
amount  of  a  bond,  notwithstanding  a  supersedere  of  payment  granted 
by  the  creditor  in  consideration  of  a  bond  of  corroboration  by  the 
heir  of  line.  If  the  creditor  be  chargeable  with  misrepresentation  or 
concealment  from  the  cautioner,  as  in  misrepresenting  the  amount 
for  which  the  obligation  is  undertaken,  the  cautioner  will  be  free ; 
6  D.  1418.  Royal  Bank  v.  Ranken,  20th  July  1844.  This  case  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  rigid  accuracy  as  to  the  facts  in  the  preparation  of  documents 
relating  to  such  obligations. 

From  the  nature  of  the  bond  of  caution  as  an  accessory  obligation 
it  necessarily  follows,  that,  where  the  principal  debtor  can  resist  a 
claim,  the  cautioner  also  can  resist  it,  there  being  no  place  for  his 
liability,  if  the  principal  for  whom  he  is  bound  be  not  liable.  Every 
defence,  therefore,  which  is  competent  to  the  principal  debtor,  is 
available  also  to  the  cautioner. 

It  is  another  inherent  quality  of  the  cautionary  obligation,  that 
the  cautioner  is  not  liable  beyond  the  terms  of  his  obligation.  So 
when  one  was  bound,  that  a  party  should  account  for  goods  to  he 
shipped,  he  could  not  be  subjected  for  the  price  of  goods  shipped 
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before  the  date  of  the  obligation  ;  Napier  &  Co,  v.  Bruce,  11th  Feb-  2  D.  S56. 
niaiy  1840. 

If  the  cautioner  is  not  freed  by  the  creditor's  conduct,  then  his  Cautiokeb'b 
remedy  consists  in  his  right  of  relief  from  the  principal  debtor  in  belief. 
fiill,  and  from  the  other  sureties,  if  there  be  any,  to  the  extent  of 
their  shares  of  the  loss.     Against  the  principal  debtor  he  has  the 
actio  mandati  (as  having  become  bound  at  his  desire),  either  (^)  Actio  mandatu 
upon  being  distressed — that  is,  upon  any  legal  step  being  taken 
against  him  by  the  creditor — when  he  may  require  him  to  get  the 
obligation  discharged ;  or  (2.)  upon  payment,  which  entitles  him  to 
demand  payment  from  the  principal  debtor.     Before  distress  or  pay- 
ment the  cautioner  may  sue  the  principal  for  relief,  if  the  debt 
remains  unpaid  after  the  term  of  payment,  and  even  before  the  term 
of  payment  he  may  use  precautionary  diligence,  if  the  principal 
debtor  be  vergens  ad  inopiam.    In  Burnett  v.  Veitch,  20th  November  BL  2121. 
1685,  decree  of  adjudication  was  allowed  to  go  out  in  favour  of  a 
cautioner,  although  not  distressed,  but  with  the  qualification  that 
it  should  not  take  effect  till  distress.    Where  the  cautioner  has  ob* 
tained  an  onerous  assignation  of  the  debt  and  security,  he  can  use 
the  creditor's  rights  of  recovery  by  sale  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  not 
relevant  to  allege  in  bar  of  these  rights,  that  he  was  a  cautioner,  and 
has  not  been  distressed ;  Gray  v.  Thomson,  24th  November  1847. 10  D.  145. 
The  principal  debtor  is  bound  to  relieve  the  cautioner,  not  only  of  Extbht  of 
the  debt  and  interest,  but  also  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  ^^^^^^^^ 
reasonable  defence.    But  as  the  obligation  of  relief  is  intended  to  obuoation. 
subject  the  principal  in  payment  of  money  advanced  on  his  account, 
no  relief  is  granted  to  a  cautioner,  for  whose  benefit  the  principal 
debt  was  incurred  ;  and  so,  when  the  drafts  upon  a  cash-account 
were  employed  in  liquidating  a  previous  debt  for  which  the  cautioner 
was  bound,  he  was  found  not  entitled  upon  paying  up  the  account  to 
be  relieved  by  a  principal  obligant  not  liable  for  the  previous  debt ; 
Erskine  v.  Cormack,  5th  July  1842.     The  cautioner  has  no  relief,  if  4  D.  1478. 
he  pay  a  debt  not  due  by  the  principal,  for,  upon  being  distressed,  he 
should  notify  it  to  the  principal,  in  order  that  his  defences  may  be 
stated ;  Maxwell  v.  Ifithsdale,  19th  December  1632.     Nor  has  he  a  m.  2115. 
claim  of  immediate  relief,  if  he  pay  the  debt  before  it  is  due ;  Owen  12  8.  iso. 
T.  Bryson,  26th  December  1833.    We  have  seen,  that  it  is  a  test  of  the 
creditor's  hold  upon  the  cautioner,  whether  or  not  he  remains  capable 
of  assigning  his  claim  against  the  principal  debtor,  and  the  securities 
for  it    As  by  our  law  the  cautioner  has  the  benefit  of  recourse  de 
jure  upon  payment,  although  he  may  not  receive  an  assignation,  and, 
although  there  be  no  clause  of  relief,  it  was  formerly  held,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Erskine  upon  the  authorities  cited  by  him,  that  the  creditor  Inst.  iii.  3.  68. 
might  not  be  compelled  to  assign  to  the  cautioner  who  paid.     It  is 
now  well  settled,  however,  and  a  point  of  the  most  familiar  practice. 
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CAimosBR's  that  the  creditor  is  bound  to  assign  the  debt,  the  grounds  and  secu- 
woOT^^omid.  rities  of  it,  and  also  the  diligence,  to  an  obligant  who  makes  pay- 
in.  1386.  ment ;  Erskine  v.  Manderson,  14th  January  1780  ;  Lowe  v.  Greig, 

6  8. 643.  J  pj^Yi  February  1 825.     A  cautioner  in  a  tack  is  entitled  upon  pay- 

ment of  the  rent  to  receive  an  assignation  of  the  landlord's  right  of 
F.  C.  hypothec  ;  Stewart  v.  Bell,  31st  May  1814  ;  and  the  importance  of  his 

M.  3390.  obtaining  it  is  shown  by  Garden  v.  Gregory,  February  1735,  where 

an  arrester  was  preferred  to  a  cautioner,  who  had  paid  the  rent 
without  getting  an  assignation  of  the  hypothec,  which  was  held  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  payment.  An  exception  to  the  obligation  to 
assign  is  admitted  in  the  case  of  a  security  held  by  the  creditor  for 
another  debt,  as  well  as  for  the  debt  paid  by  the  cautioner.  Here, 
Ersk.  Inst  iii.  equity  will  not  compel  him  to  transfer  the  security.  But  this  doc- 
^-  ^^*  trine  is  again  subject  to  the  qualification,  that  if  the  creditor  make  a 

second  loan,  posterior  to  that  for  payment  of  which  a  cautioner  is 

bound,  he  cannot  prejudice  the  cautioner's  relief  by  applying  a 

security  held  for  both  debts  in  payment  of  the  second  debt  first,  so  as 

2  D.  1478.        to  cut  ofi*  the  cautioner's  relief  from  the  security ;  Sligo  v.  Men^ies, 

18th  July  1840.  Here  a  cautioner  was  bound  in  an  heritable  secu- 
rity for  a  certain  sum.  The  creditor  made  a  subsequent  loan  to  the 
debtor  upon  the  same  security,  and  the  subjects  having  been  sold,  he 
proposed  to  apply  the  price  in  the  first  place  in  payment  of  the 
second  obligation,  so  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  prior  debt  upon 
the  cautioner.  But  he  was  held  bound  to  rank  the  debts  in  their 
natural  order,  and  so  give  the  cautioner  the  benefit  of  the  security. 
The  opinions  of  the  whole  Court  were  taken  on  this  case,  and  the 
report  is  full  of  instruction,  containing  the  elaborate  opinions,  dis- 
tinguished by  learning  and  legal  subtlety,  of  Lord  Mackevzib  in 
support  of  the  judgment,  and  Lord  Moncreiff  for  the  opposite  view. 
Rbltef  op  We  have  seen  that  co-cautioners  have  mutual  claims  of  relief  against 

Cautioners      each  other.     One  cautioner,  however,  cannot  sue  another  before  he 

has  made  a  payment  himself,  although  he  may  sue  the  principal 

7  S.  112.  without  having  made  any  payment ;  Alston  v.  Denniston  <b  Go,,  2d 

December  1828.     One  of  two  solvent  cautioners  having  paid  and 

obtained  an  assignation  is  entitled  to  charge  the  other  for  his  share, 

and  for  one-half  of  the  shares  of  the  insolvent  cautioners,  upon  as- 

6  S.  264.  sigi^ing  to  that  extent  the  bond  and  securities  ;  Finlayson  v.  Smithy 

20th  December  1827.     A  cautioner  is  liable  to  the  same  objections 
as  the  original  creditor,  and  so  loses  his  recourse  against  a  co-cautioner 

8  S.  295.  by  giving  time  and  relinquishing  securities  ;  Hume  v.  Youngaony 

12th  January  1830.     When  a  new  cautioner  becomes  bound  for  a 

Erak.  Inst.  iii.    debt,  it  was  formerly  held  that  all  the  original  obligants,  whether 

^^'  principal  or  cautioners,  were  principals  quoad  him,  and,  therefore, 

bound  to  him  in  total  relief;  but   it  is  now  settled  that  a  new 

cautioner  can  only  claim  total  relief  from  the  original  cautioners, 
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proyided  he  became  bound  at  tbeir  request  and  on  their  account ; 
Lennox  v.  Campbell,  18th  Hay  1815.    Co-cautioners  are  subject  to  the  f.  C. 
same  rule  as  the  creditor,  viz.,  that  they  must  communicate  to  the 
other  cautioners  a  proportional  share  of  any  security  or  relief  which 
they  may  have  obtained  from  the  debtor.     This  rule  originates  in  the 
principle,  that  the  cautioners  are  all  equally  interested  and  entitled 
to  have  the  obligation  paid  out  of  the  debtor's  means,  and  that  no 
one  cautioner,  therefore,  can  weaken  the  common  security  by  appro- 
priating the  debtor^s  property  to  his  own  separate  relief.     A  cautioner 
who  gets  a  security  from  the  debtor,  therefore,  although  it  be  expressly 
for  his  own  relief  only,  is  held  to  act  as  negotiorumgestor  for  the  yfhole 
obligants,  and  is  bound  to  communicate  to  his  co-obligants  a  rateable 
share  of  the  relief  thus  obtained.     Where  a  debt  was  compounded,  a 
cautioner  was  found  entitled  to  recover  from  the  other  cautioners  their 
proportions  only  of  the  compounded  sum,  thus  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  the  abatement ;  Brodie  v.  Keith,  27th  July  1672 ;  and  in  Milligan  m.  3393. 
V.  Glen,  20th  May  1802,  one  of  two  cautioners,  having  obtained  an  M.  2140. 
heritable  security  in  relief  of  the  obligation,  was  held  bound  to  com- 
municate the  benefit  of  it  to  the  other  cautioner.    An  exception  to 
this  doctrine  was  made  in  the  case  of  Lawrie  v.  Stewart,  6th  June  2  S.  368. 
1823.     Cautioners  bound  in  the  same  deed,  but  for  separate  and  dif- 
ferent sums,  were  here  held  not  to  be  correi — that  is,  bound  in  the 
same  obligation ;  and  such  of  them  as  had  obtained  securities  and 
relief  were  found  not  liable  to  communicate  these  to  a  cautioner  for 
a  dififerent  amount,  who  had  been  forced  to  pay.     This  decision  was 
pronounced  by  a  bare  majority  of  Judges,  and  it  has  been  regarded 
as  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  cautionary  obligations.    But  the 
careful  Conveyancer  will  be  warned  by  it  not  to  leave  room  for  doubt, 
when  it  is  intended  that  there  should  be  a  proportionate  relief  amongst 
all  the  cautioners,  by  binding  them  expressly  to  communicate  to  each 
other  whatever  security  or  relief  any  one  of  them  may  obtain.     The 
obligation  to  communicate  securities  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a 
security  or  relief  obtained  from  a  stranger,  for  the  principal  debtor's 
estate,  which  is  the  common  source  of  relief,  is  not  thereby  dimin* 
ished.    The  cautioner,  therefore,  to  whom  a  security  is  given  by  a 
third  party,  may  retain  it  entirely  to  himself ;  Coventry  v.  Hutchiaon,  8  S.  924, 
16th  June  1830.    It  is  of  importance  in  practice  to  attend  to  the 
niles  by  which  claims  are  regulated  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  a  co- 
obligant    Although  liable  to  the  creditor  in  solidum,  correi  are  obli- 
gants pro  ratd  only  in  relation  to  each  other.     When  one  of  two  joint 
obligants,  therefore,  pays  the  whole  debt,  he  is  entitled  to  be  ranked 
on  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  co-obligant  for  half  the  amount  *only ; 
Maxwell's  Creditors  v.  Heron's  Trustees,  8th  February  1 792 ;  and  see  M.  2136. 
also  M'Ghi^s  Creditors  v.  Tait,  18th  November  1785  ;  Craigie  v.  M.  14668. 
Oraham,  21st   December  1710;  and  Bell's  Commentaries,  i.  354.  M.  14649. 
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Again,  the  claim  of  relief  arises  only  upon  such  part  of  the  debt  paid 
by  one  obligant  as  exceeds  his  share  Although,  therefore,  the  estate 
of  an  insolvent  cautioner  has  the  whole  debt  ranked  upon  it,  that 
estate  has  no  further  relief  against  the  solvent  cautioners  than  in  so 
far  as  the  dividend  paid  has  exceeded  the  share  which  the  bankrupt 
would  have  paid  if  solvent ;  Cranstoun  v.  M^Dowalj  22d  May  1798. 

The  facility  with  which  parties  interpose  their  credit  for  the  accom- 
modation of  friends,  not  realizing  the  ulterior  consequences  to  them- 
selves, and  the  miseries  thus  resulting  from  cautionary  obligations, 
did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  We  have 
seen  (he  efforts  made  in  the  Roman  Law  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of  sureties  by  introducing  first  the  benefit  of  division,  and  afterwards 
that  of  discussion,  and  that  the  Law  of  Scotland  has  adopted  both 
of  these  principles.  An  additional  protection  to  sureties  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Act  1695,  cap.  5,  in  order  to  limit  the  duration  of  their 
liability.  This  Statute  provides,  that  no  man  binding  and  engaging 
for  and  with  another,  conjunctly  and  severally,  in  any  bond  or  con- 
tract for  sums  of  money,  shall  be  bound  for  the  said  sums  for  longer 
than  seven  years  after  the  date  of  the  bond ;  but  that  from  and  afler 
the  said  seven  years  the  said  cautioner  shall  be  eo  ipso  free  of  his 
Dbfinitionof  caution.  The  Act  then  defines  who  are  the  cautioners  entitled  to  the 
DND™Acr  ^®^®fi*^  o^  t^®  enactment ;  and  these  are  parties  bound  for  another, 
either  as  express  cautioners,  or  as  principal  or  co-principal,  provided 
there  be  either  a  clause  of  relief  in  the  bond,  or  a  bond  of  relief  apart^ 
intimated  personally  to  the  creditor  at  his  receiving  the  bond.  But 
it  is  declared,  that  all  legal  diligence  done  within  the  seven  years 
shall  be  effectual  afterwarda  This  prescription  of  cautionary  obli- 
gations is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  like  other  short  prescriptions, 
restricted  in  its  effect  so  as  to  preserve  the  debt,  provided  it  can  be 
established  by  a  certain  limited  kind  of  evidence.  On  the  contrary, 
it  operates  as  an  immediate  and  total  extinction  of  the  obligation, 
fiut  it  is  available  only  to  one  who  is  boimd  conjunctly  and  severally 
with  the  principal  debtor,  and  who  is  either  described  as  a  cautioner 
in  the  bond,  or  has  right  to  relief  by  a  clause  in  the  bond,  or  by  a 
separate  bond  of  relief  intimated  to  the  creditor  when  the  principal 
bond  is  delivered  to  him.  When  the  cautioner  is  bound  expressly  aa 
cautioner,  he  receives  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  although  there  be  no 
6  S.  137.  clause  of  relief,  or  any  separate  bond  of  relief  intimated ;  YutUe  v. 

Scott,  27th  November  1 827.  In  this  case,  the  party  was  bound  as 
"  cautioner,  surety,  and  full  debtor ;'  and  being  thus  expressly  bound 
as  cautioner,  although  liable  also  as  principal,  he  was  found  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  prescription  without  a  clause  or  bond  of  relief  See 
4  D.  161.  also  MorUeith  v.  PoMson,  3d  December  1841.  This  being  a  statutory 
Prescription    remedy,  and  the  nullity  being  created  by  Statute,  it  cannot  be  re- 

CANNOTBE  J  J  •i»  j*  •     .  .  il  • 

RENOUNCED.      nouuceQ ;  and,  even  if  a  cautioner  pays  interest,  or  otherwise  recog- 
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nises  his  obligation  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  he  is  presumed  to 
a<^t  in  error,  there  being  no  room  to  apply  homologation  to  an  obliga- 
tion extinguished  by  Statute.     A  cautioner,  therefore,  having  paid, 
and  next  day  having  discovered  that  by  the  expiration  of  seven  years 
he  had  been  freed,  was  found  entitled  to  repetition ;  Carrick  v.  Carse,  M.  2931. 
5th  August  1 778.     The  same  was  decided  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
case  of  Yuille  v.  Scott,  9th  February  1830 ;  affirmed  on  appeal,  15th  8  S.  485; 
September  1831.     When  the  co-obligant  is  not  bound  expressly  as  a  ^^.^435°^  ^^' 
cautioner,  but  has  a  separate  bond  of  relief,  that  bond  will  not  be  iktimatioh  of 
available  to  him  unless  it  be  intimated,  as  required  by  the  Act,  to  bovdofrsliep. 
the  creditor  at  the  time  he  receives  the  principal  obligation.     And 
so  strictly  is  this  enforced,  that  although  the  creditor  has  a  private 
knowledge  of  the  bond  of  relief,  that  circumstance  will  not  avail,  if 
there  be  not  actual  intimation  in  compliance  with  the  Statute ;  Bell  m.  iio39. 
v.Herdman,  1 4th  February  1727.     It  was  admitted  as  an  equipollent 
to  intimation,  that  the  creditor  himself  wrote  both  the  principal  bond 
and  the  bond  of  relief,  in  M^Ranken  v.  Schaw,  24th  February  1714.  M.  11034. 
But  the  authority  of  this  decision  was  strongly  impugned  by  the 
Judges  in  Drysdale  v.  Johnstone^  25th  January  1839,  in  which  it  was  1  D.409. 
decided,  that  a  bond  of  relief  could  not  be  held  to  be  intimated,  though 
written  by  the  same  person  who  acted  as  agent  for  the  creditor  in 
writing  the  principal  bond 

It  was  decided  in  various  old  cases,  that  the  Act  has  no  reference  Exgeftionb 
to  the  bonds  of  parties  who  are  all  equally  liable.     Nor  does  it  apply  JJgg  c"!^^ 
in  the  case  of  a  bond  of  corroboration,  in  which  the  cautioner  is  not 
bound  conjunctly  and  severally  with  and  for  the  principal  debtor; 
Coxes  V.  Spence,  4th  December  1 742.     The  report  of  this  case  by  m.  11020. 
Lord  Eamss  contains  an  exposition  by  his  Lordship  of  the  design  and 
import  of  the  Act.    A  collateral  obligation,  guaranteeing  payment 
of  money  lent  upon  a  bond  and  disposition  in  security,  is  not  a  cau- 
tionary obligation,  and  the  grantor  of  it  has  not  the  benefit  of  the 
Act;  Tait  v.  Wilson,  8th  December  1836 ;  affirmed  on  appeal,  21st  id  S.  221 ; 
July  1840.    Judicial  cautioners,  and  cautioners  for  the  faithful  dis-  j^^^'-^^PP- 
charge  of  an  office,  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  which 
relates  to  obligations  for  liquid  sums;  Strang  v.  Fleet,  5th  January  m.  11005. 
1707  ;  Hogg  v.  Low,  10th  June  1826 ;  OaUie  y'Rosa,  4th  March  1836 ;  \^'^^^ 
Kerr  Y.  Brenmer,  5th  March  1839.     And,  as  it  relates  only  to  money  1  D.  6I8.' 
obligations,  it  affords  no  benefit  to  the  cautioner  in  an  obligation  ad 
fadum prcBStandum  ;  Stewart  v.  Campbell,  July  1726.    Nor  is  it  avail-  M.  iioio. 
able  to  the  cautioner  in  a  bond  executed  in  a  foreign  country,  though 
saed  upon  in  this,  the  Act  being  held  to  affect  the  quality  of  the 
oontract  ah  initio,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  bond  bore  a  consent  to 
be  bound  only  for  seven  years.     For  such  a  presumption  there  is  no 
n>om  in  a  foreign  deed ;  and,  therefore,  the  Statute  is  not  applicable 
to  a  contract  made  out  of  Scotland ;  Alexander  v.  Badenach,  23d  6  D.  322. 
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December  1843.  And  the  septennial  limitation  does  not  out  off  the 
claim  of  relief  at  the  instance  of  one  cautioner  against  another,  but 
M.  11014.  that  claim  endures  for  forty  years ;  Forbes  y.  Dunbar^  Februaiy  1776. 
The  Act  1695,  cap.  5,  attained  its  benevolent  object  in  only  a  veiy 
limited  degree ;  for,  while  it  pointed  out  in  what  way  the  benefit  of 
the  septennial  limitation  might  be  secured,  it  necessarily  indicated 
at  the  same  time  how  it  might  be  excluded ;  and  practitioners,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  Act,  required  all  the  obligants 
to  be  bound  as  principals,  without  any  distinction  implying  that  one 
was  more  liable  than  another.  Our  bonds  for  borrowed  money  are 
still,  accordingly,  so  conceived  as  to  make  all  the  parties  principala, 
and  bound  conjunctly  and  severally,  even  the  words  "  full  debtor/' 
though  they  import  a  full  obligation,  being  avoided,  because  they  con* 
vey  a  distinction  at  the  same  time.  Nor  will  the  creditor  take  a  bond 
bearing  a  clause  of  relief,  because  that  implies  that  the  cautioaer's 
liability  is  limited  to  seven  years.  The  separate  bond  of  relief  was 
thus  the  only  resource  available  to  a  co-obligant ;  who,  though  in 
reality  and  in  relation  to  the  debtor  benefited  he  is  a  cautioner  merely, 
yet  becomes  bound  as  principal  But  the  object  of  his  interposing  on 
behalf  of  the  party  who  wants  the  money  would  be  defeated  by  inti- 
mating the  bond  of  relief  at  the  time  the  principal  bond  is  delivered, 
for  the  creditor  would  thus  be  apprised  that  he  is  eventually  to  loee 
the  security  of  the  intimating  obligant,  and  this,  therefore,  would  be 
the  signal  for  calling  up  the  loan.  Although,  therefore,  a  bond  of 
relief  be  taken,  it  is  not  generally  intimated ;  and  thus,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  intention  of  the  Statute  is  defeated,  the  co* 
obligants  being,  as  Mr.  Ross  has  observed,  in  a  worse  position  than 
before ;  because  before  the  Statute  they  appeared  expressly  as  cau- 
tioners, which  gave  them  a  claim  to  the  privilege  of  discussion,  while 
now  they  are  deprived  of  this,  because  the  creditor  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  described  as  cautioners  in  the  bond. 


FRAMING  BONBB 
OP  CAUTION. 


Rules  fok  From  all  that  has  been  said,  the  following  rules  in  Conveyancing 

are  deducible,  viz. : — 

(1.)  When  two  or  more  parties  are  bound  simply  without  any  addi- 
tion qualifying  the  obligation — as,  for  instance,  ''  We,  A.  B.  &  C,  bind 
"  and  oblige  ourselves,  and  our  heirs/'  etc. — they  have  the  benefit  of 
division,  and  each  is  liable  only  for  his  own  share. 

(2.)  The  effect  of  the  obligation  is  the  same,  when  they  are  bound 
"  conjunctly." 

(3.)  If  the  obligation  be,  "  We,  A.  R  b  C,  bind  and  oblige  ouraeives, 
^'  conjuncUy  and  severally,"  the  obligation  is  in  solidum,  and  each 
obligant  is  liable  for  the  full  amount. 

(4.)  The  same  result  follows  when  a  party  is  bound  as  "  co-princi- 
"  pal,"  or  as  "fuU  dator,"  with  another. 
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(o.)  When  a  party  is  bound  as  cautioner  for  another,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  beneficium  ordinis,  and  may  require  the  creditor  to  discuss  the 
principal  debtor,  before  making  any  demand  upon  him.* 

(6.)  When  one  is  bound  as  cautioner  for  another,  he  has  a  claim  of 
relief  against  the  principal  debtor  and  his  property ;  and,  if  any 
part  of  that  property  be  impledged  as  a  security  for  this  debt,  such 
security,  whether  granted  to  the  creditor  or  to  a  co-cautioner,  is  a 
security  and  relief  to  every  cautioner  as  well  as  to  the  holder  of  it, 
and  neither  the  principal  debtor  s  obligation,  nor  a  security  granted 
by  him,  can  be  discharged  or  relinquished  without  thereby  relieving 
the  cautioner.  This  is  the  cautioner's  jibs  cedendarum  actionumy  by 
which  he  is  entitled  also  upon  payment  to  receive  an  assignation  of 
the  principal  debtor's  obligation,  and  of  every  security  affecting  his 
property. 

(7.)  One  who  is  bound  conjunctly  and  severally  with  another  for  a 
sum  of  money,  is  discharged  by  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  the  obligation,  provided  that  he  is  either  bound  expressly  as 
cautioner,  or  that  the  bond  contains  a  clause  of  relief  in  his  favour, 
or  that  he  has  a  separate  bond  of  relief,  intimated  to  the  creditor  at 
the  time  of  delivering  the  principal  bond. 

(8.)  The  beneficium  divieionis,  and  beneficium  ordinis^'f  may  be 
renounced.  The  benefit  of  the  septennial  limitation  cannot  be 
renounced. 

These  are  the  rules  for  the  Conveyancer's  guidance  in  preparing 
bonds  and  obligations  by  more  than  one  obligant.  They  are  fully 
illustrated  in  the  reports  of  decisions  which  have  been  referred  to, 
and  copious  examples  of  the  forms  in  which  they  receive  effect  will 
be  found  in  the  Juridical  Society's  Styles.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  these  in  detail,  but  one  or  two  remarks  may  be  useful  in 
testing  the  principles. 

At  page  55  of  the  Styles  (voL  it,  3d  edition),  there  is  the  form  of  Observations 
a  bond  with  a  cautioner,  who  is  bound  simply  as  such,  and  the  respec-  ^J!  tonm^op^* 
tive  liabilities  of  the  parties  are  thus  ascertained  : — "  /,  the  said  A.  caution. 
''  as  principal,  and  7,  C.  as  cautioner  for  the  said  A.,  but  that  subsi- 
"  diarie,  and  after  discussion  of  the  said  A.,  and  as  proper  cautioner 
"  Ofi/y,  bind  and  oblige  ourselves,  our  heirs"  etc.     This  style  is  anxi- 
ously minute,  and  there  is  no  portion  of  it  after  the  word  "  cautioner*' 
necessaiy  for  the  cautioner's  security.     His  being  described  as  cau- 
tioner fixes  with  certainty,  that  he  is  liable  only  subsidiarie,  and  that 
lie  is  entitled  to  require  discussion,  although  these  effects,  resulting 

*  From  and  after  tbe  passing  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  (Scotland),  1856, 
my  person  becoming  bonnd  as  cantioner  is  not  entitled  to  the  beneficium  ordinis^  without 
stipnlation;  gupra^  p.  214,  note. 

t  The  observations  do  not  now  apply  to  the  beneficium  ordinis^  inasmuch  as,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  privilege,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cautioner  should  make  it  a  ntipulation  ;  supra, 
V'  214,  note. 
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Forms  of  from  the  nature  of  the  obligation,  were  not  expressed.  The  same 
noN, -oanid.'  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  of 
relief,  which  is  here  directed,  the  word  "  cautioner"  fixing  his  claim 
of  relief  as  certainly  without  the  clause  as  with  it  Here,  therefore, 
these  three  things,  viz.,  the  subsidiary  liability,  the  beneficium  ordinis, 
and  the  right  of  relief,  are  all  contained  in  the  word  "  caiUioner,'* 
and  would  result  as  inevitably  by  the  force  of  that  word  alone,  as 
they  can  do  by  the  most  anxious  description  of  these  rights.  We 
have  seen,  too,  that  the  description  of  "  cautioner"  secures  the  benefit 
of  prescription,  so  that  the  clause  of  relief  is  unnecessary  as  regards 
that  point  also.  But  this  form  is  open  to  the  remark,  that  the  par- 
ties  are  not  per  expresmm  bound  conjunctly  and  severally.  Their 
liability,  no  doubt,  is  the  same  without  these  words,  for  the  term 
'^  cautioner"  implies  an  obligation  to  pay  all  that  the  principal  (ails 
to  pay  ;  but  it  would  be  prudent,  in  order  to  exclude  all  possibility  of 
question,  to  make  the  cautioner's  obligation  accord  in  terminis  with 
the  Statute,  by  binding  him  conjunctly  and  severally  with  the  prin- 
cipal debtor. 

I  do  not  advise,  that  those  portions  of  this  form  which  are  unne- 
cessary should  in  every  case  be  discarded.  That  is  a  matter  in  the 
practitioner's  discretion ;  and  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  make  deeds 
explain  their  own  effects  both  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties,  and 
also  that  they  may  be  made  clearly  aware — the  grantor,  of  the  liabi- 
lities which  he  is  undertaking — the  receiver,  of  the  security  which  he 
obtaina  It  is  a  good  general  rule,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with 
terms,  which  certainly  produce  the  desired  effect  The  adage  "  super- 
*^  fiua  non  nocent*'  is  dangerous,  when  admitted  to  swell  the  language 
of  documents  so  liable  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  as  legal  instruments^ 
If  one  could  be  absolutely  certain  that  what  he  says  is  indeed  super- 
fluous, then  there  were  no  harm  ;  but  what  is  superfluous  is  unneces- 
sary, and  what  one  Conveyancer  regards  as  superfluous,  another  may 
discover  to  be  restrictive ;  and  so  what  was  added  for  the  sake  of 
strength  may  in  reality  weaken  or  prevent,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  effect  which  the  proper  legal  term,  by  its  own  unaided 
force,  would  have  prodaced. 

At  page  56  of  the  Styles  there  is  a  form,  entitled  ''  Bond  of  caution 
**  for  the  regular  payment  of  interest'*  This  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  a  bond  of  caution.  It  narrates  the  principal  bond,  no 
doubt,  but  the  grantor  is  bound  absolutely  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  and  has  none  of  the  privileges  of  a  cautioner  in  relation  to 
the  creditor.  He  cannot  claim  the  benefits  of  division  or  of  discus- 
sion, or  the  septennial  prescription,  and  his  only  security  is  his  relief 
ftgainst  the  principal  debtor,  which  is  provided  for  by  stipulating 
assignations  upon  payment  This  bond,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  undertaking  that  another  shall  pay  (which  is  the  proper 
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meaning  of  caution),  but  as  a  direct  contract  to  pay,  and  so  falls 
within  the  distinction  drawn  by  Lord  Cliancellor  Cottenham  in  the    ^, 
appeal,  Wilson  v.  Tait,  already  referred  to.  160.  '    ^^*' 

The  form  of  "  Bond  with  cautioner  by  a  factor  "  at  page  62  of  the 
Styles  gives  an  example  of  an  obligation  framed  so  as  distinctly  to 
define  the  cautioner's  liabilities  and  rights : — **/,  A.  as  principal^  and 
"  /,  C.  a^  cautioner  and  surety  for  and  with  ike  said  A.,  bind  and 
'^  dblige  ourselves  conjunctly  and  severaJly,  our  heirs^  evecutors,  and 
"  successors^  that  I  the  said  A.,  shaU  hold  just  compt  and  reckoning," 
eta  Here,  in  terms  of  the  Act,  the  cautioner  is  bound  "  conjunctly 
''  (xnd  severally'  ^^ for  and  with'*  the  principal;  his  obligation  is,  that 
the  principal  shall  perform,  and  the  privilege  of  discussion  is  properly 
left  dependent  upon  the  character  of  cautioner.  Vw%^^^' 

Strict  observance  of  the  solemnities  is  indispensable  in  cautionary  Solemnities  of 
obligations.     Writinff  is  essential  to  their  constitution  :  and  wherever  cautiomary 

®  ,  7  ,  OBLIQATIONH. 

writing  is  essential,  it  must  be  executed  in  legal  form  ;  Wallace  v.  m.  17056. 
TfoBoce,  2Dth  November  1782.  In  Hailes'  Decisions  will  be  found  p.  912. 
the  remarks  of  the  Judges.  It  was  the  case  of  an  improbative  obli- 
gation, of  which  the  granter  admitted  the  subscription  ;  but  Lord 
Bbaxfield  observed,  that,  wherever  writing  is  necessary,  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  subscription  will  serve  to  supply  legal  imperfections  in 
the  deed. 

Bond  for  cash  credit — ^The  mode  of  business  conducted  under  the  Cabhcrrdit 
security  of  this  important  instrument.  Lord  J^otjouam  remarks,  may  ^^^' 
almost  be  said  to  have  become  classical,  from  the  description  and 
commendation  of  it  given  by  Mr.  Hume.  The  passage  referred  to 
occurs  in  the  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade.  After  characterizing 
the  invention  as  "  one  of  the  most  ingenious  ideas  that  has  been 
"  executed  in  commerce,'"  Mr.  Hume  describes  the  bank  credit 
thus : — "  A  man  goes  to  the  bank,  and  finds  surety  to  the  amount, 
''  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  money,  or  any  part 
"  of  it,  he  has  the  liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he  pleases,  and 
"  he  pays  only  the  ordinary  interest  for  it  while  it  is  in  his  *hands. 
**  He  may,  when  he  pleases,  repay  any  sum  so  small  as  twenty  pounds, 
"  and  the  interest  is  discounted  from  the  very  day  of  the  repay- 
'*  ment.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this  contrivance  are  manifold. 
'^  As  a  man  may  find  surety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  substance, 
"  and  his  bank  credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant 
"  does  here  in  a  manner  coin  his  houses,  his  household  furniture, 
''  the  goods  in  his  warehouse,  the  foreign  debts  due  to  him,  his  ships 
''  at  sea ;  and  can,  upon  occasion,  employ  them  in  all  payments,  as  if 
"  they  were  the  current  money  of  the  country.  If  a  man  borrow  a 
"  thousand  pounds  from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always 
"  to  be  found  when  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it  whether  he  be 
''  using  it  or  not     His  bank  credit  costs  him  nothing,  except  during 
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"  the  very  moment  when  it  is  of  service  to  him.  And  this  circum- 
^'  stance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at  much 
"  lower  interest." 

The  bond  for  the  cash  credit  proceeds  upon  the  narrative  that  the 
particular  bank  contracted  with  has  agreed  to  allow  the  obligants 
credit  upon  a  current  account,  to  be  kept  in  the  bank  books  in  name 
of  the  particular  obligant  who  is  to  operate  upon  the  account,  to  the 
amount  of  a  sum  specified.  And  the  whole  obligants  bind  and  oblige 
themselves  conjunctly  and  severally,  and  their  heirs,  etc.,  to  pay  to  the 
bank  the  sum  so  specified,  or  such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  the  obli- 
gant in  whose  name  the  account  is  to  stand  shall  obtain  value  for,  or 
draw  out  by  orders  on  the  bank  or  their  cashier,  and  such  sums  as 
the  bank  shall  stand  engaged  for  on  his  account  by  accepted  or  dis- 
counted bills,  letters  of  credit,  guarantees,  etc.,  not  exceeding  in  all 
the  sum  specified,  over  and  above  the  money  lodged  by  the  obligaot 
The  term  of  payment  is  upon  demand  after  six  months,  or  other  time 
agreed  upon,  from  the  date,  with  interest  and  penalty.  And  then 
there  is  inserted  a  clause  peculiar  to  obligations  in  which  the  amount 
depends  upon  after-transactions,  and  will  vary  from  time  to  timei 
This  is  a  declaration,  that  a  stated  account  made  out  ^m  the  party's 
drafts  and  from  the  bank  books,  and  signed  by  the  bank's  accountant 
with  reference  to  the  bond,  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  and  ascer- 
tain a  charge  against  all  the  obligants,  who  engage  not  to  suspend  the 
charge  so  ascertained,  but  upon  consignation  only. 

By  the  terms  of  this  deed,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole 
obligants  are  bound  as  principals,  the  expression  of  the  real  charact^ 
of  any  of  them  as  sureties  being  avoided,  by  stipulating  for  a  credit 
to  the  whole  upon  an  account  in  the  name  of  one.  They  are  thus 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  division  and  discussioa  Still,  the 
real  nature  of  the  transaction  is  unavoidably  disclosed  by  the  narra- 
tive, which  shows  that  the  credit  is  for  behoof  of  one  only ;  and, 
although  the  co-obligants  who  do  not  operate  upon  the  account  are 
debarred  by  the  terms  of  tho  bond  from  the  benefits  proper  to  cau- 
tioners expressed,  yet  they  are  entitled  to  the  equitable  rights  belong- 
ing to  their  position  as  being  in  reality  sureties,  although  waiving 
certain  privileges  by  the  terms  of  the  obligation.  Thus  they  have 
the  benefit  of  the  presumption  that  the  money  has  not  been  advanced 
to  themselves  or  on  their  account ;  and  as,  when  a  certain  number  of 
sureties  contract  with  a  creditor,  it  is  an  implied  condition  of  the 
obligation  of  each,  that  the  rest  shall  be  bound  along  with  him,  so 
it  results,  that  if  any  of  the  co-obligants  in  the  bond  for  a  bank 
credit  do  not  subscribe,  the  rest  are  not  bound.^  This  point  wascare- 

*  In  the  Scottish  Provincial  Assurance  Company  y.  Pringls^  28th  January  1858,  a  bond 
which  bore  to  be  by  five  parties,  who  were  bound  jointly  and  eeverally  for  behoof  of  one  of 
their  nuTnl)er,  was  given  by  the  lender  to  the  principal  debtor,  "  to  procure  the  signatoreof 
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folly  investigated  and  decided,  according  to  the  principle  now  stated, 
in  the  case  of  Paterson  v.  Bonar^  9th  March  1844.  The  authority  6  D.  987. 
relied  upon  in  that  case  to  fix  a  liability  upon  the  subscribing  obli- 
gants,  although  one  party,  stated  in  the  body  of  the  deed  as  an  obli- 
gant,  had  not  subscribed,  was  the  case  of  Macdonald  v.  Steufart,  5th  F.  C. 
July  1810,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a  bond  for  borrowed  money, 
bearing  to  be  granted  by  five  parties,  bound  conjunctly  and  severally, 
but  subscribed  only  by  four,  was  effectual  against  the  subscribers,  be- 
cause it  was  their  interest  and  duty  to  take  care  that  the  deed  should 
not  be  delivered  until  subscribed  by  the  fifth  party  named.  If  this 
had  been  the  case  of  an  advance  to  the  four  co-obligants  themselves 
or  for  their  behoof,  the  justice  of  this  decision  would  have  been  un- 
doubted,  as  the  four  subscribers  would  have  been  principal  parties 
not  only  in  form  but  in  reality.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  obli- 
gant  who  receives  the  money  is  bound,  although  the  deed  be  not  sub- 
scribed by  others.  But,  in  the  case  of  MacdonaM,  the  co-obligants, 
though  bound  as  principals,  had  been  in  reality  proposed  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  creditor  as  securities,  and  the  effect  of  the  decision, 
therefore,  was  to  make  three  parties  liable  for  an  obligation  which 
they  had  only  undertaken  to  grant  in  conjunction  with  a  fourth. 
Upon  these  grounds  the  authority  of  this  decision  is  now  to  be  regarded 
as  very  doubtful ;  and  it  was  expressly  stated,  by  several  of  the  Judges 
in  the  case  of  Paterson,  that  they  could  not  have  concurred  in  it.  It 
has  been  stated  to  be  a  rule  with  banks,  not  to  take  a  bond  of  cau- 
tion signed  by  a  company  firm  as  sureties,  because  such  an  obligation 
is  not  in  the  line  of  a  mercantile  company's  business,  and  the  sub- 
scription, therefore,  would  not  bind  the  company  or  the  partners  who 
did  not  adhibit  or  authorize  it.  And  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Christie  4  S.  368. 
y.  Beidy  19th  January  1826,  a  bond  having  been  subscribed  by  a 
mercantile  company  and  the  two  partners  of  it,  along  with  another 
party  and  the  principal  obligant,  it  was  held  that  the  subscriptions 
of  the  partners,  although  not  described  as  partners  in  the  bond,  had 
been  added  merely  to  make  the  subscription  of  the  company  effectual, 
and  that  the  company's  signature  and  the  signatures  of  the  partners 
were  to  be  reckoned  as  the  obligation  of  one  cautioner  only.   In  such 

"  the  obKgantfl."    The  bond  was  returned  bj  the  principal  debtor,  signed  apparently  by  the  Cases  where 
whole  obligants,  and  the  money  was  paid  to  him.    On  his  bankruptcy,  it  being  discovered  siqnatuue 
that  one  of  the  signatures  was  forged,  the  Court  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defender's  >"o»ged. 
agent  not  to  hare  given  the  borrower  control  of  the  bond,  and  that  the  cautioners  were  free. 
See  also  iSKinpfon  V.  jPVeiRtn^,  3d  February  1860,  where,  although  the  signature  of  one  of  two  22  D.  657. 
parties  to  a  bond  of  caution  in  a  suspension  was  admitted  to  have  been  forged,  the  other 
cautioner  was  heltl  liable  for  the  whole  obligation.    In  Lord  Wood's  opinion  the  distinc- 
tion between  this  case  and  the  preceding  is  clearly  pointed  out.    In  the  one,  the  bond  of 
csntion  being  judicial,  the  cautioner  relied  entirely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  debtor,  with 
whom  alone  he  came  in  contact ;  whereas  in  the  other,  the  bond  of  caution  being  extra- 
judicial, the  cautioner  was  entitled  to  rely  upon  the  creditor  or  obligee  for  getting  the 
security  completed  before  the  money  was  paid. 
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circumstances  therefore,  if  tlie  partners  of  a  company  are  to  be  bound 
individually  as  separate  cautioners,  that  should  be  explicitly  stated. 
The  case  of  Christie  it  is  instructive  to  compare  with  MeUiss  v.  The 
Royal  Bank,  22d  June  1815,  where  the  cash-credit  being  in  favour  of 
a  company,  who  were  the  principal  obligants,  the  subscription  of  each 
partner  subjoined  to  that  of  the  company  was  held  to  bind  him  not 
only  as  a  partner  but  as  an  individual,  without  express  words  to  that 
effect  But  the  terms  of  the  bond  should  be  explicit,  so  as  to  exclude 
doubt  in  either  case. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  cash-credit  bond,  an  opinion  was 
stated  from  the  Bench  in  the  case  of  Alexander  y,  Badenachy  23d 
December  1843,  already  referred  to,  that  parties  bound  expressly  as 
cautioners  in  such  an  instrument  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
septennial  prescription.  This  is  probably  on  the  principle  that  the 
Act  refers  to  sums  of  liquid  amount,  and  not  to  an  instrument  con- 
templating a  long  series  of  transactions  with  a  fluctuating  balance. 
The  bond  remains  effectual  after  the  co-obligant's  death,  and  it 
continues  a  current  engagement  against  his  heirs,  who  are  liable  for 
drafts  after  his  death ;  University  of  Glasgow  v.  Miller ,  18th  Novem- 
ber 1790;  Paterson  v.  Calder,  5th  July  1808;  Dudgeon  v,  Laing, 
1st  December  1813.  The  propriety  of  the  decisions  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  Paterson  has  recently  been  seriously  impugned  by 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  in  WyUie  v.  Fiddes,  13th  December 
1853.  In  that  case  the  eldest  son,  who  had  taken  up  the  heritable 
estate,  and  also  confirmed  executor  to  his  father,  was  held  to  be  his 
father's  representative,  and  a  younger  son,  who  liad  received  his  share 
of  the  moveable  estate,  was  found  not  liable  to  make  good  to  the 
bank  an  obligation  by  the  father  for  a  cash-credit  account  in  favour 
of  the  eldest  son.*  In  Lord  Wood's  opinion  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent exposition  of  the  cases  of  Poole  v.  Anderson,  22d  February 
1834,  and  of  Robertson  v.  Strachan,  29th  July  1760,  which  show  in 
what  circumstances  a  child  (who  is  not  his  father's  executor)  may  be 
held  liable  for  the  father  s  debt,  and  when  not.  Although  the  stated 
account  certified  by  the  bank's  accountant  is  admitted  in  practice  as 
sufficient  to  asceilain  the  balance  due,  and  to  authorize  a  charge  for 
the  amount,  the  stipulation  that  such  a  charge  shall  not  be  suspended 
without  consigning  the  amount,  is  not  binding,  being  held  to  infer 
an  interference  with  the  principles  of  public  law,  which  will  not 
countenance  an  obligation  implying  the  surrender  by  a  party  of  the 
right  to  have  his  case  tried  by  the  Courts  of  Justice.  This  was  settled 
in  Forrester  y.  Walker,  27th  June  1815,  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mbadow- 

*  Any  doubts  which  may  have  been  cast  apon  the  authority  of  the  cases  referred  to  in 
th«  text,  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  decision  of  the  First  Division  in  the  case  of  Britith 
Linen  Company  v.  Monieiih  and  Othert,  12th  February  1858|  where  it  was  held  that  a  cash- 
credit  bond  was  effectual  against  the  cautioner's  representative  for  a  balance  incurred  sfter 
the  cautioner's  death,  and  that  the  law  on  this  point  is  not  now  open  for  discussion. 
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BAiTK  in  which  case  is  well  deserving  of  perusal,  as  it  contains  a 
striking  exposition  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  distinction  de- 
pends between  a  renunciation  of  what  is  merely  a  private  benefit — ^as 
the  rights  of  division  or  discussion — ^and  what  is  a  public  or  legisla- 
tive regulation — as  the  right  of  trial  or  the  statutoiy  prescription.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  bond  contain  a  consent  to  register  the  stated 
account,  or  that  the  stated  account  be  registered,  in  order  to  warrant 
execution.  This  has  been  solemnlj  decided  in  the  case  of  a  bond  of 
caution  for  a  bank  agent,  where  a  similar  provision  is  inserted,  and 
the  same  principle  necessarily  extends  to  the  cash-credit  bond ;  Fisher  7  S.  97. 
A  Hepburn  v.  SyrMy  2d  December  1828.  Here  the  report  contains 
the  opinions  of  the  whole  Judges.  Although  the  stated  account,  hj 
virtue  of  the  obligant's  consent,  is  received  as  ascertaining  the  balance, 
that  circumstance  does  not  preclude  the  obligant  from  questioning 
the  balance,  if  he  undertake  to  show  that  it  is  erroneous ;  Smith  v.  7  8. 792. 
Drummondj  25th  June  1829.  The  bank  may  not  include,  in  the 
stated  account  against  a  bank  agent  and  his  cautioners,  law  expenses 
incurred  after  the  close  of  the  agency ;  Paisley  Union  Bank  v.  9  S.  488. 
Hamilton^  etc.,  24th  Februaiy  1831.  The  balance  which  may  arise  is 
usually  made  payable  to  the  cashier  or  other  officer  of  the  bank,  and, 
when  such  officer  is  named,  diligence  at  his  instance  is  competent ; 
Fisher  <fe  Hepburn  y.  Syme,  7th  December  1827.  Upon  the  same6S.  216. 
principle,  diligence  is  competent  upon  an  obligation  regulating  the 
debt  by  an  account  to  be  kept  by  the  debtor ;  and,  in  Baird  &  Co,  v.  1  BeH'e  App. 
NeUson,  21st  March  1842,  a  party  being  bound  by  agreement  to  ren- 
der an  account,  to  exhibit  books  in  support  of  it,  and  to  pay  according 
to  the  account,  it  was  held  competent  to  charge  him  by  homing  to 
perform  these  several  acts.  Where  there  is  a  bond  for  a  cash-credit, 
it  is  competent  to  accumulate  interest  annually,  and  to  charge  for  the 
balance  thus  ascertained ;  Cruickshank  v.  The  British  Linen  Company,  13  8. 9i. 
26th  November  1834. 

Bond  for  the  due  discharge  of  an  office. — We  have  already  adverted  Bokds  for 
to  the  bond  of  caution  for  a  factor,  and  precedents  will  be  found  in  "nm™^ ^^ 
the  Juridical  Styles  for  the  bond  by  a  bank's  agent,  by  the  cashier 
or  teller  of  a  bank,  by  a  judicial  factor,  a  curator  bonis,  a,  factor  loco 
tutoris,  the  interim  factor  and  trustee  on  a  sequestrated  estate,  tutors 
and  others,  along  with  cautioners,  and  also  of  bonds  of  caution  in  the 
confirmation  of  executors  and  in  suspensions.  The  observations  al- 
ready made  with  regard  to  the  charge  founded  upon  a  stated  account, 
apply  also  to  the  bond  for  bank  agents,  and  to  all  other  bonds,  in 
which  a  consent  to  that  effect  is  inserted. 

There  is  a  series  of  very  important  decisions  regarding  cautionary  Liberation  op 
obligations  for  the  due  discharsre  of  such  offices  as  fall  to  be  exercised  cautioner  by 

J        .  .  ,.  •/»      1  -I       .  T  NEGLECT  TO 

unaer  mspection,  or  accordmg  to  specified  regulations.     In  such  cases,  control  offi- 
as  the  cautioner  in  granting  his  obligation  relics  upon  the  checks  and  °''*"* 
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control  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the  office,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
held,  that  he  is  liberated  by  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 

8  S.  721 ;         cipal  in  exercising  control,  and  applying  the  checks ;  Leiih  Banking 
5  WiL  &'sh.     Company  v.  BeU,  12th  May  1830,  affirmed  Ist  October  1831.     Here  the 

^^'  cautioners  for  a  bank  agent  were  liberated,  the  bank  having  permitted 

the  agent  to  carry  on  an  illegal  trade,  violate  his  instructions^  incur 
unusual  hazard  and  loss,  and  to  become  deeply  involved,  without  ap- 

12  8. 746.  prising  the  cautioners.  In  Thistle  Friendly  Society  v.  Garden,  l7th 
June  1834,  the  treasurer  of  the  society  having  been  allowed  to  deposit 
the  funds  in  his  own  name,  contrary  to  the  society's  rules,  and  the 
society  having  neglected  to  audit  his  accounts,  the  cautioners  were 
assoilzied,  on  the  ground  that  the  society  had  not  taken  ordinary  or 

5  S.  111.  reasonable  care  to  overlook  or  check  his  proceedings.     In  Duncan  v. 

Porterfidd,  13th  December  1826,  the  cautioners  for  the  trustee  on 
a  bankrupt  sequestrated  estate  were  held  to  be  relieved  by  the 
negligence  of  the  commissioners  and  creditors,  who  allowed  him  to 
embezzle  the  trust  funds,  and  took  no  account  of  his  proceedings  for 

7  S.  732.  a  period  of  years.     In  Forbes  v.  Welsh,  10th  June  1829,  the  defender 

became  bound  for  a  factor  under  this  stipulation : — ''  I  make  a  point 
"  of  it,  that  mutual  discharges  for  bygones  shall  take  place  at  least 
''  once  every  year."'    No  such  annual  settlement  having  ever  taken 

11  8.47.  place,  the  cautioner  was  held  to  be  frea     In  Pringle  v.  Tate,  17th 

November  1832,  there  will  be  found  the  case  of  a  cautioner  being 
allowed  to  suspend  a  charge  without  caution,  in  consequence  of  the 
accounts  of  the  judicial  factor  for  whom  he  was  bound  having  been 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  years  unexamined,  and  at  last  audited 
without  notice  to  the  cautioner.  The  effect  here  was  merely  to  allow 
the  cautioner  to  try  his  objections  to  the  charge  without  finding  secu- 
rity, but  the  case  shows  the  importance  of  exactness  and  attention 

9  D.  1637 ;       where  cautioners  are  concerned.     And,  in  Bonar  v.  Macdonald,  17th 
7  Mrs  App.     j^jy  jg^jr^  affirmed  9th  August  1850,  the  cautioners  for  a  bank  agent 

were  freed  by  an  alteration  of  arrangements,  whereby  his  responsibility 
was  increased,  without  notice  having  been  made  to  them.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  obviate  this  class  of  objections  by  a  consent  or  renuncia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  cautioners,  and  at  page  68  of  the  Juridical 
Styles,  vol.  ii.  (3d  edition),  there  is  the  form  of  a  bond  by  a  bank 
agent,  in  which  a  declaration  is  inserted,  that  it  shall  not  be  compe- 
tent for  the  cautioners  to  plead  that  the  bank  or  its  officers  have  not 
been  sufficiently  vigilant  in  superintending  the  agent,  and  that  the 
bank  shall  not  be  bound  to  superintend  him  on  account  of  the  cau- 
tioners, or  to  give  them  any  notice  of  his  proceedings,  or  of  any 
circumstance  likely  to  render  necessary  the  enforcement  of  their 
cautionary  obligation.  By  the  same  form,  the  agent  and  cautioners 
are  made  responsible  for  all  loss,  not  only  by  clerks  and  servants,  but 
by  fire,  robbery,  theft,  embezzlement,  or  any  other  accident  or  mis- 
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fortune.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  how  far  the  Courts  would  recognise 
stipulations  so  adverse  to  the  principles  of  equity. 

The  obligation  of  the  cautioner  for  a  bank  agent  is  terminable  at 
the  discretion  of  the  cautioner,  who  may  at  any  time  insist  against 
the  agent  to  have  his  bond  given  up  or  cancelled,  or  the  amount  of 
it  impressed  in  his  hands  to  be  applied  towards  extinction  of  any 
balance  ;  Taylor  &  Wright  v.  Adie,  3d  July  1818.  The  same  was  Hume,  H4. 
found  in  the  case  of  a  collector  of  taxes,  in  Kirdock  v.  Mackintosh^  i  s.  491. 
13th  June  1822. 

Upon  the  principle  which  has  been  noticed,  viz.,  that  a  cautioner  is  SuBamruTioN 
freed,  if  any  alteration  be  made  upon  the  substance  or  tenor  of  tho  ijf^jjj^  ^^"" 
obligation  without  his  consent,  it  follows,  that  the  obligation  of  a 
cautioner  cannot  be  cancelled  or  discharged,  or  a  new  cautioner  sub- 
stituted in  his  place,  without  the  express  concurrence  of  all  the  other 
obligants.*    This  is  a  point  of  frequent  occurrence  in  practice,  and  it 
requires  very  careful  attention.     Take  the  familiar  instance  of  the 
cautioner  in  a  bond  for  a  bank  agent  desiring  to  be  liberated,  and  an 
arrangement  being  made  to  have  another  party  substituted  in  his 
room.     What  is  necessary  here?    Firsts  The  new  surety  must  be 
bound  to  the  same  effect  as  the  one  released  ;  secondly,  the  retiring 
cautioner  must  be  discharged  ;  and  thirdly,  all  the  other  cautioners 
must  consent  both  to  the  dischai^eof  the  retiring  cautioner,  and  also 
to  be  bound  along  with  the  new  cautioner,  to  the  same  effect,  and  with 
the  same  mutual  liabilities,  as  with  his  predecessor.     This  is  a  com- 
plicated operation,  but  no  part  of  it  can  be  omitted.     In  practice,  it 
is  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  a  deed,  in  which  is  narrated  the 
bond,  and  that  it  has  been  agreed  by  the  bank  or  other  creditor  to 
release  K  and  to  accept  the  obligation  of  F.,  as  coming  in  his  place — 
that  the  other  obligants  have  assented  to  the  substitution,  and  agreed 
to  be  bound  along  with  R  in  the  same  terms  and  to  the  same  effect 
as  they  were  originally  bound  along  with  E. — that  by  the  execution 
and  acceptance  of  this  new  deed  E.  is  discharged  of  all  claim  by  the 
creditor,  as  well  as  by  his  co-obligants.     The  conveyancer  will  then 
bind  and  oblige  the  whole  parties,  substituting  F.  for  K,  in  the  same 
terms  as  in  the  original  bond.     In  this  way  there  is  concentrated  in 
one  writing  the  acts  of  the  different  parties  requisite  to  make  effectual 
the  new  arrangement,  and  there  is  avoided  the  necessity  of  multiplied 
explanations  and  narrations,  and  the  risk  of  imperfect  reference  or  of 
omission  incident  to  the  embodying  of  one  arrangement  in  various 
writings.     This  new  deed  will,  of  course,  contain  a  clause  of  registrar 
tion  for  summary  execution  against  the  whole  obligants,  including 
the  new  cautioner. 

Ouarantee  Associations. — ^The  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  this  Guarantbk 
age  have  devised  a  scheme,  whereby  not  only  are  the  evils  avoided,  -^^^^'^'^^tionb. 

*  Reference  is  made  to  §  9  of  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  60,  noticed  eupraf  p.  216,  note. 
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Gdakiiitek      which  result  from  a  large  class  of  cautionary  obligations,  but  such 
A^G^TioBB,    obligations  on  the  contrary  are  rendered  a  source  of  profit     This 

has  been  accomplished  by  the  principle,  now  so  widely  developed 
in  life  assurance,  banking,  and  other  departments  of  business,  viz., 
the  combination  of  the  resources  of  many  persons,  who  undertake 
a  common  responsibility,  so  that,  when  loss  occurs,  it  is  not  felt, 
being  diffused  over  a  wide  surface ;  and  the  premium  charged 
for  the  responsibility  being  estimated  at  a  rate  somewhat  exceeding 
the  average  probability  of  loss,  the  surplus  of  premiums,  remaining 
after  deduction  of  the  loss,  constitutes  profit.  As  the  duration  of 
human  life,  though  uncertain  in  the  individual  case,  is  ascertained 
with  singular  accuracy  in  the  aggregate,  so  the  average  expecta- 
tion of  life  at  every  period  of  it  forms  a  secure  basis,  upon  which 
may  be  calculated  with  certainty  the  price,  by  a  present  single 
payment,  or  by  annual  payments  during  life,  of  a  sum  of  money, 
payable  at  death  when  it  shall  occur ;  and  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  deaths  which  happen  before  the  period  of  expectation  are  com- 
pensated by  those  which  survive  it  Fire  insurance  in  the  same  way 
distributes  among  a  large  body  of  insurers  the  loss  which  may 
happen  to  one,  and  which  is  paid  by  anticipation  in  the  annual 
premium.  Upon  a  similar  principle,  the  guarantee  associations  have 
been  formed.  Their  business  is  to  grant  bonds  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  offices.  They  do  not  yet  possess  the  same  accurate  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  risks  of  this  business,  which  enables  the  life 
assurance  companies  to  adjust  their  charges  with  such  remarkable 
accuracy  and  security,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  hazard  dependent  upon 
moral  contingencies  can  ever  be  brought  within  a  calculation  so 
nearly  approaching  to  certainty.  But  with  an  advancing  experience 
they  are  studying  to  accomplish  this  object,  viz.,  to  make  all  the 
parties  insured  with  them  bear  in  common  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  failure  or  misconduct  of  any  one  of  them.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a  bond  of  guarantee,  granted  by  the  association  to  the  employer 
of  the  party,  after  they  have  satisfied  themselves  by  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  that  party.  For  this 
guarantee  the  party,  on  whose  behalf  it  is  given,  pays  an-  annual 
premium,  and  the  safety  of  his  employer  is  secured  by  a  paid  capital 
stock,  contributed  by  the  partners  of  the  association.  The  advan- 
tages of  these  institutions  are  obvious.  They  are  a  complete  antidote 
to  the  miseries  entailed  upon  individuals  and  families  by  the  forfeiture 
of  bonds  of  caution.  A  young  man  of  good  character  and  attain- 
ments is  enabled,  by  a  small  annual  payment,  to  hold  an  office  of 
trust,  from  which  he  might  otherwise  be  excluded  by  the  want  of 
wealthy  friends.  The  discomfort  and  hazard  of  subjecting  friends  to 
heavy  liabilities  are  avoided,  and  any  one,  who  wishes  to  serve  a 
youth  entering  upon  life,  may  still  do  so  at  the  small  expense  of  the 
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aonaal  gaarantee,  instead  of  the  risk  of  lai^e  eventual  loss.  Upon 
these  grounds  the  guarantee  associations  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
professional  men. 

Bond  of  Relief. — A  cautioner,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  right  of  Bond  of 
recourse  against  the  principal  debtor,  which  arises  dejure  upon  pay-  ■■"■*'• 
ment  or  distress    That  right  will  arise  at  common  law,  wherever  it 
is  made  to  appear  that  he  is  truly  a  cautioner,  although  bound  as  a 
principal     It  arises  also  from  the  terms  of  the  bond,  when  he  is 
bound  as  cautioner,  or  when  it  contains  a  clause  of  relief.     In  these 
cases,  however,  although  the  right  exists,  it  can  only  be  made  avail- 
able by  ordinary  action,  there  being  no  warrant  for  summary  dili- 
gence at  the  instance  of  the  cautioner  for  making  effectual  his  right 
of  relief     A  clause  to  that  effect  might,  no  doubt,  be  introduced  into 
the  bond  ;  only  the  bond  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor,  and 
the  cautioner  may  be  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  when  needed. 
The  way  to  secure  direct  access  for  enforcing  relief  of  a  cautionary 
obligation  by  summary  diligence  is  for  the  cautioner  to  take  from  the 
debtor  a  bond  of  relief.     In  the  Juridical  Styles  there  are  examples 
of  the  bond  of  relief,  in  the  various  cases  of  the  cautioner  being 
bound  as  a  co-principal,  or  expressly  as  a  cautioner,  or  in  a  bond  of 
credit,  or  in  a  confirmation,  or  for  a  bond  of  annuity.     When  the 
party  is  bound  as  co-principal,  the  bond  of  relief,  which  is,  of  course, 
in  the  name  of  the  true  debtor,  narrates,  first,  the  original  bond — then, 
that  the  sum  contained  in  it  was  entirely  received  and  used  by  the 
true  debtor — and  that  A.  and  B.  (the  grantees  of  the  bond  of  relief,) 
had  become  bound  at  his  desire,  and  on  his  agreement  to  relieve 
them.     Then  comes  the  obligatory  clause : — "  Therefore  I  bind  and  Form  op  bom> 
"  Mige  myself  my  heirs,  executors,  and  successors,  to  warrant,  free,  ^^  '*^""'* 
'^  rdieve,  harmless  and  skaithless  keep,  the  said  A.  and  B,,  their  heirs, 
*'  etc,  of  and  from  payment  of  the  sums  of  money,  principal,  interest, 
''  and  penalty,  contained  in  the  bond  above  recited,  and  of  the  said 
"  bond  itself,  whole  clauses  tenor  and  contents  thereof,  and  of  all  cost, 
'^  damage,  and  expenses  that  they  shall  sustain  therein,  or  he  put  to 
"  thereby  in  any  manner  of  way"    Hitherto,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  obligation  is  no  more  than  the  clause  of  relief.     But  now  comes 
the  operative  part,  viz.  :^"ilnci,  for  that  effect  either  to  make  pay- 
"  ment  of  the  ddt  to  the  creditor,  and  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the 
"  cautioners  the  bond  with  a  sufficient  discharge,  that  they  may  cancel 
"  iheir  subscriptions  ;  or  otherwise  to  make  payment  to  the  said  A.  and 
"  B.,  at  the  said  term"  (that  is,  at  the  term  of  payment  of  the  original 
bond),  "of  the  foresaid  principal  sum,  with  interest  and  penalty,  to- 
"  gether  with  such  other  eocpenses  as  the  said  A,  and  B.  may  have  sus- 
*^  tained  in  consequence  of  being  bound,  so  that  they  may  themselves 
"  make  payment  to  the  creditor,  and  thereby  operate  their  relief" 
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Then  there  is  an  obligation  to  implement  the  bond  of  relief  under  a 
penalty,  which  will  secure  indemnification  of  expenses  incurred  in 
enforcing  it;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  consent  to  registration  for 
summary  execution  at  the  instance  of  the  cautioners  against  the 
debtor — in  which  consists  the  chief  importance  and  value  of  this 
deed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  other  forms,  which  differ 
only  in  so  far  as  accommodated  to  their  respective  purposes.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  the  bond  of  relief  does  not  confer  upon 
the  holder  of  it  the  character  and  privileges  of  cautioner  as  against 
the  creditor,  unless  it  be  intimated  to  him  at  the  time  of  delivering 
the  bond. 

The  bond  of  relief  is  favourably  construed,  and  has  been  sustained 
notwithstanding  errors  in  reciting  the  primary  debt.  Thus,  in 
Hamilton  and  Baird  v.  Hunter,  5th  July  1743,  the  ground  of  debt 
was  narrated  as  granted  in  1738  instead  of  in  1728,  but  the  debt 
being  otherwise  identified  the  bond  was  sustained ;  and  in  Drum- 
mond's  Daughters  v.  His  Creditors^  l7th  February  1795,  the  bond 
bore  to  be  in  relief  of  one  bond  for  £400,  whereas  the  debt  truly  con- 
sisted of  two  bonds  for  £200  each.  Greater  difficulty  was  felt  here 
on  account  of  the  relief  being  heritably  secured,  but  the  Court  adopted 
the  view,  that,  as  the  object  of  the  security  was  not  the  debt  itself 
but  the  relief  to  the  cautioner,  and,  as  the  debt  was  verified,  and 
the  true  amount  and  name  of  the  creditor  appeared  on  the  record, 
want  of  precision  in  describing  the  ground  of  debt  was  not  a  fatal 
defect 

Bond  of  Corroboration. — ^This  deed  is  employed,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enlarge  or  vary  the  original  security,  or  to  extend  the 
efiect  of  the  original  obligation,  after  the  death  of  the  creditor  or 
debtor,  to  their  respective  representatives. 

When  the  interest  of  a  debt  has  remained  unpaid,  it  may  by  a 
bond  of  corroboration  be  accumulated  with  the  principal,  so  that  the 
accumulated  amount  shall  thenceforth  bear  interest.  When  a  new 
loan  is  to  be  added,  as  well  as  the  arrears  of  interest,  this  is  also 
effected  by  a  bond  of  corroboration,  the  narrative  of  which,  by  a  clear 
detail,  will  preserve  a  record  of  the  origin  of  the  whole  debt  When 
a  new  obligant  joins,  or  is  substituted  for  a  previous  obligant  now 
discharged,  this  is  effected  by  a  bond  of  corroboration,  of  which  an 
example  has  already  been  exhibited  in  the  renewal  of  a  bond  for  a 
bank  agent.  Here,  for  reasons  formerly  stated,  it  must  be  made  clear, 
whether  or  not  the  new  obligant  comes  forward  at  the  request  of  the 
other  cautioners,  as,  in  that  case,  he  will  be  entitled  to  total  relief 
against  them.  Upon  the  death  of  the  creditor  in  a  bond,  a  bond  of 
corroboration  by  the  debtor  to  his  executor  or  other  representative, 
may  be  convenient  in  supplying  the  place  of  a  title.  And,  if  the 
debtor  dies,  the  expense  and  delay  of  a  suit  to  constitute  the  debt 
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against  his  representative,  will  be  saved  by  the  representative  grant- 
ing a  bond  of  corroboration.  Forms  applicable  to  these  various 
circumstances,  and  to  some  others,  will  be  found  in  the  Juridical 
Society's  Styles.  The  deed  narrates  the  original  ground  of  debt,  and 
the  circumstances  which  render  the  bond  of  corroboration  necessary, 
or  the  object  which  it  is  designed  to  effect ;  and  the  obligatory  clause 
commences  thus : — "  The^*eforey  and  in  corroboration  of  the  original 
"  bond  above  narrated,  and  without  prejudice  thereto,  or  to  any  dili- 
"  gence  that  has  followed  or  may  be  competent  to  follow  thereon,  bed 
"  ACCUMULANDO  JURA  JURiBUS,"  ota  Theso  tcmis  prevent  the  objec- 
tion being  taken,  that  proceedings  which  may  have  been  had  upon 
the  original  bond  are  superseded  by  the  corroboration.  It  then  goes 
on  to  bind  the  grantor  or  grantors,  and  their  heirs,  etc.,  for  the  sum, 
or  accumulated  sums,  as  it  may  be,  in  the  same  terms  as  in  the 
original  bond,  and  with  the  same  provision  by  a  clause  of  registration 
for  summary  execution. 

The  necessity  of  preparing  bonds  of  corroboration  with  the  same 
care  and  accuracy  as  other  formal  deeds,  is  strongly  exemplified  by 
the  case  of  CouU  v.  Angus,  12th  July  1749,  of  which  there  are  three  M.  17040. 
reports  in  the  Dictionary,  the  second  of  which  is  a  very  elaborate  one 
by  Lord  Eahe&  Here  the  principal  sum  was  omitted  in  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  in  a  bond  of  corroboration,  and  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  obligants,  who  had  not  been  bound  in  the  original  bond,  was 
in  consequence  held  not  to  be  bound.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
maxim — "now  creditur  referenti,  nisi  constet  de  relato** — is  not  ad- 
mitted with  respect  to  bonds  of  corroboration.  For  here  the  obliga- 
tion referred  to  is  not  left  to  stand  only  upon  its  own  strength,  but 
a  new  and  independent  obligation  is  granted.  A  bond  of  corrobora- 
tion, therefore,  may  be  sued  on  without  producing  the  original  bond ; 
Beg  V.  Brown,  July  1663 ;  Johnston  v.  Orchardtoun,  24th'  February  M.  i609i. 
1676.  ^  ^^^^^• 

Bonds  of  corroboration  are  struck  at  by  the  Act  1 696,  cap.  5,  which 
renders  void  all  voluntary  deeds  granted  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditors 
within  sixty  days  before  bankruptcy;  Mackellar's  Creditors  v,M^Math,  ]tf.  1114. 
1st  March  1791  ;*  and  they  are  also  reducible  under  the  Act  1621, 
cap.  18,  which  nullifies  voluntary  deeds  granted  during  bankruptcy 
to  the  prejudice  of  prior  creditors ;  Dunbar's  Creditors  v.  Orant,  M.  1027. 
18th  June  1793.  Bonds  of  corroboration  received  in  such  circum- 
stances, therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  of  no  value,  and  the  party 
must  betake  himself  to  such  diligence  as  in  the  circumstances  may 
be  available.  In  the  case  last  cited,  the  creditor,  had  he  not  trusted 
to  the  inoperative  deed,  might  have  made  his  debt  effectual  by 
adjudication. 

*  In  regard  to  the  dates  of  deeds  under  the  Act  referred  to  in  the  text,  reference  may  he  19  &  20  Vict. 
THJide  to  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  sect.  6.  c.  79,  §  6. 
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We  have  now  reviewed  the  principal  deeds  by  which  personal  obli- 
gations are  constituted.  There  are  others,  of  which  precedents  will 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  Styles ;  and  among  them  there  is  the 
bond  of  presentation,  to  which  we  shall  advert  when  treating  of  Dili- 
gence ;  but  we  have  now  examined  those  which  develop  the  essential 
principles  of  conveyancing  in  this  department,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  to  consider  the  writings  by  which  moveable  obligations  may 
be  transmitted 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THB  INSTRUMENTS  BY  WHICH  OBLIGATIONS  ABE  TBANSFERBED-  -THE 
ASSIGNATION,  TRANSLATION,  AND  RETROCESSION. 

Wb  have  now  examined  the  constitution  of  obligations  by  deed  in 
the  simple  form  of  the  bond.  We  shall  still  have  occasion  to  look  at 
obligations  in  other  deeds  more  or  less  complex,  particularly  in  con- 
tracta  But  it  will  tend  to  simplicity,  and  perhaps  to  a  more  distinct 
perception  than  might  otherwise  be  obtained,  of  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  succession  of  legal  instruments  employed  in  the  constitution, 
transmission,  extinction,  and  enforcement  of  moveable  rights,  if, 
immediately  after  considering  the  obligation  by  bond,  we  proceed  to 
trace  it  directly  through  these  stages.  We  shall  now  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  treat  of  the  transmission  of  moveable  rights,  and  particularly 
of  the  assignation. 

Moveable  rights  are  distinguishable  into  two  classes :  1.  Those,  by  Diyibiohop 
virtue  of  which  we  possess  the  ipsum  corpus  of  the  thing,  and  which  ^^^^^^ 
are  called  moveable  corporeal  or  moveable  real  rights ;  and,  2.  Those 
which  relate  not  to  things  actually  possessed,  but  to  claims  at  the 
instance  of  the  possessor  against  other  parties,  and  which  he  may 
recover  from  them  by  action  at  law.  The  furniture,  books,  and  plate 
in  a  person's  house,  are  corporeal  moveables,  held  by  possession.  The 
sum  owing  to  me  by  another  upon  his  bond  is  an  incorporeal  move- 
able, held  not  by  possession  of  the  thing,  but  by  right  of  demand 
and  recovery  from  another  party.  By  the  law  of  England  these  are 
distinguished  into  rights  in  possession,  and  rights,  or  choses,  in  action 
— ^that  is,  things  which  may  be  recovered  by  legal  suit. 

In  the  class  of  moveable  real  rights,  property  is,  for  the  most  part,  Tkavsferencb 
transferred  simply  by  a  removal  of  the  possession  to  the  new  owner,  ^'  ^^^'^^^^ 
without  any  written  transfer,  possession  being  in  this  class  of  things 
the  evidence  of  title.     In  certain  circumstances  it  is  usual  and  expe- 
dient, and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  transfer,  even 
of  corporeal  moveables,  should  be  made  in  writing ;  but  this  class  of 
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instruments  is  limited  and  peculiar,  and  we  shall  afterwards  examine 
it  separately. 

Both  of  the  classes  of  rights  referred  to  may  he  transferred  hy  what 
Mr.  Erskine  calls  legal  assignation,  in  two  ways — either  hy  the  mere 
act  of  the  law,  as  in  the  transference  of  moveables  by  marriage— or 
hy  judicial  sentence,  as  a  decree  of  forthcoming,  or  the  confirmation 
of  the  commissaries.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  treat  of  these. 
Nor  do  we  design  to  examine,  at  this  time,  one  most  important 
medium  of  transmission  of  moveable  property,  viz.,  the  transference  of 
bills  by  indorsation — the  simplest  form  of  written  transmission  which 
the  law  knows — ^but  it  will  conduce  to  perspicuity,  that  the  whole 
subject  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  form  in  all  their  details  an  excep- 
tion from  the  ordinary  rules  of  conveyancing,  should  be  presented  in 
a  separate  and  united  view ;  and  the  consideration  of  transference  by 
indorsation  will,  therefore,  be  embraced  in  the  discussion  of  bills  and 
promissory  notes. 

What  is  to  occupy  us  at  present  is  the  transference  of  moveable 
obligations,  which  is  effected  by  an  instrument  called  the  Assignation. 

The  original  form  of  this  deed — a  form  which  still,  with  some  modi- 
fications, prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  practice — is  very  singular,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  directness  and  simplicity  which  charac- 
terize our  legal  instruments  in  general.  Upon  referring  to  the  style, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  transferring  clause  of  the  assignation  is  not 
couched  in  words  of  direct  conveyance.  It  is  not  "  /  transfer,''  or 
"  /  convey*'  or  "  /  assign"  the  subject  to  A.  B. ;  but,  after  narrating 
the  subject,  and  stating  the  cause  of  granting,  the  transference  is 
effected  in  these  words: — '^I  makSy  constitute,  and  appoint  A.  J5., 
'*  and  his  heirs,  etc.,  my  lawful  cessioners  and  assignees  in  and  to" 
the  subject-matter  assigned.  Thus,  instead  of  transferring  the  thing 
to  the  assignee,  the  deed  designates  the  assignee  as  its  recipient  and 
future  owner. 

The  origin  and  history  of  this  peculiarity  of  style  have  been  clearly 
traced  by  Mr.  Ross  in  his  discourse  upon  the  assignation.  Our  limits 
will  prevent  our  doing  more  than  shortly  indicating  the  chief  causes 
to  which  the  singularity  of  form  is  to  be  ascribed.  By  the  ancient 
law  of  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  rights  created  by  obligations 
were  not  transmissible.  This  is  stated  expressly  by  Blackstone  and 
by  Stair,  when  he  says,  that  "  generally  all  obligations  are  intrans- 
"  missible  upon  either  part  directly  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
"  party,  which  is  clear  upon  the  part  of  the  debtor,  who  cannot,  with- 
"  out  consent  of  the  creditor,  liberate  himself,  and  transmit  his  obli- 
"  gation  upon  another ;"  and  he  adds  afterwards — "  neither  can  a 
"  creditor  force  his  debtor  to  become  debtor  to  another,  without  his 
"  own  consent,  as  when  he  takes  him  obliged  to  pay  to  him  or  his 
"  assignees."     The  same  doctrine  is  also  referred  to  by  Erskine,  as 
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formerly  subsisting ;  and  Mr.  Ross  ascribes  its  source  to  the  manner 
in  which  property  was  viewed,  as  consisting  either  in  possession  or  in 
right  of  action,  and  to  the  notion  that,  when  a  right  was  recoverable 
only  by  action,  it  was  necessary  that  the  creditor  should  himself  per- 
sonally exercise  the  right,  assignments  being  forbidden  by  the  com- 
mon idea,  that,  as  expressed  by  Blackstone,  it  would  be  "  a  great 
"  encouragement  to  litigiousness  if  a  man  were  allowed  to  make  over 
''  to  a  stranger  his  right  of  going  to  law/'  It  is  obvious,  that  a  rule 
which  prevented  the  transmission  of  debts^  could  not  long  survive  the 
introduction  of  commercial  habits  and  necessities.  Among  the  chief 
alterations  in  the  administration  of  private  justice  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  Blackstone  specifies  ^'the  introduction  and 
"  establishment  of  paper  credit  by  indorsements  upon  bills  and  notes, 
"  which  have  shown  the  possibility  (so  long  doubted)  of  assigning  a 
''  chose  in  action."  But  the  forma)  assignment,  when  first  introduced, 
had  not  the  direct  character  and  complete  effect  of  transmission  by 
indorsation.  Being  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of  the  ancient 
opinion  from  granting  a  transfer  of  his  right  of  action,  the  party 
effected  his  object  by  conferring  on  him,  upon  whom  he  desired  to 
devolve  the  right,  the  character,  not  of  absolute  proprietor,  but  of  a 
delegate  to  sue  in  name  of  the  real  owner.  Accordingly,  even  before 
the  period  of  1688,  the  inconvenience  appears  to  have  been  felt  and 
obviated  in  certain  social  relations  in  England ;  for  we  are  told  that 
there  the  assignment  was  first  introduced  in  favour  of  bastards,  who 
could  not  be  termed  heirs,  and  so  were  provided  for  under  the  de- 
scription of  assignees — that  is,  persons  appointed  or  delegated  by 
others ;  and  this  was  the  expedient  by  which  the  operation  of  the 
rule  of  law  was  avoided.  The  party  in  right  of  an  obligation  or  chose 
in  action  could  not  transfer  the  right,  but  he  could  always  grant  a 
mandate  or  power  to  another,  as  his  attorney,  to  receive  it  in  his 
place,  and  to  sue  for  it  if  necessary.  Thus,  when  one  purchased  a 
debt  constituted  by  obligation,  he  received  as  his  title  a  deed  corre- 
sponding to  a  power  of  attorney,  whereby  he  was  appointed  attorney 
for  the  grantor,  and  so  entitled  to  sue  in  the  granter's  name.  Thus 
the  strict  rule  of  law  was  not  encroached  upon,  and  the  purchaser  or 
assignee  was  held  to  be  attorney,  not  for  the  grantor's  behoof,  but  for 
his  own.  He  was  procurator  in  rem  avam.  It  was  evidently  neces- 
sary, however,  to  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  transference,  that  the 
mandate  or  power  given  should,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of 
mandates,  be  irrevocable ;  and  this  element  in  the  assignation  Mr. 
Ross  has  traced  to  the  practice  of  the  French  law — a  source  from 
which  the  lawyers  of  Scotland  were  not  indisposed  to  borrow  during 
the  reigns  of  James  the  Fourth  and  Fifth.  A  direct  conveyance  of 
a  debt  in  France  was  termed  un  transport — the  granter,  cedant ;  and 
the  grantee,  cessionaire  ;  and  these  names  of  the  parties,  derived 
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H18TORT  OF      from  Latin  origin,  have  been  introduced  into  our  law,  the  granter  of 
iMioxATioN,^  an  assignation  being  termed  the  cedent,  and  the  receiver  the  oessioner. 

The  effect  of  the  French  transport  was  also  adopted,  our  assignation 
being  made  to  operate  as  a  complete  transfer,  although  it  still  re- 
tained the  form  which  indicates  its  primary  terms  and  import  as  a 
power  of  attorney.     The  English  assignment,  as  it  now  exists  in  prac- 
tice, contains  evidence  of  its  origin  in  the  condition  of  the  law,  which 
Jarmm  and       has  been  described.   Thus,  in  the  assignment  of  an  annuity,  although 
Conveyimcinir    ^^^^^  ^^  direct  conveyance  have  been  introduced,  and  the  annuitant 
ii.  127.  now  *'  doth  bargain,  sell,  and  assign  unto  the  purchaser,  his  executors," 

eta,  the  mode  of  making  the  transfer  effectual  is  the  same,  the  annui- 
tant nominating  and  appointing  the  purchaser,  his  executors,  eta,  bis 
true  and  lawful  attorney  and  attorneys,  irrevocable,  in  the  name  of 
him  (the  annuitant)  to  demand  the  amount,  upon  failure  to  prosecute 
suits,  and  upon  payment  to  discharge.  Since  the  time  of  Craig  and 
Balfour,  the  assignation  has  operated  as  a  direct  conveyance  of  all 
those  rights  capable  of  transference,  which  consist  of  debts  and  claims 
demandable  from  others. 

We  are  thus  taught  the  original  distinction  between  deeds  which 
are  designed  to  transfer  a  right  of  claim,  or  chose  in  action,  and  those 
by  which  property  itself  is  actually  transferred.  When  the  iptum 
corpus  is  handed  over,  as  is  done  actually  in  a  transfer  of  moveables, 
and  symbolically  in  a  transfer  of  land,  the  word  is  that  which  indi- 
cates a  change  in  the  position  of  the  thing  sold — ^viz.,  '^  Lispono/'  I 
change  the  position  of,  I  hand  over,  the  thing  sold.  When  the  right 
sold  cannot  be  delivered,  being  due  by  another's  obligation,  the  term 
is  that  which  expresses  delegation — viz.,  "  Assigno/'  I  mark  out  or 
appoint  a  receiver.  Thus,  the  disposition  receives  its  name  from  the 
effect  of  the  transfer  upon  the  property,  the  assignation  from  the 
right  which  it  confers  upon  the  assignee.  The  term  "  disposition"  is, 
accordingly,  applicable  to  a  transfer  of  moveable  goods  capable  of 
Inst.  ii.  7. 2.      delivery,  as  well  as  to  a  conveyance  of  lands  ;  and  Mr.  Erskine  is 

wrong  in  censuring  the  application  of  the  term  to  transmissions  of 

i.  p.  189.  moveable  goods,  while  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Ross  upon  this  ground  is 

just.     The  distinction  is  correctly  marked  in  Spottiswoode's  Introdac- 

p.  33.  ^ion  iq  the  Style  of  Writs,  where  he  says: — "  An  assignation  is  a  writ 

"  of  conveyance,  and  applied  only  to  such  as  relate  to  moveable  sums, 
'^  rents,  or  duties ;  for,  when  other  moveable  goods,  as  plenishing, 
"  merchandise,  or  the  like,  are  conveyed,  the  writ  is  called  a  dispo- 
"  sition." 

In  considering  the  assignation,  it  is  to  be  noticed  as  a  first  and 
necessary  condition,  that  the  debt  has  not  been  paid  to  the  originAl 
creditor.  If  it  has  been  paid,  then  there  is  no  longer  any  debt  to 
assign.  If  it  has  not  been  paid,  still  the  assignee  must  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  that  fact ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  debtor's  bank- 
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raptcy  and  sequestration,  the  claim  upon  his  estate  will  consist  of  an 
affidavit  by  the  assignee,  bearing  that  the  debt  has  not  been  paid 
either  to  the  cedent  or  to  himself;  Olen  v.  Borthwick,  19th  January  ii  D.387. 
1849. 

We  shall  now  shortly  examine  the  form  of  the  assignation.*     It 
usually  embraces  these  parts : — 

1.  A  narrative  of  the  ground  of  debt  conveyed. 

2.  The  cause  of  granting,  or  consideration,  called  in  the  Juridical 
Styles  the  subsumption. 

3.  The  clause  of  assignation. 

4.  The  clause  of  warrandice. 

5.  The  clause  of  delivery  of  the  ground  or  grounds  of  debt. 

6.  The  clause  of  registration  ;  and 

7.  The  testing-clause. 

1.  The  narrative, — The  purpose  of  this  clause  is  distinctly  to  spe-  Narbatitb  oh 
cify  the  debt  assigned,  and  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands.  When 
the  assignation  is  simply  of  a  bond,  the  narrative  may  be  dispensed 
with,  the  debt  being  described  in  the  assigning  clause  as  contained  in 
a  bond,  specifying  the  date.  Of  this  form  there  is  an  example  in  the 
Juridical  Styles.  But,  when  there  is  more  than  one  ground  of  debt,  n  sig. 
or  when  diligence  has  been  done,  or  the  transmission  is  in  conse* 
queuce  of  transactions  more  or  less  complicated,  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity,  that  a  basis  be  laid  for  the  assigning  clause 
by  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  narrative.  It  is,  of  course,  essential 
that  the  ground  of  debt  be  described  in  such  terms  as  to  identify  it  ; 
and  the  practitioner  should  study  to  exclude  every  chance  of  dispute 
by  rigid  accuracy.  It  is  true  that  assignations  have  been  sustained, 
notwithstanding  errors  in  the  narrative — as,  for  example,  where  the 
bond  was  described  as  granted  in  the  year  1606  instead  of  1696; 
Dickson  v.  Logtm,  19th  February  1716.  In  such  cases  there  is  less  m.  4163. 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  a  question  with  the  grantor  of  the  deed 
containing  the  blunder,  than  in  questions  with  his  creditors,  who  have 
not  his  means  of  knowledge,  and  can  plead  such  errors  with  better 
effect  The  practical  lesson  is  to  exclude  the  risk  of  question  by 
rtudious  accuracy. 

2.  The  cause  of  granting, — In  the  assignation  of  a  bond,  the  consi- 

*  By  an  Act  paBsed  "  to  Facilitate  the  Transmission  of  Moveable  Property  in  Scotland,"  26  &  26  Vict. 
A  IS  enacted  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  party,  in  right  of  a  personal  bond,  or  of  a  con-  cap.  85. 
^aace  of  moveable  estate,  to  assign  such  bond  or  conveyance  by  assignation,  in  or  as  nearly 
M  may  be  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  A  to  the  Act  annexed,  or  to  write  the  assignatipn 
^n  the  bond  or  conveyance  in  the  form  of  Schedale  B,  which  assignation  is  declared  to  be 
'sgistnble  in  the  books  of  any  Court,  in  terms  of  any  clause  of  registration  contained  in  the 
|)ona  or  conveyance  so  assigned  ;  and  such  assignation,  upon  being  duly  stamped  and  duly 
ntnnated,  is  declared  to  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  duly  stamped  and  duly  inti- 
"*ted  assignation  according  to  the  forms  at  present  in  use.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
vordsofthis  enactment  are  merely  permissive,  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  to  prevent  the 
eootinned  use  of  the  form  mentioned  in  the  text     Vide  §  lU.  of  the  Act. 
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CoxsiDBRATioH  deratioii  is  the  receipt  of  the  amount  from  the  assignee ;  and,  what- 
KATioirr  ^^^^  ^^^^  ™*y  ^®  ^^®  nature  of  the  consideration,  it  should  be  clearly  set 

forth,  so  that,  if  it  be  gratuitous,  that  may  appear,  this  being  of  im- 
portance with  a  view  to  the  question  of  warrandice.  It  is  yet  more 
important  to  state  the  consideration  distinctly,  when  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  right  acquired.  If  the  value  of  the  consideration  do  not  appear 
from  the  mere  statement,  then  the  narrative  of  it  may  bear,  that  the 
parties  hold  the  consideration  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  set 
forth  to  be  equivalent,  or  a  due  price  or  satisfaction,  for  the  thing 
assigned.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  a  factor  cannot  acquire  for  his  own 
benefit  by  assignation  or  otherwise,  a  right  connected  with  his  con- 
stituent's estate,  even  although  his  appointment  may  contain  power 
M.  9214.  to  that  effect ;  Murray  v.  Murray^  16th  June  1710.   This  arises  from 

the  jealousy  with  which  the  law  regards  a  factor's  actings  in  relation 
to  his  constituent's  estate.  The  same  principle  also  applies  in  the 
case  of  tutors  and  other  guardians,  whose  acquisitions  in  connexion 
with  their  pupil's  property  are  held  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  their 
ward. 
The  CLAUSE  OF  3.  Hie  assigning  cUiuse. — This  is  in  the  terms  we  have  alreadj 
▲B81QNAT10V.     jjoticcd  as  showing  the  assignation  to  have  been,  in  its  original  nature 

and  effect,  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  the  assignee  to  recover 
the  claim  : — '*  1  have  made  and  constituted^  as  I  her  Ay  make,  etm* 
"  stitute^  and  appoint,  the  said  D.,  his  heirs  and  donators,  my  latsfii 
Vide  note,        '*  cessioners  and  assignees,  not  only  in  and  to  the  foresaid  principal 
^'  *' sum  of  £\ 00,"  etc.     The  words  in  the  past  tense,  *'I  havemaJe 

"  and  constituted,"  express  the  antecedent  purpose  and  resolution 
to  grant  the  deed ;  and  the  same  terms  repeated  in  the  present 
tense  are  the  efficient  words  by  which  the  transfer  is  actually  made. 
.  p.  208.  The  meaning  of  the  term  "  donators  "  is  explained  by  Mr.  Ross,  as 
arising  out  of  the  practice  of  the  Crown  to  make  gratuitous  grants  of 
the  estates  of  attainted  persons  in  favour  of  their  connexions  or  of 
trustees  for  them.  The  recipients  of  these  grants  were  termed  dona- 
tories, and  the  word  was  adopted  by  subject-superiors  in  disposing 
of  lands  belonging  to  forfeited  persons,  which  fell  into  their  hands  bj 
the  operation  of  the  feudal  law  ;  and,  as  it  was  only  in  the  style  that 
they  imitated  the  Royal  practice  (for  subject-superiors  generallj 
exacted  a  price),  so  the  word  "donators"  came  to  be  adopted  in  legal 
instruments  as  synonymous  with  grantee  or  assignee.  The  woid 
"  heirs  "  in  the  destination  of  an  assignation  is  subject  to  the  same 
rules  of  interpretation  to  which  we  have  adverted  on  the  subject  of 
the  personal  bond,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  construed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  right.  If  the  right  be  moveable,  as  in  a  personal  bond 
to  heirs  and  executors,  then  the  word  "  heirs"  in  the  assignation  will 
mean  the  executor,  who  is  hceres  in  mobilibus.  If  the  right  be  herit- 
able, then  the  term  *^  heirs"  will  carry  it  to  the  heir-at-law,  who  is 
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the  proper  heir  in  such  a  right     This  point   demands   particular  Assiohation  op 
attention  in  the  assignment  of  bonds  secluding  executors.     We  have  JJio  mbcotots 
already  seen  that  by  the  case  of  Ross  v.  Rosa^  4th  July  1809,  it  was  F.  G. 
settled,  that  bonds  secluding  executors  are  heritable  eud  naturd. 
They  cannot  be  transmitted  by  testament,  the  heir's  title  to  them  is 
made  up  by  general  service,  and  they  can  be  attached  by  adjudica- 
tion— all  forms  of  law  applicable  to  heritable  property.     If,  therefore, 
a  bond  secluding  executors  were  assigned  to  a  party  and  his  heirs, 
or,  in  terms  of  the  Style  now  under  consideration,  to  his  heirs  and 
donators,  such  a  destination  would  appear  to  carry  it  to  the  heir-at- 
law  ;  and  it  was  so  decided  in  the  case  of  Kennedy  v.  Kennedy^  17th  m.  5499. 
November  1747,  the  destination  being  to  the  assignee  and  his  heirs. 
It  had  been  found,  however,  in  the  previous  case  of  SandUande  v.  M.  5498. 
SandilandSy  17th  June  1680,  that,  where  a  bond  secluding  executors 
was  conveyed  to  a  party  and  his  heirs  and  executors,  it  belonged  to 
the  executor,  and  not  to  the  heir-at-law  of  the  assignee.     The  assig- 
nation was  thus  held  to  create  a  new  destination,  which  took  off  the 
effect  of  the  exclusion  in  the  bond,  so  as  to  make  it  descendible  to 
the  assignee's  executors.     From  the  heritable  nature  of  bonds  seclud- 
ing executors,  they  cannot  be  assigned  upon  deathbed  ;  Mackay  v.  M.  3224. 
SxAerUoriy  12th  January  1725.     The  word  **  cessioner"  may  be  quali- 
fied by  the  term  '^irrevocable/'  as  is  done,  we  have  seen,  in  the 
English  style.     This  word  marks  the  transition  of  the  assignation 
from  the  character  of  a  mere  power  of  attorney  to  an  absolute  con- 
veyance ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  words  '*  in  and  to" 
the  sum  conveyed,  which  have  been  introduced  at  the  period  when 
the  assignation  was  converted  into  a  real  as  well  as  a  virtual  transfer. 

By  this  clause  the  ground  of  debt — that  is,  the  bond  or  other  docu-  AasioNATioif  of 
ment,  is  assigned,  as  well  as  the  debt  itself,  a  practice  which  Mr.  ^J^^.^"°* 
Boss  traces  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Law,  according  to  which 
the  vouchers  (nomina  debitorum)  were  in  some  respects  regarded  as 
separate  from  the  debt.  Along  with  the  bond  is  assigned  "  aU  that 
"  luLS  followed,"  which  means  diligence  already  done,  or  '*  is  competent 
"to/oUow" — that  is,  the  power  of  doing  diligence.  These  rights 
transmit,  although  not  expressed.  Next  come  the  terms  "  surrogat- 
"  ing  and  substituting"  the  assignee  in  the  cedent's  full  right  and 
place.  These  words  also  form  a  part  of  the  process,  by  which  the 
assignation  grew  out  of  a  power  of  attorney  into  a  real  conveyance. 
The  word  "  surrogate"  is  derived  from  the  Roman  Law.  It  is  of 
frequent  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  and  expresses,  in 
the  same  way  as  " substituting"  the  placing  of  one  person  in  the 
loom  of  another.  The  assigning  clause  concludes  with  giving  power 
to  the  assignee  and  his  heirs,  etc.,  to  demand,  receive,  and  discharge, 
or  convey,  the  debt,  and  generally  to  do  everything  concerning  the 
premises,  which  the  cedent  could  have  done  before  granting  the 
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assignation.     We  shall  presently  have  occasion,  after  examining  the 
whole  Style,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  assignee  s 
powers.     At  present,  we  need  only  remark,  that,  although  it  is 
proper  to  insert  this  part  of  the  Style,  the  assignation  would  be 
equally  effectual  if  it  were  omitted,  all  the  powers  which  it  bestows 
being  inherent  in  the  character  of  assignee,  and  transmitted  by 
necessary  implication  along  with  the  debt     This  was  expressly  found 
in  a  case  reported  by  Haddington,  and  noted  by  Stair,  but  not  appa- 
rently transferred  to  Morison  s  Dictionary ;  Johnston  v.  Jack  and 
Others,  12th  December  1622,  where  cautioners,  whose  obligation  was 
assigned,  objected  that  power  to  sue  and  recover  was  not  given  by 
this  clause,  which  mentioned  only  the  principal  debtor ;  but  the  plea 
was  rejected,  the  clause  being  considered  not  necessary.     In  conclu- 
sion, as  regards  the  assigning  clause,  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed, 
that,  although  the  appointment  of  cessioners  and  assignees  is  the 
original  method  of  transferring  rights  to  obligations,  yet  such  rights 
may  be  as  effectually  assigned  by  words  of  direct  conveyance— by 
any  words,  in  short,  which  clearly  import  a  transmission  of  the  right 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Stair,  "  any  terms  that  may  express  the  trans- 
''  mission  of  the  right  from  the  cedent  to  the  assignee  will  be  soffi- 
'*  cient ;  as  if  the  cedent  assign,  transfer,  and  dispone,  make  over, 
"  set  over,  gift,  or  grant  the  thing  assigned  to  the  assignee,  or  nomi- 
"  nate,  or  constitute  him  his  cessioner,  assignee,  donator,  or  procura- 
''  tor  to  his  own  behoof."     Mr.  Ross,  in  his  zealous  adherence  to  the 
forms,  of  which  his  own  research  has  developed  the  origin  and  signi- 
ficance, has  censured  this  passage  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  con- 
tains an  accurate  statement  of  the  law.     But  in  order  to  transfer  the 
right  to  a  bond,  words  legally  implying  transmission  must  be  em- 
ployed.    A  bond  cannot  be  transferred  by  indorsation  like  a  bill ; 
and  a  bond  was  found  not  to  be  assigned  by  a  holograph  order  in 
these  terms : — ''  I  desire  you  may  transact  the  enclosed  bond  to  the 
"  bearer,  Mr.  James  Hunter,  in  his  own  name  ;"  Farquharv.HunterSt 
11th  June  1715. 

4.  The  Clause  of  Warrandice."^ — By  the  ordinary  style,  this  clause 
is  in  these  terms : — "  Which  assignation  above  written  I  lini  and 
"  oblige  myself,  and  my  foresaids,  to  warrant  to  the  said  i>.  and  his 
**  foresaids  from  all  facts  and  deeds  done  or  to  he  done  by  me  i» 
^*  prejudice  thereof/'  The  warrandice  of  assignations  lias  already 
been  fully  examined  in  treating  of  the  clause  of  warrandice  as  one  of 
the  common  clauses  of  deeds ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  enter 


25  &  26  Vict. 
c.  85. 


*  In  the  short  form  of  assignation  authorized  bj  the  Transmission  of  Moveable  Property 
(Scotland)  Act,  1862,  there  is  no  clause  of  warrandice  introduced.  The  warrandice,  there* 
fore,  will  in  every  case  be  that  which  the  nature  of  the  transaction  implies ;  when  it  is  in- 
tended  to  be  otherwise,  an  express  provision  to  that  efiect  should  be  inserted  immediately 
before  the  testing-clause.    See  note,  p.  154. 
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into  a  minute  detail  of  what  was  then  stated.     We  found  that  the 
implied  warrandice  of  assignations  is  debiium  subesse — that  a  debt 
truly  exists ;  but  that  this  does  not  import  the  solvency  of  the  debtor. 
Previous  to  the  year  1671,  absolute  warrandice  expressed  in  an  assig- 
nation— that  is,  warrandice  at  all  hands  and  against  all  mortals, 
was  held  to  import  an  obligation  upon  the  cedent  to  make  good  the 
debt.    But,  by  two  decisions  in  that  year,  this  doctrine  was  cor- 
rected, and  absolute  warrandice  of  an  assignation  was  restricted,  in 
conformity  with  the  general  principles  of  warrandice  in  conveyances, 
to  a  guarantee  of  the  title,  and  not  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
veyance; so  that,  in  assignations,  absolute  warrandice  means  only  a 
guarantee  that  a  debt  exists,  and  that  the  assignation  gives  a  good 
title  to  it    We  found  the  same  principle  applied,  where  the  cedent 
warranted  the  sums  transferred  to  be  "good,  valid,  and  effectual," 
these  words  implying  merely  that  there  is  a  good  legal  title.     It 
is  very  important  also  to  remember  the  case  of  Ferrier  v.  Graham's  6  S.  818. 
Trustees,  in  1828,  in  which  an  assignation  contained  warrandice  in 
the  usual  terms,  which  we  have  quoted,  and  it  was  held  by  the 
Judges,  that  the  warrandice  expressed  left  the  warrandice  implied 
from  the  nature  of  the  transaction   untouched — the  general  rule 
being,  that,  when  a  debt  is  assigned,  there  is  implied  the  warrandice 
ddntum  stibesse.^    It  is  not  easy  apparently  to  reconcile  this  doctrine 
with  the  general  rule,  by  which  implied  warrandice  is  controlled  by 
that  which  is  expressed.      But  the  rule  is  settled  by  the  decision 
referred  to,  and  we  may  hold  it  therefore  as  fixed,  that  when  an 
assignation  contains  warrandice  according  to  the  style  which  has 
been  quoted,  the  cedent  is  bound  not  only  in  personal  warrandice, 
that  he  has  done  and  shall  do  nothing  inimical  to  the  assignee's 
right,  but  also  in  the  implied  warrandice,  that  there  is  a  debt.     The 
following  then  are  the  practical  rules  for  the  Conveyancer's  guid- 
ance : — 

(1.)  If  no  warrandice  is  expressed,  the  assignee  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  implied  warrandice  debitum  subesse,  as  well  as  warrandice  from 
fact  and  deed  in  the  degree  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action as  gratuitous  or  onerous. 

(2.)  If  the  warrandice  be  from  fact  and  deed,  as  in  the  style  quoted 
above,  the  assignee  will,  in  addition  to  the  warrandice  expressed, 
have  also  the  benefit  of  the  implied  warrandice  debitum  subesse. 

(3.)  If  the  warrandice  of  an  assignation  be  absolute  "  at  all  hands 

*  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  case  of  BuMseU  v.  Mudie^  28tli  November  1857,  in  20  D.  125. 
vbicb  Lord  Iyory  stated,  tbat  tbe  case  oi  Ferrier  did  not  decide  '*  as  an  universal  propo- 
"  sition  tbat  in  every  case  of  assignation  wbere  tbere  was  warrandice  from  fact  and  deed, 
"  tbat  warrandice  implied  warrandice  debitum  svbesae."  And  again,  *'  Warrandice  debitum 
"  tuhtMse  proceeded  in  tbat  case  on  tbe  ground  tbat  tbere  was  an  ont-and-out  sale  by  vblun- 
"  taiy  transaction  between  buyer  and  seller,  in  wbicb,  as  in  every  otber  case,  tbe  seller 
"  warrants  the  subject  sold.*'     See  also  note,  p.  154. 
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*^  and  against  all  mortals/'  this  imports  that  a  debt  exists,  and  that 
the  title  is  unexceptionable. 

In  these  rules  it  is  of  course  taken  for  granted,  that  the  assigna- 
tion is  made  for  an  onerous  consideration.  In  a  gratuitous  assigna- 
tion the  cedent  is  liable  in  simple  warrandice  merely — that  is,  that 
he  shall  do  no  voluntary  act  inconsistent  with  the  assignee's  right, 
unless  he  shall  choose  to  give  warrandice  of  a  higher  order  in  express 
terras. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  also,  that  warrandice  of  debts  extend  to  their 

M.  16619.         amount,  although  less  be  paid  for  them.     In  Hotuton  y.  Corbety  22d 

February  171 7,  an  assignee  became  bound  to  warrant  his  assignation 
of  a  debt  from  the  fact  and  deed  of  himself  and  of  his  cedent  It  was 
afterwards  found,  that  the  cedent  had  got  payment  of  a  part  of  the 
debt.  The  assignee  pleaded  that  he  was  liable  only  for  the  amount 
paid  to  him  for  the  conveyance  of  the  debt.  But  he  was  subjected 
in  the  full  amount  thereof. 

Dblitbbt  op  5.  CUiuse  of  Delivery  oftiie  Grounds  of  Debt* — This  clause  is  very 
useful,  and  should  never  be  omitted.  Its  benefit  is  chiefly  to  the 
cedent,  whom  it  relieves  of  after  trouble  and  responsibility  by  fur- 
nishing evidence,  that  the  grounds  of  debt  were  delivered  along  with 
the  assignation.  If  the  whole  writs  are  narrated  in  the  assignation, 
the  clause  will  simply  bear  delivery  of  them  ;  otherwise,  it  will  refer 
to  an  inventory  subjoined  and  signed,  or  to  a  separate  inventory 
docqueted  and  subscribed  as  relative  to  the  assignation.  If  any  of 
the  writings  cannot  be  delivered  along  with  the  assignation,  written 
evidence  of  the  fact  should  be  preserved,  and  an  obligation  obtained 
either  separately,  or  in  the  deed,  (which  is  preferable,)  either  to  deliver 
them  within  a  specified  time,  or  if  they  cannot  be  entirely  transferred, 
to  make  them  forthcoming  when  required.  If  the  grounds  of  debt 
be  not  delivered,  the  cedent  is  bound  without  any  express  obligation 

M.  6544.  to  that  effect  to  deliver  them  ;  Firdaw  v.  Earl  ofNorUiesk,  26  th  June 

1670. 

6.  Then  we  have  the  clause  of  registration,  and  the  testing-clause, 
of  which  the  objects,  requisites,  and  effects  have  already  been  fully 
explained. 

Delivery  ahd  Intimation  of  the  Assignation, — We  are  next  to  consider  what  is 
ASSIGNATION.  Heccssary  to  complete  the  assignee  s  right,  after  the  assignation  has 
been  properly  framed  and  executed.  We  have  already  ascertained, 
upon  the  principles  developed  in  treating  generally  of  the  delivery  of 
deeds,  that  the  first  essential  is,  that  'the  assignation  be  delivered  to 
the  assignee,  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  in  possession  of  it  as 

•  No  provision  is  made  for  this  clause  in  the  Transmission  of  Moveable  Property  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1862.  It  would,  however,  be  advisable  to  insert  the  clause  in  an  assignation  io 
the  new  form. 
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the  title  of  the  right  assigned.     The  will  of  the  proprietor  transfer- 
ring the  thing  sold,  accompanied  with  actual  delivery  thereof,  is  a 
sufficient  title  to  the  purchaser ;  but,  when  a  written  conveyance  is 
requisite,  as  in  the  assignment  of  an  obligation,  a  deed  retained  in 
the  granter's  possession  may  be  cancelled  or  destroyed,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  right  transferred  to  the  assignee  until  the  deed  is  delivered. 
Having  already  fully  discussed  this  subject,  I  shall  only  refer  here  to 
an  illustration  of  its  application  to  a  deed  of  assignment  in  the  case 
of  Hideside  v.  Baillie,  January  1685  ;  and  also  in  that  of  J)ick  v.  m.  11496. 
OlipharU^  24th  January  1677,  which  affords  an  example  of  an  assign-  M.  6548. 
ment  held  effectual,  although  remaining  in  the  cedent's  hands,  because 
he  had  raised  homing  upon  it.     The  first  requisite,  therefore,  is,  that 
the  assignee  receive  delivery  of  the  assignation,  and  that  forms  a 
complete  title  as  regards  the  cedent,  who  is  thenceforth  bound  to 
regard  the  assignee  as  vested  in  the  thing  assigned.     But  how  is  the 
same  obligation  to  be  imposed  upon  others  ?     How  is  the  assignee's 
right  to  be  fixed  upon  the  thing  itself  which  is  assigned  ?     In  sales 
of  corporeal  moveables  the  thing  sold  must  be  delivered,  otherwise 
no  legal  title  is  acquired  by  thi^  purchaser,  upon  the  maxim — qui  cedit 
et  retinet^  nihil  agit;  and  in  a  sale  of  lands,  because  there  cannot  be 
actual  tradition,  the  delivery  is  made  symbolically*     Is  then  any- 
thing, equivalent  or  analogous  to  the  delivery  of  the  thing,  requisite 
when  the  right  transferred  is  not  coi*poreal,  but  consists  of  a  claim 
against  a  third  party,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bond  ?     Let  us  examine 
the  position  of  matters.     Where  is  the  actual  possession  ?    Where  is 
the  money  contained  in  the  bond  ?    It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor. 
The  actual  possession,  therefore,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  in  the  debtor, 
subject  to  the  cedent's  right  of  demand.     The  thing  required,  there- 
fore, is,  that  the  debtor  shall  cease  to  hold  for  the  cedent,  and  that 
his  possession  shall  now  be  subject  to  the  right  acquired  by  the 
assignee.     How,  then,  shall  the  debtor  be  made  to  hold  on  behalf  of 
the  assignee  instead  of  the  cedent  ?     This  is  accomplished  by  simply 
making  known  to  the  debtor  the  transference  of  the  right  from  the 
cedent  to  the  assignee — ^that  is,  by  intimation  of  the  assignation. 
The  principle  of  intimation  was  thus  clearly  stated  by  the  Judges 
in  the  English  case  of  RyaU  v.  Rowles — *'  In  the  case  of  a  chose  Jarman's 
"in  action,   you   must   do   everything  towards   having  possession  !|P°°M®y*°?: 
"  that  the  subject  admits.     You  must  do  that  which  is  tantamount  3d  edit. 
"  to  obtaining  possession,  by  placing  every  person,  who  has  an  equi-  i  Vea.  eenr. 
*'  table  or  legal  interest  in  the  matter,  under  an  obligation  to  treat  it  ^^  ' 
"  as  your  property ;  for  this  purpose  you  must  give  notice  to  the  legal 
"  holder  of  the  fund.     In  the  case  of  debt,  for  instance,  notice  to  the 
''  debtor  is  tantamount  to  possession.    If  you  omit  to  give  that  notice, 
*'  you  are  guilty  of  the  same  degree  and  species  of  neglect  as  he  who 
"  leaves  a  personal  chattel,  to  which  he  has  acquired  a  title,  in  the 
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*'  actual  possession  and  under  the  absolute  control  of  another  person." 
In  Scotland,  the  doctrine  of  intimation  is  founded  upon  precisely  the 
same  principle,  viz.,  the  attainment  of  as  complete  possession  as  the 
right  admits  of.  This  is  stated  in  precise  terms  by  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
"  Civilia  quwdam  possessio  per  intimationem  concurrit"  Intimation 
was  recognised  as  necessary  to  complete  the  effect  of  the  assignation  in 
Scotland  so  early  as  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  is  shown  in  Balfour's 
Practicks,  where  he  reports  a  case  in  1492  to  the  effect  that,  if  any 
creditor  constitutes  any  person  his  assignee  to  the  debt,  the  assignee 
should  intimate  the  assignation  to  the  debtor ;  otherwise,  if  the  debtor 
pay  to  the  creditor,  or  others  authorized  by  him,  before  intimation,  he 
cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  to  the  assignee.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Stair  and  of  Erskine,  that  intimation  was  originally  designed  merely 
to  put  the  debtor  in  mala  fide  to  pay  to  the  cedent  or  any  assignee. 
But  it  has  been  long  settled,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  completion 
of  the  assignee's  right.  By  Stair  it  is  termed  '*  a  solemnity  requisite 
'*  to  assignations,"  and  by  Erskine  "  an  essential  requisite,''  not  only 
for  interpelling  the  debtor,  but  for  completing  the  conveyance.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  case: — I  owe  you  £1000  by  a  bond.  I 
obtain  from  another  party  an  assignation  of  a  bond  granted  by  you 
to  him  for  £1000.  By  the  doctrine  of  compensation,  the  moment  my 
right  to  your  bond  for  £1000  is  completed  there  is  a  concursus  dMH 
et  crediti,  and,  therefore,  the  debt  of  £1000  owing  by  me  would  be 
extinguished  by  my  right  to  the  same  sum  owing  by  you.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  complete  my  right  to  your  debt,  I  must  intimate  my 
assignation  to  you.  But  before  doing  so,  I  receive  intimation  of  an 
assignation  of  my  bond  granted  by  you  to  another  party.  The  result 
is,  that  as  you  are  divested  of  the  right  to  my  bond  before  I  have 
completed  my  right  to  yours,  compensation  does  not  take  place.  I 
remain  debtor  in  my  own  bond  to  your  assignee,  and  must  take  my 
chance  of  recovering  the  sum  in  your  bond  from  you.  Thus,  it  is 
clear  that  you,  the  debtor  in  your  own  bond,  are  effectually  interpelled 
from  paying  to  your  original  creditor,  although  the  intimation  of  my 
right  to  your  bond  has  been  too  late  to  complete  my  title  so  as  to 
produce  compensation,  and,  therefore,  the  effect  of  intimation  is  not 
limited  to  interpelling  the  debtor  from  paying  to  the  original  creditor, 
but  it  also  completes  the  assignee's  right.  This  case  will  be  found 
exactly  illustrated  in  WcUlace  v.  Edgar^  22d  January  1 663  ;  Ferguson 
V.  Jfore,  12th  December  1665  ;  Barham  v.  Lord  Mordaunt,  29th 
November  1733.  The  same  principle  is  also  illustrated,  and  in  a 
simple  manner,  in  the  competition  of  assignations,  in  which,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  find,  intimation,  besides  interpelling  the  debtor,  con- 
fers a  preference  upon  the  party  whose  assignation,  though  posterior 
to  the  others  in  date,  is  first  intimated.  The  effect  of  intimation  i&, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  give  a  right  in  rem.    As  regards  the  cedent's 
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personal  obligation,  that  is  completed  by  delivery  of  the  assignation, 
and,  if  the  assignee  choose  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  cedent's  obli- 
gation and  credit,  intimation  is  unnecessary.     But  if,  after  the  cedent 
has  assigned  to  you,  he  shall  take  payment  from  the  debtor,  the 
assignee's  remedy  is  limited  to  a  personal  claim  against  the  cedent, 
and  he  has  no  claim  against  the  debtor,  because  he  did  not  make  him 
aware  that  he  had  become  his  creditor ;  M^Dowall  v.  FuUertoun,  8th  M.  S40,  &  576. 
June  1714.     If,  again,  the  assignee  do  not  choose  to  rely  upon  the 
cedent's  personal  obligation,  and  intimates  his  assignation  to  the 
debtor,  then  the  debtor  is  bound  to  regard  him  as  the  creditor,  and, 
if  after  intimation  he  shall  pay  to  the  cedent,  then  he  will,  notwith- 
standing, be   still  liable  in   payment  to  the  assignee.     This  case 
occurred  in  Hope  is  M'Cad  v.  Wauch,  1 2th  June  1816.     The  effect  of  F.  C. 
intimation,  then,  as  regards  the  cedent,  is,  that  it  does  not  increase 
his  obligation  under  the  assignation,  but  it  removes  the  iund  from  his 
control ;  as  against  the  debtor,  the  effect  of  intimation  is  that  it  lays 
him  under  an  obligation  to  recognise  the  assignee  as  the  creditor,  and 
as  possessing  all  the  riglits  to  demand  payment  and  otherwise,  which 
previously  belonged  to  the  assignor. 

What  is  the  effect  of  intimation  as  regards  the  creditors  and  other  Priority  of 
assigfnees  of  the  cedent?    The  rule  is  clearly  fixed,  that,  when  two  '»timatiok the 

®  ,  .    criterion  of 

assignations  are  granted  of  the  same  debt,  the  one  which  is  first  inti-  preferknce  in 
mated  is  preferable,  although  it  may  have  been  executed  and  delivered  cox^^titiomb. 
of  a  later  date  than  the  other.     This  doctrine  is  held  by  all  the  insti- 
tutional authorities,  beginning  with  Craig,  who  says,  that,  if  a  right 
of  reversion  have  been  assigned  to  two  diflerent  persons,  that  one 
qui  prius  jas  suum  insinuaverit,  pre/eretur.     The  word  insinuaverit 
he  afterwards  explains  to  mean  intimation.  With  regard  to  creditors, 
intimation  is  necessary  before  any  attachment  by  them,  in  order  to 
give  the  assignee  a  preferable  claim  ;  and,  if  a  creditor  of  the  cedent 
obtain  right  to  the  debtor's  property  before  intimation,  the  assignee 
is  excluded.    It  was  so  found,  where  one  of  the  creditors  of  a  deceased 
party  had  granted  an  assignation  to  a  debt,  and  one  of  his  creditors 
had  after  his  death  made  up  a  title  to  the  debt  as  executor-creditor 
before  intimation  of  the  assignation.   The  creditor  was  held  preferable ; 
Sindair  v.  Sinclair,  6th  July  1726.     It  was  formerly  held  that,  after  M.  2793. 
the  sequestration  of  the  cedent,  an  assignation  previously  granted  by 
him  might  be  completed  by  intimation,  notwithstanding  the  seques- 
tration, provided  the  intimation  were  made  before  the  vesting  of  the 
estate  in  the  trustee's  person  by  the  act  of  confirmation  ;  Buchan  v.  M.  2905. 
Farquharsofiy  24th  May  1797.    The  later  sequestration  Statute,  2  &  3 
Vict  cap.  41,  §  78,  is,  however,  very  express  in  vesting  the  moveable 
estate  in  the  trustee  *'  to  the  same  effect  as  if  actual  delivery  or  pos- 
** session  had  been  obtained  at  the  date  of  sequestration  \**  and  Mr. 

*  The  Act  referred  to  in  the  text  having  been  repealed  {eupra^  p.  52),  a  similar  enact- 
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pp.  49|  167.      Bell  in  his  commentary  upon  that  Statute  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
clause  has  the  effect  of  barring  the  completion  of  an  uncompleted 

F.  C.  conveyance.*     In  the  case  of  Eadie  v.  Mackitdayy  7th  February  1815, 

it  was  held,  that  a  transfer  of  goods  lying  in  the  hands  of  an  artificer 
required  to  be  intimated  to  him  in  order  to  complete  the  right  of  the 
assignee,  and  that  a  creditor  who  had  attached  them  by  poinding 
before  intimation  of  the  transfer  was  preferable.  The  effect  of 
intimation  as  a  completion  of  the  assignee's  right  is  thus  of  vital 
importance,  as  it  debars  the  debtor  from  paying  to  the  cedent,  and 
secures  the  fund  from  attachment  by  intimation  of  another  convey- 
ance, or  by  the  diligence  of  the  cedent's  creditors.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  the  Conveyancer  to  use  the  utmost  promptitude  in  making 
the  intimation,  and  he  will  incur  serious  responsibility  by  any  delay 
or  neglect  in  this,  which  is  a  known  point  of  duty.     In  the  case  of 

F.  C.  LiUie  V,  Macdonald,  I3th  December  1816,  the  heir  of  a  law-agent  was 

found  liable  for  the  loss  upon  a  loan  of  £1000,  negotiated  twenty-five 
years  before  on  the  ground  that  he  could  adduce  no  evidence  of  inti- 
mation having  been  made. 

Form  OF  urn-        What  is  the  form  of  intimation  ?     Now  that  despatch  is  so  much 

MATioN.  studied,  the  formal  process  of  intimation  is  rarely  resorted  to,  when 

the  object  can  be  effected,  as  it  generally  can  be,  in  a  more  succinct 
and  convenient  way*  Yet  the  formal  procedure,  which  is  by  notarial 
instrument,  is  sometimes  the  only  method  by  which  the  object  can 
be  secured,  as  in  the  case  of  parties  absent  from  the  country,  or  of 
parties  who  refuse  to  hold  communication,  or  of  pupils  and  minors-f 
We  shall  therefore  shortly  describe. 

ment  is  contained  in  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  79,  §  102,  clause  1. 

The  terniB  of  this  clauee  are,  that  the  Act  and  Warrant  of  Confirmation  vests  the  moveable 

estate  in  the  trustee  as  at  the  date  of  the  sequestration,  "  to  the  same  effect  as  if  actual 

"  delivery  or  possession  had  been  obtained,  or  intimation  made  at  that  date." 

3  Macq.  App.         *  ^°  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  Edmrmd  v.  Gordon,  26th  February  1858,  Lord  Crakwobth  expressed 

116.  an  opinion,  that  the  trustee  in  a  sequestration  takes  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  only  tmahm 

et  tcde,  as  it  stood  in  his  person  in  regard  to  equitable  rights.    From  this  it  would  follow, 

that  if  a  party  had  done  all  he  could  before  sequestration  to  divest  himself,  his  trustee  could 

not  plead  the  want  of  intimation  in  bar  of  the  assignee's  rights.    But  this  was  merely  so 

obiter  dictum,  and  the  case  was  decided  on  other  grounds. 

f  Assignations  may  now  be  intimated  in  the  manner  authorieed  by  the  TransmissioD  of 

25  &  26  Vict.,    Moveable  Property  (Scotland)  Act,  section  2,  which  enacts  that  "An  assignation  shall  be 

c.  85,  §  2.  «  validly  intimated  (1.)  by  a  notary-puhltc  delivering  a  copy  thereof,  certified  as  correct,  to 

*'  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  intimation  may  in  any  case  be  requisite,  or  (2.)  by  the 
"  holder  of  such  assignation,  or  any  person  authorized  by  him,  transmitting  a  copy  thereof 
"  certified  as  correct  by  post  to  such  person  ;  and  (in  the  first  case)  a  certificate  by  sach 
"  notary-public  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  pet  forth  in  Schedule  C.  hereto 
"  annexed,  and  (in  the  second  case)  a  writton  acknowledgment  by  the  person  to  whom  such 
"  copy  may  have  been  transmitted  by  post  as  aforesaid  of  the  receipt  of  the  copy,  shall  be 
"  su£Bcient  evidence  of  such  intimation  having  been  duly  made  :  Provided  always*  that  if 
"  the  deed  or  instrument  containing  such  assignation  shall  likewise  contain  other  convey- 
"  ances  or  declarations  of  trust-purposes,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  deliver  or  transmits 
''  full  copy  thereof,  but  only  a  copy  of  such  part  thereof  as  respects  the  subject-matter  of 
"  such  assignation." 
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Notarial  Intimation, — ^The  purpose  is  to  fix  a  knowledge  of  the 
assignation  upon  the  debtor,  and  to  obtain  evidence,  recognised  by 
the  law  as  authentic,  that  the  intimation  was  given.    This  is  done  by 
the  intervention  of  a  notary-public,  whose  office  it  is  to  attest  the 
facts  which  he  is  called  upon  to  authenticata     The  procedure  is  as 
follows  : — A  person,  acting  as  procurator  or  attorney  for  the  assignee, 
goes  along  with  a  notary  and  two  witnesses  to  the  debtor,  the  procu- 
rator having  in  his  hands  the  bond  or  other  ground  of  debt,  and  the 
assignation.   Formerly  it  was  considered  necessary  that  the  assignation 
should  be  read  over  ;  according  to  modern  practice,  a  copy  attested 
by  the  notary  is  delivered  to  the  debtor,  and  the  procurator  protests 
that  he  (the  debtor)  shall  hold  it  as  intimated,  and  shall  not  make 
payment  to  any  other  person  than  the  assignee  or  his  representatives, 
otherwise  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  assignee  for  the  sums  contained  in 
the  bond  and  assignation,  and  also  for  damages  and  eipenses.     The 
procurator  takes  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  notary-public,  which 
is  done  by  presenting  a  piece  of  money  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.     The  intimation  is  generally  made  by  putting  into  the 
debtor's  hands  a  paper  called  a  schedule  of  intimation,  which  is  a 
written  statement  by  the  procurator,  representing  to  the  debtor  the 
terms  of  the  bond  and  assignation,  intimating  the  latter,  and  protest- 
ing to  the  effect  already  mentioned.   Of  this  schedule  a  form  is  given 
in  the  Juridical  Styles.     It  is  signed  by  the  procurator,  and  may  also  ii.  351, 3d  £dn. 
be  subscribed  by  the  notary.     Tlie  subscription  of  the  latter  is  not 
necessary,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  notary  satisfy  himself  of  the 
statement  in  the  schedule  being  comformable  to  the  facta     The  fore- 
going procedure  completes  the  intimation.   The  evidence  of  it  consists 
in  a  formal  instrument,  prepared  and  authenticated  by  the  notary. 
This  instrument  contains  a  recital  of  the  procedure,  with  an  attesta- 
tion that  these  things  were  so  done.     The  instrument  is  subscribed 
by  the  witnesses  along  with  the  notary ;  and,  as  in  this  case  they 
attest  not  the  mere  subscription,  but  the  facts,  the  witnesses  ought 
to  sign  every  paga     A  form  of  the  instrument  of  intimation  is  also 
given  in  the  Juridical  Styles,  along  with  the  schedule.     This  formal 
instrument  constitutes  authentic  evidence  that  the  debtor  has  been 
legally  certiorated  of  the  assignation. 

There  are  some  points  here  requiring  attention.  Lord  Eames,  argu- 
ing too  strictly  upon  the  original  character  of  the  assignation  as  a  mere 
procuratory,  says,  in  his  Elucidations,  '*  that  the  intimation  must  be  p  319. 
'*  in  the  cedent's  name,  as  the  assignee  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
"  debtor  but  qnd  procurator,"  But,  since  the  nature  of  the  assigna- 
tion as  an  absolute  conveyance  is  undoubted,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
analogy  with  all  similar  procedure,  the  proper  party  to  make  the 
intimation  is  the  assignee,  for  whose  interest  it  is  made.  It  is  care- 
fully to  be  noted,  that  the  same  person  cannot  act  as  procurator  for 
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Form  op  nm-    the  assignee,  and  as  notary  in  making  the  intimation ;  for  a  notary 

MATioN— oonfA  ig  called  to  attest  the  acts  of  others,  and  not  his  own ;  Scott  v.  Drum-' 

lanrtg,  3d  July  1628.  In  this  case  an  intimation  so  made  was  found 
null.  It  is  advisable,  although  not  indispensable,  that  the  procurator 
have  in  his  hands  the  bond  or  other  original  ground  of  debt,  as  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  assignee's  right,  and  of  the  implied  autho- 
rity to  the  procurator,  which  results  from  his  possession  of  the  assig- 
nation. But,  although  the  bond  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  certain 
that  he  cannot  effectually  intimate  without  producing  the  assignationy 
and  that  the  execution  of  the  intimation  will  be  ineffectual,  if  it  do 

M.  3687.  not  bear  that  the  assignation  was  produced ;  Watson  v.  Munro,  9tk 

December  1714.  The  statement  in  the  schedule  and  instrument 
must  be  so  explicit,  as  to  exclude  all  doubt  with  regard  to  the  identity 

M.  849.  of  the  debt  assigned.     In  Lowrie  v.  Hay,  1 7th  June  1 696,  the  instm- 

ment  did  not  name  the  cedent,  or  the  date  of  the  assignation,  or  the 
cav^a  debendly  and  not  being  written  on  the  back  of  the  assignation, 
it  might  have  referred  to  another  debt.  A  competing  intimation, 
with  a  correct  narrative,  was  in  consequence  preferred,  although  sub- 
sequent in  date.  It  is  of  course  essential  that  the  date  be  accurately 
stated ;  and  in  cases  of  importance  and  anxiety,  it  is  advisable  to 
insert  the  hour  as  well  as  the  date.     The  effect  of  this  is  shown  in 

p.  76,  voce        two  cases  reported  in  Spottiswoode's  Practicks — the  first,  Inglia  v. 

u  dobtors!""*  M'Gubiey  28th  January  1630.  Here  one  creditor  had  used  arrestment, 
and  the  other  had  intimated  an  assignation,  upon  the  same  day,  and 
they  striving  for  preference,  the  Lords,  in  respect  of  both  their  dili- 
gences concurring,  would  not  prefer  the  one  to  the  other,  but  divided 

p.  20,  voce        the  sum  betwixt  them.     In  the  other  case,  that  o{  Balcangtud,  30th 

II  »    « 1*    tf  '  *      ' 

ASBignauon.  January  1629,  there  was  also  an  arrestment  and  an  intimation  upon 
the  same  day,  and  the  Lords  preferred  the  arrester,  partly  upon  this 
ground,  that  the  officer  s  execution  bore  the  hour  as  well  as  the  day 
of  arrestment,  which  hour  was  before  the  hour  of  intimation.     In 

M.  2795.  Cv^  y.Oarbet  S  Co.,  8th  March  1775,  the  instrument  of  intimation 

bore  that  it  was  made  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  the  assignation  was,  therefore,  preferred  to  a  confirma- 
tion granted  the  same  day,  the  hour  of  cause  in  the  Commissary  Court 
not  being  until  eleven  o'clock.  If  the  debtor  is  not  found  personally, 
then  the  intimation  is  made  at  his  dwelling-house  in  presence  of  a 
notary  and  witnesses.  The  competency  of  an  intimation  at  the 
dwelling-house,  when  the  debtor  was  not  found,  was  doubted  in  the 
case  of  Hume,  immediately  to  be  referred  to ;  but  the  sufficiency  of 

M.  848.  such  intimations  is  now  established  by  long  usage.  In  Hume  v.  Hume, 

26th  July  1632,  intimation  at  the  market-cross  of  the  head  burgh  of 
the  sheriffdom,  where  the  party  dwelt,  was  found  to  be  inept  When 
the  debtor  is  abroad,  it  is  the  practitioner's  duty  to  follow  strictly 
the  mode  of  intimation  prescribed  by  law.     Formerly  the  proper  mode 
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of  intimation  to  a  party  furth  of  the  kingdom,  was  bj  execution  at 
the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  shore  of  Leith  ;  but  this 
was  afterwards  regulated  by  the  Act  6  Geo.  iv.  cap.  120,  §  51,  which 
enacts,  that  such  citations  and  intimations  shall  be  made  by  delivery 
of  a  copy  thereof  at  the  record  office  of  the  keeper  of  the  records  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  They  are  now,  by  A.  S.,  24th  December  1838, 
§  7,  made  at  the  office  of  the  keeper  of  edictal  citations,  since  the 
disjunction  of  the  offices  of  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  Court,  and  of 
keeper  of  edictal  citations,  by  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict.  cap.  118.  But  as, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ross,  it  is  only  the  voice  of  their  Sovereign  that 
absentees  are  obliged  to  hear,  such  intimations  must  be  made  judi- 
cially, and  this  is  effected  by  letters  of  supplement  under  the  Signet. 
The  writ  narrates  the  ground  of  debt  and  the  assignation,  and  that 
the  debtor  is  furth  of  Scotland,  and  it  contains  a  charge  to  messengers- 
at-arms  to  pass  with  a  notary  and  witnesses  to  the  office,  and  there 
to  make  intimation.  Of  this  writ  there  is  a  form  in  the  Juridical 
Styles.  As  this  is  the  mode  of  intimation  to  an  absent  person  pre-  iii.280;2d£cl°* 
scribed  by  Statute,  it  ought  to  be  strictly  observed,  but  that  need  not 
prevent  notification  by  letter  also.  On  the  contrary,  the  Court  will 
always  regard  favourably  whatever  exertion  may  be  made  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  party  concerned.  When 
there  is  more  than  one  debtor,  it  is  agreed  by  the  authorities  that 
intimation  to  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  conveyance ; 
but  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  such  intima- 
tion to  a  single  obligant,  if  the  debt  shall  be  paid  to  the  cedent  by 
another  obligant,  who  has  received  no  intimation,  then  the  assignee 
will  have  no  redress.  Accordingly,  in  Lyon  v.  Law^  23d  February  m.  1786. 
1610,  intimation  having  been  made  only  to  a  cautioner,  the  Lords 
found  that  the  principal  debtor  was  in  bond  fide  to  pay  to  the  cedent, 
and  that  he  and  all  the  cautioners  were  thereby  liberated.  It  is  Ihtimation 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  an  assignation  ought  to  be  Ttompant^ 
btimated,  as  in  the  case  of  a  trading  company  or  other  collective  inoorposatioh. 
bodies.  The  object  should  be  to  attain  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
same  certainty  of  certioration  as  is  effected  by  personal  notice  to  an 
individual  debtor.  Intimation  to  an  hospital  was  held  to  be  suffi- 
ciently made  by  service  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  incorporation ;  Keir  M.  738. 
y.Memies's  Creditors,  10th  January  1739.  It  is  evidently  most  de- 
sirable, however,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  intimation  should  be  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  incorporation.  Acknowledgment  in  the  books 
of  a  collective  body  appears  to  form  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  cer- 
tioration of  an  individual ;  and  when  thus  recorded  in  a  permanent 
fonn,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  objection,  that  by  individual  neglect 
the  information  has  not  reached  the  acting  organ  of  the  body.  Entries 
of  this  description  are  now  made  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine  by 
insurance  companies,  acknowledging  intimation  of  transfers  of  their 
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policies  ;  and  certificates  of  such  entries  are  given  ont  to  the  parties, 
which  form  undoubted  evidence  of  intimation.  Such  acknowledgment, 
however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  incor- 
poration or  other  body,  and,  where  that  is  not  attainable,  the  prudent 

M.  850.  course  will  be  to  intimate  to  all  the  officers.     In  the  case  of  Watscm 

V.  Murdoch,  19th  November  1756,  an  intimation  made  to  two  clerks, 
who  were  also  managers  of  a  trading  company,  was  held  to  divest  the 
cedent ;  but  in  this  case  a  minute  of  the  intimation  was  entered  in 
the  company's  books.  The  necessity  of  the  greatest  caution  in  dealing 

8  D.  472.  with  such  cases  is  shown  by  the  decision  in  HiU  v.  Lindaay,  7th  Feb- 
ruary 1846,  where  an  assignation  by  a  partner  of  his  share  in  a  com- 
pany's stock  was  held  not  to  be  duly  intimated  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  assignee  was  de  facto  manager  of  the  company,  but  without 
a  regular  appointment  as  manager.  This  judgment  was  given  with 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  Bench. 

Equipolijcxts       EquipoUents  to  formal  intimation. — Formerly  intimation   by  a 

TO  iMTiMATK>N.  j^q^q^jj  yj^^^  jj^j J  ^q  ]yQ  ^j^  indispousable  formality,  which  could  not  be 

otherwise  supplied,  however  strong  might  be  the  evidence  of  the 
M.  858.  debtor's  knowledge,  and,  in  the  old  case  of  Stevinson  v.  Graigmxllar^ 

27th  January  1624,  effect  was  denied  to  an  assignation,  although 

ratified  by  the  debtor,  because  intimation  had  not  been  given  by  a 

notary.     This  notion,  however,  has  now  been  long  exploded,  and 

intimation  may  be  made  by  various  other  means,  as  effectually  as  in 

the  notarial  form,  the  law  being  satisfied,  if  it  is  made  to  appear  that 

the  debtor  is  truly  certiorated.     These  other  methods  are  termed  equi- 

poUent9 — that  is,  steps  equivalent  to  the  former  notarial  act.    The 

Effect  of        first  question  which  occurs,  regards  the  legal  effect  of  the  debtor's 

VATE^"  *  vT'     private  knowledge  of  the  assignation,  when  no  intimation  has  been 

LEDGE.  made  ;  and  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  debtor's  private 

knowledge  cannot  be  pleaded  by  the  assignee  in  a  case  where  there 
is  a  competition  of  creditors,  such  private  knowledge  not  being  a 
completion  of  the  assignment,  which  will,  therefore,  be  postponed 
to  debts  secured  by  arrestment,  or  by  assignations  duly  intimated. 
M.  859.  This  is  settled  by  the  old  decision  o{  Adamson  v.  MacmitchdL,  15th 

June  1624,  and  by  other  cases  to  a  similar  effect.  It  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult question,  however,  whether  the  debtor  possessing  private  know- 
ledge of  an  assignation  is  in  maid  Jide,  when  there  is  no  competition 
of  creditors  to  pay  to  the  cedent.  Such  payment  was  found  unwar- 
M.  865.  ran  table  in  the  case  of  Leith  v.  Garden,  16th  February  1703  ;  but,  in 

M.  873.  the  later  case  of  Dicksons  v.  Trotter,  18th  January  1776,  it  appears 

to  have  been  held  not  relevant  to  aver  private  knowledge  of  the 
assignation,  as  equivalent  to  intimation.     A  verbal  promise  by  the 
Inst.  iii.  5. 4.     debtor  to  pay  is  stated  by  Mr.  Erskine  to  be  equivalent  to  inti- 
mation, but  there  appears  no  sufficient  authority  for  this ;  and  by 
M.  866.  the  case  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  v.  Dickson,  25th  July  1718,  it 
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was  decided  that  a  communing  does  not  supply  the  want  of  inti- 
mation. 

The  first  class  of  acts,  which  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  notarial  (i.)  Judicial 
intimation,  are  those  of  a  judicial  character — as,  for  instance,  the  ^^^' 
institution  of  an  action,  in  which  the  assignation  is  founded  upon  ; 
or  the  production  of  it  in  a  process  to  which  the  debtor  is  a  party. 
It  was  BO  found,  where  the  deed  was  produced  in  a  multiplepoinding ; 
DmgaU  v.  Gordon,  17th  November  1795.     A  charge  of  homing,  in  m.  861. 
which  the  assignation  is  founded  on,  is  an  equipollent  of  a  similar 
character.     But,  in  the  case  of  Westraw  v.  WiUiamson,  14th  March  M.859. 
1626,  an  execution  of  inhibition  was  held  not  to  amount  to  intima- 
tion, ''  the  said  inhibition  not  being  spectfice  execute."'    The  debtor's  (2.)  Debtok's 
written  engagement  to  pay  to  the  assignee  is  equivalent  to  intima-  oaowibnt  to 
tion;  M^CHUy,  Hutchison,  22d  January  1630.     In  the  case  of  the  pat. 
Earl  of  Selkirk  v.  Gray,  22d  July  1708,  it  was  held  in  the  Court  of  M.  860. 
Session,  that  a  holograph  letter  from  the  debtor  promising  payment  ^-  '*^^^- 
was  not  equivalent  to  intimation  ;  but  this  was  reversed  upon  appeal.  Bobertson's 
The  debtor's  holograph  acknowledgment  of  intimation  is  sufficient,  ^^^'  P*  ^* 
and  it  does  not  require  to  be  attested  by  witnesses  ;  Newton  &  Co,  M.  850. 
V.  CoUogan,  23d  November  1785.    This  is  the  practical  mode  of  inti- 
mation, which  is  most  generally  observed.     It  is  opposed,  as  we  had 
already  occasion  to  notice,  to  the  general  doctrine,  that  holograph 
writings  do  not  prove  their  own  date,  and  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Newton  A,  Co,  was  pronounced  on  the  ground  of  universal  usage. 
In  FoSoce  v.  Daviee,  27th  May  1853,  intimation  by  letter  from  the  15  D.  688. 
assignee's  agent  to  the  debtor,  with  an  answer  returned  by  the 
debtor's  agent,  was  held  sufficient ;  and  an  opinion  was  indicated  on 
the  Bench,  that  without  the  answer  the  letter  of  intimation,  if  found 
in  the  debtor's  hands,  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessaiy  that  the  debtor  should  expressly  acknowledge  himself  to 
be  debtor.     Payment  of  interest  of  the  debt  to  the  assignee  is  also  (3.)  Payment 
equivalent  to  intimation.     This  was  one  of  the  points  in  the  case  of  ^^  ^'*'»^»«»t- 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  v.  Merchiston's  Creditors,  30th  July  1729,  in  M.  868. 
which  the  Lords  held  the  circumstances  not  equivalent  to  intima- 
tion, but  the  judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal ;  Earl  of  Aberdeen  v.  Craig.  &  Stew. 
Earl  of  March,  9th  April  1730.     This  case  also  settles,  that  notice  to  ^^^'  ^' 
&  factor  and  a  memorandum,  made  by  him  in  the  books  of  his  princi- 
pal, that  the  debt  is  conveyed  to  the  assignee,  is  sufficient  intimation. 

Intimation  may  be  proved  rd>tM  ipsis  etfactis,  as  by  the  attend-  (4.)  Intimation 
ance  of  the  assignee  at  a  meeting  of  proprietors,  and  acting  and  ^2Je?/^l>. 
voting  as  in  right  of  the  cedent  by  virtue  of  the  assignation.     In 
such  a  case,  the  terms  of  the  minutes  of  meeting  not  being  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  the  party  was  allowed  a  proof  by  parole,  that  his 
assignation  was  produced  and  read  at  the  meeting  ;  HiU  v.  Lindsay,  lo  D.  78. 
12tli  November  1847. 

17 
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Leoai.  axd  There  are  various  assignations^  wliicb^  from  their  legal  character 

■Tnww^Mir'^^  or  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  or  from  both  of  these  elements 
Quiu  Ko  urn-  combined,  do  not  require  intimation — assignations,  for  instance,  which 
*^"^''  the  law  makes  by  its  own  strength,  as  an  adjudication,  which  operates 

as  a  transfer  of  rents  even  without  infeftment.  An  adjudication  was, 
M.  2766.  therefore,  preferred  to  an  arrestment ;  Lord  Justtce-  Clerk  Home 

V.  Fairhclmy  23d  February  1671.  Marriage  also,  which  implies  an 
assignation  of  the  wife's  moveables,  requires  no  intimation.  But 
these  assignations,  although  they  complete  the  right  of  the  adjndger 
and  husband,  do  not  necessarily  Interpol  the  debtor,  and  if  he  shall 
pay  in  ignorance,  he  will  not  be  liable  in  second  payment  An 
assignation  by  a  woman  before  marriage  is  preferable,  although  not 
intimated,  to  the  husband's  right  created  by  the  marriage,  because 
the  previous  assignation  is  an  obligation  or  debt  of  the  wife,  which 
M.  5776.  the  husband  is  liable  to  make  good ;  RdberUon  v.  Lord  HcUker- 

H.2858.  toun,  6th  December  1673  ;  Till  v.  Jamesons,  27th  July  1763.     The 

most  frequent  and  familiar  example  of  judicial  assignation  is  that 
Fufenoto,  effected  by  sequestration  under  the  bankrupt  Statutes,  which,  by  the 
p.  252.  force  of  the  enactment  already  cited,  effects  an  immediate  transfer  of 

the  bankrupt's  property.  No  personal  intimation  of  this  assignment 
to  tlie  debtors  of  the  bankrupt  is  required.  Of  this  there  is  a  strik- 
7  D.276.  jQg  example  in  Adam  v.  Macrobbte,  17th  January  1845,  where  a  sum 
of  money  lying  in  bank  in  the  bankrupt's  name,  and  which  never 
came  into  the  trustee's  hands,  was  held  nevertheless  to  have  been 
transferred  to  him  by  the  sequestration,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  arrest- 
ment by  the  bankrupt's  subsequent  creditors.  The  same  is  the  rule 
with  respect  to  an  English  commission  of  bankrupt,  which,  like 
marriage,  passes  personal  property  all  the  world  over  without  inti- 
2  Dow*s  App.    mation  ;  Selkrig  v.  Daviee,  23d  March  1814.   But  an  English  deed  of 

assignment  pleaded  upon  in  Scotland  requires  intimation ;  Oarrick 
1  8. 485.  V.  Dickie's  Assignees,  30th  May  1822  * 


*  A  pursuer  obtained  inUrim  decree  of  payment  in  an  action,  upon  the  dependence  of 
which  she  had  used  arrestments.  She  then  raised  a  iiirthcoming,  which  was  defended  hj 
the  same  parties  who  had  defended  the  prerions  action.  Thej  maintained  that  the  fundi 
in  question  had  been  specially  assigned  to  them  in  trust  for  creditors  by  an  English  credi- 
tor-deed, before  the  date  of  the  pursuers  arrestments  ;  and  that  such  creditor-deed  operated, 
by  the  Law  of  England,  a  complete  transference  of  the  debtor's  funds  to  the  exclusioa  of 
subsequent  proceedings  by  indiyidual  creditors.  The  Court  held,  that  the  defences  were 
incompetent — that,  even  if  they  had  been  competent,  the  question,  whether  the  English 
creditor-deed  excluded  the  arrestments,  related  to  a  competition  of  diligence  for  attaching  a 
fund  in  Scotland,  and  fell  to  be  determined  by  the  Law  of  Scotland,  which  requires  intima- 
tion of  the  assignation — and  that  no  intimation,  or  equipollent  to  intimation,  of  the  creditor 
17  D.  1063.  deed  had  been  proved  ;  Donaldton  v.  Ord^  5th  July  1865.  In  the  previous  case  of  Wd- 
15  D.  688.  Icu:^  y.  Daviea^  27th  May  1853,  the  same  question  had  arisen.     There,  a  deed  of  assign- 

ment was  executed  by  a  party  residing  in  England,  in  favour  of  English  creditors,  of  sumi 
due  to  him  in  Scotland.  The  liord  Ordinary  (Ruthekfurd)  expressed  a  strong  opinion, 
that  the  deed  did  not  require  to  be  followed  by  intimation,  to  enable  it  to  compete  with 
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Personal  intimation  is  unnecessary  in  deeds  perfected  by  registra-  Ihtimatioh 
tion  for  publication — as,  for  instance,  the  assignation  of  a  right  of  wHMaDEED 
reversion  ;  Begg  v.  Begg^  5th  December  1665.*    It  is  scarcely  neces-  pbrfkcted  by 
sary,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  recording  of  an  assignation,  or  other  M.^eaol"^*' 
deed  relating  to  a  personal  right,  cannot  in  any  respect  supply  the 
place  of  intimation,  because  the  registers,  appropriated  to  such  deeds, 
are  for  the  purposes  of  preservation  and  diligence,  and  even  if  they 
were  recorded  in  a  register  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  publication,  that 
conld  have  no  effect,  since  the  lieges  are  bound  to  look  there  only  for 
the  deeds  proper  to  that  register  in  terms  of  the  Statute.     Intima-  Or  whbke 
tion  is  unnecessary,  when  the  debtor  is  himself  a  party  to  the  deed  ^^ro*-^  ^artt 
containing  the  assignation  ;  Charteris  v.  Sindair,  27th  November  M.  2876. 
1707;  Tumbtdl  v.  Stewart  and  Inglis,  12th  June  1751  ;  Paul  v.  J^|^jg 
Boyd^g  Trustee^  22d  May  1835.     The  doctrine  is  contained  in  the 
note  of  Lord  Corehousb,  Ordinary,  in  the  last  case. 

Effect  of  completed  Assignation, — ^When  an  assignation  is  duly 
intimated,  the  immediate  effect  is  to  divest  the  cedent  and  transfer 
his  rights  to  the  assignee     In  order  to  this  result,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  cedent  have  truly  a  right  to  transfer,  and  that  the  Riort  assigned 
right  he  has  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  transmitted  by  JJ^dbecapable 
assignation,  since  no  legal  instruments,  however  regular  in  their  form  of  tkansmu- 
and  completion,  will  transfer  a  right  which  either  does  not  exist,  or  ®'^^' 
which  is  incapable  of  transmission  by  the  particular  instrument 
employed     Therefore  an  assignation  of  a  legacy,  executed  and  inti- 
mated to  the  intended  executor  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  was 
held  to  be  inept,  for  there  was  no  debt,  the  legacy  being  revocable  at 
the  testator's  pleasure,  and  there  was  no  debtor  to  whom  intimation 
could  be  made,  the  testator  not  being  a  debtor,  nor  could  the  execu- 
tor hold  that  character  until  his  appointment  became  effectual  by  the 
death  of  the  testator;  Bedwells  v.  Tod,  2d  December  1819.     Again,  F.  C' 
if  the  cedent's  right  be  undoubted,  that  will  not  avail,  unless  it  be  of 
a  kind  transmissible  by  assignation.    Thus,  alimentary  rights  cannot 

vrestmentB  used  sabseqnently  m  Scotland.    But  the  Court  found  it  unnecessary  to  decide 
the  point 

*  Under  articles  of  roup,  A.  feued  lands  from  the  ezposer,  who  granted  a  charter  in  his 
laToor.  B.,  having  suhsequently  acquired  the  lands,  executed  over  them  a  bond  and  dispo- 
sition in  security,  which  was  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines,  in  terms  of  10  &  11  Yict. 
^  Mi  §  1.  B.  having  become  bankrupt,  his  trustee  discovered  that  no  valid  feudal  title  to 
^  lands  had  ever  been  constituted,  and  he,  accordingly,  sued  the  superior  to  grant  a 
charter  in  his  favour  as  trustee.  The  holder  of  the  bond  and  disposition  in  security 
Appeared,  and  claimed  a  preferable  right  It  was  held,  that  under  the  articles  of  roup  and 
charter  the  bankrupt  had  a  personal  right  to  obtain  a  charter  of  the  lands — that  the  personal 
right  was  carried  by  the  assignation  to  writs  in  the  bond  and  disposition  in  security — ^that 
the  registration  of  this  bond  was  equivalent  to  intimation  of  that  conveyance  of  the  personal 
right— and,  therefore,  that  the  trustee  could  only  obtain  a  charter  under  burden  of  the  bond-  X8  D.  47  • 
holder^B  preferable  right;  Edmond  v.  Magistrates  of  Alerdeenj  16th  November  1866,  3  Macq.  App 
affirmed  26th  February  1868.  116. 
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M.  10413. 


be  assigned,  for  the  transference  of  them  is  iuconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  condition  of  the  grant,  viz.,  the  application  of  the  fond 
to  the  grantee's  personal  support  This  principle  was  applied  in 
Mackenzie  v.  Morrison^  19th  May  1791,  where  an  assignment  of  the 
annuity  payable  to  the  widow  of  a  minister  under  the  Act  1 7  6ea  u. 
cap.  11,  was  found  invalid.  There  are  numerous  cases  to  the  same 
effect  under  the  head  Pebsokal  akd  T&ansmissible,  in  the  Dictionary. 
The  exception  to  the  rule  is  in  consonance  with  its  principle,  viz., 
that  alimentary  funds  may  be  assigned  for  alimentaiy  debts.  This 
is  illustrated  by  Wadddl  v.  Wadddl,  26th  November  1836.  Rights, 
Rights,  enjoy-  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  a  deiectuepersona^hr^  intransmissible — asan  office, 
^J^Jf^^   or  an  agricultural  lease  ;  and  other  rights  falling  under  this  head  will 

be  found  specified  in  Erskine's  Institutes.  Assignation  is  not  a  habUu 
modus  of  transferring  heritable  property,  or  debts  heritably  secured  ; 
AflBiGKATiov  IS  and  so  a  posterior  adjudger  of  an  heritable  debt  was  preferred  to 

MOT  ▲  habiU 

TRAHSMlfltilON 
OF  HBRITAOB. 

M.  829. 


15  S. 151. 


pertoncBt  arb 

MOT  TKAX6MI8 
81BLE. 


13  S.  615. 


Effect  of 
ihtimated 
a88ioiiation. 


an  assignee ;  Anetruther  v.  BUick,  27th  July  1 626.  But,  although  a 
proper  heritable  right  is  not  transmissible  by  assignation,  the  pro- 
prietor's right  to  exact  the  rents  of  tenants  in  possession  may  be 
assigned,  and  an  intimated  assignation  of  rents  to  become  due  at 
future  terms  was  held  effectual  in  Flowerdew  v.  Buchan,  5th  March 
1835.  A  distinction  was  pointed  out  in  Lord  Jbff&bt's  interlocutor 
between  arrestment,  which  attaches  only  what  is  past  due,  and  assig- 
nation, by  which  both  debts  already  due,  and  future  and  contingent 
debts,  may  be  conveyed. 

When  the  right  of  the  cedent  is  undoubted,  and  is  transmissible  by 
assignation,  then  an  assignation  of  it,  duly  intimated,  not  only  divests 
the  cedent,  and  clothes  the  assignee  with  the  right,  and  the  grounds 
of  it,  as  specified  in  the  conveyance,  but  it  vests  him  also  with  dili- 
gence done  by  the  cedent,  and  with  every  right  corroborative  of  that 
expressed,  although  such  corroborative  rights  be  not  mentioned  in  the 
deed.  Thus,  where  a  party,  having  right  by  assignation  to  two  bonds, 
sued  the  son  of  the  debtor,  who  was  liable  not  as  representing  his 
father,  but  as  having  granted  a  bond  of  corroboration  to  the  pursuer's 
cedent,  which  bond  of  corroboration,  however,  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  assignment,  the  son  pleaded  that  the  assignee  had  no  title  to  sue 
him,  because  he  had  obtained  no  right  to  the  bond  of  corroboration, 
the  assignation  not  containing  even  the  ordinary  words  of  style,  ^' with 
"  all  that  hath  followed,  or  may  follow  thereupon/'  But  the  corro- 
borative riglit  was  held  to  pass  by  implication,  through  the  force  of 
2  Br.  8iipp.i97.  the  assignation  of  the  debt  itself;  Cultiev.Earl  ofAirly^  3d  Februaiy 

1676.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  assignation  of  a  bond  under 
suspension  was  held  to  carry  right  to  the  bond  of  caution  in  the  sus- 
pension ;  Lydl  V.  Chrystie,  11th  March  1823. 

As  assignation  gives  the  assignee  right  to  do  diligence,  and  to 
pursue  action,  in  his  own  name.     Formerly  this  right  was  held  to  be 
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precluded,  if  the  cedent  died  before  intimation,  because,  the  convey- 
ance being  incomplete,  the  fund  was  held  to  be  in  bonis  of  the  cedent, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  assignee,  therefore,  to  get  confirmation 
of  the  debt  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.     This  difficulty  was  re- 
moved by  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary  1690,  cap.  26,  which  declared,  1690,  c.  26. 
that  assignations  made  by  a  deceased  person,  though  not  intimated 
in  his  lifetime,  should  be  good  titles  to  possess  and  pursue  or  defend, 
''  albeit  the  sums  of  money  or  goods  therein  contained  be  not  con- 
"  firmed."     The  efifect  of  this  enactment  is  distinctly  exhibited  in  the 
ease  of  LyeU,  last  quoted.    The  subsequent  Act,  1693,  cap.  15,  as  we  i693,  c.  15. 
have  already  seen  in  examining  the  registration  clause,  enabled  the 
holder  of  an  assignation,  though  not  intimated,  to  register  it  for  exe- 
cution after  the  death  of  the  grantor.   By  this  Act  also,  the  assignee  of 
a  right  in  a  depending  process  is  entitled,  on  production  of  his  assig- 
nation after  the  cedent's  death,  to  insist  in  the  cause  without  requiring 
an  action  and  decree  of  transference  as  formerly.   A  completed  assig-  Djliobncb  mat 
nation  empowers  the  assignee  to  proceed  with  diligence  either  in  the  ^^ '"  ^^^^ 
cedent's  name,  if  the  cedent  be  alive,  or  in  his  own ;  Orier  v.  Maoh  cedent  ok 
wdl,  20th  November  1621.     But,  if  diligence  is  once  begun  in  the  *"«»»»"■• 
cedent's  name,  the  subsequent  steps  cannot  proceed  in  name  of  the 
assignee  without  judicial  authority,  for  a  messenger-at-arms  is  no 
judge  of  the  validity  or  effect  of  a  deed — ^his  powers  are  limited  to  the 
terms  of  the  warrant  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  cannot,  therefore, 
ehange  the  instance  without  a  new  warrant.   In  Stewart  v.  Hay,  11th  m.  834. 
Jane  1745,  the  Court  remitted.to  the  Keeper  and  Writers  to  the  Sig- 
net, who  reported  that,  in  all  cases  of  executors  and  assignees,  it  was 
the  practice  to  raise  new  diligence,  and  the  Court  decided  accordingly, 
that  an  arrestment  used  by  an  assignee  in  his  own  name  without 
obtaining  new  diligence,  was  inept.    Upon  the  same  ground,  a  poind- 
ing was  suspended;  Kyle  v.  Thomson,  12th  June  1813.     But  thep.  c. 
competency  of  diligence  by  caption  in  the  assignee's  name,  where 
the  charge  has  been  at  the  instance  of  the  cedent,  is  shown  by  Toung  M.  8137. 
y*  Buchanan,  24th  January  1799.     In  practice,  it  is  prudent  for  the 
cedent  not  to  allow  diligence  or  action  to  be  sued  in  his  name,  as  he 
will  be  responsible  for  damages  and  expenses  that  may  result.     This 
is  the  rule  followed  by  banks.     If  the  debt  be  sued  on  at  the  cedent's 
instance,  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  refer  to  the  cedent's  oath,  which 
will  affect  the  assignee ;  and  generally  the  debt  may  be  disproved  by 
the  cedent's  oath  before  intimation,  but  not  afterwards  ;  Pitfoddels  m.  12454. 
V.  laird  of  Glenkindy,  16th  February  1662  ;  Fraser  v.  Fraser,  12th  M.  844. 
February  1678.     Even  after  intimation,  however,  the  debtor  can  have 
access  to  the  oath  of  the  cedent,  if  he  can  prove  by  reference  to  the  Reference  to 
assignee's  oath  or  otherwise,  that  the  assignation  has  not  been  granted  ®^''"  ^^ 
for  an  onerous  cause.     Generally,  whenever  the  debtor  can  show  that 
the  assignee  holds  the  debt  not  on  his  own  account,  but  in  trust  for 
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another  partj,  the  debtor  will  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  objections 
he  can  state  to  diligence  at  the  instance  of  the  party  who  has  the 
true  interest  in  the  assignment  In  Knox  v.  Martin,  12th  Febroary 
1850,  the  consideration  for  the  assignation  having  been  truly  paid  by 
one  not  entitled  to  charge  the  debtor,  the  nominal  assignee  was  held 
not  entitled  to  charge  him.  This  judgment  bears  also,  that,  where 
an  assignation  is  ex  facie  absolute,  it  can  be  proved  to  be  in  trust 
only  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  grantee.  The  proof  here  consisted 
of  books  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  assignee,  which  were  held  to  be 
his  writ. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  a  completed  assignation,  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  to  the  cases  in  which  the  cedent,  although  vested  in  the 
property  conveyed,  and  ex  facie  absolute  owner,  is  in  reality  a  holder 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  others,  whose  right  does  not  appear  npon 
the  face  of  the  titla  The  ordinary  rule,  assiffnatue  utiturjureatictoris, 
was  long  held  to  settle,  that  the  assignee  could  have  no  right  or  in- 
terest of  any  description  in  the  thing  assigned,  which  the  cedent 
himself  did  not  possess.  A  very  important  distinction,  however,  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  ruling  case  of  Redfeam  v.  Fer- 
rier,  26th  May  1813.  Here  a  share  in  a  company  was  held  by  an 
individual,  who,  although  he  appeared  to  be  the  sole  owner,  was  in 
reality  a  trustee  merely  for  others,  with  whose  funds  the  share  had 
been  purchased.  The  right  of  these  others,  however,  did  not  appear 
in  the  company's  books.  The  ostensible  owner  granted  an  assignation 
of  the  share  in  security  of  money  lent  to  him  individually,  substituting 
the  assignee  in  security  in  his  full  right  and  place,  with  power  to  sell. 
This  assignation  was  intimated,  and  a  competition  having  arisen 
between  the  assignee  and  those  who  were  the  true  owners  under  the 
latent  arrangement,  the  Court  of  Session  gave  effect  to  the  rule 
assignatue  utit^ir  jure  auctoris,  and  preferred  the  latent  owners.  The 
House  of  Lords,  however,  took  a  different  view,  and  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Redbsbalb  and  Lord  Eldok  are  very  instructive.  The  former 
shows,  by  an  examination  of  the  dicta  of  the  Institutional  Writers, 
that  the  maxim  applies  only  to  questions  between  the  debtor  and  the 
assignee,  and  is  not  applicable  to  questions  arising  between  two  parties, 
both  claiming  under  the  right  of  the  cedent — that  the  party  claiming 
upon  the  latent  right  was  entitled  only  to  compel  an  assignment, 
while  the  assignee  had  actually  obtained  and  intimated  such  a  con- 
veyance. His  Lordship,  therefore,  held  it  absurd  to  say,  that  the 
right  of  a  latent  trust  should  be  preferred  to  an  intimated  assign- 
ment. The  Lord  Chancellor  took  the  same  view,  and  remarked  : — 
''  If  latent  equities  were  suffered  to  prevail  against  assignations,  the 
''  effect  would  be  that  nothing  could  ever  be  assigned  ;  for,  as  long  as 
"  their  Scotch  neighbours  retained  any  part  of  their  characteristic 
''  shrewdness,  they  would  never  take  an  assignment,  if  they  were 
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'^  aware  that,  by  means  of  latent  equities,  such  assignments  might 
"  give  them  nothing."  This  important  doctrine  received  effect  in 
the  subsequent  cases  of  AUwood  v.  Kinnear  <t  Sons,  11th  July  1832;  lo  S.  817. 
and  Bums  v.  Laurie's  Trustees,  7th  July  1 840 ;  and  it  will  be  well  2  D.  1348- 
for  the  young  Conveyancer  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  principle  which 
they  establish,  there  being  frequent  occasion  in  practical  business  to 
refer  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  parties  dealing  with  the  latent  owner, 
who  has  the  beneficial  interest,  are  subject  to  his  obligations  to  the 
ostensible  owner,  in  whom  the  title  stands.  So,  where  a  bank  took 
in  pledge  from  A.,  the  real  owner,  shares  registered  in  the  name  of 
B.,  and  B.  was  afterwards  called  on  to  pay  instalments,  the  bank  was 
held  bound  either  to  relieve  B.,  or  to  give  up  the  shares,  that  he  might 
sell  and  relieve  himself ;  Barron  v.  National  Bank,  28th  February  14  D.  565. 
1852.  The  rule,  however,  that  a  latest  trust  cannot  compete  with 
an  intimated  assignation,  is  limited  to  the  case  of  special  assignees, 
and  is  not  available  to  creditors  claiming  under  the  general  assig- 
nation effected  by  a  sequestration.  They  take  the  property  as  it 
stood  in  their  debtor,  and  as  they  have  no  special  assignment  of  the 
fund,  the  latent  trust  prevails  over  the  general  assignment,  because 
the  party  entitled  to  plead  it  has  in  a  manner  a  jus  in  re.  This  is 
settled  by  the  cases  of  DingwaU  v.  M'Combie,  6th  June  1822 ;  Gordon  i  8. 50i. 
V.  Cheyne,  5th  February  1824.*  2  S.  675. 

Variety  in  the  Form  of  the  Assignation. — We  have  thus  fully  re- 
viewed the  terms  and  effect  of  the  completed  assignation.  The  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  apply 
generally  to  all  assignations,  whatever  may  be  the  subject-matter  con- 
veyed. There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
thing  assigned  occasions  a  variety  in  form  and  even  in  principle,  and 
to  these  we  shall  now  shortly  advert-f" 

(1.)  It  was  formerly  held,  that  an  open  account  might  be  trans-  Trahbfebehcb 
ferred  by  an  order  to  pay  endorsed  upon  it,  and  that  such  order  did  ^JJ^*  ^^ 

*  See  also  the  case  of  Bdmond  v.  Gordon^  note,  aupra  p.  252. 

t  The  fourth  Section  of  the  Transmission  of  Moveahle  Property  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  25  &  26  Vict, 
provides  that  "  The  following  words  in  this  Act,  and  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  this  Act,  c.  85,  §  4. 
"  shall  hare  the  several  meanings  herehy  assigned  to  them,  unless  there  be  something  in 
"  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  word  *  bond  * 
"  and  the  word  '  conTejance '  shall  extend  to  and  include  personal  bonds  for  payment  or 
"  perfimnance,  bonds  of  caution,  hpnds  of  guarantee,  bonds  of  relief,  bonds  and  assignations 
"  in  security  cf  every  kind,  decreets  of  any  CJourt,  policies  of  assuranoe  of  any  assurance 
"company  or  association  in  Scotland,  whether  held  by  parties  resident  in  Scotland  or 
"  elsewhere,  protests  of  bills  or  of  promissory-notes,  dispositions,  assignations,  or  other  con- 
"  veyances  of  moveable  or  personal  property  or  effects,  dssignations,  translations,  and  retro- 
"  cessions,  and  also  probative  extracts  of  lUl  such  deeds  from  the  books  of  any  competent 
"  Court;  the  word  '  assignation'  shall  also  include  translations  and  retrocessions,  and  pro> 
"bative  extracts  thereof;  the  words  'moveable  estate'  shall  extend  to  and  include  all 
"  personal  debts  and  obligations,  and  moveable  or  personal  property  or  effects  of  every 
**  kind." 
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not  require  a  stamp,  not  being  included  in  the  descriptions  contained 

^-  c.  in  the  Acts  ;  Laurie  v.  OgUvy,  6th  February  1810.    The  authority  of 

this  case,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  was  supposed  to  give  to  such  an 

order  the  effect  of  a  transference  or  assignation,  is  affected  by  a  recent 

Vide  supra,     judgment,  which  narrows  the  exemption  from  stamp-duty  to  the  case 

^'    '  of  a  mandate  upon  the  account  to  recover  for  the  mandant ;  and 

settles  that  an  order  upon  an  account  in  these  terms: — **Paylh$ 
"  above  sum  of  £  to  A.  B"  is  a  bill,  and  requires  a  stamp ; 

10  D.  87.  Sutherland  v.  Munro,  13th  November  1847 ;  and  see  cases  there  re- 
ferred to.* 
Transpebencb  (2)  Policies  of  insurance  are  frequent  subjects  of  assignment,  and 
OF  POUCIE8  OF  may  be  conveyed  either  by  direct  words  of  assignment,  describing 
Vide  note  them  by  date,  number,  and  amount,  or,  in  addition  to  these  particu- 
p.  263.  lars,  the  assignment  may  proceed  upon  a  narrative  of  the  terms  of  the 

16  S.  1277.  policy.  In  the  case  of  The  United  Kingdom  Life  Assurance  Comr 
pany,  7th  July  1838,  it  was  decided,  that  the  right  to  a  policy  is  not 
transferred  by  mere  delivery.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  Judges : — 
"  So  important  a  right  as  that  of  a  policy  of  life  assurance  is  not 
*'  effectually  transmitted  from  one  party  to  another  by  merely  pass- 
'^  ing  the  corpus  of  the  policy  from  one  hand  to  another  without  any 
''  assignation  or  intimation  being  executed."  If  bonus  additions  have 
already  accrued,  or  may  be  expected  to  accrue,  the  assignment  should 
bear  explicitly,  whether  such  additions  are  conveyed  along  with  the 
sum  in  the  policy  or  are  not  An  assignment  may  be  made  of  the 
bonus  additions  alone,  or  of  part  of  them,  and  such  conveyances  are 
met  with  in  the  valuable  policies  of  the  old  companies.  The  assigna- 
tion is  completed  by  intimation  at  the  office  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, and  practically,  as  has  already  been  stated,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  effecting  the  intimation,  which  is  voluntarily  received  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Scotch  offices.  The  English  offices  decline  to  grant 
acknowledgments  of  intimation,  but  the  purpose  of  it  is  effected  bj 
leaving  a  notice  of  the  transference  at  the  office,  and  preserving  a 
certificate  of  the  fact  The  necessity  of  intimation  is  shown  by 
13  S.  954.  Strachan  v.  M'Dougal,  19th  June  1835,  where  an  assignation  along 
with  which  the  policy  was  delivered,  was  defeated,  because  not  inti- 
mated, by  the  diligence  of  a  creditor  of  the  cedent.  In  the  assign- 
ment of  policies  the  great  point  of  caution  is  to  ascertain,  that  the 
insurance  has  been  well  effected,  since  it  is  voidable,  if  the  represen- 
tations as  to  the  party's  health  shall  prove  to  be  false.  Another  point 
of  anxiety  in  dealing  with  such  instruments  is  not  so  much  felt  now 
as  formerly,  viz.,  the  fact,  whether  the  insurance  was  made  by  a  party 
having  an  insurable  interest     This  is  no  doubt  required  in  express 

*  Where  a  ram  is  intrusted  to  a  party  for  a  special  porpofle,  a  letter,  directing  him  to  pay 
over  the  money  in  fbrtheranoe  of  that  purpose,  and  held  as  intimated  by  the  tmstee,  does  not 
5  D.  1100.         require  any  stamp  ;  Brierly  t.  MacHntoaht  Ist  June  1843. 
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terms  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  1 4  Geo.  iii.  cap.  48,  and  in  strict 
law  the  policy  becomes  ineffectual  in  the  event  of  the  interest  ceasing. 
Thus  a  creditor  of  William  Pitt  having  effected  an  insurance  on  his 
Ufe  for  £500,  and  having  after  Mr.  Pitt's  death  received  payment 
from  his  executors,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  recover  against  the 
offica  The  insurance  companies,  however,  have  not  found  it  for  their 
interest  rigidly  to  apply  this  rule,  and  they  generally  pay  without 
inquiry.  With  a  view  to  these  points,  and  to  confidence  in  the  trans- 
action generally,  it  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the 
assignee  should  have  confidence  in  the  trustworthy  character  of  the 
parties  with  whom  he  deals ;  otherwise,  he  may  be  exposed  to  great 
embarrassment  and  difficulty  in  making  good  the  claim.  Thus,  he 
must  have  reasonable  certainty  that  the  necessary  certificate  of  death 
will  be  attainable  when  that  event  shall  occur ;  otherwise,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  recover  payment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  forced  to 
continue  disbursements  for  premiums  as  a  measure  of  precaution  to 
prevent  the  lapse  of  the  policy. 

(3.)  From  the  observations  formerly  made  in  treating  generally  of  Asbiommentb 
objections  to  deeds  arising  from  their  subject-matter,  it  is  evident  ^J  ^p^""" 
that  the  assignation  of  the  salary  of  an  office  is,  in  some  instances, 
absolutely  incompetent,  and  it  must  be  regarded,  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  an  undesirable  species  of  security. 

(4.)  A  patent  right  may  be  assigned,  but  this  must  be  done  with  Assiovmemt  op 
a  due  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  right,  which  always  provide  ^^"^  wohtb. 
that  the  patent  shall  be  void,  if  transferred  to  more  than  five  persons. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mode  of  intimating  the  assignment 
of  a  patent,   and  the  assignee  must,  therefore,  confide  in  a  large 
measure  in  the  trustworthiness  and  credit  of  thepatentea    It  is  now 
settled  by  The  Advocate-OenerdL  v.  OawcM,  20th  May  1848,  that  the  lO  D.  969. 
right  of  a  patent  invention  is  personal  property. 

(5.)  Literary  property  or  copyright  may  also  be  assigned,  and  the  Assionmbnt  of 
assignment  made  effectual  by  observing  the  provisions  of  5  &  6  Vict.  "^^''^'oht. 
cap.  45 — an  Act  to  amend  the  law  of  copyright 

(6.)  The  stock  of  banks  and  of  other  mercantile  companies  is  gene-  AssioRimrr  of 
flJly  made  assignable  only  according  to  certain  forms  and  regulations,  ■^"^'«^f^'^- 
prescribed  by  the  act  or  deed  of  incorporation  or  constitution.  These 
forms  must  of  course  be  observed.  But,  although  compliance  with 
them  is  indispensable  to  an  absolute  transfer,  so  as  to  constitute  the 
assignee  validly  and  effectually  a  partner  of  the  company  in  place  of 
the  cedent,  such  compliance  is  not  indispensable  in  order  to  create 
ftn  available  interest.  Thus  a  partner  of  a  railway  company,  having 
assigned  his  shares  in  security  of  a  debt,  and  the  assignation  having 
been  intimated  in  ordinary  form,  this  was  held  to  complete  the  secu- 
nty,  and  a  subsequent  arrester  was  held  not  entitled  to  plead  that 
the  forms  of  transfer  prescribed  by  the  Statute  incorporating  the 
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5  D.  379.         company  had  not  been  observed ;  Thomson  v.  FuUartan,  23d  December 

1842.  Peculiar  forms  of  transfer  can  be  pleaded  only  by  the  bank, 
and  where  the  essentials  of  a  transfer  and  intimation  have  been 
observed,  it  is  .irrelevant  for  a  third  party  to  found  on  such  private 

3  S.  92.  rules  ;  Weatherly  v.  TurnbuU,  3d  June  1824 ;  East  Lothian  Bank  ▼. 

3  s.  95.  TumbtUly  3d  June  1824.    When  the  partner  of  a  private  coropanj 

assigns  his  share  of  the  stock,  the  proper  intimation  is,  of  course,  to 
the  other  partners,  or,  it  may  be,  to  a  manager  regularly  constituted ; 
and,  where  there  are  only  two  partners,  it  has  been  held  unnecessary 
to  intimate  an  assignation  by  the  one  partner  to  the  other  of  his 

5  S.  891.  share  of  the  stock  ;  RusseU  v.  Breadalbaney  3d  July  1827 — a  case  in 

which  the  opinion  of  the  Consulted  Judges  bears,  '^  that  the  legal 
'^  form  of  intimation  is  not  necessary  to  complete  an  assignation, 
"  whereby  one  of  two  partners  assigns  his  share  of  the  company  stock 

5  Wil.  &  8b.     "  to  the  other."     The  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal ;  4th  April 

App.  256.  1831.  Here  intimation  was  made  to  the  acting  manager  and  cashier 
of  the  company,  in  consequence  of  the  assignment  having  for  a  long 
period  of  time  been  latent  and  not  acted  upon.  In  practice  the 
prudent  Conveyancer  will  see  that  proper  entries  are  made  in  the 
books  of  the  company  in  such  a  case,  clearly  expressing  the  transfer, 
with  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  its  extent  and  date. 

The  Translation.* — In  what  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  obligations,  we  have  considered  only  the  case  of  transference 
by  the  original  holder.  When  a  debt  is  conveyed  not  by  the  first 
creditor,  but  by  his  assignee,  to  a  third  party,  the  deed  by  which 
this  is  effected  is  called  a  translation.  The  settled  form  of  the  trans- 
lation is  not  founded  upon  the  original  nature  of  the  transmission 
of  obligations  as  a  procuratory  in  rem  suam  ;  and  this  is  to  a 
certain  extent  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  was  quite 
competent  for  the  creditor  in  an  obligation  to  appoint  an  attorney  to 
recover  and  receive  it,  but  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
mandate  that  the  attorney  should  delegate  his  office  to  another. 
Therefore,  the  assignee  being,  according  to  the  original  theory  of  his 
right,  a  procurator  merely  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  no  power  to 
nominate  an  attorney.  Hence  the  translation  assumed  the  form  of  a 
direct  conveyance  ;  and,  while  the  assignation  contains  in  its  terms, 
as  we  have  seen,  unequivocal  evidence  of  its  primary  purpose  to  effect 
a  transference  of  an  intransmissible  right  under  the  colour  of  a  mere 
power  of  attorney,  the  translation  marks  an  epoch  when  such  a  covert 
mode  of  transference  was  found  to  be  inapplicable,  and  exhibits  a 
direct  conveyance  resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  a  legal  necessity — 
thus  doing  in  express  terms  what  the  assignation  also  does  in  effect, 

*  The  traoBlation  maybe  in  the  form  authorized  by  the  "  TranBmission  of  Moveable 
"  Property  (Scotland)  Act,  1862."    See  note,  p.  243. 
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although   it  only  expresses  it  by  circumlocutions  and  implications 
superinduced   upon  its  original  phraseology  of  delegation.     These 
remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  style  of  the  translation  of  a  bond  con- 
tained in  the  Collection  of  the  Juridical  Society.     It  narrates  the  ii.  354, 3d  EJo. 
bond  and  assignation,  the  terms  of  the  bond  being  articulately  and 
distinctly  set  forth.     This  is  necessary  to  perspicuity,  because  this 
narrative  is  the  index  and  measure  of  what  is  afterwards  transmitted 
in  the  conveying  clause.     After  the  cause  of  granting,  the  deed  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Therefore  I  have  transferred  and  made  over,  a$  I  do  hereby 
"  tranefeTy  convey,  and  make  over  to  and  in  favour  of  the  aaidA.y  etc., 
**  the  foresaid  sums"  etc.    This  clause  forms  the  chief  or  only  dis- 
tinction between  the  translation  and  the  assignation  in  its  primary 
form ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  other  clauses,  which 
with  the  remarks  relating  to  them  are  all  equally  applicable  hera 
The  grounds  of  debt  must  be  delivered  according  to  enumeration  in 
the  body  of  the  deed  or  in  an  inventory.   The  translation  is  completed, 
like  the  assignation,  by  intimation.     If  the  assignation  has  not  been 
intimated,  the  grantee  of  the  translation  must,  for  his  own  security, 
intimate  it  also,  for  which  purpose  it  is,  of  course,  essential  that  he 
produce  both  deeds,  so  as  to  certiorate  the  debtor  that  his  title  is 
derived  from  the  original  creditor.    The  transference  of  a  debt  by  the 
holder  of  a  translation  to  another  party,  and  all  subsequent  transfer- 
ences, are  called  conveyances  or  transmissions.     In  every  essential 
particular  their  form  and  mode  of  completion  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  translation.     The  whole  previous  transmissions  ought  always 
to  be  set  forth  in  the  narrative,  so  as  to  deduce  the  right  of  the  new 
holder  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  connexion  from  that  of  the  original 
creditor.     When  a  debt  is  conveyed  by  an  assignee,  or  by  any  subse- 
quent transferee,  not  to  a  stranger,  but  to  a  previous  creditor  or 
cedent,  the  deed  is  called 


The  Retrocession  * — a  word,  which  means  a  yielding  or  giving  back.  The  retkoces- 
The  peculiar  words  of  style  in  this  case  are,  after  narrating  the  bond  ^^^^' 
and  previous  transmissions  with  the  cause  of  granting — "  Therefore  I  J"''-  Styles,  ii. 
"  have  reponfid,  restored,  and  retrocessed,  as  I  do  by  these  presents 
"  TeponSy  restore^  and  retrocess  the  said  A,,  etc.,  in  and  to  his  own 
"  right  and  place  of  the  foresaid  principal  sum,  etc,  as  fully  and 
^fredy  in  all  respects  as  if  the  said  assignation,  etc.,  had  never  been 
"  granted.'*    This  writ  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  the  assignation  in 
form,  in  so  far  as  it  effects  its  object,  not  by  conveying  back  tlie 
subject  of  the  transmission,  but  by  re-instituting  the  cedent  in  the 
place  of  creditor.    The  retrocession  must,  of  course,  be  intimated. 

*  The  Retrocession  maj  be  in  the  form  anthorized  by  the  "  Transmission  of  Moveablo 
"Property  (Scotland)  Act,  1862."    See  note,  p.  243. 
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We  have  now  examined  the  deeds  bj  whicli  obligations  in  tbeir 
more  simple  forms  are  constituted,  and  those  also  by  which  they  are 
transmitted.  We  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
instruments  by  which  obligations  are  extinguished. 

But  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  obligations  may  fail  of  effect,  or 
cease  to  operate,  by  the  non-existence  or  the  expiration  of  conditions 
requisite  to  give  them  force.  Thus,  obligations  granted  in  contem- 
plation of  a  marriage  cease,  if  the  marriage  does  not  take  place.  The 
obligation  under  a  bond  of  relief  is  not  incurred,  if  the  debt  ib  paid, 
and  the  principal  debtor  discharged.  A  delivered  deed  also,  although 
it  imports  an  immediate  obligation,  may  be  controlled  by  circum- 
stances suspending  the  force  of  the  obligation,  as  when  the  whole 
amount  of  a  loan  is  not  paid  at  delivering  the  bond,  but  the  creditor 
gives  to  the  debtor  an  acknowledgment,  that  although  the  bond  bears 
the  amount  specified,  yet  only  a  smaller  sum  has  been  paid.  Such  a 
declaration  effectually  suspends  the  force  of  the  obligation  as  regards 
the  amount  not  paid,  until  payment  is  made,  and,  when  that  takes 
place,  clear  evidence  of  the  payment  should  be  preserved^  both  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  previous  declaration,  and  to  prevent 
dispute  in  settling  interest  These  are  examples  of  deeds  failing  to 
attain  the  character  of  obligations  capable  of  immediate  enforcement 
We  are  now  to  treat  of  the  extinction  of  obligations  which  have 
become  completely  effectual. 

Mr.  Erskine  has  explained  various  modes  by  which  obligations  may 
be  extinguished.  These  are,  (1.)  Specific  per/omiance,  as  payment 
of  the  debt,  or  execution  of  the  act,  for  which  a  party  is  bound.  (2.) 
The  creditor's  bare  consent,  or  voluntary  act,  as,  when  he  is  satisfied 
to  discharge  the  obligation  without  receiving  performance — which  is 
called  AcceptUatton,  (3.)  Compensation.  This  takes  place  when  two 
parties  become  mutually  debtor  and  creditor  to  each  other,  which 
creates  a  concursue  cMnti  et  crediti,  and  the  debts  on  both  sides  cease 
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to  exist     (4.)  Ifovation  and  Delegation,    Novation  is  the  discharge  4.  Noyation 
of  an  obligant  by  the  acceptance  of  a  new  obligation  from  him,  in        q^tio^*^ 
such  terms  or  circumstances  as  to  liberate  him  and  his  co-obligants 
from  the   former  obligation.     Delegation  is  the  changing  of  one 
debtor  for  another,  by  which  the  obligation  by  the  original  debtor  is 
discharged.     (5.)  Confusion — which  is  the  concursus  debiti  et  crediti  6.  Cohfumon. 
in  the  same  person,  as,  when  the  granter  of  a  bond  obtains  right  to 
it  by  inheritance,  upon  which  it  is  extinguished,  the  same  person 
being  both  debtor  and  creditor.    There  is  another  species  of  discharge,  Impucd  du- 
effected  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  law,  viz.,  that  founded  upon  a  ^^^^- 
presumption  of  payment  derived  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  Of  Presumed 
this  one  example  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  yearly  or  termly  payments, 
such  as  rents,  feu-duties,  interest,  eta     Here,  if  the  debtor  has  sepa-  factor's 
rate  discharges  granted  at  three  consecutive  terms,  a  presumption  ^^^^^'"^ 
arises  that  all  payments  due  at  previous  terms  have  been  made.    This 
rale  is  stated  by  Erskine,  and  it  was  applied  in  Hunter  v.  Lord  Kin-  inst.  iii.  4.  io. 
naircts  Trustees^  5th  March  1829.    This  presumption  is  founded  upon  7  S.  548. 
the  reiterated  discharges,  and  not  upon  the  lapse  of  successive  terms ; 
and,  therefore,  two  receipts  including  three  or  more  termly  payments 
do  not  raise  the  presumption.    This  implied  discharge  can  only  be 
elided  by  the  debtor's  writ  or  oath.     Another  case,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  presumed  payment  is  admitted,  is  in  a  factor's  accounts. 
If  these  are  regularly  rendered  and  acquiesced  in,  they  cannot  be 
opened  up  for  the  purpose  of  challenging  the  propriety  of  the  disburse- 
ments after  a  lapse  of  years ;  M' Arthur  y,M' Arthur,  30th  May  1821.  i  S.  39. 
No  lapse  of  time  short  of  forty  years  establishes  presumption  of  pay- 
ment of  bonds.    In  Ghraham  v.  Veitch,  1 8th  December  1 823,  action  was  2  S.  594. 
raised  upon  a  bond  on  the  last  day  of  the  thirty-ninth  year  from  its 
date  of  payment ;  and,  although  there  was  evidence  of  the  debt  having 
been  considered  by  all  parties  to  have  been  paid,  the  Court  would  not 
admit  parole  evidence  to  control  the  deed,  and  subjected  the  grantor's 
representative  in  payment. 

While  it  is  proper  thus  briefly  to  notice  these  different  modes  of  Extinction  op 
extinction,  the  part  of  the  subject  which  properly  belongs  to  this  o»"<>atioic8 
Chair  is  the  dissolution  of  obligations  by  written  instrument,  in  the  hcstrumbnts. 
two  first  cases  put  by  Mr.  Erskine,  viz.,  specific  performance,  and  the 
consent  of  the  creditor.     At  a  former  period  it  was  the  practice,  upon 
performance  of  an  obligation,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  cancellation  of 
the  instrument  instructing  it.    This  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  however, 
as  an  effectual  discharge.     In  a  bond  for  money,  the  fact  of  payment 
cannot  be  proved  by  parole  evidence,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  avail- 
able proof  of  the  payment,  while,  although  the  bond  be  destroyed,  the 
tenor  of  it  may  be  proved ;  and,  however  improbable  such  a  thing  may 
appear  at  the  time,  a  change  of  circumstances  may  arise,  producing 
effects  not  now  anticipated. 
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The  proper  evidence  of  the  payment  and  extinction  of  a  bond  is  a 
formal  writing  or  deed,  which  is  called  a  Discharge,  the  intention  of 
which  instrument  is  to  dissolve  the  tie  or  bond  created  by  the  obliga- 
tion. It  is  a  general  rule,  that  rights  constituted  by  writing  should 
be  extinguished  by  writing ;  and  Mr.  Erskine  says, — ''  The  same 
''  solemnities  that  are  requisite  to  a  deed  which  creates  an  obligation, 
'*  are  necessary  in  a  written  discharge  of  it."  This  principle  was 
applied  in  the  case  of  Grierson  Y.Eing,  4th  July  1781,  where  the 
discharge  of  a  legacy  of  £20  was  held  invalid,  not  being  holograph,  the 
writer  not  being  designed,  and  no  witnesses  being  named  or  subscrib- 
ing. The  case  of  Campbell  v.  Montgomery,  30th  May  1 822,  is  given 
in  Shaw's  Digest,  as  settling  that  a  discharge  does  not  require  to  be 
tested  in  terms  of  the  Statute  1 681 ;  but  the  report  of  the  case  is  too 
meagre  to  show  the  grounds  of  the  decision,  and  no  practitioner  could 
safely  admit  any  laxity  of  practice  upon  such  an  authority. 

The  discharge  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  our  deeds,  and  any  words 
which  clearly  express  the  payment  and  extinction  of  an  obligation, 
which  is  distinctly  referred  to,  will  make  an  effectual  dischai^  In 
ordinary  practice  it  contains  seven  clauses,  viz. : — 

(I.)  The  narrative,  which  recites  the  obligation  to  be  discharged 

(2.)  The  cause  of  granting. 

(3.)  The  discharging  clause. 

(4.)  The  clause  of  warrandice. 

(5.)  The  clause  of  delivery  of  writs. 

(6.)  The  consent  to  registration  ;  and 

(7.)  The  testing-clause. 
These  clauses  shall  be  commented  upon  in  their  order. 

1.  The  Narrative. — The  deed  commences  with  the  name  and  desig- 
nation of  the  grantor — that  is,  the  creditor.  If  he  is  the  original 
creditor,  it  is  unusual  to  have  a  discharge  separate  from  the  bond,  as 
it  may  be  quite  short.  Receipts  or  discharges  indorsed  upon  bonds 
and  other  instruments,  have  been  supposed  to  fall  under  one  of  the 
exemptions  from  stamp-duty.  The  exemption,  however,  appears  by 
its  terms  to  refer  only  to  such  receipts  by  the  obligant  in  the  deed 
for  the  consideration,  as  are  often  indorsed  upon  English  deeds ;  and 
now  that  the  penny  stamp  serves  for  the  largest  sum,  it  ought  to  be 
used  in  all  discharges,  even  when  indorsed  upon  the  instrument  of 
debt.  In  the  Juridical  Society's  Styles,  there  will  be  found  the  form 
of  a  discharge  to  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  bond.  A  simple 
acknowledgment  of  payment,  and  discharge  of  the  bond  and  sums  it 
contains,  will  suffice.  Upon  the  same  page  there  is  also  given  the 
form  of  a  separate  receipt,  to  be  used  when,  from  any  particular  cir- 
cumstance, a  separate  receipt  is  thought  necessary.  This  receipt, 
and  that  on  the  back  of  the  bond,  refer  to  each  other,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  presumption  of  double  payment.    And,  whenever  a  bond 
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is  discharged  by  a  separate  deed,  it  is  useful  and  prudent  to  take  also 
an  acknowledgment  on  the  back  of  the  bond,  or  to  make  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  fact,  with  the  date  of  such  separate  deed.     But  if  the 
bond  has  been  recorded,  there  must  bo  a  separate  discharge,  because  Discharge  m 
the  bond  is  retained  in  the  register.     In  this  case  the  discharge 
should  be  recorded  also,  and  a  reference  to  the  record  of  the  discharge  i>eed. 
marked  on  the  margin  of  the  record  of  the  bond.     In  discharges  of 
inhibitions,  there  is  generally  an  express  provision  for  such  a  mark- 
ing inserted.     When  the  discharge  is  separate,  if  it  is  granted  bj  the  Title  of 
original  creditor,  it  narrates  the  bond,  and,  if  the  jrranter  be  a  dif-  ®*^"'''*«  ®' 
ferent  person  from  the  original  creditor,  it  sets  forth  his  title.     Thus, 
if  he  is  an  assignee,  after  narrating  the  bond,  the  deed  bears,  that 
the  granter  acquired  right  to  it  bj  assignation  from  the  original  cre- 
ditor, and  specifies  the  dates  of  the  assignation  and  intimation.     In 
like  manner,  if  there  has  been  more  than  one  transmission,  they 
shonld  all  be  specified,  so  as  to  connect  the  right  of  the  granter  by  an 
unbroken  chain  with  that  of  the  original  creditor.     If  the  discharge 
is  granted  by  the  executor  of  the  creditor,  he  is  described  as  executor 
nominate  or  decerned  conform  to  the  confirmed  testament,  specifying 
where  it  was  expede  and  its  date.     If  the  deed  to  be  discharged  be  a 
bond  secluding  executors,  then  the  title  of  the  heir  must  be  set  forth, 
which  will  be  his  general  service  as. heir  of  provision  to  the  creditor. 
And  80  in  other  cases — ^as  in  the  case  of  tutors  and  curators,  trus- 
tees, or  factors — the  particular  character,  and  the  deed  or  judicial 
act  conferring  such  character,  must  be  set  forth.     With  regard  to  Discharge  bv 
minors,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  gratuitous  discharge  by  a  minor  '*^"°"- 
is  invalid ;  Lockhart  v.  Lockhart,  25th  July  1626.     And  when  a  minor  M.  8958. 
has  no  curators,  his  debtor  cannot  be  required  to  pay  to  him,  because 
he  caimot  give  an  eflFectual  discharge ;  Hay  v.  Grant,  22d  February  M.  8973. 
1749.    In  this  case  the  Court  appointed  a  curator  bonis,  with  power 
to  receive  and  discharge.     Upon  the  same  principle,  the  Court  again 
refused  to  ordain  the  debtor  of  a  minor  without  curators  to  make 
payment,  in  the  case  of  Kirkman  v.  Pym,  1st  August  1782  ;  and  in  M.  8977. 
the  report  of  this  case,  there  will  be  found  stated  from  the  Bench 
the  distinction  between  payment  of  capital  sums  and  payment  of 
interest  and  rents,  the  latter  falling  under  the  head  of  ordinary  acts 
of  administration  necessary  for  the  minor's  support.    If  a  debt  is  paid, 
and  the  discharge  consequently  granted  by  one  who  is  afterwards  Dibchargk 
ascertained  not  to  be  the  party  truly  entitled  to  it,  the  discharge  is  cREDmTi^ 
not  on  that  account  necessarily  void.    The  question  of  its  validity 
will  depend  npon  the.  bond  fides  of  the  debtor  in  making  the  pay- 
ment, and  whether  he  had  sufficient  probable  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  party  receiving  the  money  was  the  true  creditor.     This  doc- 
trine is  stated,  and  authorities  cited  in  support  of  it,  by  Mr.  Erskine.  Insf.  iii.  4. 3. 
But  there  must  be  probable  grounds  for  the  belief,  and  any  appear- 
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ance  of  collusion  will  aid  in  reducing  the  discharge.  So,  in  Howes  v. 
OoocUet  Campbell,  2d  December  1758,  payment  having  been  made 
to  a  party,  notwithstanding  the  reported  existence  in  America  of  an 
heir-portioner  entitled  to  half  of  the  debt,  the  debtor  was  found  liable 
in  second  payment  of  that  heir's  share,  upon  his  appearance  ten  years 
afterwards  In  making  payment  to  any  party  on  behalf  of  the  credi- 
tor, care  must  be  taken,  either  that  a  discharge  by  the  creditor  him- 
self be  obtained,  or  that  it  be  granted  by  a  party  clearly  entitled  to 
receive  the  money  and  discharge  it  Possession  by  a  factor  of  his 
constituent's  ground  of  debt  does  not  imply  power  in  the  factor  to 
discharge  the  principal  sum,  even  though  he  has  drawn  the  interest 
with  the  approval  of  his  constituent ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  written 
authority,  nothing  but  repeated  receipt  of  principal  sums  by  a  factor, 
homologated  by  the  creditor,  will  invest  him  with  implied  authority 
to  receive  and  discharge  principal  sums  ;  Duncan  v.  Hie  River  Clyde 
Trustees,  24th  January  1851,  affirmed  on  appeal.  In  this  case,  the 
trustees  having  paid  £2000,  due  upon  a  promissory-note,  to  a  factor 
who  failed  to  account  therefor,  were  subjected  in  second  payment  to 
his  constituent.  It  is,  of  course,  essential,  that  the  narrative  be 
distinct,  and  the  part  of  it  which  recites  the  obligation,  ought  to  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  bond  or  other  deed.  If 
diligence  has  been  done  upon  the  deed,  that  should  be  mentioned, 
and  the  particular  steps  of  it  specified  in  the  narrative,  or  in  a  sub- 
joined inventory,  as  the  diligence  must  be  discharged  as  well  as  the 
debt  and  obligation,  and  the  writs  of  diligence  delivered. 

2.  The  cause  of  granting, — This  clause  states  the  manner  in  which 
the  obligation  has  been  distinguished.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  deed,  but  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  mode  of  extinction 
should  be  set  forth,  in  order  not  only  to  preserve  a  clear  record,  but 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  grantor's  liabilityin  warrandice,  which, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  depends  upon  whether  the  consideration, 
in  respect  of  which  the  discharge  is  granted,  be  onerous  or  gratuitous. 
The  clause  begins  with  the  words,  '^And  now  seeing"  which  are 
important  as  being  the  voces  signatm  for  introducing  the  immediate 
cause  or  consideration,  for  which  discharges  and  various  other  deeds 
are  granted.  The  narrative  clause  begins  with  the  word  '*  Consider- 
"  ing,*'  and  its  various  stages  are  indicated  by  the  word  "  That,**  or 
by  the  words  "  And  whereas,*'  or,  it  may  be,  "  And  further  consider- 
"  ing.*'  But,  when  a  party  desires  to  ascertain  the  grounds  or  con- 
sideration for  which  a  deed  has  been  granted,  he  searches  for  the 
words,  **  And  now  seeing."  If  it  is  a  bond  that  is  discharged  upon 
payment,  the  clause  proceeds  to  state  that  the  debtor  has  made  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  sum,  and  if  any  interest  is  paid  at  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  that  is  specified,  with  the  term  from  which  it 
has  accrued  ;  and,  if  the  interest  due  at  prior  terms  has  been  formerly 
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paid,  that  is  also  stated  ;  or,  instead  of  acknowledging  any  portion  of 
the  interest  in  the  discharge,  it  is  not  unusual  to  grant  a  separate 
receipt  for  the  interest,  and  to  insert  in  the  discharge  a  general 
acknowledgment,  that  all  interest  due  upon  the  debt  has  been  paid 
and  separately  discharged.     The  clause  concludes  with  the  usual 
acknowledgment  of  receipt,  renouncing  all  objections  to  the  contrary. 
If  the  discharge  is  granted,  not  upon  payment,  but  for  love  and  affec- 
tion, or  other  gratuitous  consideration,  that  will  be  set  forth.     If  there 
is  partly  payment,  and  partly  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  remainder 
of  the  debt,  or,  if  there  is  entire  or  partial  compensation,  or,  if  the 
discharge  arises  out  of  a  transaction  involving  various  considerations 
granted,  or  concessions  made,  by  one  party  or  by  both — in  any  of 
these  eases  the  more  distinctly  and  explicitly  the  actual  res  gestcd  are 
set  forth,  the  better  will  the  deed  answer  its  purposa     When  the  Patment  dt  a 
debt  is  paid,  not  by  the  proper  debtor,  but  by  another  on  his  account,  on^coumtof 
then,  if  the  party  who  actually  makes  the  payment  intends  to  take  the  debtob. 
credit  for  it  in  accounting  with  the  debtor,  he  must  take  care  that 
the  fact  of  the  payment  having  been  made  by  him  is  set  forth  in  the 
acknowledgment ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  statement,  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is,  that  payment  has  been  made  by  the  debtor  him- 
self, who  is  named  in  the  dischai'ge.     Effect  was  given  to  this  pre- 
sumption in  Halyburton  v.  Cook,  and  Ni^et  v.  Johnston,  both  decided  M.  ii528. 
on  the  26th  July  1711  ;  in  which  cases  credit  was  disallowed  to  a 
party  for  payments  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him  on  behalf 
of  the  true  debtor,  because  the  discharges  which  he  produced  bore 
the  payment  to  have  been  made  by  the  debtor  himself    Where  agents 
for  the  creditors  in  a  heritable  bond  granted  receipts  to  themselves 
as  agents  for  the  debtor,  for  payments  of  interest  thereon  debited  to 
him  in  their  books,  and  which  receipts  declared  all  concerned  to  be 
discharged,  they  were  held  to  be  precluded  from  afterwards  obtaining 
an  assignation  of  the  security,  so  as  to  compete  for  the  interest  with 
other  creditors  of  the  debtor ;  Tod  v.  Dunlop,  13th  December  1838.  i  D.  231. 
But,  where  payment  was  made  by  another  than  the  debtor,  receipts 
granted  by  the  creditor  to  his  own  agent,  who  had  advanced  the 
money,  although  expressing  a  discharge  of  the  debtor,  still,  not  being 
delivered  to  him,  were  held  not  to  discharge  him,  the  payment  not 
having  been  made  out  of  his  funds  ;  and  so  the  creditor's  agent,  who 
had  made  the  advance,  was  entitled  to  receive  an  assignation  ;  Wood  11  D.  254. 
V.  The  Northern  Reversion  Co.,  20th  December  1848.     The  principle 
of  the  latter  decision  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  receipt  bearing  that 
the  debtor  is  discharged,  does  not  discharge  him,  if  not  delivered. 

The  narrative  must  be  true.     The  effect  of  a  statement  in  any  Faubehood  in 
degree  incorrect  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances ;  but,  when  a  ™^  habbativb. 
discharge  is  manifestly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  grantcr,  falsehood, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  undue  compulsion,  such  as  may  arise 
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Faubhood  in  from  poverty,  will  be  fatal  to  the  deed  Of  this  we  have  a  striking 
DiwBUL^oB  ^^  example  in  the  case  of  Ewen  or  Oraham  v.  MagiairaJbes  of  Monbroae^ 
—coiud.  i7tii  November  1830,  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  reversing  the 

4  Wil.  &  Sh.     decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  6th  February  1828.     Here  an  only 
^^'  daughter  had  valuable  rights  under  her  father's  contract  of  marriaga 

She  married  against  her  father's  consent ;  and,  when  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  and  just  about  to  embark  with  her  husband  for  India, 
she  executed  along  with  him  a  post-nuptial  contract  of  marriage, 
to  which  her  father  was  a  party ,  and  by  which,  for  a  consideration 
totally  inadequate  (viz.,  an  alleged  payment  of  £315),  she  discharged 
her  rights  under  her  father's  contract  of  marriage,  the  value  of  which 
proved  to  be  about  £14,000.  After  the  father's  death  she  instituted 
a  process  of  reduction  of  her  post-nuptial  contract,  and  also  of  a 
settlement  executed  by  her  father  to  her  prejudice.  The  case  was 
first  tried  upon  the  question,  whether  the  terms  used  in  the  post- 
nuptial contract  did  or  did  not  truly  import  a  discharge  of  her  rights 
2  S.  612.  under  her  father's  contract   of  marriage.     The   Court   of  Session 

decided,  that  the  contract  did  not  import  such  a  discharge,  but  this 
1  Wil.  &  Sh.     decision  was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  28th  June  1825.    The 
^^'      '         case  was  then  tried  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  and  the  Court  of  Session 
found,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  case  relevant  to  infer  fraud ; 
6  S.  479.  but  this  decision,  also,  was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is 

instructive  to  observe  the  grounds  of  the  reversal,  which  are  shortly 
these — the  youth  and  pecuniary  distress  of  the  daughter  and  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  the  discharge,  which  was  executed  by  them 
without  the  assistance  of  an  agent — the  inadequacy  of  the  considera- 
tion— and  the  falsity  of  the  narrative,  which  bore  that  the  £315  was 
given  by  the  father  from  regard  to  his  daughter,  whereas  he  strongly 
disliked  her,  and  that  one-half  of  the  consideration  money  was 
instantly  paid,  the  fact  being  that  he  had  retained  a  large  part  of  it 
in  extinction  of  an  alleged  debt,  and  had  only  given  his  promissory- 
note  for  the  balance  of  that  half,  while  the  remaining  moiety  was 
made  payable  only  at  his  deatL     Upon  these  grounds  the  House  of 
Ck)N8n)BiuTioH  Lords  reduced  the  deed  containing  the  discharge.     The  consideration 
Mura  BE^nmL  Hiust  not  only  be  stated,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  dis- 
KBifTBD.  charge,  that  it  be  actually  implemented  ;  and,  when  the  thing  under- 

taken to  be  done  as  the  price  of  obtaining  the  discharge  has  con- 
fessedly not  been  implemented,  the  discharge  is  ineffectual ;  thus^  is 
4  S.  1.  OlcLss  V.  Mcintosh,  12th  May  1825,  a  discharge,  granted  in  considera- 

tion of  a  composition  for  which  bills  were  stated  to  have  been  given, 
was  found  not  to  bar  the  claim  of  a  creditor  who  had  subscribed,  it 
being  admitted  that  he  had  received  no  such  bills.    And  to  the  same 
8  S.  156.  effect  is  the  case  of  Thomson  v.  Thomson,  1st  December  1829,  where 

a  debt  was  found  still  to  be  subsisting,  notwithstanding  a  discharge 
by  the  creditor,  that  discharge  having  been  executed  upon  the  narra- 
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iiye  that  a  bill  had  been  granted,  which  it  was  admitted  by  the 
debtor  had  not  been  done.  But  when  a  discharge  has  been  granted 
and  possessed  by  the  debtor  during  a  period  of  years,  those  entitled 
to  rely  upon  such  discharge  will  not  be  rendered  liable  by  alleging 
that  the  consideration  for  which  the  discharge  was  granted  has  never 
been  realized.  Thus,  a  term's  rent  having  been  discharged,  it  was 
attempted,  eleven  years  after  the  date  of  the  discharge,  to  subject  a 
cautioner,  upon  the  ground  that  payment  had  been  made  by  a  bank 
draft,  which  had  been  dishonoured.  But  the  Court  found  that  he 
was  liberated  by  the  discharge ;  DvJce  of  BuccUuch  v.  M'Turk,  25th  7  D.  927. 
June  1845. 

Essential  error  is  a  ground  for  reducing  a  discharge — that  is,  a  Dibchasge 
fundamental  mistake  with  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  right  dis- 
charged ;  and,  therefore,  where  an  only  child  granted  a  discharge  of 
her  claim  of  legitim  out  of  her  father's  estate  under  the  impression 
that  she  had  right  only  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  legitim,  whereas 
she  was,  in  reality,  entitled  to  the  whole,  the  discharge  was  held 
insufficient  to  bar  her  claim  to  the  full  amount.     This  will  be  found 
in  the  first  interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  the  case  of  Ross  v.  5  D.  16I. 
Madcenziey  18th  November  1842.     A  question  of  great  difficulty  has 
sometimes  been  agitated,  viz.,  whether,  by  the  Law  of  Scotland,  a 
claim  of  restitution  arises,  where  an  over-payment  has  been  made 
from  error  in  law.     Observations  were  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  4  Wil.  &  Sh. 
in  the  cases  of  WUsm  and  M'LeUan  v.  Sinclair,  7th  December  1 830,  ^PP'  ^^^• 
and  Dixon  v.  Monkland  Canal  Company^  17th  September  1831,  tend-  5  wu.  &  sh. 
ing  to  hold  it  to  be  law  in  Scotland,  that  no  action  of  condictio  indebiti    ^^' 
lies  for  payments  made  in  pure  error  in  point  of  law,  each  party 
being  fully  aware  of  the  facta     This,  however,  has  been  held  not  to 
extend  to  the  case  of  a  party,  who,  having  granted  a  general  discharge 
upon  payment  of  what  turns  out  not  to  have  been  the  full  debt^  after- 
wards sues  for  payment  of  the  balance.     The  case  of  Ross,  already 
cited,  is  an  example  of  such  an  action  being  sustained,  and  the  claim 
has  again  been  sustained  in  Dickson  v.  Halbert,  l7th  February  1854, 16  D.  686. 
such  being  considered  not  to  be  a  proper  case  of  condictio  indebiti, 

3.  The  Discharging  Clause. — The  usual  form  is  in  these  terms : —  Dibcharoihq 
"  Therefore"  (that  is,  because  of  the  consideration  just  stated),  "  I 
"  hatfe  exonered  and  discharged,  and  do  hereby  exoner,  acquit,  and 
"  simpliciter  discharge'*  the  debtor,  "  his  heirs,  executors,  and  succes- 
^  SOTS,  of  the  said  principal  sum"  (specifying  the  amount),  ^^with  the 
"  whole  interest  due  thereon,  liquidctte  penalty,  and  termly  failures, 
"  oB  coffined  in  the  bond  above  narrated  ;  and  of  the  said  bond 
"itself,  and  the  whole  clauses,  obligations,  tenor,  and  contents  of  the 
"  mme,  with  aU  action,  diligence,  and  execution^  which  have  followed 
"  or  are  competent  to  follow  thereupon." 

Mr.  Ross  holds,  that  the  proper  order  of  this  clause  is  to  discharge  i.  2t7. 
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— first,  the  bond — then,  the  money,  and,  lastly,  the  diligenca  In  the 
style  commonly  used,  the  money  is  discharged  first  and  then  the 
bond.  Mr.  Ross  prefers  the  former  arrangement,  because,  while  the 
assignation  is,  as  he  says,  venditio  nominis — that  is,  a  conveyance  of 
the  writ  or  title  of  the  debt,  the  discharge  ought  in  like  manner  to 
be  liberatio  nominis,  and,  therefore,  the  instrument  should  be  the 
leading  subject  of  the  discharge — the  fact  of  there  being  an  instru- 
ment being  the  cause  of  a  discharge  being  required,  for  no  written 
discharge  would  be  necessary,  if  there  were  no  written  evidence  of 
the  debt  This  is  ingenious,  but  not  very  important,  and  the  ordin- 
ary style  recommends  itself  by  this  consideration,  that  it  dischai^es 
first  the  money,  which  is  the  essential  thing,  and  then  the  bond, 
which  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  real  transaction.  The  word  "  dis- 
"  charge  "  is  used  in  England  in  judicial  proceedings,  to  express  the 
release  of  a  party  from  confinement,  upon  his  doing  what  is  legally 
required.  In  our  practice,  it  expresses  the  act  of  setting  free  or 
loosing  from  the  tie  of  an  obligation.  ^^ Acquit "  is  derived  in  Jacob's 
Law  Dictionary,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  acquitter,  from 
the  Latin  acquietare  ;  and  in  England  one  of  its  primary  significations 
accords  well  with  the  derivation,  since  it  implies  freedom  from  en- 
tries and  molestation  of  a  superior  lord  for  services  out  of  lands 
— that  is,  according  to  an  expression  commonly  used  in  England, 
"  quiet  possession."  By  a  natural  transition  the  word  came  to  im- 
port freedom  from  trouble  on  other  grounds  ;  and  one  discharged 
upon  a  trial  for  felony  was  said  to  be  acquietattu  de  fdonia.  The 
word  "  acquittance  "  is  used  in  England  to  signify  a  discharge  in 
writing  of  a  sum  of  money.  The  instrument,  by  which  rights  relat- 
ing to  lands,  and  some  others,  are  discharged,  is  called  by  them  a 
"  release."  The  word  "  acquit "  in  our  discharge  expresses,  what 
naturally  flows  from  its  etymology,  to  free  from  further  trouble  or 
demand.  "  Exoner"  as  its  origin  plainly  denotes,  means  to  disbur- 
den of  the  claim. 

When  the  debt  discharged  is  separate  and  distinct,-  and  rests  upon 
a  bond,  the  extent  of  the  discharge  is  clearly  defined  by  the  reference 
of  the  discharging  clause  to  the  narrative.  When  the  document  of 
debt  is  not  thus  simple,  the  rule  ought  carefully  to  be  observed,  to 
make  the  words  of  the  discharge  exactly  commensurate  with  those 
of  the  narrative,  and  such  as  distinctly  to  define  the  extent  of  the 
discharge.  Where  there  have  been  various  transactions  between  the 
same  parties,  if  the  discharge  is  intended  to  effect  an  entire  clear- 
ance between  them,  so  that  neither  shall  any  longer  be  debtor  or 
creditor  of  the  other,  this  will  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
comprehensive  words  ;  and,  in  order  to  exclude  all  room  for  after 
doubt  or  challenge,  the  intention  to  make  a  total  discharge  of  all 
claims  hinc  inde  should  be  set  forth  in  the  narrative,  as  a  foundation 
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for  the  absolute  terms  used  in  this  clause.     Again,  "when  it  is  not  Special 
intended  that  the  discharge  shall  operate  as  an  entire  extinction  of  ^^^^^^^ 
claims  between  the  granter  and  receiver,  but  that,  while  one  or  more 
debts  are  extinguished,  others  shall  be  kept  in  force,  then  the  greatest 
caution  must  be  used  to  make  the  extent  of  the  discharge  clearly 
appear,  either  by  defining  distinctly  the  debts  to  which  the  discharge 
applies,  and  making  a  general  reservation  of  all  other  claims,  or  by 
an  express  reservation  of  the  debts  which  are  not  discharged.     The 
necessity  of  a  careful  observance  of  these  rules  is  made  evident  by 
referring  to  the  legal  principles  applied  in  the  construction  of  dis- 
chaiges  containing  general  and  special  clauses.     When  a  particular 
debt  is  discharged,  and  a  general  discharging  clause  is  added,  the 
general  discharge  is  held  to  include  all  debts  ejusdem  speciei — that  Erak.  Inst  iii. 
is,  of  the  same  kind  with  the  particular  debt  discharged.     Thus,  in  ^'  ^' 
Talbot  V.  Ouydety  29th  June  1705,  a  discharge  of  a  bond  for  £50  had  M.  5028. 
subjoined  to  it  a  general  clause  discharging  all  claims  and  demands, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  held  to  discharge  also  a  ticket  for  £400,  that 
being  a  debt  of  the  same  kind.     But  the  effect  of  the  general  clause  ' 

is  limited  to  debts  of  the  same  kind ;  and  so,  in  DcUgamo  v.  Laird  M.  5030. 
of  Tolqithoun,  19th  November  1680,  a  general  discharge,  which,  upon 
a  narrative  of  intromission  with  girnels  and  farms,  discharged  all 
debts,  sums  of  money,  bonds,  obligations,  etc.,  ''for  whatsomever 
''  cause,"  was  found  not  to  include  an  obligation  by  the  debtor  to 
dispone  lands,  or  procure  dispositions  thereof.     On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  receipt  in  general  terms  for  all  the  claims  of  a  party  as  out- 
going tenant,  annexed  to  a  detailed  account  of  items,  is  held  to  be  a 
discbarge  of  these  items  only,  unless  it  contain  express  terms  giving 
it  a  wider  application  ;  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  v.  Hume,  26th  May  lo  D.  lOoS. 
1848.    Again,  when  the  deed  is  a  discharge  generally  of  all  claims, 
it  is  not  held  to  include  such  obligations  as  the  granter  cannot  be 
presumed  to  have  had  in  view,  when  the  discharge  was  granted.    So, 
an  agreement  to  grant  a  discharge  in  full  upon  payment  of  £210, 
when  an  additional  claim  of  £200  was  not  in  view,  was  held  not  to 
be  taxative,  and  the  creditor,  therefore,  entitled  to  recover  the  £200 
also  ;  Moore's  Trustees  v.  Carmichael,  28th  June  1836.     Upon  the  14  S.  1026. 
same  principle,  a  general  discharge  of  all  claims  does  not  include  the 
grantor's  claim  to  be  relieved  from  a  cautionary  obligation  current  at 
the  time  ;  Oliphant  v.  Newton,  March  1682.     The  same  was  decided  M*  5035. 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  M'Taggart  v.  Jeffrey,  24th  November  1830,  4  WU.  and  Sh. 
reversing  the  decision  in  the  Court  of  Session.     Nor  will  a  general  ^^'^i  ' 
discharge  by  a  creditor  import  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  which  he  has 
previously  assigned,  although  the  assignation  is  not  completed  by 
intimation  at  the  date  of  the  discharge  ;  Logan  v.  Affleck,  14th  Feb-  M.  6041. 
niary  1 736.     These  cases  make  it  sufficiently  evident,  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  exclude  all  risk  of  doubt  by  making  the  discharge  express 
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clearly  and  without  ambiguity,  what  debts  it  does  extinguish,  and,  if 
necessary,  what  debts  it  leaves  undischarged.  There  is  no  room,  how- 
ever, to  restrict  the  import  of  a  general  discharge,  when  such  restric- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  design  necessarily  entertained  in  granting 
it.  So,  the  discharge  of  an  insolvent  debtor  upon  payment  of  a  com- 
position, though  referring  in  terminis  to  debts  due  at  a  specified  date, 
was  held  to  include  a  bill  held  by  an  acceding  creditor,  although  not 
falling  due  till  a  later  date,  the  intention  being  to  grant  a  universal 
discharge  with  a  view  to  the  debtor's  reinstatement  in  business  ;  The 
British  Linen  Company  y.  Espin^  6th  June  1849.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  the  discharge  of  a  company  implies  the  discharge  of  the 
individual  partners,  where  the  object  of  discharging  the  company 
would  have  been  defeated  by  retaining  the  claim  against  the  indivi- 
dual partner ;  Scecdes  v.  Wightony  6th  March  1852. 

When  a  party  is  liable  for  the  debt  in  more  than  one  character,  he 
should  require  to  be  discharged  expressly  in  every  capacity  import- 
ing his  liability.  In  the  case  of  Melliss  v.  The  Royal  Banh^  22d  June 
1815,  the  partners  of  a  discharged  company  were  held  to  be  still 
bound  individually,  not  having  been  discharged  as  individuals.  And 
in  Lindsay  v.  Clellandy  20th  January  1844,  the  discharge  under  a 
sequestration  of  John  Lindsay,  as  sole  partner  of  John  Lindsay  and  Co., 
and  as  an  individual,  was  found  not  to  protect  him  from  imprisonment 
for  a  debt  contracted  under  the  firm  of  John  Lindsay  and  Son.  In 
construing  the  terms  of  a  discharge,  the  Court  will  not  extend  it  beyond 
its  obvious  design.  The  interest  of  a  sum  being  destined  to  a  mother, 
and  the  capital  to  her  children  at  her  death,  the  principal  sum  was, 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  paid  to  the  mother,  and  a  dischai^ge 
granted  by  her  and  the  children  to  the  trustees.  It  was  argued,  that 
the  capital  was  thus  made  to  belong  to  the  mother ;  but  the  Court 
held,  that,  while  the  discharge  was  good  to  the  trustees,  in  whose 
favour  it  was  granted,  it  did  not  imply  a  relinquishment  by  the 
children  of  their  claim  in  favour  of  their  mother  to  the  capital ;  fiW- 
bert  V.  Dickson,  liith  February  1851.  Upon  the  same  principle  of  re- 
stricting the  effect  of  a  discharge  to  its  obvious  design,  the  acceptance 
of  £2000  of  tocher  as  in  full  of  a  child's  legal  claims  was  held  not  to 
import  the  discharge  of  £1350,  due  by  the  father  at  the  time  upon  bonds 
of  provision  granted  by  the  mother,  and  made  a  burden  upon  lands 
conveyed  by  her  to  the  father ;  Gordon  v.  Olendonwyn,  9th  June  1835. 

4.  Warrandice, — The  warrandice  of  a  discharge  is  absolute,  unless 
it  be  granted  gratuitously,  in  which  event  it  is  from  fact  and  deed ; 
and,  according  to  the  general  rule,  warrandice  of  these  degrees  will 
be  implied,  when  not  expressed.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  express 
warrandice,  to  exclude  dispute,  and  to  give  immediate  recourse,  in 
the  event  of  it  being  necessary  to  call  upon  the  grantor  to  make 
good  the  obligation. 
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5.  Clause  of  delivery  of  Writs. — This  clause  is  inserted  for  the  secu- 
ritj  of  the  creditor,  in  the  event  of  any  subsequent  demand,  on  the 
allegation  of  the  writs  not  having  been  delivered  It  is  also  advanta- 
geous for  the  debtor,  to  get  possession,  not  only  of  the  bond  or  other 
obligation,  but  of  all  steps  of  diligence,  and  other  relative  writings 
also,  which  might  lead  to  trouble  afterwards,  if  found  in  the  creditor's 
repositories.  Should  the  obligation  or  other  important  document  have 
been  lost,  the  fact  should  be  stated,  and  an  obligation  taken  to  deliver 
it,  and  to  indemnify  against  all  loss  and  damage  which  may  result 
from  the  want  or  subsequent  appearance  of  it. 

6.  Clause  of  Registration. — According  to  the  ordinary  style,  this  RconmATioH 
is  both  for  preservation  and  for  execution.  It  is  appropriate  to  the  ^^  dwohaeob. 
nature  of  the  deed,  that  it  should  be  recorded  for  preservation.     The 

object  of  providing  registration  for  execution,  is  to  give  summary 
recourse  against  the  grantor  for  implement  of  his  obligation  of  war- 
randice, in  the  event  of  the  debtor  being  molested  for  payment.  It 
is  properly  remarked  in  the  Juridical  Styles,  however,  that  an  action 
will  generally  be  requisite  to  ascertain  the  fact,  whether  the  warran- 
dice has  been  incurred. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WKITS  BY  WHICH  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  OBLIQATIONB  IS  ENFORCED — 

HORNING^  CAPTION,  POINDINQ,  ARRESTMENT. 

In  pursuing  the  general  plan  announced  at  the  beginning,  after 
disposing  of  the  preliminary  points  and  considerations  applicable  to 
all  deeds, — which  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  part, — we  have  under 
the  second  part  examined  (1.)  the  instruments  by  which  personal 
rights  are  constituted, — (2.)  those  by  which  they  are  transmitted, — 
and  (3.)  those  by  which  they  are  extinguished  upon  voluntary  per- 
formance, or  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  creditor.  We  novr  enter  upon 
the  fourth  head  of  the  second  part,  in  which  we  are  to  ascertain,  by 
what  writs  performance  of  obligations,  when  it  cannot  be  obtained 
voluntarily,  may  be  enforced.  We  are,  therefore,  about  to  consider  the 
redress  accorded  by  the  law  to  the  holder  of  an  obligation,  when  the 
grantcr  refuses  or  fails  to  fulfil  it.  We  have  not  time  to  examine  the 
history  of  execution  to  enforce  payment  or  performance  against  the 
property  and  person  of  a  debtor.  It  will  be  found  treated  by  Lord 
Kames  in  his  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  Historical  Law  Tracts ; 
and  Mr.  Ross  has  amassed,  though  in  a  form  not  perfectly  lucid,  much 
information  from  recondite  sources  in  his  treatise  upon  the  histoiyof 
personal  diligence,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  treatises  upon  the 
several  steps  of  diligence,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Lectures.  I  shall  attempt  nothing  more  than  to  gather  up  the  points 
of  leading  importance,  and  which,  though  belonging  to  forms  of  pro- 
cedure no  longer  observed,  require  to  be  known,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  modes  of  execution  which  now  subsist 
History  OP  The  earliest  accessible  records  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  prin- 

ciple, that,  when  a  debtor  or  the  grantor  of  an  obligation  fails  in  the 
specific  performance  (i.e.,  fails  to  pay  the  sum  due,  or  to  do  the  thing 
he  has  become  bound  to  do),  he  is  liable,  both  in  his  person  and  his 
means,  to  satisfy  the  creditor.  His  property  is  attachable,  that  pay- 
ment may  be  made  or  secured  out  of  it ;  and  his  person  afso  has 
generally  been  held  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  creditor,  either  as  a 
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means  of  obtaining  performance,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  or  as 
a  penal  consequence  of  the  failure.     The  tenderness  to  debtors  en- 
joined in  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  the  provisions  which  it  contained  for 
their  periodical  release,  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy  ;  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  these  points  were  enforced,  while  it  forms, 
from  the  marvellous  benevolence  of  the  institution,  one  of  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  Divine  origin  of  that  dispensation,  is  an  indication 
also  of  the  severity  of  the  practices  from  which  these  rules  were  de- 
signed to  wean  and  separate  those  upon  whom  they  were  enjoined. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  again,  we  are  informed,  that  payment  Hist.  Jaiw 
was  taken  out  of  the  debtor's  goods ;  but  upon  grounds  of  public  Tracts,  332. 
policy,  they  did  not  permit  the  body  of  the  debtor  to  be  attached  for 
a  private  debt,  because  the  service  he  owed  to  the  public  in  peace  and 
war  would  thus  have  been  withdrawn.     For  the  same  reason,  the  laws 
of  Solon  did  not  permit  imprisonment  for  debt ;  while  other  Grecian 
legislators  were  blamed,  because,  although  they  did  not  allow  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  to  be  attached  (a  practice  followed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  our  own  law),  they  held  the  bodies  of  those  who  used  such 
implements  liable  to  incarceration  for  debt.    In  these  instances  of  the 
exemption  of  the  debtor's  body  from  restraint  by  his  creditor,  the 
right  of  recourse  against  the  person  is  regarded,  not  as  without  a  foun- 
dation, but  as  yielding  to  public  claims  of  greater  cogency.     Among 
the  Romans,  whatever  doubts  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  whether  it  was  the  body  of  the  debtor  or  his  cor- 
poreal moveables  that  creditors  were  entitled  to  sever  and  divide, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  creditor  could  enslave  and  sell  his  debtor, 
whose  work  or  sufferings  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  his  debt,  while 
the  law  also  condemned  children  to  slavery  for  payment  of  their 
father's  debts ;  and  that  this  continued  until  the  lamentabUe  remedium 
of  the  cessio  bonorum  was  introduced — ^an  indulgence  liberating  the 
person  of  the  debtor  upon  the  entire  surrender  of  his  property.     We 
read,  that,  among  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  the  consequence  to  a  debtor 
of  his  inability  to  pay  was  the  slavery  of  his  person  ;  and,  from  what 
remains  of  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  ascertained  that  they 
gave  to  a  creditor  power  to  seize  his  debtor's  property,  and  also  to 
imprison  his  person,  and  hold  him  in  captivity  until  satisfaction 
should  be  received. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  early  history  of  execution  for  History  of 
debt  in  Scotland,  is  the  power  exercised  in  that  matter  by  the  eccle-  ^ebt^ik  Sco^" 
siastical  tribunals.     As  the  highest  condition  of  human  society  which  land. 
can  be  conceived,  is  that  in  which  truth  is  universally  known  and 
viewed  by  all  in  the  same  light,  and  men's  conduct  regulated  by  the 
highest  of  all  laws — those  of  Inspiration, — so  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  that,  while  the  Visible  Church  held  an  undivided  influence,  she 
should  have  aimed  at  the  direction  of  men  in  all  their  relations  and 
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pursuits,  founding  this  claim  to  a  pervading  control  upon  the  Divine 
injunction,  in  case  of  a  brother  disregarding  the  complaint  of  a  tres- 
pass, to  "  tell  it  to  the  Church/'  although  the  context  contemplates 
no  power  in  the  Church  but  that  which  is  of  a  spiritual  natura 
Accordingly,  the  Church  not  only  claimed,  but  obtained,  and  before 
the  Reformation  exercised,  a  wide  and  powerful  jurisdiction  in  civil 
matters ;  nor  did  the  elements  of  resistance  to  such  an  aggression  exist 
She  was  the  depositary  of  learning,  and  of  the  learned  arts.     The 
Lawyers  and  Notaries  were  Churchmen,  and,  amongst  other  practices^ 
they  introduced  into  the  contracts  which  they  prepared  an  oath  of 
performance,  so  that,  an  oath  being  a  matter  of  spiritual  censure,  the 
way  was  paved  for  carrying  disputes  touching  the  performance  of  the 
contract  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.     The  judgment  of  the  bishop, 
it  is  true,  could  not  be  directly  enforced  by  every  species  of  civil  pains 
or  forfeiture,  but  the  ecclesiastical  decree  was  in  itself  sufficiently 
awful,  since,  by  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  pronounced  after 
disregard  of  three  orders  issuing  from  the  Bishop's  Court,  the  debtor 
was  excluded  from  the  sacraments,  and  cut  off  from  Christian  society, 
every  one  being  discharged  from  holding  intercourse  with  him,  or 
selling  to  him  the  necessaries  of  life.     And,  although  in  the  earlier 
periods  the  Church  could  not  herself  punish  offenders  in  their  person, 
yet  she  could  so  direct  her  spiritual  authority  as  to  constrain  the 
secular  Judges  to  inflict  civil  penalties  upon  those  offenders,  as  long 
as  they  continued  under  excommunication.     But  the  Church  was  not 
always  content  with  indirect  modes  of  compulsion.     By  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions,  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Bishop  and  Sheriff  appear 
to  have  been  co-ordinate,  and  their  sentences  enforced  by  mutual 
respect  and  aid.     William  of  Normandy  altered  this,  and  assigned 
distinct  jurisdictions  to  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers.     But  the 
churchmen  still  struggled  to  direct  the  current  of  business  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and  in  Scotland  they  succeeded  to  a  large  extent, 
chiefly  by  inducing  parties  to  confer  a  prorogated  jurisdiction — ie., 
to  consent  that  their  cases  should  be  judged  in  the  Church  Court 
It  appears  also,  from  our  most  ancient  records,  that  the  Church  had 
from  an  early  period  the  power  of  imprisonment     See  Statute  of 
Robert  iii.,  anno  1400.     The  unfitting  relation  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  thus  assumed  towards  the  people — the  unsuitableness  of  her 
high  censures  to  the  nature  of  civil  offences — ^and  the  inconsiderate 
frequency  and  facility  with  which  her  anathemas  were  issued — ^are 
reasonably  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  her  falL     The  sanctity  of 
an  oath  and  the  dread  of  excommunication  evaporated,  when  the  one 
was  lightly  undertaken,  and  the  other,  being  issued  for  an  inadequate 
cause,  necessarily  proved  impotent  in  its  effects.     Accordingly,  in 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  its  growing  light,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church,  and  its  judgments  in  civil  matters,  exhibited  a 
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progressive  and  accelerating  increase  of  that  decay,  to  which  a  want 
of  respect  had  already  given  birth  ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  her 
powers  were  grasped  was  at  once  an  evidence  that  the  ecclesiastical 
power  was  enfeebled,  and  a  presage  of  its  approaching  dissolution. 
Until  this  period,  Mr.  Ross  observes,  that  there  was  no  apparent  pro- 
vision for  imprisoning  debtors  for  non-payment,  unless  the  debts  had 
been  constituted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Judges,  by  whom,  accordingly, 
it  seems  that  nearly  the  whole  civil  business  had  been  engrossed, 
leaving  the  criminal  business  alone  to  the  Civil  Judges. 

While  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  civil  matters  disappeared  with 
the  Reformation,  it  appears  to  have  been  felt  as  too  sudden  a  change, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  aid  of  the  magistrate  was  withdrawn  in 
the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  censures;  for,  by  the  Statute  1572, 
cap.  53,  the  civil  penalties  of  rebellion,  which  inferred  forfeiture  of  1572,  c.  53. 
both  personal  property  and  the  liferent  of  heritable  property,  as  well 
as  imprisonment  of  the  person,  were  denounced  against  those  who  re- 
mained forty  days  under  excommunication  of  the  Refonned  Church. 
But  the  last  vestiges  of  reciprocal  interference  or  aid  between  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Judicatories  were  removed  by  the  10  Anne,  lo  Anne,  c.  7. 
cap.  7  (1711),  of  which  the  tenth  section  declares,  that  no  civil  pain, 
forfeiture,  or  disability,  shall  be  incurred  by  excommunication,  and 
discharges  civil  magistrates  from  compelling  excommunicated  persons 
to  appear  or  obey.     A  subject  so  interesting  in  the  ancient  histoiy  of 
the  enforcement  of  obligations  could  scarcely  have  been  passed  with- 
out notice ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  it,  since  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  civil  matters  has  now  been  so  long  oblite- 
rated.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  trace  briefly  the  origin  and  progress 
of  civil  execution  for  debt. 

Although,  after  the  Norman  invasion,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  Moditicattovb 
not  practically  abolished,  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system  led  to  a  "tro^uckd 
very  singular  modification  of  the  process,  by  which  the  incarceration 
of  a  debtor  was  accomplished.  The  great  object  and  pervading  fea- 
ture of  the  feudal  customs  consisted  in  the  personal  duty  and  service 
of  the  vassal  to  his  superior.  The  relation  of  duty  by  the  vassal  and 
protection  by  the  superior  constituted  the  bond  by  which  the  ele- 
ments of  society  were  held  together,  and  upon  which  its  coherence 
and  security  rested.  The  feudal  obligation,  being  thus  an  essential 
condition  of  the  general  welfare,  was  regarded,  theoretically  at  least, 
as  a  higher  consideration  than  the  claims  of  private  justice,  and 
creditors,  therefore,  were  not  permitted  to  impose  restraints  upon  the 
person  of  their  debtors,  since  they  could  not  do  so  without  interfering 
with  the  superior's  right  to  the  vassal's  service  ;  and  thus  it  became 
a  rule  in  the  ancient  laws  both  of  Scotland  and  England,  that  no 
creditor  could  attach  the  person  of  his  debtor.  But,  whatever  degree 
of  truth  may  have  belonged  to  that  maxim  in  the  earliest  period  of 
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the  feudal  system,  it  came  eventually  to  be  accurate  only  in  a  modified 
sense;  for,  although  the  subsistence  of  a  debt  did  not  form  the  avowed 
ground  upon  which  alone  incarceration  could  follow,  it  afforded  the 
basis  upon  which  reasons  relevant  in  law  to  infer  imprisonment  could 
be  reared.     The  circuitous  process  which  conducted  to  this  residt 
was  also  founded  upon  feudal  principles.    The  right  of  the  feudal 
superior  prevailed,  as  we  have  seen,  over  that  of  the  private  creditor; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superior's  claim  was  forced  to  yield,  when 
brought  into  competition  with  a  higher  feudal  power.     That  power 
resided  in  the  Sovereign,  the  Lord  Paramount.     The  Crown  is  the 
fountain  of  justice;  and  when,  upon  complaint  by  the  creditor,  brieves 
had  been  directed  to  the  Eing^s  Judges  to  try  the  claim,  and  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  just,  then  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  Sovereign, 
pronouncing  through  the  voice  of  his  Court  his  award,  and  ordaining 
performance,  prevailed  over  the  rights  of  the  lesser,  though  more  im- 
mediate, superior;  and  thus  the  debtor's  obligation  of  obedience  to  the 
Lord  Paramount  secured  to  the  creditor  that  recourse  against  his 
person,  which  the  claims  of  the  immediate  superior  would  have  denied 
In  England,  too,  as  we  learn  from  Blackstone,  "upon  feudal  principles 
the  person  of  a  feudatory  was  not  liable  to  be  attached  for  injuries 
merely  civil,  lest  thereby  his  lord  should  be  deprived  of  his  per- 
sonal services ;'  and  there  the  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the  sin- 
gular expedient  of  charging  a  trespass  by  citing  the  defendant  to 
show,  quare  dausum /regit — for  breaking  the  plaintiff's  close  tn  et 
armis — that  being  an  offence  which  subjected  the  defendant's  person 
to  arrest ;  and,  after  the  action  was  commenced  upon  this  foundation, 
the  plaintiff,  by  connivance  of  the  Court,  might  go  on  to  prosecute 
for  the  real  cause  of  complaint.     Upon  making  the  complaint  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  writ  against  the  defendant's  person,  called 
capias  ad  respondendum,  which  forced  him  to  appear  and  find  bail— 
a  proceeding  to  which  there  was  a  precise  parallel  in  the  ancient 
forms  of  civil  process  in  Scotland.     The  writ  granted  in  execution  in 
England  was  termed  capias  ad  satis/adendum.   The  security  afforded 
by  the  feudal  principles  to  the  debtor's  person  was  thus  obviated, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  the  aid  of  legal  fictions — ^in  the 
former  country,  by  the  awkward  expedient  of  averring  a  trespass 
which  had  never  been  committed,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  equally 
imaginary  imputation  of  rebellion,  founded  upon  alleged  disobedience 
to  the  Sovereign's  command  that  the  debtor  should  pay  his  debt^ 
although  no  inquiry  or  distinction  was  made  whether  the  failure  to 
pay  proceeded  from  wilfulness  or  from  inability.     It  is  not  then  to 
be  wondered  at,  that,  as  the  slave  considers  theft  from  his  owner  a 
less  heinous  offence  than  from  a  stranger,  so  the  criminal  character 
attached  by  the  excited  imagination  of  the  law  to  the  non-payment 
of  debts  was  distinguished  from  the  real  crime  of  rebellion  by  the 
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modified  appellation  of  civU  rebellion.  The  knowledge  of  this  source 
of  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  is  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  import  of  certain  rules  and  forms  which  still  subsist 
in  the  enforcement  of  obligations. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  from  pursuing  further  the  early  history  of  exe- 
cution for  civil  debt.  Those  who  wish  to  study  it  in  detail  will  find 
full  information  in  Mr.  Ross's  Lecturer  It  is  the  more  difiScult  to 
devote  adequate  space  to  such  inquiries,  since,  in  addition  to  the 
long  array  of  obsolete  forms  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ross,  we  have  now  to 
class  the  writs  of  execution  which  prevailed  when  he  wrote,  as  prac- 
tically exploded.  Although  they  are  in  disuse,  still  they  must  be 
explained,  because  not  only  are  they  still  legally  competent,  but  the 
new  forms  which  now  prevail  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  those  for  which  they  have  been  substi- 
tuted. 

In  proceeding,  then,  to  explain  the  forms  of  execution  for  debt,  we  Object  of 
have  first  to  remark  generally,  that  such  execution  has  two  objects,  ^ob  dmt." 
viz.  (1.)  to  compel  the  debtor  to  perform  his  obligation ;  and  (2.) 
in  default  of  payment  by  him,  to  recover  it  from  his  property.   When 
a  party  has  granted  and  incurred  various  obligations  and  liabilities, 
the  creditors,  if  they  use  no  steps  of  execution,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
DiLiQENOE,  are  ranked  pari  passu  upon  the  debtor's  funds — %,€.,  they  RAHinwa  op 
get  equal  shares  in  proportion  to  their  claims,  if  there  be  not  enough  ^^P^oks 
to  pay  all.     Formerly  the  widow,  upon  grounds  of  compassion,  was 
preferred  for  the  provisions  in  her  contract  of  marriage,  but  that  rule 
has  now  been  long  altered,  and  the  relict  cannot  claim  in  preference 
to  onerous  creditors  ;  Lindaajfa  Creditors  competing^  24th  June  1714.  M.  3204. 
No  preference  in  moveable  obligations  attaches  to  priority  of  date  in  Pbefebekce  bt 
the  contraction  of  the  debt,  or  in  the  deed  containing  it.     The  pre- 
ference (modified  within  certain  limits  in  cases  of  bankruptcy)  is 
granted  according  to  priority  in  the  use  of  diligence.     The  compul- 
sitors of  the  law  are  called  diligences,  because,  according  to  Stair,  iv.  4i.  1. 
they  excuse  the  users  from  negligence,  "  vigilantibus  non  dormienti- 
*'  hus  jura  subveniunty  which  is  founded  on  that  great  interest  to 
"  hasten  pleas  to  an  end.''    Mr.  Ross  derives  it  from  the  French  Law, 
in  which  "  diligence  "  means  pursuit.     Decrees  before  execution  are 
called  EXECTJTOBIALS — ^after  execution,  niLiaBNCE,  which  term  includes 
both  the  warrant  and  service.   Diligence,  then,  is  the  legal  procedure 
by  which  a  creditor  strives  to  obtain  performance  of  his  debtor's  obli- 
gation; and  it  is  directed  either  against  his  debtor's  person  by  appre^ 
hension  and  imprisonment,  or  against  his  debtor  s  property.     In  the 
latter  case,  the  diligence  is  either  preventive,  in  securing  the  property 
from  use  or  transference,  or  it  is  in  direct  execution,  in  order  to  trans- 
fer the  property  to  the  creditor  himself  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim. 
Again,  diligence  is  divided  into  real,  by  which  the  debtor's  heritable 
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property  is  attached,  and  personal — that  is,  diligence  directed  against 
his  body  or  his  moveable  estate. 
DiLiGEKCB  A  creditor  cannot  do  diligence  of  his  own  authority.    Attachment 

oK^umciur"^  of  the  person  or  property  is  too  serious  an  interference  with  the 
AUTHORITY.  Ubcrty  of  the  lieges  to  be  permitted  upon  any  authority  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  social  compact,  which  in  this  country  has  conferred 
that  power  upon  the  Crown  acting  through  the  Courts  of  Justica 
The  sentence  of  a  Judge  is,  therefore,  a  preliminaiy  to  diligence 
Upon  the  obligation  contained  in  deeds,  we  have  seen  that  the  decree 
of  a  Court  can  be  procured  at  once  by  means  of  the  consent  to  regis- 
tration,* which,  by  providing  the  appearance  of  a  procurator  for  the 
obligant,  gives  to  the  sentence  the  same  force  as  if  it  were  a  judg- 
ment pronounced  inforo.  The  decree  either  contains  warrant  for  exe- 
cution, or  it  forms  the  ground  upon  which  a  warrant  can  be  obtained. 
Decree  of  The  first  thing  to  be  looked  to,  then,  in  recording  a  deed  for  execu- 

EOI8TRATIOK.  ^j^j^  |g^  ^|^^^  j^  y^Q  doDo  iu  tho  books  of  a  Court  possessing  jurisdiction 

over  the  debtor.  The  nature  of  an  extracted  deed  as  a  sentence  in 
foro  is  distinctly  shown  by  this,  that,  if  the  registration  be  made  in 
the  books  of  a  Court  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  obligant  is  not  subject^ 
the  extract  has  no  authority  as  a  ground  of  diligence  against  him. 
Registration  in  the  Books  of  Council  and  Session  affords,  of  course, 
effectual  execution  against  a  party  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  all  being 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But,  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  proceed  by  registration  in  the  books  of  an  Inferior  Court, 
it  is  indispensable  that  it  be  a  Court  having  jurisdiction  over  the 

5  8. 412.  debtor.     This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  Macdondi, 

22d  Februaiy  1827.  Here  a  bill  was  drawn  by  a  party  living  at 
Fort- William,  but  who  afterwards  removed  to  Ayrshire,  where  he  was 
resident  at  the  term  of  payment  The  protest  of  the  bill  having  been 
registered  in  the  Sheriff-court  books  of  Inverness,  where  it  was  pay- 
able, that  was  found  not  to  afford  a  warrant  for  charging  the  drawer  in 
Ayrshire  ;  and  the  charge  was  suspended  upon  the  same  principle  in 

6  S.  248.  M'Ghie  v.  Henderson,  Uth  December  1827,  in  which  case  the  Sheriff- 

clerk  of  one  ward  of  Lanarkshire  having  signed  a  precept  in  another 
ward,  of  which  he  was  not  clerk,  it  was  held  to  be  inept  By  the 
provisions  of  the  recent  Personal  Diligence  Act,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  extracts  of  registered  deeds  now  contain  not  only  a  decree 

*  All  bonds  or  obligations  granted  to  Her  Migesty,  in  the  form  heretofore  in  use  in  tie 
Court  of  Exchequer,  shall  be  deemed  probative  docaments,  and  have  the  like  privileges, 
operation,  and  effect,  as  if  duly  executed  and  attested  according  to  the  Law  of  Scotland ;  and, 
though  they  contain  no  datise  of  regittration^  thej  shall  be  capable  of  registration  in  the 
Books  of  Council  and  Session,  or  other  Judges'  books  competent,  and  to  have  a  decree  inter* 
poned  thereto,  and  to  be  extracted  with  a  view  to  execution,  as  if  they  contained  a  formal 
clause  of  registration.  When  they  stipulate  for  a  penal  sum  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  pay  a  smaller  sum  conditioned  to  be  paid,  diligence  and  execution  shall  procceed  only  for 
payment  of  such  smaller  sum,  with  interest  and  expenses  due  thereon ;  19  &  20  Vict  cap. 
56,  sect  36. 
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for  performance  of  their  obligations,  but  a  warrant  likewise  for 
execution.     That  Statute,   however,   still  leaves  it  competent  for 
a  party  to  proceed  according  to  the  previous  method ;  and  although 
that  will  only  be  done  under  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances,  yet 
it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  understand  these  forms,  both 
in  case  he  may  be  called  upon  to  use  them,  and  also  in  order  that 
he  may  have  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  those  now  practised. 
1.  Homing. — The  first  step  is  to  demand  implement  in  legal  form. 
This  is  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  by  the  legal  officers, 
viz.,  messengers-at-arms,  who,  having  in  this  respect  succeeded  to 
duties  formerly  discharged  by  the  sheriffs,  are  called  sheriffs  in  that 
part,  which  implies  merely  that  they  have,  in  the  matter  of  the  dili- 
gence, the  same  power  of  execution  which  the  sheriff  formerly  exer- 
cised.   It  appears  that  at  one  time  our  summonses,  like  the  English 
subpcena,  could  be  served  by  any  one,  but  that  never  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  homings,  because  none  but  an  officer  of  the  Sovereign  could 
denounce  rebellion.     The  legal  demand  is  called  a  charge,  which  was 
formerly  given  upon  the  warrant  contained  in  a  writ  called  Letters  Lettebs  op 
of  Four  Forms.     Examples  of  this  writ  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  ^^^  «>«*«8. 
Lord  Eames'  Historical  Law  Tracts.   It  directed  four  charges  at  suc- 
cessive intervals  of  three  days  each.     It  is  needless  to  examine  this 
writ.     Its  inconvenience  was  obviated  by  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  23d 
November  1613,  which  substituted  Letters  of  Horning  upon  a  single 
charge.     The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  latter  writ  will  appear  pre- 
sently. The  instrument  thus  substituted  for  the  letters  of  four  forms  LnrERs  or 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  Sovereign  to  messengers-  "**"*'*''**• 
at-arms  as  sheriffs  in  that  pari   No  names  of  messengers  are  inserted, 
but  a  blank  is  left,  and  they  are  addressed  jointly  and  severally,  which 
implies  authority  to  any  one  messenger-at-arms.     Originally  the 
authority  was  granted  to  one  officer  by  name,  and,  when  resistance  was 
apprehended,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  a  barbarous  age,  several  were 
named  with  power  to  act  together  or  singly.     The  address  concludes 
with  the  word  ^^  greeting''  which  corresponds  precisely  to  the  ealutem 
of  the  Latin  epistla     The  ground  of  debt  is  particularly  narrated, 
the  creditor  being  styled  ^'OurLovite" — that  is,  our  beloved  subject, 
as  expressive  of  the  Sovereign's  regard  and  protection.     Where  a 
nobleman  is  the  party,  he  is  ''  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  coiLsin." 
When  the  ground  of  debt  is  a  bond,  of  course  the  obligation  to  pay, 
with  the  sums,  principal,  interest,  and  penalty,  must  be  accurately 
recited,  and,  to  show  the  warrant  for  diligence,  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  bond  has  been  recorded,  and  a  decree  interponed.    When  there 
have  been  partial  payments,  these  must  be  specified,  because  an  autho- 
rity to  charge  for  a  larger  amount  than  is  actually  due  would  affect 
the  validity  of  the  writ ;  M'Martin  v.  Forbes,  12th  November  1824.  3  S.  275. 
Tlie  necessity  of  accuracy  in  reciting  the  ground  of  debt  is  shown  by 
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Brown  y.Blaikie,  Ist  February  1849,  where  the  date  of  payment  of 
the  debt  being  partly  written  upon  an  erasure,  that  circumstance  was 
held  to  be  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  diligence.  Then  follows  the 
part  of  the  letters  containing  what  is  technically  called  the  Will — 
formerly,  the  Command.  It  runs  thus :  "  Our  will  is  here/ore,  and 
"  We  charge  you,  that  on  sight  hereof  ye  pass^  and  in  Our  name  and 
*^  authority  command  and  charge  the  said,"  etc.  Here  the  debtor  is 
named.  If  there  be  a  principal  debtor  and  a  cautioner,  it  mast 
Charge  the  said  A.  as  principal,  and  the  said  B.  cm  cautioner  for  him, 
hut  thai  SITBSIDIARIE,  and  after  discussion  of  the  said  principal,  and 
"  as  proper  cautioner  only/'  *  If  there  are  various  obligants  bound 
jointly  and  severally,  then  the  authority  is  to  charge  the  said  "  A,  B. 
"  and  C,  jointly  and  severally.'*  The  charge  is  to  be  given  to  the  debtors 
"  personally  or  at  their  respective  dtveUing-ptorCes,"  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  by  which  the  execution  is  regulated,  and  which  still  subsist, 
"  to  make  payment  to  our  said  lovite  of  the  said  principcU  sum."  The 
sum  is  specified  with  the  penalty  and  interest,  and  the  writ  is  made 
prospective,  so  as  to  warrant  charges  for  the  interest,  "  to  fall  due  at 
^^  future  terms,  such  terms  being  always  first  come  and  bygone,"  The 
charge  for  the  penalty  may  be  made  specifically  for  the  actual  expenses 
incurred.  If  these  are  disputed,  the  amount  will  be  settled  by  the 
Court  upon  a  report  of  the  auditor  in  a  suspension  of  the  charge ; 
Hynd  and  Louden  v.  Soot,  30th  May  1826.  The  rate  and  amount  of 
interest  must  be  accurately  stated ;  and  payments  to  account  must 
be  deducted  here  also. 

The  period  of  the  charge  is — '*  witJiin  six  days  next  afUr  he  is 
'*  charged  by  you  thereto,"  if  there  be  a  consent  to  the  short  chai^, 
or  if  the  law  authorize  it,  as  in  the  case  of  bills  and  promissoiy-notes. 
If  there  be  no  such  consent,  then  the  duration  of  the  charge  was,  by 
immemorial  and  established  practice,  fifteen  days.  This  is  specified 
in  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  23d  November  1613,  with  a  provision  for 
twenty-one  days  wliere  the  debtor  lived  north  of  the  river  Dee ;  bnt 
the  latter  regulation  has  long  been  in  desuetude.  Now,  by  the  Court 
of  Session  Act,  13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  36,  it  is  provided  in  sect  21,  that 
all  summonses  before  the  Court  of  Session  may  proceed  on  fourteen 
days'  warning,  where  the  defender  is  within  Scotland,  unless  in  Orkney 
or  Shetland ;  and  twenty-one  days'  warning  where  he  is  in  Orkney  or 
Shetland,  or  furth  of  Scotland ;  and  that  such  shorter  indudos  shall 
also  be  competent  and  sufiScient  in  respect  to  all  other  letters  passing 
the  Signet  bearing  a  citation,  charge,  publication,  or  service  against 
persons  within  or  furth  of  Scotland  respectively ;  and  in  respect  to  ail 
edictal  charges  upon  decrees  and  registered  protesta     Where  shorter 

*  This  does  not  apply  to  a  cautioner  who  has  become  bound  after  the  passing  of  the  Mer 
cantile  Law  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  60),  and  who  has  not  stipulstod 
for  the  benefit  of  discussion.    See  mpra,  p.  216,  note  f. 
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inducicB  were  sufficient  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  (1850),  it  provides, 
that  they  shall  continue  to  be  sufficient  By  the  Act  1685,  cap.  43, 
the  inhabitants  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  were  entitled  to  indudce  of 
forty  days,  unless  they  had  consented  to  a  shorter  time ;  by  the  Court 
of  Session  Act,  the  period  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  limited  to  twenty* 
one  days.  When  the  party  is  out  of  Scotland,  he  was  formerly  charged 
upon  indudce  of  sixty  days,  and  that  whether  he  had  consented  to  a 
shorter  charge  or  not.  The  Court  of  Session  Act  has  also  limited  this 
period  to  twenty-one  days.  These  are  the  inducted  common  in  prac- 
tice. There  are  others  in  particular  classes  of  writs,  viz.,  on  decrees 
of  the  Teind  Court,  ten  days ;  upon  Exchequer  warrants,  twenty  days  ;*  J«r.  Styles,  iii. 
and  upon  hornings  at  the  instance  of  an  adjudger  against  the  supe-  ' 
nor  naminatifny  formerly  twenty-one,  now  fourteen  days,  the  indudce 
against  superiors  generally  being  now  twenty-one  days  in  place  of 
sixty.  No  case  seems  to  have  occurred  of  a  charge  consented  to 
upon  shorter  indudce  than  six  days ;  and  Lord  Meadowbank,  in  the 
ease  of  Forrester  v.  Waiker,  27th  June  1815,  indicates  an  opinion,  that  F.  C. 
the  Court  would  have  difficulty  in  sustaining  such  an  innovation. 

We  have  next  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  the  charge : — "  Under  Penalty  of 
"  the  pain  of  rebellion  and  putting  him  to  the  horn,  wherdn,  if  he  fail,  chabqb. 
"  the  said  spct§e  bdng  elapsed,  that  immediately  thereafter  ye  denounce 
"  him  Our  rebel,  put  him  to  the  hom^  and  use  the  whole  order  against 
"  him  prescribed  by  law"  The  origin  of  the  denunciation  of  rebellion 
in  civil  matters  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  direction  to  *^put 
*^  him  to  the  horn,"  refers  to  the  manner  of  executing  the  denuncia- 
tion, which  will  be  explained  presently.  It  is  to  this  ceremony  that 
the  letters  owe  their  name.  The  words, ''  the  whole  order  against  him 
** prescribed  by  law"  refer  to  the  steps  subsequent  to  denunciation, 
viz.,  registration  of  the  homing  and  execution,  which  is  still  practised 
when  this  mode  of  diligence  is  used,  and  other  steps  which  are  now 
obsolete,  viz.,  publishing  the  rebel's  name  at  the  market-cross  of  the 
sheriffdom,  and  giving  notice  to  the  Treasury  to  inventory  and  seize 
bis  moveable  goods  fallen  to  the  Crown  by  reason  of  rebellion,  for 
which  the  old  form  contained  an  express  direction,  viz, ''  to  escheat 
'*  and  bring  in  all  thdr  moveable  goods  and  gear  to  Our  use,  for  thdr 
"  contempt" 

The  portion  of  the  writ  which  we  have  examined,  constitutes  the  LETTEhs  op 
homing,  which  is  the  diligence  against  the  person,  and  the  foundation  ^,h'I,7ng^'''^ 
for  letters  of  caption,  which  form  the  warrant  of  imprisonment.    When 
it  is  intended  to  use  the  writ  for  ja,ttaching  the  debtor's  property  by 
arrestment  or  poinding,  a  warrant  to  that  effect  is  inserted,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  examine,*  and  then  the  writ  is  called  letters  of  horn* 

*  Under  schedule  G  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Act,  19  &  20  Vict  c.  56,  which  came  into 
operation  upon  12th  Novemher  1856,  the  warrant  to  he  Bubjoined  to  extracts  of  Exchequer 
decrees  in  favour  of  the  Crown  authorizes  a  charge  of  six  days. 
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ing  and  poinding.  At  present,  we  confine  our  examination  to  the 
homing  as  affecting  the  person. 

Next  we  have  the  words  of  style,  commencing  with  an  appeal  to 
the  highest  warrant  for  such  measures : — *'  According  to  justice,  as  ye 
"  wili  answer  to  Us  thereupon,  which  to  do  We  commit  to  you  and  eatk 
"  of  you  full  power  by  these  Our  letters,  delivering  them  by  you  duly 
*'  executed  and  indorsed  again  to  the  bearer."  The  latter  part  of  this 
clause  refers  to  the  re-delivery  of  the  writ  hy  the  messenger  to  the 
bearer — that  is,  the  creditor,  after  being  executed  and  indorsed — ^that 
is,  having  the  execution  written  on  the  back.  "  Oiven  under  Our 
"  Signet  a^  Edinburgh,  the  day  of  , 

"  in  the  year  of  Our  reign"    The  date  of  Signet  letters  is 

the  date  of  their  warrant.  When,  therefore,  that  warrant  is  a  regis- 
tered deed  or  protest,  the  date  of  the  letters  is  the  date  of  the  extract, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  decree  of  registration ;  and,  in  this  case,  as 
descriptive  of  the  warrant,  the  homing  concludes  with  the  Latin  words 
— "  Per  decretum  Dominorum  Goncilii."  Letters  may  be  issued  ftom 
the  Signet,  however,  to  authorize  diligence  upon  the  decrees  of  Infe- 
rior Courts — a  proceeding  which  became  necessary,  whenever  the 
party  to  be  charged  was  extra  territorium  of  the  Inferior  Jurisdiction. 
In  order  to  this,  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  institute%tn  action,  and 
to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  because  it  was  to 
the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  subordinate  Judge,  was  called  a  decree 
conform.  This  was  afterwards  dispensed  with,  and  warrant  given, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  production  of  the  inferior  Judge's  decree 
with  a  petition  called  a  bill,  praying  for  letters  of  homing,  etc,  the 
clerk  to  the  bills  writing  upon  the  back  of  it  "  Fiat  ut  pktitvb  "  (an 
expression  traced  by  Mr.  Ross  to  the  Roman  Chanceiy),  "  because  the 
"  Lords  have  seen  the  precept," — i.e.,  the  decree  of  the  sheriff  or  magis- 
trates. The  fia;t  bore  the  date  upon  which  it  was  granted,  and  as  it 
formed  the  warrant  for  issuing  the  letters,  the  date  of  the  fiat  was  the 
date  of  the  letters.  A  bill  was  necessary  also,  where  the  homing  was 
to  be  at  the  instance  of  an  assignee,  and  then  the  fiat  was  granted, 
*^  because  the  Lords  have  seen  the  registered  bond  and  assignation  above 
*^  mentioned;"  and,  in  such  cases,  the  warrant  being  the  deliverance 
of  the  bill,  the  letters  bore  not  "  Per  decretum,"  but ''  Ex  ddibera- 
*'  tione  Dominorum  ConcUii"  The  third  volume  of  the  Juridical 
Styles  exhibits  numerous  instances  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  by  bill,  and  it  is  proper  to  advert  particularly  to  the  case  of 
the  party  charged  being  furth  of  Scotland. 

Although  a  person  may  have  consented^  to  a  charge  of  six  days^ 
nevertheless,  if  he  be  absent  from  the  kingdom,  when  charged,  the 
indudcB  must  be  twenty-one,  formerly  sixty,  days ;  and  he  is,  in  that 
case,  cited  edictally  at  the  office  of  the  Keeper  of  Edictal  Citations ; 
A.  S.,  24th  December  1838,  sect.  7.     By  section  53d  of  the  Statute 
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6  Geo.  lY.  cap.  120,  the  mode  of  citation  edictally  is  extended  to  per- 
sons not  having  a  dwelling-house  in  Scotland,  and  forty  days  absent 
from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  such  persons  being  appointed  to 
be  charged  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  Act.  This  is  a 
point  which  it  is  very  important  for  the  practitioner  to  attend  to.  In 
diligence  generally,  authority  to  charge  or  cite  edictally  must  proceed 
upon  a  special  warrant  obtained  from  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  the  Bill- 
Chamber  ;  MofUeith  v.  Murray,  18th  July  1677.  It  was  formerly  held  M.  3685. 
necessary  in  diligence  at  the  instance  of  a  foreigner,  that  (in  the  same 
manner  as  in  actions)  he  should  appoint  a  mandatory,  at  whose 
instance,  as  well  as  his  own,  the  charge  or  other  step  of  diligence 
should  proceed.  But  this  has  been  overruled  by  the  case  of  Ross  v.  ii  D.  984.  - 
ShaWy  8th  March  1849.  It  may  still  be  necessary,  however,  to  observe 
a  distinction  where  the  diligence  proceeds  upon  a  bill,  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  suit,  the  bill  being  a  petition  to  the  Court.  See 
observation  of  Lord  Wood  in  the  case  of  Cooke  v.  Falconer's  Represen- 13  P.  169. 
tatives,  26th  November  1850. 

TIte  form  which  we  have  examined  has  now  been  practically  super-  Letrbs  of 
seded  by  the  1  &  2  Victoria,  cap.  114,  which  directs  the  insertion  in  "^^kow 
decrees  of  a  warrant  to  charge,  arrest,  poind,  and  imprison.^    When  practically 
the  decree  is  transferred,  the  assignee  may,  by  sect  7,  obtain  a  war-  i^^Jvicu* ^^ 
rant  for  diligence  at  his  own  instance  in  the  Bill-Chamber.    The  <^- 1  ^^' 
tenns  of  the  minute,  craving  diligence  at  the  instance  of  an  assignee,  Wamjuitt  to 
prescribed  by  schedule  No.  5,  must  be  implicitly  observed.    The  place  chakob  in- 
and  date  of  the  application  by  the  assignee  for  warrant  to  charge,  Ixmlcr.^ 
required  by  the  schedule,  having  been  omitted,  a  note  of  suspension 
was  passed  in  Jamison  y.  Nelson,  19th  February  1853.    By  the  8th  15  D.  414. 
section,  it  is  declared  competent  to  obtain  extracts,  and  letters  of 
homing,  poinding,  arrestment,  and  caption,  according  to  the  former 
law  and  practices ;  but,  if  that  course  be  taken,  no  part  of  the  expense 
except  the  expense  of  the  extract  is  exigible  from  the  debtor,  unless 
it  be  shown,  that,  in  the  particular  case,  it  was  incompetent  to  proceed 
by  the  forms  instituted  by  this  Statuta    The  same  section  provides 
for  issuing  new  extracts  with  warrants  in  lieu  of  old  extracts,  or 
subjoining  a  warrant  to  the  former  extract    Sections  9  to  15  inclusive 
eontain  regulations  of  a  similar  nature  for  execution  upon  the  decrees 
of  sheriffs,  and  upon  deeds  registered  in  Sheriff-Court  books,  which 
are  to  contain  warrants  and  to  be  followed  by  execution.    Parties 
scquiring  right  have  the  same  facilities  in  the  Sheriff-Court  as  in  the 

*  ProTiBion  is  made  by  tbe  Court  of  Excheqaer  Act  for  insertion  of  a  similar  warrant  in 
the  extracts  of  decrees  for  debts  due  to  tbe  Crown,  tbe  warrant  being,  bowever,  addressed  to 
*heriffii.  Such  extract  is  declared  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  any  messenger-at-arms  or 
iheriff-officer  to  execute  charge,  arrestment,  and  poinding;  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  56,  sect.  28. 
I^e  extract  also  contains,  after  tbe  warrant  to  arrest,  a  warrant  to  seize  and  detain  tbe  books 
of  accoams  and  other  books  and  papers  of  the  Crown  debtor.  An  execution  of  such  seizure 
mast  be  letonied ;  sect.  3d. 
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Warrahtb  of  Court  of  Session  ;  and  provision  is  made  for  obtaining  warrants  of 
€x>HCDERBNCB.  gQjjQuf|.gn(»g  fj qiq  other  sheriffs,  rendering  execution  competent  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  from  the  Bill-Chamber,  so  as  to  give  recourse 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Examples  of  critical  objections  to  a  sheriff's 
warrant  to  charge,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  charge,  being  repelled, 
11  D.  941.  ^iii  be  found  in  the  case  of  Hanna  v.  Neilson^  2d  March  184:9,  As 
diligence  now  proceeds  in  almost  everj  case  upon  an  extract  of  Court, 
the  practitioner  should  satisfy  himself  of  the  accuracy  and  int^rity 

9  S.  68.  Qf  the  extract.    In  OridUon  v.  Watt,  25th  November  1830,  an  objec- 

tion to  a  charge,  that  the  day  of  registration  was  written  upon  an 
erasure  in  the  extract,  was  overruled,  the  month  and  year  being  entire, 
and  registration  on  any  day  of  that  month  being  sufficient,  and  the 
protest  and  the  record  being  also  correct.  But  the  Judges'  opinions 
lead  to  the  inference,  that  if  the  month,  or  other  essential  part,  had 
been  vitiated,  the  charge  could  not  have  been  sustained,  and,  although 
the  charge  was  sustained,  expenses  were  not  allowed  to  the  charger, 
because  he  had  a  claim  of  relief  against  the  clerk  of  Court,  who  had 
made  the  blunder  in  the  extract. 
FoRMALiTiBs  ExecuHon  of  Charge. — The  3d  section  of  the  Act  prescribes  the 
OP  oharoeT*  fo^"^  ^^  execution,  which  remains  the  same  as  formerly,  with  this 
modification,  that,  by  the  32d  section,  one  witness  is  sufficient  for 
service  or  execution  ;  and  extracts,  citations,  deliverances,  schedules, 
and  executions,  may  be  either  printed  or  in  writing,  or  partly  both. 
What  then  are  the  formalities  of  execution  formerly  established,  and 
still  requiring  to  be  observed  ? 
AoAissT  WHOM      rphe  charfi:e  must  be  iriven  to  the  party  named  and  desi&iied  in 

OHARQE  MUST  &  v  O 

BBEXBcuTBD,    thc  diligeucc.    But  can  an  extract  or  letters  never  be  a  wanant 

against  a  person,  unless  he  is  named  in  tliem  ?  In  certain  cases 
they  may.  It  is  well  established,  that  diligence  against  a  company- 
firm  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  charge  the  individual  members  of  the 
firm,  though  not  named,  and  that  it  lies  with  the  messenger  to  dis- 
F.  C.  cover  who  the  partners  are ;  Thomson  v.  Liddell  and  Co.,  2d  July 

3  D.  1047.        1812  ;  and  the  same  was  held  in  Wallace  v.  Plock  and  Logan,  19th 

10  D.  60.         June  1841 ;  and  in  Knox  v.  Martin,  12th  November  1847,  a  warrant 

against  a  company,  and  against  one  partner  nominaiimy  was  held 
to  authorize  a  charge  against  another  partner,  though  not  named. 
(This  case  contains  a  practical  exhibition  of  diligence  in  various 
shapes  under  the  Personal  Diligence  Act : — (1.)  The  Sheriff's  decree 
with  warrant ;  (2.)  The  warrant  of  concurrence  by  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  execution  following ;  (3.)  The  assignation  of  the  decree, 
and  warrant  from  the  Sheriff  in  favour  of  the  assignee.)  A  bond 
for  a  cash  credit  to  a  company,  binding  the  partners  at  the  time 
and  the  company,  and  those  who  may  afterwards  become  partners, 
is  a  foundation  for  diligence  against  future  partners,  although  not 
15  S.  236.        named  in  the  warrant ;  MLean  v.  Rose,  9th  December  1836.     It  is 
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competent  to  register  the  protest  of  a  bill,  granted  for  a  company 
debt,  against  the  company,  and  one  partner,  within  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  that  partner  is  domiciled,  although  another  partner,  against 
whom  no  diligence  is  used,  resides  in  another  jurisdiction.     It  was  so 
found  in  Sutherland  v.  Gunn,  l7th  January  1854.     In  that  case  the  16  D.  339. 
company,  which  was  dissolved,  had  carried  on  business  in  the  same 
place  in  which  the  individual  partner  charged  resided.     Diligence  Diuge^ice  at 
may  also  be  used  at  the  instance  of  a  company  named  by  a  proper  company.*^*'  ^ 
firm,  although  none  of  the  partners  be  named  in  the  warrant     But 
this  rule  does  not  extend  to  companies  using  a  descriptive  firm,  which 
can  only  sue  or  charge  at  the.  instance  of  their  partners,  or,  under 
special  powers,  at  the  instance  of  an  ofiice-bearer.     The  law  upon  this 
subject  was  carefully  examined  and  settled,  upon  the  footing  now 
stated,  by  the  whole  Court,  in  Forsyth  v.  Hare  and  Company ^  18th  13  S.  42. 
November  1834.     The  strictness  required  in  the  execution  of  dili- 
gence is  shown  by  Graig  v.  Brock  and  Ferguson^  23d  November  1841,  *  D.  54. 
where  there  was  a  warrant  authorizing  execution  at  the  instance  of 
a  company  with  a  proper  firm,  and  of  the  partners  nominatirru     The 
messenger's  charge  was  given  as  at  the  instance  of  the  partners 
without  naming  the  firm,  which  was  held  an  unwarrantable  deviation 
from  the  warrant,  rendering  the  charge  invalid.     A  charge  against 
a  minor  is  null,  unless  the  tutors  and  curators  are  also  charged ; 
Ramsay  v.  jR^nton,  18th  January  1672.  2  Br.  Snpp. 

The  messenger-at-arms  or  other  officer  must  have  the  warrant  in  ^^^' 
his  possession.     But  he  is  not  bound  to  exhibit  it  to  any  one,  except 
the  party  charged ;  Lermant  v.  LevTnont's  Heirs,  11th  July  1699 ;  M.  3096. 
and  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  warrant  was  in  his  possession,  unless 
the  contrary  be  proved. 

Where  is  the  charge  to  be  given  t     This  is  regulated  by  the  Act  Pj-^cb  whebb 
1540,  cap.  75,  which  applies  to  diligence,  as  well  as  summonses,  and  given. 

directs  the  officer,  if  he  cannot  apprehend  the  party  personally,  to  pass        

to  his  principal  dwelling-place,  exhibit  the  warrant,  execute  the  charge,        '  ^* 
and  offer  a  copy  of  the  letters  or  precept  to  the  servant,  which,  if 
refused,  be  is  to  affix  to  the  door  or  gate  of  the  house.     If  entrance 
is  not  obtained,  the  officer  is  to  give  six  knocks,  and  make  the 
execution  in  presence  of  witnesses,  affixing  the  copy  upon  the  door 
or  gate.     It  is  clear,  that  personal  execution,  when  practicable,  is  to 
be  preferred,  as  the  least  open  to  doubt  or  question.     The  Act  of 
Sederunt,  1613,  in  substituting  letters  of  homing  for  the  letters  of 
four  forms,  directed  the  charge  to  be  given  not  only  at  the  party's 
dwelling,  but  at  his  parish  kirk  also ;   but  the  latter  part  of  this 
enactment  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  received  general  observance. 
The  debtor  is  charged  personally  by  delivering  to  him  a  charge  Exbcdtiok 
called  a  copy  in  the  older  practice.     This  copy  of  charge  is  in  name  of  pKRaoNALLx. 
the  messenger,  acting  by  virtue  of  the  warrant  (described  by  its  date, 
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and  the  names  and  designations  of  the  parties),  and  by  the  Sovereign's 
authority  charging  the  debtor  to  pay  the  principal  sum  with  interest 
and  penalty,  as  contained  in  the  ground  of  debt  (which  is  described 
by  its  dates  and  other  particulars),  within  the  days  of  charge,  under 
pain  of  poinding  and  imprisonment ;  and  it  bears  the  date  of  execu- 
tion. When  the  debtor  cannot  be  found  personally,  the  messenger 
mu^t,  in  compliance  with  the  Statute,  make  the  execution  at  his 
principal  dwelling-place.  In  order  to  the  validity  of  execution  in 
this  manner,  it  is  indispensable,  that  the  place,  where  the  copy  is  so 
delivered,  be  truly  the  dwelling-place  of  the  party  chaiged.  A  horn* 
ing  was  found  null,  because  denounced  at  Cupar,  the  head  burgh  of 
Fife,  where  the  party  was  residing  with  his  family  at  an  inn,  whereas 
the  execution  should  have  been  made  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
a  house;  Paterson  v.  Fermour,  20th  November  1672.  In  Bruce  v. 
HaU^  13th  July  1708,  a  citation  left  with  a  party's  servant  at  a 
lodging-house  in  Edinburgh,  the  master  being  within  and  asleep  at 
the  time,  was  found  null,  because  not  being  served  personally  it 
ought  to  have  been  served  at  his  dwelling-place  in  the  country. 
According  to  the  same  strict  rule,  arrestment  executed  against  a 
merchant,  by  leaving  a  copy  at  his  counting-house,  where  he  does  not 
reside,  has  repeatedly  been  held  inept  See  the  cases  of  Fraser, 
Reidy  and  Sons  v.  LaTicaster  and  Jamieson,  14th  January  1795  ;  and 
Sharp,  Fairlie,  and  Co.  v.  Garden,  21st  February  1822.  But,  if  the 
execution  or  charge  be  served  at  what  is  truly  the  party's  dwelling- 
place,  it  is  sustained,  although  he  may  at  the  time  be  resident  else- 
where, as  in  Douglae  and  Heron  v.  Armstrong,  23d  November  1779, 
where  a  summons  against  an  advocate  having  been  executed  during 
vacation  at  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  the  execution  was  sustained, 
although  he  was  at  the  time  living  at  his  estate  in  Dumfriesshire, 
attending  to  his  duties  as  sheriff  of  that  county ;  and  in  Home  v. 
Ecdes*  Oreditora,  30th  July  1725,  execution  of  arrestment  at  a  house 
taken  by  the  arrestee  for  his  children  in  Edinburgh,  and  where  he 
was  at  the  time  of  serving  the  diligence,  was  sustained,  although  his 
ordinary  dwelling-place  was  in  the  country.  If  admission  to  the 
dwelling-house  is  obtained,  the  messenger  delivers  a  copy  to  the 
debtor,  should  he  appear,  and  if  he  does  not  appear,  it  is  delivered  to 
his  servants.  Should  they  refuse  it,  he  must,  in  terms  of  the  Statute, 
affix  it  to  the  principal  gate  or  door  of  the  house.  If  admission  is 
not  procured,  then,  in  pursuance  of  the  Statute,  the  messenger  must 
give  six  knocks  loud  enough  to  be  audible  to  those  within,  and  af^- 
wards  affix  the  copy  to  the  door  or  gate.  When  the  knocks  are  not 
given,  or  are  given  so  as  not  to  be  audible,  the  execution  will  be 
annulled. 

The  evidence  of  the  service  or  charge  is  what  was  formerly  called 
the  messenger's  indorsation,  because  written  on  the  back  of  the 
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letters,  and  is  now  termed  the  execution.  It  is  an  attestation  by  the 
messenger  of  his  having  executed  the  writ  or  diligence  in  due  foruL 
By  the  Statute  1540,  every  ofScer  is  required  in  his  indorsation  to 
describe  the  mode  of  execution,  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  made  in 
one  or  other  of  the  ways  prescribed  by  the  Statute.  Accordingly,  the 
execution,  after  giving  full  particulars,  as  in  the  charge,  bears,  that 
it  was  done  either,  (1.)  by  delivering  a  just  copy  of  charge  to  the 
debtor  personally  apprehended ;  or,  (2.)  by  leaving  the  copy  charge 
for  the  debtor  within  his  dwelling-place  in  ,  with  a  servant, 

because  he  could  not  be  found  personally ;  or,  (3.)  by  affixing  and 
leaving  the  copy  for  the  debtor  within  the  lockhole  of  the  most  patent 
gate  or  door  of  his  dwelling-house  in  Street,  , 

after  giving  six  audible  knocks  upon  the  gate  or  door,  as  use  is,  be- 
cause the  messenger  could  neither  get  access  into  the  said  dwelling- 
place,  nor  find  the  debtor  personally.     The  omission  in  the  execution 
of  the  solemnities  appointed  in  the  Act  is  fatal  to  its  validity ;  and 
in  Hay  y.  Lady  BaUegerno^  19th  November  1680,  an  inhibition  was  M.  3790. 
found  null,  the  execution  bearing,  that  "  several  knocks"  were  given, 
and  not^  in  terms  of  the  Act,  the  precise  number  of  six.    In  another 
case,  an  execution,  bearing  delivery  of  a  copy  to  servants  for  their 
master,  was  held  null,  because  not  bearing  that  it  was  so  delivered 
at  their  master's  dwelling-house ;  Nisbet  v.  His  Factor^  30th  July  Elcbies,  voce 
1736.     It  has  been  held,  however,  not  indispensable  to  specify  the  n^*2?"*^°°'  * 
dwelling-house  by  name,  when  the  party  is  described  by  his  known 
style — e.g.^  Sir  John  Heron  Maxwell  of  Springkell — which  includes 
the  name  of  his  dwelling-place,  and  so  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
the  law  ;  8coU  v.  Fisher ^  2d  December  1825.  4  s.  261. 

By  the  Act  1681,  cap.  5,  it  is  declared,  that  none  but  subscribing  Formautibb 
witnesses  shall  be  probative  in  messengers'  executions  of  inhibitions,  tio» ofmecu- 
of  interdictions,  homings,  or  arrestments,  and  it  is  required,  under  tiom. 
Ae  pain  of  nullity,  that  the  witnesses  be  designed  in  the  body  of  the 
execution.     Although,  by  the  recent  Personal  Diligence  Act,  only 
one  witness  is  required,  these  provisions  remain  in  force  as  regards 
his  signature  and  designation.     The  name  and  designation  of  the 
witness  must  also  appear  in  the  copy  or  schedule  served  upon  the 
party ;  and  for  want  of  this  arrestments  were  found  inept  in  Stewart  3  S.  56. 
V.  Brown,  22d  May  1824. 

It  is  a  vital  point  in  the  validity  of  the  execution,  that  it  set  forth  It  mubt  aocu- 
with  minute  accuracy  the  particulars  of  the  warrant     If  the  -autho-  ^^/„^"' 
rity  for  the  charge  be  misrecited,  the  charge  is  without  a  foundation, 
and  cannot  stand.    So,  in  Watts  v.  Barbovr,  1st  July  1828,  a  charge  6  S.  1048. 
upon  a  Sheriff's  precept  of  poinding  was  suspended,  the  precept  being 
described  in  the  copy  charge  as  dated  7th  November,  while  the  true 
date  was  7th  December.     And,  in  Hog  v.  M^LeUariy  2d  June  1 797,  a  M.  8346, 
poinding  was  defeated,  because  the  execution  of  homing,  upon  which 
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it  proceeded,  was  of  a  date  obviously  erroneous,  being  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  letters.  In  an  execution  under  the  new  forms,  it  was 
objected  to  a  charge,  that  it  described  the  warrant  as  an  '*  extract 
"  registered  protested  note  or  bill  of  exchange/'  while  the  tme  war- 
rant was  the  extract  registered  protest  only.  It  was  not  necessaiy 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  this  point,  but  the  Judges  considered  that 
the  validity  of  the  execution  was  too  doubtful  to  have  justified  an 

4  D.  36.  agent  in  resorting  to  imprisonment ;  Olen  v.  Black,  19th  Novembtf 

1 841.    An  erroneous  execution  of  arrestment  may  be  corrected  by  an 

4  S.  76.  amended  execution,  when  there  is  no  competition ;  May  v.  Malcom, 

7th  June  1825  ;  and  two  of  the  Judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
amended  execution  would  have  availed  even  in  a  competition.  At 
first,  the  execution  was  not  signed  by  the  witnesses,  and  it  had  no 
authentication  except  the  messenger's  signet  or  stamp,  required  by 

1686,  c.  4.  1540,  cap.  74.  By  1686,  cap.  4,  stamping  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  subscription  of  the  messenger  and  witnesses  required  under  the 

1693,  G.  12.  sanction  of  nullity ;  and  1693,  cap.  12,  directs  that  all  copies  served 
shall  bear  at  length,  and  not  in  figures,  the  day  and  date  of  deliveiy, 
and  also  the  names  and  designations  of  the  witnesses,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  execution.  Those  enactments  are  to  be  regarded  as  stili 
in  force,  excepting  in  so  far  as  superseded  by  the  recent  Statute,  which 
makes  one  witness  sufficient 

Manner  OP  Denunciation. — If  the  charge  was  not  obeyed  within  the  days  of 

REBEL.  inducicdf  the  penalty  of  disobedience  was  incurred,  and  the  party 

might  immediately  be  denounced  rebel     This  was  done  by  the  mes- 
senger repairing  with  two  witnesses  to  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh, 
or  of  the  head  burgh  of  the  shire  of  the  debtor's  residence,  where 
after  three  several  oyesses  (ie,,  calling  upon  the  lieges  to  listen),  he 
read  the  letters  aloud,  and  blew  three  blasts  of  a  horn.     In  this  last 
ceremony  consisted  the  proclamation  of  the  debtor  as  a  rebel  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  moveables  to  the  Crown.     A  copy 
of  the  letters  and  execution  was  affixed  to  the  market-crosa     Long 
before  the  date  of  the  Personal  Diligence  Act,  the  actual  observance 
of  these  ceremonies  had  ceased,  but  the  messenger  returned  an  execu- 
Pkriod  within  tion  in  the  same  terms  as  if  they  had  been  literally  fulfilled.     Dennn- 
WHICH  DBNUN-  clatiou  could  be  made  only  within  a  year  and  day  of  the  date  of  the 
BE  MADE.  '       charge,  a  new  charge  being  requisite,  if  a  longer  time  had  elapsed ; 
and,  after  being  made,  it  was  null,  if  the  homing  and  executions  were 
not  registered  within  fifteen  days  in  the  books  of  the  shire,  or  in  the 
general  register  of  homings. 
Effects  OP  Before  1746  the  efiects  of  denunciation  were  these: — 

Ts^noII'b^'""*       (1.)  Tlie  denounced  debtor's  moveable  estate  fell  as  escheat  to  the 
ESCHEAT.  Crown,  the  creditor,  upon  whose  diligence  he  was  denounced,  being 

entitled  in  the  first  place  to  payment  of  his  debt.    This  effect  in  favour 
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of  the  Crown,  which  is  called  the  single  escheat,  is  still  incurred  by 
denunciation  for  a  crime. 

(2.)  The  debtor's  heritable  estate  fell  under  the  liferent  escheat —  2.  Lipebeht 
that  is,  the  rents  and  produce  of  his  land  were  forfeited  to  the  superior  ^*^^*^'^- 
during  his  life.    This  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  Institutes,  ii-  5. 53. 
treats  of  diligence  by  homing  under  the  title  of  "  Rights  of  Superiority 
"  and  its  Casualties."    This  casualty  still  arises  in  the  case  of  crimes, 
but,  by  the  Heritable  Jurisdiction  Act,  20  Geo.  il  cap.  50,  passed  20  Geo.  11. 
after  the  Rebellion  of  1 745,  the  casualties  both  of  single  and  of  life-  ^'  ^' 
rent  escheat,  incurred  by  homing  and  denunciation  for  civil  debts, 
were  abolished  from  1748. 

(a)  By  the  Act  1621,  cap.  20,  denunciation  received  the  effect  of  3.  Aocdmula- 
converting  every  sum,  for  which  the  debtor  was  chained,  into  principal,  ^^^  ^md 
so  as  to  bear  interest ;  and  this  effect  still  follows,  interest  being  imtbrbbt. 
accumulated  with  principal  after  denunciation.     In  order  to  produce 
this  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  the  denunciation  should  take  place 
at  the  head  burgh  of  the  debtor's  domicile.*  But,  by  the  Personal 
Diligence  Act,  §  5,  the  registration  of  the  execution,  which  is  substi- 
tuted for  denunciation,  is  declared  to  have  the  effect  of  accumulating 
the  debt  and  interest  into  a  capital  sum,  whereon  interest  shall  there- 
after become  due;  and  the  same  effect  is,  by  §  10,  extended  to 
registration  in  the  Sheriff's  books. 

(4.)  Another  important  effect  of  denunciation  was,  that  the  de-  4.  Imprison- 
nounced  rebel  became  subject  to  imprisonment  at  the  suit  of  his  *"^' 
creditor,  which  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 

2.  Caption. — The  debtor  being  denounced,  and  the  homing  and  Form  op 
execution  registered,  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  apprehend  and  incar-  ^'^'"*^  ^^ 
cerate  him.  By  the  previous  practice,  this  was  effected  by  letters  of 
caption,  which  were  procured  by  presenting  a  bill,  to  the  same  effect 
in  substance  as  the  letters  themselves,  which  we  are  about  to 
examina  Along  with  the  bill  was  produced  the  registered  horning 
and  executions,  and  the  Bill-Chamber  clerk's  Jiat  upon  this  bill, 
granted,  "  because  the  Lords  have  seen  the  registered  homing,"  was 
the  warrant  for  the  writ,  which  accordingly  passed  Ex  deliberaUone 
Domdnorum  ConcUii.  After  the  address,  in  the  same  terms  as  in 
the  horning,  the  letters  of  caption  bear  : — "  That  upon  the'*  (date 
"  of  denunciation),  "  the  debtor  was  orderly  denounced  rebel  and  put 
to  the  horn  by  virtue  of  letters  of  homing^  etc.,  for  not  making 
payment  of  the  sum  of/'  etc.,  the  sum  being  specified,  as  well  as 
the  ground  of  debt,  and  the  warrant  as  mentioned  in  the  horning  ; 
"  as  the  same,  with  the  executions  thereof  duly  registered,  shown  to 
"  the  Lords  of  Our  Council  and  Session,  have  testified," — (that  is, 
when  exhibited  in  the  Bill-Chamber,  in  order  to  obtain  the  warrant 
for  caption).    Then  comes  the  will,  which  is  not  merely  an  injunc- 
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FoBM  OF  LOT-    tion  to  apprehend,  but  a  command  to  direct  others  also  to  do  so  :— 
T'o"-^im*r     "  ^^  ^^  **  here/ore,  and  We  charge  you,  that  on  sight  hereof  ye 

**  pasSy  and  in  Our  name  and  authority  command  and  charge  the 
"  sheriffs  of  Our  sheriffdoms,  Stewarts  of  Our  stewartries^  and  their 
"  deputes,  the  provosts  and  magistrates  of  Our  burghs,  as  also  meeeenr 
''  gers-at^rms,  to  pass,  search  for,  seek,  take^  and  apprehend  the  per- 
*'  son  of"  (the  debtor),  "  wherever  he  can  be  found,  within  the  bounds 
''  of  (heir  respective  jurisdictions  ;  and  being  so  apprehended,  to  pmi 
"  him  in  sure  ward,  firmance,  and  capHvity,  within  their  respecHve 
"  tolbooihs,  or  other  warding  plcLoes ;  keep,  hold,  and  detain  him  therein 
*^  upon  his  own  charges  and  expenses,  aye  and  until  he  fulfil  and  obey 
"  the  command  and  charge  of  Our  said  letters  of  homing/^  Then 
came  a  warrant  to  intrude,  if  necessary,  into  priyate  dwellings  and 
apartments  in  searching  for  the  party : — "  And  if  needful  that  ye 
make  aU  shut  and  lockfast  houses,  gates,  and  doors,  and  other  lock- 
fast  places,  open  and  patent,  and  use  Our  keys  thereto!*  The  King's 
keys  are  the  hammers,  or  other  implements  which  may  be  required  to 
obtain  entrance.  Then  came  the  indudes  of  the  charge  to  the  magis- 
trates :  "  Within  three  days  neat  after  they  are  charged  under  the  pain 
*'  ofrd)ellion,  and  putting  them  to  the  horn."  And  the  penalty  of  their 
disobedience  follows :  **  With  certification  if  they  fail,  the  said  space 
^*  being  elapsed,  Our  other  letters  will  be  directed,  charging  them  thereto 
"  simpliciter/'  Formerly,  by  virtue  of  this  certification,  upon  neglect 
by  the  magistrates  letters  of  second  caption  against  the  magistrates 
themselves  could  be  procured,  but  these  have  now  been  long  obsoleta 
The  letters  of  caption  conclude  with  the  same  words  of  form  a3  the 
horning. 
MoDBBN  FOBXB  The  now  forms,  by  which  the  caption,  though  still  competent,  has 
LBTTOBB^OT**  ^®^  practically  superseded,  are  contained  in  sections  6  and  6  of  the 
cAFTioH.  Personal  Diligence  Act,  1  &  2  Vict.  cap.  114,  which  makes  it  com* 

petent,  within  year  and  day  after  a  charge  has  expired,  to  record  the 
execution  in  the  register  of  homings,*  which  registration  is  declared 
to  have  the  same  effect,  as  denunciation  and  registration  of  the 
homing  and  executions  previously  had.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that^ 
as  it  is  only  the  execution  which  is  registered  under  the  new  forms, 
the  messenger,  although  he  writes  it  on  the  back  of  the  extract, 
must  insert  the  names  and  designations  fiiUy,  in  order  that  these  may 

*  By  sect.  83  of  the  Court  of  Ezcliequer  Act,  it  is  competent  for  the  Sheriff  to  cbqm 
extracts  of  decrees  for  debts  due  to  the  Crown,  and  execution  of  charge  thereon  to  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Sheriff-Clerk  of  the  county  where  the  charge  was  given,  and  the  Sheriff-CIeii 
mast  record  the  execution  in  the  register  of  homings  kept  hy  him,  such  registration  heing 
declared  to  have  the  same  effisct  as  the  registration  of  any  expired  chai^ge  giren  in  tenas  of 
1  &  2  Vict.  c.  114.  The  Sheriff-Clerk  then  indorses  a  certificate  of  registration,  and  it  is 
thereupon  competent  for  the  Sheriff  to  issue  a  warrant  to  imprison ;  sect.  34.  The  Act  con- 
tains schedules  having  a  similar  object  with  those  annexed  to  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  114  ;  but  do 
minute  is  necessary,  as  under  the  latter  Act. 
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appear  in  the  register  of  liornings.  By  section  6,  the  Keeper  of  the 
register  of  homings  is  to  give  a  certificate  of  registration^  and  then 
warrant  of  imprisonment  can  be  obtained  by  presenting,  along  with 
the  extract  and  execution  and  certificate  of  registration,  a  minute  in 
the  Bill-Chamber  (which  minute  is  indorsed  upon  the  extract),  in 
terms  of  a  schedule  subjoined  to  the  Act  The  minute  is  signed  by 
a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  craves  warrant  to  apprehend,  imprison, 
and  open  shut  and  lockfast  places,  and  warrant  also  to  magistrates 
to  receive  and  detain.  The  schedule,  appended  to  the  Act,  which 
gives  the  form  of  this  minute,  requires  the  place  and  date  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  it,  and  the  omission  of  these  is  fatal ;  Sim  v.  Yuile,  ]  5th  8  D.  a 
November  1845.  Other  deviations  from  the  appended  forms  in 
points  less  material  were  not  sustained  as  fatal  objections,  in  Gldand  n  D.  60i. 
v.  Claaon  and  Glark,  15th  February  1849.  Upon  this  minute  the 
clerk  is  to  write  his  fiat,  and  then  the  extract  and  deliverance  can 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  are  declared  to  impose  the  same 
obligation  upon  magistrates  as  if  letters  of  caption  had  been  issued. 
Section  11  empowers  the  Sheriff  to  issue  warrant  of  imprisonment  in 
similar  terms.  In  this  case,  the  minute  must  be  subscribed  by  the 
creditor,  or  by  a  procurator  of  the  Court.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that 
the  minute  in  the  Sheriff-Court  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  creditor 
or  of  a  procurator  of  Court,  if  it  be  subscribed  by  either.  A  minute 
written  by  the  procurator's  clerk  was  sustained  in  AUan  v.  Miller,  lOD.  i4ii. 
24th  June  1848. 

The  first  important  point  is,  that  the  ifiducicB  must  have  expired 
before  warrant  of  imprisonment  is  applied  for.     In  Lyle  v.  Oreig,  5  s.  845. 
27th  June  1827,  a  caption,  raised  before  expiration  of  the  inducia^, 
was  found  inept     Again,  this  being  a  writ  directed  against  the  Yitiatiok  in 
liberty  of  the  subject,  it  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  requirements  of  ^^^^t. 
regularity  and  integrity.     This  doctrine  was  strongly  stated  and  See  tn/ra,  p. 
iUttstrated  in  a  case,  where  the  party's  name  in  a  caption  was  written  ^^^* 
on  erasures,  and  the  execution  was  found  in  consequence  to  be 
inoperative,  even  to  produce  the  legal  consequence  of  bankruptcy ; 
DtmcanY.  Houstony  13th  February  1833,  affirmed  15th  August  1834. 11  S.  383; 
Nor  are  the  effects  of  vitiation  in  writs  of  imprisonment  confined  ^ra*  519.^^' 
to  such  vital  parts  as  the  debtor's  nama     Letters  of  caption  have 
been  suspended  on  account  of  an  error  in  reciting  the  date  of  the 
contract ;  Hassett  v.  Walker ,  5th  July  1834.     Under  the  new  forms,  12  s.  932. 
the  liability  to  error  is  not  so  great,  but  the  same  principles  will 
be  applied.     If  the  debt  has  been  paid  in  part  after  the  date  of  the 
extract,  a  restriction  ought  to  be  indorsed,  as  it  will  be  dangerous 
to  imprison  the  debtor,  without  specifying  the  amount  actually  due 
at  the  time  ;  Garden  v.  M'GoU,  13th  December  1826.    Here  two  of  5  S.  J23. 
the  Judges  held  the  omission  to  indorse  a  partial  payment  fatal, 
while  Lord  Glenleb,  following  the  strict  legal  view  of  the  diligence, 
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12  D.  903. 


17  D.  292. 


said  :  '^  Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  arresting  a  debtor  for  any  particular 
*'  sum  more  than  another.  He  is  arrested  for  disobeying  the  charga" 
He  adds :  '*  It  is  certainly  proper,  however,  that  he  should  know 
**  immediately  how  much  he  requires  to  pay  in  order  to  get  free ;" 
and  no  prudent  practitioner  will  omit  to  make  that  information  to 
appear  upon  the  warrant. 
LiABiLTTT  OF  Tho  magistratos  bound  to  attend  to  warrants  of  imprisonment  were 
TO  pw»oH™T^  those  whom  the  law  formerly  obliged  to  have  sufficient  prisons,  and 

if,  when  charged  to  concur  in  making  the  diligence  effectual,  they 
refused  or  delayed,  they  were  liable  in  payment  of  the  debt.  The 
Court  interfere  to  prevent  the  execution  of  caption,  where  the  appre- 
hension and  imprisonment  of  the  debtor,  or  the  mere  touching  of  his 
body,  may  endanger  his  life  ;  Johnstone y.  Olen,  9th  March  1850.  The 
magistrates  were  also  liable  if  the  debtor  escaped  through  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  prison,  or  through  the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  jailer. 
These  liabilities,  however,  are  removed  by  the  18th  section  of  the  Act, 
2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  42,  transferring  the  charge  and  maintenance  of  prisons 
to  a  Public  Board. 

Apprehension,  though  not  followed  by  imprisonment,  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  debtor  notour  bankrupt ;  Scott  v.  North  of  Scotland  Bank- 
ing Company,  18th  January  1855.  According  to  this  decision  also^ 
it  is  not  essential  that  the  messenger  touch  the  debtor  with  bis  wand 
of  peace,  in  order  to  imprisonment  in  terms  of  the  Statuta^ 

After  a  debtor  has  been  imprisoned,  it  is  competent  for  other  credi- 
tors than  the  one  at  whose  instance  incarceration  took  place  to  arrest 
him  in  prison,  by  lodging  their  warrants  of  imprisonment  with  the 
jailer,  which  will  cause  him  to  be  detained  at  their  instance,  although 
the  claim  of  the  incarcerating  creditor  may  be  discharged.  The  jailer 
must  always  have  in  his  possession  either  the  principal  warrant,  or  a 
certified  copy,  for  the  debtor  is  entitled  at  any  time  to  require  exhibi- 
tion of  the  warrant  upon  which  he  is  detained. 

Formerly  an  imprisoned  debtor  could  not  be  dischaiged,  except  by 
the  formal  process  of  expeding  letters  of  suspension  and  liberation. 
The  creditor's  consent  wa«  not  sufficient,  because,  although  he  could 
discharge  his  own  claim,  he  could  not  acquit  from  the  claims  of  the 
Crown.  But  by  the  modem  practice,  the  debtor  is  released  upon  a 
discharge  of  the  debt,  and  it  was  settled,  that  he  is  entitled  to  libera- 
tion upon  consigning  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  place  where  the  jail  is  situate ;  Forbes  v.  Alison, 
31st  January  1823. 

Until  a  recent  period,  the  only  execution  for  debt  in  Scotland  which 
was  direct,  and  without  a  fiction,  was  the  Act  of  Warding — ^a  power 
of  imprisonment,  granted  in  the  14th  century  to  the  magistrates  of 

*  The  circumstaDces  which  constitute  Notour  Bankruptcy  are  speciallj  set  forth  in  the 
Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  79,  sect  7. 


Debtor,  how 

DIBCHARGEn 
FBOM  PRISON. 


2  8. 169. 
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Boyal  burghs  for  the  encouragement  of  merchants.    This  still  subsists.  M.  voce '*Bargb 
It  can  only  be  exercised,  of  course,  against  parties  domiciled  within  Nof  i4.    ^^ 
the  burgh ;  and  the  debtor  may  be  apprehended  at  once  without  the 
necessity,  as  was  once  supposed,  of  a  previous  search  for  goods  beloDg- 
ing  to  him ;  MarshaUy.  Lamonty  8th  March  1803.     With  the  excep-  Poweb opim. 
tion  of  the  Act  of  Warding,  no  inferior  Judges  formerly  possessed  the  ^^bmk^ 
power  of  imprisonment  for  civil  debts,  until  it  was  conferred  on  Justices  upon  infeuor 
of  the  Peace  by  the  Small  Debt  Act ;  and,  by  the  6  Geo.  iv.  cap.  24,  ^^^^^ 
upon  the  Sheriffs.     Now,  by  the  5  &  6  Will  iv.  cap.  70,  imprisonment 
is  incompetent,  unless  tlie  debt  exceeds  £8, 6s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  interest 
and  expenses.* 

The  Abbey  of  Holyrood  House  and  adjacent  grounds,  including  Sahctuabt. 
Arthur  Seat,  form  a  sanctuary,  where  debtors  by  conforming  to  certain 
r^^lations  obtain  protection  from  the  diligence  of  creditors  against 
their  persons.  They  become  subject,  however,  to  imprisonment  in  the 
Abbey  Jail  for  debts  contracted  within  the  sanctuary ;  Berry  v.  Bowes,  F.  C. 
24th  February  1820.  In  the  ancient  law  language  the  sanctuary  is 
called  THE  ai&TH,  as  forming  a  circle  within  which  the  person  is  safe. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  Master  of  the  Girth,  ie.^  Keeper  of  the 
Abbey,  within  which  he  exercises  jurisdiction  by  a  bailia 

By  the  Act  1696,  cap.  32,  when  the  debtor  is  unable  to  maintain  Act  of  oracb. 
himself,  the  creditor  is  required  to  provide  aliment,  and,  if  he  refuse    iq^q~^ s2. 
or  neglect  for  ten  days,  liberation  ensues,  after  which  a  change  of 
circumstances  must  be  shown  to  authorize  a  new  imprisonment ;  Mao-  s  S.  306. 
ientie  v.  Maclean,  14th  January  1830 ;  unless  the  liberation  shall  have 
been  occasioned  by  error  imputable  to  the  debtor  himself ;  Pender  v.  8  D.  408. 
U'Arthur,  28th  January  1846.t 

Bond  of  Presentation, — The  object  of  diligence  against  the  person  Bond  op  pbk- 
18  frequently  attained,  without  resorting  to  the  extremity  of  imprison-  **^^''^''^^  ' 
ment.  When  the  debtor  is  apprehended,  the  messenger  is  generally 
authorised,  instead  of  taking  him  straight  to  prison,  to  allow  him,  if 
he  desires  it,  to  communicate  with  his  friends.  But  it  must  be  care- 
fully observed,  that  the  messenger  cannot  carry  an  apprehended 
debtor  anywhere  but  to  prison,  unless  the  prisoner  himself  desires  it. 

*  The  Act,  1 9  &  20  Vict.  c.  46,  exempts  from  the  operation  of  this  Act  imprisonment 
under  the  Statnte,  5  Geo.  it.  c.  96t  passed  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relative  to  the 
srintration  of  disputes  between  masters  and  workmen. 

t  The  Crown  is  bound,  under  the  Act  of  Grace,  to  aliment  its  debtor,  incarcerated  for  non- 
pajment  of  taxes ;  The  Advocate^  General  v.  MagUtrates  oflnvemessj  29th  January  1856.  18  D.  366. 
A  sum  having  been  lodged  with  the  governor  of  a  jail  by  a  creditor  to  meet  a  payment  of 
Is.  6d.  per  diem,  for  which  a  debtor  had  obtained  an  order,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  there  was  only  6d.  of  this  sum  remaining  in  the  governor's  hands,  the  debtor  obtained 
a  certificate  of  no  aliment,  and  was  liberated  by  an  order  of  the  Sheriff.  Immediately  after 
liberation,  the  debtor  was  again  incarcerated  for  the  same  debt,  and  upon  the  same  diligence. 
The  fiberation  was  held  to  have  been  premature  and  irregular,  and  the  re-incarceration  legal ; 
While  ▼.  Boberteonf  23d  November  1858.  21  D.  28. 
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5  S.  123.  In  the  case  of  Garden^  already  cited,  damages  were  awarded  against 
the  creditor,  because  the  messenger,  instead  of  taking  the  debtor 
straight  to  jail,  took  him  to  the  office  of  the  creditor's  agent.  When 
the  debtor  desires  it,  however,  he  is  generally  detained  without  impri- 
sonment, and  allowed  to  negotiate  with  a  view  either  immediately  to 
procure  funds,  or  to  obtain  time  for  making  an  arrangement  The 
latter  course  is  accomplished  by  a  friend  becoming  bound,  that  the 
debtor  shall,  within  a  specified  time,  appear  and  again  subject  him- 
self to  the  creditor's  diligence,  upon  which  the  creditor  consents  to 
his  liberation.  The  same  arrangement  may  be  made  for  a  temporary 
release,  after  imprisonment  has  taken  place.  In  order  to  be  effectual, 
the  obligation  to  present  a  debtor^s  body  must  be  in  writing,  not 
4  D.  616.         being  capable  of  proof  by  parole ;  Chaplin  v.  AUan^  5th  February 

1842.    Here  it  was  pleaded,  that  the  verbal  engagement  had  been 
validated  by  rei  interventtMf  the  diligence  having  been  withdrawn 
upon  the  faith  of  it,  but  the  Court  did  not  consider  that  ground  rele- 
vant to  allow  a  proof  by  parole.    The  deed,  by  which  this  obligation 
is  undertaken,  is  called  the  Bond  of  Presentation. 
Terms  of  Boin>      It  narrates  that  the  debtor  is  in  custody — ^the  nature  and  dat>e  of 
OP  PRK8ENTA-    ^jj^  warraut — the  amount  of  the  debt — ^and  that  the  creditor  has 
agreed  to  delay  incarceratmg,  or  to  liberate,  upon  the  grantor  becoming 
bound.     Then,  he  binds  and  obliges  himself  and  his  representatives 
to  present  the  debtor  to  the  messenger,  who  is  named,  or  to  any  other 
messenger  holding  the  warrant,  at  a  place  specified ;  or,  if  it  is  a  case 
of  liberation,  to  present  him  to  the  jailer  to  be  entered  as  a  prisoner 
under  the  creditor's  diligence  upon  a  day,  and  between  hours,  specie 
Vol.  ii.  p.  110.  fied.    The  form  in  the  Style-book  adds  a  clause,  which  is,  however, 
implied,  though  not  expressed,  viz.,  that  the  debtor  shall  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  at  present,  without  any  suspension,  sist,  protection, 
or  privilege,  which  may  prevent  the  warrant  being  put  in  execution ; 
and,  in  case  of  failure  to  present  in  such  condition,  the  obligant  binds 
Obuoatioh  to  himself  to  pay  the  debt  with  interest  and  expenses.     In  implementing 
bb^kctoalIt  *^^®  obligation,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  punctual  in  attendance  at 
PEHFOMCED.      tho  tlmo  aud  place  specified ;  and  it  is  advisable,  that,  in  case  of  non* 
attendance  upon  either  part,  both  parties  should  be  prepared  to  have 
it  certified  by  a  notarial  instrument ;  the  obligant  protesting,  if  the 
creditor  or  messenger  does  not  attend,  that  he  has  performed  his 
obligation  by  presenting  the  debtor,  and  is  discharged  of  his  bond 
and  penalty — the  creditor,  on  the  other  hand,  protesting,  if  the  debtor 
fails  to  appear,  that  the  obligant  has  become  liable  in  payment  of  the 
debt.     But,  although  punctuality  is  to  be  observed,  the  creditor  will 
not  be  allowed  to  take  a  sharp  advantage.    The  Court  can  only  coun- 
tenance a  moderate  relaxation  of  strictness  in  point  of  time,  but, 
where  there  is  boTid  fide  performance,  the  forfeiture  will  not  be  in- 
curred, though  the  party  be  a  few  minutes  before  or  after  the  hour  ; 
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M'Goum  Y,  NeiUony  27th  November  1829.     Here  the  obligant  was  8  S.  142. 

bound  to  present  by  one  o'clock  on  a  day  specified,  and  the  debtor 

was  in  attendance  at  half-past  twelve.     The  creditor  not  having 

arrived,  the  debtor  went  out  for  a  few  minutes.     The  creditor  came 

at  one,  and  left  at  a  quarter-past  one.    The  debtor  returned  before 

half-past  one,  and  sent  immediate  notice  to  the  creditor,  that  he  was 

in  attendance.     The  Court  held,  that  the  obligation  had  been  duly 

performed,  the  Judges  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  each  case 

must  be  judged  of  by  its  own  circumstances,  and  that  very  precise 

terms  would  be  required  to  produce  the  rigid  effect  contended  for  by 

the  creditor  in  this  instance.     If  a  certain  hour  be  not  fixed,  the  Nones  to 

obligation  being  to  produce  before  a  certain  day,  or  being  otherwise  p^J^^»g  ^,^. 

more  or  less  indefinite,  the  obligant  will  not  be  relieved  by  producing  rendeb. 

the  debtor,  unless  he  give  notice  to  the  creditor  of  the  time  when  the 

surrender  is  to  take  place,  in  order  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  put 

his  diligence  into  effect ;  Mac/arlane  v.  WhiUon,  10th  June  1834.  12  S.  699. 

Here  a  debtor  was  returned  to  jail,  but  without  notice  to  the  creditor, 

and,  as  the  jailer  still  held  the  creditor's  consent  to  liberate,  he  could 

not  be  detained.     The  bond  was,  therefore,  forfeited. 

Will  the  obligant  be  freed  from  his  obligation  upon  any  ground,  if  Upov  what 
he  fails  to  produce  the  debtor  at  the  place  and  time  appointed  ?     It  oaht'toeed"' 
is  not  doubted,  that  the  death,  or  the  sickness  of  the  debtor,  duly  from  engage- 
certified  as  disabling  him  from  attendance  without  danger  to  his  life,  ^^  ^  ^^ 
would  exempt  from  forfeiture,  all  such  obligations  being  necessarily 
subject  to  the  hindrances  of  nature  or  calamity.     But  such  obstacles 
to  presentation  as  result  from  the  act  of  the  debtor  do  not  liberate  the 
cautioner ;  so  the  debtor's  enlistment,  though  it  liberates  him,  subjects 
the  obligant  in  the  bond  of  presentation ;  Henderson  v.  Oraham,  22d  M.  1809. 
July  1710  ;  and  the  obligant  remains  also  liable,  if  the  debtor  betake 
himself  to  the  sanctuary;  DougloB  v.  Black,  I7th  December  1842  ;6D.  338. 
and,  when  the  detention  of  the  debtor  which  prevents  his  surrender 
results  from  the  debtor's  own  liabilities,  as  when  he  is  arrested  upon 
another  caption,  the  obligant  forfeits  the  debt ;  Poletead  v.  Scot,  7th  M.  2807. 
July  1681.*    After  the  liability  of  the  obligant  has  been  incurred  by 
non-production  of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  must  be  cautious  in  dealing 
with  the  debtor,  if  he  intends  to  insist  against  the  obligant,  since 
the  obligant  will  be  entitled  to  the  immunities  of  a  cautioner,  if  the 
debtor  receive  indulgence  or  a  discharge.    Any  negotiation  with  the 
debtor,  therefore,  should  be  with  the  concurrence  and  authority  of 

*  "It  may  well  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  an  old  case  to  the  contrary,  whether  the 
"  csntioner  ia  liable,  ahonld  the  debtor  be  taken,  in  the  meanwhile,  on  another  caption  ;  for 
"  this,  in  one  sense,  is  an  inevitable  accident,  and  the  creditor  has  all  the  benefit  that 
"  he  could  have  had  bj  himself  irfprisoning  the  debtor,  there  being  no  preference  by 
"  priority  of  personal  execution." — Bell's  Commentary^  i.  386;  see  also  BelFs  lUvstrat'wns, 
i.  206. 
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the  obligant,  which  will  be  seen  correctly  exemplified  in  Dixon  and 
Douglas  v.  Thomsotiy  12th  February  1847. 

The  obligant  in  a  bond  of  presentation,  who  incurs  the  liability  and 
pays  the  debt,  has  no  claim  of  relief  against  a  cautioner  for  the  debt 
The  cautioner  had  an  interest  for  his  own  relief  in  the  success  of  the 
diligence  against  the  debtor,  and,  consequently,  an  interest  also  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  obligation  of  presentation,  and  therefore,  the  obli- 
gant's  failure  to  present,  by  which  the  cautioner  suffers,  cannot  be 
made  the  ground  of  a  claim  against  him ;  Oraham  v.  Litde^  February 
17S1 ;  Smith  v.  Ogle,  11th  December  1811. 

Diligence  under  the  warrant  of  imprisonment  is  important,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  not  only  as  a  direct  means  of  compulsion,  but  as 
one  of  the  modes  also  by  which  the  preference  of  particular  creditors 
may  be  defeated,  and  a  rateable  distribution  of  the  debtor's  effects 
secured  amongst  creditors  who  take  certain  steps  to  obtain  an  equal 
ranking  within  a  certain  limited  period. 

3.  Poinding, — ^The  extreme  measure  of  attaching  the  debtor's  person 
will  rarely  be  resorted  to,  if  the  debtor  have  visible  property,  capable 
of  being  attached  for  payment  of  his  debts.  We  shall  consider,  first, 
the  diligence  against  moveables,  by  which  the  property  can  be  most 
speedily  and  directly  attached,  and  its  proceeds  applied  at  once  in 
satisfaction  of  the  creditor's  claim.  It  is  called  "poinding" — a  name 
derived  from  the  practice,  still  observed  in  England,  upon  seizure  of  a 
debtor's  cattle,  of  securing  them  in  an  enclosure  or  "  pound." 

Poinding  is  of  different  kinds.  The  process  by  which  proprietors 
of  land  make  their  right  of  hypothec  available  for  recovering  the  rents 
due  to  them  out  of  their  tenants'  effects,  is  of  the  nature  of  poinding, 
although  not  known  by  that  name.  Superiors  for  their  feu-duties, 
heritable  creditors  for  their  debts,  and  generally  those  not  in  posses- 
sion, who  have  a  real  right  affecting  the  land,  have  recourse  against 
moveables  on  the  ground,  restricted  as  regards  the  tenant's  moveables 
to  the  amount  of  the  term's  rent,  by  a  process  called  Poinding  the 
ground.  In  our  ancient  practice,  the  tenant's  property  might  be 
poinded  for  the  landlord's  debt,  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice 
traced  by  Lord  Kames  to  the  original  condition  of  the  tenants  as  serfs, 
and  incapable  as  such  of  holding  property.  Poinding  was  also  the 
diligence  by  which  land  itself  was  formerly  attached,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  apprised — a  process  for  which,  in  1672,  adjudication  was  sub- 
stituted. Poinding  the  ground  is  a  step  of  real  diligence,  and  does 
not,  therefore,  fall  within  the  subject  now  to  be  treated  of,  which  is 
personal  poinding — the  attachment  of  the  debtor's  moveables  in  im- 
mediate satisfaction  of  the  creditor's  claim.* 


•  See  Note  ^,  p.  311,  infra. 
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The  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Courts  are  grounds  upon  which  poind-  Warrants  for 
ing  may  proceed,  and  also  the  decrees  of  Inferior  Courts,  to  which  a  ^*"^*''*** 
precept  of  poinding  is  subjoined.  But  the  Inferior  Courts  cannot 
authorize  this  mode  of  recovery,  when  acting  under  special  Statutes 
which  direct  diligence  of  a  different  kind,  and,  therefore,  a  poinding 
upon  a  warrant  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  under  the  Excise  Statutes  F.  C.  Appz. 
was  found  to  be  illegal,  because  these  Statutes  direct  recovery  by  ^^^^^  no*'^^*^" 
distress  ;  His  Majesty's  Advocate  v.  Forgans,  20th  February  1811. 
Until  the  recent  Personal  Diligence  Act,  warrant  for  poinding  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  inserted  in  the  letters  of  horning  passing  the  Signet, 
and  which,  when  this  also  was  inserted,  as  was  generally  the  case,  were 
called  letters  of  homing  and  poinding.  The  authority  to  poind  was 
contained,  of  course,  in  the  will  or  command,  and  occurred,  in  com- 
bination with  authority  also  to  arrest,  immediately  after  the  order  to 
denounce,  in  these  terms: — " Attour"  (i,e.,  moreover)  "that  ye  law- 
**  fvUy  feTice"  (».e.,  protect  from  interference),  **  arrest,  apprise*'  (i.6., 
value  with  a  view  to  appropriation  or  sale),  "  compeW  (i.e,,  drive  in 
cattle),  "poind  and  distrain  aU  and  sundry  the  said"  (debtor's) 
readiest  moveable  goods,  gear^  debts,  and  sums  of  money,  and  other 
moveable  effects  of  whatever  denomination,  make  penny  thereof  to  the 
avail  and  qttantity  of  the  foresaid  sums,  and  see  Our  said  lovite  com- 
"  pletely  paid  and  satisfied  of  the  same" 

Letters  of  caption,  as  we  have  seen,  contained  a  warrant  to  open  Letters  of 


It 


OPEN  DOORfi. 


shut  and  lockfast  places.    When  access  was  not  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  poinding,  the  messenger  returned  an  execution  stating  the 
fact,  and  upon  production  of  the  diligence  and  execution  a  warrant 
was  obtained  in  the  Bill-Chamber  for  letters  of  open  doors,  which 
passed  the  Signet,  of  new  charging  messengers  to  poind,  and,  if  need- 
ful, to  make  shut  and  lockfast  houses,  gates,  and  doors,  and  other 
lockfast  places,  open  and  patent     By  the  Personal  Diligence  Act,  1  Warraht  to 
&  2  Vict  cap.  114,*  we  have  seen  that  the  extract  of  the  decree  now  contained  m 
contains  a  warrant  to  charge  for  payment  under  the  pain  of  poinding  extract 
and  imprisonment,  and  also  to  arrest  and  poind ;  and  by  §  4  it  is 
enacted,  that,  after  the  days  of  charge,  it  shall  be  lawful,  by  virtue  of 
such  extract,  to  poind  the  moveable  effects  of  the  debtor,  as  if  letters 
of  poinding,  or  letters  of  homing  containing  warrant  to  poind,  had 
been  issued,  and  for  that  purpose  to  open  shut  and  lockfast  places. 
Under  these  warrants  it  is  competent  to  poind  for  the  principal  sum 
of  the  debt  with  interest,  and  also,  by  universal  practice,  for  as  much 
as  will  cover  the  expense  of  the  diligence ;  M'NeiU  v.  M^Murchy,  3  D.  564. 
Ralston  &  Co.,  13th  February  1841. 

When  may  the  poinding  proceed?     By  1669,  cap.  4,  it  was  de- When  may 
dared  not  lawful  to  poind  for  personal  debts,  until  the  party  had  ^^p"^™^  ^^^ 
been  charged,  and  the  days  of  charge  had  expired  ;  and  this  rule,  we 

»  As  also  by  the  Coart  of  Excbeqaer  Act,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  56. 
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have  seen,  is  continued  by  the  recent  Statute.  This  diligence,  hoir- 
ever,  does  not  require,  like  caption,  to  proceed  within  year  and  day 
of  the  charge,  but  is  competent  even  at  a  distance  of  years  after  a 
charge,  and  without  renewing  it ;  Kerr  v.  Barbour,  30th  May  1837. 
And,  while  a  caption  may  be  put  in  force  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  a  poinding  is  valid  only  if  done  in  daylight.  In  Douglas  v. 
Jackson  J  11th  February  1675,  the  Lords  found  a  poinding  not  valid, 
unless  begun  before  sunset,  and  ended  during  the  daylight  Staib 
lays  it  down,  that  poindings  on  the  Lord's  Dat,  or  on  solemn  days 
appointed  by  the  Church  or  State  for  humiliation  and  thanksgiving, 
are  void  ;  and  a  poinding  executed  upon  Sunday  was  found  null,  in 
Mortimer  v.  Scrimzeour,  9th  February  J  622. 

What  goods  of  the  debtor  are  subject  to  the  diligence  of  poinding  ? 
It  is  available  against  all  his  corporeal  moveables,*  except  ships,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Palace  of 
Holyroodhouse,  which  cannot  be  entered  to  execute  diligence,  not 
because  it  is  within  the  sanctuary,  but  because  it  is  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  Earl  of  Strathmore  v.  Lang,  18th  February  1823 ;  reversed 
^2d  February  1826.  Mr.  Ross  considers  that  the  words,  "sums  of 
"  money"  in  the  letters  of  poinding,  belong  to  the  warrant  of  arrest- 
ment A  question  was  however  raised  in  Alexander  v.  M^Lay^  10th 
February  1826,  whether  bank-notes  had  been  competently  poinded, 
but  it  was  not  decided.  Growing  corns  may  be  poinded  ;  BaUaniine 
V.  Watson,  16  th  June  1709  ;  but  a  poinding  of  wheat  merely  brairded, 
and  of  clover-grass,  was  found  ineffectual  in  Elders  v.  AUen,  5th  July 
1833.  It  is  no  objection  to  a  poinding  that  the  goods  have  been 
arrested,  if  there  be  no  decree  of  furthcoming  following  upon  the 
arrestment,  for  without  such  decree  arrestment  is  an  imperfect  dili- 
gence. But,  after  decree  of  furthcoming,  or  a  warrant  to  sell  for 
behoof  of  the  ancestor,  poinding  is  incompetent ;  Stevenson  v.  Grant, 
27th  July  1767.  Nor  can  the  sale  be  stopped  by  arrestment  used  in 
the  hands  of  the  debtor,  owner  of  the  poinded  effects,  by  creditors  of 
the  poinding  creditor  after  warrant  of  sale  is  obtained,  because — the 
proceeds  being  consigned  with  the  Clerk  of  Court — the  claims  of  the 
arresting  creditors  would  be  in  no  degree  affected;  AnstnUher  v. 
Lewis,  2  2d  February  1851.  Of  the  goods  not  poindable  the  most 
remarkable  are  plough  goods,  or  implements  of  husbandry,  which, 
after  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Law,  are  by  1503,  cap.  98,  exempted 
from  this  diligence  during  the  season  of  labouring.  The  goods  spe- 
cified in  the  Act  are  oxen,  horse,  and  other  goods  pertaining  to  the 
plough,  and  the  exemption  takes  place  only  where  the  debtor  has 
other  goods  that  may  be  poinded.     The  poinding  of  plough  goods  is 

*  By  tbe  Court  of  Exchequer  Act,  §  32,  it  is  lawful  for  the  sheriff  to  cause  poind  a  Crown- 
debtor's  "  whole  moveable  effects  without  exception,  including  bank-notes,  money,  tx>nds, 
"  bills,  crop,  stocking,  and  implements  of  husbandry  of  all  kinds." 
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Tinlawfiil,  unless  a  previous  search  be  made  for  others  ;  Lord  Advocate  F.  C.  Appx. 
V.  Forgans,  20th  February  1811.     It  is  not  competent  to  poind  goods  ^o^i!*^*"^ 
of  which  the  debtor  is  only  joint-proprietor  ;  FlemtTig  v.  Twaddle^  2d  7  s.  92. 
December  1828  ;  or  goods  in  which  he  has  only  a  qualified  and  tem- 
porary interest,  as  a  liferent ;  Scott  or  McMillan  v.  Price,  13th  May  15  S.  916. 
1837. 

Form  of  Execution  of  Poinding. — ^The  mode  of  executing  poindings  Fobmsr  prac- 
was  materially  altered  by  the  recent  Personal  Diligence  Act.     For-  "^'^^  ^^  ^^^cv- 

,  ..,  «  -jj  Jtni  .         TION  OF  POIHI>- 

merly,  it  was  requisite  that  the  poinded  goods  should  be  twice  ingb. 

appraised  or  valued ;  first,  at  the  time  of  poinding,  and  afterwards 

at  the  market,  when  removed  there  for  sale.     It  is  unnecessary  now 

to  dwell  upon  these  and  other  forms  which  have  been  abolished  or 

modified,  and  will  be  found  particularly  described  in  Erskine's  In-  iii.  6.  §§  23, 24. 

stitutes.     The  old  practice  was  first  altered  by  the  old  Bankrupt 

Statute,  54  George  m.  cap.  137,  §  4.*     And  it  is  now  regulated  by 

sections  23  to  32  inclusive  of  1  &  2  Vict.  cap.  114,  under  which, 

combined  with  such  of  the  ancient  forms  as  are  still  retained,  the 

procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

Tbe  messenger-at-arms  goes  along  with  two  persons  who  are  to  act  Modern  prac- 
as  valuators  or  appraisers,  and  who,  by  §  25,  may  also  act  as  witnesses  ™^  op  towd^ 
to  the  poinding,  to  the  debtor  s  dwelling-house,  or  other  place  where  ihqb. 
the  goods  to  be  poinded  are  situated.     He  cries  three  oyesses,  reads 
the  warrant,  and  the  execution  sometimes  bears  that  he  displays  his 
blazon — that  is,  an  impression  of  the  King's  arms,  in  brass  or  silver, 
fixed  upon  his  breast,  and  from  which  his  ofiice  derives  its  name,  but 
this  formality  is  generally  omitted.     He  then  proceeds  to  make  a  Schedulikg 
schedule  of  the  goods  poinded,  and  of  the  values  as  fixed  by  the  of^m^^^'^" 
valuators  under  an  oath  administered  to  them  by  the  messenger. 
The  goods  are  then  three  times  oifered  back  to  the  debtor,  or  to  any 
one  in  his  name  who  will  pay  the  debt  or  the  appraised  value.     The  Tekdeh  of 

PA7UKNT  BY 

messenger,  however,  cannot,  without  special  authority,  grant  an  effec-  debtor. 

tiud  discharge,  and,  as  the  debtor  will  pay  to  him  at  his  own  risk,  the 

money  should  be  consigned  (when  the  messenger  has  no  mandate  or 

receipt)  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  Court,  or  in  a  bank  of  undoubted 

responsibility.     When  payment  is  thus  tendered,  either  of  the  full 

debt,  or  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  although  less  than  the  amount  of 

the  debt,  the  poinding  must  be  stopped ;  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion 

of  Bankton  and  other  previous  authorities,  the  same  goods  cannot, 

after  such  payment,  be  poinded  a  second  time  for  the  same  debt ; 

tidies  y.  Fyfe,  16th  February  1791.     Should  the  debtor  allege  that  Bell's  8vo 

the  goods,  although  in  his  possession,  are  not  his  property,  that  will    ^®^'  ^^^' 

not  stop  the  poinding ;  but  if  a  third  party  appear  and  claim  the  claimed  by 

goods,  the  messenger  may  take  his  oath,  and  interrogate  him  so  as  to  ^h^^  party? 

*  The  Act  54  Geo.  m.  c.  137,  has  been  repealed  by  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  19 
&  20  Vict.  c.  79,  saving  its  effect  prior  to  1st  Nov.  1856. 
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Report  of 

FOIMDUfO. 


Sale  of  the 
poinded  goods. 


discoTor  the  truth,  and  may  proceed  with  the  poinding  if  the  claim 
appear  to  be  collusive.  But,  should  the  party  appearing  produce  a 
written  conveyance,  and  support  it  with  his  oath,  the  messenger  can- 
not judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a  writing,  and  must  desist,  whatever 
indications  of  connivance  there  may  be ;  BreadaJbane  v.  Sinclair, 
22d  July  ]  687.  But  those  who  stop  a  poinding  either  by  collusion 
or  by  violence  are  liable  criminally  in  the  penalties  of  deforcement, 
and  they  are  also  liable  to  the  party  for  the  value  of  the  goods 
poinded;  Oordon  v.  Manderston,  10th  and  23d  June  1724  The 
debtor  cannot  stop  the  poinding  by  raising  an  action  of  multiple- 
poinding  of  the  poinded  effects  ;  Hendry  v.  Brown,  6th  June  1851. 
If  payment  is  not  made,  and  no  third  party  appears,  the  messenger 
adjudges,  decerns,  and  declares  the  poinding  to  be  completed,  and 
the  goods  to  belong  to  the  creditor. 

By  1  and  2  Vict.  cap.  114,  §  23,  the  messenger  must,  if  required, 
before  the  poinding  is  completed,  conjoin  in  it  any  creditor  who 
delivers  to  him  a  warrant  to  poind,  which  he  does  by  mentioniug  the 
fact  in  his  execution.  And  the  same  section  declares  one  valuation 
by  two  valuators  to  be  sufficient.  By  subsequent  sections,  the 
poinded  effects  are  to  be  left  where  poinded,*  and  a  schedule  delivered 
to  the  possessor,  specifying  the  articles,  the  name  of  the  poinder, 
and  the  value.  Within  eight  days,  or  upon  cause  shown,  if  later,  the 
officer  must  report  the  execution  to  the  sheriff,  specifying  the  dili* 
gence,  the  names  and  designations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  the  effects, 
the  value,  the  valuators,  the  possessor,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
schedule  to  him.  The  execution  reported  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
messenger  and  the  valuators,  who  are  to  be  witnesses  to  the  poinding 
without  the  necessity  of  other  witnesses.  The  sheriff  is  then  to  give 
orders,  if  necessary,  for  the  security,  and,  if  they  are  perishable,  for 
the  immediate  disposal  of  the  poinded  goods.  If  they  are  not  sum- 
marily sold,  the  sheriff  grants  warrant  for  a  sale  by  public  roup, 
when  and  where  he  shall  appoint,  of  which  sale  he  names  a  judge, 
not  sooner  than  eight,  or  later  than  twenty  days,  after  publication  of 
the  notice  of  sale,  and  six  days'  notice  of  the  sale  must  be  given  by 
serving  a  copy  of  the  warrant  upon  the  debtor  or  other  possessor. 
The  upset  price  must  not  be  less  than  the  appraised  value,  and,  if  no 
offerer  appear,  the  goods,  or  such  a  portion  as  at  the  appraised  value 
will  pay  the  debt,  interest,  and  expenses,  is  delivered  by  the  judge  to 
the  poinding  creditor  and  any  conjoined  creditor,   subject  to  the 


*  Poinding  of  Crown-debtors*  effects  is  carried  throagh  in  ordinaiy  form,  "  except  that  it 
"  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officer  executing  such  poinding,  where  it  is  deemed  expedient)  to 
"  take  possession  of  the  poinded  effectSi  and  to  place  them  in  a  place  of  securitji  instead  of 
"  leaving  them  with  the  person  in  whose  possession  they  were  poinded ;  and  on  the  ezeco- 
"  tion  of  poinding  being  reported,  the  sheriff  shall  grant  warrant  to  the  sheriff-clerk  to  sell 
*'  them  in  common  form ;"  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  66,  §  36. 
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claim  of  other  creditors  to  be  ranked  as  by  law  competent.     Within 

eight  days  the  judge  of  the  roup  must  report  to  the  sheriff  the  sale  REPonT  of 

or  delivery,  and,  if  the  effects  have  been  sold,  he  must  lodge  with  the  *^"' 

sheriff-clerk  the  roup-rolls  or  certified  copies  thereof,  and  an  account 

of  the  proceeds  and  expenses.     The  sheriff  may  order  the  proceeds  to 

be  consigned  with  the  clerk,  and  the  amount  must,  by  order  of  the 

sheriff,  be  paid  to  the  poinding  and  conjoined  creditor  to  the  extent 

of  their  debts,  interest,  and  expenses,  but  subject  to  the  claims  of 

other  creditors  to  be  ranked  as  by  law  competent.     The  report  and 

documents  are  patent  to  all  concerned.    By  §  29,  the  poinder,  or  other 

creditor,  may  purchase  at  the  sale.   Any  one  unlawfully  intromitting  Iktromitters 

with,  or  carrying  off,  the  poinded  effects,  may  be  summarily  punished  ^^^^^^^^^ 

by  imprisonment,  or  payment  of  double  the  appraised  valua     And 

the  Act  is  declared  not  to  affect  the  hypothec  of  the  landlord  or 

others. 

There  have  been  various  decisions  upon  the  import  of  these  new  Decisions  as 
formsw  and  several  decisions,  which  will  also  apply  to  them,  have  been  "^  ™"  ^^'^ 

^  ,       ,  .       .  ,       *  *    J  y  OF  THE  FORII8 

pronounced  upon  similar  regulations  contained  in  the  former  Bank-  used  in  foind- 
rupt  Act.     These,  along  with  others,  we  shall  notice  in  the  order  of  '"^* 
the  procedure. 

The  appraisement  must  be  articulate,  and  the  poinding  was  held  to  i.  As  to  re- 
be  invalid  where  a  trunk  and  its  contents  were  appraised  in  one  sum,  ?hb  *™^ai8k- 
and  the  articles  contained  in  them,  which  were  of  different  kinds  and  memt. 
values,  were  not  separately  appraised ;  Macknight  v.  Oreen,   27th  13  S.  342. 
January  1835.     The  appraisement  does  not  require  to  be  stamped, 
unless  licensed   appraisers   be  employed    and   their  appraisement 
taken  in  writing,  which  is  not  necessary ;  Drummond  v.  Kerr,  25th  3  S.  3ii. 
November  1824.    The  requirement  to  report  within  eight  days  after  2.  As  to 
the  poinding  will  be  strictly  enforced,  unless  good  cause  for  the  delay  ^^^^^ 
be  shown.    Under  the  old  Bankrupt  Act,  54  Geo.  iii.  cap.  1 37,  the 
enactment  was  to  report  "  forthwith,"  no  number  of  days  being  speci- 
fied ;  and  in  Miller  v.  Stewart,  I7th  February  1835,  a  poinding  was  is  S.  483. 
found  to  be  null,  because  not  reported  until  sixteen  days  after  it  was 
made.  The  sheriff  must  exercise  the  discretion  committed  to  him,  by  s.  As  to  fix- 
.  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  sale ;  and,  where  a  warrant  was  granted  ^^  ^^^' 
to  sell  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  sheriffs  interlocutor,  that 
was  held  to  be  illegal,  as  not  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Statute  ;  Kewly  v.  Andrew,  8th  March  1843.     In  reckoning  the  5  D.  860. 
eight  days  which  must  elapse  between  the  publication  and  the  sale, 
one  of  the  two  days  upon  which  these  acts  take  place  may  be  in- 
cluded ;  and  so  it  was  held  sufficient  compliance,  when  the  sale  was 
appointed  for  the  18th  November,  that  it  was  advertised  upon  the 
10th;  M'NeiU  x.  M'Murchy,  Ralston,  &  Co,,  13th  February  1841.  3D. 654. 
The  rule  was  different  under  the  previous  practice,  but  then  the  time 
required  was  eight/ree  days,  which  expression  excluded  the  day  both 
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of  publication  and  of  sale.  The  poinding  is  not  completed,  nor  is  the 
property  transferred  to  the  poinding  creditor,  until  the  sale  is  past^ 
and  the  report  lodged  with  the  sheriff-clerk ;  Ttdlis  v.  White's  Tnu- 
tees,  18th  June  1817 ;  Samson  y.  M'Cabben,  15th  May  1822.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  keep  in  yiew,  that  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Commentaiy 
upon  the  Diligence  Acts,  doubts  the  effect  of  these  decisions,  as  post- 
poning the  transference  until  after  the  sale,  and  holds,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  14th  December  1805,  and  of  the 
terms  of  the  messenger's  execution,  that  the  transfer  is  effected  by 
the  messenger's  adjudication.  Delay  in  reporting  the  sale  renders 
the  poinding  inept ;  M^Qkie  y.  MaUieTy  1st  December  1824^  This 
decision  applied  to  the  Act  54  Geo.  iii.  cap.  137,  but  in  it  the  pro- 
vision on  this  head  was  the  same  as  in  the  recent  Statute.  The 
poinding  creditor,  however,  will  not  be  made  to  suffer  on  account  of 
delays  for  which  he  is  not  answerable ;  ScauUar  v.  Campbell  Js  Co^ 
27th  May  1824. 

Before  the  recent  Statute,  1  &  2  Vict.  cap.  114,  it  was  held,  gene- 
rally, that  the  sherifi^s  power  in  poindings  is  merely  ministerial,  and 
only  entitles  him  to  take  cognizance  of  objections  arising  as  to  iXv^ex 
fa^  regularity  of  the  diligence,  the  liability  of  particular  articles  to 
be  poinded,  or  the  like,  but  not  to  decide  any  objections  as  to  the 
justness  of  the  debt,  or  the  title  of  the  party  to  have  obtained  the 
diligence.  This  doctrine  was  delivered  in  Clark  v.  CSa/rk,  15th  June 
1824.  Under  the  new  forms,  however,  he  is,  by  §  26th,  empowered 
to  judge  of  any  lawful  cause  which  may  be  shown  why  the  poinded 
goods  should  not  be  sold. 

If,  after  taking  steps  to  recover  his  claim  by  poinding  the  debtor's 
effects,  a  creditor  finds  that  another  creditor  has  got  the  start  of  him, 
and  either  has  completed,  or  will  be  able  to  complete,  his  diligence 
before  him,  then  his  object  must  be  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  effects ; 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways : — 

(1.)  He  may  do  such  personal  diligence  against  the  debtor  as  will 
render  him  notour  bankrupt,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Act  1696,  cap.  5,  if  he  is  in  this  country ;  but  if  he  is  abroad,  then  he 
may  be  rendered  bankrupt  by  any  of  the  steps  of  diligence  prescribed 
in  the  1st  section  of  54  Geo.  in.  cap.  137;  by  the  5th  section  of 
which  Statute  it  is  enacted,  that  no  poinding  used  within  sixty  days 
before,  or  four  calendar  months  after,  the  bankruptcy,  shall  give  a 
preference,  but  every  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  having  liquid  grounds 
of  debt  or  decrees  for  payment,  and  summoning  the  poinder,  or  claim- 
ing in  a  judicial  process  or  competition  before  the  four  months  have 
elapsed,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  proportionate  to  his  debt,  the 
poinder  being  entitled  preferably  to  his  expenses. 

(2.)  If  the  creditor  is  in  a  condition  to  obtain  a  sequestration  of 
the  debtor's  estates  under  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  41,  §  83,  that  renders 
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ineffectual  any  poinding  executed  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  before 
the  sequestration.^ 

The  practitioner  must  also  be  on  his  guard  in  the  event  of  the  Competition 
Crown  having  any  claim  against  the  debtor.  The  Queen's  diligence  q^q'^™ 
by  writ  of  extent  gives  to  Her  Majesty  first  execution  before  any 
other  person,  if  the  Crown's  suit  be  commenced  before  judgment 
given  for  the  subject.  This  is  the  rule  in  England  by  the  23  Henry 
viiL  cap.  39,  §  74 ;  and  by  analogy  the  Crown  writ  prevails  in  Scot- 
land over  the  diligence  of  the  subject,  unless  the  latter  be  completed 
of  a  date  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  extent.  The  Judges  are  bound 
to  give  the  subject  every  fair  facility  in  competing  with  the  Crown, 
and  a  case  will  be  found  noted  by  Mr.  Bell,  where  a  commission  was  ii.  Com.  54. 
brought  to  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  be 
sealed,  with  the  avowed  object  of  preventing  an  extent  (which  would 
have  been  preferable,  unless  the  commission  were  of  a  prior  date), 
and  his  Lordship,  considering  it  to  be  his  duty  to  hold  an  even  hand 
between  the  Crown  and  the  subject,  without  reference  to  the  purpose, 
got  out  of  bed  and  sealed  the  commission.^ 

4.  Arrestment. — Poinding  is  a  diligence  in  execution  only,  and  it  Distdictioh 
cannot  proceed  without  a  previous  decree  of  registration  either  by  "^^'^kt  akd 
consent,  or  pronounced  in  a  suit.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  as  a  poikdiito. 
security  to  preserve  the  debtor's  moveables  for  the  creditor  during 
the  discussion  of  the  claim.     There  are  also  some  kinds  of  property 
which  cannot  be  attached  by  poinding,  such  as  obligations  to  pay 
money  to  the  debtor.     These  cannot  be  poinded,  because  they  are  not 
corporeal  moveables.     In  both  of  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  some 
others,  the  creditor  has  a  remedy  by  the  diligence  of  arrestment.   To  Arreotmbnt 
arrest  is  to  stop,  or  stay.     By  this  proceeding,  there  is  detained  the  ^vative^ 
fund  which  is  owing,  or  the  moveables  which  belong,  to  a  debtor  in  diwgrnob  and 
the  hands  of  the  third  party}  upon  whom  the  arrestment  is  served, 


EXECUTION. 


*  The  Act  54  Geo.  in.  c.  137,  and  also  the  Act  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  41,  have  heen  repealed 
{waprOf  pp.  52, 216,  notes),  hut  the  remedies  now  competent  will  he  found  in  the  Bankruptcy 
(Scotland)  Act,  1856, 19  &  20  Vict.  c.  79,  and  particularly  §  7,  which  sets  forth  the  circum- 
stances constituting  notour  hankruptcy,  and  §  108,  which  enacts  that  no  arrestment  or 
poinding,  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  prior  to  the  sequestration,  shall  he  e£fectual. 

•f  "  In  all  questions  of  preference  or  competition,  the  execution  of  any  charge  at  the  in- 
"  stance  of  or  on  the  hehalf  or  for  hehoof  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  deceased  Grown- 
"  debtors  to  whom  no  such  charge  has  heen  given  in  their  lifetime,  the  execution  of  any 
*'  arrestment  or  poinding  at  the  instance  of  or  on  the  behalf  or  for  behoof  of  the  Crown,  shall 
"  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  equiyalentin  all  respects  to  the  teste  of  a  writ  of  extent  accord- 
''  ing  to  the  existing  law  and  practice ;"  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  56,  §  42. 

I  By  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  it  is  made  competent  for  a  seller  of  goods  to 
poind  or  arrest  them  in  his  own  hands.  That  Statute  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  60)  provides,  that, 
when  goods  are  sold  but  not  delivered,  they  shall  not  be  attachable  by  the  seller's  creditors, 
and  the  seller  shall  not  be  entitled  to  retention  generally  against  a  purchaser  from  the 
original  purchaser,  but  must,  on  intimation  of  the  subsequent  sale,  hold  for  the  second  pur* 
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80  that  he  is  debarred  from  paying  or  delivering  to  the  debtor,  while 
the  arrestment  remains  in  force.  If  the  debt  is  not  constituted  by  a 
decree,  the  fund  is  thus  preserved  during  the  discussion,  and  will  be 
available  when  decree  is  obtained.  If,  again,  the  debt  is  already 
constituted,  then  the  arrestment  is  a  step  by  which,  and  by  the  mea- 
sures consequent  for  giving  effect  to  it,  the  arrested  fund  may  be 
applied  in  liquidation.  Arrestment  thus  combines  the  two  charac- 
ters, first,  of  a  preventive  or  preservative  diligence ;  and  secondly,  of 
a  diligence  in  execution.  It  is  imposed,  like  every  other  fetter  upon 
the  use  of  property,  by  the  authority  of  a  Court.  The  party  in  whose 
hands  the  fund  or  goods  are  arrested,  is  called  the  arrestee ;  the 
creditor  is  called  the  arrester ;  and  the  creditor's  debtor,  because  be 
is  debtor  also  to  all  those  who  by  use  of  arrestment  or  other  diligence 
may  attach  the  fund,  is  called  the  common  debtor. 
Warrants  for  The  warrants  of  arrestment  correspond  to  its  respective  objects,  as 
a  diligence  for  preservation,  or  a  diligence  in  execution. 


ARRESTMENT. 


Arrestment         Arrestment  in  Security. — If  the  claim  is  not  liquid — that  is,  consti- 
ON  THE  DEPEN-   ^^^q^  \yj  \^i\\  qj.  boud,  or  docrec — the  creditor  institutes  a  summons 

DENCE|    W  AS~ 

KANT  FOR.         against  the  debtor,  founded  upon  the  claim,  and  concluding  that  he 

should  be  decerned  and  ordained  to  pay  the  amount  with  interest  and 
expenses.  A  judicial  demand  being  thus  raised,  arrestment  may  be 
used  on  ike  dependence — that  is,  to  stay  the  arrestee  from  paying 
while  the  claim  is  under  discussion.  A  summons  merely  raised  and 
signeted  is  a  ground  for  arrestment  on  the  dependence.     Formerly  it 

Inst.  ill.  6  3.     required,  as  stated  by  Erskine,  to  be  executed  before  arrestment 

could  be  used,  but  the  Bankrupt  Acts,  33  Geo.  ill.,  and  54  Geo.  in., 
allowed  arrestment  before  execution  of  the  summons ;  and,  by  the 
Personal  Diligence  Act,  §  1 7,  it  is  competent  to  arrest  before  exe- 


23  D.  606. 


chaser.  But,  bj  §  3,  "  any  seller  of  goods  may  attach  the  same,  while  in  his  own  hands  or 
"  possession,  by  arrestment  or  poinding,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date  when  the  sale  of  sach 
"  goods  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  shall  have  been  intimated  to  such  seller,  and  such  arrest- 
"  ment  or  poinding  shall  have  the  same  operation  and  effect  in  a  competition  or  otherwise, 
"  as  an  arrestment  or  poinding  by  a  third  party." 

The  effect  of  this  clause  received  very  deliberate  attention  in  the  case  of  Wyper  t.  Hat' 
veySf  27th  February  1861,  which  was  decided  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  minority 
of  the  whole  Court.  The  facts  were  shortly  these : — A  sold  certain  puncheons  of  whisky  to 
B,  who  paid  the  price ;  B  re-sold  to  C,  who  paid  the  price  to  him.  The  whisky  remained  in 
the  possession  of  A,  who  was  a  creditor  of  B*s  to  a  large  amount.  B  was  sequestrated,  and 
three  days  after  his  sequestration  A  arrested  in  his  own  hands,  in  security  of  the  general 
balance  due  by  B,  and  C  subsequently  intimated  his  purchase  to  A.  In  the  competition 
which  ensued,  the  trustee  on  B's  estate  made  no  claim  to  the  goods,  and  the  Court  preferred 
A  as  against  C,  holding  that  the  effect  of  the  Statute  was  to  give  a  creditor  the  same  power 
to  arrest  in  his  own  hands  which  a  third  party  could  have  exercised,  and  that  a  creditor  of 
B's  arresting  in  the  hands  of  A  before  the  intimation  of  C's  purchase  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  C.  The  opinion  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  and  the  Judges  who  concurred  with 
him,  gives  a  complete  statement  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the  three  first  sections  of  this 
Statute. 
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cuting,  until  caution  be  found.     But  the  arrestment  is  null,  unless 

the  summons  be  executed  and  called  in  Court  within  a  limited  period 

specified.     Formerly,  the  warrant  of  arrestment  upon  the  dependence 

consisted  of  separate  letters  of  arrestmept ;  but,  by  the  I6th  section 

of  the  recent  Diligence  Act,  a  warrant  to  arrest  may  be  inserted  in  the 

summons  itself.     Arrestment  on  the  dependence  is  competent  at  any 

period  of  the  litigation,  including  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  ; 

Hadinton  v.  Richardson,  8th  March  1822.      The  diligence  in  this  i  S.  387. 

form  has  a  peculiar  use  for  securing  moveables  in  this  country  during 

the  dependence  of  a  litigation  abroad.    Arrestment  is  competent 

upon  the  dependence  of  an  action  brought  avowedly  only  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  security  by  the  use  of  this  diligence  during  the 

dependence  of  a  suit  in  Chancery  in  England  ;  Fordyce  v.  Bridges,  4  D.  1334. 

2d  June  1842.     When  the  warrant  is  separate,  and  equally  when  it 

is  contained  in  the  summons,  objections  on  the  score  of  vitiation  must 

be  carefully  avoided.     "  Writs  of  diligence,"  in  the  words  of  Lord  Vide  supra, 

Jeffrey,  "are  edge  tools  which  ought  to  be  handled  with  delicate  P' '^®^" 

*'  scrupulosity ;  and,  if  the  property  or  person  of  another  is  to  be 

*'  attached  under  them,  they  ought  to  be  of  a  nature  beyond  the 

"  reach  of  question/'     In  Forbes  v.  GoMie,  4th  March  1847,  an  arrest-  9  D.  8O6. 

ment  was  held  ineffectual,  because  in  the  letters  the  word  "  depen- 

"  dence"  in  narrating  the  deliverance  upon  the  bill  was  written  upon 

an  erasure ;  and,  as  this  decision  was  given  even  in  a  case  where  the 

terms  of  the  deliverance  itself  might  have  been  held  as  a  guarantee 

for  the  accuracy  of  the  superinduced  word,  it  must  be  expected,  that, 

when  the  warrant  is  granted  de  piano  in  the  summons  itself,  the  most 

severe  rules  of  interpretation  will  be  applied. 

In  pecuniary  claims,  where  the  debtor  is  a  foreigner,  in  order  to  ^^^^^^^7 
subject  him  to  the  authority  of  the  Court,  the  creditor  must  begin  by  hmadictianemf 
placing  the  debtor's  property  under  its  control,  which  is  done  by^-^***^^'®"- 
separate  letters  of  arrestment  ad  /tmdandam  jurisdictionem.   This  is 
a  necessary  preliminaiy  to,  and  lays  the  foundation  for,  the  summons 
against  the  debtor,  by  making  him  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  alone  an  action  against  a  foreigner  is 
competent ;  Bertrams  v.  Barry  and  Bruce,  6th  March  1821 ;  Houston  F.  C. 
y.  Stirling,  3d  February   1824.     After  the  summons  is  raised,  the  2  8. 672. 
cre(}|tor  executes  arrestment  on  the  dependence.    This  is  done,  in 
order  t^  a  distinct  attachment  of  the  fund  in  security  of  the  debt, 
although  it  has  already  been  attached  in  order  to  create  a  juris- 
diction.*    In  Whyte  v.  Spottiswoode,  30th  June  1846,  an  opinion  was  ^  ^'  ^^2. 

*  In  deciding  the  case  of  Lindsay  v.  Norths  Western  BaUtoay  Cotnpany^  27th  January  22  D.  571. 
i860,  the  Lord  Prbsidbnt,  oommeDting  on  the  prior  case  of  Douglas  y.  Jones  ^  30th  June  1831,  9  S.  856. 
stated  that  it  had  not  been  coiTsctly  reported,  and  that  the  Court  did  not  recognise  the  idea 
that  in  founding  jarisdiction  the  value  of  the  subject  arrested  was  in  any  degree  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  effect  of  the  decreS.     *'  The  olject  of  the  arrestment  is  merely  to  fix  the 
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stated  from  the  Bench,  that  the  arrestment  ad  jurisdietMnem  fwfi-- 
dandam  imposes  a  nexus  upon  the  arrested  property  ;  but  the  prudent 
Conveyancer  will,  notwithstanding,  continue  to  observe  the  estab- 
lished practice. 

Arrestment  jurisdictianis  fimdandce  causa  is  unnecessaiy  in  the 

process  of  multiplepoinding,  the  existence  of  a  fund  in  medio  being 

equivalent  to  such  arrestment.    Authorities  for  this  will  be  found  cited 

15  D.  202.        in  Crockart  v.  The  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway^  9th  December  1852. 

ARBEtmcENT         There  is  another  case  of  arrestment  in  security,  viz.,  where  a 

wJ!^- ^JIL-  creditor  has  a  liquid  ground  of  debt,  as  a  bill  or  bond,  but  the  term 

WH£KE  DEBTOB  . 

vergeM  ad       of  payment  has  not  arrived.     Upon  such  a  document  he  can  obtain 
xnopum.  letters  of  arrestment,  when  the  debtor  is  vergene  ad  inopianu     He 

presents  the  ground  of  debt  in  the  Bill-Chamber,  and  obtains  a  war- 
rant for  letters  of  arrestment,  which  proceed  upon  a  narrative  of  the 
ground  of  debt,  and  that  the  debtor  is  daily  squandering  and  dis- 
posing of  his  means  and  effects,  whereby  he  has  become  vergens  ad 
inopiam,  and  the  will  or  warrant  is  to  arrest  the  debtor  s  moveable 
goods  and  gear,  debts,  and  sums  of  money,  etc.,  to  remain  under 
arrestment  "  until  sufficient  caution  be  found  acted"  (that  is,  made  or 
granted)  "  in  the  books  of  Council  and  Session,  that  the  same  shaUbe 
*^  made  forthcoming  to  the  complainer,"  The  general  rule  is,  that 
arrestment  to  secure  a  debt  payable  at  a  future  time  is  competent 
only  when  the  debtor  is  vergens  ad  inopiam  ;  Pitmedden  v.  Patersons, 
M.  813.  17th  July  1678.     In  the  case  of  Macd(mald  and  Elder  v.  Madeod, 

^'  ^-  15th  January  1811,  however,  it  was  held  by  some  of  the  Judges,  that 

the  creditor  in  an  annuity  may  secure  the  future  termly  payments 
by  a  present  arrestment,  the  decree  of  furthcoming  operating  as  an 
adjudication  for  a  contingent  debt.  But  the  Court  was  much  divided, 
and  as  no  judgment  was  pronounced,  the  doctrine  could  not  be  relied 
on  in  practice. 

ArresPmentin  Execution. — Lastly,  we  have  arrestment  in  execution 
— that  is,  a  detention  of  the  fund  in  the  arrestee's  hands,  with  a  view 
to  its  immediate  payment  to  the  arrester,  upon  his  showing  that  the 
common  debtor  owes  him  so  much. 
Wakrahts  for      Arrestment  in  execution  may  be  imposed  — 

(1.)  By  special  letters  of  arrestment   These  are  obtained  upoikwar- 


AKRE8T1IENT  IN 
EXECUTION. 


**  subject  here  so  as  to  give  the  Court  jurisdiction,  and  then  when  the  decree  comes  to 
"  be  pronounced,  it  receives  effect  in  a  foreign  Court  to  the  same  effect  as  any  decree  pro- 
"  nounced  in  a  case  which  the  Court  has  full  jurisdiction  to  deal  with.'* 

Stock  of  the  Caledonian  Bailway  Company  belonging  to  an  English  Railway  Company, 
although  registered  in  the  individual  names  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  that  company, 
carriages,  trucks,  etc.,  of  the  English  Company  on  the  Scotch  Company's  line,  and  profits 
of  joint^traffic  due  by  the  Scotch  to  the  English  Company,  were  all  iu  this  case  held  to  be 
validly  arrested  by  a  Scotch  creditor  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  Company,  so  aB  to  found 
jurisdiction  against  the  English  Company. 
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rant  from  the  Bill-Chamber  upon  a  liquid  ground  of  debt,  registered 
or  unregistered  ;  and  the  warrant  is  to  arrest  the  debtor  s  goods,  eta, 
to  remain  under  arrestment,  not  until  caution  be  found,  which  is  proper 
only  to  arrestment  in  security,  but  until  the  complainer  be  completely 
satisfied  and  paid  his  debt,  principal  and  interest.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary warrant,  the  will  may  contain  a  warrant  to  arrest  in  the  hands 
of  persons  furth  of  Scotland. 

(2.)  Letters  of  homing  and  poinding  contain,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
warrant  of  arrestment. 

(3.)  Under  the  1  &  2  Victoria,  cap.  114},*  the  warrant  appended  to 
the  extract  decree  is  (§  1)  a  warrant  to  arrest,  upon  which  (§  2) 
arrestment  may  be  used,  in  like  manner  as  if  letters  of  arrestment,  or 
homing  containing  warrant  to  arrest,  had  been  issued  under  the 
Signet.  By  the  other  sections  of  the  Act  already  referred  to,  the  same 
provision  is  made  with  regard  to  the  decrees  of  the  sheriff,  and  for 
arrestment  at  the  instance  of  parties  acquiring  right  to  the  extracts. 
Upon  letters  of  homing,  and  consequently  upon  the  extract  decree 
under  the  new  forms,  arrestment  may  be  used  before  giving  a  charge ; 
Weir  V.  Falconer,  2d  February  1814.  F.  C. 

Arrestment  is  ordinarily  executed  by  the  messenger  or  officer  serving  Modb  of  eie- 
upon  the  arrestee  a  copy  or  schedule,  by  which,  in  virtue  of  the  war-  ^iMBNT.^ 
rant,  he  fences  and  arrests  in  the  arrestee's  hands  a  specified  sum 
oving  by  him  to  the  debtor  or  toothers  for  his  behoof,  with  all  goods, 
gear,  debts,  money,  and  moveable  effects  in  the  arrestee's  hands  be- 
longing to  the  debtor,  to  remain  under  arrestment  at  the  instance  of 
the  creditor,  until  he  be  satisfied  and  paid,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  caution  be  found.  Of  this  service  an  execution  is  returned.  The 
requisites  of  execution,  as  regards  the  place  and  manner  of  service, 
and  the  form  and  essentials  of  the  copy  and  execution,  we  have  already 
examined. 

In  one  case,  viz.,  in  the  arrestment  of  ships,  the  execution  is  not  Arrestment 
personal,  but  by  direct  attachment  of  the  thing.      This,  and  not  ^^  '"^^ 
poinding,  is  the  proper  diligence  for  attaching  ships  in  security  or  in 
execution.     The  ordinary  warrant  in  a  summons  is  sufficient  to  arrest 
a  ship,  without  special  warrant  from  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  bills 
to  arrest  maritime  subjects;  Ciarfc  v.  ioo«,  1 7th  June  1853.     The  ^^D.  750. 
arrestment  is  made  by  affixing  the  copy  to  the  mainmast,  and  chalk- 
ing above  it  the  Royal  initials.     If  the  ship  be  still  on  the  stocks,  it 
may  be  arrested  there,  and  the  copy  in  that  case  is  affixed  to  the 
stem.     The  competency  of  arresting  an  unfinished  ship  is  shown  by 
Mm  V.  JJoar,  1 8th  December  1812.    The  messenger  and  his  cautioner  F.  C. 
are  responsible  for  injury  resulting  from  improper  execution,  as  in 
Kennedy  v.  APKinnon,  13th  December  1821.  It  is  competent  to  arrest  i  S.  210. 

*  See  also  the  Coart  of  Exchequer  Act,  §§  28,  30,  which  contains  similar  proyisionB. 
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a  ship,  80  as  to  detain  it  for  a  debt  awing  by  one  who  is  only  part 
F.  C.  owner ;  M'Avlay  v.  OavU,  6th  March  1821. 

In  whosb  In  other  cases,  the  execution  of  arrestment,  as  we  have  seen,  is 

HANDS  ARREST-  pefsonal :  but  it  is  incompetent  to  arrest  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor 

MENT  MUST  BE      *  ,  '  *  , 

USED.  himself.     The  arrestee  must  be  a  party  indebted  to  the  debtor,^  as 

Stewart*B  the  purchaser  of  an  estate,  in  whose  hands  the  price  may  be  arrested 
Dli^rtoif,  p.  10.  ^^  ^^®  instance  of  the  creditors  of  those  to  whom  or  for  whose  behoof 
voce  "arrest-  he  is  bound  to  pay  it ;  Creditors  of  Banjedward,  24th  November  1 753. 
^^J"  And,  in  Macfarlane  y,  Forrester,  20th  November  1823,  the  price  of 

2  S.  505.  a  tenant's  stock,  which  had  been  sold  under  the  landlord's  hypothec^ 

was  held  to  have  been  competently  arrested  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioner who  conducted  the  sale  by  a  creditor  of  the  tenant,  subject 
to  the  landlord's  claim.  Where  the  partner  of  a  company  is  in  debt 
to  the  company,  a  creditor  of  the  company  may  arrest,  in  such  part- 
12  D.  46.         ner's  hands,  the  funds  owing  by  him  ;  HiU  v.  The  CoUege  of  Glasgow^ 

13th  November  1849.  The  debt  here  consisted  of  railway  calls  due 
by  a  shareholder  in  a  railway  company.  But  care  must  be  taken,  in 
selecting  the  arrestee,  to  fix  upon  a  party  who  is  directly  indebted  to 
the  common  debtor.  It  is  not  sufficient,  for  instance,  to  arrest  in  the 
hands  of  the  factor  of  a  party  who  owes  a  sum  to  the  common  debtor, 
because  the  factor  is  accountable  not  to  your  debtor,  but  to  the  debtor 
of  your  debtor.  Upon  this  principle,  arrestment  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  a  party  owing  a  sum  to  the  common  debtor  was  held 
M. 742.  ineffectual;  CarapheUv,  Faikney,  12th  December  1752.     As  arrest- 

ment is  competent  against  the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  party  in- 
debted to  him,  so  after  his  death  the  same  diligence  may  be  used  by 
the  creditor  to  attach  funds  owing  to  those  bound  to  represent  him 
11  D.  618 ;       in  his  liabilities  ;  Ohhe  Insurance  Company  v.  Scott's  Trustees,  ]  6th 
296^^^^  ^^^'    February  1 849,  affirmed  1 4th  August  1 850.    In  this  case,  arrestment, 

used  by  a  creditor  on  the  dependence  of  an  action  against  the  exe- 
cutors confirmed  of  his  debtor,  which  action  was  brought  after  the 
lapse  of  six  months  from  the  debtor's  death  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  debt  given  up  in  the  inventory  of  the  deceased's  estate,  was 
held  to  give  the  arrester  a  preference  over  other  creditors  who  had 
only  cited  the  executors.  In  the  report,  the  distinction  will  be 
found  pointed  out  between  a  trust  for  creditors  and  a  testamentary 
trust.  A  trustee  for  creditors  holds  for  behoof  of  all,  and  all  are 
under  obligation  to  recognise  his  management,  and  are,  therefore, 
excluded  from  disturbing  it.  The  executor,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  not  as  a  trustee,  but  as  representing  the  deceased,  and  so  is 
liable  to  diligence  as  he  was.*}*    When  a  party  is  incapable  of  acting 

*  The  creditor  maj,  in  certain  circnmstances,  arrest  in  his  own  hands.  See  supra, 
note,  p.  311. 

t  By  the  recent  Court  of  Exchequer  Act,  1 9  &  20  Vict.  cap.  56,  §  36,  it  is  made  compe- 
tent, "  notwithstanding  the  death  of  any  person  indebted  to  the  Crown  by  bond  or  other 
*'  obligation  on  which  diligence  may  competently  proceed,  or  under  any  extract  decree  de- 
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for  himself,  the  arrestment  will  be  laid  in  the  hands  of  his  guardian. 

It  has  been  held  sufficient,  however,  to  execute  arrestment  against  a 

minor  above  pupilarity,  without  service  upon  his  curators ;  Robertson  M.  2184. 

V.  Ker^  November  1687.     But  in  practice  it  will  be  prudent  to  arrest 

in  the  curator's  hands  also.     Arrestment  in  the  hands  of  two  trustees, 

the  whole  body  being  six  in  number,  is  inept ;  Black  v.  ScoU,  22d  8  S.  367. 

January  1830. 

Mr.  Erskine  indicates  an  opinion,  that  it  is  incompetent  to  arrest  Inst.  Hi.  6. 
a  debtor's  effects  abroad,  the  possessor  not  being  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion.     But  he  afterwards  notices  a  case,  in  which  the  validity  of  an 
edictal  arrestment  was  sustained.     By  the  Bankrupt  Act,  54  Geo.  iii.  Edictal 
cap.  137,*  §  3,  it  was  expressly  enacted,  that  arrestment  in  the  hands  AaBBariiEHT. 
of  a  party  furth  of  Scotland  does  not  interpel  him  from  paying  to  the 
original  creditor,  unless  it  be  proved  that  he  was  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  arrestments.     The  intention  of  this  enactment  was  to  protect  a 
debtor  abroad,  who  should  ignorantly  pay  bond  fide,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arrestment     In  order  to  security,  it  is  very  advisable,  when 
arrestment  is  used  edictally,  to  notify  it  to  the  agent  of  the  arrestee. 
But  such  notice  is  not  essential,  and  it  does  not  confer  a  preference 
over  a  previous  arrestment  regularly  executed  without  notice  ;  Synie  3  S.  372. 
<fc  Stewart  v.  Anderson,  7th  December  1824.     Arrestments  against  i  &  2  Vict. 
parties  abroad  are  to  be  made  by  delivery  of  the  schedule  at  the  office  ^*      '  ^     * 
of  the  Keeper  of  Edictal  Citations,  in  the  same  manner  as  charges  ; 
Act  of  Sederunt,  24th  December  1838. 

The  same  principle  which  has  provided  indemnity  by  Statute  to 
foreign  debtors  who  shall  pay  in  ignorance,  has  been  admitted  by  our 
Courts  in  defence  of  parties  in  this  country ;  and  where,  after  arrest- 
ment had  been  used,  payment  was  made  to  the  creditor  himself,  in 
circumstances  where  it  was  not  possible  that  the  arrestee  could  know 
of  the  arrestment,  he  was  held  not  liable  in  second  payment ;  Laid-  \^y'  ''^^P' 
law  V.  Smith,  26th  October  1841,  affirming  the  decision  in  the  Court  le  s.  867. 
of  Session,  25th  January  1838. 

"  ceming  for  payment  of  any  penalty,  duty,  or  debt  to  Her  Majesty,  to  proceed  against  the 
"  estate  and  effects  of  each  debtor  by  arrettment,  and  also  by  poinding ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
"  necessary,  in  order  thereto,  to  cite  or  charge  the  executor  or  other  representative  of  such 
'*  debtor,  or  to  take  any  proceeding  against  such  executor  or  representative ;  but  it  shall  be 
"  competent  to  register  such  bond  or  other  obligation  after  as  before  the  death  of  the  debtor, 
"  and  to  obtain  an  extract  of  the  decree  proceeding  upon  such  recorded  bond  or  obligation, 
"  containing  warrant  to  execute  diligence  in  the  like  tenns  as  during  the  lifetime  of  such 
''  debtor ;  and  on  an  affidavit  by  any  person  to  the  effect  that  such  debtor  is  deceased,  it 
"  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff,  without  the  form  of  any  previous  charge,  to  cause  arrest  at 
"  once  upon  such  extract,  registered  bond,  or  obligation  or  extract  decree  in  the  hands  of 
*^  any  person  indebted  or  supposed  to  be  indebted  to  the  deceased,  and  also  to  poind  the 
"  whole  moveable  effects  of  the  deceased,  in  the  like  manner  and  to  the  same  effect  in  every 
"  respect  as  if  the  deceased  were  still  in  life,  and  had  been  duly  charged,  and  the  charge 
"  had  expired." 

*  This  Act  having  been  repealed  («tipra,  p.  52),  an  Act  was  passed,  inter  aliuj  to  re- 
enact  the  provision  referred  to  in  the  text,  viz.,  the  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  91.    See  §  1. 
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perty AHREST- 
ADLE. 


Vide  note, 
p  311. 


The  arrestment  will  not  be  effectual,  if  the  arrestee  be  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  debtor's  property,  when  it  is  executed.  Accordingly, 
arrestment  in  the  hands  of  a  consignee,  used  before  arrival  of  the 
goods,  was  found  inept ;  Stalker  v.  Aiton,  9th  February  1759.  And 
arrestment  by  the  creditor  of  a  deceased  party  in  the  hands  of  the 
next  of  kin  will  be  unavailing,  if  used  before  their  title  to  the  pro- 
perty is  completed  by  confirmation  ;  Atkinson,  Mure,  &  Boyle  v.  Lear- 
month,  14th  January  1808.  The  possession  of  the  arrestee  must  be 
a  bond  fide  and  complete  custody ;  and  so,  when  two  parties  occupied 
separate  portions  of  the  same  cellar  with  their  respective  goods, 
arrestment  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them  for  the  debt  of  the  other  was 
disallowed,  because  he  was  not  custodier,  or  in  any  proper  sense  a 
possessor  of  the  other's  property ;  Hunter  v.  Lees,  19th  January  1733. 
A  party  having  abandoned  his  domicile  in  this  country,  and  granted  a 
mandate  to  his  law-agent  to  take  charge  and  dispose  of  the  furniture 
and  effects  in  his  house,  that  was  held  to  be  possession  on  the  part 
of  the  agent,  sufficient  to  validate  arrestments  in  his  hands  at  the 
instance  of  a  creditor  of  his  constituent ;  Brown  v.  Blaikie,  26th 
November  1 850.  The  tenant  of  a  furnished  house  does  not  possess  it 
in  such  a  character  as  to  make  the  furniture  arrestable  in  his  hands  ; 
Davidson  v.  Murray,  11th  December  1784.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  was  here  held,  that  poinding  was  the  only  proper  diligence.  Upon 
the  same  principle  it  was  held  that  carts  and  horses  belonging  to  a 
company  of  carriers  were  not  competently  arrested  in  the  hands  of  a 
clerk  to  the  company,  although  the  stable  containing  them  was  taken 
in  his  name  ;  Bums  v.  Bruce  Jk  Baxter,  27th  February  1799  ;  and  a 
poinding  prevailed  here  over  a  previous  arrestment  Baron  Hume 
also  reports  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  arrest  a  horse  standing  in  a 
smithy  to  be  shod,  by  serving  the  copy  on  the  smith  ;  but  the  Court 
held  there  was  no  possession,  and  the  custody  too  transient  to  form 
the  ground  of  arrestment ;  Neilson  v.  Smiths,  etc.,  20th  February  1 821. 
The  competency  of  arrestment  of  grain  in  the  hands  of  the  miller, 
and  of  arrestment  in  various  other  cases  of  possession  merely  tempo- 
rary, is  discussed  in  Cunningham  v.  Home,  I7th  November  1760  ;  and 
in  Hume  v.  Baillie,  29th  May  1852,  a  horse  was  held  not  arrestable 
in  the  hands  of  an  innkeeper,  the  master  being  a  guest  in  the  inn,  or 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend  whom  the  debtor  is  visiting. 

The  next  question  is — What  property  is  arrestable  ?  and  the  answer 
is  generally — The  whole  moveable  property  to  which  the  debtor  has 
right,  whether  it  consists  of  sums  payable  to  him,  or  of  moveables  or 
goods  belonging  to  him,  provided  always  that  these  are  in  the  hands 
of  third  parties.  Personal  bonds  containing  a  clause  of  interest, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  first  heritable,  could  not  formerly 
be  arrested.  But  the  Act  1661,  cap.  51,  declares  all  sums  owing  by 
bonds,  contracts,  and  other  personal  obligations  arrestable,  if  not 
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followed  by  infeflment,  although  bearing  payment  of  annual-rent. 
Under  this  Statute,  the  sum  in  a  heritable  bond  has  been  found 
arrestable,  although  infeftment  had  been  taken,  because  the  sasine 
was  not  registered,  and  unregistered  sasines  are  null  in  relation  to 
third  parties;  Stewart  v.  Dundas^s  Creditors,  20th  February  1706.  M.  706. 
The  proceeds  and  price  of  heritable  property  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
are  arrestable,  whether  held  by  them  for  creditors,  as  in  Orieraon  v.  M.  759. 
Ramsay,  25th  February  1780;  or  for  legatees  ;  Douglas  v.  Mason,  M.  I6213. 
29th  June  1796;  Pindar  y.  Davidson,  etc.,  27th  May  1824.     The  3  S.  69. 
sum  in  a  policy  of  insurance  is  arrestable  during  the  life  of  the  party 
insured,  and,  if  he  dies  before  another  premium  falls  due,  the  attach- 
ment is  effectual ;  Strachan  v.  M^Dottgle,  1 9th  June  1835.     Here  the  13  S.  954. 
question,  whether  the  arrestment  would  subsist  after  payment  of 
another  premium,  was  reserved.* 

While  the  general  rule  is,  that  all  the  debtor's  moveable  property  FinnM  subject 
18  attachable  by  arrestment,  we  must  except  such  funds  as  had,  pre-  db^nTtion 
viously  to  the  arrestment,  been  competently  applied  or  destined  to  a  w^^  abiie8t- 
particular  purpose,  which  the  arrestment  would  defeat.     Thus,  where 
money  belonging  to  a  trust  had  been  consigned  in  bank,  it  was  held 
primarily  applicable  towards  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  trust- 
management,  and  the  Court  would  not  allow  that  purpose  to  be  de- 
feated by  an  arrestment  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  trustees  for 
a  debt  owing  to  himself;   WigMs  Trustees  v.  Allan,  12  th  December  3  D.  243. 
1840.    In  like  manner,  money  consigned,  in  order  to  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  a  wadset,  was  held  not  arrestable  by  a  creditor  of 
the  consignee ;  Mackenzie  v.  Titach,  22d  June  1739.     But,  after  the  M.  713. 
wadset  has  been  declared  to  be  dissolved,  the  money  being  no  longer 
subject  to  the  purpose  of  consignment,  arrestment  becomes  the  proper 
mode  of  attachment,  and  was  preferred  to  inhibition  in  Stormonth  v.  F.  G. 
Robertson,  24th  May  1814.     Upon  the  same  principle,  alimentary  Alimehtabt 
fimds  cannot  be  arrested,  bein^  destined  by  their  constitution  to  a  ^^'^^*  *^» 

'  *  *^  NOT  ARRE8T- 

particular  purpose  ;  and  it  has  been  held,  that  an  income  of  £1800  able. 
provided  to  a  peer  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  what  can  be  declared 
alimentary,  so  as  to  exempt  it  from  diligence ;  Harvey  v.  CaJder,  13th  2  D.  1095. 
June  1840.     And  an  alimentary  annuity  of  £200  to  the  second  son 
of  a  lady  of  property  has  been  found  not  arrestable ;  Smith  v.  Bell  and  17  D.  778. 
Innes,  29th  May  1855.     King's  pensions,  being  designed  for  aliment, 
are  not  arrestable,  though  not  declared  to  be  alimentary ;  Dick  v.  M.  10387. 
IHck,  22d  December  1676.     For  the  same  reason,  and  in  terms  of 
various  Acts  of  Sederunt,  the  salaries  of  Judges  in  the  Court  of 
Session  are  not  arrestable.     Servants'  fees  cannot  be  arrested,  except- 
ing in  so  far  as  they  exceed  what  is  requisite  for  their  proper  main- 

*  Arreetment  is  the  proper  diligence  for  attacblDg  shares  in  a  Joint-Stock  Company, 
registered  under  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  47,  which  declares  that  such  shares  shall  he  persona],  and 
adjudication  was  held  to  he  incompetent ;  Sinclair  v.  Staples,  27th  Jannary  1860.  22  D.  600. 
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tenance.  And  by  1  Victoria,  cap.  41,  §  7,  the  wages  of  labourers  and 
manufacturers,  so  far  as  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  are  declared 
alimentary,  and  not  liable  to  arrestment.  A  minister's  stipend  is 
arrestable;  Smith  v.  Earl  of  Moray,  13  th  December  18  L5.  Bills  of 
exchange,  which,  like  bags  of  money,  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
have  the  privilege  of  freedom  of  currency,  cannot  be  arrested  in  the 
hands  of  an  indorsee ;  Dick  v.  Ooodall  and  Co.,  1st  June  1815. 

Future  debts  are  not  arrestable — that  is,  those  in  regard  to  which 
the  obligation  to  pay  has  not  yet  arisen.  But  this  rule  does  not  ex- 
tend to  debts  for  which  the  obligation  is  already  perfect,  although  the 
term  of  payment  have  not  arrived.  Thus,  the  principal  sum  in  an 
obligation  may  be  arrested  before  the  term  of  payment,  because  it  is 
due,  although  not  yet  payable ;  but  the  interest  to  become  due  at  a 
term  not  yet  current  is  not  arrestable,  because  it  is  neither  payable 
nor  due.^  It  is  no  objection  to  an  arrestment,  that  the  sum  arrested 
is  under  litigation,  and  will  not  be  due  if  the  arrestee  succeed  in  the 
suit ;  because  this  is  not  a  future  debt,  the  arrestee,  if  subjected  in 
payment,  being  liable  not  from  the  date  of  the  future  decree,  but  from 
the  time  when  the  decree  shall  ascertain  the  debt  to  have  become 
due  ;  Wardrop  v.  Fairholm,  19th  December  1744.  Under  this  rule, 
by  arresting  the  interest  of  heritable  debts  and  the  rents  of  heritable 
property,  a  creditor  attaches  only  such  interest  as  may  be  in  arrear, 
and  that  which  has  begun  to  accrue  for  the  current  term,  and  will  be 
payable  upon  the  next  term  day  ;  Livingston  v.  Kinloch,  10th  March 
1 795.  From  this  case  it  will  be  found,  that  arrestment  of  rents  used 
after  Martinmas  attaches  the  current  rent  payable  at  the  following 
term  of  Whitsunday.  The  same  principle  was  applied  to  annuities 
in  the  case  of  Corse  v.  Masterton,  3 1st  January  1705,  although,  had 
the  annuitant  died  before  the  term,  nothing  might  have  been  due  for 
the  current  term.  When  an  annuity  is  payable  weekly,  arrestment 
covers  the  arrears,  and  the  sum  payable  for  the  current  week ;  Smith 
and  Kinnear  v.  Bums,  23d  June  1847.  The  term-day  is  the  last 
day  of  the  half-yearly  term,  and,  therefore,  arrestment  used  on  the 
15th  of  May  does  not  aifect  the  rent  payable  at  the  ensuing  Martin- 
mas ;  Wright  v.  Cunningham,  23d  June  1802.  Here  arrestment  used 
on  1 1th  November  was  found  not  to  attach  the  rent  payable  at  Whit- 
sunday next,  because  the  whole  term-day  must  elapse  before  the 
currency  of  the  new  term  commences.     The  effect  of  arrestments 

*  The  case  of  Marshall  v.  Nimmo  and  Co.,  18th  Decemher  1847,  illustrates  the  doctrine 
here  stated.  In  this  casei  after  a  tradesman  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  slate  a  house, 
and  had  laid  down  the  materials  on  the  premises,  bat  before  the  vork  had  been  actnaUy 
begun,  arrestments  were  used  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  bj  the  party  who  furnished  the 
slates.  Subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  contract,  another  creditor  of  the  tradesman 
arrested  in  the  employer's  hands  the  sums  due  by  him  under  the  contract,  and  a  compe- 
tition arose.  The  Court  preferred  the  first  arrestee,  Lord  Moncreifp  observing: — '*I  see 
''  no  reason  to  doubt  that  an  arrestment  of  a  claim  of  this  nature  is  good." 
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depends  upon  the  legal  term  at  which  the  rent  would  be  payable,  if 
the  payment  were  regulated  by  law  and  not  by  agreement ;  and  so,  if 
one  arrest  the  term's  rent  which  is  current  according  to  the  legal  rule, 
it  is  effectually  attached,  although  by  lease  or  agreement  it  be  not 
payable  at  the  legal  term,  but  at  a  later  period,  the  effect  of  the 
agreement,  as  regards  the  arrester,  being  merely  that  he  cannot 
require  payment  until  the  conventional  term  has  arrived  ;  Handi/side  F.  C. 
V.  Cohbynand  Lee^  16th  January  1813. 

The  general  effect  of  arrestment  is,  that  it  creates  an  inchoate  at-  Effect  of  ar- 
tachment  in  favour  of  the  arrester  over  the  arrested  fund  and  interest  ?f!.T"^"''  '^ 

.  .  CEBATIKO  A 

accruing  on  it.  Ulterior  steps  are  requisite  to  convert  this  attach-  nexus. 
ment  or  restraint  into  a  direct  application  towards  satisfaction  of  the 
arrester's  claim,  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  a  tie  created  in  his 
favour.*  The  fund  is,  in  legal  phrase,  rendered  litigious — that  is,  the 
subject  of  legal  discussion,  and  the  arrestee  is  liable,  if  in  the  face  of 
the  arrestment  he  pay  to  the  common  debtor.  After  the  arrestee  s 
death,  his  heir  is  not  bound  to  know  of  the  arrestment,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  be  liable  if  he  pay  in  ignorance  of  it.  But  the  neams  created 
by  the  diligence  still  subsists  to  this  effect,  that  the  creditor  upon  an 
arrestment  in  the  hands  of  a  deceased  party  may  sue  his  representa- 
tive to  make  the  fund  furthcoming,  and  a  creditor  in  this  position  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  his  priority  of  date,  to  one  who  arrests  in  the 
hands  of  the  representative  ;  Earl  of  Aberdeen  v.  Scot's  Creditors,  M.  774. 
22d  December  1738.  The  arrestment  subsists  also  after  the  death  of 
the  common  debtor.  It  is  true,  that,  by  decisions  reversing  the  doc- 
trine previously  established  by  a  series  of  judgments,  one  who  obtains 
confirmation  as  executor-creditor  of  the  common  debtor,  is  preferable 
to  a  party  who  had  arrested  before  his  death ;  Wilson  and  M^LeUan  2  S.  430. 
V.  Fleminffy  26th  June  1823.  But  this  is  not  because  the  nexu^  of 
the  arrestment  is  dissolved  by  death,  but  because  confirmation  is  held, 
like  poinding,  to  be  a  more  perfect  diligence  than  arrestment. 

In  order  to  complete  this  diligence,  there  is  required  a  legal  process  Furthcoming. 
to  obtain  the  order  of  a  Judge  upon  the  arrestee  to  make  payment  to 
the  arrester.  This  is  called  the  process  of  furthcoming,  which  is  com- 
petent in  any  Court.  It  is  directed  by  the  arresting  creditor  against 
the  arrestee ;  and,  as  he  must  in  this  process  establish  his  right  to 
the  fund,  by  proving  that  he  is  a  creditor  of  the  common  debtor,  the 

*  By  the  recent  Court  of  Exchequer  Act,  it  is  made  lawful  for  the  Sheriff,  hy  virtue  of  the 
extract  decree,  to  cause  arrestment  to  be  used  thereon  in  the  hands  of  any  person  in  common 
fenn,  "  and  such  arrestment  shall  operate  to  transfer  to  the  Crown^  preferably  to  all  other 
"  cfeditors  uf  the  Crown-debtor,  all  right  to  and  interest  in  the  arrested  fund,  competent  to 
"  the  Crown-debtor."  The  arrestee  is  entitled  to  pay  without  abiding  the  institution  of  a 
fiirtBcoming ;  it  being  competent,  however,  to  the  Crown,  in  the  event  of  payment  not  being 
node,  to  follow  up  the  arrestment  by  a  furthcoming,  and  to  pursue,  and  do  diligence  against, 
the  axrestee,  as  if  the  Crown  stood  specially  assigned  into  the  debt  dnc  by  him  to  the  Crown- 
deVtor;  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  56,  §  30. 
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]atter  must  also  be  made  a  defender.  The  arrestee  may  state  all 
objections  to  the  regularity  of  the  arrestment,  but  he  is  not  entitled 
to  resist  upon  grounds  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  debt ;  Houston 
V.  Aberdeen  Town  and  Gownty  Bank,  20th  July  1849.  The  latter  are 
the  defences  of  the  common  debtor,  and,  if  he  succeeds  in  establishing 
them,  there  can  be  no  decree  of  furthcoming.  Where  the  arrestment 
has  been  used  upon  a  depending  action,  the  expenses  of  that  action 
are  covered  by  it ;  May  v.  Malcolm^  7th  June  1825.  The  same  case 
shows,  however,  that  the  expenses  of  the  furthcoming  are  not  covered. 
When  the  arrested  fund  consists  of  money,  the  decree  of  furthcoming 
ordains  payment  of  it  to  the  arrester.  Wlien  goods  have  been  arrested, 
it  ordains  a  public  sale  and  payment  of  the  price  to  the  arrester.  In 
either  form  the  judgment  constitutes  perfect  diligence  and  a  com- 
pleted right  in  favour  of  the  arrester;  Mvirhead  v.  Corrie^  1 7th 
February  1735. 
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Within  the  limits  of  these  Lectures  it  is  impossible  to  embrace  the 
whole  subject  of  arrestment.  We  have  now  examined  the  points 
which  most  nearly  concern  the  Conveyancer,  as  bearing  upon  the 
power  of  making  obligations  effectual  through  the  medium  of  this 
diligence.  Upon  the  subject  of  loosing  arrestments  upon  caution, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  refer  to  sections  20  and  21  of  the 
Personal  Diligence  Act,  whereby  the  Lord  Ordinary,  subject  to 
review,  and  the  Sheriff,  are  empowered  to  recall  and  restrict  arrest- 
ments ;  and  as  arrestments  are  in  practice  frequently  withdrawn  by 
private  arrangement,  it  is  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be 
aware  of  the  decision  in  Ewing,  May,  Jk  Co.  v.  Johnstone,  9th  Decem- 
ber 1 81 .3,  where  it  was  held,  that  an  arrestment  had  been  effectually 
recalled  by  a  letter  written  under  false  impressions,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  founded  upon  in  competition  with  a  posterior  arrester  not 
chargeable  with  misleading  the  other.  The  rules  as  to  the  loosing  of 
arrestments,  the  finding  of  caution,  and  the  breach  of  arrestments, 
will  be  found  in  Erskine's  Institutes,  B.  iii.  tit.  6,  §§  12,  13,  14l 

With  regard  to  the  preference  of  arrestments  inter  se^  the  criterion 
is  priority  in  point  of  time,  in  illustration  of  which  it  is  enough  to 
refer  to  the  cases  of  Cameron  v.  BosfveU,  28th  February  1 772,  where 
an  arrestment  bearing  execution  between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven 
was  preferred  to  one  served  between  seven  and  eight  of  the  same 
afternoon;  and  Wriffktv.  Anderson,  28th  January  1774,  where  of 
two  competing  arrestments,  the  one  having  been  executed  between 
five  and  six,  and  the  other  between  five  and  seven,  the  Court  held, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  priority,  and  preferred  the  claimants 
pari  passu.  It  is  not  prudent  to  delay  the  furthcoming,  because  a 
long  delay  is  held  to  imply  a  relinquishment  of  the  diligence  ;  and 
although,  in  the  case  of  Lister  v.  Ramsay,  25th  July  1 787,  a  prior 
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arrestment  was  sustained,  though  not  followed  out  for  three  years, 

the  objection  of  mora  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  is  the 

more  hazardous  now,  since  by  the  Personal  Diligence  Act,  §  22,  i  &  2  Vict. 

the  prescription  of  arrestments,  which  was  previously  five,  is  now  ^'  ^^^ 

limited  to  three  years,  to  be  reckoned  in  future  or  contingent  debts 

from  the  time  when  the  debt  becomes  due  and  the  contingency  is 

purified. 

We  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  assignation,  adverted  to  the  Competition 
rules  of  preference  between  that  conveyance  and  arrestment.     Inti-  with  asbiona- 
mation,  by  completing  the  assignee's  right,  gives  him  preference  over  "<^"* 
subsequent  arresters.     Where  the  intimation  and  arrestment  arc  of 
the  same  date  without  an  hour  specified,  they  are  ranked  paWj^o^at^, 
because  there  are  no  elements  for  determining  priority. 

When  a  creditor  is  anticipated  by  arrestment,  at  the  instance  of  P»epbre»ce8, 
another  creditor,  the  remedy  is  either  poinding,  if  it  can  be  carried  ^^  ^'k^vemt- 
through  before  decree  of  furthcoming,  or  a  mercantile  sequestration 
within  sixty  days  of  the  arrestment,  in  terms  of  the  83d  section  of 
2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  41.*    Decree  of  furthcoming  has  no  eifect  in  making 
arrestment  cfiectual,  if  notour  bankruptcy  follow  within  sixty  days 
of  the  arrestment ;  Bobbie  &  Co.  v.  Nisbet^  30th  May  1854.     Arrest-  I6  D.  882. 
ment  is  also  excluded   by  an  English  commission  of  bankruptcy  M.  voce  "  Fo- 
against  the  debtor  ;  Strother  v.  Read,  Jst  July  1803  ;  and  also  by  a  11  ^^^^A^i- 
commission  of  bankruptcy  issued  in  America  ;  Maitland  v.  Hoffman,  No.  4. 

4tli  Ma«h  1807.  ^r^-'A^r: 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  again  to  refer  such  as  may  desire  fully  No.  26. 
to  investigate  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  different  steps  of  diligence, 
to  Mr.  Ross's  Lectures  ;  and  those  who  wish  for  minute  and  accurate 
information  regarding  the  details  of  the  practice,  will  find  it  in  Mr. 
Darling's  work  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  messengers-at-arms  and 
other  officers — a  treatise  compiled  with  much  care."t" 


We  have  now  completed  that  portion  of  our  work  which  embraces 
the  creation  and  use  of  personal  obligations  by  bond.  We  have  seen 
how  the  obligation  is  constituted,  and  the  bond  framed — traced  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  assignee,  and  of  those  who  may  subsequently 
in  succession  acquire  right  to  it.  We  have  ascertained  how  it  may 
be  extinguished  by  the  voluntary  performance  of  the  debtor,  and 
discharge  of  the  creditor ;  and,  lastly,  where  implement  cannot  be 
obtained  voluntarily,  we  have  examined  the  steps  and  forms  of  com- 

*  This  Act  h&yvag  been  repealed,  a  Bimilar  provision  is  contained  in  the  Bankrnptcy 
(Scotland)  Act,  1856 ;  nipra,  p.  52,  note. 

t  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Mr.  Campbell's  treatise  on  the  Law  nnd  Practice  of 
Citation  and  Diligence,  based  on  Mr.  Darling^s  work,  but  more  adapted  to  mmlern  fonns 
and  procedure. 
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pulsion  which  may  be  used  against  the  person  and  property  of  the 
debtor,  in  order  to  enforce  performance.  The  ground  which  we  have 
traversed  may  sometimes  have  appeared  dreary  and  uninviting,  but 
the  time  has  not  been  misspent  if  we  have  thus  obtained  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  principles  which  regulate  the  constitution  and  use  of 
written  personal  obligations. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  through  the  same  successive  stages 
the  peculiar  forms  of  conveyancing  which  are  practised  in  the  use  of 
bills  and  promissory-notes. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BILLS  AND  PB0MISS0BT-N0TB8. 


Wb  are  now  to  direct  our  attention  to  a  kind  of  writings,  which  in  Gbnoul  xa- 
their  form  and  mode  of  use  are  altogether  peculiar,  and  exempted  in  ™f  ^"^  ™' 

^  ^       ,    ''  -.  ,  "^  TORT  OF  BILLS 

manj  important  respects  from  the  regulations  appked  to  deeds.  Bills  and  pbomib- 
and  promissory-notes  have  special  characteristics  and  privileges,  cor-  *'*^-*^"*- 
responding  to  their  proper  purpose  and  use.  The  bill  of  exchange 
was  originally  designed  as  a  medium  for  the  payment  of  debts,  owing 
by  the  subjects  of  one  state  to  those  of  another.  This  object  it  ac- 
complished in  a  manner  the  most  simple  and  eiFectuaL  A  bill  may 
be  described  as  an  open  letter,  in  which  the  writer  requests  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  pay  a  specified  sum  of  money  to  a  third 
person,  who  is  named.  The  advantages  to  all  concerned  of  such  an 
expedient  for  settling  the  mutual  claims  of  persons  residing  in  dif- 
ferent countries  or  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  are  obvious.  Sup- 
pose the  sum  of  £1000  to  be  owing  by  a  merchant  in  Leghorn  to 
another  in  London,  and  that  the  third  party  is  one  going  from  Lon- 
don to  Leghorn,  and  having  occasion,  in  the  latter  city,  for  a  sum  of 
£1000.  Instead  of  carrying  the  coin  with  him,  at  much  trouble  and 
great  risk,  he  pays  his  £1000  to  the  London  merchant,  and  gets  for 
it  a  bill,  or  draft  upon  the  debtor  in  Leghorn,  by  means  of  which  the 
money  will  be  at  his  command  upon  his  arrival  The  creditor  in 
London  receives  what  is  due  to  him,  with  the  same  facility  as  if  it 
were  owing  by  a  fellow-citizen,  and  the  foreign  debtor  is  enabled  to 
pay  his  debt,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  as  effectually  discharged,  as  if 
the  hazard  and  expense  had  been  incurred  of  sending  a  messenger 
with  bags  of  money  from  Leghorn  to  London  to  pay  the  amount  and 
take  the  creditor's  receipt  Being  thus  intended  by  their  primary 
purpose  to  adjust  the  mutual  claims  of  parties  subject  to  different 
governments,  bills  of  exchange  are  in  a  large  measure  subject  to 
rales  of  a  wider  application  than  are  found  in  the  Municipal  laws  of 
any  one  country.  In  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  ready  and  secure 
negotiation  of  mercantile  transactions  between  the  subjects  of  different 
states,  the  Municipal  Law  wisely  defers  to  certain  general  principles, 
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which,  owing  their  origin  to  a  common  perception  of  their  justice 
and  equity  and  convenience,  have  been  oBtablished  by  general  con- 
sent and  long  usage,  and,  although  not  embodied  in  any  substan- 
tive form,  are  known  by  the  collective  name  of  the  Law  Merchant. 
Bills  of  exchange  were  thus  originally  a  system  of  conveyancing 
adapted  to  the  whole  human  family  without  national  distinction,  and 
it  was  an  inherent  necessity  of  such  a  system,  that  its  forms  should 
be  simple  and  easily  understood  and  practised,  and  that  such  credence 
and  facilities  of  execution  should  be  extended  to  its  documents  as 
would  give  to  all  parties  the  same  confidence  in  transacting  with  the 
subjects  of  a  foreign  state,  which  in  other  matters  they  feel  under  the 
protection  of  their  own  law&  The  success  with  which  this  object 
was  achieved  by  the  common  sense  of  men  directed  to  a  point  of 
common  interest,  and  the  conveniences  observed  to  result  from  the 
system,  led,  no  doubt,  to  the  introduction  of  a  similar  system  among 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  the  documents  employed  in  which  are 
called  inland  bills,  in  contradistinction  to  foreign  bills,  which  are 
named  bills  of  exchange ;  and  although  inland  bills  were  at  first 
confined  to  matters  properly  mercantile,  they  have  gradually  been 
extended  in  their  application,  so  as  to  embrace  transactions  not  con- 
nected with  commerce  ;  and  thus,  from  a  system  founded  upon  the 
confidence  reposed  in  each  other  by  those  who  are  subjects  of  different 
states,  we  have  derived,  and  have  settled  by  Statute  upon  the  prin- 
ciples applied  to  foreign  bills  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  a  method 
of  internal  conveyancing,  widely  developed,  and  affecting  property  of 
vast  amount,  of  which  the  writings  are  of  the  simplest  character, 
authentic  without  solemnity,  and  having  their  performance  secured 
by  stringent  rules  and  summary  execution. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  bills  of  ex- 
change among  the  Romans,  the.  more  so  as,  in  a  passage  referred  to 
by  Pothier,  we  find  Cicero,  in  the  24th  Epistle  of  the  1 2th  Book  of 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  inquiring,  in  the  view  of  his  son  going  to  Athens, 
"  quod  Uli  opus  erit  Aikenis^  permutari  nepossit,  an  ipsi  ferendum 
"  sit" — that  is,  whether  he  will  be  able  to  procure  what  he  requires 
in  Athens  by  exchange,  or  whether  he  must  carry  it  with  him.  This, 
however,  as  Pothier  shows,  is  evidence  merely,  that  the  want  of  a 
system  of  exchange  was  felt,  for  that  none  such  existed  is  proved  by 
the  practice  of  money-lenders  to  send  along  with  the  trader  on  his 
voyage  a  slave  to  receive  the  amount  of  their  loan  upon  his  arrival  at 
tlie  port  where  his  merchandise  was  converted  into  money — a  practice 
which  could  not  have  existed  had  the  method  of  remittance  by  bill 
of  exchange  been  known.  The  general  disregard  or  contempt  for 
commercial  pursuits  among  the  Romans  lends  a  general  confirmation 
to  this  proof  of  their  ignorance  of  the  method  and  practice  of  exchange 
of  money,  and  it  affords  a  striking  view  of  the  entire  change  of  senti- 
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ment  as  well  as  of  habit,  in  modern  times,  when  we  consider  how  in- 
timately that  practice  is  now  connected  with  the  affairs  of  nations  and 
individuals,  and  how  indispensable  it  is  to  the  wellbeing  and  the  very 
existence  of  commercial  relations.  It  is  calculated  upon  a  probable 
estimate,  founded  on  the  number  of  stamps  sold,  that  the  value  of  bills 
and  notes  used  in  Great  Britain  alone,  exceeds  in  one  year  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

We  read  that  paper  money  was  used  in  the  Mogul  empire  in  China 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  £urope,  bills  of  ex- 
cliange  are  said  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  necessity,  the  frequent 
mother  of  invention,  having  been  devised  by  the  Jews  upon  their 
banishment  from  Guienne  in  1287  and  from  England  in  1290  as  an 
expedient  for  withdrawing  their  property  out  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled  into  those  where  they  had  chosen  to 
reside.  The  origin  of  bills  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  Florentines, 
expatriated  after  the  struggle  between  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
factions,  as  a  means  of  removing  their  effects  from  Florence  to  Lyons 
and  other  places  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  These  conjectures 
have  a  chronological  agreement  with  the  fact  ascertained  by  a  Vene- 
tian law,  that  bills  of  exchange  were  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
nor  do  they  want  a  foundation  of  probability  in  the  nature  and  form 
of  the  bill  of  exchange  itself.  In  England,  so  early  as  the  year  1255, 
we  find  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange.  Henry 
iiL  having  contracted  a  large  debt  to  the  Pope  in  an  attempt  to 
make  his  son  King  of  Sicily,  the  sovereign  pontiff  was  importunate 
for  payment,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  Italian  merchants  who  had 
made  the  advance.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
these  merchants  drew  bills  upon  all  the  rich  bishops,  abbots,  and 
priors  in  England,  which  these  dignitaries  were  compelled  to  accept 
and  pay  under  threats  of  excommunication — a  result  of  financial 
rather  than  of  moral  benefit  flowing  from  the  then  existing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Rome. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  in  detail  bills  and  notes,  it  will  be 
useful  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  general  nature  and  form  of  the 
foreign  bill,  or  bill  of  exchange,  the  inland  bill,  and  the  promissory- 
note. 

The  foreign  bill  was  introduced,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  purpose  Nature  and 
of  transmitting  money  from  one  country  to  another,  or,  as  Mr.  ^^*J|,^' 
Erskine  expresses  it,  to  make  payment  in  distant  places  easy  and 
safa  It  was  called  a  bill  of  exchange,  because  the  price  of  it  depended 
upon  the  exchange  of  money — that  is,  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  where  it  was  drawn  and  purchased,  as  compared  with  its 
value  in  the  place  drawn  upon,  and  where  it  was  payable.  In  its 
form,  this  document  is  simply  an  order  or  request  by  a  party  in  one 
country,  who  is  called  the  drawer,  requesting  the  person  to  whom  it 
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is  addressed  in  another  country,  and  who  is  called  the  drawee,  to  pay, 
at  or  within  a  time  specified,  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  a  third  party, 
who  is  called  the  payee,  or  to  any  person  whom  the  payee  may  autho- 
rize. In  order  to  obviate  the  risks  connected  with  distant  transmis- 
sion by  land  or  sea,  foreign  bills  are  commonly  drawn  in  sets — that 
is,  the  bill  is  written  in  three  parts  or  copies,  each  of  which  is  num- 
bered, and  the  order  to  pay  in  each  copy  is  made  conditional  upon 
the  other  two  being  unpaid.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
form  of  a  foreign  bill,  drawn  by  a  merchant  in  Canada  upon  his  cor- 
respondents  in  England  : — 


NatCRE  AMD 
FORM  OF  THE 
INLAND  BILL. 


£1000  Stf'.  Montreal,  1st  June  1847. 

Ninety  days  after  sight  of  this  my  first  of  exchange 
(second  and  third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  not  paid)ypay  to  A. 
B,f  or  to  his  order,  One  thousand  potmds  sterling  value  received  from 
him  in  goods, 

{Address,)  (Signature.) 

The  parties  to  a  foreign  bill  being  of  different  kingdoms,  the  rights 
and  questions  arising  from  that  document  are  regulated,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  principles  of  mercantile  law,  and  the  municipal  law  is 
applied  only  where  it  interferes  by  positive  Statute,  as  is  done  in 
Scotland  with  regard  to  prescription  and  execution. 

The  inland  bill  sprang,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  conveniences 
observed  to  attend  upon  the  bill  of  exchange,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  settlement  of  the  price  of  goods  or  of 
other  debts  of  a  mercantile,  and  eventually  of  any  other  description, 
which  were  not  immediately  payable.*  From  the  legal  character 
which  the  bill  obtained,  the  creditor  in  debts  of  the  kind  referred  to,  by 
obtaining  his  debtor's  bill,  was  placed  in  the  same  advantageous  posi- 
tion as  if  he  had  by  anticipation  obtained  a  judicial  decree  for  the 
amount.  Through  the  medium  of  the  capitalist  or  banker  also,  he 
could  convert  the  future  claim  into  immediate  cash,  diminished  only 
by  the  interest  discounted.  Thus  the  purchaser  got  his  credit,  the 
seller  his  ready  money,  and  the  man  of  capital  an  investment  for  his 
unemployed  funds.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  a  system  so  ad- 
vantageous to  all  should  have  been  eagerly  embraced  by  those  engaged 
in  trade,  and  that,  so  soon  as  the  jealousy  of  the  law  was  removed 
(for  it  was  long  before  the  inland  bill  came  to  be  viewed  with  the 

*  An  inland  bill  is  thus  defined  by  19  &  20  Vict  cap.  60,  §  12  :— "  Every  bill  of  excbange 
**  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  islands  of 
"  Man,  Ouemseyj  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  any  of  them, 
"  being  part  of  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  made  payable  in  or  drawn  npon  any 
"  person  resident  in  any  part  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  or  islands,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
*'  an  inland  bill ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter  or  affect  the  starop-dnty,  if  any, 
"  which  but  for  this  enactment  would  be  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  bill." 
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favour  it  now  receives),  and  so  soon  as  legal  countenance  and  facilities 
were  extended  to  the  practice,  it  should  have  been  widely  adopted. 
There  may  be  three  parties  to  the  inland  bill,  as  there  are  to  the  bill 
of  exchange ;  but,  in  Scotland,  there  are  more  generally  two,  viz.,  the 
drawer  and  the  drawee,  the  amount  being  made  payable  directly  to 
the  drawer  himself.     The  inland  bill  then  may  be  in  these  terms : — 

£100  Sf.  Edirdmrgh,  let  Nov\  1847. 

Three  months  after  date,  pay  to  me  or  my  order ,  the  sum  of  Oiie 
hundred  pouTids  sterling,  value  received. 

(A  ddress.)  (Signature.) 

The  promissory-note  is  nearly  allied  to  the  inland  bill  in  its  purpose  Nature  and 
and  use,  being  chiefly  adapted,  and  for  the  most  part  probably  em-  '*^**"  ^^  ''"** 
ployed,  for  the  acknowledgment  and  constitution  of  existing  debts,  note. 
In  form  it  is  simpler  than  either  the  bill  of  exchange  or  inland  bill, 
and  it  admits  of  only  two  parties,  one  the  maker,  who  promises  at  a 
certain  date,  or  within  a  certain  time,  to  pay  a  sum  specified  to  the 
other,  who  is  named  the  payee.    Instead  of  an  order  or  request,  there- 
fore, as  in  the  bill,  the  promissory-note  contains  a  promise  to  pay ; 
and,  as  the  bill,  when  its  order  is  accepted  by  the  drawee,  becomes 
an  obligation  upon  him,  so  the  promissory-note  is  equivalent  to  a  bill 
drawn  by  the  maker  upon  himself  in  favour  of  his  creditor,  and  ac- 
cepted at  the  time  of  drawing.     Tlie  terips,  then,  of  a  promissory-note 
are  to  this  effect : — 

£100  8f.  Edinburgh,  Ist  Nov^.  1847. 

On  demmid,  I  promise  to  pay  to  A.  B.,  or  his  order,  the  sum  of  One 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  for  value  received* 

(Signature.) 

The  forms  now  exhibited  sufficiently  show — ^what  will  be  amply 
confirmed  in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  acceptance 
and  transmission  of  bills  and  notes — viz.,  that  these  documents  are 
exempted  from  technical  formality,  as  well  as  from  the  solemnities 
of  authentication  ;  and  as  the  law  has  in  these  respects,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  execution,  conferred  great  privileges,  so 
it  is  very  stringent  and  exact  in  requiring  a  precise  compliance  with 
regard  to  the  rules  which  it  has  prescribed  with  regard  to  their  sub- 
stance and  negotiation. 

In  order  that  our  examination  of  the  various  parts  and  privileges 
of  bills  and  notes  may  be  the  more  intelligible,  there  being  a  mutual 
Telation  and  dependence  in  all  the  particulars,  so  that  each  of  them 
requires,  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  it,  some  knowledge  of  the 
rest,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  briefly  here  the  general  mode  of  using 
these  instruments,  and  giving  them  effect. 
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Mode  of  obino,      When  a  bill,  then,  is  written  and  subscribed  by  the  drawer,  the 
AND  EFFECT  OP,  jj^^^  g^gp  jg^  ^y^g^^  [^  \^q  acccpted  by  the  drawee.     This  is  not  indis- 
pensable for  all  purposes  of  negotiation,  but  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  create  an  obligation   upon  the   drawee,  who  is  then  called  the 
acceptor,  and  the  bill,  in  business  language,  is  thenceforth  called  his 

1.  Acceptance,  acceptance.     The  effect  of  acceptance  is  to  complete  the  assignment 

of  the  drawer's  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee  to  the  amount  of 
the  bill  in  favour  of  the  payee.  An  accepted  bill  is  the  same  as  a 
promissory-note  with  respect  to  the  obligation  upon  the  debtor.     The 

2.  Transfer-     ^®^^  point  is  the  power  of  transferring  a  bill  or  note.     Tliis  makes  it 
ENCB.  a  fund  of  credit ;  the  payee,  being  able  to  assign  his  future  claim,  is 

enabled  to  obtain  its  present  value.  The  facility  of  transmission  is 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  and  great  privileges  of  the  bill  or  note 
If  it  is  payable  to  the  bearer,  it  can  be  transferred  by  mere  delivery. 
If  it  is  payable  to  a  payee  specified,  or  to  his  order,  it  is  transferable 
by  indorsation,  i.e,,  by  his  subscription  upon  the  back  of  the  instru- 
ment; audit  maybe  transferred  indefinitely  by  successive  indorsationa 
Every  one  who  thus  transfers  a  bill  or  note  is  called  an  indorser,  and 
he  who  acquires  right  to  it  by  indorsement  is  called  an  indorsee.  The 
person  in  whose  legal  possession  it  is  for  the  time,  is  called  the  holder. 
As,  after  acceptance,  the  drawer  remains  liable  to  the  payee  for  the 
contents  of  the  bill  or  note,  should  the  acceptor  fail  to  make  pay- 
ment, so  the  payee  remains  liable  to  his  indorsee,  and  each  indorser 
in  succession  remains  liable  to  the  person  to  whom  he  has  indorsed 
the  instrument,  and  all  of  them  are  directly  liable  to  the  holder,  who 
can  thus,  if  the  acceptor  fails  to  pay,  have  recourse  against  everyone 
whose  name  appears  on  the  bill  or  note  either  as  drawer  or  indorser. 

3.  Dishonour.   When  the  bill  or  note  arrives  at  maturity — that  is,  at  the  term  of 

payment,  if  the  acceptor  fails  to  make  payment,  the  holder  takes  a 
protest,^  and  gives  notice  to  the  drawer  and  indorsers,  that  the  bill  or 
note  is  dishonoured.  His  recourse  is  thus  preserved  against  all  con- 
cerned ;  and  then  comes  the  last  distinguishing  feature  and  peculiar 

4.  Execution    privilege  of  bills  and  notes,  viz.,  execution  by  summary  diligence 
BY  SUMMARY      ffj^g  protost  is  rocorded  along  with  a  copy  of  the  bill  or  note,  and  an 

DILIGENCE.  *        ,  ,  .     .  °  *  •'  ,  ' 

extract  is  obtained  containing  a  warrant,  upon  which  execution  may 
proceed  immediately  against  the  whole  parties  upon  a  charge  of  six 
days. 

We  have  stated  the  course  of  procedure  in  its  simplest  form,  and 
only  with  a  view  to  general  perspicuity.  Acceptance  is  not  neces- 
sarily antecedent  either  to  negotiation  or  to  payment  But,  where 
acceptance  is  requisite  and  is  refused,  there  must  be  a  protest  for 
non-acceptance,-)-  and  notice  to  all  concerned,  in  order  to  preserve 
recourse  for  relief  of  such  value  as  may  have  passed  upon  the  bill  or 
note  in  its  unaccepted  form. 

*  See  note,  p.  364.  f  Ibid. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  parts  of  a  bill  or 
note,  and  the  rules  for  its  negotiation  and  enforcement. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  capacity  of  parties  to  a  bill  Gapacit7  of 
or  note,  reference  must  be  made  to  what  has  already  been  stated  ^^la  amd* 
when  we  examined  the  capacity  of  persons  to  execute  deeds,  and  motes. 
their  incapacity  by  reason  of  various  grounds  of  disability.    The  prin- 
ciples then  ascertained  determine  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  parties 
to  bills  or  notes,  as  well  as  to  solemn  deeds,  and  it  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  resume  that  part  of  the  subject. 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  what  was  stated  in  treating  of  the  Stamping  op 
laws  relating  to  stamp-duties,  for  information  regarding  the  stamping  "*^"'  ^'^• 
of  bills  of  exchange,  inland  bills,  and  promissory-notes.     It  will  be 
remembered  that  such  bills  and  notes  as  are  not  written  upon  stamped 
paper  are  absolutely  and  incurably  void.     When  a  stamp  of  higher 
value  than  is  required  is  used,  the  bill  is  good,  if  the  stamp  be  of  the 
proper  denomination.     Where  a  stamp  of  a  wrong  denomination  has 
been  used,  it  may,  provided  the  duty  paid  be  not  less  than  is  required 
by  law,  be  rectified  upon  payment  of  a  penalty.     The  serious  conse- 
quences of  non-compliance  with  the  Statutes  in  this  particular,  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Ettks  v.  Robertson,  15th  February  1833,  ii  S.  397. 
where  an  action  was  founded  on  a  debt  constituted  by  bill,  and  also 
upon  a  trust-deed  and  other  documents  acknowledging  the  debt.    At 
a  late  stage  of  the  litigation,  it  was  objected  that  the  bill  was  written 
upon  a  stamp  bearing  4s.  6d.  of  duty,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been 
5&     The  Court  of  Session  disregarded  the  objection,  holding,  accord- 
ing to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  that  it  was  excluded  by  delay 
and  personal  exception.     The  decision  was  reversed,  on  the  ground 
of  the  Stamp  Act  alone  ;  oth  April  1 854.     By  1 7  &  18  Vict.  cap.  83,  7  wn.  &  Sh. 
§  5,  foreign  bills  are  now  subject  to  stamp-duty,  which  the  holder    ^^' 
must  pay  by  affixing  adhesive  stamps,  a  penalty  of  £50  being  in- 
curred by  any  party  who  shall  present,  pay,  or  negotiate  a  foreign 
bill  not  80  stamped.    When  a  bill  purports  to  be  one  of  a  set,  the 
whole  set  must  be  drawn  and  stamped  under  a  penalty  of  £100 ;  and, 
if  one  of  a  set  be  taken  in  payment  or  security  without  getting  deli- 
very of  the  whole  duly  stamped,  the  amount,  by  §  6,  is  not  recover- 
able.   Other  points  requiring  attention  in  connexion  with  the  stamp 
laws  will  be  more  appropriately  noticed,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
alterations  and  vitiations  of  bills. 

Bills  or  notes  may  be  written  in  any  language,  and  there  is  no  General  form 
form  of  words  indispensable  to  their  validity.  All  that  is  necessary  ^^  ®"'^  ^"^ 
is,  that  there  be  an  absolute  order  or  promise  by  one  party  to  another 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  In  England,  expressions  importing  such  an 
order  or  promise,  though  not  conveying  it  in  the  ordinary  phraseology, 
have  been  sustained,  as  where  the  order  was  "  to  deliver  money"  and 
the  promise,  not  "  to  pay"  but  " to  be  accountable"  or  that  " the 
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L  FORM  "  promisee  shail  receive"  a  certain  sum.  In  France,  the  commt 
V*^  language  of  a  bill  is,  "  il  vaua  plaira  payer."  But  it  appears  not 
1. 59.  he  quite  safe  to  employ  the  language  of  courtesy  in  England  ;  for,  a 
though  in  one  case  Lord  Kbntoh  held  a  document  to  be  a  bill,  whi< 
was  thus  expressed,  "  Mr.  Nelson  will  much  oblige  Mr.  Webb  by  pa; 
"  ing  to  J.  Ruff,  or  order,  twenty  guineas  on  his  account,"  Loi 
TBMTBaDBN  lield  the  following  not  to  be  a  bill : — '*  Mr.  Little,  plea 
"  to  let  the  bearer  have  seven  pounds,  and  place  it  to  my  accoun 
"  and  you  will  oblige  your  humble  servant,  R.  Slaokpord."  T1 
ratio  of  the  latter  judgment  was,  that  the  paper  was  not  a  deman 
by  a  party  having  a  right  to  call  on  the  other  to  pay.  The  fa 
meaning  was,  "you  will  oblige  me  by  doing  it"  But  this  is  just  t^ 
language  which  Lord  Kbnton  sustained.  In  Scotland,  howeve 
there  is  a  reason  for  studying  explicitness  in  the  language  of  bil 
and  notes,  which  does  not  exist  in  England.  In  the  latter  countrj 
the  remedy  in  the  event  of  failure  in  payment  is  by  an  action  in  tl 
Courts.  But  in  Scotland,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  creditor  has  by  Stf 
tute  summary  execution  against  his  debtor's  person  and  property 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  man's  liberty  and  estate  cannot  be  rendere 
insecure  by  a  document,  of  which  the  terms  are  ambiguous  or  doabl 
fuL  On  this  account,  therefore,  and  in  order  to  keep  fully  availabl 
the  legal  remedies  in  case  of  non-payment,  it  is  advisable,  though  i 
be  not  imperative,  to  adhere  to  the  words  sanctioned  by  us^e,  c 
which  examples  have  been  given. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  parts  of  a  bill  accord 
ing  to  the  form  ordinarily  used. 
*K-  1.  The  sum  superscribed.— It  is  usual  to  write  the  sum  drawn  foi 

at  the  top  upon  the  left  aide.  This  is  not  essential,  and  the  omissioi; 
of  it  would  form  no  objection  to  the  bill  or  note.  It  is  the  sum  writtei 
in  the  body  of  the  bill  that  determines  its  amount,  and  that  sum  will 
be  the  rule  in  the  event  of  a  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  amount 
superscribed.  But  the  supeiBcribed  sum  may  be  referred  to  for  ei- 
129.  planation  ;  Gordon  and  Garrow  v.  Sloss,  3d  June  184^.  Here  a  bill 
was  drawn  for  "  twenty-two  six  shillings  and  eightpence,"  but  bore 
"  £22"  in  figures  in  the  margin.  It  was  sustained  as  a  good  bil! 
even  to  warrant  summary  execution. 
iro  2.  Place  and  Date.~(l.)  It  is  usual  and  proper  to  superscribe  the 

name  of  the  place,  where  a  hill  or  note  is  made,  but  this  is  dM 
absolutely  requisite,  unless  it  may  be  where  the  place  is  essentially 
necessary  by  the  terms  of  the  bill — for  instance,  where  it  beais, 
"  Pai/  to  me  here,"  in  which  case  the  place  of  payment  cannot  I* 
ascertained.  The  place  also  seems  to  be  essential  in  a  foreign  bil 
drawn  payable  at  usance  (which  means  the  ordinary  period  of  a- 
change  between  the  places),  for,  in  this  case,  the  date  of  paymeni 
cannot  be  ascertained  without  knowing  the  place  drawn  from,    fff 
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have  seen  that  bank  drafts,  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  stamp-duty, 

must  bear  the  place  where  they  are  written,  and  that  such  place  Supra,  p.  89. 

must  be  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  bank. 

(2.)  Mr.  Erskine  says,  that  *'  our  usage  rejects  bills  which  have  no 
"  date.'^     The  case  cited  in  support  of  this  dictum  (Douglas  and  Lind-  M.  1429. 
wy  V.  Brown,  16th  November  1767)  has  evidently  been  referred  to 
^nder  a  misapprehension,  as  it  relates  not  to  the  necessity  of  a  date, 
but  to  the  validity  of  a  bill  stipulating  interest  from  its  date — a 
point  which  will  claim  our  attention  afterwards.     It  will  be  seen, 
however,  from  the  context  of  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  that  what 
Mr.  Erskine  means  is  such  a  date  as  is  requisite  to  determine  the  Inst  iii.  2. 20. 
day  when  the  bill  will  be  payable,  for  he  speaks  of  bills  without  a 
date  being  "  designed  by  the  parties  as  lasting  securities  for  sums  of 
"  money/'     But  it  is  evident,  that,  when  a  bill  specifies  in  its  body 
the  term  of  payment  by  year  and  month,   and  day,  or  when  it 
demands  payment  within  a  certain  number  of  months  or  days  after 
sight,  the  design  of  the  instrument  to  produce  a  settlement  of  the 
sum  it  contains  at  the  term  prescribed  is  clear,  whether  a  date  be 
saperscribed  or  not.     The  rule,  therefore,  may  be  stated  thus,  vizw, 
that  it  is  not  indispensable  that  the  date  of  drawing  or  making  a 
hill  or  note  be  superscribed,  unless  such  date  be  requisite,  in  order  to 
determine  the  day  of  payment*     It  is  very  necessary,  in  relation  to 
the  date  of  bills  and  notes,  to  keep  in  view  the  1 2th  section  of  the 
Act  bo  Geo.  iii.  cap.  184,  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  £100  for 
making  and  issuing  a  bill  or  note  post-dated  so  as  to  bring  its 
apparent  date  within  two  months  of  the  day  of  payment,  although 
the  date  of  making  it  was  beyond  that  timaf    Although  the  date  of 
making  a  bill  or  note  is  not  always  indispensable,  its  insertion  is 
advisable,  and  ought  to  be  the  rule.     A  bill  or  note  bearing  the  date 
of  making  it  is  more  highly  privileged  than  a  holograph  deed,  in  this 
Inspect  that  it  proves  its  own  date.     This  is  now  established  by  deci- 
riona,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  and  which  have  invested  the 
bill  and  promissory-note  with  the  character  of  complete  legal  docu- 
ments in  8U0  generCy  bearing  the  same  faith  in  the  absence  of  chal- 
lenge as  a  formal  deed  executed  with  all  the  legal  solemnities.     From 
the  doctrine  that  a  bill  proves  its  own  date  results  this  important 
consequence,  that  it  is  not  liable  to  challenge  on  the  head  of  death- 
hed,  as  holograph  writs  are.     It  will  be  remembered,  that  a  holo- 
paph  writ  is  not  admitted  as  evidence  of  its  own  date,  and  that  in 

*  The  Statute  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  60,  §  10,  enacts,  that,  "  where  any  bill  of  exchange  or 
pnmnssoiy-note  shall  be  issaed  without  date,  it  shall  be  competent  to  prove  by  parole  evi- 
<^ce  the  true  date  at  which  such  bill  or  note  was  issued :  Provided  always,  that  summary 

"  (filigence  sball  not  be  competent  on  any  bill  or  note  issued  without  a  date." 
t  The  stamp  duties  upon  bills  of  exchange  are  charged  irrespectively  of  the  date  at  which 

toey  shall  become  dae,  and  the  Act  here  referred  to  has  been  repealed,  and  new  duties 

panted  in  lieu  thereof  by  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  83. 
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BiLTiS  AND  NOTES 
PROVE  THEIB 
OWN  DATES. 

M.  1477. 


Vide  infra^ 
p.  349,  note. 


Peesumed 

DATE  OF 
INDORSATION. 

M.  1502. 


Beirs  Fol. 
Cases,  5. 


6D.  411. 


Bills  dated 
ON  Sunday. 


P.  21. 

Acceptance 
ON  Sunday. 


cases  of  deathbed,  and  in  other  cases,  it  is  always  presumed  (withont 
regard  to  the  date  it  bears)  to  be  of  the  date  least  favourable  to  the 
partj  founding  upon  it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  bills  and  notes,  which 
are  admitted  to  prove  their  own  dates,  as  well  as  authenticated  deeds. 
This  was  settled  in  the  case  oi Kennedy  v.  Arbuihnot,  8th  July  1725, 
where  a  party,  being  sued  for  payment  of  bills  accepted  by  his  ances- 
tor, pleaded  that,  as  he  was  an  heir,  the  bills  did  not  prove  their 
dates  against  him,  but  were  presumed  to  have  been  granted  on  death- 
bed, in  the  same  manner  as  holograph  writa  But  the  Lords  found, 
that  accepted  bills  prove  their  dates  against  the  acceptor's  beirs. 
Another  consequence,  which  follows  from  the  doctrine  that  a  bill 
proves  its  own  date,  is,  that  the  holder  of  it  is  entitled  in  competition 
with  diligence  to  be  ranked  as  a  creditor  whose  right  is  of  the  date 
of  the  bill.  We  have  seen  that  bills  and  notes  are  transferable  by 
indorsation.  It  is  not  usual  to  date  the  indorsation,  and  it  is  ruled, 
that  the  indorsation  is  to  be  held  as  of  the  same  date  with  the  bilL 
Now  the  effect  of  this  legal  presumption  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
protects  the  bond  fide  indorsee,  who  has  paid  value  for  the  bill,  against 
diligence  used  to  attach  the  fund  in  the  acceptor's  hands,  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  the  acceptance,  although  it  may  have  been 
antecedent  to  the  actual  date  of  the  indorsation.  This  was  decided 
in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Home,  5th  December  1712.  Here  a  creditor 
of  the  payee  arrested  in  the  acceptor's  hands,  after  the  date  of  the 
bill,  but,  as  was  alleged,  previous  to  the  indorsement ;  and  the  Liords 
preferred  the  indorsee  or  possessor  of  the  bill,  in  respect  it  was  not 
alleged  that  the  indorsation  was  without  an  onerous  cause,  or  that 
the  indorsee  knew  of  the  arrestment  when  the  bill  was  indorsed  to 
him.  The  same  principle  was  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Court  in  the 
case  of  Oraham  v.  Leny,  15th  May  1794,  where  the  Court  gave  to  an 
indorsation,  bearing  a  date  four  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
bill,  the  benefit  of  the  legal  presumption  that  it  was  of  the  same  date 
as  the  bill.  We  have  already  seen,  that,  in  the  case  of  Elliot  and  Son 
V.  Faidke,  20th  January  1844,  it  was  held  not  to  be  an  objection  to  a 
bill  that  it  was  drawn  upon  a  Sunday.  In  that  case,  a  distinction  was 
made  in  the  Judges'  opinions  between  the  acts  of  drawing  and  accept- 
ing, in  such  terms  as  to  prevent  its  being  held  as  conclusively  deter- 
mined that  an  acceptance  dated  on  Sunday  would  be  valid.  In  a 
recent  work,  Broom's  Selection  of  Legal  Maxims,  it  is  stated,  that 
'  in  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of 
'  exchange  which  was  drawn  on  a  Sunday,  it  was  held  that  the 

*  plaintiff  might  recover,  there  being  no  evidence  that  it  had  been 
'  accepted  on  that  day ;  but  the  Court  said  that,  if  it  had  been 
'  accepted  on  a  Sunday,  and  such  acceptance  had  been  made  in  the 
'  ordinary  calling  of  the  defendant,  and  if  the  plaintiff  was  acquainted 

*  with  this  circumstance  when  he  took  the  bill,  he  would  be  precluded 
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"  from  recovering  on  it,  though  the  defendant  would  not  be  permitted 
''  to  set  up  his  own  illegal  act  as  a  defence  to  an  action  at  the  suit 
"  of  an  innocent  holder."  The  Statute  by  which  Sunday  trading  is 
prohibited  in  England  is  29  Charles  il  cap.  7,  and  the  only  material 
difference  between  its  terms  and  those  of  the  Scottish  Act  1579,  cap. 
70,  appears  to  be  the  use  in  the  English  enactment  of  the  words, 
"  of  their  ordinary  callings/'  which  do  not  occur  in  our  Statute,  the 
prohibition  in  it  being  general  of  "  all  handy  labouring  or  work  to  be 
"  used  on  the  SabbatL'^  The  question  being  open,  therefore,  of  the 
legality  of  acceptance  to  a  bill  upon  Sunday,  it  will  be  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court,  when  the  point  shall  arise,  whether  the  same 
effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  Scotch  Statute  as  to  the  English  one.  In 
the  meantime,  the  matter  is  so  doubtful,  that  a  prudent  agent  upon 
legal  grounds  merely  (apart  from  reasons  of  a  different  and  higher 
kind),  will  esteem  it  his  duty,  so  far  as  his  advice  may  prevail,  to 
prevent  its  occurrence. 

3.  Term  of  Payment — The  first  thing  inserted  in  the  body  of  a  bill  Term  of  pay. 
or  promissory-note  in  ordinary  practice  is  the  time  of  payment.     It  ***"^  ^^  "^"* 

*      •^  AND  KOTKS 

is  not,  however,  an  indispensable  requisite  that  a  term  of  payment  be 
specified,  and  it  is  settled  in  England,  that  a  bill  or  note  on  which 
no  time  of  payment  is  specified,  is  payable  on  demand.  The  same  Bjles,  p.  58. 
would  in  all  probability  be  held  in  Scotland.  There  are  different 
modes  in  practice  of  expressing  the  time  of  payment.  It  may  be  a 
future  date  precisely  fixed  by  naming  the  day,  month,  and  year — or  it 
may  be  on  demand,  or  a  specified  number  of  days,  or  weeks,  or  months 
after  the  date  of  the  bill  or  note,  or  it  may  be  at  sight,  i.e.y  whenever  it 
is  presented  to  the  drawee,  or  a  specified  number  of  days,  weeks,  or 
months  after  sight.  In  foreign  bills,  the  time  of  payment  may  be 
determined  in  any  of  these  ways,  or  it  may  be  at  usance — that  is, 
the  ordinary  period,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants,  at  which 
bUls  are  drawn  in  the  country  where  the  drawer  resides  upon  the 
countiy  of  the  drawee,  or  at  two  or  more  usances,  or,  as  it  may  be 
expressed,  at  double,  treble,  or  half  usance.  Although  the  entire 
omission  of  a  time  of  payment  will  not  nullify  a  bill,  yet,  when  a  time 
is  inserted,  it  must  be  clear  and  definite,  so  that  the  bill  or  note  will 
certainly  become  due  at  a  date  capable  of  being  distinctly  ascertained. 
According  to  our  early  practice,  bills  drawn  at  very  distant  dates  were 
disallowed.  In  England,  however,  it  has  been  said  : — "  If  a  bill  of  ex-  Byles,  p.  59. 
"  change  be  made  payable  at  never  so  distant  a  day,  if  it  be  a  day  that 
*'  must  come,  it  is  no  objection  to  the  bill ;"  and  Lord  Ivory,  in  his  notes 
to  Erskine,  quotes  that  dictum  as  containing  what  would  now  with-  Inst.  iii.  2. 38. 
out  doubt  be  held  the  true  principle.  So  lately  as  in  the  year  1 796, 
it  was  seriously  doubted  upon  the  Bench,  whether  a  promissory-note, 
payable  by  instalments  at  successive  dates,  was  entitled  to  the  statu- 
tory privileges,  and  the  Court  avoided  a  decision  of  the  question  by 
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turning  the  decree  of  registration  into  a  libel,  and  issuing  a  decree 
M.  1457.  for  the  debt;  Carran  Co.  v.  Muirhead,  25th  February  1796,     This 

course  was  taken,  however,  only  in  deference  to  the  doubts  of  one  or 
two  Judges,  the  Court  in  general  being  of  opinion  that  the  note  lay 
under  no  legal  objection.  Bills  and  notes  payable  by  instalments  at 
successive  dates  are,  accordingly,  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  in  the 
Vol.  ii.  p.  6.      Style-Book  there  will  be  found  the  form  of  a  promissory-note  for  a 

sum  payable  '* by  equal  instalments  at  three,  six,  and  nine  months" 
Such  instruments  are  well  adapted,  and  are  consequently  in  familiar 
use,  for  the  payment  of  compositions  to  creditors. 

4.  The  order  or  promise  to  pay. — The  next  part  is  the  order  or 

promise  to  pay,  regarding  which  any  remarks  necessary  to  be  made 

have  already  been  stated  in  commenting  upon  the  form  of  the  bill 

or  note  generally,  and  these  need  not  now  be  repeated. 

Payee's  name.      5.  Name  of  payee. — The  name  of  the  payee  (which  must,  of  course, 

be  rigidly  accurate)  is  sufficient,  although  there  be  no  description  or 

designation  of  him  inserted,  his  designation  being  held  to  be  supplied 

by  his  possession  of  the  bill     It  is  indispensable,  however,  that  there 

be  a  payee  either  named  or  indicated,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  bill 

or  note  be  made  payable  to  the  bearer,  in  which  case  it  is  transferable 

M.  1684.  by  delivery.     This  is  contrary  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  WiJking- 

shaw'e  Executors  v.  Campbell,  8th  January  1730,  where  a  bill  payable 

to  the  bearer  was,  after  great  difficulty  and  alternation  of  opinion 

(there  being  seven  conflicting  judgments),  found  not  obligatory,  as  a 

writ  blank  in  the  creditor's  name,  and  so  falling  under  the  Act  1696, 

cap.  25.     But  the  sufficiency  of  such  notes  is  now  established  by 

long  and  universal  practice.     The  payee  may  be  pointed  out,  and 

generally  is  so  in  Scotch  bills,  by  the  words  "jpay  to  me* — that  is, 

to  the  drawer.     But  the  payee  must  be  a  person  distinctly  defined, 

and  entitled  to  receive  the  contents  without  any  contingency,  and, 

therefore,  it  has  been  held  in  England,  that  a  note  payable  to  one 

Thomson  on      person  or  to  another  cannot  be  sued  on,  since,  with  respect  to  each  of 

Bills,  p.  79.       them,  the  condition  is  implied  that  it  has  not  been  paid  to  the  other. 

And,  in  Scotland,  a  bill  payable  to  the  drawer,  or  in  the  event  of  his 

M.  1404.  decease  to  his  son,  was  found  null ;  Inglis  v.  Wiseman's  Representa- 

Byies,  p.  60.      tives,  27th  July  1739.     But  the  payee  may  be  one  person  for  behalf 

of  another.  In  England,  a  promissory-note  "  to  the  trustees  acting 
"  under  A.'s  will"  has  been  held  good.  But  in  Scotland  the  trustees 
in  such  a  case  should  be  named,  in  order  that  diligence  at  their  in- 
16  D.  279.  stance  may  be  competent.  In  the  recent  case  of  WaU's  Trustees  v. 
Pinkney,  21st  December  1853,  bills  drawn  upon  three  persons  nomi- 
natim  and  the  other  trustees  of  A.  (there  being  four  others),  were 
held  sufficient,  coupled  with  evidence  of  the  trustees  being  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  bills,  to  operate  as  an  assignation  of  the  drawers 
claim  on  the  trust  funds  in  favour  of  the  holder.     If  the  payee's  name 
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be  left  blank,  any  bond  fide  bolder — that  is,  any  one  possessing  the  Namb  op 
bill  by  a  legal  title,  as  by  purchase  or  otherwise — may  insert  his  own  ^t^"^  ^"^^^^o- 
name  as  payee,  the  issuing  of  the  bill  with  a  blank  being  held  to 
imply  an  authority  to  a  bond  fide  holder  to  inseii;  the  name. 

To  the  payee's  name  there  are  generally  subjoined  the  words  "  or  "Orordbk." 
"  order/'  which  mean  to  any  other  person,  to  whom  the  payee  may  by 
indorsation  "  order''  the  acceptor  to  pay.    In  England,  the  words  "  or  Byles,  62. 
"  order"  are  necessary  to  make  a  bill  negotiable.     But  it  is  not  so 
with  us.     This  was  long  ago  expressly  decided  in  Orichton  v.  Gibson,  m.  1446. 
January  1726,  where  it  was  successfully  pleaded,  that  it  is  no  more 
requisite  to  take  a  bill  payable  to  order,  than  to  take  a  bond  payable 
to  assignees.     The  rule  thus  fixed  still  subsists,  and  it  is  perfectly 
settled,  that  bills  and  notes  are  transferable  by  indorsation,  though 
not  made  payable  expressly  to  order. 

A  bill  or  note  may  be  made  payable  to  the  payee  "  or  bearer"  in  '* Or bearkr." 
which  case  it  is  transferable  by  delivery  without  indorsation.    Such 
a  form  invests  the  instrument  with  a  dangerous  facility  of  negotia- 
tion, and  enlarges,  therefore,  the  risks  resulting  from  its  being  lost  or  Vide  note, 
stolen.  P-  ^^2- 

6.  Place  of  payment. — If  a  place  of  payment  is  inserted  in  the  body  Place  op  pat- 
of  the  bill  or  note,  it  occurs  immediately  after  the  words  "  or  order  "  '"*^' 

or  the  payee's  name  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  a  place  of  pay- 
ment. Where  it  is  done,  the  object  of  course  is  to  secure  payment  at 
a  place  convenient  to  the  creditor,  and  to  obviate  any  difficulty  as  to 
the  negotiation,  and,  if  necessary,  the  protest  of  the  bill,  in  case  of 
any  doubt  as  to  the  acceptor's  residence.  A  place  of  payment  is  some- 
times added  to  the  acceptance,  and  the  terms  in  which  this  is  done 
may  have  important  effects.  To  these  we  shall  advert  when  treating 
of  acceptance. 

7.  Sum  drawn/or. — A  bill  or  note  can  only  be  granted  for  a  sum  Sum  in  bills 
of  money,  such  being  the  sole  purpose  contemplated  by  the  Statutes 
conferring  their  privileges,  1681,  cap.  20,  and  1696,  cap.  36.   Accord- 

J^g^Jj  i*^  t^G  first  three  cases  reported  in  the  Dictionary  under  the 

head,  "  Bill  of  Exchange,"  the  Lords  refused  to  extend  the  privi-  M.  1397, 1399. 

leges  to  bills,  granted  not  for  money  but  for  fungibles,  viz.,  salt  and 

victual     Mr.  Erskine  refers  to  the  last  of  these  cases,  Bruce  v.  Warky  Inst.  iii.  2. 38. 

November  1729,  as  declaring  that  bills  of  fungibles  have  no  obliga-  M.  1399. 

tory  force,  as  wanting  the  writer's  name  and  witnesses.    The  decision 

as  reported,  however,  is  expressly  to  the  contrary  effect,  the  document, 

although  denied  the  statutory  privileges,  having  been  sustained  as  a 

probative  writ ;  and  a  reservation  to  the  same  effect  was  made  in  the 

earlier  case  of  Leslie  v.  Robertson,  16th  December  1713,  the  unfa- M.  1397. 

vonrable  judgment  being  pronounced  without  prejudice  to  salt-bills, 

meal-bills,  or  bills  for  the  like  fungibles,  "  being  sustained  as  proba- 

"  tive  in  re  mercatorid  without  writer's  name  and  witnesses,  and  the 

22 
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"  ordinary  solemnities  required  in  other  writs."  The  recent  decision 
in  Bovill  (Ball's  Trustee)  v.  Dixon,  18th  February  1854,  is  to  the 
same  effect.  There  is  a  document  in  these  terms : — *'  I  will  deliver 
"  1000  tons  pig  iron,  when  required  after  10th  September  next,  to 
"  the  party  lodging  this  document  with  me,"  was  held  to  be  in  re 
mercatorid,  not  struck  at  by  1696,  cap.  25,  and  transferable  by  simple 
delivery,  without  formal  assignation,  or  indorsation.  This  case  has 
been  taken  to  appeal.*  To  entitle  it  to  the  statutory  privileges,  how- 
ever, a  bill  or  note  must  be  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  payable  in 
money  alone  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  in  England  promissory-notes  have 

Thomson,  p.  9.  been  found  null,  because  made  payable  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

Sum  must  be  The  sum  of  money  must  be  definite,  and  payable  at  a  determinate 
period  or  periods.  Bills  are  designed  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  as 
bags  of  money,  and  it  is  clear,  that  they  are  not  thus  negotiable, 
unless  the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  they  import,  as  well  as  the 
period  of  its  performance,  be  clearly  and  precisely  marked  upon  their 
face.  The  Court,  therefore,  refused  to  sustain  as  a  bill  an  order  for 
ten  shillings  a  day,  to  be  paid  until  the  payee  should  be  provided 
with  a  company  in  Her  Majesty's  forces  ;  Viscount  Oamock  v.  Buke 
of  Qaeensherry,  February  1721. 

8.  The  value. — After  the  sum  there  are  generally  inserted  the 
words,  *^for  value  received/'  or  "for  value"  As  a  bill  may  compe- 
tently be  drawn  and  carry  all  the  legal  effects,  where  there  are  no 
funds  of  the  drawer  in  the  drawee's  hands,  these  words  are  not  indis- 

*  It  was  further  held  in  that  case,  that  a  demand  for  delivery  of  the  iron,  made  upon  the 
seller  hj  any  third  party  holding  the  document,  and  lodging  it  with  him,  could  not  he  validly 
met  hy  any  plea  of  retention,  whether  arising  out  of  the  non-payment  of  the  price, hy  the 
original  purchaser,  or  any  other  transaction  between  the  original  purchaser  and  seller.  A 
similar  judgment  was  given  in  the  case  of  Dimmack^  etc.  ▼.  Dixon^  Ist  Febrnaiy  1856- 
There  an  iron-master  sold  iron,  giving  the  purchaser  a  document  in  similar  terms  to  that  in 
BovUTa  case,  while  the  purchaser,  in  return,  granted  his  bill  for  the  price,  not  payable, 
however,  till  after  the  date  of  delivery.  Soon  afterwards  the  purchaser  became  bankrupt, 
and  his  bill  was  dishonoured.  He  had  sold  the  document  received  from  the  iron-master, 
who,  upon  the  holder  presenting  it,  refused  to  deliver  the  iron,  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  purchaser  was  bankrupt,  and  the  price  had  not  been  made.  In  these  circumstances 
a  majority  of  the  whole  Court  held,  that  the  document  was  granted  in  re  merctUoriay  and 
was  not  struck  at  by  1696,  cap.  25— that  it  was  transferable  without  indorsation,  and  did  not 
require  a  stamped  assignation^^that  from  its  terms  it  imported  a  direct  obligation  in  iiivoor 
of  the  holder,  and  did  not  put  him  in  the  position  of  a  mere  assignee  of  the  original  pur- 
chaser— ^and  that  the  seller  who  had  issued  such  a  document  had  no  right  of  retention 
against  an  onerous  holder  on  the  ground  of  his  remaining  the  undivested  proprietor  of  goudi, 
the  price  of  which  had  not  been  paid. 

The  case  of  Dixon  abovo  referred  to,  was  affirmed  on  appeal  29th  July  1856 ;  but  the 
afiSrraancc  went  entirely  upon  the  effect  of  certain  correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
the  parties,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  speaking  of  the  iron  scrip  note,  states,  "  I  think  that 
"  the  document  is  invalid.  The  effect  of  such  a  document,  if  valid,  is  to  give  a  floating 
**  right  of  action  to  any  person  who  may  become  possessed  of  it  Now  I  am  prepared  tossy 
"  that  this  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  law  either  of  Scotland  or  England.  The  only  cisea 
**  in  which  such  an  action  can  he  sustained,  are  those  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissoiy- 
"  notes." 


18  P.  428. 


3  Macq.  App. 
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pensable.  Of  the  legal  presumption  which  arises  when  they  are  used 
we  shall  speak  when  we  come  to  examine  the  effect  of  payment  of  a 
bilL  The  favour  and  effect  given  to  a  bill,  as  a  negotiable  instrument 
entirely  detached  from  any  dependence  upon  the  transactions  out  of 
which  it  has  arisen,  are  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Wallaces  M.  1484. 
V.  Barrie,  29th  November  1 793,  where  a  bill  was  sustained  and  en- 
forced against  the  acceptor,  although  the  specified  nature  of  the 
value  contained  in  it  was  admitted  to  be  false.  The  general  com- 
petency of  a  bill  to  constitute  a  debt,  and  operate  as  an  effectual 
security,  although  not  arising  out  of  a  mercantile  transaction,  is 
established  by  the  judgment  in  TumbiiU  v.  Tvdhope,  18th  June  1748,  m.  1437. 
where  the  plea  that  the  bill  was  not  in  re  mercatorid  was  disre- 
garded. 

9.  The  address. — Tlie  address  of  a  bill — that  is,  the  name  of  the  AnDnsaB  of 
person  drawn  upon,  is  written  in  some  countries  upon  the  back.     By  ^"^• 

OUT  practice,  it  is  put  below  the  body  of  the  bill  upon  the  left  sida 
The  want  of  an  address  is,  no  doubt,  an  awkward  defect,  but  it  does 
not  annul  the  bill,  if  it  is  accepted,  the  person  who  accepts  being 
presumed  to  be  the  person  addressed.    This  was  decided  in  Orierson  M.  1447. 
V.  Earl  of  Sutherland,  28th  June  1727. 

10.  Subscription  of  the  dratoer. — The  next  point  is  the  drawer's  Siokature  op 
subscription.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  drawer  of  a  bill  be  de-  »"^^»*- 
signed  in  it ;  and,  when  the  bill  is  written  by  himself,  and  his  name 

inserted  in  gremioy  that  is  equivalent  to  subscription ;  M^Bean  v.  Hume,  p.  57. 
M^Pherson,  22d  November  1806.     But  we  shall  afterwards  see  that 
this  will  not  warrant  summary  diligence. 

As  the  drawer  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  creditor  in  our  inland  Bill  blank  ih 
bills,  this  is  the  proper  place  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  bill  in  which 
the  creditor's  name  is  blank.  Mr.  Erskine,  upon  the  grounds  of 
usage,  and  of  the  Act  1696,  cap.  25,  which  annuls  all  writs  subscribed 
blank  in  the  name  of*  the  person  in  whose  favour  they  are  conceived, 
holds,  that  a  bill  drawn  blank  in  the  creditor's  name  is  null.  And, 
on  the  principles  of  mandate,  which  require  the  subscription  of  the 
mandant,  he  conceives  a  bill  produced  in  judgment  without  the 
drawers  subscription  to  be  also  void.  The  increasing  favour  shown 
to  commerce,  however,  and  to  bills  as  mercantile  instruments,  has 
altered  the  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  now  settled 
that,  although  a  bill  wanting  the  signature  of  the  drawer  cannot  be 
the  ground  of  summary  diligence,  yet  it  is  a  probative  writ,  and  may 
be  sued  upon  by  any  one  who  can  show  that  he  has  a  right  to  the 
debt,  the  Act  1696  being  held  to  apply  only  to  deeds  requiring  to  be 
executed  with  statutory  solemnity,  and  the  indorsation  of  bills  to  be 
introduced  in  that  Act  not  as  an  exception  but  as  a  declaratory  ex- 
planation. This  is  conclusively  settled  by  the  decision  in  Macdonald's  F.  C. 
Trustees  v.  Rankin,  13th  June  1817,  and  by  the  cases  there  cited,  in 
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all  of  which  right  of  action  was  sustained  against  the  acceptors  of  bills 
not  subscribed  by  the  drawer,  who  was  also  the  payee,  in  favour  of 
parties  showing  that  they  had  a  title  to  the  debt.  In  the  case  of 
Fair  v.  Cranstoun,  11th  July  1801,  referred  to  in  Macdonald's  case, 
it  was  said  upon  the  Bench,  "  that  a  blank  acceptance  found  in  the 
"  repositories  of  a  defunct"  (drawer)  "  may  be  filled  up  by  his  repre- 
''  sentative,  and  diligence  may  proceed  in  his  name/'  Lord  Iyokt,  in 
his  note  to  Erskine,  doubts  this,  and  recommends,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  proceed  by  action.  This  was  the  course  adopted  in  the 
case  of  Fair,  although  the  representative  of  the  deceased  inserted  his 
own  name  as  drawer  before  instituting  the  action.  Baron  Hums  has 
reported  a  case,  in  which  a  bill  signed  by  two  acceptors,  though  only 
addressed  to  one  of  them,  and  not  subscribed  by  any  drawer,  was 
sustained  as  a  ground  of  debt  against  the  acceptor  not  named  in  the 
address  ;  Dalrymple  v.  Bryson,  13th  December  1810.  In  further  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  which  rest  the  efficacy  of  bills  and  notes 
upon  the  essence  of  the  transaction,  more  than  upon  an  exact  arrange- 
ment of  parties,  it  is  settled  that,  where  one  gives  value  for  an  accepted 
bill  not  signed  by  the  drawer,  he  may  insert  his  own  name  as  drawer 
and  use  summary  diligence ;  Disher  v.  Kidd,  16th  November  1810 ; 
Smitii  V.  Taylor,  27th  February  1824.  But  a  bill  not  signed  by  the 
drawer  will  not  warrant  summary  diligence,  even  although  it  be  holo- 
graph, and  contain  the  drawer's  name  in  its  body ;  for  although  this 
as  an  obligation  is  equivalent  to  subscription,  yet  a  proof  of  holo- 
graph being  requisite,  the  writ  is  not  ex  fade  complete ;  A.  v.  B., 
July  1750. 

A  bill  may  also  be  drawn  and  indorsed  by  the  drawer's  mark ;  and, 
in  an  old  case,  a  bill  subscribed  by  a  drawer's  mark  was  sustained 
upon  proof  of  the  party's  custom  to  sign  by  a  mark ;  Brown  v.  John- 
etone,  26th  February  1 662.  And,  although  subscription  by  a  mark 
was  held  ineffectual  without  subscribing  witnesses  in  the  case  of 
Stewart  v.  RtisseU,  11th  July  1815,  that  doctrine  was  afterwards 
materially  modified,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 


Extraneous  We  have  now  considered  the  bill,  as  drawn  in  all  its  parts  accord- 
DucEiMNTo"^  ing  to  its  simple  and  ordinary  form.  Let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to 
BILLS.  the  effect,  of  any  extraneous  matter  which  may  be  introduced.    The 

general  rule  is,  that  a  bill  or  note  should  contain  no  extrinsic  matter, 
and  that  it  should  be  confined  in  its  terms  to  a  simple  order  or 
promise  to  pay  a  specified  sum  at  a  certain  time  or  time&  The  in- 
troduction, therefore,  of  any  words  which  make  the  payment  contin- 
gent, will  render  the  bill  invalid.  An  order  or  promise  subject  to 
a  contingency  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  bill,  which  to  be 
negotiable  must  be  certain.  A  bill  with  a  contingency,  therefore,  is 
Supra,  ^.Bzs.  null,  and  we  have  already  seen  such  a  document  disallowed,  where 
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the  extent  of  its  obligation  was  dependent  upon  an  individual's  pre- 
ferment in  the  army.     There  is  a  necessary  exception  to  the  rule 
excluding  contingent  conditions  in  bills  in  the  case  of  foreign  bills 
drawn  in  sets,  each  one  of  a  set  being,  as  we  have  seen,  subject  to 
the  contingency  that  the  others  have  not  been  paid—and  this  neces- 
sarily, for,  where  two  bills  have  been  accepted  for  the  same  debt,  and 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  different  bond  fide  and  onerous  holders, 
the  acceptor  is  liable  in  payment  of  each,  so  that  he  has  to  pay  double 
the  amount  of  his  debt.     The  law  was  so  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Davidson  v.  Robertson,  4th  July  1815.    But,  although  expres-  3  Dow's  App. 
sions  which  render  the  payment  uncertain  or  contingent  are  inadmis-  ^^^' 
sible,  that  rule  does  not  necessarily  exclude  all  matter  from  the  bill  Extil&neoos 
excepting  what  is  indispensable ;  and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  ^^'"^' 
introduction  of  statements  and  explanations,  as,  for  example,  the 
nature  of  the  value  for  which  the  draft  is  made,  or  a  narrative  of  the 
origin  of  the  debt     But  such  additions  must  be  merely  narrative 
or  explanatory,  and  they  must  not  qualiiy  or  affect  the  clear  order  or 
promise  to  pay,  or  the  certainty  of  the  sum,  or  of  the  date  of  payment. 
In  the  case  ofM^Dowaiy.  Duke  of  Douglobs,  June  1731,  a  bill  was  chal-  M.  1541. 
longed  as  specifying  a  future  and  contingent  fund,  out  of  which  the 
amount  was  to  be  paid.    The  fund  never  arose,  but,  the  date  of  pay- 
ment being  fixed,  the  failure  of  the  fund  was  disregarded,  the  expres- 
sion in  the  bill  being  held  a  direction  merely,  and  not  a  condition. 

Stipulations  of  interest  are  sometimes  inserted  in  bills  and  notes,  Stipulation 
and  upon  this  point  the  state  of  the  law,  as  regulated  by  the  deci-  ^^^^^ 
sions,  exhibits  great  diversity  at  different  periods.     By  the  Act  1681, 
cap.  20,  the  sums  contained  in  all  bills  of  exchange,  "  bear  annual- 
"  rent,  in  case  of  not  acceptance,  from  the  date  thereof,  and,  in  case 
"  of  acceptance  and  not  payment,  from  the  day  of  their  falling  due, 
*'  aye  and  while  the  payment  thereof     This  rule  was  extended  by 
1696,  cap.  36,  to  inland  bills,  and,  by  subsequent  Acts  of  the  British 
Parliament,  to  promissory-notes.    From  the  date  of  these  Acts,  there- 
fore, it  was  always  competent  to  insert  interest  from  the  date  of  pay- 
ment.    But  a  stipulation  for  interest  from  the  date  of  the  bill,  after  See  M.  1427, 
being  sustained  in  some  early  cases,  was  formerly  held  to  infer  a  nullity.  ^^^^* 
In  the  case,  however,  of  Sword  v.  Blair,  23d  June  1 790,  the  opposite  M.  1433. 
view  was  taken,  and  a  bill  bearing  interest  from  its  date  sustained. 
In  a  note  to  the  report  of  this  case  it  is  stated,  that  the  ground  of 
this  judgment  was  the  practice  of  merchants,  to  which  the  preceding 
decisions  had  been  opposed. 

The  exclusion  of  extrinsic  stipulations  was  formerly  so  strict,  that  Stipulation  of 
the  insertion  of  a  penalty  was  held  to  vitiate  a  bill;  but  it  was 
decided  otherwise  in  Maclauchlan  v.  Maclauchlan,  2d  January  1 760.  m.  1432. 
And  the  insertion  of  a  penalty  would  probably  not  now  be  regarded 
as  objectionable. 
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Acceptance. — After  a  bill  is  drawn,  and  subscribed  by  the  drawer, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  it  may  operate  as  a  complete  assignment 
of  the  drawer's  funds  in  the  drawee's  hands,  that  it  be  accepted  by 
the  drawee.  It  has  always  been  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  a  bill  can 
be  effectually  accepted  only  in  writing  and  upon  the  bill,  and  such 
is  now  the  law  in  England  also  by  the  Act  1  &  2  Geo.  iv.  cap.  78, 
which  enacts,  that  "  no  acceptance  of  any  inland  bill  of  exchange 
"  shall  be  sufficient  to  charge  any  person,  unless  such  acceptance  be 
"  in  writing  on  such  bill,  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one  part  of  such 
''  bill,  on  one  of  the  parts.''  This  Statute  applies  to  Scotland,  and 
it  refers  only  to  inland  bills ;  but  a  written  acceptance  is  required 
also  upon  foreign  bills  in  Scotland,  with  the  view  to  the  remedy  of 
summary  diligence.^  Acceptance  is  effectually  made  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  drawee  upon  the  bill,  and  it  may  or  may  not  have  the 
word  "accepted"  prefixed  to  it.  If  he  writes  the  words  "seen*'  or 
"presented*'  before  his  subscription,  that  also  will  be  a  good  accept- 
ance ;  but  a  bill  is  good  against  the  acceptor  whose  name  appears 
upon  any  part  of  it,  and  the  subscription  of  the  drawee  below  the 
drawer  or  across  the  face  of  the  bill,  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  accept- 
ance. It  is  unnecessary  that  the  acceptor  be  designed  either  in  the 
address  or  in  the  acceptance ;  and,  if  the  acceptance  be  reconcilable 
with  the  terms  of  the  address,  the  drawer  cannot  successfully  object, 
that  the  negotiation  has  not  been  with  the  party  intended  to  be 
drawn  upon.  Thus,  a  bill,  addressed  to  Messrs.  J.  and  D.  M' Arthur, 
being  accepted  by  John  M^ Arthur  and  Dugald  M' Arthur ^  the  drawer  s 
plea,  that  it  should  have  been  accepted  by  the  firm,  was  not  sus- 
tained ;  Johnston  v.  CliftonhiU  Coal  Company ,  24th  November  1852. 
When  a  party  cannot  write,  his  acceptance  may  be  adhibited  to  a  bill 
notarially,  provided  the  notarial  subscription  be  attested  by  subscrib- 
ing witnesses.  In  Fyfe  v.  Bean,  23d  June  1 7<)2,  a  bill  was  found 
null,  which  had  been  signed  by  a  notary  for  the  acceptor  without 
witnesses ;  and  the  same  was  found,  where  the  subscription  was  by 
two  notaries  but  with  no  witnesses ;  Buchanan  v.  Duncan,  27th  June 
1765.  But,  in  Dinwoodie  v.  Johnston,  28th  June  1737,  a  bill  sub- 
scribed by  one  notary  before  two  witnesses  subscribing  and  fully 
designed,  was  held  to  be  validly  accepted.  Subscription  by  notaries 
being  equivalent  to  the  complete  signature  of  the  party,  a  bill  so 
accepted  will  be  a  ground  for  summary  diligence.  A  bill  is  binding 
when  accepted  by  the  acceptor's  initials,  but  either  such  subscription 
must  be  acknowledged  by  the  party,  as  in  Shepherd  v.  Innes,  19th 


*  The  Mercantile  Law  Amendmeiit  (Scotland)  Act,  19  &20  Vict  c  60,  sect  11,  enacU, 
that  "  no  acceptance  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  whether  inland  or  foreign,  made  after  the  Slat 
"  day  of  December  185C,  shall  be  sufficient  to  bind  or  chai*ge  any  person,  unless  the  same 
''  be  in  writing  on  such  bill,  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one  part  of  such  bill,  on  one  of  the  slid 
"  parts,  and  signed  by  the  acceptor  or  some  person  duly  authorised  by  him.** 
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November  1760,  or  the  subscription  must  be  supported  by  evidence  ; 
Thomson  v.  Shield  July  1 729.      And  where  such  proof  cannot  be  M.  I6810. 
adduced,  and   the  subscription  is  not   acknowledged,  signature  by 
initials  is  not  sufficient  either  to  accept  or  to  indorse  a  bill  or  note  ; 
M^Ilwraiih  v.  M'Micken,  23d  June  1785.     It  is  also  a  feature  of  the  M.  I6820. 
great  favour  extended  to  bills,  that  they  can  be  accepted  by  the  See  avpra, 
party's  mark — a  mode  of  subscription  not  at  all  admissible  in  deeds ;  ^' 
CoclAum  V.  GibsoTt,  8th  December  1815.     But  subscription  by  a  mark  F.  0. 
must  also  be  supported  by  evidence.     In  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  Bur- 
retl,  11th  July  1815,  already  referred  to,  it  was  stated  from   theF.  C. 
Bench,  that  there  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  suffi- 
cieift  legal  evidence  that  it  was  signed  before  witnesses     But  this 
view  was  materially  modified  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Kennedy  v. 
WaUon,  25th   May  1816,  where  it  was  held,  that  the  validity  ofF.(\ 
acceptance  by  a  mark  depends  upon  circumstances,  there  being  no 
general  rule  as  to  what  is  sufficient  evidence  in  such  a  case.     Lord 
Glbitlee's  opinion  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  containing  a  correct 
statement  of  the  law  on  this  point ;  and,  although  there  was  in  this 
case  the  specialty^  that  the  sum  in   the  bill  was   less  than  £100 
Scots,  and  not,  therefore,  subject  to  the  rules  affecting  deeds  of 
importance,  yet  the  principles  stated  by  Lord  Glenlee  are  generally 
applicable ;   and   they  were,  accordingly,  acted  upon  in  Oraigie  v.  10  S.  510. 
ScobiCf  23d  March  1832,  where  the  signature  of  a  promissory-note  for 
£50  by  a  mark  was  held  sufficiently  proved  by  facts  and  circum- 
stances, although  not  attested  by  subscribing  witnesses.     But  as,  in 
subscription  by  mark  and  by  initials,  the  reality  of  the  signature 
depends  upon  evidence  not  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  instrument, 
bills  and  notes  so  executed  afford   no  warrant  for  summary  dili- 
gence.    This  will  be  found  established  in  the  cases  of  Cockbum  and  vide  supra, 
of  Kennedy,  supra.  P-  ^^'  ^^^ 

The  signature  of  a  company  subjects  personally  every  individual  Aoceitance  by 
partner.*     See  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case  Thomson  v.  p  q 
Liddell  and  Co.,  2d  July  1812.     Acceptance  by  an  agent  is  compe-  by  an  Aoekt. 
tent,  and  the  authority  of  the  agent  will  be  sufficiently  proved  by 
evidence  of  written  or  verbal  instructions,  or  by  conduct  inferring 
that  he  had  authority.     It  has  been  doubted,  whether  acceptance  by 
an  agent  be  a  proper  ground  for   summary  diligence  against  the 
principal  party,  but  such  execution  was  sustained  in  TumbuU  v.  1  g.  353. 

♦  In  the  Blair  Iron  Company  v.  Alison^  13th  August  1855,  it  was  held,  affirming  the  18  D.  f House 
jodgmeDt  of  the  Court  of  Session,  that  a  promissory-note,  signed  by  one  of  the  partners  of  a  °*  -Lows)  4  J. 
trading  company  with  the  descriptive  name  of  the  firm,  and  with  his  own,  is  binding  on  his 
oo-partners.  The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  to  the 
note  that  it  was  signed  with  the  descriptive  name  of  "  The  Blair  Iron  Company,*'  and  with 
the  name  of  "Alexander  Alison,"  instead  of  *'The  Blair  Iron  Company  per  Alexander 
"  Alison  ;**  and  that  any  form  of  signature,  whereby  it  was  indicated  that  the  note  was  granted 
by  Alison  as  the  acting  partner  of  the  firm,  was  sufficient  to  bind  the  Company. 
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M'Kie,  26th  February  1822.     In  order,  however,  effectually  to  sub- 
ject the  principal  parties,  the  signature  of  an  agent  must  be  expressly 
as  agent  or  procurator  for  his  principal ;  and,  if  he  signs  merely  his 
individual  name,  the  principal  will  not  be  liable.    This  was  decided  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  case  where  bills  were  drawn  in  the  individual 
name  of  a  party  who  had  authority  to  draw  as  agent  or  procurator  for 
another.    This  agent  and  the  acceptor  having  both  become  bankrupt, 
the  holder  had  recourse  against  the  principal,  who  was  found  liable  by 
the  Court  of  Session  ;  Td/er  v.  James^  Wood,  and  James,  5th  Febru- 
ary 1822.     But  the  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal,  26th  May  1824. 
In  reading  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view,  that  the  question 
as  viewed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  was,  whether  the  bills  were  p9r  se 
evidence  of  the  debt,  the  other  evidence  of  the  debt  being  deemed 
insufficient   An  acceptance  by  a  factor  in  his  individual  name,  though 
expressing  to  be  for  value  given  to  his  constituent  named,  imports  a 
personal  obligation  by  the  fjEictor ;  Chieney.  Western  Bank  of  Scotland^ 
20th  July  1848,  a  case  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  whole  Court  were 
taken.  When  a  promissory-note  is  granted  expressly  in  favour  of  one 
as  agent  for  another,  the  agent  is  creditor  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  of 
transmitting  it  by  indorsation,  and  of  proving  the  debt  under  the 
sequestration  Statute  ;  Wixon  and  Deans  v.  NioM  and  Company^  22d 
June  1849.  In  accordance  with  the  self-instructing  character  of  a  bill, 
a  party  who  subscribes  his  individual  name  will  not  be  heard  after- 
wards to  plead  in  bar  of  diligence,  that  his  acceptance  was  in  any  other 
than  his  individual  capacity — for  instance,  as  a  trustee ;  Clark  v.  Bank 
ofScoikmd,  22d  February  1823 ;  nor  will  it  avail  him  to  all^e,  that 
the  bill  was  granted  to  accommodate  a  friend,  and  without  any  value 
to  himself.     His  signature  infers  the  same  liability  to  an  onerous 
indorsee,  as  if  he  had  received  value  ;  Dirom  v.  Bond^  7th  June  1827; 
AUan  V.  OaUi,  5th  June  1829.     Where  a  bill  is  accepted  by  one  as 
cautioner  along  with  another,  the  effect  of  the  word  "  cautioner "  is 
only  to  settle  the  question  of  relief  between  him  and  the  other  party 
liable ;  and  his  obligation  to  the  creditor  is  the  same  as  if  he  had 
signed  without  qualification  ;  Sharp  v.  Harvey,  24th  June  1808  ;  Mac- 
dougall  v.  Foyer,  13th  February  1810.     And,  when  two  or  more  par- 
ties accept  a  bill  "  conjunctly,"  they  have  not  the  benefit  of  a  divided 
liability,  but  are  liable  eac;h  for  the  whole,  as  if  they  had  accepted 
'*  conjunctly  and  severally  ;"  M'Kellar  v.  Campbdl,  7th  June  1811. 

When  the  date  of  payment  appears  from  the  terms  in  which  the 
bill  is  drawn,  as  when  the  day  of  payment  is  named,  or  is  a  specified 
number  of  days  or  months  after  date,  then  it  is  unnecessary  to  affix 
a  date  to  the  acceptance.  But,  when  the  term  of  payment  is  to  be 
measured  from  the  date  of  presentment — as  when  it  is  a  specified 
number  of  days  or  months  after  sight — then  it  is  obviously  necessary 
to  mark  the  date  of  acceptance.  When  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  drawn 
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payable  at  sight  is  not  dated,  the  bill  is  held  to  be  payable  as  at  the 
date  of  drawing  it ;  Moffat  y.  Marshall^  31st  January  1838  ;  and  see  16  S.  406. 
the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  note  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  interlocutor. 
If  the  acceptor  desires  for  his  own  convenience  to  pay  the  bill,  when 
due,  at  a  particular  place,  he  may  specify  such  place  in  his  accept- 
ance, and  the  effect  of  this  will  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
negotiation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  acceptance,  that  it  be  pos-  Blank  aoceft- 
terior  to  the  writing  of  the  bill ;  and  if  one  subscribe  a  blank  bill-  ^''^"** 
stamp,  and  deliver  it,  this  is  held  an  acceptance  by  anticipation,  and 
the  writer  is  liable  for  whatever  sum,  within  the  capability  of  the 
stamp,  shall  be  written  upon  it     In  Lord  Ivory's  note  to  Erskine,  it  p-  624. 
is  stated  that  the  person  thus  signing  a  blank  stamp,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
a  skeleton  bill,  is  liable  to  a  bond  fide  oneroxxA  indorsee ;  and,  by  deci- 
sions since  pronounced,  it  is  settled,  that  he  is  liable  also  to  the 
drawer,  it  being  held,  that  if  the  holder  has  truly  given  value  for  a 
skeleton  bill,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  he  appear  upon  it  in 
the  character  of  drawer  or  indorsee.    This  important  doctrine  is  fully 
stated  and  illustrated  in  the  following  cases : — Smith  v.  Taylor,  27th  2  S.  755. 
February  1824;  Lyony.BvUer,  7th  December  1841;   GramcA?  v*  4  D.  1 78. 
Farquharson,  8th  July  1846.     A  skeleton  bill  is  thus,  in  the  words  8  D.  1073. 
of  an  English  writer,  "a  letter  of  credit  for  an  indefinite  sum,''  limited 
only  by  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Acts. 

We  have  seen  that  a  drawee  may  attach  a  condition  to  his  accept-  CoimmoKAL 
ance,  which,  in  order  to  be  available,  must  appear  upon  the  bilL  iocKPTANciL 
When  a  conditional  acceptance  is  given,  the  holder  should  notify 
its  terms  to  the  other  parties  liable,  and  obtain  their  consent ;  or, 
if  he  prefers  trusting  to  the  liability  of  the  other  parties,  he  may 
refuse  a  qualified  acceptance,  protest  the  bill,  and  give  notice  of  ^i^Note, 
dishonour,    in   the    manner   which    we   shall   afterwards   explain. 
When   a  partial  acceptance  is  given,  the  holder  may  accept   of 
that ;  but  he  must  protest  and  give  notice,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
recourse. 

Wlien  the  drawee  has  no  funds  belonging  to  the  drawer,  but  is  Aocbptancb 
willing  to  prevent  dishonour  of  the  bill,  and  to  undertake  the  imme-  to^hoi^b!''^' 
diate  liability  with  relief  against  the  drawer,  he  accepts  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  it  is  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer.  This  must  be  embodied 
in  an  instrument.  It  is  called  acceptance  supra  protest ;  and  is  a 
mode  of  acceptance  which  may  be  adhibited  by  any  party,  in  the 
event  of  the  refusal  or  bankruptcy  of  the  drawee,  for  the  honour  of 
the  drawer  or  of  any  indorser.  In  all  these  cases  notice  is  to  be 
given  to  all  concerned,  in  the  same  way  as  if  dishonour  had  taken 
place.  Tlie  effect  of  acceptance  supra  protest  is  to  preserve  recourse 
to  the  acceptor  after  payment  against  the  party  for  whose  credit  his 
acceptance  is  interposed. 
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Refusal  to  If  a  drawee,  who  has  funds  belonging  to  the  drawer,  shall  refuse 

AoccPT.  acceptance,  he  is  liable  in  damages,  and,  notwithstanding  his  refusal, 

he  becomes  debtor  to  the  payee,  or  other  holder  of  the  bill,  because 

the  draft  upon  him  is  an  implied  assignation  of  the  funds,  and  the 

protest  upon  his  non-acceptance  is  legal  intimation  to  him  of  the 

M.  1490.  assignment ;  Gordon  v.  Andersim,  9th  December  1712.    The  creditor 

in  the  bill  is  preferred,  therefore,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  a  pos- 

M.  1495.  terior  arrester ;  Oavin  v.  Kippen  &  Go.,  1 7th  November  1768 ;   Camp- 

M-  ^^  Im-    bell,  Thomson,  &  Co,  v.  Glass  Jk  Son,  28th  May  1803.     Without  ao- 

"  tion,""Appx*  ceptance,  however,  there  cannot,  of  course,  be  summary  diligence 

No.  2.  against  the  acceptor,  since  his  name  does  not  appear  upon  the  bill 

If  the  drawee  fails  either  to  accept  or  to   pay  after,  or  without^ 

acceptance,  the  drawer  who  has  received  value  is  liable  to  the  payee 

or  other  creditor  ;  and  this  recourse  is  available  to  the  holder,  whedier 

he  may  have  paid  the  value  before  dishonour  or  after  it.     Accord* 

Hume,  p.  6S.     ingly,  in  Robb  v.  Rhodes,  2l8t  February  1811,  one,  who  had  indorsed 

a  bill  without  giving  or  receiving  value  when  he  indorsed,  and  merely 

for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  it  the  weight  of  his  credit,  having  been 

forced  upon  the  failure  of  the  acceptor  to  pay  the  contents,  was  found 

entitled  to  recover  from  the  drawer,  who  had  originally  received  the 

valua 

Hitherto  we  have  viewed  the  bill  of  exchange  and  promissory-note 
chiefly  as  if  continuing  until  maturity  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
drawer  or  payee.  But  a  great  purpose,  engrafted,  as  we  have  seen, 
upon  these  instruments,  and  chiefly  upon  inland  bills,  is  the  use  of 
them  as  a  means  of  credit,  converting  future  claims  into  present 
available  funds.  In  accomplishing  this  purpose,  they  pass  through 
various  hands,  and  we  are  now  to  consider  the  rules  by  which  their 
transmission  is  regulated. 

Transmission  of  bills  and  notes, — As  bills  and  notes  are  more  highly 
privileged  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
the  execution  by  which  they  are  enforced  with  us,  so  in  the  English 
Jurisprudence  these  instruments  are  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  alone  of  all  the  rights  which  are  termed  choses  in  action — 
that  is,  rights  not  by  possession,  but  by  power  of  recovery — are 
capable  of  being  assigned,  the  power  of  assignment  being,  according 
to  Blackstone's  expressive  phrase,  the  life  of  proper  credit  The 
transference  of  a  bill  or  note  exhibits  the  simplest  mode  of  written 
transmission  known  to  the  law.  When  it  is  payable  to  the  bearer 
simply,  or  to  a  payee  nominatim  or  bearer,  it  may  be  transferred  by 
mere  delivery.  When  the  bill  is  drawn  in  the  ordinary  form  in  favour 
of  the  drawer,  or  other  specified  payee,  with  or  without  the  words 
"  or  order,"  tha  payee  may  transmit  it  by  indorsation — that  is,  by 
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writing  his  name  in  dorso,  and  ordering  the  contents  to  be  paid  to  Indobsation, 
the  indorsee  (which  is  called  a  special  indorsation),  or  by  merely  ^^^^^^ 
indorsing  his  name  without  any  order,  which  is  as  effectual  to  the 
indorsee  as  if  he  were  named,  and  implies  a  power  to  him,  if  he 
chooses,  to  insert  an  order  of  payment  in  his  own  favour.     Such 
insertion  is,  however,  unnecessary,  both  by  the  common  law  and 
according  to  the  declaratory  enactment  contained  in  the  Act  1 696, 
cap.  25,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  exempts  indorsations  of  bills  from 
the  nullity  attached  to  writs  blank  in  the  creditor's  name.   A  special 
indorsation,  in  order  to  warrant  summary  diligence,  must  name  the 
indorsee.     So,  an  indorsement  to  the  agent  of  a  bank  at  Macduff  was 
accordingly  held  insufficient  to  warrant  diligence,  because  no  indivi- 
dual was  named  ;  Fraser  v.  Bannerman,  21st  June  1853.     Indorsa- 15  D.  756. 
tion,  like  acceptance  and  drawing,  may  be  effectually  made  by  the 
indorser's  procurator,  whose  authority  may  either  be  written,  or 
reared  upon  facts  and  circumstances.     In  the  appeal  case,  already 
referred  to,  of  Davidson  v.  Robertson  and  Others^  4th  July  1815,  Lord  3  Dow's  App. 
Eldon   said,  that  "a  power  of  indorsing  per  procuration  did  not 
"  require  a  special  mandate,  but  might  be  proved  by  inference  from 
'^  facts  and  circumstancea''     Special  indorsation  has  this  advantage,  Adyamtaob 
that  it  designates  the  indorsee  named  as  the  holder,  and  the  bill  is  j^j^^^^j^ 
not  transferable,  unless  the  indorsee  so  named  shall  again  indorse  it ;  in  preyentiku 
while  the  blank  indorsation  is  attended  with  the  risk,  that  if  the  bill  ^^^^' 
shall  be  lost,  and  the  proceeds  paid  to  one  who  has  found  or  stolen 
it,  an  onerous  and  bond  fide  holder  is  entitled  to  recover  the  contents;  Vide  note, 
Scott  is  Co.  v.  The  Kilmarnock  Banking  Company,  27th  February  1812.  P*  ^^• 
Here,  bills  of  the  value  of  £800  were  discounted  to  a  stranger  by  the  g^^  l^^^.^ 
Kilmarnock  Banking  Company.     It  appeared  eventually,  that  these  p.  S5i. 
bills  had  been  lost  on  their  way  to  the  indorsee  for  whom  they  were 
truly  intended.     It  was  doubted,  whether  the  bankers  had  exercised 
the  diligence  incumbent  on  them  ;  but,  after  a  remit  to  bankers  in 
Edinburgh,  the  Court  found  them  entitled  to  recover,  whereby  the 
loss  fell  upon  the  purchaser,  who  was  the  payee  and  indorser  of  the 
bills.      An  important  exception  to  the  doctrine  just  laid  down  has 
been  introduced  by  the  16  &  17  Vict  cap.  59,  which  in  its  19th 
section  enacts,  that  a  draft  or  order  drawn  on  a  banker  payable  to 
order  on  demand,  if  purporting,  when  presented,  to  be  indorsed  by 
the  payee,  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  to  the  banker  to  pay,  and 
it  shall  not  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the 
indorsement. 

When  it  is  desired  that  the  indorsee  alone  shall  receive  the  con-  Ebbtuicted 
tents  of  the  bill,  and  that  he  shall  not  have  the  power  to  transfer  it,  ^'^^^^tiun. 
this  is  accomplished  by  a  restricted  indorsation  ordering  payment  to 
"  A.  B.  only^"  or  "  A  B./or  my  use,"    Here  the  contents  are  payable 
to  A.  B.  alone,  and  he  cannot  indorse. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  an  indorsation  obtained  bj 
fraud,  force>  or  fear,  is  reducible.  Upon  that  subject  reference  need 
only  be  made  to  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
exceptions  when  taken  to  the  validity  of  deeds,  the  principles  then 
stated  being  equally  applicable  to  bills  and  notes.  The  case  of  MiUer 
V.  Kippen,  9  th  December  1848,  is  an  example  of  presumptions  of 
fraud  held  relevant  to  throw  suspicions  upon  the  bona  fides  of  the 
holder  of  a  bill,  and  note  of  suspension  was  passed  without  caution 
or  consignation. 

It  is  presumed,  that  the  indorsee  has  given  value,  although  the 
indorsation  do  not  bear  '^for  value;''  Auchinleck  v.  Miliary  15th 
February  1715  ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  recourse  against  the  drawer, 
or  other  indorser,  if  the  acceptor  fails  to  pay  ;  and,  where  there  are 
successive  indorsers,  the  holder  has  recourse  not  only  against  the 
party  who  indorsed  to  him,  but  against  all  whose  names  appear  upon 
the  bill,  whether  as  drawer  or  indorsers,  each  being  liable  for  the 
whole  contents,  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  granted  a  separate  bill 
or  promissory-note  to  the  holder.  Hence  indorsement  was  early 
called  redrawing^  indorsation  being  equivalent  to  a  new  bill  by  the 
indorser.  Every  indorser  is  thus  an  additional  security,  and  liable  in 
aolidum.  This  doctrine  will  be  found  strongly  stated  from  the  Bench 
in  the  case  of  King  v.  Creichtons,  11th  June  18t39.  Indorsation 
infers  a  full  liability,  not  subject  to  any  latent  qualifications,  and  not 
controlled  by  any  consideration  as  to  its  primary  purpose  or  other- 
wise, which  does  not  appear  upon  the  instrument.  Accordingly,  the 
drawer  of  a  bUl  having  indorsed  it,  and  left  it  with  the  acceptor  to 
serve  him  as  a  fund  of  credit  with  a  certain  person,  the  acceptor 
passed  it  for  value  to  a  different  person  not  cognizant  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  had  been  drawn  and  indorsed,  and  the  drawer  was  found 
liable  to  the  holder  for  the  contents ;  Kilgour  v.  Braid,  18th  Decem- 
ber 1800.  When  one  indorses  a  bill  or  note  improperly — that  is, 
without  the  payee  having  transferred  it  by  indorsation,  the  person 
thus  improperly  indorsing  renders  himself  simply  an  obligant  along 
with  the  granter ;  and  so  one  who  thus  indorsed  a  promissory-note 
was  found  liable  for  its  contents;  Don  v.  WaU,  26th  May  1812. 
And  a  party  indorsing  a  bill,  when  there  was  no  previous  indorsation, 
was  held  to  be  an  acceptor  ;  WatterSy  7th  March  1818.  When  an 
indorser  intends  to  exempt  himself  from  recourse,  he  must  add  to  his 
indorsation  the  words  "  tvithout  recourse/'  which  will  save  him  from 
further  liability.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the 
remarkable  simplicity  of  these  instruments,  and  of  the  facility  with 
which  important  effects  are  produced  by  the  use  of  short  conven- 
tional phrases  universally  understood. 

A  bill  may  be  indorsed  either  before  or  after  acceptance ;  and  bills 
and  notes  may  be  effectually  indorsed  after  the  date  of  payment,  and, 
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if  there  be  no  marks  of  dishonour  on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  in- 
dorsation after  the  date  of  payment  confers  upon  the  indorsee  a  right 
to  all  the  statutory  privileges  of  execution  within  the  period  of  pre- 
scription, nor  is  the  indorsee  subject,  when  there  are  no  marks  of 
dishonour,  to  objections  pleadable  against  the  drawer  or  indorser  -* 
WHkie  V.  Wilson,  30th  November  1811  ;  Crawford  v.  Robertson's  V- C. 
Trustees,  30th  June  1814.     In  these  two  cases  there  was  no  mark  of  F.  C. 
dishonour  upon  the  bill,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  had  been  any 
protest.     But,  even  though  they  have  been  protested,  overdue  tills 
are  negotiable  ;  Macadam  y.MacunUiam,  14th  June  1787  ;  and  they  M.  1613. 
may  be  transferred  by  indorsation  even  after  the  protest  has  been 
recorded  ;  Frier  v.  Richardson  S  Co.,  18th  November  1806.     But,  M.  voce  "Bill 
after  dishonour  marked  upon  a  biU,  the  indorsee  who  acquires  it  is  Appx.^No.%. 
liable  to  every  exception  which  can  be  established  against  the  in- 
dorser ;  and,  therefore,  a  bill  having  been  indorsed  after  it  was  noted 
— that  is,  marked   by  a  notary  as  protested — the  acceptor  was 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  indorset's  oath,  whether  he  had  given  value — 
a  reference  which  would  not  have  been  allowed,  if  the  bill  had  not 
been  noted,  since  a  bond  fide  indorsee  is  not  liable  to  objections 
pleadable  against  the  indorser  in  general ;  Allan  v.  OaUi,  5th  June  7  S.  706. 
1829. 

The  indorser  of  a  bill  or  note  is  effectually  re-invested  by  posses- 
sion with  the  indorsations  subsequent  to  his  own  delete,  and  he  may 
again  transmit  it  by  his  original  indorsation ;  Fairholms,  7th  January  M.  1474. 
1752  ;  Adam  v.  Watson,  13th  December  1827.     But  re-indorsation  6  S.  244. 
to  a  prior  indorser  gives  no  action  against  the  re-indorser ;  Dickie  v.  6  S.  637. 
Qutemer,  27th  February  1828. 

In  order  to  complete  the  subject  of  the  transmission  of  bills,  we  Ixdor&ation 
may  notice  here,  that  although  an  overdue  bill  or  note  is  itself  trans-  TOrNSMiT 
ferable  by  indorsation  within  the  period  of  prescription,  the  indorsa-  beoibtebed 
tion  does  not  carry  right  to  a  protest  taken  and  registered.     The  ^*^^''* 
registered  protest  being  a  decree,  it  can  be  transmitted  only  by  assig- 
nation, in  which  the  bill,  as  the  ground  of  debt,  is  conveyed  along 
with  it.     It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Erskine,  that  the  assignee  of  a  bill  Inst.  Hi.  2.  3i. 
and  registered  protest  is  not  subject  to  the  objections  pleadable 
against  the  cedent.     Baron  Hume,  however,  remarks,  that,  ''when 
"  the  bill  and  registered  protest  are  conveyed  by  assignation,  the  very 
"  form  of  the  transaction  proves  that  this  bill  has  not  been  bought  as 
"  a  bill  in  the  common  course  of  trade,  but  has  been  acquired  as  an 
''  ordinary  document  of  debt  after  inquiry  into  the  circumstances, 

*  It  18  enacted  bj  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  (Scotland)  Act,  that,  "  When  anj 
"  bOl  of  exchange  or  promissoiy-note  shall  be  indorsed  after  the  period  when  snch  bill  of 
**  exchange  or  promissoty^note  became  payable,  the  indorsee  of  such  bill  or  note  shall  be 
"  deemed  to  have  taken  the  same  subject  to  all  ol>jections  or  exceptions  to  which  the  said 
"  bill  or  note  wan  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  indorser ;"  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  60,  §  16. 
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and  by  a  deliberate  and  probably  advantageous  bargain.  In  these 
circumstances,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  assignee  should 
'^  not  hold  the  claim  of  debt  subject  to  the  same  exceptions  as  his 
"  author."   The  latter  view  is  confirmed  by  tlie  decision,  in  the  report 

Hurae,  p.  40.  of  which  it  is  expressed;  Brown  v.  Ralston,  5th  June  1793.  In  trans- 
ferring a  bill  and  protest  by  assignation,  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  position  of  the  parties  as  regards  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the 
right,  one  assignation  being  insufficient  under  the  Stamp  Laws,  when 

1  S.  519.  there  has  been  a  double  transfer;  Oliver  Y.HcUltburton,  22d  June  1822. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that,  when  bills  have  been  ranked  upon  a  se- 
questrated estate,  the  dividends  are  not  transmissible  by  indorsation 

1  S.  53.  of  the  bills,  but  by  assignation  only ;  Wallacey  Hamilton,  <k  Go.  v. 

2  Sh.  App.467.  CampbeU,  8th  June  1821  ;  affirmed  on  appeal,  23d  June  1824. 

The  indorsee  is  not  entitled  to  refuse  payment  from  a  third  party 

1  S.  377.  not  upon  the  bill ;  Rainnie  v.  MUne,  7th  March  1822. 

BiLiJB  RBOABiw       A  bill  drawn  payable  to  the  bearer,  or  indorsed  by  the  payee,  is 

POINT  OP  TRANS-  reg^^ded  as  so  much  cash  in  point  of  transmissibility ;  and,  as  money 

MissiBiLiTT.       passes  from  hand  to  hand  without  earmark,  and  not  burdened  with 

REBDwreop       ^^7  claim  to  those  parting  with  it,  so  a  bill  or  note  carries  right  to 

THIS  RULE.        the  sum  which  it  contains,  free  of  all  burdens  which  do  not  appear 

upon  its  face.     Tlie  debtor,  therefore — ^that  is,  the  acceptor  of  a  bill, 

or  the  grantor  of  a  note — cannot  pay  with  safety  to  any  but  the 

holder,  and  if  he  shall  make  payment  to  the  original  creditor — that 

is,  the  drawer  or  payee — he  will,  notwithstanding,  be  liable  in  second 

payment  to  a  bond  fide  indorsee,  even  although  the  indorsement  may 

M.  1501.  have  been  made  after  payment  to  the  indorser ;  Erskine  v.  Thomson, 

12th  December  1711.     Here  the  acceptor  produced  receipts  for  par- 
tial payments  made  to  the  drawer  before  indorsation,  but  he  was^ 
nevertheless,  found  liable  in  full  payment  to  the  indorsee.     To  the 
M.  1506.  same  effect  is  the  case  of  Fairholm  v.  Cockbum,  24th  June  1714. 

Nor  will  a  back  bond  or  any  other  separate  discharge  or  acquittance 
from  the  drawer  exempt  the  acceptor,  who  must  pay  in  whatever 
M.  1515.  hand  the  bill  appears  ;  Douglas  v.  EUiot,  7th  January  1757.     Here 

the  acceptor  held  an  obligation  of  relief  from  the  drawer,  but  was 
found,  notwithstanding,  liable  to  an  onerous  indorsee.  And  it  is  no 
defence  against  an  onerous  indorsee,  that  the  acceptor  received  no 
value,  or  that  he  has  a  claim  of  compensation  against  the  first  indorser, 
which  would  have  extinguished  the  debt  had  he  continued  to  hold  it; 
^- 1497.  Stuart  <k  Gordon  v.  Campbell,  31st  January  1699.     And,  as  a  bill  is 

cash  to  the  holder,  the  indorser's  creditors  cannot  attach  the  fund  by 
arrestment  even  prior  to  the  indorsation,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
M.  1502.  the  case  o!  Smith  v.  Hom£,  6th  December  1712.   The  principle  that  a 

bill  is  an  independent  obligation  of  payment,  and  clear  of  all  questions 

as  to  the  transaction  out  of  which  it  arose,  will  be  found  illustrated  in 

1  s.  77.  the  following  cases : — Bruce  v.  M^Kenzie  and  Balfour,  21  st  June  1821. 
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Here  a  bill  had  been  accepted  for  the  price  of  good  seed.    The  seed 
proved  to  be  bad,  and  the  acceptor  raised  an  action  of  damages,  and 
pleaded  compensation  in  the  suspension  of  a  charge  upon  the  bill. 
But  the  Court  found  the  letters  orderly  proceeded — that  is,  that  the 
charge  was  regular,  and  the  acceptor  not  entitled  to  refuse  payment 
upon  such  a  ground.     The  case  of  M^OiU  y.  Carricky  Hutchison^  and  3  S.  325. 
Cb.,  27th  NoYember  1824,  is  to  the  same  effect,  showing  that  diligence 
upon  a  bill  cannot  be  stayed  to  await  the  decision  of  an  action  of 
damages  arising  out  of  the  transaction  in  which  the  bill  has  been 
granted.     Upon  the  same  principle,  in  Henderson  y.  EUiot  and  Foster,  3  S.  30. 
20th  May  1824,  the  Court  refused  to  suspend  a  decree  for  the  amount 
of  a  bill  upon  the  acceptor's  aYerment,  that,  upon  an  accounting 
between  himself  and  the  chargers,  the  bill  would  be  found  to  be  paid, 
but  without  any  allegation  that  payment  had  been  made  of  the  bill 
libelled  on.     In  the  case  of  Alexander  v.  Monteaihy  6th  June  1 846,  a  a  D.  810. 
bill  having  been  accepted  for  rent,  due  to  a  party  whose  factor  drew 
the  bill  and  afterwards  charged  for  the  amount,  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Court  suspended  the  charge  upon  caution,  clear  evidence 
being  adduced  that  the  debt  was  compensated  as  between  the  debtor 
and  the  principal  party,  although  the  factor,  whose  name  alone 
appeared  upon  the  bill,  alleged  that  he  was  individually  an  onerous 
holder,  having  retired  it  with  his  own  funds  from  the  bank  where  it 
had  been  discounted  on  behalf  of  the  principal.     It  would  be  danger- 
ous to  infer  an  alteration,  or  even  a  relaxation,  of  the  general  rule 
from  this  decision,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  having  been  very 
special,  and  the  general  rule  recognised  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
as  undoubted.     We  have  already  seen,  in  the  case  of  Scott  v.  Kilnuir-  F.  C. 
nock  Banking  Company,  27th  February  1812,  that  a  bill  having  been  Seempra, 
lost,  and  discounted  to  a  stranger,  the  bond  fide  indorsee  was  entitled  P-  3^*^* 
to  recover ;  and,  as  we  have  thus  the  strongest  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  a  bill  as  cash  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
not  clogged  with  latent  defects,  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  also  to 
Lambton  and  Co.  v.  Marshall,  21st  June  1799,  where  the  holders  of  a  ^vT^  "^^^!, 
bill  who  had  paid  value  for  it  were  found  entitled  to  recover  from  the  App».  No.  8.* 
drawer,  although  it  appeared  that  the  bill  had  been  stolen.     The 
ground  of  the  decision  is  stated  to  be,  that  there  is  no  rei  vindica^io 
against  onerous  holders  of  bills  and  bank  notes — that  is,  if  I  acquire 
right  by  purchase  to  a  bill  or  note,  no  one  can  deprive  me  of  it,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  stolen  from  him.     There  is  no  rule  which  the  Vide  noto, 
practitioner  has  more  frequent  occasion  to  apply  than  the  general  P*  ^^' 
doctrine  that  illiquid  claims — i,e.,  claims  not  constituted  by  decree  or 
by  bond  or  bill — cannot  be  set  off  against  what  is  due  by  bond  or 
bill    This  rule  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  counter  claims  against  .^  j)  j 
rent  due  under  the  obligations  of  a  lease,  by  Dickson  v.  Porteoits,  jg  p  /^  ^^ 
12th  November  1852.    See  also  the  case  of  The  Blair  Iron  Company  Lords)  49. 
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V.  Alison,  13th  August  1855,  in  which  effect  is  given  to  the  same 
rule  of  law.  An  onerous  indorsee  is  exempt  also  from  the  plea,  that 
the  bill  or  note  was  granted  for  an  illegal  purpose  or  consideration, 
provided  he  be  ignorant  that  it  was  so,  and  excepting  only  the  case 
of  a  fundamental  nullity  declared  by  Statute,  which  imports  a  vitium 
recde:  Accordingly,  where  a  bill  was  granted  as  an  inducement  to 
accede  to  a  composition  under  a  sequestration,  although  that  circam- 
stance  would  have  made  the  bill  unavailable  to  the  creditor  himself, 
yet  it  was  not  held  to  affect  it  in  the  hands  of  an  onerous  indorsee, 
inasmuch  as  the  Bankrupt  Act  then  in  force  did  not  attach  a  specific 
nullity  to  a  bill  granted  for  this  particular  purpose ;  Craig  v.  SheiUi 
4k  CJo,,  15th  December  1809. 

But,  if  the  indorsee  has  not  paid  value,  and  holds  merely  for  behoof 
of  the  indorser,  he  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  would  be 
available  against  the  party  from  whom  his  right  is  derived ;  and, 
generally,  one  who  acts  on  behalf  of  any  party  to  a  bill  or  note  is 
entitled  to  no  right  or  benefit  which  could  not  be  claimed  by  the 
party  whom  he  represents.  Thus,  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  having  been 
incarcerated,  his  agent  paid  the  amount  to  the  holder,  and  required 
from  him  an  assignation  with  right  of  recourse  not  only  against  the 
acceptor,  but  also  against  the  drawer.  The  Court  found  him  not 
entitled  to  an  assignation  with  recourse  against  the  drawer ;  Cameron 
V.  Robertson,  2d  February  1830. 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  Law,  that  when  the  objections  which 
are  compet«it  to  bar  the  claim  of  the  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  are 
stated,  viz.,  that  he  has  paid  no  value,  or  that  he  is  acting  maid  fide 
and  in  collusion  with  another  party  against  whom  objections  would 
lie,  if  the  claim  were  made  in  his  name,  these  objections  can  only 
be  proved  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  holder  himself;  as  regards  the 
drawer,  for  example,  the  acceptor  cannot  suspend  a  charge  at  his 
instance,  unless  he  offer  to  prove  by  his  writ  or  oath  that  the  bill 
was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  drawer  himself ;  Cargill  v.  Oould 
Jh  Co.,  12th  February  1852.  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  benefit  of  summary  diligence  would  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory, if  it  might  be  suspended  upon  allegations  of  non-onerosity,  mala 
fides,  or  collusive  indorsation,  which  might  be  stated  by  any  one  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  delay  requisite  for  an  ordinary  proof.*    The 


18  D.  230. 


7  Wil.  &  Sh. 
App.  333. 


*  In  tlie  case  ofBannatyne  t.  WUson^  1 3th  December  1855,  it  was  held,  in  an  action  npon 
a  bill,  that  circnmstances  of  grave  suspicion  are  sofBcient  to  eb'de  the  presampdon  of  hoM 
fides  in  favonr  of  the  indorsee  of  a  bill,  and  to  expose  him  to  exceptions  pleadable  against  his 
cedent,  and  to  let  in  circumstantial  CTidence  of  want  of  condderatinn.  And  it  waa  obaerred 
on  the  Bench  that  even  an  onerous  indorsee,  if  in  maldfidef  would  have  been  in  the  ssme 
position.  In  the  case  of  Hunter  v.  George^s  IVusiees,  13th  May  1834,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
observed: — "It  has  been  insisted,  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  in  all  cases,  that  an  indorsee 
"  holds  the  character,  and  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  hon&fide  onerous  indorsee,  until 
"  that  presumption  is  removed  by  the  confession  of  party  or  by  writings.    But  an  indorsee 
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nde  is,  no  doubt,  attended  with  occasional  hardships,  but  that  is  an 
eyil  inseparable  from  the  system,  which  could  not  continue  to  exist 
in  a  beneficial  and  effective  form,  if  debtors  were  allowed  to  stay  dili- 
gence by  allegations  not  capable  of  immediate  verification ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  risk  must,  in  a  large  measure,  give  to  this  the 
character  of  a  self-correcting  evil,  by  rendering  parties  cautious,  and 
alow  to  occupy  a  position  which  may  subject  them  to  the  payment 
of  liabilities  not  their  own.  The  important  principle  now  stated  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  already  cited  of  Wallacea  v.  Barrte^  29th  M.  1484. 
November  1793,  where  it  was  observed  on  the  Bench,  that  "the  Law 
"  presumes  that  the  acceptor  gets  value,  and  this  presumption  can 
"  only  be  taken  off  by  writ  or  oath  of  party."  The  privileges  of 
onerosity  are  acquired,  although  the  value  be  not  paid  until  the  bill 
or  note  is  overdue,  and,  accordingly,  one  who  was  originally  an  in- 
dorser  without  value  paid  or  received,  having  retired  the  bill  three 
months  after  the  date  of  payment,  was  found  entitled  to  do  summary 
diligence  against  the  acceptor ;  Kidston  v.  Stead  and  Son,  21st  Jan-  F.  C. 
uaiy  1809.  The  cases  of  Wilkie  and  Crawford^  which  have  been  >%>ra,  p.  349. 
already  referred  to,  illustrate  the  same  principla 

We  have  already  found,  that  bills  and  notes  may  be  effectually  Ohxrobitt. 
drawn  and  indorsed,  although  they  do  not  bear  to  be  for  value.  When 
the  bill  bears  that  it  is  for  value  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee,  it  has 
never  been  doubted,  that  a  presumption  is  thus  raised,  which  can 
only  be  taken  off  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  party,  that  the  acceptor  is 
the  true  debtor ;  and  this  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  above-cited 
case  of  WailaceSy  where  effect  was  given  to  the  presumption,  although  M.  1484. 
the  description  of  the  value  was  false.     Upon  the  authority  of  the 
case  of  Cunningham  v.  Agnew,  4th  July  1711,  Mr.  Erskine  indicates  m.  1531. 
an  opinion,  that,  when  a  bill  or  note  does  not  expressly  bear  value  ^^^^  "*•  ^'  ^' 

"  wbo  has  obtaiDcd  a  bill  by  fraad,  or  to  whom  it  has  been  indorsed  by  collosion  with  the 

'*  indoraer  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  creditors,  wonid  not  be  likely  to  confess  that  he  was 

'*  not  a  bond  Jide  holder,  or  to  furnish  any  written  eyidence  that  would  destroy  his  right 

**  to  sue  on  the  bill  indorsed  to  him.     Such  a  role,  if  generally  acted  on,  would  be  a  cover 

"  ibr  every  species  of  iniquity.    The  modem  cases  show,  that  evidence  raising  a  suspicion 

"  of  fraud  prevents  the  application  of  this  rule,  and  lets  in  circumstantial  evidence  to  prove 

"  the  want  of  bond  Jide  consideration  for  the  indorsement"    See  slso  Mackenzie  v.  Hall,  17  D.  460. 

2lBt  February  1855,  and  Jod  v.  Johfietane,  20th  January  1860.    In  the  latter  of  which  it  22  D.  430. 

was  held  to  be  a  relevant  defence  to  an  action  on  a  bill,  that  the  pursuer  had  accepted  from 

the  defender's  agent  a  specific  sum  in  discharge  of  all  bills  in  his  hands  with  the  defender's 

name  on  them,  and  had  fraudulently  withheld  the  bill  in  question  when  he  delivered  the 

others,  and  that  proof  of  such  agreement  was  not  limited  to  the  writ  of  the  creditor.    In  the 

case  oiAndenon  v.  Larimer,  21st  November  1857,  a  charge  on  a  bill  was  suspended,  on  20  D.  74. 

the  allegation  of  circumstances  of  grave  suspicion  as  to  the  filling  up  of  the  bill ;  and  the 

suspender  was  allowed  a  proof  of  his  averments  prout  de  jure, 

"  Where  aoy  bill  or  note  has  been  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtaiDed,  the  holder  of  such 
"  hill  or  note  suing  or  doing  diligence  thereon  shall  be  bound  to  prove  that  value  was  given 
"  by  him  for  the  same ;  but  such  proof  may  be  made  by  parole  evidence ;"  19  &  20  Vict, 
cap.  60,  i  15. 
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PKE6DMPTION     ill  tho  hands  of  the  person  drawn  upon,  the  presumption  is  in  his 

favour,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  drawer.  The 
modern  practice,  however,  does  not  countenance  this  distinction,  and 
the  acceptor  is  held  to  be  the  proper  debtor  by  force  of  his  accept- 
ance merely,  and  the  doctrine  stated  from  the  Bench  in  the  case  of 

M.  1484.  Wallaces,  that  the  law  presumes  the  acceptor  to  have  received  value, 

is  of  general  application,  and  was  strongly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 

M.  1541.  M'DowaU  V.  Duke  o/DouglaSy  June  1731,  where  the  value  described 

in  the  bill  never  arose.  When  the  bill  is  in  favour  of  a  third  party, 
the  words  '*'  value  received"  are  interpreted  to  import,  that  value  has 
been  received  by  the  drawer  from  the  payee.     In  this  case,  these 

Byles,  p.  61.  words  have  been  regarded  in  England  as  ambiguous,  since  they  may 
mean  either  value  received  by  the  drawer  of  the  payee,  or  by  the 
acceptor  of  the  drawer.  But  the  former,  which  is  the  construction 
applied  in  Scotland,  is  preferred  for  this  reason,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Ellenborouoh,  that  it  is  more  natural  "  that  the  party  who  draws  the 
"  bill  should  inform  the  drawee  of  a  fact,  which  he  does  not  know, 
''  than  of  one  of  which  he  must  be  well  aware."  As  the  payee  is 
with  us  the  creditor  in  the  bill,  so  the  presumption  is  in  his  favour, 
although  the  words  ^^  value  received"  are  not  used.  This  was  expressly 

M.  1535.  decided  in  Scott  y.  Laing,  19  th  March  1707.     The  presumption  of 

value  given  by  the  payee  to  the  drawer  does  not  hold  where  the 
tenor  of  the  bill  is  inconsistent  with  that  construction  ;  and,  when  a 
bill  was  drawn  payable  to  A.  for  £600  "  value  in  account  as  per 
"  advice,"  that  was  held  to  express  value  between  drawer  and  acceptor, 
and  not  pleadable  against  the  payee,  so  as  to  affect  the  rule  that  no 

10  D.  660.       value  can  only  be  proved  by  writ  or  oath ;  Wilson  andPkUip  v.  Loder, 

1st  February  1848. 

Donation  and       jt  ^^g  formerly  held  incompetent  to  constitute  a  donation  in  the 

M.  1413.  ^^^^  ^^  *  ^^^^>  *^^^»  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  Weir  v.  Parkhill,  7th 

January  1737,  action  was  refused  upon  a  bill  as  gratuitous  ;  and  the 
same  doctrine  was  applied  to  legacies,  which  it  was  held  incompetent 

M. 8107.  to  grant  in  the  form  of  a  bill;  Dowie  v.  Millie,  2d  February  1786, 

and  previous  cases.  These  decisions  were  attributable,  probably,  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  way  in  which  bills  and  notes  were  at  an  early 
period  regarded  as  exclusively  applicable  to  mercantile  transactions, 
and  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity  connected  with  them  before  the  year  1 772, 
when  their  effect  became  limited  by  the  six  years'  prescription.  Even 
before  the  date  of  Dowie* a  case  other  decisions  had  been  pronounced, 
not  entirely  reconcilable  with  these  in  principle  ;  and  the  tendency 
latterly  has  been  to  relax  the  operation  of  the  rule  rejecting  bills 

M.  6097.  granted  on  donations  and  legacies.     Thus,  in  Barbour  and  Blackwood 

V.  Hair,  8th  February  1 753,  bills  indorsed  on  deathbed  by  a  husband 
to  his  wife  gratuitously,  were  found  properly  delivered,  and  effectually 

M.1416.  transferred,  to  her.     In  Adam  v.  Johnstone,  2d  December  1782,  a 
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donation  mortis  causa  was  effected  by  a  bill  in  this  ingenious  manner. 
The  donor  granted  his  acceptance  to  two  third  parties,  who,  in  con- 
sideration thereof,  granted  their  bill  to  the  donee.     This  transaction 
was  supported,  and  it  was  observed  on  the  Bench,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  Statute  rendering  action  upon  bills  necessary  within  six  years, 
there  was  less  danger  of  fraud  than  previously,  when  they  might  be 
sued  upon  any  time  within  forty  years,  and  that,  consequently,  those 
documents  were  to  be  construed  with  less  suspicion  and  strictness  now 
than  formerly.     In  Steel's  Disponees  v.  Wemyss,  18th  December  1 793,  M.  1409. 
a  gratuitous  draft  upon  a  bank  was  found  available  to  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  given,  after  the  granter's  death  ;  and  in  Reid  v.  Milne,  Home,  p.  60. 
29th  November  1808,  a  bill  drawn  by  a  person  moribundiis  on  his 
debtor,  and  delivered  with  a  written  statement  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  gift,  was  found  effectual  to  the  payee.     By  the  two  decisions 
last  quoted  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Barbour  it  is  established,  that 
a  donation  may  be  effected  by  a  draft  upon  a  third  party,  or  by  in- 
dorsing a  bill.     The  case  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  in  late 
years  of  a  donation  constituted  by  an  acceptance,  and,  as  the  last 
decisions  upon  that  point  are  negative  of  the  competency,  it  must 
still  be  regarded  as  at  least  doubtful  whether  an  acceptance  granted 
as  a  donation  would  be  sustained.     There  is  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  Vide  note, 
hands  of  an  onerous  indorsee,  it  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  a  bill  that  ^'  ^^^* 
it  was  accepted  as  a  donation  or  legacy  ;  Shaw  v.  Farquhar,  24th  M.  1444. 
November  1761. 

Effect  of  payment  ofbiU. — When  payment  of  a  bill  is  made  by  the  Effect  op  pat- 
acceptor,  the  obligation  by  him  and  the  drawer  to  the  payee  is  thereby  ^!^  ^^  accep- 
extinguished     And,  if  the  drawer  is  himself  the  payee,  the  effect  of 
payment   by  the  acceptor  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  accounts 
between  the  parties.     If  the  acceptor  was  debtor  to  the  drawer,  the 
debt  will  be  compensated,  and  so  extinguished,  by  the  amount  of  the 
bill.     If  the  acceptor  was  not  debtor,  then  he  will  have  a  claim,  and 
an  action  to  enforce  it,  against  the  drawer,  for  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
and  of  the  commission  allowed  by  the  usage  of  merchants.    It  may  be 
assumed,  as  an  unfailing  criterion  for  determining  who  is  ultimately 
liable  for  the  payment  of  a  bill,  that  the  responsibility  will  be  fixed 
npon  him  who  is  truly  the  debtor.     But  here  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  Law  has  established  its  own  presumptions  of  liability,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  will  subject  first  the  acceptor,  and 
afterwards  the  indorsers  in  succession.     That  rule  is  clear.     The  Aocommoda- 
acceptor  is  the  proper  debtor,  liable  even  to  a  party  who  has  indorsed  ^^^  ^"''^' 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  drawer,  if  that  party  retires  the  bill ; 
Beveridgev,  LiddeU  &  Co.,  14th  January  1852.   Whenever,  therefore,  i4  D.  328. 
one  becomes  a  party  to  a  bill  ina  capacity  which  does  not  represent 
his  true  position  in  the  transaction,  as  when  one  accepts  for  the  ac- 
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commodation  of  the  drawer,  or  indorses  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
indorsee,  then  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  he  obtain  and  preserve 
indisputable  evidence  that  he  is  not  the  proper  debtor,  as  otherwise 
the  presumption  of  law  may  saddle  him  with  a  liability  truly  belong- 
ing  to  another.     When  proper  evidence  is  produced,  however,  the  law 
will  certainly  impose  the  debt  upon  the  proper  debtor.     Thus,  a  bill 
having  been  accepted  for  the  drawer's  accommodation,  and  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  acceptor's  representatives  by  their  agent,  who  took  a 
title  to  the  debt  in  his  own  name  by  assignation,  he  was  found  entitled 
to  do  diligence  against  the  drawers ;  Napier  v.  Wilson  Jt  Sons^  IGtk 
November  1810.     By  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  decision  is  put 
upon  the  same  footing,  as  if  the  diligence  had  been  used  by  the  ac- 
ceptor himself  against  the  drawer,  which  in  the  circumstances  they 
held  to  be  competent.     It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  case  with 
that  of  Cameron  v.  Robertson,  2d  February  1830,  formerly  referred  to, 
where,  the  acceptor's  agent  having  retired  the  bill,  the  Court  would 
not  grant  him  a  title  to  charge  the  drawer,  there  being  no  evidence 
that  the  acceptor  was  not  the  proper  debtor.     When  the  acceptor 
pays  a  bill,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  deliveiy  of  it ;  Thomson  v.  /sot, 
1st  December  1841  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should 
obtain  delivery.     In  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  acceptor  would  have 
remained  liable  for  payment  if  he  had  not  got  possession  of  tlie  bill 
In  WaddeU's  Trustees  v.  Scotts,  24th  May  1833,  bills  found  in  the 
repositories  of  the  creditor  were  enforced  against  the  acceptors,  not- 
withstanding their  allegations  of  payment,  of  which,  however,  they 
had  not  sufficient  evidence.     And  the  case  of  Irvine  v.  Laing^  6tb 
March  1840,  is  very  strong  to  the  same  effect,  the  acceptor  of  a  bill, 
found  in  the  deceased  drawer's  repositories,  having  been  subjected  in 
payment  at  a  distance  of  years,  notwithstanding  strong  averments, 
and  various  presumptions,  of  payment.     In  the  recent  case  also  of 
MUne  v.  Donaldson,  10th  June  1862,  the  presumption  of  payment  by 
the  proper  debtor  was  found  not  to  hold,  where  the  bill  is  found  in 
the  repositories  of  the  drawer.    When  a  foreign  bill  is  paid,  delivery 
of  all  the  parts  should  be  required. 

If  a  bill  past  due  be  found  in  the  acceptor's  hands,  his  possession 
raises  a  presumption  that  it  was  paid  by  him,  although  it  may  bear 
no  receipt  to  that  effect,  according  to  the  maxim,  chirographumr  apvd 
debitorem  repertum  presumitur  solvitum.  If  it  can  be  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  acceptor  has  obtained  possession  improperly,  the  Court 
will  order  him  to  deliver  it  up ;  Edward  v.  Fyfe,  26th  June  1823.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  question,  the  acceptor,  when  he  retires  a 
bill,  or  the  granter  a  note,  ought  to  obtain  a  receipt  or  discharge 
written  upon  it.  By  special  exemption  such  a  receipt  requires  no 
stamp.  When  a  bill  is  delivered  to  a  wrong  party,  the  party  so  de- 
livering it  must  procure  its  restoration  to  the  rightful  owner,  or  pay 
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the  contents ;   Vignes  v.  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Bank,  16th  June  1842.  4  D.  1424. 
After  payment  by  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  or  ^ranter  of  a  promissory-  Aitbr  pat- 
note,  it  cannot  be  re-issued,  unless  it  be  in  the  extraordinary  case,  ^^^'JJl^ 
that  it  contains  an  obligation  by  the  drawer  to  repay.     Of  this  there 
is  an  example  in  Orierson  v.  JEarl  of  Sutherland,  28th  June  1727 ;  ^-  ^^7. 
and  after  having  been  retired  by  the  acceptor  the  bill  was  held  in- 
dorsable,  so  as  to  transfer  a  claim  for  the  repayment 

When  a  bill  is  paid  not  by  the  acceptor  but  by  an  indorser,  who  Efrbct  op 
will  be  entitled  to  recourse  against  the  proper  debtor,  he  must  take  a  m^JU5JI][."' 
receipt  acknowledging  the  amount  as  paid  by  him,  the  presumption 
of  law  being,  when  there  is  no  receipt,  or  one  in  general  terms,  that 
the  payment  was  made  by  the  acceptor  ;  and,  therefore,  although  the 
bill  may  have  been  paid  by  one  entitled  to  recourse  against  the.  ac- 
ceptor, and  may  be  found  in  his  possession  or  repositories,  the  pre- 
sumption of  payment  by  the  acceptor  will  prevail,  unless  there  be 
evidence  of  the  contrary.     Effect  was  given  to  that  presumption  in 
the  cases  of  Brown  v.  Kerr,  14th  June  1809 ;  Webster  v.  Thomas,  16th  Hume,  p.  62. 
January  1819.*    When  a  partial  payment,  however,  has  been  made,  ^*  ^* 
and  acknowledged  on  the  bill  without  specifying  who  made  it,  the 
receipt  for  that  amount  may  be  made  special  when  the  bill  is  fully 
retired,  so  as  to  enable  the  party  paying  to  sue  for  the  whole  amount ; 
Sautar's  Representatives  v.  Soutar,  29th  June  1827.     Payment,  like  5  S.  876. 
acceptance,  may  be  made  supra  protest,  but  the  protest  must  be  taken 
at  the  time  of  payment,  and  not  afterwards. 

In  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  payment,  when  various  bills  of  the 
same  debtor  are  held,  each  one  must  be  accounted  on  for  itself  as 
regards  the  relief  of  other  parties ;  so,  when  a  drawer  or  indorser  has 
paid  in  part  of  a  particular  bill,  and  the  holder  afterwards  recovers 
the  full  amount  of  that  bill  from  the  proper  debtor,  he  is  bound  to 
repeat  the  partial  payment,  although  other  bills  of  the  same  debtor 
may  not  be  fully  satisfied  ;  Patten  v.  The  Royal  Bank,  28th  March  15  D.  6i7. 
18.53. 

^  Hitherto  we  have  assumed  the  bill  or  note  to  be  in  every  respect 
r^Iar,  and  to  be  paid  when  due.  If  the  acceptor  fails  to  pay,  then 
there  is  a  legal  resource  available  against  him,  and  all  the  others 
liable,  provided  the  instrument  is  in  itself  unobjectionable,  and  that 
it  has  been  duly  negotiated  Before  describing  the  statutoiy  privi- 
ties of  execution,  therefore,  let  us  inquire  whether  the  instrument 

*  A  general  receipt  of  payment  indoraed  upon  a  bill  operates  as  an  extinction  of  the  debt 
in  favour  of  the  acceptor,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved  by  his  writ  or  oath  ;  Martin  ▼.  Smithy  17  D.  143. 
Sth  December  1854.  Where  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  has  been  cancelled,  without  any  arer- 
ment  that  this  was  done  fraudulently  or  by  accident,  an  indorsee,  suing  the  acceptor  upon 
the  allegation  that  he  had  retired  the  bill,  and  allowed  the  scoring  of  the  signature,  for  the 
credit  of  the  acceptor,  must  prove  this  allegation,  which  is  one  of  a  contract  of  loan,  by  the 
defimder's  writ  or  oath :  ibicL 
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is  entitled  to  them  by  its  own  integrity,  and  by  observance  of  the 
ruled  of  negotiation  necessary  to  preserve  recourse. 

Vitiation  of  bills  and  notes. — In  order  that  a  bill  or  note  may 
retain  its  statutory  privileges,  it  must  be  entire,  and  not  vitiated  by 
alteration  or  addition ;  and,  where  an  alteration  or  erasure  appears, 
which  has  not  been  authorized  or  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned, that  infers  a  fundamental  nullity,  rendering  the  instrument 
incapable  either  of  being  the  ground  of  diligence,  or  of  serving  as  a 
document  of  debt  These  serious  consequences  result  from  an  alter- 
ation in  any  material  part — ^as  the  date,  the  sum,  or  the  term  of  pay- 
ment, or  in  any  other  part  inferring  in  any  manner  a  change  of  the 
Vitiation  in  original  contract.  In  the  following  cases  bills  were  vitiated  by  an 
DATE.  unauthorized  alteration  of  the  date : — Murchie  v.  Macfarlane^  Ist 

M.  1458.  July  1796.     Here  the  date  was  changed  from  7th  to  17th  June  by 

the  interpolation  of  the  figure  1,  with  an  appearance  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  bill.     The  diligence  was  in  consequence  bus- 
M.  voM  "Bill,"  pended.     In  Allan  v.  Young,  5th  March  1800,  the  date  was  altered 
Appx.  No.  10.    ^Q  ^  ^^j  gjj^  months  after  the  original  date,  in  order  to  avoid  pre- 
scription, aAd  the  bill  was  in  consequence  found  inadmissible  as  evi- 

2  S.  88.  dence  of  a  debt.     In  Russell  v.  Macnaby  14th  December  1822,  the 

date  had  been  altered  from  1811  to  1814,  and  the  bill  was  conse- 

3  S.  345.  qucntly  adjudged  to  be  "  a  null  document."  In  Hamilton  v.  Monteathj 

1st  December  1824,  the  figure  5  in  the  date  25th  December  had  been 
superinduced ;  but  it  could  not  be  discovered  whether  it  had  been 
vrritten  on  an  erasure,  or  whether  there  had  ever  been  another  figure 
under  it.  The  Court  held  the  superinduction  to  be  a  vitiation  suffi- 
cient to  annul  the  bill  as  an  actionable  document.     In  the  case  of 

4  D.  1347.        Armstrong  v.  Wilson,  2d  June  1842,  the  day  of  the  month  was  written 

upon  an  erasure,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  parties,  and 

the  bill  was  in  consequence  reduced.     The  date  is  in  essenticUibuSy 

even  where  it  does  not  affect  the  time  of  payment,  as  in  a  bill  pay- 

12  D.  816.        able  on  demand  ;  M'Rostie  v.  HaHey,  2d  March  1850. 

Vitiation  in         An  alteration  in  the  term  of  payment  not  authorized  by  the  parties, 

M™.^'  ^^^     is  equally  fatal ;  Murdoch,  Robertson,  is  Co,  v.  iee,  Roger,  <£  Cb., 

1  Beirs  Com.    26th  December  1801.     In  this  case  a  bill  for  £1000,  payable  on  de- 

mand,  was,  without  authority,  altered  to  payable  one  day  after  date, 

in  order  to  make  it  bear  interest.     In  an  action  founded  on  this  bill, 

which  was  a  renewal  of  a  previous  one,  the  Court  of  Session  gave 

judgment  for  the  amount  of  the  original  bill  and  interest ;  but  the 

See  infra,        House  of  Lords  dismissed  the  action  as  grounded  on  the  altered  bill, 

reserving  to  the  parties  to  bring  an  action  on  the  previous  one.    The 

Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  in  England  it  would  have  been  a 

sufficient  answer  to  the  action  as  brought,  to  have  stated,  "  that  the 

"  bill,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration,  was  nojt  the  contract  of  the 
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'^  parties  ;  that  the  alteration  of  tliat  bill  (a  voluntary,  if  not  a  cri- 
**  minal^  act  of  the  pursuer)  had  annihilated  it,  and  it  could  not  be 
"  restored  or  made  a  ground  of  demand."  In  Hamilton  v.  Kinnear  cfe  4  S.  102. 
SonSy  17th  June  1825,  upon  the  report  of  a  banker  and  engravers, 
that  a  bill  had  been  vitiated  by  alteration,  erasure,  or  otherwise, 
the  allegation  being,  that  the  term  of  payment  had  been  altered 
from  1826  to  1825,  the  Court  suspended  a  charge  without  caution  or 
consignation. 

The  sum  of  a  bill  is  also  a  vital  part,  and  any  unauthorized  inter-  Vitiation  in 
ferenee  with  it  destroys  the  instrument ;  Maclean  v.  Morrison^  20th  ™"  *">•• 
May  1834.  In  this  case  the  sum  was,  after  acceptance,  altered  from 
£24  to  £26,  of  which  alteration  the  acceptors  were  not  proved  to 
have  received  notice,  and  they  were  in  consequence  found  not  liable 
for  payment  even  of  the  sum  for  which  they  admitted  that  they  had 
accepted,  and  although  one  of  them  had  received  a  part  of  the 
proceeds.* 

A  bill  is  also  vitiated  by  an  unauthorized  alteration  of  the  address,  Vitiation  iir 
affecting  the  position  of  the  parties.     So,  a  bill  having  been  addressed  ™"  ai>dee88. 
to  one  of  the  acceptors  expressly  "  as  cautioner,"  and  these  words 
having  been  erased,  and  the  words  *^  conjunctly  and  severally'  intro- 
duced, the  acceptors  were  found  not  liable ;  Robertson  v.  Annan,  27th  4  S.  40. 
May  1825.     Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  no  benefit  would  have 
resulted  to  the  drawer  by  the  alteration,  the  acceptor,  who  signed  as 
cautioner,  being  as  fully  liable  in  that  capacity  as  if  he  had  accepted 
conjunctly  and  severally.     The  effect  of  the  alteration,  therefore, 
would  liave  been  to  cut  off  the  claim  of  relief  of  the  one  acceptor 
against  the  other,  and  in  this  respect  it  implied  an  alteration  of  the 
contract. 

A  bill  may  also  be  vitiated  by  interference  with  the  signatures  of  Vitiation  in 
the  drawers  and  indorsers :  M'Ewen  v.  Graham,  21st  November  1833, 1"!^?^''^" 

'  '  '  TURB8. 

where  a  name  being  erased  below  that  of  the  apparent  acceptor  of  a  12  s.  no. 
bill,  the  Court  refused  to  allow  action  upon  it.    In  CaUender  v.  Kihpa-  F.  C. 
trick,  10th  December  1812,  a  bill  was  held  to  be  vitiated  by  the  dele- 
tion of  the  name  of  one  of  two  drawers,  who  was  also  an  indorser. 
This  had  been  done  by  mistake,  but  it  affected  the  question  of  relief 
between  the  two  drawers,  and  was  held,  therefore,  to  extinguish  the 
obligation.     In  Thomson  v.  Bell,  5th  July  1850,  a  past  due  bill  found  12  D.  1184. 
in  the  repositories  of  the  deceased  drawer,  torn  into  three  pieces,  was 
pasted  together,  and  a  charge  given  upon  it,  but  the  Lords  held  it  to 
be  no  warrant  for  summary  diligenca 

Another  grand  source  of  nullity  from  alterations  in  bills  exists  in 
the  operation  of  the  stamp  laws.     Under  these  it  is  held,  that  any 

*  The  case  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  v.  Samson^  13th  July  1858,  is  to  the  same  20  D.  1246. 
effect.    Lord  Cowan,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  states  fully  the  law  on  this 
subject  both  io  England  and  Scotland. 
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Alteration  in  material  alteration  upon  a  bill  or  note,  after  it  is  issued,  is  in  effect 
fbotk:d  bt'the  ^^^  creation  of  a  new  instrument,  and  the  document  is,  therefore, 
ffTAMP  LAWS,  rendered  void  for  want  of  a  new  stamp.  This  is  a  defect  which  the 
2  S.  446.         consent  of  parties  cannot  remedy ;  Fleming  v.  Scott,  1  st  July  1 823. 

Here,  after  delivery,  the  original  drawer  and  indorser  deleted  his  signa- 
ture as  drawer,  and  another  party  signed  as  drawer  and  first  indorser. 
The  Court  considered  the  bill  null  as  a  document  of  debt,  both  at 
common  law  and  under  the  Stamp  Act  It  was  attempted  afterwards 
to  establish  a  claim  upon  the  same  bill  in  an  ordinaiy  action,  but 
9  S.  574.  without  success,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  case  of  Young's 

13  S.  813.        Trustees  v.  The  Paidey  Bank,  10th  March  1831.     In  MiOer,  M'Kay, 

and  Co.  v.  Robertson,  21st  May  1835,  a  promissory-note,  altered  in  the 

14  &  898.        date  after  delivery,  was  adjudged  void.    In  Homes  v.  Purves,  7th  June 

1836,  a  promissory-note  and  bill  were  held  null,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  obligant  having  subscribed  both,  after  they  were  issued  as 
completed  instruments. 

Supra,  p.  358.  We  have  already  seen  the  House  of  Lords  reserving  to  a  party  non- 
suited, when  founding  upon  a  vitiated  bill,  rights  of  action  upon  a 

5  S.  876.  previous  bill,  of  which  it  was  a  renewal  The  case  oiSoutar^s  Bepre- 
senta/tives  v.  Soutar,  29th  June  1827,  is  an  example  of  a  claim  esta- 
blished upon  an  original  bill,  when  the  renewal  was  vitiated. 

Altbrationin       It  is  thus  firmly  established,  that  alteration  in  a  material  part  of  a 

IvHTOFPAn^    ^^^^  renders  it  null  at  common  law  as  against  parties  not  consenting 

TiBB  BEFORE      to  tho  chaugc,  and  null  under  the  Stamp  Acts,  although  authorised 

ISSUE.  |jy  ^j^^  parties,  if  made  after  the  instrument  is  issued     But,  if  the 

alteration  be  made  before  acceptance,  the  bill  will  not  be  vitiated, 
even  although  the  change  be  in  a  material  part,  although  it  may 
prevent  it  from  forming  the  ground  of  summary  diligenca     In  the 

F.  C.  case  of  Brycer.  Dickson,  16th  November  1810,  it  was,  no  doubt,  held, 

that  a  bill  was  vitiated  by  an  alteration  in  the  terra  of  payment, 
although  proof  was  offered  that  the  alteration  was  made  in  order  to 
correct  a  mistake  at  the  time  of  writing  out  the  bilL  But  this  deci- 
sion has  not  been  followed  as  an  authority,  and  it  is  in  opposition 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  judgments  pronounced  both  before  and 

M.  17059.  since.  In  Henderson  v.  Hay,  20th  February  1802,  a  bill,  dated  in 
1 799,  was  first  by  mistake  made  payable  in  ]  780,  which  was  corrected 
to  1800.     The  Court  did  not  regard  this  as  a  vitiation,  but  as  a  mere 

u  S.  544.  blunder  by  the  writer  of  the  bill  at  the  time  of  writing  it  In  White- 
head v.  Henderson,  19th  February  1836,  a  proof  was  allowed  of  an 
averment,  that  an  alteration  in  the  date  of  a  bill  had  been  made  bj 
the  writer  of  it  with  consent  of  the  acceptors,  at  the  time  it  was 
written.  The  proof  failed,  but  the  allowing  of  it  shows  that  the 
averment  was  considered  relevant  to  obviate  the  plea  of  vitiation. 

2  s.  442.  ^^  Sutherland  y.  Morrison,  1st  July  1823,  an  alteration  in  the  date 
of  a  bill,  made  by  the  acceptor  himself,  was  held  not  to  be  a  ground 
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even  for  suspending  summary  diligence.  The  recent  decision  of 
M*Ro8tie  Y.  HcUley,  18th  November  1849,  shows  a  proof  allowed  12  D.  124. 
before  answer,  that  the  date  of  a  bill,  though  written  upon  an  erasure, 
was  the  true  date,  and  that  it  was  so  written  when  the  bill  was  made 
and  delivered.  This  was  allowed,  however,  only  to  support  the 
instrument  as  a  document  of  debt,  the  Court  holding  the  exf<icie 
irregularity  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  the  privilege  of  summary  exe- 
cution. This  was  clearly  settled  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  same  12  D.  8I6. 
case. 

There  are  various  decisions  to  the  effect,  that  immaterial  altera-  Immaterial 
tions  do  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  bill  or  note.     In  MiU  v.  RusseU,  ^^™ution8 

,  m  m  ,  m  "    BILLS,    ETC. 

16th  January  1810,  an  mdorsee,  having  through  ignorance  written  p  q, 

his  name  upon  the  face  of  the  bill,  drew  his  pen  through  it.     The 

Court  regarded  this  as  an  innocent  blunder,  and  refused  to  suspend 

a  charge.    In  BeaMie  v.  Haltburton,  18th  February  1823,  the  place  of  2  S.  225. 

payment  of  a  bill  being  sufficiently  expressed  without  reading  part  of 

it,  which  was  written  upon  an  erasure,  the  Court  refused  to  suspend 

the  diligence  upon  that  ground.  In  M^Ara  v.  Watson^  3d  June  1823,  2  S.  360. 

the  Christian  name  of  an  indorsee  in  a  special  indorsation  having 

been  written  WUliam  instead  of  Thomas  by  mistake,  was  corrected. 

The  Court  found  the  bill  insufficient  to  warrant  summary  diligence, 

but  reserved  to  the  charger  his  claim  in  an  ordinary  action ;  and,  in 

Commercial  Bank  v.  Paton,  28th  June  1837,  a  promissory-note  hav- 15  S.  1202. 

ing  been  granted  bearing  to  be  for  "  wdue  in  trust  account/'  and  the 

name  of  the  truster  added  after  it  was  issued,  the  Court  held  the  bill 

not  to  be  thereby  vitiated.    The  addition  of  addresses  to  the  in- 

dorser's  names,  although  erroneous  and  copied  into  the  protest,  does 

not  vitiate  the  bill,  because  such  additions  are  immaterial,  and  not 

being  in  substantialibus  do  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 

biU ;  King  v.  Oreigkton^  23d  November  1841;  affirmed   11th  May  4  D.  62; 

jg^g^  2BeIl'BApp.81. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  alterations  upon  bills,  it  is  necessary  to  Altebatioh  of 
keep  in  view  the  principle  applied  to  skeleton  bills,  which,  we  have  f^^^^al^ 
seen,  are  those  issued  blank  with  the  acceptor's  signature,  and  cany  oehoe  of  ac- 
an  implied  authority  to  render  him  liable  to  any  amount  which  the  Sd^^° 
stamp  is  capable  of  bearing.     Upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been 
held,  that,  when  a  bill  is  issued  in  such  a  state,  that  the  sum  can  be 
altered  without  necessarily  exciting  suspicion,  such  a  fraud  will  not 
exempt  from  liability  to  a  bond  fide  onerous  holder  the  acceptor  and 
indorsers,  who  have  issued  and  transmitted  the  instrument  in  a  form 
liable  to  such  misuse  ;  Pagan  v.  Wylie,  19th  June  1793.     In  this  M.  I66O. 
case,  a  bill  accepted  for  eight  pounds  was  altered  into  eighty-four,  by 
interpolation  upon  a  blank  space  after  the  word  eighL    It  was  held 
by  the  Court,  that  *^  the  circumstance  of  leaving  a  blank  must  be 
"  held  as  a  tacit  mandate  from  the  parties  whose  names  were  upon 
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M.  1453,  and 
Bell'B  Folio 
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"  the  bill,  intrusting  the  holder  with  the  power  of  filling  it  up,  and 
"  they  refused,  therefore,  to  suspend  a  charge  for  the  full  amount" 
And,  in  the  case  o{  Stewart  v.  Bird,  14th  November  1822,  the  same 
principle  was  applied,  where  a  bill  was  alleged  to  have  been  altered  in 
the  date  from  4th  to  14th  March  ;  but  as  this  was  not  done  in  a  sus- 
picious manner,  and  the  document  was  ex  facie  unexceptionable,  a  bill 
of  suspension  was  refused.  But,  when  such  an  alteration  is  obvious^ 
and  capable  of  detection  by  ordinary  vigilance,  the  indorsee,  who 
purchases  a  document  thus  observably  vitiated,  will  himself  suffer  the 
loss ;  Watsons  v.  Thomson  and  Go,,  27th  June  1798.  Here  a  bill 
accepted  for  sijcty  pounds  was  altered  so  as  to  bear  the  words  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  But  this  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  sum  an  "awkward  and  crowded  appearance,"  and  the  Court, 
therefore,  suspended  the  charge,  thus  throwing  the  loss  upon  the 
bankers  who  had  discounted  the  bill.  The  effect  of  an  alteration,  as 
depending  upon  its  obviousness,  or  capability  of  detection  by  ordinaiy 
care,  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  Orahame  v.  Gillespie  and  Go,,  27th 
January  1795,  where  of  two  bills,  in  both  of  which  the  amount  had 
been  fraudulently  increased,  one  was  found  not  actionable,  the 
alteration  upon  it  being  obvious,  while  the  other,  which  was  not 
suspicious  in  appearance,  was  sustained  as  affording  the  indorsee  a 
claim  for  the  increased  value. 


Vide  note, 
p.  364. 
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Dti£  negotiation  of  bills  and  notes. — In  order  to  preserve  its  privi- 
leges and  recourse  against  all  the  parties  liable,  a  bill  must  not  only 
be  entire  and  unvitiated,  it  must  also  be  duly  negotiated — that  is, 
the  holder  must  present  it  for  acceptance,  when  that  is  necessary, 
and  after  acceptance,  or  without  it,  if  it  be  unnecessary,  he  must 
present  it  at  the  proper  time  and  place  for  payment ;  and  upon 
failure  to  accept  or  to  pay,  he  must  protest,  and  give  notice  to  the 
parties  liable.  These  steps  constitute  due  negotiation,  and  we  are 
now  to  point  out  the  rules  by  which  they  are  conducted. 

It  is  chiefly  in  bills  drawn  payable  after  sight,  that  acceptance  is 
requisite,  there  being  no  data  for  fixing  the  time  of  payment  of  bills 
after  sight,  until  the  exhibition  to  the  drawee  is  made,  and  the  date 
of  it  determined,  either  by  his  acceptance  with  a  date  subjoined  to 
it,  or  if  he  refuse  to  accept,  by  a  protest  for  non-acceptanca  The 
first  duty,  then,  of  one  who  receives  a  bill  payable  so  many  days  or 
months  after  sight  is  to  present  it  for  acceptance  ;  and  here  the  law 
has  allowed  some  degree  of  latitude.  A  bill  of  this  description  is 
regarded  as  a  letter  of  credit  in  favour  of  the  payee,  as  to  which  he 
may  use  discretion  within  moderate  bounds  in  presenting  it,  so  as 
to  make  the  date  of  payment  suitable  to  his  own  convenience.  A 
prudent  man  of  business  will,  no  doubt,  present  without  any  delay,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  question  or  accident ;  but  the  cases  of  Innes 
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V.  Oordon,  7th  February  1736,  and  Andrew  v.  8ytne  and  Co.^  21st  M.  1584. 
November  1759,  show,  that  immediate  presentment  is  not  indispen- 
sable.   In  the  one  case,  a  bill  at  fourteen  dajs'  sight  was  retained  by 
the  holder  ten  days  before  presentment  for  acceptance,  and  a  loss 
having  arisen  by  the  acceptor's  absconding,  it  was  held  that  there 
had  been  due  negotiation.     The  other  case  is  to  the  like  effect.    But 
although  bills  after  sight  are  thus  exempted  from  the  most  rigorous 
rules  of  negotiation,  they  must  be   presented  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  be  determined  by  usage  and  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  the  question  of  due  presentment  being  one  for  a  jury. 
In  the  case  of  FaUs  v.  Porterfieldy  1 7th  June  1 766,  the  holders  of  a  M.  1593. 
bill,  payable  three  days  after  sight,  were  found  to  have  lost  their 
recourse,  by  allowing  it  to  lie  in  the  drawee's  hands  unaccepted  for 
nearly  a  month.     Promissory-notes,  also,  from  their  nature,  as  appli-  Pkomibbory- 
cable  more  properly  to  the  constitution  of  a  debt  than  its  instant  be'^bntbd^ 
recovery,  are  not  subject  to  rigorous  rules  of  negotiation  in  this  par-  immediately. 
ticular,  unless  their  nature  or  terms,  or  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  transaction,  are  such  as  to  impose  immediate  presentment  as  a 
duty  on  the  payee.     Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  the  Leith  Banking  14  S.  332. 
Company  v.  Walker's  Trustees,  22d  January  1836,  a  promissory-note 
payable  on  demand  was  held  to  be  duly  negotiated,  although  not 
presented  for  payment  till  more  than  five  months  after  its  date, 
Lords  MoNOBSiFF  and  Mbbwtk  marking  the  difference  between  a  bill, 
of  which  the  object  is  instant  payment,  and  a  promissory-note,  which 
is  rather  intended  to  serve  as  evidence  of  a  debt,  and  in  this  case 
was  plainly  not  intended  to  be  immediately  enforced. 

When  bills  are  payable  at  a  certain  time  after  date,  or  upon  a  day  Prbsentmekt 
specified,  it  is  unnecessary  to  present  them  until  they  are  due,  because  pj"kd  by  bill. 
the  term  of  payment  is  precisely  fixed  by  the  instrument  itself;  Fer-  m.  1658. 
gusson  v.  Malcolm,  16th  February  1727  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Jammof?  M.  1579. 
V.  OiUespies,  28th  June  1749,  a  bill,  dated  21st  February,  and  payable 
18th  May,  not  having  been  presented  for  acceptance,  and  only  pro- 
tested for  non-payment  when  due,  was  found,  upon  the  report  of  mer- 
chants in  London  and  Edinburgh,  to  have  been  duly  negotiated. 
This  is  so  early  fixed,  that  in  the  case  of  The  National  Bank  v.  u  S.  402. 
Robertson,  3d  February  1836,  bills  drawn  at  sixty  days'  date  not 
haying  been  presented  until  due,  a  party  who  had  guaranteed  the 
regular  acceptance  of  them,  was  held  to  be  liable.     But,  while  this  is 
the  rule  as  regards  recourse  against  the  drawee,  a  different  principle 
takes  effect  in  regulating  presentment  as  a  duty  owing  by  one  party 
to  another;  and,  when  a  bill  is  negotiated  through  an  agent,  or  trans- 
mitted to  a  payee  with  instructions  to  present,  then  presentment  for 
acceptance  is  incumbent ;  and  in  Dunlop  v.  Hamilton  and  Co.,  1 6th  F.  C. 
January  1810,  a  bank  agent  was  held  liable  for  the  contents  of  a  bill 
payable  four  days  after  date,  in  consequence  of  neglect  to  present  it 
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for  acceptance.  This  decision  is  upon  the  principle  stated  in  the 
opinion  of  English  counsel,  which  is  given  in  the  report,  that  ''  the 
acceptance  of  a  bill  adds  greatly  to  its  security,  and,  if  it  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  holder  to  his  agent  before  it  becomes  due,  it  can  be 
**  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  latter  should  make  use  of  it  as 
may  be  most  beneficial  to  his  principal,  and,  consequently,  tliat  he 
should  procure  immediate  acceptance,  in  order  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  the  bill." 
When  a  bill  is  not  accepted  upon  presentment,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  holder  to  cause  it  to  be  protested  for  non-acceptance.  The 
protest  fixes  the  date  of  sight  by  the  drawee,  and,  when  the  date 
of  payment  so  ascertained  shall  arrive,  it  is  still  the  holder's  duty 
to  demand  payment,  as  the  drawee  may  be  prepared  to  pay,  though 
he  was  not  prepared  to  accept.  If  payment  shall  not  be  duly 
made  when  the  bill  is  so  presented,  then  another  protest  will  be 
taken  for  non-payment.  When  an  accepted  bill,  or  one  not  re- 
quiring acceptance,  is  not  duly  paid,  it  is  protested  for  non-payment 
only.* 

A  bill  is  due  strictly  upon  the  day  of  payment  which  it  names, 
and,  when  it  is  payable  so  many  days  or  months  after  date  or  sight, 
the  dav  of  the  date  of  the  bill  is  excluded  in  the  calculation.  In  the 
case  of  payment  at  so  many  months,  the  calculation  is  by  calendar 
months,  and  not  by  lunar  months.  The  creditor  is  entitled  to  protest 
upon  the  day  following  the  day  of  payment  thus  ascertained.  But 
by  the  common  usage  of  mercantile  nations,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  where  the  indulgence  has  been  abrogated  by  the  Code,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  called  days  of  grace,  are  allowed  to  the  creditor, 
to  make  his  demand,  and  protest.  The  number  of  the  days  of  grace 
varies  in  different  countries.  AtFrankfort-on-the-Maineitisfourdays; 
in  Leipsic,  five  ;  in  Venice,  six  ;  at  Dantzic,  ten ;  at  Hamburgh  and 
Stockholm,  twelve ;  at  Rome,  fifteen ;  and  Oenoa,  thirty.  In  Scotland 
and  England,  the  number  of  days  of  grace  is  three,  which  are  reckoned 
exclusive  of  the  day  on  which  the  bill  is  payable,  but  inclusive  of  the 
last  day  of  grace.  The  days  of  grace  are  not  a  privilege  to  the  debtor, 
but  are  indulged  to  the  creditor,  who  may  protest  his  bill  upon  any 
one  of  them,  without  losing  recourse  against  the  drawer  and  indorsers. 

*  Now,  bj  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  60,  §  13,  "  where 
any  inland  bill  of  exchange  shall  be  presented  lor  acceptance  or  payment,  and  the  same 
shall  be  dishonoared  by  not  being  accepted  or  paid ;  or  where  any  promiBsory-note  shall 
be  presented  for  payment*  and  dishonoured  by  not  being  paid,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that 
a  notarial  protest  shall  be  taken  on  such  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory-note  in  order  to 
preserve  recourse  against  the  drawer  or  indorser  of  such  bill  or  promissory -note  respec- 
tively ;  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  such  presentment  and  dishonour,  to  the  effect  of 
preserving  recourse,  as  aforesaid,  by  other  competent  evidence,  either  written  or  parole : 
Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  taken  to  affect  the  necessity  for  a 
notarial  protest  in  order  to  entitle  the  holder  of  any  bill  or  note  to  proceed  with  summary 
diligence  thereon.*' 
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But,  in  order  to  preserve  recourse  against  these  parties,  the  protest 
must  be  taken  upon  one  of  the  days  of  graca   Accordingly,  a  protest  ^^  note, 
was  found  incompetently  taken  upon  the  day  of  payment,  the  non-  ^' 
payment  not  being  fully  established  until  that  day  is  entirely  elapsed ; 
Charles  v.  Skirving,  2d  July  1788  ;  and,  if  the  protest  be  delayed  till  ^-  i^i^* 
after  the  last  day  of  grace,  then  recourse  is  lost  against  the  drawer 
and  indorsers.     This  is  expressly  enacted  by  the  41st  section  (still  in 
force)  of  the  Act  12  Geo.  iii.  cap.  72,  which  declares,  "  that  all  inland 
bills  and  promissory-notes  shall  be  protested,  in  like  manner  as 
foreign  bills,  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  days  of  grace,  other- 
**  wise  there  shall  be  no  recourse  against  the  drawers  and  indorsers."  ^^  note. 
See  the  case  of  Jarron  v.  Smith  A  Co.^  I7th  June  1803.     Here  a  bill  ?1      *  „ 
was  dated  30th  April,  and  payable  three  months  after  date.    The  of  Exchange." 
protest  was  taken  on  3d  August,  and  the  holder  maintained  that  it  '^PP^  ^^-  ^^' 
was  properly  so  taken,  the  bill  being  dated  upon  the  last  day  of  April, 
and  payable,  as  he  argued,  upon  the  last  day  of  July.  The  report  bears, 
that,  by  the  practice  of  merchants,  the  2d  of  August  was  the  last  day 
of  grace,  so  that  a  bill,  drawn  upon  30th  April,  at  three  months,  is 
payable  upon  30th  July.     The  case  of  Fergusaon  &  Go,  v.  BeU\  17th  M.  w»  "  Bill," 
June  1803,  is  an  example  of  recourse  lost  by  neglecting  to  protest    PP*"^  ^• 
before  the  expiration  of  the  days  of  grace  ;  and  Mr.  Bell  has  preserved 
a  decision.  The  British  Linen  Company  v.  Hepburn,  19  th  May  1807,  i  Comm.  4ii, 
in  which  a  protest,  not  made  till  the  day  after  the  third  day  of  grace, 
was  found  too  late.     When  the  last  day  of  grace  is  a  Sunday,  or  a 
holiday,  the  protest  must  be  taken  on  the  day  preceding ;  Smith  Js  M.  1612. 
Payne  v.  Lavng,  Arthur^  4b  Cb.,  29th  June  1786,  and  the  previous 
decisions  there  referred  to.     By  these  authorities  it  is  conclusively 
established,  that  a  bill  or  note  must  be  protested  for  non-payment 
upon  one  of  the  days  of  grace,  in  order  to  preserve  recourse  against 
the  indorsers  and  drawer.     It  is  different,  however,  as  regards  the 
acceptor  or  grantor,  and  the  protest  may  be  taken  at  any  time  within 
six  months  from  the  falling  due,  to  the  effect  of  recording  such  pro- 
test, and  using  summary  diligence  against  them.     We  have  already  Supra,  p.  343. 
seen,  that,  when  a  bill  drawn  payable  at  sight  is  accepted  without 
any  date  appended  to  the  acceptance,  the  date  of  the  bill  is  the  date 
of  payment,  and,  to  preserve  similar  recourse  against  the  acceptor  in 
that  case,  therefore,  the  protest  must  be  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  the  bill ;  Moffat  v.  Marshall,  31st  January  1838.  I6  S.  406. 


When  no  place  of  payment  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  or  note,  'Pi^ck  of  prb- 
the  general  rule  is,  that  it  must  be  presented,  whether  for  acceptance  ®^**™'^'^' 
or  for  payment,  to  the  drawee  or  grantor  personally,  or  at  his  resi- 
dence.    By  holding  out  a  particular  place  as  that  where  he  is  to  be 
found,  and  designating  it  as  his  office  for  all  purposes,  a  party  may, 
by  his  conduct,  fix  that  as  the  proper  place  of  presentment  for  6  D.  17. 
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Place  OP  acceptance;  Robertson  v.  Burdekin,  14th  November  1843.  But,  if 
—S^d^***^^'  a  place  of  payment  is  named,  that  forms  a  condition  of  the  instni- 
ment,  and  presentment  must  be  made  at  the  place  specified,  other- 
wise recourse  will  be  lost  against  the  drawer  and  indorsera  If 
the  drawee  be  dead,  presentment  should  be  made  at  the  house  where 
1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  he  last  resided.  By  the  Statute  1st  &  2d  Geo.  iv.  cap.  78,  it  is 
enacted,  that,  when  a  bill  is  accepted,  and  a  place  of  payment 
named  by  the  acceptor,  that  shall  be  deemed  a  general  acceptance, 
which  means  that  the  acceptor  will  be  liable  as  usual,  although  pre- 
sentment may  not  be  made  at  the  place  specified.  But,  if  the  acceptor 
specifies  a  place,  and  adds  the  words,  **  and  not  otherwise,"  or  **  and 
''  not  elsewhere/'  this  is  a  qualified  acceptance,  and  the  acceptor  will 
not  remain  liable  in  the  event  of  the  holder  failing  to  demand  pay- 
ment, upon  the  day  the  bill  falls  due,  at  the  place  specified.  If  a 
place  of  payment,  therefore,  is  specified,  presentment  must  be  made, 
and  the  protest  taken,  at  that  place.  If  no  place  is  specified,  this 
must  be  done  in  presence  of  the  acceptor,  or  at  his  residence,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  mercantile  company,  at  their  place  of  business.  If  neither 
the  acceptor  nor  his  residence  can  be  found,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
clearly  settled  what  course  should  be  taken.  It  has  been  held  that  a 
protest  at  the  head  burgh  of  the  county  of  the  debtor's  last  residence 
M.  1449.  is  ineffectual ;  Glendinning's  Creditors  v.  Montgomery,  1 4th   June 

ii.  p.  14.  1 745.     The  compilers  of  the  Juridical  Styles  say,  that,  when  the  party 

cannot  be  found,  the  protest  should  be  taken  at  the  exchange  and 

market  cross,  and,  if  he  is  out  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  market  cross  of 

p.  543.  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  shore  of  Leith  ;  while  Mr.  Thomson  suggests, 

that  it  should  be  at  the  party's  last  residence.    In  a  matter  of  doubt, 

it  may  be  advisable,  where  practicable,  to  act  upon  both  of  these  sug- 

RuLE  OF  PBE-    gestiona     In  England,  the  rule  is,  that,  where  the  party  or  his  resi- 

England  '^      dence  cannot  be  found,  due  diligence  must  be  used  to  discover  him, 

and  the  question  of  due  diligence  is  for  a  jury.     But,  although  pre- 
sentment must  be  made  at  the  place  specified,  or  other  proper  place, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  place  be  specified  in  the  protest ;  and,  in 
F.  c.  the  case  of  Commercial  Bank  v.  Hannah,  24th  February  1818,  a  pro- 

test being  challenged,  upon  the  ground  that  it  bore  only  to  have  been 
''  duly  protested,''  without  specifying  that  it  was  protested  at  the 
place  of  payment,  the  Court  considered  they/^ords"  duly  protested" 
as  inferring  that  the  protest  had  been  taken  with  all  the  solemnities 
required  by  law,  and  on  that  ground,  as  well  as  the  general  practice 
8  D.  146.  of  notaries,  held  the  protest  valid.  In  Cordon  v.  Stephen,  28th  No- 
vember 1845,  a  bill  being  accepted  payable  at  "  the  Bank  Office  in 
"  Dundee,"  where  there  were  several  banks,  application  was  made  for 
payment  at  them  all,  and  the  protest  bore,  that  it  was  duly  protested 
where  payable.  This  was  challenged  on  the  ground  of  the  protest 
being  indefinite,  but  the  Court  sustained  it.     But,  when  it  is  dis- 
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tiDctly  alleged  that  presentment  was  made,  and  the  protest  taken  at 
a  wrong  place,  that  allegation  is  relevant,  if  proved,  to  nullify  the 
diligence  ;  Stocks  v.  Milier,  23d  November  1822.  2  S.  35. 

Although  the  protest  must  be  made  by  a  notary,  it  is  not  necessary  Mode  op 
that  he  be  present  when  the  bill  is  presented,  and  he  is  warranted  in  *'"<>'r'»*rJNo. 
making  the  protest  upon  the  report  of  his  clerk  or  other  trustworthy 
person  employed   by  him;   Macartney  v.  Hannahy   11th   February 
1817.     In  this  case  it  was  proved,  that  this  mode  of  protesting,  viz., 
upon  the  report  of  a  clerk  or  other  person,  was  the  ordinary  practice  Hume,  76. 
of  all  the  notaries  in  Glasgow,  except  one,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
sanctioned  by  universal  usage.    But,  if  the  notary  is  misinformed,  the 
party  who  has  failed  duly  to  present  is  liable  for  the  consequences ; 
Houldsworih  v.  The  British  Linen  Go.y  19th  December  1850.     Here  a  13  D.37G. 
bill  for  grass  rent  having  been  returned  by  a  bank  to  the  drawer  with 
a  protest  for  non-payment,  the  bank  was  found  liable  not  only  for 
direct  damage,  but  also  for  damages  awarded  to  the  tenant  against 
the  landlord  for  wrongous  sequestration,  it  being  proved  that  the  bill 
had  not  been  duly  presented. 

The  protest  is  not  generally  written  out  in  its  extended  form  when  Notiho. 
taken.  It  is  the  practice  merely  to  note  it,  which  is  done  by  the  notary 
marking  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  the  date,  his  own  initials,  and  the 
initials  of  the  witnesses     Noting  was  decided  to  be  sufficient  nego- 
tiation in  the  case  of  Brown  &  Co.  v.  Dunbar,  8th  December  1807  ;  M.  voce  "Bill,'* 
and  the  instrument  of  protest  may  be  extended  at  any  distance  of   ^^* 
time  afterwards,  within  forty  years.*     But,  although  a  notary  may 
thus  execute  a  protest  after  a  lapse  of  time,  he  must  have  authentic 
evidence  from  which  to  compile  it ;  and,  when  a  bill  has  not  been  Evidence  nb- 
noted,  or  other  authentic  memorandum  of  the  fact  preserved,  by  the  l^y^J^^ 
notary^  his  instrument  will  not  be  held  as  evidence  of  the  protest,  photbat. 
Such  evidence  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  notary's  protocol,  which 
was  a  book  anciently  kept  by  every  notary  as  a  record  of  his  notarial 
acts.     But  the  use  of  protocols  has  long  been  discontinued,  and  the 
noting  upon  the  bill  has  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  evidence 
from  which  instruments  of  protest  have   been  compiled  after  an 
interval  of  time.     The  validity  of  instruments  so  compiled  as  proof  of 
the  protest  (although  after  six  months  they  cannot  serve  for  dili- 
gence), is  undoubted.     In  Alexander  v.  Scott,  28th  November  1827,  6  S.  160. 
instruments  of  protest,  extended  fifteen  years  after  the  noting  of  the 
bills,  were  sustained.    Where  a  notarial  instrument  was  objectionable 
as  insufficiently  stamped,  a  second   instrument  not  liable  to  that 
objection  was  sustained,  and  the  prior  one  admitted  as  evidence  of 
materials  for  compiling  the  second ;  Balfour  v.  Lyle,  21st  July  1832.  lO  S.  863. 
But,  although  instruments  of  protest  may  thus  be  compiled  from 

*  Notarial  protest  is  now  nnnecessary  for  preserving  recourse  against  the  drawer  and  in- 
dorsers  ;  see  mprOf  note,  p.  364. 
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authentic  materials  at  any  time  within  the  period  of  prescription,  it 
is  necessary,  with  a  view  to  diligence,  that  they  be  recorded,  as  well 
as  completed,  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  payment 

When  the  protest  is  for  non-acceptance,  it  may  be  at  the  instance 
of  the  person  in  custody  of  the  bill  at  the  time,  and  a  protest  for  non- 
payment may  be  made  by  a  notary  at  the  request  of  any  one  acting 
for  the  holder  of  the  bill,  the  rule  being,  that  the  notary  is  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  party  making  the  request  is  the  one  in  the  bill,  or 
one  possessing  his  authority  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  name  of 
the  party  to  whom  the  bill  has  been  transferred  should  appear  ex 
facie  of  the  protest,  to  show  that  it  was  taken  at  his  instanca  So, 
a  protest  was  sustained,  which  was  taken  "at  the  request  of  the 
"  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London  ;"  Elder  y.  Young  and  Co^ 
15th  November  1854  Although  a  protest  be  taken  at  the  instance 
of  the  holder,  it  may  be  extended  afterwards  in  the  name  of  a  pre- 
vious indorser  who  has  an  onerous  title  as  by  paying  value  to  the 
protester  ;  Mackie  v.  HiUiard  and  Co.^  16th  June  1822.  The  pro- 
test is  a  very  simple  instrument  There  is  prefixed  an  exact  copy 
of  the  bill  or  note  with  the  acceptance  and  indorsations,  if  there 
are  any.  To  this  there  is  subjoined  a  certificate  by  the  notary,  com- 
mencing with  the  place  and  date ;  after  which  it  proceeds  as  follows, 
in  case  of  non-acceptance :  "  The  principai  bill  above  copied  tovu 
"  in  the  personal  presence  of  the  above-named  A."  (here  insert  the 
name  of  the  drawee),  "  duly  protested  by  me  notary-public  subscribing^ 
"  at  the  instance  of  B."  (here  insert  the  name  and  designation  of 
the  holder),  "  indorsee  and  holder  thereof  not  only  against  the  saidC^ 
*'  on  whom  the  same  is  draum,  for  non-acceptance,  but  also  against  the 
"  drawer  and  indorser  jointly  and  severally  for  recourse,  and  against 
*'  all  concerned  for  interest,  damages,  and  expenses,  as  accords,  in 
"  presence  of  D.  and  E.^  wtinesses  specially  called  to  the  premises/'  If 
the  bill  be  a  foreign  bill,  the  protest  is  also  for  exchange  and  rc- 
exchanga  There  is  not  time  here  minutely  to  explain  these  terms, 
but  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  they  express  the  loss  caused  by  the 
non-payment  of  the  bill,  with  reference  to  the  expense  of  remitting 
money  from  the  place  drawn  from  to  the  place  drawn  upon,  and  in 
making  the  money,  of  which  the  payee  has  been  disappointed, 
otherwise  available  to  him  at  the  same  time  and  place,  notwith- 
standing fluctuations  in  the  premium  of  exchange.  The  remarks 
already  made  are  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
test, and  it  need  only  be  noticed,  that,  although  the  instrument 
mentions  witnesses,  there  are  not  in  practice  any  witnesses  called 
to  the  presentment  and  protest  of  a  bill.  The  notary,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, in  accordance  with  the  ancient  form,  and  as  a  form  merely, 
inserts  any  names  he  chooses.  This  practice,  however  extraordinary, 
Hnme,  p.  76.     is  universal,  and  the  cases  of  Macartney  v.  Hannah,  11th  February 
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1817,  and  Stevenson  y,  Stewart  and  Lean,  14th  November  1764,  show  m.  1593. 
that  it  is  judicially  recognised  and  sustained.  When  the  day  of  pay- 
ment of  a  bill,  previously  protested  for  non-acceptance,  has  arrived, 
it  must,  if  not  paid,  be  protested  for  non-payment.  This  protest 
refers  to  the  former  one,  and  its  terms  will  be  found  in  the  Styles  of 
the  Juridical  Society.  When  an  accepted  bill  is  protested  for  non- 
payment, the  protest  bears  to  be  against  the  acceptor  for  non-pay- 
mient  of  the  contents,  and  against  the  drawer  and  other  indorsers 
conjunctly  and  severally  for  recourse,  and  ag{iinst  all  concerned  for 
interest,  damages,  and  expenses.  It  is  incompetent  to  include  pro- 
tests of  more  than  one  bill  in  one  instrument ;  Napier  v.  Careony  2  S.  622. 
17th  January  1824. 

The  notaiy  who  protests  a  bill  must  not  himself  have  an  interest  Who  may  act 
in  it,  or  stand  in  the  position  of  creditor.     But  the  objection  of  rela-  ^  "*^'*^^"^- 
tionship  is  not  admitted  to  annul  a  protest.     The  objection  of  interest 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  Russell  v.  Kirk,  27th  November  1827,  where  6  S.  133. 
a  protest,  having  been  taken  by  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  was  found  inept ; 
and,  in  Farries  v.  Smi^,  9th  June  1813,  the  Court  expressed  an  F-  C. 
opinion,  that  it  was  irregular  and  unsuitable  for  the  managing  part- 
ner of  a  bank  to  act  as  notary-public  in  protesting  bills  at  the  instance 
of  the  bank,  although  a  mere  stock-holder  would  not  be  disqualified. 
A  notary  cannot  protest  a  bill  of  which  he  is  himself  the  drawer  and 
indorser,  for  that  is  himself  to  certify  the  fact,  which  is  to  be  the 
foundation  of  his  own  recourse  ;  Leith  Banking  Go.  v.  WaUcer^s  Trus- 14  S.  332. 
tees,  22d  January  1836.     But,  in  the  case  of  Mackenzie  v.  Smith,  23d  9  S.  52. 
November  1830,  it  was  not  considered  a  fatal  objection  to  a  protest, 
that  the  notary  had  formerly  been  a  partner  of  the  drawer,  the  part- 
nership having  actually  terminated,  although  without  sufficient  noti- 
fication.    The  objection  of  relationship  was  repelled  in  the  case  of 
Reid  V.  GrincUay,  19th  November  1830,  where  the  notary  making  the  9  S.  3i. 
protest  was  the  son  of  the  creditor  in  the  bill 

Notice  of  Dishonour. — ^When  acceptance  or  payment  of  a  bill  or  To  whom  no- 
note  is  refused,  the  holder  must  not  only  protest,  he  must  also  give  our  ktcemaby! 
notice  to  those  liable  in  recourse.     The  only  safe  course  is  to  notify 
the  dishonour  to  all  parties  whom  he  intends  to  hold  liable,  because 
each  party  is  entitled  to  receive  notice ;  and,  if  the  holder  content 
himself  with  giving  notice  only  to  the  party  who  indorsed  to  him,  his 
recourse  will  not  be  preserved  against  the  other  indorsers  and  the 
drawer,  if  the  previous  indorser  shall  neglect  to  give  notice.     No  Notice  op  w- 
doubt,  when  the  indorsers  in  succession  give  notice  without  delay  to  BAca^orinER. 
those  from  whom  they  derived  right,  that  will  be  due  negotiation, 
and  preserve  the  holder's  recourse  against  the  earlier  indorsers  and 
drawer,  although   some  time  must   necessarily  elapse  before  these 
parties  are  apprised  by  this  circuitous  method.     In  Clarkson  v.  Ball,  lO  S.  17. 
17th  November  1831,  a  bill  being  dishonoured  which  had  passed 
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through  the  hands  of  five  indorsera,  eacli  gave  notice,  and  received 

payment  from  his  own  indorser,  and  thus  the  first  indorser  did  not 

get  notice  until  the  sixth  day,  which  would  have  been  insufficient  had 

he  been  entitled  to  direct  notice  from  the  party  protesting.      The 

Court  did  not  decide  upon  the  objection,  but  it  appears  from  the 

report  to  have  been  abandoned  under  the  advice  of  the  eminent 

counsel  in  the  case.     But,  when  the  last  indorser,  upon  receiving 

notice,  neglects  to  notify  in  turn  to  the  other  indorsers  or  drawer,  the 

holder's  recourse  against  these  parties  is  not  preserved  by  his  own 

M.  1606.  notice  given  to  the  last  indorser ;  Elliot  v.  Bell,  14th  February  1781. 

NoTicB  OF  ms.  The  notice  must  be  explicit ;  it  must  specify  and  distinguish  the  bill 

be'explicit.      protested,  by  its  date,  sum,  and  other  particulars.    The  necessity  of 

this  is  obvious,  when  we  attend  to  the  purpose  of  the  notice,  which  is, 

that  the  indorser,  to  whom  it  is  given,  may  be  enabled,  and  may  be 

in  safety,  to  take  steps  for  securing  relief  against  the  party  liable  to 

him.     But  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  hold  himself  safe  to  take 

steps  for  attaching  the  property  of  another  by  arrestment  or  other 

diligence,  unless  the  description  of  the  bill  be  so  distinct,  full,  aud 

particular,  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

M.  1570.  Accordingly,  in  Johnston  v.  Hogg,  21  st  July  1 747,  a  letter,  intimating 

that  the  writer  had  drawn  upon  the  indorser  for  £150,  *'  for  retiring 

"  a  bill  of  his  for  that  sum,"  was  held  not  to  be  such  a  notification 

of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill  in  question,  as  to  entitle  the  pursuer  to 

recourse. 

TiMK  wiTHiir         With  regard  to  the  time  within  which  notice  must  be  given,  the 

mu"t"be*?iven.  dictum  of  Mr.  Erskine,  that  the  dishonour  must  be  intimated  within 

Inst.  iii.  2. 33.  three  posts  at  furthest,  is  not  of  any  authority,  and  the  matter  is  now 

regulated  by  Statute.  The  Act  12  Geo.  in.  cap.  72,  declares  in  its 
41st  section,  with  regard  to  foreign  bills,  that  the  notification  of  dis- 
honour shall  be  made  within  such  time  as  is  required  by  the  usage 
and  custom  of  merchants.  Bills  drawn  in  Scotland  upon  England, 
and  vice  versd,  are,  with  regard  to  this  matter,  held  to  be  foreign  bills  ;* 
and  the  limit  of  time  within  which  the  dishonour  of  these  must  be 
notified  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  decision  in  Scotland.  In 
England,  it  is  settled,  that  the  notice  must  be  despatched  by  the  post 
of  the  day  following  the  dishonour  or  the  intelligence  of  it ;  and  this 
may  be  regarded  as  the  rule  also  in  Scotland.f  The  Statute,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  fixes  the  time  for  giving  notice  of  the  dishonour  of 

*  Now,  all  billg  drawn  within  the  United  Kingdom  on  any  party  within  the  United  King- 
dom are  to  be  held  inland  bills  ;  see  aupra^  note,  p.  328 ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  matter 
of  notice,  which  remains  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  bills— in/r-a,  p.  371,  note. 
Bell's  Ct«ra.  f  This  was  decided  to  be  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  conformity  with  a  dictum  of  Professor 

6  edn.  i.  417.       Beirs,  similar  to  that  in  the  text;  Mackenzie  v.  Dott,  18th  July  1861.    An  inland  loll  was 
23  D.  1310.        protested  on  Saturday,  and  the  delivery  of  a  letter  containing  notice  of  dishonour  at  the 

residence  of  the  drawer  on  the  Monday  following,  was  held  to  be  sufficient,  in  terms  of  the 
14th  section  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  to  preserve  recourse. 
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inland  bills  by  the  same  clause,  which  declares  it  sufficient  to  preserve 
recourse,  if  notice  is  given  within  fourteen  days  after  the  protest  is 
taken  ;  and  this  fixes  the  rule  absolutely  as  between  the  holder  and 
the  drawer.*    But  the  rule  has  not  been  held  by  the  Court  to  be  im- 
perative as  between  the  indorsers,  and  there  are  various  decisions  in 
which  notice  has  been  sustained  as  sufficient,  although  exceeding  the 
period  of  fourteen  days,  where  no  neglect  or  undue  delay  in  the 
circumstances  was   imputable  ;  Carrick  v.  Harper,  23d  May  1790  ;  M.  1614. 
Andrew  v.  Adam,  2d  June  1812.     But,  where  there  is  negligence,  a  F.  C. 
delay  of  two  or  three  days  will  subject  the  indorser  with  whom  it 
occurs;  Batchin  &  Birkmire  v.  Orrs,  18th  December  1792.     Here  Home,  p.  38. 
tliere  was  a  delay  of  two  or  three  posts  in  consequence  of  the  indorser 
having  gone  from  home  without  leaving  power  to  open  his  letters. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Statute,  by  its  terms,  which  specify 
the  three  days  of  grace,  refers  to  dishonour  by  non-payment  alone ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  a  bill  is  protested  for  non-acceptance,  the 
notification  must  be  immediate.     This  rule  applies,  too,  in  cases  of  Y^de  note, 
refusal  to  accept,  where  acceptance  is  not  necessary  ;  Banks  v.  Scott,  y^^^  „  77 
13th  November  1818.     It  is  not  necessary  that  notice  be  given  in  Evidencbok 
writing,  the  conveyance  of  the  fact  is  the  essential  thing,  and  that  ^^h^^oJ),. 
may  be  proved  prout  de  jure ;  Mill  v.  Salkeld  <fc  Co.,  12th  November  Hume,  p.  64. 
1805.     In  this  case  verbal  intimation  was  found  sufficient ;  and  other 
cases  to  the  same  eflFect  are  noticed  in  the  report.     In  Syme  v.  Fer-  F.  C. 
guson,  25th  June  1813,  the  Court  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  intimate  the  dishonour  of  a  bill  in  writing,  and  the 
Lord  Ordinary  having  allowed  a  proof  of  intimation  by  letter,  they 
altered,  and  allowed  a  proof  generally.     If  notice  be  despatched  by 
post,  that  exonerates  the  holder,  and  preserves  his  recourse,  although 
the  letter  is  not  received  ;  Henderson  v.  Duthie,  19th  January  1799 ;  Mf.voce  "Bill," 
Stewart  v.  Wright,  13th  December  1821.     The  holder  must  be  pre-  f  gfgia"'  ^' 
pared  with  evidence  of  the  despatch  of  the  notice,  but  the  Court  does 
not  insist  upon  rigid  and  precise  evidence,  and  will  sustain  a  reason- 
able proof ;  and,  in  the  cases  of  Galbraith  v.  Warden,  5th  February  Hume,  p.  79. 
1820,  and  Sandenmn  and  Miller  v.  Thomson,  12th  November  1831,  IQS.  4. 
evidence  of  the  regular  transmission  of  letters  from  the  offices  of  the 
respective  holders  was  held  sufficient  proof,  without  a  specific  deposi- 
tion as  to  the  letters  containing  the  notice,  and  although  in  the  latter 
case  there  was  not,  as  in  the  other,  a  copy  of  the  notice  retained. 
Again,  in  Stocks  v.  Aitken,  14th  November  1846,  no  copy  having  been  9  D.  75. 

»  Now,  by  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  60,  §  14,  it  is  enacted,  that,  "  Where  any  inland  bill  of 
"  exchange  shidl  be  presented  for  acceptance  or  payment,  and  such  acceptance  or  payment 
"  shall  be  lefused  ;  or  where  any  promissory 'note  shall  be  presented  for  payment,  and  pay- 
ment shall  be  refused,  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  such  bill  or  note  by  such  refusal  to  accept 
or  pay  shall,  in  order  to  entitle  the  holder  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  party,  be  given  in 
**  the  same  manner  and  within  the  same  time  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  foreign  bills  by 
"  the  hiw  of  ScotUnd." 
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preserved,  evidence  by  one  clerk  of  having  despatched  the  notice, 
along  with  proof  by  other  clerks  of  invariable  practice  to  send  such 
notices,  was  sustained  as  sufficient.  The  notice  must  be  correctly 
addressed.  In  MiUigan  v.  Barbour,  27th  February  1829,  the  notice 
was  held  insufficient,  having  been  addressed  to  ''  William  MiUigan, 
"  Stoop" — a  village  close  to  Dumfries,  which  was  the  post  town — while 
his  residence  was  at  "Trench,"  another  village  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Dumfries.  But  a  correct  address  will  be  presumed,  if  the 
contrary  be  not  proved ;  Robertson  v.  Oamack,  12th  December  1835. 
Proof  of  despatch  by  a  carrier  will  not  suffice,  but  the  delivery  must 
be  proved  ;  Brown  Y.Kerr,  14th  June  1809. 

The  rules  of  negotiation,  which  we  have  considered,  are  generally 
applicable,  and  their  observance  indispensable,  in  the  ordinary  case. 
But  there  are  a  few  exceptions  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular instrument,  or  of  the  position  and  liabilities  of  parties. 

We  have  already  seen  a  promissory-note  payable  on  demand  not 
held  liable  to  objection  on  the  ground  of  delay,  although  it  was  not 
presented  for  payment  during  several  months ;  and  there  is  a  case 
reported  by  Baron  Hume,  Jamieson  v.  Jamieson,  12th  February 
1812,  in  which  the  holder  of  a  promissory -note  payable  one  day  after 
date  was  not  held  bound  for  due  negotiation,  but  entitled  to  sue  the 
indorser  as  well  as  the  grantor,  two  years  after  the  date  of  payment, 
there  having  been  no  protest  or  notice. 

In  regard  to  bills,  the  rules  of  strict  negotiation  are  not  held  to 
apply  to  indorsees  who  acquire  right  to  them  after  the  date  of  pay- 
ment. In  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  indorsee  to  lose  no  time  in 
demanding  payment ;  but,  though  he  do  not  protest,  his  recourse  will 
not  be  losty  provided  he  give  notice  of  the  failure  to  pay  within  a 
reasonable  time  ;  Young  v.  Forbes,  29th  June  1749.  Mr.  Erskine 
holds,  that  an  indorsee,  who  receives  a  bill  as  security  for  a  debt,  is 
not  bound  duly  to  negotiate,  and  a  decision  to  that  effect  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Court  in  Murray  y,  Grosset,  16th  February  1762; 
but  the  decision  was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  who  also  re- 
versed a  similar  judgment  in  Reid  and  Co.  v.  Ooats,  21st  Februaiy 
1794. 

Notice  of  dishonour  is  not  requisite  to  preserve  recourse  against  a 
party,  although  he  be  the  drawer  or  indorser,  if  the  bill  was  granted 
for  his  accommodation,  in  which  case  he  is  the  proper  debtor,  and  lies 
under  the  same  obligation  to  provide  for  the  bill  as  the  acceptor 
does  ;  Ooldsmid  and  Moxon  v.  Macneil,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  26th  May 
1814.  In  this  case  the  proof  that  the  bill  was  for  the  drawer's 
accommodation  failed  ;  but  it  is  clearly  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  that  an  indorsee  is  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  notify  dis- 
honour, by  proving  that  the  bill  was  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
drawer.      Upon  the  same  principle,  co-obligants  in  a  bill  liable  in 
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relief  to  each  other  are  not  entitled  to  insist  for  due  negotiation  ^^       „ 

inter  se  ;  Jarron  v.  Smith  and  Go.,  1 7th  June  1803.  Appx-  No.  14* 

Tlie  question,  who  is  the  proper  debtor,  will  generally  solve  the  Eul«  for  db- 
question  of  liability,  or  right  to  notice,  and  the  drawer  and  indorser  terminino  who 
are  to  be  held  entitled  to  notice,  whenever  the  bill  has  not  been  for  to  notice. 
their  benefit     In  Orr  v.  Turnbull,  19th  June  1792,  a  party,  who  had  Hum«,  p.  36. 
indorsed  a  bill  to  accommodate  the   drawer,  was  held  entitled  to 
notice  of  dishonour,  and  liberated  by  the  want  of  notice.     In  Alex-  6.  8. 150. 
ander  v.  Scott,  28th  November  1827,  parties  bound  by  a  guarantee 
for  the  amount  of  bills  were  found  not  liable  for  such  of  the  bills  as 
had  not  been  duly  negotiated.     But  the  guarantor  himself  is  not 
entitled  to  notice  of  dishonour ;  Watt  v.  The  National  Bank,  28th  i  D.  827. 
May  1839.* 

When  the  absence  of  notice  is  occasioned  by  delay  granted  at  the  Waivinq  of 
request,  or  with  the  concurrence,  of  a  drawer  or  indorser,  he  is  not  "^*^"* 
entitled  to  plead  the  want  of  notice.     So,  where  the  indorsee  with 
consent  of  the  indorser  entered  into  a  composition-settlement  with 
tlie  grantor  of  a  promissory-note,  the  necessity  of  negotiation  was 
held   to  have  been  thereby  waived  ;   Watson  v.  Livingstone,  10th  2  S.  782. 
March  1824  ;  and  the  plea  was  held  barred  also  in  the  case  of  a  bill, 
which  the  drawer  induced  the  holder  to  delay  in  presenting  when 
due,  and  the  drawer  was  found  liable  ;  Caimds  Trustees  v.  Brown,  i4  S.  999. 
23d  June  1836.     Nor  is  a  party  entitled  to  notice,  when  he  shows 
by  his  correspondence  or  otherwise,  that  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  of 
dishonour,  notice  being  requisite,  not  as  a  solemnity  to  be  observed 
invariably,  but  only  for  information.     So,  where  the  payee  of  the 
promissory-note  informed  the  holder  before  the  date  of  payment,  that 
the  grantor  was  bankrupt^  and  requested  him  to  raise  diligence, 
there  was  held  to  be  no  necessity  for  notice  of  dishonour ;  Davidson  Hiime,  p.  34. 
V.  Ca/mpbelVs  Creditors,  25th  February  1791.     Again,  when  the  party  Negotiation, 
drawn  upon  has  no  funds  of  the  drawer,  the  holder  will  not  lose  his  ^^^^^  funuiT "^ 
recourse,  although  he  do  no  diligence,  for  in  this  case  the  drawer  of  the  dkawkb. 
suffers  no  damage  by  the  want  of  negotiation.     This  doctrine  is  stated 
in  tlie  case  of  Littlejohn,  already  referred  to.     See  also  Macadam  v.  M.  1569. 
MactviUiam,  14th  June  1787,  and  HiU  v.  Menzies  and  -4nder.9on'«M.  1 613. 
Trustee,  5th  June  1805.     But  the  rule  is  otherwise  if  the  bill  was  M.  voce  "Bill," 
not  for  the  drawer's  accommodation,  but  for  that  of  the  indorsee  ;    ***^' 
Henderson  v.  Ker  and  Johnston,  24th  November  1829,  in  which  case  a  s.  I2i. 
it  is  evident,  that  the  drawer  has  an  interest  to  receive  notice,  in 
order  to  operate  his  relief  against  the  party  ultimately  liable.     But, 
if  the  want  of  funds  is  caused  by  the  acceptor's  bankruptcy,  that 
does  not  remove  the  necessity  of  strict  negotiation,  and  the  holder 
will  lose  recourse  if  he  neglect  it ;  Langley  v.  Hogg,  17th  June  1748  ;  m.  i574. 
Colder  y.  LyaJl,  22d  December  1808.     If  the  drawer  have  become  *'•^• 

*  See  also  the  case  of  Brown  v.  KirUand^  23d  January  1861.  23  D.  363. 
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bankrupt,  notice  of  dishonour  ougbt,  notwithstanding,  to  be  made  to 
himself  or  his  trustee,  if  one  has  been  appointed,  in  order  to  preserve 
recourse  upon  his  estate. 

By  the  Statute  6th  and  7th  Will.  iv.  cap.  58,  it  is  enacted,  that  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  present  bills  accepted  supra  protest  for 
honour,  or  which  have  a  reference  marked  upon  them  in  case  of  need, 
to  the  acceptors  for  honour,  or  the  referees,  until  the  day  after  they 
become  due  ;  and,  if  such  acceptors  or  referees  do  not  reside  where 
the  bill  is  payable,  it  is  sufficient  to  despatch  it  for  presentment  for 
payment  by  the  post  of  the  day  after  the  day  of  payment 

Execution  upon  bills  and  notes. — Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory- 
notes  are  distinguished  from  all  other  writings  by  the  privileges 
which  they  enjoy  for  enforcing  payment.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
deeds  containing  a  consent  to  registration  for  execution,  the  charge 
against  the  debtor  must  be  upon  fifteen  days,  unless  a  charge  of  six 
days  be  expressly  consented  to.  And  this  charge  of  six  days  is  the 
highest  privilege  of  execution  which,  according  to  practice,  formal 
deeds  can  enjoy  even  by  the  consent  of  parties.  Now,  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory-notes,  although  they  contain  no  registration 
clause,  and  no  expressed  consent  to  any  execution  whatever,  are, 
notwithstanding,  invested  with  this  highest  privilege  of  having  their 
execution  enforced  upon  a  charge  of  six  days.  This  was  first  con- 
ferred upon  foreign  bills  by  the  Act  1681,  cap.  20,  which  proceeds 
RED  ON  poRKioN  upou  tlic  preamMc,  "how  necessary  it  is  for  the  flourishing  of  trade, 
cl^w.^^  ^^^*  '*  that  bills  or  letters  of  exchange  be  duly  paid,  and  have  ready 

"  execution.''  It  ordains,  that,  when  a  foreign  bill  either  to  or  from 
this  realm,  is  protested  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  pro- 
test;, having  the  bill  of  exchange  prefixed,  shall  be  registrable  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  bill  in  case  of  non-acceptance,  and 
after  the  falling  due  thereof,  in  case  of  non-payment,  in  the  books  of 
Council  and  Session,  at  the  instance  of  the  payee  or  his  order  against 
the  drawer  or  indorser,  where  for  non-acceptance,  and  against  the  ac- 
ceptor where  for  non-payment,  to  the  effect  it  may  have  the  authority 
of  the  Judges  interponed,  that  letters  of  horning  upon  a  simple  charge 
of  six  days,  and  executorials  necessary,  may  pass,  in  the  same  manner 
as  upon  registered  bonds  or  decrees  of  registration  proceeding  upon 
consent  of  partiea  But  it  is  provided,  that,  if  the  protests  be  not 
registered  within  six  months,  they  shall  not  have  summary  execution, 
but  be  only  recoverable  by  ordinary  action.  The  Statute  then  sets 
forth  provisions,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  making  interest 
chargeable  from  the  date  of  the  bill  when  protested  in  consequence 
of  non-acceptance,  and  from  the  date  of  its  falling  due,  in  case  of 
non-payment ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  provision  for  tho  recovery  of 
exchange,  re-exchange,  damage,  interest,  and  expenses,  before  the 
Judge-Ordinary.     This  Statute  is  tho  foundation  of  summary  dili- 
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gence  upon  bills  and  notes ;  and  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  it 
coafera  the  privilege  only  upon  foreign  bills ;  and  that,  while  in  case 
of  non-acceptance  it  gives  recourse  against  the  drawer  or  indorser, 
the  acceptor  alone  is  made  chargeable  upon  a  registered  protest  for 
non-payment.  Under  this  Statute  it  is  competent,  where  a  bill  has 
been  protested  for  non-acceptance,  to  proceed  with  diligence  against 
the  drawer  for  recourse  before  the  term  of  payment ;  Cowan  v.  Key,  M.  I62i. 
20th  June  1795. 

By  the  Act  1696,  cap.  36,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  1681,  cap.  20,  Privileoe  of 
were  extended  to  inland  bills,  and,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  summary  ootion"coh"" 
diligence  for  non-payment  in  these  also  was  competent  only  against  febrkd  oh 
the  acceptor.     It  so  continued  until  the  year  1772,  when,  by  the  Act  Lv'^ege^c'l^G. 
12  Geo.  III.  cap.  72,  §  42,  it  was  provided,  that  summary  execution  12  Geo.  m. 
should  pass  not  only  against  the  acceptors,  but  also  against  the  c-  7^- 
drawers  and  the  whole  indorsers  jointly  and  severally,  excepting 
where  the  indorsation  is  qualified  to  be  without  recourse,  reserving 
to  the  drawers  and  indorsers  their  several  claims  of  recourse  against 
each  other.     The  Statute  last  quoted  was  in  this  respect  rendered 
perpetual  by  the  23d  Geo.  iil  cap.  18,  §  55,  upon  the  ground  that  23  Geo.  m. 
its  provisions  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  trade  and  commerce  in  ^' 
Scotland. 

Before  the  Statute  1772,  various  questions  had  arisen  touching  P»nriLEOB  of 
the  legal  character  of  promissory -notes,  which  had  not  been  included  cution*cok- 
in  the  Acts  1681  and  1696  per  expressum,  and  were  on  that  ground  ferred  upon 
not  held  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  execution,  as  will  be  seen  on  kotks. 
reference  to  the  case  of  Greig  v.  Oreen,  25th  January  1771.     At  an  m.  12259. 
earlier  period,  as  we  have  already  seen,  promissory-notes  were  not 
Jield  probative  from  want  of  the  solemnities.     Subsequently  they  were 
received  as  probative  on  the  ground  of  being  in  re  mercatorid,  but 
not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  bills,  and  so  not  subject  to  the  rules 
of  due  negotiation  ;  and,  lastly,  the  privilege  of  execution  was  denied 
to  them  until  conferred  by  Statute.     This  was  done  in  1772  by  the 
12  Geo.  III.  cap.  72,  just  referred  to,  and  rendered  perpetual  by  the 
other  Statute  already  cited.     By  section  36  of  the  Act  1772,  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  same  diligence  and  execution  shall  be  competent, 
and  shall  proceed,  upon  promissory-notes,  whether  holograph  or  not, 
as  upon  bills  of  exchange  and  inland  bills,  and  that  promissory-notes 
shall  bear  interest,  and  pass  by  indorsation,  and  the  indorsees  have 
the  same  privileges  as  the  indorsees  of  bills.     Promissory-notes  are 
also  included  in  the  other  clauses  of  this  Act,  already  quoted,  and 
they  are  now,  therefore,  in  all  respects  in  the  same  position  witli 
respect  to  enforcement  as  bills  of  exchange  and  inland  bills. 

Upon  these  regulations  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  as  they  are  i^or  bb  kkoib- 
statutory,  they  cannot  be  modified  or  extended  by  the  authority  of 'r^"=^  ^*''*'*'" 

in,T-'  in  |.t^  i»C.'i.      EXPIRY  OF  THK 

any  Court.     It  is  incompetent,  therefore,  for  the  Conrt  of  Session  to  six  HONXHtj, 
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authorize  registration  of  a  protest  after  expiration  of  the  six  months 
allowed  by  the  Act.  Tliis  was  refused,  where  the  creditor  had  been 
prevented  from  doing  timeous  diligence  by  an  interdict  used  bj 
the  debtor  ;  North  British  Bank  v.  Thorns,  18th  July  1848.  Again, 
although  the  Statute  authorizes  registration  only  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  bill  in  case  of  non-acceptance,  or  after  the  falling 
due  in  case  of  non-payment,  and,  although  a  bill  payable  on  demand 
is  exigible  at  its  date,  yet  it  has  been  held  that  summary  diligence 
upon  a  bill  payable  on  demand  is  competent  within  six  months 
after  a  demand  has  actually  been  made,  although  more  than  six 
months  may  then  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  bill ;  Bon  v. 
Lord  Rolloy  21st  February  1846 — ^a  decision  followed  in  the  case, 
already  cited,  of  M^Rostie  v.  Halley,  16th  November  1849. 

Under  the  Statutes  to  which  we  have  referred,  execution  upon  bills 
and  notes  was  in  all  respects  followed  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
upon  registered  deeds  and  other  decrees  forming  the  foundation  of 
summary  diligenca  The  extract  of  the  registered  protest  was  a 
warrant,  like  any  other  decree,  for  obtaining  letters  of  homing,  upon 
which  arrestment  was  immediately  competent,  and  after  a  charge  of 
six  days  the  creditor  had  recourse  against  his  debtor's  moveables  by 
poinding,  and  against  his  person  by  caption.  These  forms,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  are  still  competent,  but  they  have  given  way  in 
practice  to  the  shorter  and  less  expensive  procedure  introduced  by 
the  1st  and  2d  Victoria,  cap.  114,  by  §  1  of  which  it  is  enacted,  that 
the  extract  of  the  protest  of  a  bill  or  promissory-note  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Council  and  Session  shall  contain  a  warrant  to  charge  the 
debtor  to  pay  or  perforin.  As  we  have  already  examined  the  mode 
in  which  this  Statute  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  decrees,  whether 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  in  those  of  the 
Sheriff  Court,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  these  particulars  here, 
since  they  are  the  same  in  all  respects  with  regard  to  bills,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  voluntary  and  judicial  obligations. 

The  Act  1772  contains  in  §  43  the  important  provision,  that 
summary  execution  shall  be  competent  to  the  indorsee  of  a  bill, 
although  the  protest  is  not  in  his  name,  and  although  the  bill  is  not 
reconveyed  to  him  by  indorsation,  provided  he  produces  a  receipt  or 
a  missive  letter  from  the  protesting  indorsee ;  this  is  an  important 
privilege,  and  the  use  of  it  is  very  frequent  in  practice.  When  a  bill, 
for  instance,  is  protested  by  a  bank,  one  of  the  indorsees  liable  to  the 
bank  receives  the  bill  and  protest,  along  with  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  bank  that  he  has  made  the  payment,  and  thereupon  he  is  entitled 
to  register  the  protest,  and  obtain  an  extract  with  warrant  for  dili- 
gence at  his  own  instance.  This  privilege  is  available  to  the  payee 
and  indorsers  of  a  promissory-note  upon  payment  by  them  to  the 
protesting  indorsee  and   his  receipt   being  obtained  ;  Kennedy  v. 
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M^Whirter^  26tli  June  1849.  The  receipt,  however,  must  in  every 
case  be  distinct,  and  so  framed  as  clearly  to  show  that  the  value  has 
been  paid  to  the  protesting  holder ;  and  diligence  was  found  null,  at 
the  instance  of  a  party  paying  to  the  bank  which  had  taken  the 
protest,  because  the  receipt  was  signed  by  a  party  with  the  word 
agent  merely  subjoined  to  his  name,  there  being  thus  no  evidence  on 
the  face  of  the  proceedings  that  the  receipt  was  truly  the  act  of  the 
bank ;  Summers  v.  Marianski,  16th  December  1843.  6  D.  286. 

It  is  only  the  principal  sum,  and  interest  due  on  it,  that  can  be  Principal  smc 
recovered  by  summary  diligence  ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  no  sum  ^^^  "tbrbst 
can  be  recovered  by  diligence  unless  by  the  authority  of  a  Judge ;  rbooyebkd  bt 
and  since  exchange,  damages,  and  expenses  are  not  ascertained  at  d^JJ^oencb. 
tlie-date  of  registration,  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  decree  for 
these,  a  bill  containing  no  penalty  like  a  bond.     But  the  Statute 
1681,  cap.  20,  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  sue  for  these  in  an 
ordinary  action.     Therefore,  when  the  principal  sum  and  interest 
are  paid   by  the  debtor  after  the  use  of  diligence,   but  not  the 
expenses,  the  creditor  must  give  up  the  bill,  since  all  that  is  claim- 
able under  it  has  been  paid.     But  he  ought  to  retain  the  extract 
protest  and  other  steps  of  diligence,  to  form  the  foundation  of  his  Ordinart 
claim  in  an  ordinary  action  for  the  expenses,  and,  if  need  be,  for  ^^g^" 
damages,  etc. 

Referring  generally  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  Pbbcautionb 
of  execution  or  enforcement  of  obligations,  we  shall  here  only  notice  »  usin^dili-^ 
one  or  two  points,  which  require  special  attention  where  the  diligence  okncb. 
is  upon  bills  or  notes. 

There  is  occasion,  in  doing  diligence  upon  bills,  to  be  careful  to  iDENTirr  op 
ascertain  the  identity  of  the  parties  against  whom  it  is  directed.  ^'^"^^'®- 
With  regard  to  the  drawer  and  indorsers,  the  instrument  itself  rarely 
contains  more  than  their  mere  names,  and,  if  the  diligence  should  be 
directed  against  a  wrong  party  of  the  same  name,   serious  conse- 
quences  may  ensue,  as  a  party  erroneously  charged  may  sue  for 
damages.     Care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  bill  or  note,  for, 
although  diligence  issues  on  the  protest,  inconvenience  and  loss  may 
result,  if  the  bill  cannot  be  produced  to  support  the  charge.     In  the 
case  of  Muir^  Wood,  and  Go,  v.  Sibbald  and  Harrower,  12th  May  Home,  p.  so. 
1820,  a  charge  was  suspended,  where  the  charger  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  bill.     A  different  decision  was  given  in  TumbuU  v.  M^Kie,  i  S.  353. 
26th  February  1822.     But  in  the  latter  case  the  grounds  of  the  deci- 
sion are  not  stated,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Muir,  Wood,  and  Co.,  the 
point  appears  to  have  been  carefully  debated  and  considered,  it  will 
be  the  safe  course  in  eveiy  view  to  act  with  the  same  care  as  if  that 
decision  formed  the  fixed  rule  on  the  subject. 

It  was  formerly  held  competent  for  an  indorser,  who  had  paid  to 
the  last  indorsee,  to  obtain  homing  at  his  own  instance  on  a  protest 
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recorded  in  the  name  of  the  indorsee,  and  a  receipt  bj  him  to  the 
indorser,  the  receipt  operating  as  an  implied  assignation ;  ScaU  y. 
Stewart,  11th  June  1816.  According  to  the  principle  of  that  deci- 
sion, an  indorser,  paying  upon  a  receipt  by  a  protesting  indorsee, 
would  appear  to  acquire  right  to  the  extract,  and  to  be  entitled  now 
to  obtain  a  fiat  for  diligence  in  his  own  name  under  the  7th  section 
of  the  1  &  2  Vict.  cap.  114.  But,  looking  to  the  altered  form  of  the 
decree  under  that  enactment,  the  safer  course  would  be  to  transfer  it 
by  a  formal  assignation. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Don  v.  Kealey,  13th  June  1850,  it  was 
attempted  to  exempt  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  from  summary  diligence, 
upon  the  ground  that,  although  a  domiciled  Scotchman,  his  accept- 
ance had  been  given  in  England,  and  was,  therefore,  a  foreign  inland 
bilL  But  the  Court  held  summary  diligence  competent,  as  being  the 
law  of  the  country  where  the  instrument  was  to  be  enforced.  And, 
in  Mackemie  v.  HaU,  12th  December  1854,  summary  diligence  was 
found  competent  in  Scotland  upon  a  bill,  neither  drawn  nor  accepted, 
nor  payable  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  held,  that  in  suing  on  such  a 
bill  in  Scotland  the  parties  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  Scotch  law  as 
to  limitation  of  proof,  etc.,  the  general  principle  being,  that  all  that 
relates  to  the  remedy  is  governed  by  the  lex  fori  where  the  question 
is  raised.  Questions  of  right,  however,  will  be  regulated  by  the  lex 
loci  contractus,  A  foreign  protest  of  a  bill  is  a  good  ground  for  sum- 
mary diligence  in  this  country,  if  made  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  foreign  country ;  Elder  v.  Young  &  Co.y  15th  November  1854, 
already  cited. 


PRBSCKimON 
OP  BILLS  AND 
nOTBS. 


12  Greo.  III. 
c.  72,  §  37. 


Sexennial 

PRESOKirriON, 
HOW  INTEU- 
liUPTED. 


Prescription  of  Bills  and  Notes. — Although  bills  and  notes  do  not 
form  the  ground  of  summary  diligence,  if  protests  be  not  taken  and 
recorded  within  six  months,  yet  they  do  not  lose  their  privileges  in 
other  respects,  until  the  period  of  prescription  has  run  ;  and  they 
continue,  therefore,  to  pass  as  cash  by  indorsation,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  until  six  years  from  the  term  of  payment.  The  limitation  of 
six  years  was  introduced  by  the  37th  section  of  the  Act  12  Geo.  in. 
cap.  72,  which  bears,  that  no  bill  or  note  shall  be  of  force,  or  effectual 
to  produce  any  diligence  or  action,  unless  such  diligence  shall  be 
raised  and  executed,  or  action  commenced,  within  the  space  of  six 
years  from  and  after  the  terms  at  which  the  sums  in  the  said  bills 
or  notes  became  exigible.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  precise 
words  of  the  Act,  in  considering  what  steps  arc  sufficient  to  keep 
alive  a  bill  or  note,  after  the  expiration  of  six  years,  in  its  full  power, 
as  a  ground  of  diligence  or  of  action. 

The  conditions  are  with  regard  to  diligence,  that  it  shall  be  raised 
and  executed,  and  with  regard  to  an  action,  that  it  shall  be  com- 
menced within  six  years  from  the  day  of  payment.   Now,  as  diligence 
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must  be  raised  and  executed,  the  prescription  is  not  interrupted  By  diuoence. 
by  merely  taking  and  registering  a  protest ;  Scott  v.  Brown,  12th  7  S.  192. 
December  1828.     Nor  was  the  prescription  avoided  by  the  further 
step  of  raising  letters  of  homing,  for  that  is  diligence  raised  but  not 
executed  ;  Armstrong  \.  Johnstone^  16th  May  1804.     And  this  gives  M.  iiuo. 
the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  be  regulated  under  the  1  &  2  Vict.  cap. 
114,  for,  as  the  extract  under  that  Statute  with  its  warrant  is  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  the  registered  proteA  and  horning  under  the 
former  practice,  it  is  plain  that  the  obtaining  of  an  extract  under  the 
recent  Statute  will  not  interrupt  prescription,  unless  execution  follow. 
An  example  of  prescription  effectually    interrupted   by  diligence 
executed  will  be  found  in  Fraser  v.  Urquharty  11th  June  1831,  and  9  8. 723. 
also  in  Henderson  v.  Stetaart,  14th  December  1830,  where  the  charge  9  S.  I80. 
was  upon  a  sheriff's  precept.     And,  where  the  prescription  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  execution  of  diligence,  the  effect  of  that  interruption 
is  not  confined  to  the  diligence  actually  done.     It  preserves  the  bill 
as  a  ground  of  new  diligence  or  action  after  six  years ;  McLdaMan  ^  S.  763. 
{M'Kirdy's  Executor)  v.  Thomson,  16th  June  1831.     Prescription  is  Btprodcction 
effectually  interrupted  by  the  production  of  the  bill  as  the  ground  of  competition. 
a  claim  in  a  judicial  competition,  as  in  a  process  of  ranking  and 
sale ;  Douglas,  Heron,  Jc  Co.  v.  Richardson,  26th  November  1784 ;  M.  11127. 
Lindsay  v.  Earl  of  Buchan,  17th  February  1854  ;  or  in  a  multiple-  i^D.  600. 
poinding ;  National  Bank  v.  Hope,  5th  December  1837 ;  and  by  pro- 16  S.  177. 
ducing  it  and  pleading  compensation  upon  it  in  a  suspension  ;  Ros^  17  D.  1144. 
V.  Robertson,  20th  July  1855.     In  the  case  of  Ettles  v.  Rd^ertson,  11  »•  397. 
15th  February  1833,  prescription  was  held  to  be  avoided  by  the  By  production 
production  of  a  bill  in  a  trust  arrangement,  and  the  recognition  ^koemLit^' 
of  it  as  a  debt  in  the  trust-deed  and  infeftment.     This,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  interruption  of  prescription  under  the 
Statute,  but  as  the  legal  effect  of  establishing  the  debt  upon  the 
trust,  and  so  rendering  it  liable  to  the  rules  of  common  law.     This 
judgment,  we  have  already  seen,  was  reversed  upon  appeal,  but  the 
reversal  was  founded  solely  upon  the  stamp-laws.*     Production  in  a 
sequestration  interrupts  prescription  by  the  express  provision  of  tho 
Act  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  41,  §  26.f     But  such  production  must  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Statute,  as  is  shown  by  the 
case  of  Crawford's  Trustee  v.  Haig,  25th  May  1827,  where  intorrup-  6  S.  705. 

*  In  a  fliiDilar  case  a  diBtlDction  was  drawn  on  the  Bench  between  a  trust  whioh,  as  in 
the  case  of  JEUleSf  consisted  of  the  debtor's  whole  estate,  recognised  the  debts  by  mention- 
ing their  amoants,  and  which  did  not  come  to  an  end  within  the  years  of  prescription,  and 
a  trust  of  only  a  limited  extent,  for  behoof  of  particular  creditors  there  named,  bat  the 
amount  of  whose  debts  was  not  speci6ed,  and  which  came  to  an  end  within  the  years  of 
prescription.  In  the  latter  case,  prescription  was  held  to  have  run  notwithstanding  the 
trust ;  Blair  v.  Horn,  30th  November  1858-  21  D.  45. 

t  This  Act  having  been  repealed  {tupra,  p.  52),  the  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  79,  §  109,  contains 
an  enactment  similar  to  that  referred  to  in  the  text,  save  in  regard  to  an  interim  factor. 
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tion  was  held  not  to  have  been  effected  by  production  of  the  bill  in 
the  hands  of  the  preses  of  a  meeting,  because  the  preses  was  not  one 
of  the  persons  to  whom  production  was  directed  to  be  made  by  the 
Sequestration  Act  then  in  force.  The  preses  is  included,  along  with 
the  interim  factor,  sheriff-clerk,  and  sheriff,  in  the  Statute  2  &  3 
Vict.  cap.  41  ;  but  the  decision  shows  the  importance  of  an  exact 
compliance  with  statutory  directions,  whatever  they  may  be.  In  the 
case  of  Brodie  v.  Sheddan,  20th  February  1821,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  make  a  bill  probative  after  six  years,  on  the  ground  that  the  pre- 
scription had  been  interrupted  by  sentence  of  outlawry  against  the 
debtor,  but  it  was  successfully  answered,  (1.)  that,  although  sentence 
of  outlawry  had  suspended  the  power  of  enforcing  the  party's  civil 
rights,  it  had  not  extinguished  them,  and  that,  having  obtained 
letters  of  relaxation,  he  was  now  entitled  to  state  the  plea ;  and,  (i) 
that  the  Statute  was  imperative.  The  Court  assoilzied  the  defender. 
Application  for  a  warrant  against  the  debtor  in  a  bill  as  in  medita- 
tione  fugcB  does  not  interrupt  prescription  ;  Boag  v.  Fisher,  I7th 
January  1 849. 

The  sexennial  prescription  is  calculated  by  reckoning  from  the 
last  day  of  grace,  in  bills  payable  at  a  fixed  date,  or  at  a  certain  time 
after  date  or  sight.  This  was  settled  in  Douglas,  Heron,  &  Co.  v. 
Oranfs  Trustees,  19th  November  1793,  which,  as  regards  that  find- 
ing, was  affirmed  on  appeal.  But  when  the  bill  is  payable  on 
demand,  the  prescription  runs  from  its  date,  even  though  no  demand 
have  been  made ;  Stephenson  v.  Stephenson  s  Trustees,  1 6th  June 
1807.  In  this  case  the  Judges  were  divided,  some  of  them  consider- 
ing, that  there  was  no  term  from  which  prescription  could  run,  until 
a  demand  was  made,  and  the  time  thereby  fixed  at  which  the  sum 
was  exigible.  But  the  decision  was  by  the  greater  number  considered 
agreeable  to  the  general  scope  of  the  Statute,  which  is  to  prevent  the 
use  of  bills  and  notes  as  permanent  securitie& 

But,  although  bills  and  notes  are  thus  rendered  useless,  after  six 
years,  as  grounds  of  diligence  or  action,  the  debt  which  they  con- 
tained is  not  extinguished  by  the  sexennial  prescription,  the  only 
effect  of  the  prescription  being,  that  the  bill  or  note  ceases  to  be  evi- 
dence of  the  debt,  which  may  still,  notwithstanding,  be  proved  by 
the  writ  or  oath  of  the  debtor.  This  is  expressly  provided  by  §  39 
of  the  Act  1772,  which  declares  it  lawful  and  competent  at  any 
time  after  the  six  years  to  prove  the  debts  contained  in  bills  and 
notes,  and  that  the  same  are  resting  and  owing,  by  the  oaths  or  writs 
of  the  debtors.  In  order  to  obtain  decree  for  the  sum  contained  in  a 
prescribed  bill,  there  are  thus  two  things  to  be  proved: — (1.)  You 
are  to  prove  the  debt — that  is,  that  it  existed.  This  is  called  the 
constitution  of  the  debt.  (2.)  You  are  to  prove  that  it  is  resting- 
owing.     And  every  means  of  proving  these  is  excluded  excepting 
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the  oath  or  the  writing  of  the  debtor.  Now,  when  the  Statute  came 
to  be  applied,  considerable  difficulty  and  great  difference  of  opinion 
were  found  with  respect  to  such  debts  as  had  been  constituted  solely 
by  the  bill  or  note — ^where,  for  instance,  the  acceptor  had  signed  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  another.  Here,  it  was  contended,  the  debt 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  bill,  and,  as  by  the  Statute  the  bill  is 
annihilated,  the  debt  necessarily  ceases  to  exist  also.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  the  bill  has,  no  doubt,  ceased  to  exist  as  a  document 
of  debt,  but  it  may  be  referred  to  in  explanation  of  the  question, — 
"  Did  you  engage  to  pay  the  debt  contained  in  this  bill  V*  The  un- 
dertaking to  pay  the  debt  is  in  itself  an  obligation  irrespectively  of 
the  bill,  and,  if  that  obligation  be  proved  by  the  party's  oath,  that  is 
proof  in  terms  of  the  Act  independently  of  the  bill,  which  is  thus 
used  only  circumstantially,  in  order  to  get  at  the  obligation,  and  not 
as  in  itself  evidence  of  it.  The  latter  view  was  sustained ;  and  it  is 
now  to  be  held  as  settled,  that,  where  a  bill  has  been  accepted  for  the 
drawer's  accommodation,  the  holder  may  after  prescription  prove  the 
debt  by  the  acceptor's  oath  ;  Laidlaw  v.  Hamilton,  31st  May  1826.  4  S.  636. 

Another  principle  established  by  a  course  of  decisions  is,  that,  when  Prmciples  ab 
the  debtor  upon  a  reference  to  his  oath  admits  the  constitution  of  ^o™p*^!Jjj,^ 
the  debt,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  declare  himself  ignorant  whether  owmo  after 
it  has  been  paid  or  not ;  and  it  will  be  held  to  be  resting-owing,  unless  ^JI^Jn"'*'^ 
the  debtor  depone  to  its  extinction  by  payment  or  otherwise  ;  Christie  n  s.  744. 
V.  Henderson,  19th  June  1833.     This  case  was  settled  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  Court,  and  this  general  principle  in  reference  to 
such  cases  appears  to  be  established  by  it,  viz.,  that  the  lapse  of  six 
years  does  not  annihilate  the  bill,  but  reverses  the  presumptions  whicli 
previously  subsisted  with  respect  to  its  payment.     Before  the  six 
years  have  expired,  a  bill  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor  is  presumed 
to  be  unpaid.     After  the  six  years,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  presumed 
to  be  paid,  and  the  latter  presumption  can  only  be  taken  off  by  the 
debtor's  writ  or  oath.     But,  in  using  that  limited  mode  of  proof,  the 
bill  itself  may  be  referred  to  as  an  adminicle   When  the  constitution 
of  the  debt  is  admitted  upon  a  reference  to  oath,  it  will  not  suffice 
to  exonerate  the  party  to  depone  generally  that  the  debt  has  been 
paid,  if,  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  payment,  he  does  not 
satisfy  the  Court  that  he  has  adequate  grounds  to  aver  payment ; 
Pavl  V.  AUison,  10th  March  1841 ;  see  Stewart  v.  Robertson,  13th  3  D.  874. 
November  1852.     When  the  debtor  is  dead,  and  his  representative  15  d.  12. 
upon  a  reference  to  his  oath  depones,  that  he  is  ignorant  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  and  subsistence  of  the  debt,  prescription  will 
operate,  because  such  a  deposition  affords  no  proof  in  terms  of  the 
Statute  ;  Stirling  v.  Henderson^  11th  March  1817 ;  Houston  v.  YuiU,  F.  C. 
19th  May  1825.  4  8. 24. 

With  regard  to  the  writing  of  a  debtor  which  will  suffice  to  take  off 
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Prrbcription    the  effect  of  prescription,  there  have  been  numerous  questions,  and, 

inuT^oF  Titt     '^  some  respects,  much  diversity  of  opinion  ;  but  the  following  rules 

DEBTOR.  appear  now  to  be  fixed  : — 

Requisites  op       It  must  be  the  writing  of  the  party  himself ;  the  creditor's  writing, 

debtor's  WRIT,  unless  in  very  special  circumstances,  will  not  suffice.     Nor,  as  a 

general  rule,  will  the  writing  of  the  debtor's  factor  suffice.  But  any 
writing  of  the  debtor  acknowledging  the  debt,  or  clearly  implying 
its  subsistence,  as  a  marking  by  him  of  a  partial  payment,  or  of  a 
payment  of  interest,  is  sufficient,  provided  such  writing  be  after  the 
expiration  of  the  six  years.     These  rules  are  all  exemplified  in  the 

F.  C.  case  of  Ferg}i88on  v.  Bethune,   7th  March  1811.      In  Lindsays  v, 

M.  11137.  Moffats,  19th  May  1797,  the  acceptor's  writing,  dated  upon  the  last 
day  of  the  six  years,  was  held  to  prove  the  debt ;  but  that  is  a  special 

5  D.  507.  and  extreme  case.  In  Wood  v.  Howden^  7th  February  1843,  a  letter 
from  the  creditor,  acknowledging  payment  of  interest  after  the  years 
of  prescription,  having  been  preserved  by  the  debtor  in  his  reposi- 
tories as  evidence  with  respect  to  the  debt,  that  was  held  to  be 
writ  of  the  debtor  effectual  to  elide  prescription.  The  admission 
must  be  clear  by  expression  or  necessary  implication.  It  will  not 
avail  that  there  was  a  correspondence,  if  it  contain  no  explicit  ad- 

14  8. 1.  mission  of  the  debt;  Ewing  v.  Cumins,  12th  November  1835.     But 

an  offer  by  the  debtor  to  pay  a  composition  implies  an  admission  of 

5  S.  367.  the  debt ;  Mackenzie  v.  Noble,  16th  February  1827.     And,  although, 

as  a  general  rule,  the  writing  must  be  the  debtor's  own,  yet  writing 
made  by  his  direction  or  authority  is,  in  some  circumstances,  held  to 
be  his  own  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of  an  admission  made 

1  D.  1061.        by  trustees  through  their  factor  ;  CampbM  v.  BaUantyne^  21st  June 

1839.^  The  insertion  of  the  debt  by  the  acceptor  in  states  of  bis 
affairs,  prepared  with  reference  to  a  trust  conveyance  for  behoof  of  his 
creditors,  was  sustained  as  evidence  scripto,  sufficient  to  bar  prescript 

3  D.  583.  tion,  in  Watson  v.  Hunter  and  Co.,  18th  February  1841.  When  the 
debtor  admits  in  writing  the  constitution  of  the  debt,  but  all^fes 
that  it  has  been  extinguished  by  compensation,  that  is  sufficient  to 

12  s.  533.  bar  prescription,  and  the  compensation  must  be  proved  ;  Macdonaid 
V.  Crawford,  7th  March  1834.  Although  proof  by  the  debtor's  writing 
contemporaneous  with  the  period  of  prescription  is  not  admitted  as 
evidence  of  the  constitution  of  the  debt,  that  rule  does  not  apply  to 
writing  coeval  with,  or  antecedent  to,  the  date  of  the  instrument 

M.  1648.  In  the  case  of  CampheU  v.  Campbell's  Trustees,  19th  May  1797,  a 

docqueted  account  of  the  same  date  as  the  bill  was  sustained  as 

2  S.  600.         evidence  of  the  debt,  after  the  bill  had  prescribed  ;  and  in  Sinclair  v. 

Sinclair,  19th  December  182.3,  a  debt  constituted  by  a  clause  of  war- 

*  The  writ  of  a  factor  acting  onder  a  factory  in  tliese  terms, — "  I  hereby  grant  power 
"  and  authority  to  yon  to  act  for  me  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  deceased," 
22  D.  1264.        was  held  sufficient  to  elide  prescription  ;  M'Orfgor  v.  M*Oregor,  27th  June  1860. 
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randice  in  a  disposition  of  lands,  and  for  which  a  bill  was  afterwards 
granted,  was  held  not  to  be  subject  to  the  prescription  of  the  bill. 
The  principle  of  these  decisions  is,  that  when  the  debt  is  founded 
upon  a  document  separate  from  the  bill,  that  document  is  to  be  looked 
to  in  determining  its  legal  character  ;  and  as  the  debt,  therefore,  does 
not  rest  upon  the  bill  alone,  the  presumption  of  payment  established 
by  Statute  does  not  take  place,  because  the  debt  has  a  foundation  not 
liable  to  that  presumption. 

In  the  earlier  cases  the  effect  of  proof  by  the  debtor's  oath  or  Eppkct  of  pee- 
writing  was  viewed  as  the  rearing  up  of  the  bill  for  a  second  course  ^"Ym^  by"*^ 
of  six  years.     But  that  view  arose  from  an  erroneous  conception  of  writ  or  oath. 
the  effect  of  the  proof,  which  goes  to  establish  not  the  bill  but  the 
debt     It  is  the  debt  which  is  exempted  from  participating  in  the 
effect  of  prescription  upon  the  bill,  and,  as  the  debt,  thus  reconsti- 
tuted, stands  upon  its  own  footing,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  sexennial 
limitation,  but  to  the  ordinary  prescription.    This  principle  was  clearly 
stated  by  Lord  Pitmillt  in  M'Indoe  v.  Frame,  18th  November  1824 ;  3  S.  295. 
and  his  Lordship  there  points  out  two  important  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  principle,  viz.,  (1.)  If  an  action  be  raised,  or  diligence 
executed,  against  any  one  co-obligant  before  the  lapse  of  six  years, 
the  bill  will  be  sustained  both  against  him  and  against  all  the  others 
for  forty  years ;  and  this  was  decided  in  Gordon  v.  Bogle,  23d  June  M.7532. 
1784.     The  same  has  again  been  held,  to  the  effect  of  depriving  the 
drawer  of  the  benefit  of  the  limitation,  where  it  was  alleged  he  was 
truly  the  ultimate  debtor  in  a  bill,  upon  which  decree  against  the 
acceptor  had  been  obtained  within  six  years ;  Roy  v.  Campbell,  14th  12  D.  1028. 
June  1850.     (2.)  If  the  six  years  are  permitted  to  elapse  without 
action  or  diligence,  then  the  writ  or  oath  of  each  debtor  can  only 
affect  himself,  and  will  not  subject  any  other  co-obligant     This  has 
also  been  decided  in  various  cases ;  see  that  of  McNeil  v.  Blair ^  Slst  2  S.  174. 
January  1823,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

As  the  execution  upon  bills  and  notes  is  a  statutory  privilege,  it 
ceases  to  be  competent  after  the  expiration  of  six  years,  even  against 
a  party  admitting  his  liability  for  the  debt.  It  was  so  found  in  a 
case  already  referred  to  ;  Armstrong  v.  Johnstone,  16th  May  1804.      M.  11140. 

By  the  40th  section  of  the  Act  1 772,  to  which  we  have  so  repeat- 
edly referred,  it  is  declared,  that  the  years  of  the  minority  of  creditors 
in  notes  and  bills  shall  not  be  computed  in  the  six  years.  But  the 
benefit  of  this  provision  is  restricted  to  the  case  in  which  the  minor 
is  himself  nominatim  the  creditor  in  the  instrument,  and  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  party  beneficially  interested  was  a  minor,  if  the  bill 
or  note  was  payable  not  to  himself  but  to  his  trustee ;  McNeil  v.  2  S.  174. 
Blair,  already  cited. 

Bank  DrafU. — We  have  already,  in  commenting  upon  the  Stamp 
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Acts,  adverted  to  their  requirements  in  regard  to  bank  drafta  These, 
Supra,  p.  89.    we  have  seen,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  exemption  from  stamp  duty, 
9  Geo.  lY.         must  be  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  and  must  be  drawn  upon 
c.  49,  §  15.       ^  banker,  or  person  acting  as  a  banker,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
place  where  the  drafts  are  issued,  which  place  must  be  specified  in  the 
See  Note,  p.  89.  draft.     The  draft  must  bear  date  on  or  before  the  day  it  is  issued, 
and  it  must  not  direct  payment  to  be  made  by  bills  or  promissory- 
65  Geo.  III.       notes.     These  requirements  are  enforced  by  very  stringent  penalties 
c.  184,  g  13.     YoY  making  and  issuing  a  draft  post-dated,  or  not  truly  specifying  the 
place  where  it  is  issued,  or  whicli  does  not  in  every  respect  fall  within 
the  exemption,  unless  the  same  be  stamped  as  a  bill,  the  party  issuing 
is  to  forfeit  £100,  the  party  receiving  it  in  payment  or  security,  £20, 
and  the  banker  paying  such  draft  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  post- 
dated, or  the  place  not  truly  specified,  or  in  any  other  respect  discon- 
form  to  the  terms  of  exemption,  is  to  forfeit  £100,  and  to  have  no 
claim  against  the  party  for  the  money  paid.     Orders  for  a  sum  less 
Hequibites  op  than  twenty  shillings  are  void  in  England  by  Statute,  which  does  not 
A  BAKK  DRAFT,  g^tcud  to  Scotkud.     It  has  been  held,  that  orders  by  a  party  to  debit 

his  account  with  a  certain  sum,  without  mentioning  the  bearer  or  any 

payee,  are  drafts  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 

4  D.  210.         ^jjg  exemption  ;  Swan  v.  Bank  of  Scotland,  8th  December  1841.     In 

the  same  case  it  was  decided,  that  such  orders  did  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  exemption,  although  bearing  at  the  bottom,  apart  from  the 
signature  and  address,  a  memorandum  in  the  drawer  s  writing,  such 
as  "per  James  Martin ;"  but  that  such  a  memorandum,  if  inserted 
in  the  body  as  a  continuous  part  of  the  order,  must  be  held  as  making 
it  payable  only  to  the  individual  named,  and,  therefore^  liable  to 
duty  as  a  bill. 

The  bank  draft  is  distinct  from  the  draft  or  order,  which,  by  16  & 
17  Vict  cap.  59,  is  liable  to  the  one  penny  duty.  The  latter  is  an 
Supra,  p.  89.  instrument  entitling  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  to  have  credit 
with,  or  to  draw  or  receive  from,  the  party  addressed.  The  instru- 
ment enjoying  exemption  is  the  draft  or  order  upon  a  banker  for 
payment  of  money  to  the  bearer  on  demand. 
Supra,  p,89.  By  §  7  of  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  83,  unstamped  drafts,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  may  not  be  circulated  beyond  fifteen  miles  of  the  place 
where  they  are  made  payable,  under  a  penalty ;  but,  if  such  drafts 
have  been  lawfully  issued,  they  may,  by  affixing  a  stamp,  be  made 
negotiable  beyond  the  fifteen  miles. 

Bank  drafts  are  transferable  by  delivery  and  by  indorsation,  and 

the  drawer  cannot,  in  a  question  with  the  indorsee,  plead  compensa- 

M. 877.  tion  by  a  debt  of  the  payee;  M'Qikhrist  v.  Arthur,  17th  January 

1794.  They  are  payable  on  demand,  and  if  the  banker  has  funds  of 
the  drawer,  or  funds  upon  which  the  drawer  is  entitled  to  operate,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  cash-credit,  then  the  banker  is  bound  to  pay  immc- 
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diatelj,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  to  himself  or  his  clerks  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  party's  account.  But  the  draft  must  be 
presented  at  a  reasonable  hour,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  will  be 
within  the  usual  hours  of  business.  The  question  does  not  appear  to  When  must 
have  occurred  in  Scotland  within  what  time  the  party  receiving  a  g^jj^,,"  ^"^ 
draft  must  present  it,  in  order  to  exempt  himself  from  the  risk  of 
failure  of  the  bank  or  other  party  drawn  upon.  The  rule  adopted  in 
England  is,  that  it  be  not  later  than  the  day  following  that  on  which 
he  receives  the  draft,  provided  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so ;  and 
tliis  rule  woidd  probably  be  adopted  in  Scotland,  if  the  question 
should  occur.  A  draft  may  be  kept  in  circulation  through  successive 
indorsers,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  drawer,  in  event  of  the  bank  s 
failure,  will  not  thereby  be  enlarged,  and  the  responsibility  of  each 
successive  transferee  with  regard  to  the  presentment,  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  payee  to  the  drawer. 

It  is  a  question  still  undetermined,  whether,  in   case  of  non-  Whethebbaick 
payment,  a  bank  draft  is  capable  of  being  protested,  or  of  summary  oJ^^^^or'' 
diligence.    In  the  case  of  M'OUchrUt^  last  referred  to,  a  protest  was  diligrnce. 
taken,  and  a  charge  of  homing  given,  but  the  Court  avoided  the  de- 
termination of  this  point  by  turning  the  charge  into  a  libel  and  giving 
decree.     The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  a  bank  draft  is  not  capable 
of  protest  or  diligence  ;  but  it  may  be  sued  on  in  an  ordinary  action 
against  the  drawer  and  indorsers,  and  also  against  the  bank,  if  it 
possessed  funds  belonging  to  the  drawer  at  the  time  of  presentment. 

If  the  sum  in  a  bank  cheque  be  dexterously  altered  to  a  larger  What  vigh^ 
amount,   but   without   fault  imputable  to  the  drawer,  the  bank,  bemt  upon 
although  it  pays  the  increased  amount,  will  have  no  further  claim  ■*'*" '"  ^^^- 
against  him  than  for  the  sum  for  which  he  truly  drew.'^    The  bank 
must,  as  a  general  rule,  exercise  ordinary  vigilance,  dUigentia  media, 
sufficient  to  detect  frauds  obvious  to  ordinary  attention.     In  England, 
a  party  having  written  a  draft  and  then  torn  it,  and  the  pieces  being 
found  and  pasted  together  by  a  stranger,  the  bank  paid  it,  but  the 
maker  was  found  not  liabla 

A  bank  draft  which  has  been  paid  is  not  evidence  of  payment  to 
the  creditor,  although  he  be  named  in  it,  unless  it  bear  his  indorsa- 
tion. This  necessarily  follows  from  its  being  payable  to  the  bearer, 
who  may  not  have  obtained  it  from  or  through  the  creditor.  It  is 
prudent,  therefore,  when  a  draft  may  be  useful  as  evidence,  to  make 
the  creditor  indorse  it. 

In  England,  a  donation  mortis  causd  cannot  be  constituted  by  a 
bank  draft.     We  have  already  seen,  that  a  donation  so  made,  and  Supra,  p.  354. 


*  It  18  the  law  both  of  EngUnd  and  Scotlaodi  that  paymeDt  apon  a  forged  cheque  is  not 
•07  pajTment  at  all  as  between  the  party  paying  and  the  party  whose  name  is  forged  ;  Orr 
^Barber  y.  Uman  Bank  of  Scotland^  7th^AaguBt  1854  (House  of  Lords). 
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paid  by  the  bank  after  the  granter's  death,  has  been  sustained  in 
Scotland. 

We  have  now  examined  the  subject  of  bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory-notes as  fully  as  our  limits  will  permit.  For  more  particular 
information,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  treatises  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  especially  to  the  careful  and  accurate  work  of  Mr.  ThomsoD. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  develop  the  principles  by  which  bills  and 
notes  are  regulated  in  their  form,  negotiation,  and  enforcement.  In 
descending  to  minute  details,  some  degree  of  difficulty  and  occasional 
perplexity  is  unavoidable,  but  the  grand  principles  are  sufficiently 
obvious  and  easy  of  apprehension,  and  a  reference  to  these  will  for 
the  most  part  afford  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  difficultiea  We  are  to 
remember,  that  the  system  derives  its  origin  from  the  common  wants 
of  men,  and  their  common  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  simple  and 
intelligible,  but  at  the  same  time  effectual,  method  of  contracting 
between  individuals  of  different  nations.  The  first  element  is  entire 
mutual  confidence,  which  is  secured  by  a  common  perception  of  its 
necessity,  and  the  discredit  which  a  breach  of  it  entails.  The  next 
requisite  was  the  simplest  possible  form  of  a  perfect  obligation.  This 
is  furnished  by  signature  and  acceptance — a  plenary  liability  instan- 
taneously following  mere  subscription,  unqualified  by  any  reservation 
not  expressed.  Then  came  the  need  of  circulation,  supplied  by  a 
mode  of  transference  equally  rapid  and  effectual — mere  delivery  in 
some  cases,  indorsation  generally,  the  latter  accumulating  the  security 
of  a  fresh  obligation  in  solidum  with  every  new  name.  The  advantage 
of  prompt  enforcement  is  secured  by  the  statutory  provision,  that 
every  signature  and  indorsation  implies  a  consent  to  a  judicial  decree 
for  execution  immediately  on  failure  of  payment.  Then  the  preser- 
vation of  the  just  rights  of  every  party  is  provided  for  by  protest  and 
notice,  which  give  the  holder  immediate  recovery,  and  those  liable  to 
him,  but  not  ultimately  liable,  instant  means  of  securing  their  relief. 
The  risk  of  fraud  is  averted  by  the  rigid  demand  of  integrity  in  the 
instrument ;  and  the  hazard  of  undue  delay  on  the  part  of  the  credi- 
tor, by  the  statutory  prescription.  When  we  consider  the  magnitude 
of  the  transactions  which  take  place  in  bills  and  notes  every  day,  and 
the  large  amount  of  property  constantly  dependent  upon  the  security 
which  they  afford,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  a  system  which,  by 
methods  of  such  remarkable  simplicity,  accomplishes  objects  so  im- 
portant in  their  nature  and  vast  in  their  extent 


CKoasED  In  England,  it  haa  been  a  common  practice  to  write  across  the  face  of  a  draft  the  name  of 

CHEQUES.  a  banker,  the  effect  of  this  being  to  direct  the  drawees  to  paj  the  draft  only  to  the  banker 

B/les,  p.  15.       whose  nipDe  b  written  across.    The  object  of  this  precaution  is  to  invalidate  the  pajment  to 
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a  wrongful  holder  in  case  of  loss.    It  has  also  been  not  nnnsual  to  write  the  words  "  and 
"  Co."  only,  in  the  first  instance,  leaving  the  particular  banker*s  name  to  be  filled  up  after- 
wards, so  as  to  insure  presentment  by  some  banker  or  other.    The  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  25*  19  &  20  Vict, 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  crossed  cheques  a  statutory  effect.    That  Statute  <^*  25. 
has  been  superseded  by  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  79,  the  first  section  of  which  provides  that 
wben  a  cheque  or  draft  on  any  banker  shall  be  issued  crossed  with  the  name  of  a  banker, 
or  with  two  transverse  lines  with  the  words  "  and  Company,"  or  any  abbreviation  thereof, 
sQch  crossing  shall  be  deemed  a  material  part  of  the  cheque,  and  the  banker  on  whom  the 
tame  is  drawn  shall  not  pay  it  to  any  otber  than  the  banker  with  whose  name  it  is  crossed, 
or  if  crossed  without  a  banker's  name,  to  any  other  than  a  banker.    Any  lawful  holder  of  a  Sect.  2. 
cheque  issued  uncrossed  may  cross  it  either  with  the  name  of  a  banker,  or  with  the  words 
"  and  Company,"  with  the  like  effect.    Parties  altering  the  crossing  on  cheques  with  intent  Sect.  3. 
to  defraud,  are  declared  to  be  guilty  of  felony.    Bankers  are  declared  not  to  be  responsible  Sect.  4. 
for  payment  of  cheques  which,  when  presented,  do  not  plainly  appear  to  have  been  crossed 
or  altered,  unless  they  have  acted  maldjide,  or  been  guilty  of  negligence.    Bankers  include  Sect.  5. 
all  who  act  as  bankers. 
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DBED8  OF  MUTUAL  OBLIGATION  BT  TWO  OR  HOBE  PARTIES. 

Wb  proceed  to  the  examiDation  of  deeds  of  obligation  to  whicb 
there  are  more  than  one  party. 

I.  The  Inbentubk — The  term  " indenture"  as  used  in  England, 
comprehends  every  deed  which  is  executed  by  more  than  one  party. 
Formerly,  when  deeds  were  more  concise  than  they  are  now,  the  prac- 
tice was  to  write  the  different  parts  or  copies  on  the  same  sheet  of 
parchment,  and  to  separate  the  parts  by  a  line  cut  like  the  edge  of  a 
saw — instar  dentium.  At  one  time  certain  words  were  written  between 
the  parts  which  were  cut  through  by  the  indented  line,  in  order  the 
more  certainly  to  identify  the  parts.  These  deeds,  from  being  thus 
¥rritten  together,  were  called  by  the  Canonists  Syngrapha,  and  in 
England  Chirographa^  the  word  chirographum  being  that  interscribed 
and  divided  in  separating  tho  parts.  A  deed  made  by  one  party  in 
England  is  not  indented,  but  polled  or  shaved  quite  even,  whence  it 
is  called  a  deed-poll.  In  Scotland  no  such  practice  exists  as  thai; 
from  which  the  indenture  has  derived  its  name ;  and  with  us  the 
term  is  limited  to  denote  the  written  contract  between  a  person  who 
wishes  to  learn  a  trade  or  profession  and  a  master  exercising  it. 

The  indenture  is  thus  a  bilateral  deed,  the  one  party  being  the 
master  and  the  other  the  apprentice  But,  as  apprentices  are  gener- 
ally of  imperfect  age,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  effectually  binding 
themselves,  there  is  bound  along  with  them  in  the  deed  a  guardian 
or  other  party,  as  cautioner,  undertaking  that  the  apprentice  shall 
implement  the  contract  An  indenture  executed  by  a  minor  without 
his  father's  consent  is  null ;  Low  v.  Henry ^  14th  November  1797. 
But,  if  it  be  entered  into  with  the  guardian's  knowledge,  and  he  does 
not  interfere,  it  will  be  sustained.  This  was  decided  in  a  case  in 
which  the  apprentice's  brother  was  falsely  represented  to  be  his  tutor, 
and  subscribed  as  consenter  and  cautioner,  the  real  guardian  being 
cognisant  of  the  transaction,  though  not  a  party ;  Harvey  v.  M^Intyre, 
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7th  March  1829.    In  an  ordinary  contract  of  service  it  has  been 
decided,  that  a  party  contracting  with  a  company  subscribing  by 
the  company  firm  remains  bound,  although  all  the  partners  but  one 
retire ;  CampbeU  v.  Baird^  ISth  February  1827  ;  and  the  same  prin-  5  S.  335. 
ciple  would  apply  to  an  indenture. 

The  deed,  after  setting  forth  the  parties,  contains  an  obligation  by  Termb  of 
the  second  party,  binding  himself  apprentice  to  the  master  in  his 
trade  or  profession,  which  is  specified  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ; 
and  the  apprentice  binds  himself  to  be  faithful,  honest,  and  obedient, 
not  to  reveal  his  master's  secrets,  not  to  conceal  from  the  master  any- 
thing injurious  to  his  interests,  and  not  to  be  absent  without  leave, 
under  the  penalty  of  two  days'  service  for  each  day's  absence.  The 
cautioner  becomes  bound  for  the  apprentice's  obedience  and  diligence, 
and  that  he  shall  fulfil  all  the  obligations  incumbent  on  him,  the  ap- 
prentice granting  him  an  obligation  of  relief.  The  master,  on  the  other 
liand,  binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  successors,  to  instruct 
the  apprentice  in  the  trade  or  profession  specified,  in  so  far  as  he  him- 
self knows  and  practises  it,  and  not  to  conceal  any  part  of  the  business 
from  him,  but  to  cause  him  to  learn  the  same,  in  so  far  as  he  is  capable. 
Then  both  parties  bind  themselves  to  perform  the  contract  to  each 
other,  under  the  penalty  of  a  sum  specified  to  be  paid  by  the  party 
failing  to  the  other.  Such  is  the  general  import  of  the  indenture.  Its 
provisions  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  particular  profession,  or 
the  particular  terms  upon  which  the  contract  is  entered  into. 

If  there  be  an  apprentice-fee,  the  full  amount  of  it  must  be  inserted  AtPBKimcE. 
and  written  in  words  at  length,  by  8  Anne,  cap.  9,  §  35  ;  and,  by  axAup  duty. 
§  39  of  the  same  Statute,  indentures  which  do  not  contain  the  ap-  s  Anne,  c.  9. 
prentice-fee,  and  are  not  duly  stamped  in  terms  of  the  Act,  are  de- 
clared to  be  void  ;  and,  if  not  stamped  within  the  period  required  by 
§§37  and  38,  they  are  incurably  nuU.*^    These  enactments  remain 
in  force,  although  the  duties  are  now  regulated  by  55  Geo.  iil  cap. 
i84,  under  the  head  Appeentioeship  in  the  schedule.    The  Act  of 
Anne  has  been  strictly  enforced.     In  Hortbutyh  v.  Hyslop,  20th  M.  585. 
January  1727,  an  indenture  was  reduced,  because  a  compliment  of 
five  guineas  to  the  master  s  wife  had  been  stipulated  before,  and  paid 
after,  the  signing  of  the  deed  over  and  above  the  fee  inserted  therein ; 
and,  in  Madead  v.  Sindair,  1 0th  January  1 738,  the  indenture  was  M.  585. 
held  void,  in  consequence  of  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  the  master's  wife 
having  been  covenanted  and  paid,  but  not  inserted,  and  the  inden- 
ture was  found  not  to  be  the  ground  of  an  action  for  recovering  the 
apprentice-fee.     Where  a  bill  was  given  for  the  apprentice-fee  and 
not  inserted,  the  indenture  was  found  null,  and  the  bill  not  action- 
able ;  Doncddson  Y.  Fvlton,  14th  February  1754.    The  insertion  of  M.  587. 
the  apprentice-fee  is,  therefore,  indispensable ;  it  is  specified  at  the 

*  See  suprof  p.  94. 
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beginning  of  the  master's  obligation^  as  one  consideration  of  his  part 
of  the  contract  If  the  master  is  to  furnish  board,  or  clothing,  or 
tools,  and  if  he  is  to  pay  wages  to  the  apprentice,  these  particulars 
will  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  obligation  to  instruct 

If  the  apprentice  cannot  write,  he  must  execute  the  deed  by  two 
notaries  and  four  witnesses ;  FergtUKm  v.  MaqfJierson^  30th  June 
]  758.  In  this  case  an  indenture  signed  by  one  notary  and  three 
witnesses  was  held  to  give  the  master  a  claim  for  damages^  upon  the 
apprentice's  desertion,  only  to  the  extent  of  £100  Scota  Notwith- 
standing of  that  judgment,  it  has  been  decided  that  an  informal 
indenture  may  be  made  effectual  by  homologation ;  NeU  Jk  Taii  y. 
Vaehon^  31st  January  1807,  in  which  the  cautioner's  signature  was 
by  a  mark  only,  the  witnesses  were  not  named  or  designed,  and  there 
was  an  erasure  in  the  date.  The  apprentice,  however,  having  served 
for  a  year,  the  contract  was  sustained  by  the  Court  as  validated  by 
homologation. 

The  apprentice  must  be  free  of  any  legal  obligation  to  serve  another 
person  ;  and  so,  if  he  have  already  entered  into  indentures  with  an- 
other master,  the  second  master  cannot,  in  a  question  with  the  firsts 
insist  upon  his  services  ;  Macgregor  v.  Mitchell,  31st  May  1825. 

The  contract  of  indenture  is  necessarily  personal  merely  as  r^ards 
the  apprentice,  and  is  terminated  by  his  death ;  but  his  representa- 
tives cannot  upon  that  ground  claim  a  return  of  any  part  of  the 
apprentice-fee;  Shephard  y,  Innes,  19th  November  1760,  the  non- 
performance of  the  contract  not  arising  from  the  master's  fault  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  master  shall  die,  or  become  bankrupt,  or  desert 
his  business,  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  an  abatement  of  the 
fee  is  claimable  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the  period  not  elapsed ; 
Ogilvy  V.  Hume,  February  1683.  But,  as  the  obligation  on  the  mas- 
ter's part  is  not  merely  upon  himself,  but  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
successors  are  also  bound,  no  part  of  the  fee  is  returnable  upon  the 
master's  death,  if  his  representatives  make  adequate  provision  for  in- 
structing the  apprentice  by  one  properly  qualified  ;  Cutler  v.  Littleton, 
17th  February  1711.  When  the  obligations  do  not  extend  to  the 
master's  representatives,  the  apprentice  is  not  bound  after  his  mas- 
ter's death  to  serve  his  executors ;  Neil,  15th  July  1760. 

The  marriage  of  the  apprentice  during  his  apprenticeship  does  not 
make  void  the  indenture,  or  incur  the  penalty  or  damages,  if  he  be 
willing  still  to  serve ;  Fenton  v.  Firday,  10th  June  1742.  With  re- 
gard to  the  acts  in  the  personal  conduct  of  either  party  which  amount 
to  a  breach  of  the  contract,  and  subject  the  master  in  the  loss  of  his 
apprentice's  services,  or  the  apprentice  and  his  cautioner  in  the  loss 
of  instruction  as  well  as  penalty  and  damages,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
generally,  that  the  law  makes  allowance  for  human  infirmity,  and  the 
contract  cannot  be  annulled  on  account  of  angry  words  resulting  from 
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temporary  irritation,  or  of  the  venial  faults  of  jouth  and  thoughtless- 
]ie8&     Thus,  the  passionate  language  of  his  master  does  not  justify 
an  apprentice  in  quitting  his  service  and  afterwards  demanding  wages ; 
Stirling,  Gordon,  ic  Go.  v.  Calderhead^a  Executors^  6th  December  1832.  ii  S.  isa 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  LessiU  v.  Ranken,  13th  February 
1680,  it  was  held  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  master  to  thrust  his  3Br.Sapp.337. 
apprentice  out  of  his  service,  that  he,  after  many  admonitions,  still 
lay  long  in  bed,  and  refused  to  carry  his  master's  bible  to  church,  or 
ivas  once  drunk,  but  he  was  allowed  only  moderately  to  chastise  him 
for  these  or  the  like  faulta    And,  where  an  apprentice  had  run  away, 
it  was  held  sufficient  to  exempt  the  cautioner  from  the  penalty,  that 
lie  offered  to  bring  him  back  within  a  few  days ;  Malvenius  v.  Hep-  M.  583. 
it£m,  l7th  December  1686;  and  to  the  same  effect  is  Z^armcm^  6  S.  533. 
T.  Blackie,  13th  February  1828.     But  mental  disease  in  the  appren- 
tice, such  as  to  render  him  incapable  and  unserviceable,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  of  dismissal;  LessUs^  already  referred  to.     An  apprentice 3 Br. Sapp. 337. 
having  been  guilty  of  theft,  the  master  was  held  not  bound  to  take 
him  back,  and  entitled  to  recover  the  stipulated  penalty  of  one  shilling 
for  each  day's  loss  of  service,  without  deduction  for  the  expense  of  M.  voce  "  Ap- 
hoard  avoided  by  the  breach  of  indenture ;   MaxtveU  v.  Buchanan,  Ap^*No'  i 
8th  March  1776. 

The  positive  damage  which  the  master  may  sustain  is  not  limited  Peraltt  in 
to  the  penalty,  the  apprentice,  as  well  as  the  cautioner,  being  bound  **^^^'^'^"'^- 
for  the  performance  of  his  obligations ;  and  so  a  cautioner  was  sub- 
jected in  damages  for  embezzlement  by  the  apprentice;  Forbes  v.  4Br.Siipp.708. 
Dickson,  2d  July  1 708.  But,  if  the  penalty  exceeds  the  actual  damage, 
it  is  subject  to  an  equitable  restriction  ;  Sibbald  v.  Fletcher,  21st  June  M.  688. 
1758 ;  and  Wright  v.  M'Gregor,  9th  February  1826.    In  Wataon  v.  4  S.  4.S4. 
Merrilees,  18th  January  1848,  the  Court  refused  to  remit  to  a  jury  to  lO  D.  370. 
ascertain  tlie  damage  occasioned  by  desertion  of  an  apprentice,  and 
themselves  modified  the  penalty. 

The  cautioner's  obligation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  apprentice,  is  hel4 
to  be  discharged  by  the  master's  acquiescence  or  non-interference,  if 
the  apprentice  leave  his  service  and  take  other  employment  under  his 
eye  daring  a  course  of  years ;  Robinson  v.  Smith  <k  Co,,  19th  June  1800.  Hume,  20. 

The  master's  right  to  the  apprentice's  services  is  subject  to  certain  MASTtR'u 
restrictions  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  in  order  that  the  State  may  to^^pubucT*^^ 
not  bo  unduly  deprived  of  such  of  the  lieges  as  are  qualified  for  the  poucy. 
public  service.     By  the  Mutiny  Act,  19  Vict.  cap.  10,  §  62,  no  master 
is  entitled  to  claim  an  apprentice  who  shall  enlist  in  the  service  of 
Her  Majesty,  or  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  shall  be  serving  in 
the  embodied  militia,  unless,  within  a  month  after  the  apprentice 
has  left  his  service,  he  go  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  emit  an 
oath  in  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Act.     In  Scotland,  the  apprentice 
must  have  been  bound  for  at  least  four  years  (unless  the  indenture 
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be  for  the  sea  service,  where  no  particular  term  is  required)  by  formal 
indenture,  binding  on  both  parties,  executed  before  the  enlistment, 
which  indenture  must,  within  three  months  irom  the  commencement 
of  the  apprenticeship,  and  before  the  enlistment,  have  been  produced 
to,  and  endorsed  by,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  This  power  of  reclaiming 
is  available  only  if  the  apprentice  when  claimed  be  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  To  encourage  masters  to  part  with  their  apprentices 
for  the  public  service,  they  are  entitled,  upon  giving  up  the  indentures 
within  a  mouth  after  the  enlisting,  to  receive  for  their  own  use  so 
much  of  the  bounty  as  shall  not  have  been  paid  to  the  recruit.  As 
regards  the  navy,  the  master's  power  of  reclaiming  an  apprentice  who 
lias  been  impressed,  or  has  voluntarily  entered  the  service,  is  entirely 
excluded,  if  the  apprentice  had  been  previously  bred  to    the  sea; 

M.  600.  Cunningham  and  Simpson  v.  Home,  19th  January  1796, — an  example 

both  of  an  apprentice  not  bred  to  the  sea  successfully  reclaimed,  and 
of  the  claim  disallowed  with  regard  to  another  who  had  been  bred  to 
tlie  sea.  When  a  master  reclaims  an  apprentice  from  the  sea  service 
he  is  not  bound  to  find  caution  to  restore  him  at  the  expiration  of 
the  indenture,  as  is  the  case  when  persons  are  taken  out  of  the  public 

F.  C.  service  by  process  for  debt  or  delinquency  ;  Smith,  23d  June  1814. 

But,  although  an  apprentice  previously  bred  to  the  sea  service  cannot 
be  reclaimed,  the  apprentice-fee  is  wholly  exigible  if  he  enter  the 

4  Br.  Supp.  327.  scrvicc  Voluntarily ;  Arbuthnot  v.  OenUeman,  19th  January  1694.  An 

apprentice's  obligation  under  his  indenture  does  not  exempt  him  from 
the  performance  of  statute  labour  upon  the  high  roads,  where  specific 

M.  voce  "  Ap-    implement  of  that  obligation  is  required  ;  Mackay  A  Co,  v.  Justices 

Appx.  No.'2      of  Peace  for  Ross-shirCy  27th  November  1807. 

CoNSTKucrioK       The  obligations  of  the  apprentice  and  of  the  master  respectively, 

OP  OBL10ATION8  ^^0  sufficicutly  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  and  any  oues- 

tions  which  occur  with  regard  to  the  proper  miplement  of  these  obli- 
gations, will  be  determined  by  a  fair  construction  of  their  nature  and 
import,  neither  party  being  obliged  to  do  work  which  does  not  fairly 
fall  within  the  terms  of  the  obligation,  and  each  being  obliged  to  do 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  fair  and  honest  performance  of  his 
part  of  the  contract.  The  contract  is  also  subject  to  statutory  control, 
and  may  not  be  made  the  means  of  enforcing  acts  which  by  Statute 
are  forbidden.  Any  decisions  which  have  occurred  have  been  in  con- 
sistency with  these  general  principles.  Thus,  as  regards  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  apprentice,  he  is  not  bound  to  do  work  difierent  from  the 
business  specified  in  the  indenture,  and,  therefore,  is  not  subject  to 
dismissal,  nor  is  the  penalty  or  damages  incurred  by  his  refusal  to 
execute  other  work  ;  Symintoun  v.  Brocks,  14th  January  1673  ;  PeUr 

2  Br.  Snpp.  166.  V.  Terrol,  26th  September  1818.    But  he  may  be  required  to  teach  a 

2  Murray,  28.    younger  apprentice  in  the  trade  which  he  is  himself  learning  ;  Bal- 

V.  c.  lantyne  &  Co,  v.  Kerr,  21st  November  1811. 
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We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Innea  v.  Phi-  13  S.  778.  ^ 
lips,  19th  May  1835,  reversed  20th  February  1837,  in  which  it  was  App.  465. 
ultimately  decided,  that  an  apprentice  cannot  be  compelled  to  work 
upon  Sunday.     As  regards  the  master's  obligations  again,  he  must 
comply  with  every  legal  requirement  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  the  trade  or  business  which  he  has  undertaken  to  teach,  Cokstructiox 
and,  therefore,  a  master-currier  having  ceased  to  take  out  the  license  o^Q^foHs. 
enjoined  by  Statute  to  qualify  him  for  exercising  that  trade,  he  was 
found  not  entitled  to  enforce  the  penalty,  and  the  apprentice  was  held 
to  be  free  of  the  indenture ;   Watson  v.  OrincUay,  16th  November  6  8. 3. 
1826.     Nor  may  the  master  change  his  employment  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the   indenture;  Chiedy  v.  Cuthhert,  5th  December  1665.  M. 9160. 
Here  a  charge  for  an  apprentice-fee  was  suspended,  the  apprentice 
having  been  bound  to  the  master  as  an  apothecary,  and  the  latter 
having   given  up  that  employment  and  become  a  druggist.     But, 
although  the  master  is  bound  to  teach  his  apprentice,  that  obligation 
is  not  so  strictly  interpreted  as  to  entitle  the  apprentice  to  desert,  if 
the  master  do  not  give  constant  personal  attendance ;  and  it  was  held 
a  sufficient  implement  of  the  obligation,  that,  although  the  master 
gave  little  personal  attendance,  yet  the  work  in  the  shop  was  daily 
carried  on  by  experienced  journeymen,  and  the   apprentice  had  it 
thus  in  his  power  to  receive  constant  instruction  ;  Gardner  v.  Smith,  M.  593. 
13th  July  1775. 

Under  this  head  we  have  only  further  to  refer  to  the  following 
Statutes : — (I.)  3  &  4  Will  iv.  cap.  103,  an  Act  passed  in  order  to 
regulate  the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons  in  mills-  and  fac- 
tories. By  this  Act,  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed, 
the  number  of  hours  they  may  be  required  to  work,  the  time  allowed 
for  n^als  and  education,  are  regulated,  and  various  rules  enacted 
conducive  to  their  temporal  and  moral  welfare ;  and  inspectors  are 
appointed  with  powers  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  Act.  (2.)  The 
Act  7  &  8  Vict  cap.  15,  amending  the  former  Statute.  (3.)  The  Act 
8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  29,  regulating  labour  in  print-works.  (4.)  9  &  10 
Vict-  cap.  40,  declaring  rope-works  not  within  the  operation  of  the 
Factory  Acts.  (5.)  ]  0  &  1 1  Vict  cap.  29,  limiting  the  hours  of  labour 
of  young  persons  and  females  in  factories.  (6.)  13  &  14  Vict.  cap. 
54,  amending  the  Acts  relating  to  labour  in  factories.  (7.)  16  &  17 
Vict.  cap.  114,  further  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories. (8.)  1 9  &  20  Vict.  cap.  38,  passed  for  the  further  amendment 
of  the  laws  relating  to  labour  in  factories. 


XL  CoKTBACT  OP  Submission. — Submission,  which  is  also  called 
Arbitraiiion  or  Reference,  is  a  contract,  whereby  two  or  more  persons 
having  a  disagreement,  appoint  one  or  more  arbiters  or  private  judges. 
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to  decide  the  dispute,  and  bind  themselves  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Natuke  and  decision.  This  is  a  mode  of  settling  differences  which  naturally  recom- 
ooNTiu^^oF^'  mends  itself  to  lovers  of  peace.  It  was  early  enjoined  in  very  pointed 
suBxissioH.       terms  upon  the  converts  to  Christianity ;  and,  although  with  us  there 

is  no  longer  the  same  reason  for  avoiding  the  public  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice, yet  there  is  happily  prevalent  a  sentiment  of  Christian  propriety 
and  decorum,  which  leads  those  influenced  by  it  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences by  amicable  arbitration,  rather  than  by  litigation  ;  and  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  the  Courts,  have  always  been  disposed  to  give 
countenance  and  sanction  to  such  extrajudicial  arrangementa.  In 
England,  the  adjustment  of  disputes  by  submission  is  the  subject  of 
express  statutory  regulation,  the  Act  9  &  10  Will,  iil  cap.  15  (1698), 
having  been  passed  '*  for  determining  differences  by  arbitration.''  This 
Statute  is  founded  on  the  preamble,  that  "  references  made  by  rule 
**  of  Court  have  contributed  much  to  the  ease  of  the  subject  in  the 
"  determining  of  controversies ;"  and  it  authoriases  parties  who  desire 
to  end  any  controversy  or  quarrel,  whether  it  be  the  subject  of  a  suit 
or  not,  to  make  their  arbitration  a  rule  of  Court,  which  has  the  effect 
of  giving  to  the  award  the  same  efficacy  in  execution  as  a  judgment 
of  Court,  unless,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  the  arbiters  misbehave 
themselves,  or  their  award  be  procured  by  corruption  or  other  undue 
means.  Blackstone  eulogizes  the  great  use  of  **  these  peaceable  and 
"  domestic  tribunals,  especially  in  settling  piatters  of  account  and 
"  other  mercantile  transactions,  which  are  difficult  and  almost  iropos- 
'^  Bible  to  be  adjusted  on  a  trial  at  law/'  Later  writers  in  England 
have  not.  viewed  the  practice  of  arbitration  with  the  same  favour, 
and  it  appears  that  the  investigation  of  awards  in  arbitrations  has 
occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  English  Courts.  But  this  probably 
arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  an  arbiter's  decision  in  England 
is  more  exposed  than  with  us  to  exception  of  party,  which  opens  it 
largely  to  judicial  scrutiny  ;  and  thus  the  system  of  arbitration  there 
leads  to  much  subsequent  litigation  and  expense,  of  which  in  Scot- 
land we  have  happily  little  or  no  experienca  The  expediency  of  a 
settlement  by  submission  is  always  a  question  of  circumstances. 
When  the  sole  object  is  to  obtain  a  decision  upon  a  question  of  pure 
law,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  best  determination  of  such  a  case 
will  be  received  from  the  Bench ;  and  here  the  preference  of  a  sub- 
mission will  depend  upon  other  considerations,  as  perhaps  of  economy, 
or  of  circumstances  in  the  relations  of  the  parties,  which  make  an 
extrajudicial  settlement  desirable  ;  and  the  same  view  will  be  taken 
in  questions  dependent  partly  upon  law,  and  partly  upon  the  result 
of  an  investigation  of  facts.  When  the  dispute,  however,  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  questions  of  science  or  of  practical  knowledge,  with 
regard  to  which  the  Couit  cannot  decide  without  i^ceiving  the  aid 
of  a  man  of  skill,  as  the  decision  here  depends  ultimately  upon  the 
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opinion  of  the  referee  appointed  by  the  Court,  it  may  frequently  be 
the  most  eligible  course  to  select  him  at  once  as  the  judge.  In  all 
cases  of  reference  the  parties  ought  to  be  of  well-constituted  and 
well-regulated  minds,  such  as  will  receive  the  arbiter's  decision  with 
the  same  acquiescence  as  a  judicial  sentence.  A  material  point  also 
is  the  obtaining  the  services  of  a  well-qualified  arbiter— one  skilful 
in  the  matter  submitted,  and  of  such  position  as  to  give  weight  to 
his  decision.  It  is  desirable  that  he  be  unconnected  by  neighbour- 
hood, friendship,  or  otherwise,  with  the  parties ;  and  no  one  can 
properly  discharge  an  arbitrator's  duties,  who  has  not  intelligence 
and  independence  to  exercise  and  apply  a  judging  mind  to  the  matter 
submitted,  and  to  decide  upon  principle  without  yielding  to  the 
natural  but  censurable  desire  to  satisfy  both  parties  by  making  them 
share  equally  a  benefit  or  loss,  without  much  regard  to  the  question 
of  right.  In  all  cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  submission 
is  more  exposed  than  a  suit  in  Court  to  the  hazard  of  delay,  the 
facilities  of  despatch  being  less,  and  the  proceedings,  from  their 
amicable  nature,  less  capable  of  being  urged  forwards.  There  is 
also  this  risk  peculiar  to  a  submission,  viz.,  that  it  may  not  result 
in  a  decision  of  the  question  submitted.  If  the  matter  be  difficult, 
or  if  the  right  decision  involve  consequences  of  extreme  hardship  or 
disaster  to  one  of  the  parties,  and,  if  such  obstacles  as  these  concur 
with  a  strong  sympathy  or  natural  indolence  in  the  arbiter,  the  result 
may  be,  that  he  will  avoid  pronouncing  his  award,  while  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  can  be  compelled  to  proceed,  and  the  question  being 
tied  up  by  the  submission,  the  parties  are  debarred  from  resorting  to 
any  other  tribunal  These  views  show  very  strongly  how  advisable 
it  is,  in  selecting  arbiters,  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  of  strong 
minds  and  high  principles,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  exposure  to 
feelings  of  interest  or  sympathy  in  the  matter  referred. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  mode  of  constituting  a  submission  in  Scot-  CoxsTiTUTioa 
land — we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that,  excepting  perhaps  in  cases  ^^  whtbact 
where  the  interest  is  of  very  trifling  value,  a  submission  cannot  be 
effectually  made  by  spoken  words.     Formerly,  arbitration  by  parole 
was  competent,  and  the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Home  v.  Scot,  7th  Feb-  m.  8402. 
ruary  1671,  allowed  it  to  be  proved  by  the  charger's  oath  that  he  did 
submit,  and  by  the  arbiters*  oaths  that  they  did  determine.     But,  by 
the  "  Articles  of  Regulation  concerning  the  Session,"  prepared  by  a 
Commission  of  Parliament  in  1695,  the  protection  given  to  decrees- 
arbitral  (which  will  afterwards  be  more  particularly  referred  to)  is 
limited  to  such  as  are  pronounced  upon  *'  a  subscribed  submission/' 
and  from  that  time  writing  has  been  held  essential.     It  was  so  found 
in  Fraser  v.  WiUiamson,  24th  June  1773  ;  and,  in  Ferrie  v.  Mitchell,  m.  8476. 
etCy  5th  June  1824,  a  debt  being  claimed  as  having  arisen  under  3  S.  lis. 
a  submission,  it  was  held  incompetent  to  prove  the  submission  by  the 
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oath  of  party,  and  the  decree-arbitral  by  the  oath  of  the  arbiter,  and 
it  was  observed  on  the  Bench,  that  the  case  of  Home  had  occurred 
prior  to  the  Regulations  of  1695. 

Competency  OP     With  regard  to  the  competency  of  parties  to  a  submission,  reference 

MTT^'**  ^^  ^^  made  to  the  result  of  our  inquiries  into  the  capacity  of  parties 

to  grant  deeds  generally,  and  the  following  points  may  further  be 
noted  : — 

MiNOBs.  In  order  to  secure  a  submission  by  guardians  from  challenge  by 

the  pupil  or  minor,  it  will  be  prudent  to  require  the  guardians  to  be- 
come personally  bound,  that  the  decree-arbitral  shall  be  fulfilled.  In 
this  way  the  party  contracting  with  them  will  be  secured  by  their 
individual  obligation  from  the  risk  of  any  eventual  question  on  the 
ground  of  minority.  It  must  be  kept  in  view,  however,  in  such  a 
case,  that  the  guardians,  being  bound  as  individuals,  acquire  a  per- 
sonal interest,  and  so  become  principal  parties  to  the  submission,  and, 
as  a  submission  falls  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  the  death 
of  one  of  a  body  of  tutors  will  evacuate  a  submission  to  which  they  have 

M.  641.  become  parties  as  taking  burden  upon  them  for  their  pupils  ;  Mait' 

land  V.  Mitchell  and  A  mot's  Representatives,  18th  May  1796.  This 
case  also  settles,  that,  when  the  pupil  is  a  female,  a  submission  under- 
taken by  tutors  on  her  behalf  falls  by  her  marriage,  unless  the  husband 

Married  choose  to  become  a  party  to  it.    A  married  woman  cannot  be  a  party 

WOMEN.  ^^  ^  submission,  because  she  is  incapable  of  binding  herself  to  imple- 

ment the  decree  ;  but,  in  regard  to  any  separate  estate  of  which  she 
is  possessed,  she  may  with  her  husband's  consent  make  an  effectual 
submission,  the  engagement  to  fulfil  being  secured  not  by  her  per- 

Cdratoe  bohib.  son,  but  by  her  separate  property.     A  curator  bonis  appears  to  have 

13  S.  1093.       an  inherent  power  to  enter  into  submissions;  Corson,  10th  July  1835; 

M.  16380.         so  also  s,  factor  loco  tutoris ;  Falconer  v.  Thomson,  l7th  February 

1 792.  When  several  parties  are  bound  upon  one  side  jointly  and 
severally,  the  obligation  is  of  course  I'egulated  by  the  same  principles 
which  we  have  found  determining  the  effect  of  joint  and  several  obli- 
gations in  bonds,  and  each  of  such  parties  will,  therefore,  be  liable 

Company.         ^'^  solidum.  When  One  of  the  parties  is  a  company,  it  will  be  prudent 

to  require  the  subscription  of  every  partner,  as  well  as  of  the  firm,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  objection,  that,  submission  being  an  extraordinary 

M.  14567.        act,  no  partner  who  does  not  subscribe  is  bound  ;  Lumsden  v.  Gordon, 

Agents.  November  1728.    References  are  frequently  entered  into  by  agents 

on  behalf  of  their  clients,  and  it  is  necessary  for  their  own  security 

8  S.  504.  that  the  step  be  undoubtedly  authorized  by  the  client.     In  Living- 

stone y.  Johnson,  23d  February  1830,  an  agent,  having  bound  his  con- 
stituent to  abide  by  an  arbiter's  award,  was  subjected  personally  in 
expenses  and  implement  of  the  award,  upon  failing  to  prove  that  the 
submission  had  been  authorized  by  the  client  If  the  client  had 
homologated  the  submission,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
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subjecting  the  agent  penonallj.  But,  when  a  party  subscribes  a  sub- 
mission on  behalf  of  another,  not  simply  binding  the  principal,  but 
binding  himself  as  taking  burden  for  the  principal  that  the  decree 
shall  be  implemented,  that  is  not  an  undertaking  merely  binding  the 
principal  to  perform,  but  an  obligation  on  the  subscribing  submitter 
personally  that  performance  shall  be  made ;  Woodaide  v.  Cuthbertson,  lo  d.  604. 
4th  February  1 848.  A  submission,  entered  into  by  a  factor  with  his 
constituent's  tenants,  but  which  does  not  name  the  constituent,  can- 
not form  the  foundation  for  diligence  against  the  constituent ;  Muir-  lOD.  748. 
head  v.  Stevenson,  19th  February  1848. 

The  party  to  a  submission  may,  during  its  dependence,  competently  PAirms  to 
assign  his  claim  under  it,  so  as  to  substitute  in  his  place  the  assignee,  8ub>»'»'0'«  "at 
who  may  thereupon  obtain  the  decree-arbitral  in  his  own  name ; 
Henry  v.  Hepburn^  29th  January  1835.     But  this  doctrine  must  be  n  8. 36i. 
taken  with  the  qualification,  that  the  opposite  party  shall  not  suffer 
by  the  assignation,  as  would  be  the  case,  if  one  should  attempt  to 
substitute  a  party  possessing  no  means,  in  order  to  avoid  responsibi- 
lities under  the  contract.  In  such  an  assignation,  therefore,  the  grantor 
of  it  must  necessarily  remain  bound  for  implement  of  his  obligations 
under  the  submission. 

The  next  point  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  submission.    It  may  Subject-hat- 
be  either  of  all  matter  in  dispute  between  the  parties,  which  is  called  "^^  ®'  ^  *°"" 

K18SION 

a  GBNBSAL  submission,  or  it  may  be  of  a  particular  question,  or  of  all        — 1— 

questions  regarding  a  particular  matter,  and  then  it  is  called  a  special  Subicissioh 

submission.    Submissions  are  favourably  viewed  by  the  law,  and  the  spbcial. 

inclination  of  the  Court  is  to  give  them  an  extended  construction,  so 

as  to  comprehend  all  questions  which  may  fairly  be  held  to  fall  within 

their  terms.    And  so,  when  the  terms  of  a  submission  are  general,  it 

has  been  held  to  include  questions  regarding  heritable  rights  as  well 

as  moveable.     The  practitioner  should  study,  however,  to  state  the 

matter  submitted  in  terms  so  distinct  and  explicit  as  to  prevent 

doubt.   In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  a  submission,  it  was  held 

competent  in  the  case  oi  Steele  v.  Stedey  22d  June  1809,  to  refer  to  a  F.  C. 

pi-evious  litigation  between  the  parties ;  and,  in  Renton  v.  North  9  D.  1209. 

British  Railway  Company^  9th  June  1847,  a  submission  was  read 

along  with  a  previous  agreement,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  extent.    In 

Pitcaim  v.  Drummond,  24th  May  1822,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  1  S.  431. 

made  to  limit  the  application  of  a  general  submission,  and  an  award 

for  meliorations  in  favour  of  a  tenant,  though  his  lease  contained  no 

stipulation  as  to  meliorations,  was  sustained  on  the  ground  of  the 

general  terms  of  the  submission.    This  decision  was  affirmed  on  1  Wil.  and  Sh. 

appeal,  20th  May  1826.    It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  matter  ^^^'  ^^' 

submitted  be  expressed  in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms,  not  capable 

of  doubt  or  misconstruction.     In  Aberdeen  Railway  Company  v.  13  D.  527. 

Blaikie,  28th  January  1851,  the  matter  submitted  was  left  doubtful 
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by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  arbitratioD  ;  and  Lord  Fullbbtoh  com- 

plains,  that  the  deed  is  ambiguous  and  defective,  the  common  mles 

of  grammar,  and  ordinary  sequence  and  connexion  of  language  being 

disregarded.     No  practitioner  will  willingly  put  out  of  his  hands  an 

instrument  liable  to  such  strictures. 

SoBMianov  It  is  a  settled  rule,  that  the  matter  in  dispute  must  really  and 

DUCTwT^^ia  ^™ly  ^®  ^^^  *^  *'^®  judgment  of  the  arbiter.     An  arbitration  will  re- 

fide,  ceive  effect  from  a  Court  of  Law,  only  when  it  is  conducted  in  perfect 

bona  fides,  and  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  supported  if  resorted  to  merely 
to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  an  adjustment  by  compromise  or  otherwise, 
which  has  been  determined  already  by  the  parties  themselves,  the 
arbiters  being  merely  called  in  to  give  the  authority  of  the  form  of  a 
decree-arbitral  to  the  settlement  thus  previously  arranged.  In  the 
4Dow'8  App.    ^»|^g^  q{  Mavle  V.  Mavle^  9th  April  1816,  a  submission  was  entered 

into,  one  of  the  parties  taking  burden  upon  him  for  his  son  who  was 
a  minor,  and  who  upon  attaining  majority  performed  various  acta  in 
obedience  to  the  decree-arbitral,  believing  the  submission  and  award 
to  have  been  bond  fide  proceedings  of  the  nature  which  they  profeased. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  original  scroll  of  the  submission  was  dis- 
covered, and  letters  of  one  of  the  arbiters,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  arbitration  had  been  gone  into  merely  as  a  mode  of  giving 
effect  to  a  previous  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  that  the  arbiters 
had  not  in  reality  received  the  parties'  claims,  or  heard  them  as  arbi- 
ters, but  had  merely  pronounced  an  award  in  the  terms  previously 
settled.  The  House  of  Lords,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  found  that  these  proceedings  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
having  in  law  the  effect  of  a  submission  or  decree-arbitral  In  decid- 
ing this  case,  Lord  Eldok  remarks,  '^  that  arbiters  ought  to  go  into 
*'  the  room  as  Judges,  and  that,  though  one  is  chosen  by  one  party 
"  and  another  by  another,  each  is  not  to  act  merely  for  the  interest 
^'  of  the  party  by  whom  he  is  named.  Arbiters,  by  whomsoever 
named,  ought  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  between  the  parties,  and 
owe  to  the  particular  parties  duties  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
"  which  the  King's  Judges  owe  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  general, 
''  though  not  named  by  them." 
Effrct  of  F.N-  The  effect  of  entering  into  a  submission,  and  of  its  acceptance  by 
BUBKissioirr      ^^®  arbiter  named,  is  to  bind  the  parties  to  this  particular  mode  of 

settling  their  disputes,  and,  consequently,  to  exclude  them  from  other 
means  of  trying  it  It  is,  therefore,  incompetent  for  a  party  to  a 
submission  accepted  by  the  arbiter  to  institute  an  action  against  the 
other  party  regarding  any  matter  which  falls  within  the  terms  of  the 
13  S.  289.  submission ;  Robertson  v.  Johnston,  22d  January  1836.  As  action  is 
thus  excluded,  so  is  diligence,  and,  therefore,  it  was  held  incompetent 
to  give  a  charge  for  the  price  of  a  subject,  pending  disputes  regarding 
the  terms  of  the  conveyance,  which  disputes  by  the  articles  of  roup 
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under  which  the  purchase  was  made  were  submitted  to  arbitration  ; 
Stewart  v.  Lan^s  Trustees,  30th  November  1839.  Nor  can  a  party  2  D.  167. 
escape  from  the  mode  of  settlement  to  which  he  has  bound  himself, 
by  judicially  challenging  the  integrity  of  the  arbiter.  In  Drew  v.  12  D.  983. 
Ltbum,  8th  June  1850,  the  Court  refused  to  suspend  the  proceedings 
in  a  submission  during  the  dependence  of  an  action,  to  have  it  de- 
clared that  the  arbiter  had  disqualified  himself  from  further  proceed* 
ings  by  corruption  and  partiality.  The  principal  action  was  after- 
wards dismissed  as  irrelevant ;  Drew  v.  LeburUy  28th  February  1852;  u  D.  669. 
and  the  Court  expressed  strongly  their  reluctance  to  interfere  during 
the  dependence  of  a  submission,  unless  the  pursuer  of  such  an  action 
of  declarator  averred  specifically  something  inferring  corruption, 
extraneous  to  the  arbiter's  mere  actings  in  the  conduct  of  the 
submission,  it  being  not  enough  to  say  that  he  has  gone  wrong 
in  his  actings,  as  error  in  the  proceedings  may  be  corrected  before 
decrea* 

As  the  contract  of  submission  implies,  that  each  party  to  it  places  Arbitkb  must 
his  legal  rights  at  the  disposal  of  another,  the  qualities  of  the  referee  ""  ''^*""^- 
form  evidently  a  consideration  of  the  first  importance  to  the  party 
who  invests  him  with  such  a  power ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  essential 
principle  of  the  law  of  arbitration,  that  the  arbiter  must  be  an  indi- 
vidual selected  or  assented  to  by  the  party.  The  rule  of  ddectus  per- 
soncB  is  not  stronger  anywhere  than  it  is  here,  and  it  receives  an  eifect 
so  stringent,  that  an  obligation  to  submit,  however  clear,  has  no  com- 
pulsory effect,  unless  an  arbiter  or  arbiters  be  named.  It  cannot  even 
be  used  as  the  means  of  forcing  the  grantor  of  it  to  select  a  referee. 
A  general  obligation  to  settle  disputes  by  reference,  therefore,  but 
without  appointing  a  referee,  is  legally  inoperative ;  Davidson  v.  F.  c. 
Oswald,  28th  February  1810.  This  is  a  well-established  rule,  which 
it  is  of  importance  for  practitioners  not  to  lose  sight  of.  Like  every 
other  rule,  it  bends,  of  course,  to  positive  Statute,  and,  where  arbitra- 
tion is  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  in  the  case  of  Friendly 
Societies  under  the  Act  33  Qeo.  iii.  cap.  54,  §  1 6,  the  objection  of 

*  Thu  decision  wm  affinned  on  appeal,  8th  March  1866.  Lord  Bbohohax  ohflerved  : —  2  Macq.  A  pp.  1. 
"  I  do  not  contend,  that  there  may  not  be  caaes  in  which  it  would  be  joatifiable  in  the  Court 
"  to  stop  what  is  called  a  g^ing  sabmission,  and  to  interfere  upon  an  application,  unfortu- 
"  nately  not  as  our  more  convenient  course  sanctions  bj  summary  application  "  (see  3  &  4 
WilL  IT.  c.  42),  *'  but  by  an  action  of  declarator  and  interdict,  as  in  the  present  case.  I  do 
'*  not  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  I  may  not  imagine  cases  which  would  justify  the  Court, 
"  in  respect  of  the  incurable  nature  of  a  flaw  in  the  proceedings  suggested  by  such  a  suit, 
"  Msnctioning  the  suit  and  stopping  a  going  submission.  Such  cases  may  arise ;  I  can 
"  imagine  one  veiy  easily  of  gross  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  arbiter.  If  one  party  chooses 
"  to  insist  upon  going  on,  and  the  other  party  says— What  is  the  use  of  going  on  now,  when 
**  the  result  can  only  be  that  the  award  or  decree  of  the  arbiter  must  be  set  aside  ? — I  can 
"  well  imagine  that  the  Court  of  Session  wonld  be  justified  in  sustaining  the  reasons  of  a 
"  declarator  and  interdioti  and  stopping  a  going  submission.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs 
"  in  the  present  case.'* 
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delectus  personm  will  not  be  admitted  to  exclude  that  mode  of  settle- 
3  S.  648.  ment ;  Cooper  v.  Bertram  Shotts  Friendly  Society,  1 1th  March  1825  ; 

2  D.  1016.  Maneon  v.  DoviU,  6th  June  1840.  Another  exception  has  gradually 
muMraAT* ^  ^>^^  gaining  ground,  viz.,  where  the  reference  is  not  strictlj  a  sub- 
ABBiTER  MUflrr  mission  of  existing  or  anticipated  dieptUes,  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
BB  NAMSD.  ^^  agreement  for  completing  and  explicating  a  contract,  into  which 
the  parties  have  entered.  Thus,  an  agreement  in  a  lease  to  transfer 
farm  stock  at  a  valuation  bj  referees,  effectually  fixes  that  as  the 
2  S.  593.  mode  of  ascertainment,  though  the  referees  be  not  named  ;  Munro  v. 

Mackenzie^  18th  December  1823.    An  agreement  in  a  lease  of  coal, 

that  it  should  be  void  after  nominees  mutually  chosen  should  report 

that  the  coal  could  be  no  longer  worked  to  advantage,  was  held  obli- 

8  S.  970.  gatory  upon  the  parties  to  choose  men  of  skill ;  Dixon  v.  CampbeUy 

25th  June  1830.     And  an  agreement  in  a  lease,  that  the  value  of  land 

to  be  resumed  by  the  proprietor  should  be  fixed  by  men  mutually 

chosen,  was  held  to  exclude  an  action  to  ascertain  the  damage,  and 

5  D.  749.         the  parties  were  held  bound  to  concur  in  naming  referees  ;  Smith  v. 

Duff,  28th  February  1843.  In  the  report  of  this  case,  the  leading 
authorities  will  be  found  cited.*  But,  while  there  is  thus  a  limited 
exception,  and,  while  a  reference  to  arbiters  not  named  will  receive 
effect  when  designed  to  explicate  certain  agreements,  still  the 
general  rule  remains  unshaken,  that  a  reference  without  arbiters 
specified  is  inoperative  with  regard  to  disputes  existing  or  antici- 
pated. Even  with  regard  to  such  disputes,  the  general  obligation  to 
submit  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  contracts,  leases,  and  other  deeds 
connected  with  matters  in  which  differences  of  opinion  are  likely  to 
occur ;  and  these  form  a  class  of  cases  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  mode 
of  settlement  But,  although  this  general  obligation  is  not  legally 
binding,  the  clause  practically  receives  effect,  and  it  has  been  approved 
of  by  Conveyancers  as  having  a  specific  tendency.  Our  Courts  also 
will  give  encouragement  to  parties  to  resort  to  this  conventional 
means  of  adjusting  matters  not  properly  suited  to  judicial  investiga- 
tion ;  and,  although  they  eannot,  excepting  in  the  limited  class  of 
cases  already  specified,  refuse  to  entertain  an  action  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  general  obligation  to  refer,  while  no  arbiter  is  named, 
they  will  not  regard  favourably  litigations  resorted  to  without  any 
attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  in  the  spirit  of  that  obligation,  and  thej 
will  generally  adopt  a  mode  of  settlement  essentially  the  same  in  its 
result  by  a  remit  to  a  skilled  referee,  where  that  is  obviously  the  most 

21  D.  556.  *  liord  Deas,  in  deliTeriDg  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  OrreU  y.  OrreH,  22d 

Fehruary  1859,  observed,  that  the  difference  between  a  reference  which  is  part  of  a  contract 
and  an  ordinary  submission,  '*  lies  not  in  the  reference  being  or  not  being  contained  in  the 
"  body  of  a  contract,  but  in  its  being  part  of  a  contract  in  this  sense,  that  the  parties  harbg 
"  agreed  that  a  particular  thing  shall  be  ascertained  or  done,  farther  agree  that  it  shall  be 
"  ascertained  or  done  in  a  particular  manner,  yiz.,  by  arbitration.  An  agreement  of  thii 
"  kind  may  be  enforced,  although  the  arbiters  are  not  named." 
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eligible  course  of  procedure.  The  arbiter  must  not  only  be  agreed 
upon,  but  he  must  be  specified  hj  his  proper  individual  name,  so  as 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  parties  have  agreed  upon  this  particular  per- 
son. A  submission,  therefore,  to  the  holder  of  an  office,  as  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  the  Solicitor-General,  or  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Signet,  without  naming  the  individual  holder,  is  ineffectual ; 
Buchanan  y.  Muirhead,  25th  June  1799.  In  Hendry's  Trustees  y.  m.  i^ds. 
Rentan  A  Co.,  28th  May  1851,  a  submission  to  A  &  B.,  whom  failing  13  D.  looi. 
to  any  person  to  be  named  by  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  was  held 
ineffectual  after  the  death  of  A  &  B.  There  is  here  a  full  note  of 
authorities,  and  the  Judges'  opinions  refer  to  the  distinction  between 
a  reference  generally,  and  a  reference  of  matters  necessary  to  the 
extrication  and  effect  of  a  contract.  The  nomination  of  arbiters  must 
be  the  mutual  act  of  the  parties.  If  one  arbiter  is  appointed,  he  must 
be  the  choice  of  both.  They  may  agree  that  each  shall  name  one  ; 
and,  in  that  case,  if  the  nomination  of  either  party  does  not  fairly 
receive  effect,  that  will  be  fatal  to  the  proceedings  ;  Deas  v.  Aytoun^  i  S.  29. 
25th  May  1821.  Here  execution  was  refused  to  a  decree-arbitral,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  parties  having  inserted  in  the  submission, 
along  with  the  referee  selected  by  himself,  a  different  person  from 
the  one  chosen  by  the  other  party. 

It  is  no  objection  to  an  arbiter  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  mat-  1>uqualx- 

.  •  FIGATIOH  OF 

ter  submitted  to  him,  if  that  circumstance  be  noted  to  the  parties  ahbitebs. 
when  they  submit ;  Johnston  v.  Gheape,  8th  July  1817.     But  if  an        "tz 
interest  to  the  arbiter  shall  emerge  after  his  nomination,  that  circum-  247. 
stance  will  disqualify  him  ;  M^Kenzie  v.  Clarke^  19th  December  1828 ;  ^  ^*  *^^- 
Tennent  v.  Macdonald^  16th  June  1836.     It  is  no  disqualification  of  14  8. 796. 
an  arbiter,  either  in  continuing  or  accepting  of  a  submission,  that  he 
is  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  Fisher  v.  Colquhoun,  16th  July  e  D.  1286. 
1844.     In  the  old  case  of  Gordon  v.  Earl  o/ErroU,  June  1582,  it  M.  8915. 
was  decided  that  a  minor  may  bo  an  arbiter.     A  contractor  with  a 
railway  company  having  agreed  to  refer  all  disputes  to  A  B.,  the 
Company's  engineer,  and  A.  B.  having  subsequently  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Company,  that  circumstance  was  held  not  to  dis- 
qualify him;  Phipps  v.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Co.,  11th 5 D.  1025. 
March  1843. 

When  there  are  two  arbiters,  it  is  advisable  to  obviate  the  risk  of  a  Oysbsmah. 
difference  of  opinion,  which,  unless  provided  against,  may  render  the 
proceedings  fruitless  ;  and  this  may  be  done,  either  by  empowering 
the  arbiters  to  nominate  an  additional  arbiter,  or  by  the  appointment 
of  an  oversman  or  umpire.*    If  an  additional  arbiter  be  appointed,  he 

*  In  Merry  and  Cunninghams  v.  Brcwn^  7th  June  1860|  it  was  held,  in  conformity  with  22  D.  1148. 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court,  that  where,  in  the  contract  binding  the  parties  to  sabmit,  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  appointment  of  an  oversman  in  case  of  the  arbiters  differing,  neither 
party  can  be  compelled  to  execute  a  submission  containing  a  devolution  on  an  oversman. 
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will  act  and  decide  along  with  those  originally  named.  An  oversman 
does  not  act,  unless  and  until  the  arbiters  differ  in  opinion.  The 
oversman  may  either  be  appointed  along  with  the  arbiters  by  the 
parties  in  the  deed  of  submission,  or  they  may  by  the  deed  give 
power  to  the  arbiters  to  name  hinL  If  the  appointment  is  left  to  the 
arbiters,  they  may  nominate  him  at  any  time  within  the  period  during 
which  their  powers  under  the  submission  last.  Lord  Ellbkbobough 
remarks  : — *'  It  is  very  convenient  for  arbitrators  to  begin  by  appoint- 
"  ing  an  umpire,  because  they  are  more  likely  to  agree  upon  a  proper 
''  choice  of  one  before  they  themselves  begin  to  quarrel ;"  but  that 
"  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  them  in  reason  and  sense  from  choosing 
"  the  umpire  at  any  time  while  he  has  power  to  act/'  In  Scotland, 
it  is  well  ascertained,  that  the  arbiters  may  effectually  appoint  an 
oversman  before  they  themselves  proceed  to  consider  or  decide  the 
case  But,  if  they  do  so,  the  nomination  is  contingent  upon  their 
differing  in  opinion.  If  no  difference  arises,  the  oversman  never  acts ; 
and  if  a  difference  does  occur,  it  is  only  then  that  the  submission 
devolves  upon  him  ;  Brysson  v.  Mitchdl,  10th  June  1823.  A  decree- 
arbitral  by  an  oversman,  therefore,  is  invalid,  unless  it  appear  dis- 
tinctly that  he  acts  in  consequence  of  the  arbiters  having  differed  in 
opinion;  Gordon  v.  Abemethy,  30th  November  1716;  Oardner  v. 
Ewingy  19th  January  1773.^  It  has  been  decided,  that  refusal  by 
one  of  two  arbiters  to  act,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  oversman  to 
proceed  ;  Middleton  v.  GhalmerSf  9th  June  1721.  In  this  case,  the 
fact  of  the  refusal  to  act  was  certified  by  notarial  protest  The  act 
by  which  the  arbiters  appoint  an  oversman  is  called  a  devolution.  It 
was  formerly  held,  that  the  devolution  must  be  executed  with  legal 
solemnities,  but  the  later  decisions  do  not  require  that  formality ; 
Kirkcaldy  v.  Dcdgaima'  Tmatees,  16th  June  1809.  An  oversman 
cannot  effectually  decide,  where  there  is  no  original  nomination  or 
devolution  appointing  him ;  Telfer  and  Co.  v.  BeU,  31st  January  1823 ; 
and  a  devolution,  executed  by  arbiters  upon  whom  the  parties  have 
confen-ed  no  power  to  appoint  an  oversman,  is  inept ;  Maiheson  y. 
M'Kenzie,  1st  July  1842.  But  it  has  been  decided,  that  one  of  two 
arbiters  cannot  be  compelled  either  to  pronounce  an  award  or  to 
choose  an  umpire,  because  it  may  be  impossible  for  him  to  agree  with 
the  other,  either  in  the  decision  or  in  the  selection ;  White  v.  Fergus^ 
7th  July  1796.  In  selecting  an  oversman,  the  arbiters  must  exercise 
their  judgment,  and  expedients  for  making  the  selection  which  might 
be  available  to  the  parties  are  not  permitted  to  them.  Thus^  in  Eng- 
land, a  nomination  was  held  void,  which  was  made  by  tossing  up 

*  An  arbitration  is  not  vitiated,  nor  an  oversman  disqualified,  by  his  taking  part  in  Am 
proceedings  tlirougbont,  and  it  is  no  objection  to  the  decree-arbitral  that  it  has  been  pn>- 
noanced  by  the  oversman,  on  information  acquired  in  his  capacity  of  overaman-elect ;  Cntm- 
^ord  V.  Patersauj  4th  February  1868. 
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whicli  of  the  arbiters  should  name  the  umpire.     But,  in  another  case,  2  Jar.  &  Byth. 

the  appointment  was  sustained,  two  persons  having  first  been  named,  ^°J^^®y*^cing, 

both  of  whom  were  admitted  by  each  arbiter  to  be  fit,  and  then  they 

tossed  which  of  these  should  be  the  umpire.     Here  there  was  an  ihtd,  67i. 

intelligent  selection  of  two  fit  persons,  and  the  decision,  therefore, 

falls  within  the  principle  of  the  rule  thus  stated  by  Lord  Tentebden  : 

— "  The  appointment  of  the  third  person  must  be  the  act  of  the  will 

'*  and  judgment  of  the  two — ^must  be  matter  of  choice  and  not  of 

"  chance,  unless  the  parties  consent  to,  or  acquiesce  in,  some  other 

"  mode.'' 

Endurcmce  of  svbmission. — By  the  usual  style  of  submission,  the  Endurance  of 
parties  bind  themselves  to  fulfil  whatever  the  arbiters  or  oversman®""^'®'^''' 
shall  determine  by  decree-arbitral  *^tobe  pronounced  betwixt  and  the 
"  day  of  'next  to  come."    When  the  termina- 

tion  of  the  period  is  thus  left  blank,  it  is  held  that  the  submission 
expires  in  a  year,  or,  as  now  ascertained,  a  year  and  day.     This  was 
settled  by  the  old  case  of  TToHace  v.  Wallace,  23d  February  1672  ;m.  639- 
and  the  same  construction  has  been  applied,  where  there  was  merely 
a  blank  without  the  words  " next  to  come"  although  it  was  contended 
that  the  limitation  to  a  year  was  founded  entirely  upon  these  words ; 
Stark  V.  Thorn,  23d  December  1820.    When  the  period  for  pronouncing  F.  C.  App^. 
an  award  is  not  limited  either  by  specifying  a  distinct  date,  or  by  a^'^' 
blank,  which  imports  a  limitation  to  a  year  and  day,  it  has  been  a  point 
of  much  discussion  and  uncertainty  how  long  a  submission  endures. 
In  one  class  of  cases,  viz.,  those  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
mission is  designed  to  provide  for  the  determination  of  questions 
which  may  not  or  cannot  arise  or  be  ready  for  decision,  until  years 
have  elapsed  after  the  execution  of  the  submission,  it  would  defeat 
the  parties'  object  to  hold  the  submission  inoperative  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Brysson,  already  referred  to,  where  the  2  S.  382. 
submission  formed  part  of  a  contract  for  erecting  buildings,  and  was 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  settling  claims  that  might  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  until  the  matter  was  finally  wound  up,  it  was 
held  that  the  submission  did  not  expire  by  the  lapse  of  a  year,  and 
that  an  award  pronounced  afterwards  was  valid ;  and  the  same  was 
found  with  regard  to  a  submission,  forming  part  of  an  agreement  as 
to  a  lease  of  coal;  Hcdket  v.  Earl  of  Elgin,  16th  December  1826.  5  S.  154. 
Even  when  there  is  no  such  specialty,  from  which  the  intention  to 
submit  during  a  period  of  years  can  be  inferred,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Erskine,  that  a  submission  not  limiting  the  arbiters  to  any  deter-  InRt.  iv.  3. 29. 
minate  time,  ought,  like  other  contracts  or  obligations,  to  subsist  for 
forty  years.     This  question  was  deliberately  considered,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  whole  Court  taken  in  the  case  of  Fleming  v.  Wilson  5  S.  906. 
imd  M'LeUan,  7th  July  1827,  when  a  judgment  was  pronounced  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Erskine's  opinion,  but  with  considerable  differ- 
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ence  upon  the  Bench,  six  of  the  Judges  being  of  opinion  that  a  sub- 
mission, although  not  limiting  the  time,  does  expire  at  the  end  of  a 
year. 
Submission  ^  submission  is  brought  to  an  end,  not  only  by  the  expiration  of 

W  A  T-Tit  WT  DEATH  tf  •»  i 

OF  EiTH£B         the  period  fixed  by  itself,  but  also  immediately  upon  the  death  of 

either  party.  This  results  from  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  con- 
tract The  selection  of  the  Judge  is  a  delectus  personce  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  individual  antagonist  party  with  whom  the  submission  is 
contracted  ;  and  either  party  may  upon  his  death  be  succeeded  by  a 
representative,  with  whom  such  a  contract  would  not  have  been 
entered  into  at  first  This  is  a  well-established  principle,  and  it 
received  effect  in  the  case  of  Robertson  v.  Cheynes,  6th  February 
1847,  which  contains  references  to  the  previous  authorities.  This 
case  exemplifies  the  rule  with  peculiar  force,  inasmuch  as  the  interest 
of  the  deceased  party  had  here  become  vested  in  an  assignee,  who 
was  desirous  to  become  a  party,  and  proceed  with  the  submission. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  a  submission  falls  by  the  death  of  one  of 
several  parties  upon  the  same  side,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  several 
tutors  personally  bound.  The  risk  of  expiration  by  the  death  of  a 
party  may  be  obviated  by  a  provision  in  the  deed,  that  the  submission 
shall  not  fall  by  the  death  of  either  party.  This  effect  will  not  be 
produced  indirectly,  as  by  an  obligation  on  the  party  and  his  hem 
and  executors  to  implement  the  decree-arbitral.  That  is  the  usual 
form  of  obligation,  and  it  does  not  remove  the  implied  condition  of 
the  contract,  that  the  decree  shall  be  pronounced  during  the  life  of 
the  party.  In  order  to  prevent  lapse  by  death  of  party,  there  must 
be  a  distinct  substantive  declaration,  that  the  submission  shall  not 
thereby  fall.*  The  efiicacy  of  such  a  declaration  was  fully  recognised 
in  Evring  &  Co.  v.  Dewar^  19th  December  1820.  It  needs  scarcely  be 
remarked,  that  the  death  of  the  arbiter  puts  an  end  to  the  submis- 
sion. This,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  expiration  by  death  of  party, 
is  stated  in  the  ancient  case  of  Macanqtuil  v.  Boswdl,  14th  May  ]  563. 
A  submission  does  not  fall  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  party,  even 
though  his  property,  and  of  course  the  interest  in  the  matter  submit- 
ted, be  judicially  transferred  from  him,  as  in  a  sequestration.  The 
submission  still  subsists,  but,  in  order  that  the  proceedings  in  it  pos- 
terior to  the  bankruptcy  may  be  effectual,  they  must  be  notified  to 
the  trustee  for  the  creditors,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  for  their 
interest ;  Orant  v.  Girdwood  &  Go.y  23d  June  1 820.  In  the  previous 
case  of  Barbour  v.  Wight,  2l8t  November  1811,  a  decree-arbitral, 
pronounced  after  one  of  the  parties  became  bankrupt,  was  set  aside, 
because  his  creditors  had  not  been  made  parties  to  the  submission,  or 
heard  for  their  interest. 


F.C. 
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•  A  reference  which  is  part  of  a  contract  does  not  lapse  hj  death  of  party ;   OrreB  t. 
OrreU,  22d  February  1859. 
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An  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  personality  of  submission  EzcBPnoN  to 
occurs  in  cases  where  the  submission  forms  an  essential  part  of  another  ^i^Li""' 
contract,  as,  for  example,  in  a  lease  with  a  clause  of  arbitration  for  bubhimiohb. 
determining  emerging  questions  and  rights ;  Montgomerie  v.  Garrick,  lO  D.  1387 . 
S3d  June  1848.     The  submission  in  such  a  case  is  necessarily  equal 
in  endurance  with  the  contract  out  of  which  the  questions  are  to 
arise,  and  all  decrees  during  the  currency  of  the  contract  are  interim 
awards,  for  it  is  not  in  the  arbiters'  power  to  pronounce  a  final  decree 
till  the  contract  expires.     See  the  continuation  of  the  same  case, 
Montgomerie  v.  Carricky  8th  December  1849.  ^^  ^'  ^''^• 

A  submission  does  not  fall  by  the  institution  of  an  action  of  reduc-  '^"*  kaisinoof 
tion  of  it,  and  an  eifectual  decree-arbitral  may  be  pronounced,  not-  reddction 
withstanding  the  dependence  of  such  an  action ;  Abbott  &  Son  v.  ^^^  "^  ""*** 

*^  A  8UBM188IOH  TO 

Skelton,  12th  May  1824.     And,  although  the  decree  pronounced  in  a  an  end. 
submission  may  be  inept,  that  circumstance  does  not  exhaust  the  ^  8. 4. 
submission,  which  may  be  still  proceeded  with,  till  the  question  is 
disposed  of  by  an  effectual  award  ;  Reid  v.  Walker^  15th  December  6  S.  liO. 
1826. 

By  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  in  the  submission,  the  pro- 
ceedings simply  come  to  an  end,  and  any  decree  pronounced  after- 
wards is  null ;  Donaldson  v.  Donaldson,  26th  January  1 770.     The  J!^i,i^ion^'^' 
proceedings  of  the  arbiters,  however,  after  the  submission  has  expired,  App«.  No.  i. 
may  be  made  valid  by  the  homologation  of  the  parties,  as  by  their  Homolooatioh 
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appearing  and  pJeadmg,  or  otherwise  acting  as  if  the  submission  were  Abbitebs 
still  in  dependence.     This  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  decision  in  i-apbed  bue- 
Fleming  y.  Wilson  &  M'LeUan,  7th  July  1827,  where  the  opinions  of  5  s.  906. 
the  whole  Court  were  taken.     The  submission  was,  by  a  favourable 
construction,  held  to  subsist  so  as  to  include  the  day  betwixt  and 
which  the  arbiters  are  appointed  to  decide ;  and  so,  where  arbiters 
were  to  determine  betwixt  and  the  22d  day  of  December,  these  words 
were  held  to  include  the  22d  day  of  December  within  the  period  of 
the  submission;  Cockbum's  Relict  y,  Edward,  31st  January  1724;M.  640. 
and  a  decree-arbitral  pronounced  in  ipso  termino,  therefore,  is  valid  ; 
Wilson  V.  Haddo,  30th  June  1694.    From  the  same  favourable  regard  M.  647. 
to  this  contract,  when  the  period  by  its  terms  (from  the  insertion  of 
a  blank)  extends  to  a  year,  or,  as  now  settled,  a  year  and  day,  it  is 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  last  subscription  ;  and  this  rule  was 
applied,  so  as  to  make  the  period  endure  for  a  year  after  the  subscrip- 
tion, not  of  the  principal  parties  who  had  signed  of  previous  dates,  M.  voee "  Ar- 
but  of  a  person  subscribing  merely  as  a  cautioner  that  one  of  the  par-  ^    »  ^^"3 
ties  should  implement  his  part  of  the  obligation  ;  Taylor  v.  Grieve, 
25th  November  1800.  It  was  long  held,  upon  the  authority  of  Erskine,  IdbU  iv.  3.  29. 
that  a  submission  with  a  blank,  executed  upon  a  particular  day, 
lasted  till  that  day  year,  because  that  was  the  latest  day  with  which 
the  blank  could  be  filled  up.     In  the  case,  liowever,  of  the  Earl  ofi  8.695. 
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Dunmore  v.  M'lrvtumer,  13th  May  1829,  it  was  contended,  on  the 
M.  639.  authority  of  Lord  Banktok,  and  of  the  old  case  of  Menzies  v.  M'Ori- 

govy  February  1665,  that  the  endurance  is  for  a  year  and  a  day  ;  and 
the  Court  having  inquired  into  the  analogous  practice  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Court,  and  found,  that  a  process  does  not  fall  asleep  until  a 
year  and  day  from  the  date  of  the  last  interlocutor,  it  was  decided, 
that,  where  a  submission  had  been  prorogated  on  5th  February  1823 
to  the  blank  day  of  blank,  it  endured  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  was 
again  validly  prorogated  upon  the  6th  day  of  February  1824.  The 
same  principle  which  applies  to  prorogations  applies  also  to  submis- 
sions themselves. 

The  functions  of  the  arbiters  must,  however,  be  completely  exe- 
cuted before  the  submission  expires,  and,  therefore,  a  decree  was 
found  null,  although  the   award  had  been  pronounced  within  the 
M.  648.  period,  the  decree  not  having  been  signed  till  afterwards  ;  Watson  v. 

Milne,  18th  November  1696 ;  and  the  same  was  held  by  a  lai^e 
15  D.  38;  see  majority  of  the  whole  Court  in  Langs  v.  Broum,  23d  November  1852, 
Note,  p.     7.     affirmed  on  appeal  as  to  this  point. 

Prorogation,        Prorogation  of  Submission. — A  submission  is  continued  iu  effect 
HOW  EXBCDTKD.  ^^  pROEOGATioN,  which  is  an  act  extending  the  period  after  the  term 

limited  by  the  deed ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  parties  either  in 
writing,  or  rebus  ipsis  etfactis.  It  may  also  be  done  by  the  arbiters, 
if  they  are  empowered  by  the  submission  to  prorogate.  It  is  unne- 
cessary that  the  prorogation  be  probative.  This,  like  the  devolution, 
is  regarded  as  a  step  of  procedure  in  the  cause,  which  is  sufficiently 
authenticated  by  the  writing  of  the  clerk  and  the  arbiter's  signature, 
M.  16911.        without  further  solemnity ;  Stewart  v.  Waterstone,  8th  March  1804,  a 

case  which  establishes  this  principle  in  regard  to  both  prorogation 
F.  C.  and  devolution.     See  also  the  case  of  Gordon  v.  Monteith,  10th  De- 

cember 1812.    It  is  no  objection  to  a  prorogation  that  it  is  not  written 
separately  on  stamped  paper,  and  it  may  be  indorsed  upon  the  deed 
7  S.  616.  of  submission  itself ;  Paterson  v.  Sanderson,  15th  May  1829.    Proro- 

NoT  PRESUMED,  gatiou  rcsults  only  from  a  distinct  act  to  that  effect,  and  will  not  be 
presumed ;  and,  therefore,  a  decree-arbitral  was  reduced,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  executed  within  twelve  months  of  the  devolu- 
tion upon  the  oversman,  which,  it  was  contended,  was  to  be  held  as  a 
second  submission,  or  as  implying  a  virtual  prorogation,  and  so  giving 
F.  C.  the  submission  currency  for  a  year  from  its  date ;  Thomson  v.  Norton, 

28th  January  1818.  We  have  already  seen  a  submission  effectually 
6  8.  906.  prorogated  by  homologation  in  the  case  of  Fleming  v.  Wilson  Jk  M^Ld- 

2  Jarm.  &        Ian,  7th  July  1827.     This  principle  is  fully  recognised  in  England, 
Scb  ^64r^    where  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  that,  if  the  parties  attend  the 

arbitrator  after  the  time  appointed  has  expired,  or  do  any  other  act 
which  recognises  the  subsistence  of  the  reference,  or  of  the  arbitrator's 
authority,  that  alone  is  evidence  of  a  new  agreement  to  submit ;  and 
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there  is  a  case  reported,  in  which  the  solicitor  of  a  partj  having, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time,  written  to  the  arbiter,  urging  him  to 
reconsider,  that  letter  was  held  a  consent  to  enlarge  the  time.  Even 
where  arbitrators  appointed  an  umpire  without  authority,  the  parties 
having  attended  the  umpire  were  held  to  have  bound  themselves. 

If  the  arbiters  have  power  to  prorogate,  it  is  no  objection  to  their 
prorogation  that  appearance  cannot  be  made  for  one  of  the  parties  at 
the  date  of  the  prorogation ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  submission  wliich 
was  declared  not  to  fall  by  the  death  of  the  parties,  one  of  whom  was 
trustee  upon  a  sequestrated  estate,  a  prorogation  executed  after  the 
death  of  the  trustee,  and  before  the  appointment  of  liis  successor,  was 
held  to  be  effectual ;  Ewing  4k  Co.  v.  Dewar,  19th  December  1820.      F.  C. 

The  effect  of  the  prorogation  is  to  continue  the  submission  and  Effkct  of 
everything  connected  with  it  upon  the  same  footing,  as  if  the  time  ^^^^^'^^<>^- 
prorogated  had  been  embraced  in  the  original  contract.    In  the  words  2  Jarm.  & 
of  an  English  Judge,  "The  agreement  to  enlarge  the  time  for  making  ^cing^64^.^ 
"  the  award  must  be  understood  as  by  reference  virtually  incorporat- 
ing in  itself  all  the  antecedent  agreements  between  the  parties 
relative  to  that  subject,  as  if  the  same  had  been  formally  set  forth, 
and  repeated  therein."   The  decision  in  the  case  of  Langs  v.  Brown^  15  D.  38. 
23d  November  1852,  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
just  stated.     It  was  there  held  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  Court, 
that  prorogation  by  an  oversman  keeps  the  whole  submission  in 
force,  although  certain  limited  points  only  of  the  dispute  were  de- 
volved upon  him,  and  that  the  arbiters,  therefore,  might  competently 
execute  a  decree-arbitral  upon  matters  not  devolved,  after  the  date 
when,  but  for  the  oversman's  prorogation,  the  submission  would  have 
expired.* 

Powers  of  Arbiters. — The  powers  of  the  arbiters  correspond  to  their  Powers  of 
duties,  which  are  to  investigate  and  decide  justly  the  matters  sub-  ARsiTEBa. 
mitted.  The  ordinary  course  of  procedure  is  for  the  arbiter,  first,  to 
write  an  acceptance  of  the  submission,  appoint  a  clerk,  and  pronounce 
an  order  upon  the  parties  to  lodge  their  claims.  These  it  is  his  duty 
to  consider — to  order  written  answers  if  requisite — to  hear  the  parties 
personally,  or  by  their  advisers — to  receive  the  evidence  which  they 
may  tender  in  support  of  their  own  claim  or  against  the  claim  of  the 

*  TbiB  case  was  reversed  upon  appeal,  8th  May  1855,  upon  the  ground  that  the  power  of  2  Mocq.  App. 
piorogation  by  an  overBman  is  confined  to  the  matters  referred  to  him.  The  Lord  Chancellor  ^3. 
(Cbaxwobtb)  laid  it  down,  that,  when  an  instrument  of  devolution  is  executed,  the  oversman 
is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  if  there  were  no  other  matters  in  dispute  than  those  referred 
to  him.  He  possesses  a  discretionary  power  of  prorogation  under  the  deed,  but  he  can  only 
exercise  this  power  on  the  points  which  have  been  submitted  to  him,  and  which  alone  are 
before  him.  He  cannot  prorogate  the  submission  in  toto.  The  principle  laid  down  in  the 
text  may,  therefore,  be  thus  qualified—  that  the  eficct  of  a  prorogation  is  to  continue  the  sub- 
mission, in  regard  to  the  matters  in  dependence  before  the  party  prorogating,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  if  the  time  prorogated  had  been  embraced  in  the  original  contract. 
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other  party.    It  is  generally  advisable  that  he  issue  notes  of  his  opi- 
nion before  deciding,  and  allow  the  parties  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  again,  if  they  desire  it,  which  will  afford  security  against  error 
in  fact  or  judgment.     Such  is  the  general  course  of  procedure ;  but 
some  portions  of  it  are  not  obligatory  in  any  submission,  and  some 
are  dispensed  with  in  submissions  of  a  special  character.    We  shall 
notice  such  parts  of  the  procedure  as  are  indispensable  : — 
Arbiter  must       And,  first,  it  is  well  Settled  that  an  arbiter  cannot  decide  without 
HEAR  PARTIES,   hearing  the  parties.     By  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  2d  November  1695, 
ActofRegula-  already  referred  to  as  containing   regulations  made  under  Parlia- 
1696  ^^  ^°^    mentary  authority,  and  which    therefore  has  the  same   force  as  a 
Statute,  it  is  enacted  in  the  25th  section,  "  That,  for  the  cutting  off  of 
"  groundless  and  expensive  pleas  and  processes  in  time  coming,  the 
"  Lords  of  Session  sustain  no  reduction  of  any  decreet-arbitral,  that 
'^  shall  be  pronounced  hereafter  upon  a  subscribed  submission,  at  the 
*'  instance  of  either  of  the  parties  submitters,  upon  any  cause  or 
"  reason  whatsoever,  unless  that  of  corruption,  bribery,  or  falsehood, 
*'  to  be  alleged  against  the  Judges-arbitrators  who  pronounced  the 
See  infraj        **  same."     But  although  the  objections  competent  to  a  decree-arbitral 
p.  419.  are  here  limited  to  the  three  points  of  corruption,  bribery,  or  false- 

hood, chargeable  against  the  arbiter,  that  limitation  does  not  put  it 
into  his  power  to  disregard  the  fundamental  rules  of  justice,  and  he 
cannot,  therefore,  effectually  decide,  if  he  hears  one  party  and  not  the 
other,  or  if  any  party  by  design  or  accident  has  been  excluded  from 
any  portion  of  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  arbiter  as  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  justice  of  the  case.  A  decree  pronounced  in  such  cir- 
cumstances cannot  stand.  This  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
3  Dow's  App.  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  Sharps  v.  Bicker- 
102.  dyke,  24th  February  1815.     Here  the  arbiter  required  the  parties  to 

admit  in  writing  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  offer,  and  that  they 
desired  a  decision  on  the  case  as  it  stood;  and  he  proceeded  to 
decide  under  the  erroneous  impression,  that  such  a  written  admission 
had  been  made,  the  fact  being  that  it  had  not  been  signed  by  one  of 
the  parties,  who  had  material  evidence  to  produce.  In  deciding  this 
case.  Lord  Eldon  observed,  "  That  by  the  great  principle  of  eternal 
''  justice,  which  was  prior  to  all  these  Acts  of  Sederunt,  regulations, 
^  and  proceedings  of  Court,  it  was  impossible  that  an  award  could 
*^  stand,  where  the  arbitrator  heard  one  party  and  refused  to  hear 
'^  the  other ;  and  on  this  great  principle,  and  on  the  fact  that  the 
"  arbitrator  had  not  acted  according  to  the  principle  upon  which 
"  he  himself  thought  he  ought  to  have  acted,  even  if  he  decided 
"  rightly,  he  had  not  decided  justly,  and,  therefore,  the  award  could 
"  not  stand.''  The  same  principle  has  been  applied  in  the  subsequent 
3  S.  488.  cases  of  Heggie  Jk  Co.  v.  Stark,  1st  February  1825,  and  Earl  of  Dun- 

13  S.  366.        more  v.  M'Intumer,  28th  January  1835.     It  cannot  be  laid  down 
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as  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  arbiter  must  receive  all  evidence  ten- 
dered by  a  party.     This  will  depend  upon  whether  the  proof  offered 
be  essential  to  justice.     The  term  corruption,  in  the  Act  of  Regula-  Corruptiok, 
tions,  has  been  construed  so  as  to  comprehend  culpable  neglect  by  the  pk^ed' mo 
arbiter,  and  a  disregard  on  his  part  of  what  is  essential  to  justice.  *»/*^,  p.  414. 
According  to  Lord  Mackenzie,  in  the  case  of  Mitchell,  presently  to  be 
cited,  corruption  "  includes  any  plain  failure  in  duty  distinct  from  an 
"  error  in  judgment"    But  a  refusal  of  evidence  is  not  necessarily  a 
refusal  of  justice ;  and  in  that  class  of  cases  particularly,  in  which  the 
arbiter  is  selected  on  account  of  his  own  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
matter  submitted,  he  is  not  bound  to  receive  evidence  of  other  skilled 
persons,  tendered  with  a  view  of  influencing  his  own  judgment ;  John-  5  Dow's  App. 
ston  V.  Gheape,  10th  July  1817 ;  Macdoncdd  v.  Macdonaid,  8th  De-  g  d'  igg, 
cember  1843.*    The  case  of  Mowbray  v.  Dickson,  2d  June  1848,  is  an  lo  d.  1102. 
exampleof  a  decree-arbitral  beingsustained  with  great  difficulty,  where 
the  arbiter  decided  without  receiving  evidence  offered.    But,  where  an 
arbiter  lias  once  allowed  a  proof,  delay  from  innocent  accident  in  the 
taking  of  that  proof  will  not  warrant  his  proceeding  to  decide  without 
it ;  MitcheU  v.  Cable,  1 7th  June  1848.     In  that  case  the  arbiter  had  10  D.  1297, 
allowed  both  parties  a  proof     Under  this  order  the  one  party  exa- 
mined five  witnesses,  the  other  only  one.    The  latter  party  having 
applied  for  a  renewal  of  the  commission,  upon  the  ground  that  his 
whole  proof  had  not  been  reported  debito  tempore  through  an  acci- 
dent for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  the  arbiter  refused  this,  and 
decided  against  him  '^  after  having  considered  the  proof  taken.''   The 
decree-arbitral  was  reduced,  and  the  decision  went  upon  the  principle, 
that,  if  an  arbiter  chooses  to  examine  on  one  side  in  regard  to  a  par- 
ticular fact,  he  is  bound  to  admit  the  evidence  tendered  on  the  other 
side  in  regard  to  the  same  factf  The  Lord  President  Boyle  observed : — 
'^  I  hold  that  the  word  corrwption  must  receive  a  very  broad  construc- 
''  tion.     I  hold  that  under  it  we  are  entitled  to  insist,  not  only  that 
"  justice  must  be  done,  but  that  it  must  be  done  in  a  proper  manner ; 
''  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  that  has  not  been  the  case  here,  where 
''  the  arbiter  has  decided  on  a  half  proof,  all  on  one  side."     Lord 
FinxEBTON  said : — "  An  arbiter  may,  in  some  cases,  think  that  his  own 

*  Under  a  mineral  leaae  it  was  stipulated,  that  tbe  value  of  coal  left  unsold  by  the  lessees 
it  the  expiry  of  the  lease  should  be  ascertained  by  arbitration.  In  a  reduction  of  the  award, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  pronounced  without  hearing  parties,  it  was  held,  that  the 
duty  of  the  arbiter  here  was  an  exercise  of  skill,  and  that  in  such  case  it  was  not  a  relevant 
ground  of  reducing,  that  parties  had  not  been  heard ;  IPNair^s  Tnutees  ▼.  JRoxburgh,  16th  17  D.  445. 
February  1855. 

t  This  case  was  stated  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  (Inglis),  in  deciding  the  case  of  Leding-  22  D.  245. 
hican  ▼.  Elphinstone,  16th  December  1859,  to  be  the  only  case  in  which  a  decree-arbitral 
had  been  reduced  on  the  ground  of  a  refusal  of  proof.  The  question  of  whether  proof 
should  be  allowed,  is  stated  by  his  Lordship  to  be  determinable  "  by  the  arbiter  alone,  and 
"  his  decision  of  that  question  is  protected  against  review,  just  as  his  award  on  the 
"  merits  is." 
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information  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  ;  he  may  deter- 
mine that  proof  is  irrelevant  or  unnecessary,  and  refuse  to  receiye 
it.  But,  most  unquestionably,  if  he  hears  one  party,  he  cannot 
refuse  to  hear  the  other.  And,  in  the  same  way,  if  he  allows  a 
proof,  he  cannot  decide  on  the  proof  brought  by  one  party  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  which  is  brought,  or  offered  to  be  brought,  by  the 
other.  Whether  this  can  be  brought  under  the  head  of  corruption^ 
or  is  to  be  viewed,  perhaps  more  justly,  as  a  breach  of  an  implied 
condition  in  all  submissions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  The 
competency  of  challenging  a  decree-arbitral  on  such  a  ground  must 
now,  since  the  decision  of  the  case  of  Sharpe,  b#  considered  as  a 
fixed  principle  of  our  Law."  Lord  Jbfpkby  said,  "  The  true  prin- 
ciple is,  that  the  decree-arbitral  can  stand  only  when  he  (the  arbiter) 
has  done  his  duty/atWy.  I  do  not  mean  fairly  in  reference  to  his 
moral  dispositions ;  but  he  is  bound  to  show  this  Supreme  Court 
that  he  has  deeAt  fairly,  that  is,  equally,  with  both  parties.  Other- 
wise, it  must  be  held,  that  he  has  violated  the  contract  of  submis- 


sion. 


»>^li 


An  arbiter  has  not  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
but  a  compulsory  order  can  be  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Session  or 
the  Judge  Ordinary,  upon  an  application  authorised  by  the  arbiter. 
Formerly,  applications  for  letters  of  supplement  to  cite  witnesses  be- 
fore arbiters  were  made  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  upon  the  bills,  but,  by 
the  case  of  Hai^ey  v.  Gibsons,  7th  July  1826,  it  was  settled  that  the 
proper  form  of  application  is  by  petition  to  the  Court  of  Session  or 
Judge  Ordinary.  If  a  witness  refuses  to  produce  documents,  on  the 
ground  of  confidentiality,  although  that  objection  has  been  overruled 
by  the  arbiter,  it  is  competent  to  present  a  petition  to  the  sheriff, 
without  recommendation  of  the  arbiter,  to  order  production  under 
sanction  of  imprisonment ;  Blaikie  v.  Aberdeen  Railway  Oo.,  2d  March 
1852.  Here  the  diligence  had,  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary 
practice,  been  applied  for  and  obtained  from  the  sheriff  under  a  re- 
commendation from  the  arbiter;  and  the  sheriff's  warrant  for  im- 


17  D.  689. 


*  In  the  case  of  MtQar  db  Sons  y.  MUtar^  10th  March  1855,  a  decree-arbitral  was  sustained 
by  the  whole  Court,  although  pronouDccd  without  examining  a  witness  whom  the  arbiter 
had  proposed  to  examine ;  and  very  fine  distinctions  were  drawn  between  that  case  and  the 
case  of  Mitchdl  v.  Cable.  The  chief  ground  of  decision  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  party 
who  maintained  that  the  refusal  to  examine  inferred  corruption,  sought  the  examination  of 
the  witness,  in  order  to  support  a  view  which  the  arbiter  had  determined  to  be  irrelevant ; 
and  that  the  arbiter,  in  support  of  the  view  which  he  himself  considered  relevant,  was  not 
bound  to  examine  all  the  witnesses  which  were  produced,  or  offered  to  be  produced,  on  that 
side,  but  was  entitled  to  determine  the  amount  of  proof  with  which  he  should  be  satisfied. 
I^  was  in  reality  not  a  refusal  of  evidence  tendered  by  one  party,  where  both  parties  were  at 
issue  upon  the  same  point,  as  in  MiichdVa  case. 

The  decision  was  pronounced,  however,  by  but  a  small  majority;  and  it  is  important  to 
remark,  that  observations  fell  from  some  of  the  Judges  calculated  to  impugn  the  statutory 
authority  of  the  Act  of  Kegulations. 
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prisonment  was  sought  on  the  supposition,  and  as  the  consequence  of 

a  failure  to  obey  the  sheriffs  order  for  production,  which  the  petition 

likewise  prayed  for.    It  was  competent,  however,  for  the  respondent 

to  show  cause  upon  the  merits  why  he  should  not  obtemper  the  order, 

but  that  did  not  affect  the  competency  of  the  application.    The  Ck>urt 

will  not  compel  a  witness  to  leave  the  county  in  which  he  lives  to 

appear  before  arbiters  ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  proper  course  is  for 

the  arbiters  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  take  the  evidence  ;  Gordon  M.  634. 

T.  IfeiUon,  1 6th  July  1741.   An  arbiter  is  not  bound  to  issue  notes  of 

his  opinion  before  deciding,  or  to  exhibit  a  draft  of  the  decree-arbitral  247°^^'"       ' 

before  it  is  executed ;  Johnston^  already  cited ;  MacaUum  v.  Robertson^  4  s.  66 ;  2  WiL 

3d  June  1825,  affirmed  23d  May  1826.     In  the  latter  case  it  is  only  l^i^^'  ^^P* 

in  the  report  of  the  appeal  that  this  point  appeara 

The  arbiter's  powers  are  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  submission,  Arbiteb  must 
and  he  cannot  in  his  award  go  tdtra  vires  compromim — that  is,  he  ^e^^^. 
cannot  decide  points  not  referred,  or  give  an  award  of  greater  amount  miasL 
than  the  submission  warrants.    Thus,  a  decree-arbitral,  having  award- 
ed a  larger  penalty  than  the  submission  contained,  it  was  annulled 
qaoad  exceaswm;  Orosat  v.  Ctmningham,  24th  January  1739  ;  and  a  m.  626. 
decree-arbitral  was  reduced,  which  decerned  for  a  larger  sum  than 
the  price  fixed  by  the  contract  containing  the  submission  ;  Napier  v.  7  D.  I66. 
Wood^  29th  November  1844.     The  general  rule,  however,  is,  that 
when  an  arbiter  exceeds  his  powers,  the  award  is  supported  in  so  far 
as  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  submission,  and  reduced  only  with 
regard  to  the  excess.    Thus,  where  an  arbiter  directed  mutual  general 
discharges,  although  the  parties  had  only  submitted  particular  claims, 
the  Lords  found  the  decree  obligatory  as  to  all  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted, and  rectified  the  general  discharges  by  limiting  them  to 
what  had  been  contained  in  the  parties'  claims  ;  Crawford  v.  Hamilr  ^«  6835. 
Um^  25th  December  1702 ;  and  the  same  rule  was  applied,  where  the 
arbiter  had  awarded  expenses  contrary  to  an  express  provision  in  the 
submission;   Kidd  v.  Paterson,  19th  June  1810;   and  where  theF. C. 
oversman  had  erroneously  awarded  a  fee  to  the  arbiters ;  Stewart  v.  1  S.  335. 
Ro88y  21st  February  1822.     This  rule,  however,  is  necessarily  limited 
to  the  cases  in  which  the  matters. decided  are  capable  of  separation. 
Where  the  points  are  so  mixed,  that  the  decision  of  one  cannot  be 
removed  without  affecting  that  of  another,  the  decree  will  be  reduced 
in  totOy  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  a  case  already  cited  ;  Reid  5  S.  140. 
V.  Walker y  15th  December  1826.     An  arbiter,  therefore,  cannot  de- 
cide more  than  is  submitted.     Can  he  decide  less  ?     Can  he  dispose 
of  a  part  only  of  the  matters  submitted,  leaving  the  remainder  unde- 
cided?   In  an  old  case,   Wishart  v.  Falconer,  23d  June   1625,  an.  17013. 
decree-arbitral  was  reduced,  on  the  ground  that  it  determined  the 
claims  of  only  one  party,  leaving  the  other  party's  claims  undecided. 
Questions  on  this  point  now  are  generally  obviated,  by  giving  power 
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Intbrim  db-      iq  tii0  arbiter  to  pronounce  interim  decrees,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 

CRBE-ARBITRA.Im      _  i*i*.i*  •*•■!  •  3  1  r      t 

5  D  236.  *"®  validity  of  an  interim  decree  given  under  such  a  power ;  Lyle  v. 
Falconer^  2d  December  1842.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
settled  by  any  decision,  whether  an  interim  decree  be  competent 
when  not  specially  authorized ;  but  the  inclination  of  the  Judges' 
opinions  in  the  case  just  cited  was,  that  arbiters  have  power  to 
issue  interim  decrees  without  express  authority  to  that  effect,  espe- 
cially when  the  matters  refeiTcd  are  articulate  and  separable,  a  dis- 

M.  625.  tinction  expressly  recognised  in  the  case  of  Lord  Lovat  v.  Froaer^ 

22d  June  1738.  When  a  valid  interim  decree  has  been  pronounced, 
it  will  receive  effect,  although  the  submission  should  terminate  with- 

1  s  253  ^^^  *  complete  decision  of  the  whole  matters  referred  ;  Taylor  v. 

2  s!  13.  N'eilson  and  Fulton,  19th  January  1822  ;  M'Kessock  v.  Drew,  14th 

November  1822. 
Cah  abbfter        The  next  point  is,  whether  an  arbiter,  who  has  accepted  a  submis- 
BE  FORCED  TO    gjon  gau  bo  compelled  to  give  a  decision  ?    By  the  Iloman  Law,  an 

PROCEED  ?  1  «»  ^  f  » 

arbiter  by  accepting  became  bound  to  decide  ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  a  decision,  it  was  customary  by  our  ancient  practice  for  the 
arbiter  to  subscribe  the  deed  of  submission,  which  then  contained  a 
consent  to  summary  diligence  against  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  a  decision.     This  part  of  the  style  has  long  been  in  disuse ; 

15  D.  603.  but,  in  the  case  of  Marshall  v.  Edinburgh  and  Olasgow  Railway  Comr 
pany,  26th  March  1853,  it  has  been  decided  that  an  arbiter,  after 
accepting  a  submission,  is  bound  to  go  on  and  decide  the  matter 
referred,  although  he  cannot  now  be  compelled  by  a  charge,  as  he 
does  not  subscribe  the  deed.     This  is  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  the 

M.  632.  case  of  Cheisly  Y.  Calderwood,  30th  June  1690,  is  not  sufficient  to 

alter  it. 

Award,  wherb     When  there  is  a  plurality  of  arbiters,  their  decision  must  be  unani- 

TERs*^^^*^'    mous,  if  the  submission  contained  no  power  to  a  majority  to  decide; 

M.  14720.  More  v.  Orier,  10th  February  1693.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  such  a  result,  that  the  old  Statute  of  James  i.,  1426,  cap.  87,  now  in 
desuetode,  declared  all  submissions  to  be  null,  unless  an  odd  number 
of  arbiters  was  appointed,  the  majority  at  that  period  having  power 
to  decide.    When  a  majority  is  empowered  to  decide,  the  decree- 

4  S.  53.  arbitral  is  effectual,  though  not  subscribed  by  the  minority ;  Love  or 

4  S.  66 ;  2        Brodie  V.  Love,  Ist  June  1 825  ;  Macallum  v.  Robertson,  3d  June  1 825, 

Wil.&Sh.  IE  J  1 

App.344.         affirmed  on  appeal. 

If  an  error  calculi  be  committed,  the  Court  will  rectify  that  with- 

M.  r<>c«  "Arbi-out  reducing  the  award;  Hetlterington  v.  Carlyle,  21st  June  1771. 

Ap^- No  3.  ^^^  when  the  arbiter  has  issued  his  decree-arbitral,  he  is  entirely 
divested  of  his  powers,  and  the  decree  is  the  only  legal  evidence  of 
his  meaning.     An  arbiter  cannot,  therefore,  be  examined,  in  order  to 

M.  628.  obtain  explanations  of  ambiguity  in  his  award  ;  Woddrop  v.  Finlay, 

4th  February  1794.     This  is  a  strong  argument,  therefore,  for  the 
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use   of  clear  and  unambiguous   language   in  framing  the  decree- 
arbitral.     But,  if  the  award  contains  a  reference  to  the  arbiter's  notes, 
these  may  be  read  as  part  of  the  award.     It  was  held  otherwise  by 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Mackenzie  v.  GirvaUy  19th  December  1840,  3  D.  318  ; 
affirmed,  but  with  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  9th  March  43      "  ^^' 
1843. 

An  arbiter  has  a  reasonable  discretionary  power  to  employ  such  Abbiteb  may 
assistance   as  may  be   requisite   to   enable   him    to   perform    the  ^^^^  ^j^^^"*^' 
duty  committed  to  him,  and  the  parties  are,   therefore,  liable  for  award  ex- 
any  expense  thus  incurred  ;  Macleod  v.  Bissetj  17th  December  1825.  4^0*^0 
Here  a  party  was  found  liable  for  the  fee  to  an  accountant  em- 
ployed by  the  arbiter.     The  arbiter  has  it  also  in  his  power  to  award 
expenses   to   either  party.     This  is  contrary  to   the  opinion   and 
practice  which  prevailed  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.     But 
the  doctrine  is  now  fixed  by  a  series  of  recent  decisions.     The  last 
is  that  o{  Ferrier  v.  Alison,  28th  January  1843,  affirmed  18th  April  5D.  456;  4 

^  Q  -  -  Beira  App.  161. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  doctrine  of  the  law,  liable  to  excep-  Remumbratiox 

•  •  1*  •!*  1  ill  i*<*  *        t       OF  ABB1TSR8. 

tion  only  m  very  special  circumstances,  that  an  arbiter  in  a  private 
submission  has  no  legal  claim  for  remuneration.     This  results  from 
the  principle,  that  arbitration  is  viewed  as  a  public  function,  and  the 
arbiter  does  not  stand  in  the  relation,  in  which  one  working  for  hire 
does  to  his  employer.     No  diligence  can  be  exacted  from  him,  and  the 
result  of  his  labour  is  not  liable  to  be  quarrelled  or  impugned.    Not- 
withstanding these  general  principles,  however,  an  arbiter  has  been 
found  entitled  to  sue  for  a  fee,  where  he  was  in  a  humble  rank,  and 
the  object  of  the  submission  was  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  profes- 
sional skill  and  labour,  upon  the  exercise  of  which  his  daily  subsistence 
depended.     This  judgment,  however,  was  given  with  great  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  bench  ;  Macallum  v.  Laurie,  26th  June  1810.  F.  C. 
The  general  doctrine,  that  an  arbiter  is  not  entitled  to  insist  for  a  fee, 
received  effect  in  the  case  of  Kennedy  v.  Kennedy,  20th  January  1819,  F.  C. 
and  in  Pater  eon  y.Earl  o/BreadaWane,  19  th  February  1819,  contained 
in  a  note  subjoined  to  the  former  case.     By  the  latter  decision  it  was 
enforced,  to  the  effect  of  refusing  a  fee  to  a  professional  architect.    On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  arbiters  were  the  ordinary  law-agents  of 
the  parties,  and  made  charges  for  trouble  in  the  submission,  that  being 
done  openly,  the  Court  held  it  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  the 
proceedings ;  Lyle  v.  Falconer,  2d  December  1 842.     An  arbiter  may,  5  D.  236. 
however,  before  accepting  or  proceeding  with  the  submission,  stipulate 
for  remuneration,  and  his  doing  so  does  not  infer  corruption  so  as  to 
vitiate  the  submission  ;  Fraser  v.  Wright,  26th  May  1838.     The  case  I6  S.  1049. 
oi  Stewart  v.  Ross,  21st  February  1822,  shows,  that  arbiters  are  en-  1  S.  335. 
titled  to  find  the  parties  liable  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
clerk  to  the  submission. 
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Solemnities 

of  uegree8- 

arbitral. 

Infra^  p.  417, 

note. 

M.  16867. 


F.  C. 


M.  653. 


We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  importance  of  the 
decree-arbitral  being  clear  and  explicit  in  its  terms ;  it  must  also  be 
executed  with  the  statutory  solemnities ;  Short  v.  Habkin,  3d  July  1711. 
Here  a  decree-arbitral  was  found  null,  because  the  writer's  name  and 
designation  were  not  inserted.  It  seems  to  have  been  argued,  that 
informality  is  not  among  the  grounds  of  reduction  admitted  by  the 
Act  of  Regulations  1695,  and  the  answer  was  sustained,  that,  without 
the  legal  formalities,  it  was  not  a  decree-arbitral  in  the  sense  of  that 
Act.  We  had  formerly  occasion  to  refer  to  a  later  decision  to  the 
same  effect:  Percy  y.  Meikle,  25th  November  1808.  The  decree- 
arbitral  may  be  written  upon  the  same  sheet  of  stamped  paper  with 
the  submission,  because  they  form  part  of  the  same  contract ;  Drew 
and  M^MiUan  v.  Manson,  Slst  January  1787. 


CJORRUPTIOK— 
BSIBEHT — 
FALSEHOOD. 

See  infraf 
p.  419. 

2  Beirs  App. 
43. 


Groukdb  OF 

REDUCTION  OF 
DECREES- ARBI- 
TRAL. 


5  Br.  Sapp. 
852. 


9  D.  910. 


Corruption  ; 
Rce  suprOf 
p.  408. 


M.  voce  "  Ar- 
"bitration," 
App*-  No.  6. 


Orounds  of  reduction  of  decrees-arbitral. — ^We  have  already  pointed 
out  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  Regulations  1695,  in  limiting  the  grounds 
of  reduction  of  a  decree-arbitral  to  the  specified  grounds  of  corrup- 
tion, bribery,  and  falsehood.  The  effect  of  this  Act,  as  possessing 
statutory  authority,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  expressly  recog- 
nised in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  A  distinction  was,  at  one  time,  taken 
between  different  classes  of  submissions,  so  as  to  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  Regulations  references  to  men  of  skill  to 
settle  the  terms  of  a  bargain.  The  referees  selected  for  such  a  pur- 
pose were  accounted  arbitrators,  and  not  arbiters — that  is,  not 
absolute  Judges,  but  to  give  an  opinion  which  might  be  corrected  by 
the  Judge,  if  manifestly  unjust ;  the  reference  in  such  matters  of 
adjustment,  which  was  styled  the  reference  of  a  negotium,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  reference  of  a  lis  or  controversy.  Effect  was 
given  to  this  view  in  the  case  of  Robertson  v.  Clephan,  16th  July  1 756, 
and  a  remit  was  made  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  hear  parties  upon  the 
equity  of  the  determination  of  the  arbitrators.  The  same  distinction 
was  again  pleaded  in  Morrisons  v.  Aberdeen  Market  Company ,  11th 
March  1847,  but  the  Court  would  not  recognise  it,  and  held  that  the 
Act  of  Regulations  is,  by  established  usage,  applicable  to  the  sub- 
mission of  a  negotium  as  well  as  of  a  lis,  the  view  taken  in  the  case 
referred  to  not  having  been  carried  out  and  engrafted  into  our  law. 

The  term  corruption  in  the  Act  of  Regulations,  we  have  seen,  is 
held  to  apply  to  any  omission  or  failure  in  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
arbiter,  calculated  to  defeat  the  essential  principles  of  justica  Nor 
will  the  limitation  of  the  grounds  of  reduction  be  allowed  to  support 
a  decree-arbitral  obtained  by  the  fraud  of  a  party ;  and  there  is  an 
example  of  a  decree  being  reduced  on  the  ground  of  such  fraud,  in 
Logan  v.  Lang,  15th  November  1798.  The  effect  of  the  Act  of 
Regulations  in  excluding  all  judicial  correction  of  a  decree-arbitral, 
except  upon  the  grounds  specified  in  that  Act,  is  shown  in  Olasgow, 
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Barrhead,  and  NeUston  RaUway  Company  v.  Nitshill  Coal  Company^  il  D.  327. 
23d  December  1848,  where  the  Court  refused  to  interfere  on  the 
groand  of  alleged  excess  of  valuation  in  a  decree.    This  case  also 
shows  the  effect  of  a  general  submission  in  embracing  all  questions 
between  the  parties. 

Under  the  head  of  falsehood  in  the  Act  of  Regulations  is  included  Falsehood. 
the  forgery  or  vitiation  of  the  decree-arbitral  by  an  arbiter. 

The  discovery  of  new  matter  after  a  decree-arbitral  is  issued  is  no 
ground  for  reducing  it,  although  the  production  of  it  in  time  might  1  X>ow'b  App. 
have  prevented  the  decision ;  Sharpe  v.  Bury^  l7th  May  1813. 

It  remains  only  to  be  noticed,  that  a  foreign  decree-arbitral  may  be  Fobeioh  db- 
enforced  in  Scotland,  and  is  protected  by  the  Act  of  Regulations,  tkal. 
limiting  the  grounds  of  reduction,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  challenged  ^'^^"  ^J' 
on  the  ground  of  iniquity  ;  Johnson  v.  Crawford,  13th  December  1776.  App*.  No.  4. 


We  have  already  seen,  in  treating  generally  of  the  delivery  of  deeds,  Delivbrt  « r 
registered.* 


that  a  decree-arbitral,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  delivered  or  ^^JJlJjJ^] 


Enforcement  of  Decrees-arbitraL — As  the  power  of  the  arbiter  is 
simply  to  decide,  he  cannot  of  himself  compel  performance.  The 
measure  of  his  functions  is  the  authority  with  which  the  parties  in- 
vest him ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  submission  only  empowers  him  to 
decide,  and  simply  obliges  the  parties  to  implement  his  decision,  then 
the  decree-arbitral  must  be  enforced  under  that  obligation  by  an 
ordinary  action  at  law,  the  arbiter  having  no  power  in  such  a  case  to 
grant  a  warrant  for  diligence.  Should  the  submission  contain  a  con-  Keoistratios 
sent  to  registration,  that  will  not  warrant  diligence,  unless  there  be  a  ^^  d^crke- 

,  \  .  .        ARBITRAL. 

consent  to  registration  of  the  decree-arbitral,  as  well  as  of  the  submis* 

sion  ;  K7U>af  y.  Hume,  12th  March  1707.     In  order,  therefore,  that  M.  625. 

the  decree-arbitral  may  be  a  warrant  for  summary  diligence,  the  par« 

ties  must  give  an  express  consent  to  that  effect,  and  such  consent 

may  be  given  either  in  the  submission  or  in  a  separate  writing ; 

Baillie  and  Rogers  v.  Pollock,  19th  May  1829.     Here  the  consent  was  7  S.  619. 

contained  in  a  minute  indorsed  on  the  submission  during  the  course 

of  the  proceedings.    The  decree-arbitral  is  not  a  warrant  for  diligence, 

unless  the  document  containing  the  party's  consent  to  registration  be 

also  produced ;  Muirhead  v.  Stevenson,  19th  February  1848.  10  B.  748. 

Style  of  the  Submission. — The  examination  which  we  have  made  of  Style  of  sub- 
the  legal  requisites  and  effects  of  the  deed  of  submission  sufficiently  ^'^'<^^« 
shows  what  is  essential  in  its  construction  and  terms,  and  it  is  un- 

*  The  deliTery  of  a  decree-arbitral  to  the  parties  to  the  sabmission  is  not  essential  to  its 
oompletioD,  and  it  is  validly  issued  if  signed,  and,  within  the  period  prescribed  in  the  sub- 
mission for  issning  it,  put  by  the  arbiter  in  coarse  of  transmission  for  the  pnrpose  of  being 
delivered  ;  M' Quaker  v.  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  19th  March  1859.  21  D.  794. 
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necessary,  therefore,  to  go  over  the  style  in  detail.  In  the  Juridical 
YoL  ii.  p.  163.  Styles,  there  is  the  form  of  a  general  submission,  by  which  the  parties 
refer  all  questions,  claims,  and  differences,  to  two  arbiters,  or,  in  case 
of  their  differing,  to  an  oversman  named.  It  is  properly  provided, 
that,  in  case  the  oversman  appointed  by  the  parties  should  fail  by 
death  or  non-acceptance,  the  submission  shall  devolve  upon  any  other 
oversman  whom  the  arbiters  shall  appoint.  Without  such  a  provi- 
sion, the  arbiters  have  no  power  to  appoint  an  oversman.  Power  is 
next  given  to  the  arbiters  to  receive  the  parties'  claims,  and  take 
proof  by  writ,  witnesses,  or  oath  of  party.  Then  the  parties  bind 
themselves  to  implement  whatever  the  arbiter  or  oversman  shall 
determine  before  a  day  left  blank,  which  we  have  seen  fixes  the  dura- 
tion of  the  submission  to  a  year  and  a  day,  and  the  arbiters  or  overs- 
man  have  power  to  prorogate  at  pleasure.  This  power  the  arbiters 
can  only  derive  from  the  partiea  The  obligation  to  implement  is 
sanctioned  by  a  penalty,  which  forms  a  medium  for  recovering  the 
expense  of  enforcing  the  decree-arbitral.  Then  there  is  a  provision, 
that  the  submission  shall  subsist,  and  the  decision  be  binding,  not- 
withstanding the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  either  party.  This  is  indis- 
pensable to  obviate  the  contingency  of  death.  The  bankruptcy  of  a 
party  does  not  terminate  the  submission ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  it  is  advisable  to  adhere  to  the  established  form.  We 
have  next  a  very  useful  provision,  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  no  final 
decree-arbitral  shall  be  pronounced,  the  proof  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  submission  shall  be  received  as  legal  probation,  quantum  et  quale, 
in  any  after  submission  or  process  at  law  between  the  parties  regard- 
ing the  same  matter.  This  provision  may  tend  materially  to  save 
trouble  and  expense,  and  to  prevent  the  lapse  of  the  submission  by 
inadvertence  or  otherwise  from  entailing  a  total  sacrifice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings under  it  Then  we  have  a  consent  to  registration  of  the 
submission,  and  of  the  prorogations,  and  interim  or  final  decrees- 
r.  415.  arbitral,  for  summary  execution.     This,  as  we  have  found,  is  indis- 

pensable with  a  view  to  summary  diligence,  which  cannot  proceed 
unless  the  parties  consent  that  the  decree-arbitral,  as  well  as  the 
submission,  shall  be  registered  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it  is  proper  also 
to  specify  interim  decrees  here,  this  being,  according  to  the  style 
before  us,  the  only  express  authority  to  pronounce  interim  decrees, 
a  power  the  exercise  of  which  without  warrant  from  the  parties  has 
not  been  recognised  by  any  express  authority.  Power  to  award 
expenses  may  be  inserted,  although  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that 
the  arbiter  has  an  inherent  power  to  make  such  an  award. 
The  proro-  Fomi  of  the  Prorogation  and  Devolution, — The  prorogation  is  in 

the  simplest  terms,  thus  : — "/,  the  arbiter  tuithin  nam^ed,  do  hereby, 
"  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  me,  prorogate  the  time  for  de- 
'^  termining  this  submission  to  the  day  of  The 
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devolution  is  equally  simple : — "  We,  the  arbiters  within  named,  do  Tbe  dbtolu- 
"  herAy  nominate  and  appoint  A,  to  he  overamany  in  case  we  shall  "^"* 
"  afterwards  differ  in  opinion,"  If  a  differeuce  have  already  oc- 
curred, that  fact  will  be  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  nominatioiL  A 
prorogation  or  devolution  by  the  parties  themselves  is  in  terms 
equally  simple.  These  writings,  we  have  seen,  are  legally  regarded 
as  incidental  steps  of  procedure,  not  requiring  to  be  attested  by  the 
legal  solemnities. 

Style  of  Decree-arbitral, — Tbe  decree-arbitral  must  be  attested.^  Decree- a  hbi- 
There  are  not  any  voces  signatos  of  indispensable  use  in  a  decree-  p^batto^"* 
arbitral     If  it  is  separate  from  the  submission,  it  will  narrate  the  See  supra, 
terms  of  it,  and,  in  particular,  the  statement  or  description  of  the  ^'  ^^^' 
matter  submitted.     It  will  narrate  also  the  acceptance,  the  proroga- 
tions, if  there  are  any,  and,  where  the  decree  is  by  an  oversman,  the 
fact  that  the  arbiters  differed  must  appear.    The  procedure  may  also 
be  stated  in  general  terms,  as  that  the  arbiters  received  the  claims  of 
the  parties,  and  their  written  pleadings — ^that  he  has  heard  them 
viffd  voce  by  themselves  or  their  agepts  or  counsel — and  that  he  has 
considered  the  whole  pleadings  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  each 
party ;  and  then  the  decree  usually  proceeds  in  these  terms : — 
**  And  being  well  and  ripely  advised  in  the  matter,  and  having  God 
"  and  a  good  conscience  before  my  eyes,  I  do  hereby  give  forth  and 
'*  pronounce  my  final  sentence  and  decreet-arbitral,  as  foUows,  viz.," 
etc.     Then  is  given  the  import  of  the  decision,  which,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  must  be  expressed  in  language  free 
from  ambiguity.    If  the  result  is,  that  either  party  is  to  pay  a  sum 
to  the  other,  he  will  be  decerned  and  ordained  to  make  the  payment 

*  The  judgment  or  report  of  a  judicial  referee  requires  neither  to  be  holograph  nor  tested, 
the  parties  making  the  reference  being  held  to  have  contemplated  the  form  in  which  judicial 
referees  make  their  reports,  and  to  have  consented  that  the  authority  of  the  Judge  should 
be  interponed  to  a  report  drawn  up  in  that  form. 

The  opinion  of  counsel  given  upon  a  mutual  memorial  is  binding  as  a  decree-arbitral, 
though  authenticated  merely  bj  the  counseFs  signature.    The  parties  are  held  to  have  had 
in  view  the  invariable  form  in  which  the  opinions  of  counsel  are  embodied ;  FVcuer  v.  Lord  7  Bellas  A  pp. 
Lovai,  29th  Julj  1850.  171. 

A  Scotch  submission  to  an  arbiter  resident  in  England  contained  no  provision  as  to  the 
ptiticular  form  in  which  the  decree-arbitral  was  to  be  authenticated.  The  arbiter  issued  an 
avard,  which  was  defective  in  the  solemnities  essential  to  make  such  a  deed  probative  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  but  was  nevertheless  binding  upon  the  parties  by  the  law  of  England. 
It  was  held,  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  Judges,  "  that,  to 
"  give  validity  to  a  decree-arbitral  pronounced  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  England  under  the  sub- 
"  mission  in  question,  it  ^as  not  essential,  that  such  decree  should  be  contained  in  an  in- 
"strument  duly  authenticated  according  to  the  forms  which  the  law  of  Scotland  would 
'*  reqoize  in  such  an  instrument,  if  executed  in  Scotland ;  and  that  this  Court  can  take 
"  cognizance  of,  and  competently  interpone  its  authority  to,  a  decree-arbitral  contained  in 
**  an  instrument  signed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  England,  which  the  Conrt  are  satisfied  is  authentic, 
"  and  does  truly  and  correctly  express  the  final  decision  of  the  arbiter,  although  such  instni- 
"  ment  is  not  authenticated  according  to  any  forms  other  than  have  been  obseryed  in  regard 
"  to  the  instrument  in  question ;  JSarlofHopetoun  y.  Scots  Mines  Company,  6th  March  1856."  18  D.  739. 
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with  interest  from  a  date  specified,  and  thenceforth  until  payment 
If  expenses  are  awarded,  the  party  who  is  to  pay  them  will  be  found 
liable  to  the  other  in  the  expense  of  the  deed  of  submission  and  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  payment  of  which 
will  be  decerned  for  as  well  as  payment  of  the  expense  of  recording 
the  submission  and  decree-arbitral.  It  is  usual,  although  not  neces- 
sary,  to  decern  for  the  penalty  contained  in  the  submission,  and  the 
arbiter  ordains  the  submission,  acceptance,  prorogations,  and  decree- 
arbitral,  to  be  registered  to  the  effect  specified  in  the  submission. 
Upon  registering  these  documents  an  extract  will  be  obtained,  con- 
taining a  warrant  for  diligence  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  recent 
Statute. 


The  Judicial  Reference. — Arbitration  is  frequently  resorted  to  in 
the  form  of  Judicial  Reference,  which  takes  place  where,  the  matter 
in  dispute  having  become  the  subject  of  an  action,  the  case  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  private  arbiter  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Court,  or,  it 
may  be,  upon  the  proper  motion  of  the  parties  themselves.  This  may 
be  done  by  taking  the  suit  out  of  Court  and  executing  a  deed  of  sub- 
mission, but  the  most  common,  and  generally  the  most  beneficial, 
course  is  to  go  to  the  arbiter  under  a  remit  from  the  Court  By  this 
method  no  deed  is  required,  for  the  cause  in  dependence,  and  the 
reference  becomes  a  part  of  the  judicial  procedure.  The  parties  by 
their  counsel  state  in  a  minute,  that  they  have  agreed  to  refer  the 
action  to  a  person  named,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in 
terms  of  the  referee's  decision  or  report  shall  be  final  and  conclusiva 
The  Court  interpones  its  authority  to  this  minute,  and  remits  to  the 
referee  to  consider  the  questiim,  and  to  report  his  judgment  The 
referee  then  proceeds  with  the  case,  receiving  the  parties'  evidence 
and  pleadings,  written  or  oral  or  both,  and  pronounces  his  judgment, 
which  may  be  embodied  either  entirely  in  a  report  stating  the  result 
in  the  form  of  findings,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  decree-arbitral  containing 
a  decerniture.  In  either  form  it  has  no  effect  until  it  is  reported, 
and  tlie  authority  of  the  Court  interponed. 
PoocEDUBB  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  in  detail  the  proceedings  under 

CKMB  JUDICIAL  j^j^ J jgjjj  refcreuce.     In  form  and  effect  they  are  similar  to  those  of 

KBFSBBMCE.  . 

a  private  submission,  with  the  exceptions  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  distinction,  that,  while  in  the  submission  the,arbiter's  powers  are 
derived  directly  from  the  parties,  and  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
reference,  the  judicial  referee,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  investi- 

gation  and  judgment  of  the  case,  has  the  same  power  as  the  Court 

botwbbn'bua.  would  have  exercised,  had  no  remit  been  made.  It  results  from 
MISSION  AMD  this  distinction,  that  the  judicial  reference  does  not,  like  the  submis- 
REFBRBNCE.      ^ioD,  lapsc  by  the  death  of  a  party,  but,  being  in  reality  a  depending 
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action,  it  subsists  against  his  representatives  ;  Watmore  and  Taylor  1 1>.  743. 
v.  Bums,  17th  May  1839.^  As  the  action  continues  to  depend,  not- 
withstanding the  reference,  the  same  facilities  can  be  obtained  for 
citing  witnesses  and  havers  before  the  arbiter,  as  in  an  ordinary  suit ; 
and  this  constitutes  a  marked  advantage  of  the  judicial  reference 
over  the  private  submission.  For  the  same  reason,  the  parties  con- 
tinue amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  Court  in  the  proceedings  before 
the  referee,  and  any  irregularity  or  attempt  to  impede  the  proceed- 
ings or  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  may  be  summarily  corrected  and 
punished  by  the  power  inherent  in  the  Court  to  vindicate  its  own 
authority  and  punish  contempt.  Of  this  an  illustration  is  afforded 
in  the  case  of  Shanks  v.  Tenant,  6th  June  1816.  Here  a  party  Hume,  p.  279. 
having  abstracted  and  destroyed  a  minute  of  reference  on  discovering 
that  the  referee's  opinion  was  unfavourable,  it  was  held  competent 
for  the  sheriff  before  whom  the  action  judicially  referred  depended  to 
grant  summary  warrant  of  imprisonment,  to  compel  restitution  of 
the  document.  This  case  may  be  compared  with  Murray  v.  Bisset,  F.  C. 
15th  May  1810.  Here  a  party,  having  failed  to  obtemper  a  sheriff's 
order  to  execute  a  deed  in  accordance  with  a  decree-arbitral,  it  was 
held  incompetent  for  the  sheriff  to  enforce  that  order  by  imprison- 
ment. In  the  latter  case,  summary  incarceration  was  ordered  by  a  8e«  typra, 
sheriff  in  execution  of  his  own  decree,  which  is  legally  incompetent  P*  ^^^' 
In  the  former  case,  it  was  awarded  in  vindication  of  the  Court's 
authority  to  punish  contempt,  a  power  necessarily  inherent,  and  which 
forms  an  iiiiportant  element  in  the  proceedings  under  a  judicial 
reference. 

The  judicial  referee  owes  the  same  duty  to  the  parties  as  the  Refbree  must 
Court,  and  he  cannot  effectually  decide  without  hearing  them.     If  he  ^^^'*^"'** 
gives  judgment  without  hearing  them,  the  Court  will  remit  the  case  p.  408. 
to  him,  that  the  parties  may  be  heard  ;  Lyle  v.  Neilson,  15th  June  6  D.  lies. 
1844.     A  judicial  referee  is  entitled  to  a  fee  for  his  trouble ;  BaMer  I6  S.  1085. 
V.  Maccarthur,  Ist  June  1838  ;  and  when  a  fee  of  reasonable  amount 
is  paid  by  a  party,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  one-half  of  it  from  the 
other ;  Edinburgh  OH  Qas-Light  Company  v.  Olyne's  Trustees,  6th  13  s.  413. 
February  1835;  Drummond  v.  Leslie,  11th  March  1835.     Where  13  S.  684. 
expenses  have  been  awarded  by  the  referee,  but  without  including 
any  fee  to  himself,  it  is  competent  for  the  Court  to  award  a  fee  to 
him,  and  subject  one  party  in  payment  of  it ;  Yates  v.  Mitchell,  7th  10  D.  1233. 
June  1848. 

In  England,  when  the  submission  by  arbitration  is  by  rule  of  Grounds  op 
Court,  which  is  analogous  to  our  judicial  reference,  and  is  of  common  ^^^d  of"*^ 
occurrence,  the  conduct  of  the  arbitrators  and  of  the  parties  may  be  repeeees. 

*  A  judicial  reference  being  merely  a  step  of  process,  falls  along  with  the  process  ;  and  a 
report  made  under  such  a  remit  is,  like  a  referee's  award,  of  no  avail  except  in  the  proceed- 
ing m  which  it  is  made ;  GiUan  y.  Simpton^  14lh  January  1859.  21  D.  243. 
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examined  into,  and  if,  on  examination,  it  appears  that  the  arbitra- 
tors have  been  partial  and  unjust,  or  have  mistaken  the  law,  the 
Court  will  not  enforce  performance  of  the  award.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  us.  That  an  award  is  iniquitous  or  contrary  to  law  is  no 
more  an  objection,  when  it  is  given  under  a  judicial  reference,  than 
in  a  private  submission.  The  judicial  award  is  protected  by  the  Act 
of  Kegulations  1695,  as  well  as  the  decree-arbitral,  and  there  is  no 
distinction  as  regards  the  character  of  the  objections  required  to 
overturn  it.  This  was  expressly  ruled  in  the  case  of  Campbell  v. 
CampbeUy  9th  February  1843 ;  and,  in  the  appeal,  Mackenzie  v. 
Oirvan,  9th  March  1843,  the  statutory  authority  of  the  Act  of 
Regulations  will  be  found  distinctly  stated  by  Lord  Bboughah  to 
apply  equally  to  judicial  and  extrajudicial  awards ;  and  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Campbell  in  the  same  case  very  forcibly  exhibits  not  only 
the  effect  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  receiving  the  decree-arbitral  and 
judicial  award  as  conclusive  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  but  also  the 
superior  advantages  of  this  rule  over  the  English  practice,  which 
subjects  the  arbitrator's  judgment  in  various  respects  to  the  review 
of  the  Courts.  The  decision  of  the  judicial  referee  cannot,  therefore, 
be  reviewed  by  the  Judge  upon  any  other  grounds  than  such  as 
would  be  relevant  to  infer  reduction  of  a  decree-arbitral ;  Oeorge  v. 
Milne,  4th  February  J  836.  An  ineffectual  attempt  to  impugn  a 
judicial  award,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  miscarriage  or  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  referee  in  dealing  with  the  subject- 
matter,  was  made  in  Brakinrig  v.  Memies,  17th  December  1841 ; 
and,  in  Waitchope  v.  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  Railway  Company,  16th 
June  1846,  a  similar  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  an  award, 
upon  the  allegation  that  it  was  contraiy  to  the  provisions  of  a  Statute 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  referred  ;  and  in  Anderson  v.  Kinioch,  6th 
February  1836,  where  it  was  alleged  that  the  judicial  referee  had 
put  a  wrong  construction  upon  the  issues  in  the  case  referred,  the 
power  of  the  referee  was  thus  illustrated  by  Lord  Mbdwyk  : — "  Even 
'*  if  the  arbiter  had  put  a  wrong  construction  on  the  issues,  this  was 
*'  a  mere  error  in  judgment  to  which  a  Judge  presiding  at  a  trial 
"  might  have  been  equally  liable.  But  there  is  this  difference,  thai 
"  a  Judge  may  be  put  right  by  a  bill  of  exceptions,  while  an  arbiter 
"  cannot  be  put  right/' 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  benefits  derived  from  a  stringent 
enforcement  of  awards  in  arbitration  have  been  so  clearly  recognised 
in  England  as  to  form  the  express  preamble  or  groundwork  of  a  Sta- 
tute for  giving  further  facilities  for  this  mode  of  settling  disputes; 
and,  if  this  is  felt  even  where  the  benefit  exists  in  a  degree  compara- 
tively limited,  there  is  certainly  much  greater  reason  for  congratula- 
tion in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  Scotland,  where  the  authoiity 
of  the  decree-arbitral  and  judicial  award  is  firmly  established  and 
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recognised  as  final  and  conclusive,  excepting  upon  a  few  clearly-defined 
grounds  of  exception,  involving  a  disregard  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  justice,  and  that  we  are  thus  exempt  from  the  evils  of 
litigation  in  examining  the  conduct  of  arbitrators  and  parties,  and 
the  conformity  of  awards  with  law  and  facts,  evils  which  are  felt  and 
deplored  in  the  sister  country. 


III.  The  Contract  of  CoPARTNBRr. — The  purpose  of  the  contract  Dbpiititioh 
of  copartnery  is  to  reflate  the  conditions  upon  which  two  or  more  ^^^  bfpects 

*  •'  O     ^     ^  ^  r  OP  CONTRAOTOF 

persons  agree  to  have  a  joint-interest  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  one  trade  oopistnkbt. 
or  business  to  be  carried  on  for  their  common  benefit.  It  is  the 
joint  interest  in  profit  or  loss,  along  with  a  partner  or  partners 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  which  constitutes  partnership.  This  conjunc- 
tion creates  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  separate  persona,  designated  by 
the  name  which  the  partners  adopt  to  distinguish  their  society  ;  and 
that  Persona  is  capable  of  contracting,  of  incurring  liabilities  for 
debt,  and  becoming  the  creditor  of  those  who  grant  obligations  in  its 
fitvour.  A  partnership  necessarily  acts  through  the  individual  part- 
ner&  It  is  by  the  act  of  one  or  more  of  them  expressing  the  common 
willy  that  a  bargain  is  made  or  a  debt  incurred  ;  and,  as  each  partner 
is  responsible  for  the  obligations  thus  undertaken,  and  his  whole 
means  liable  for  its  fulfilment,  and,  as  the  public  is  entitled  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  act  of  a  partner  in  the  partnership  name  is  the  act  of 
the  whole,  it  results,  that,  by  entering  into  the  society,  each  partner 
places  his  whole  property  at  the  disposal  of  his  partners.  Partner- 
ship is  thus  a  contract  of  exuberant  trust ;  and  mutual  confidence, 
therefore,  is  its  indispensable  moral  foundation.  Now,  as  in  every 
case  the  extent  of  possible  abuse  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
trust  reposed,  so  it  is  very  advisable,  that  the  powers  intended  to  be 
conferred  by  the  partners  on  each  other  should  be  clearly  defined, 
and  their  respective  rights  and  liabilities  fixed.  This  may  not  neces- 
sarily affect  their  position  in  relation  to  the  public,  but  it  supplies  a 
rule  which  may  be  always  appealed  to  for  determining,  whether  each 
partner  is  acting  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  agreement. 

Writing  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  partnership.     It  may  be  Constitdtion 
proved  by  facts  and  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  Livingston  v.  g^jp,^'*™**" 
Qordoviy  17th  January  1755,  where,  one  of  three  partners  having  been  m.  14551. 
discharged  and  the  contract  cancelled,  the  business  was  continued  by 
the  two  others ;  and  in  a  competition  of  creditors  it  was  maintained, 
that  the  two  thus  trading  without  a  contract  did  so  as  individuals, 
but  the  Court  held  them  to  be  a  company.     For  the  causes  already 
explained^  however,  it  is  generally  expedient  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  partnership  should  be  fixed  by  contract 

Tlie  partners  of  a  company  must  of  course  have  a  legal  capacity  to 
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contract  and  bind  themselves  ;  so  a  pupil  cannot  effectually  subject 
himself  by  a  contract  of  copartnery,  and,  where  a  father  engages  a 
son  in  pupillarity  as  a  partner,  he  has  been  held  personally  liable 
himself  for  the  engagements  of  the  company ;  Macavlay  v.  Renny, 
15th  February  1803.  A  decision  to  the  same  effect  was  pronounced 
in  Colder  y.  Downie,  ]lth  December  1811;  but  this  case  appears 
from  the  report  to  have  been  decided  upon  specialities,  two  of  the 
Judges  doubting  the  general  doctrine,  and  I  have  not  found  any 
report  of  the  discussion  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  the  decision 
was  affirmed,  14th  April  1815.  It  is  observed  by  Lord  Itobt  in 
Macara  v.  WUaoUy  15th  February  1848,  that  a  wife,  though  possessed 
of  separate  funds,  cannot  validly  bind  herself  as  partner  to  her  bus- 
band  in  a  contract  of  partnership.  A  company  cannot  be  constituted 
by  one  partner,  a  doctrine  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
rights  of  creditors  of  a  person  trading  under  a  firm ;  Nairn  v.  Sir 
William  Forbes  and  Cb.,  25th  November  1795. 

According  to  the  doctrines  ascertained  in  the  first  branch  of  our 
inquiries,  the  purpose  of  the  contract  must  be  such  as  the  law  permits. 
The  case  of  A,  B,  v.  C  Z).,  12th  May  1832,  was  formerly  referred  to 
as  an  example  of  a  secret  agreement  between  law-agents  being  dis- 
allowed, because  calculated  to  prevent  disinterested  advice  to  clients. 

The  contract  of  copartnery  ought  to  be  completed  with  the  statutory 
solemnities ;  but,  though  informal,  it  may  be  validated  rei  interventu ; 
Hay  V.  Sinclair,  3d  July  1800. 

The  points  of  chief  importance  to  the  Conveyancer  we  shall  examine 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  usual  style  of  the  contract ; 
and  we  shall  thus  have  the  benefit  of  observing  the  legal  principles 
which  regulate  this  contract  in  the  absence  of  conventional  arrange- 
ment, at  the  same  time  that  we  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  legal 
disposition  may  be  controlled  or  modified  by  written  agreement 

(1.)  The  BusinesSy  and  the  Name,  of  the  Firm. — The  Conveyancer 
must  define  the  trade  or  business  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
partnership,  and  fix  the  company  firm — that  is,  the  social  name  by 
which  the  company  is  to  be  known,  and  to  contract.  By  defining  the 
business,  the  limits  are  established  within  which  the  partners  em- 
power each  other  to  subject  them  in  liability.  This  affords  a  clear 
rule  inter  socioSy  and  it  affords  protection  also  against  third  parties, 
who  shall  deal  with  a  partner  in  matters  not  falling  within  the 
business  of  the  partnership.  The  effect  of  the  principle  in  controlling 
the  acts  of  partners  in  questions  among  themselves  has  of  late  been 
strongly  exemplified  in  cases,  where  it  has  been  held  incompetent  for 
one  railway  company,  without  special  power,  to  invest  any  part  of 
its  funds  in  the  stock  of  another  railway  company,  and  such  misap- 
plication may  be  challenged  by  any  one  partner ;  Balfour's  Trustees 
V.  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway,  8th  June  1848.  .  j^  i.;,^^ 
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Every  partner  has  an  implied  power  of  binding  the  company  by  SuBscRXPnov 
subscription  of  its  firm.     This  is  a  power  inherent  in  partnership,  and  "'  ^^^"  ^^ 
of  which,  as  regards  the  public,  no  prohibition  or  renunciation  in  a 
private  contract  can  strip  a  partner,  because  third  parties  have  no 
notice  of  it.     When  a  partner,  therefore,  accepts  a  bill,  or  otherwise 
contracts  a  debt,  by  the  social  firm  in  the  line  of  the  company's 
business,  or  of  such  a  kind  that  the  contracting  party  may  reasonably 
presume  it  to  be  for  a  company  purpose,  he  thereby  binds  all  the  other 
partners ;  Dewarv.  Miliar,  14th  June  1766.  Here  £160  was  borrowed  M.  14569. 
by  the  acting  partner  of  a  company  in  the  linen  trade,  and  he  granted 
the  company's  acceptance  for  the  amount.    Lord  Eambs,  as  Ordinary, 
found  the  other  partners  not  liable,  because  the  managing  partner 
was  not  empowered  by  the  contract  to  borrow  money,  and  all  the 
other  bills  he  had  accepted  were  for  goods  purchased.     The  Court, 
however,  held  the  partners  liable.     In    The  British  Linen  Go.  v.  15  D.  277. 
Alexander^  14th  January  1853,  it  having  been  part  of  the  design  of 
a  partnership  to  raise  money  for  its  objects,  one  partner  was  not 
permitted  to  avoid  liability  for  a  bill  discounted  by  another  for  the 
purposes  of  the  joint  adventure,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not  sign  the 
bilL     The  liability  of  partners  could  scarcely  be  illustrated  more 
strongly  than  by  the  case  of  Watson  v.  Smith,  17th  December  1806.  Home,  756. 
Here  a  lad,  just  major,  upon  the  solicitation  of  a  brother,  signed  a 
contract  of  copartnery.     He  never  acted  as  a  partner,  and  received 
no  benefit ;  the  contract  was  not  in  any  way  made  public,  and  it  wds 
alleged  to  have  been  destroyed  within  a  few  weeks  after  execution. 
Yet  he  was  subjected  in  payment  of  an  acceptance  under  the  com- 
pany firm,  granted  to  a  party  who  did  not  know  of  the  contract  or 
that  he  was  a  partner  when  he  transacted  with  the  brother.     Thus 
it  is  evident  that,  although  a  party  acts  fraudulently,  yet,  if  the 
fraudulent  transaction  be  in  the  line  of  the  company's  business,  his  Use  of  namk 
partners  are  bound  by  it.     But  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com-  ^^^^^^0^  c 
pany  firm  is  used  to  create  obligations  in  matters  manifestly  difierent  line  of  busi- 
from  the  company's  trade,  the  parties  accepting  such  obligations  are  ^^^' 
held  not  warranted,  in  the  absence  of  special  consent  by  the  partners, 
to  presume  that  they  have  authorized  a  liability  not  contemplated  by 
their  contract ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  the  company's  signature 
gives  no  recourse  against  partners,  without  whose  knowledge  it  lias 
been  used.  Thus,  in  M^Nair  and  Go.  v.  Gray,  Hunter,  and  Speirs,  19th  Hume, -753. 
June  1 803,  the  managing  partner  having  subscribed  with  the  com- 
pany firm  a  guarantee  for  the  price  of  sugar  and  molasses  furnished 
to  his  mother,  these  being  articles  in  which  the  company  did  not 
deal,  it  was  held,  that  the  party  furnishing  the  goods,  not  being 
entitled  to  presume  that  they  were  to  be  applied  for  behoof  of  the 
company,  was  not  in  bona  fide  to  act  upon  the  guarantee,  in  so  far  as 
it  might  affect  the  other  partners.     Upon  the  same  principle,  where 
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an  individual  partner  grants  the  obligation  of  the  partnership  for  his 
private  debt,  the  other  partners  are  not  bound  to  the  creditor  accept- 
ing of  such  obligation  in  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances ;  Clarke 
V.  Shepherd^  30th  November  1821.  Connivance  or  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  receiver  will  of  course  strengthen  the  objection ;  and,  in 
Kennedy,  22d  December  1814,  there  is  an  example  of  the  combined 
objections  successfully  pleaded,  viz.,  that  the  description  of  the  value 
on  the  face  of  the  bill  was  false,  and  that  the  goods  fraudulently 
specified  were  not  in  the  line  of  the  company's  business.  It  is  a 
qualification  of  this  doctrine,  that,  if  the  company  have  notice  of  the 
act  done  by  a  partner  out  of  the  line  of  business,  they  must  disclaim 
it,  otherwise  they  will  be  held  liable.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of 
Proprietors  of  Bo'nese  Canal  v«  M' Alpine^  Fleming^  and  Co,,  23d  Jane 
1791,  the  partner  of  a  manufacturing  company  having  subscribed  for 
two  shares  of  canal  stock,  his  copartners  were  held  to  be  precluded 
from  questioning  their  liability,  by  the  circumstances  that  the  com- 
pany was  named  as  a  proprietor  in  the  incorporating  Act  of  Paiiia- 
ment,  of  which  they  had  received  a  copy,  and  that  receipts  for  the 
calls  were  granted  to  the  company,  and  the  payments  entered  in  their 
book&  As  an  individual  partner  may  not  step  out  of  the  line  of  the 
company's  business,  so  he  cannot  perform  any  act  of  an  extraordinary 
description,  such  as  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  the  view  of 
the  partners,  when,  by  the  act  of  copartnery,  they  committed  im- 
plied powers  to  each  other.  A  partner,  therefore,  cannot  effectually 
bind  a  company  to  submit  a  claim  to  arbitration,  that  being  an  ex- 
traordinary act ;  Lumsden  v.  Gordon,  November  1728.  In  England 
it  is  sefttled  that  a  power  of  attorney  cannot  be  granted  by  a  com- 
pany without  the  consent  of  all  the  members ;  and  upon  principle  it 
appears  probable,  that  the  same  would  be  held  in  Scotland,  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  attorney  being  virtually  a  delegation  of  the  company's 
powers  as  regards  the  particular  matter  referred  to.  It  r^ults  also 
from  the  nature  of  the  legal  persona  created  by  partnership,  that  a 
company  firm  cannot  be  used  to  pursue  a  criminal  complaint,  the 
right  to  pursue  criminally  being  founded  on  the  sense  of  injury,  a 
feeling  which  an  impersonal  pursuer  cannot  be  presumed  to  entertain ; 
Aitken  v.  Rennie,  11th  December  1810;  and,  where  an  individual 
partner  pursues  a  criminal  complaint  in  relation  to  company  property, 
the  company  cannot  be  sued  for  damages  on  the  grounds  of  malicious 
prosecution  and  wrongous  imprisonment ;  Arbudde  V.  Taylor,  1st 
May  1816. 

Before  the  partners  can  be  subjected  individually,  the  debt  must 
be  constituted  against  the  company  ;  but,  after  it  is  so  constituted, 
an  individual  partner  may  be  sued  for  payment  without  calling  the 
company;  M'Tavish  v.  Lady  8aUou/n,  3d  February  1821.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  constitute  the  debt  against  the  company,  if  it  be 
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dissolved  and  bankrupt,  all  the  partners  must  be  called ;  Dewar  v.  9  S.  487. 
Munnock,  23d  February  1831,  with  the  authorities  there  cited.     In 
such  actions  each  defender  must  be  individuallj  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  which  he  is  cited,  the  domicile  of  the 
companj  not  being  sufficient  to  subject  him  when  his  residence  is  in 
another  jurisdiction.     One  of  the  purposes  served  by  fixing  the  com- 
pany firm  is,  that  a  name  is  thus  provided  by  which  the  society  may 
sue  its  debtors,  a  mercantile  company  with  a  proper  firm  being  en- 
titled to  sue  by  that  firm,  according  to  decisions  cited  in  treating  of 
the  enforcement  of  obligationa   A  joint-stock  company  with  a  descrip- 
tive firm  may  sue  in  the  name  of  the  firm  and  of  three  individual 
partners^  or  of  a  manager  specially  authorized  in  the  contract  of 
copartnery  ;*  and,  by  7  Geo.  iv.  cap.  67,  banking  companies  in  Scot- 
land, which  comply  with  the  regulations  of  that  Statute,  are  entitled 
to  sue  by  their  manager,  cashier,  or  other  principal  officer.   All  these 
points  concur  in  National  Exchange  Company  of  Glasgow  v.  Drew  11 D.  179. 
and  Dick,  5th  December  184a 

While  the  company  is  liable  for  obligations  granted  by  an  indivi-  CkiMPAKT  hot 
dual  partner  in  the  line  of  its  business,  it  is  not  liable,  on  the  other  pabtner's'pri. 
hand,  for  obligations  undertaken  by  the  partner  in  his  own  name,  ^^'e  obuoa- 
and  in  which  he  is  the  proper  debtor,  although  such  obligations  may 
be  connected  with  the  company's  business  and  in  rem  vereum  of  the 
company.     Thus,  where  a  partner  agreed  to  erect  buildings  for  the 
company,  and  made  a  separate  contract  with  a  bricklayer  for  part  of 
the  work  necessary  to  implement  that  agreement,  upon  the  partner's 
insolvency  the  bricklayer  was  found  to  have  no  claim  against  the 
company;   White  v.  M'Intyre,  12th  January  1841.     If  a  partner 3 D. 334. 
shall  employ  the  funds  and  credit  of  the  company,  though  it  may  be 
unwarrantably,  in  a  separate  adventure,  the  company  is  entitled  to 
the  profit  which  may  accrue;  Wallace^  Hamilton,  Jk  Co.  v.  CampbeU,  1  S.  63 ; 
8th  June  1821 ;  and,  in  general,  it  is  presumed  that  a  partner,  ac-  467.^^'    ^^* 
quiring  a  right  connected  with  the  company's  business,  makes  such 
acquisition  on  behalf  of  the  company,  the  law  requiring  with  great 
jealousy  that  no  one  partner  shall  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  rest, 
and  that  he  shall  not  even  place  himself  under  circumstances  of  temp- 
tation to  do  so. 

(2.)  Endurance  of  the  contract. — The  next  point  is.  How  long  is  the 
partnership  to  last  ?    Mutual  confidence  is  an  element  so  essential  in  Tbbuinatioii 
partnership,  that,  where  no  period  of  endurance  is  fixed,  the  contract  ^^s^^^  "* 
loay  be  terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  any  partner  without  cause 

*  But  it  is  to  be  observed  tbat,  in  the  case  referred  to  in  tbe  text,  the  defenders  were 
held  bound  bj  tbe  terms  of  the  contract  "  in  their  character  of  partners,  and  bj  the  express 
"  obligations  undertaken  by  them  in  accepting  and  subscribing  the  deed  of  transfer  in  their 
**  iiwonr." 
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assigned,  and  with  this  qualification  only,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
claims  of  damages,  he  must  give  reasonable  notice ;  Marshall  v. 
Marshall,  26th  January  1815.  From  the  ddecttts  persanw  involved 
in  this  contract  it  results,  also,  that  the  death  of  a  partner  terminates 
it,  unless  the  contrary  be  provided. 

These  sources  of  uncertainty  to  the  continuance  of  the  partnership 
are  obviated  by  an  express  provision,  that  it  shall  endure  for  a  spe- 
cified time.  If  the  period  so  specified  be  truly  a  limited  time,  the 
obligation  is  effectual,  although  it  may  exceed  the  probable  duration 
of  the  parties'  lives,  and  it  will  be  binding  upon  their  representatives. 
It  was  so  decided  in  regard  to  a  contract  for  124  years ;  Warner 
V.  Cunninghame,  24th  January  1798,  affirmed  24th  February  1815. 
But  even  when  a  period  has  been  fixed,  a  partner,  and  especially  a 
majority  of  partners,  may  dissolve  before  the  term  has  arrived,  upon 
Ersk.  Inst.  iii.   showing  reasonable  cause  ;  Barr  v.  Spiers,  18th  May  1802,  noted  by 

Mr.  Bell,  where  two  of  three  partners  were  found  entitled  to  dissolve 
before  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  on  the  ground  of  greater  ad- 
vances than  were  contemplated  being  required,  and  the  eventual  benefit 
being  doubtful.  Our  Courts,  however,  will  not  exercise  this  power 
without  clear  grounds,  and  it  may  be  held  generally  that  they  will 
interfere  with  reluctance.  This  is  the  rule  in  England,  where  this 
contract  has  been  compared  by  an  eminent  Judge  to  that  of  marriage, 
since  the  parties  to  each  take  one  another  for  better  or  for  worse,  and 
must  not  at  every  turn  call  upon  the  law  to  rectify  the  consequence 
of  their  own  want  of  foresight. 

In  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Church-Building  Society,  improbability 
or  difficulty  of  attaining  a  purpose  was  held  not  to  be  a  relevant  ground 
to  dissolve  a  society  for  a  public  object ;  and  it  was  laid  down,  that, 
to  justify  the  dissolution,  impossibility  of  accomplishment  must  be 
shown  ;  Bain  v.  Black,  22d  February  1849. 

The  legal  efiect  of  a  fixed  period  of  endurance  may  be  controlled 
by  a  special  provision  in  the  contract,  empowering  any  partner  named 
to  retire  at  a  time  which  may  be  specified,  upon  giving  such  previous 
notice  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
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(3.)  Capital  Stock — The  capital  stock  is  the'  amount  of  value  pro- 
vided in  money  or  otherwise  to  carry  on  the  joint  business.  By  fixing 
its  amount  the  sum  is  determined  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
the  company  can  require  each  partner  to  contribute.  This,  however, 
is  merely  a  private  arrangement  among  the  partners  themselves,  for 
no  provision  in  their  contract  can  limit  their  liability  to  the  public ; 
and,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  company  to  obtain  a  contri- 
bution from  the  partners  over  and  above  their  shares  of  the  stock 
prescribed  by  the  contract,  such  further  contribution  can  be  enforced; 
Douglas,  Heron  and  Co.  v.  Hair,  24th  July  1 773.     Here  a  loss  of 
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£70,000  beyond  the  amount  of  the  subscribed  capital  having  been 
incurred,  the  partners  were  held  liable  to  make  it  up  upon  a  call  by 
the  company.* 

It  is  only  in  order  to  make  good  the  liabilities  of  the  company  to 
third  parties,  that  a  partner  can  be  required  to  contribute  more  than 
his  share  of  the  capital  stock  agreed  upon.  When  the  capital  is  fixed 
by  the  contract,  that  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  partnership, 
and  the  amount  cannot  be  increased  without  the  consent  of  every 
partner.  A  reserved  power  to  a  certain  number  of  partners  to  alter 
the  articles  of  copartnery  gives  no  authority  to  suchjpartles  to  increase 
the  capital.  This  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  Court  in  the 
case  of  a  joint-stock  company ;  Monro  v.  Edinburgh  Cemetery  Com- 13  D.  696. 
pany^  5th  February  1851.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Sturrock  v.  13  D.  762, 
Thorn's  Executors,  21st  February  1851,  a  different  decision  was  pro* 
nounced,  but  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the  defender  had  acquiesced 
in  increasing  the  stock. 

Not  only  the  aggregate  capital  must  be  stated,  but,  if  it  is  not  to 
be  contributed  equally,  the  proportion  of  each  partner  must  be  speci- 
fied, otherwise  they  will  be  liable  equally. 

(4.)  Division  o/ProJUs, — ^Anotlier  purpose  served  by  setting  forth 
the  proportions  of  capital  stock  is  to  determine,  in  the  absence  of  other 
means  of  ascertaining,  the  mode  in  which  the  profits  are  to  be  divided, 
the  legal  presumption  being,  where  the  shares  are  not  expressed,  that  Legal  pre- 
they  are  to  be  proportional  to  the  capital  contributed.     That  is  the  to^™^  of 
legal  presumption  ;  but  a  partner's  share  is  not  necessarily  proper-  profits. 
tionate  to  his  input  capital,  if  he  can  show  grounds  for  claiming  a 
larger  share,  as  in  the  case  of  Struthers  v.  Barr,  19th  May  182(),  2  Wil.  &Sh. 
where,  although  one  partner's  share  of  stock  was  smaller  than  those    ^^' 
of  the  others,  the  House  of  Lords  held,  upon  the  history  of  the  part- 
nership, that  he  was  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  profits.     When 
neither  the  stock  nor  the  profits  are  specified,  it  is  held  by  Erskine,  Inst  iii.  3. 19 
that  both  are  to  be  presumed  equal,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved, — 
a  doctrine  illustrated  by  M'Whirter  v.  Guthrie,  14th  February  1822,  i  S.  319. 

*  In  Buchanan  v.  West  of  Scotland  MaUeahU  Iron  Company^  21gt  February  1865,  an  17  D.  4GI. 
action,  raiaed  at  tbe  instance  of  a  dissolved  joint-stock  company  and  of  the  ordinary  directors 
thereof,  as  directors  and  as  individuals,  against  a  partner,  and  concluding  for  payment  ot 
oertiia  sums  oyer  and  above  the  subscribed  capital  to  be  applied  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the 
compaDy,  was  held  competent  and  relevant  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  copartnery. 
The  Judges  recognised  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell's  dictum^  that  "  partnership  subsists  after  2  Com,  637. 
"  the  dissolution  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  concern ;"  and  an  opinion  was  expressed, 
that,  where  the  contract  does  not  devolve  the  duty  of  winding  up  upon  certain  parties,  action 
for  realizing  the  company  claims  may  competently  be  sued  at  the  instance  of  the  company, 
which  continues  a  separate  persona  in  law  for  that  purpose,  notwithstanding  its  dissolution, 
which  is  in  so  far  as  the  power  of  contracting  new  obligations  is  concerned.  Reference  may 
also  be  made  to  Barday  and  Others  v.  Laurie,  19th  February  1857,  where  the  instance  19  D.  488. 
failed,  the  company  itself  not  appearing  as  pursuer. 
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where  one  of  two  writers  in  partnership  having  claimed  an  extra 

allowance,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work, 

the  Court,  in  the  absence  of  any  condition  to  that  effect,  disallowed 

u  S.  871.        the  claim,  and  held  the  shares  to  be  equal.    The  case  of  Fergus9on  v. 

Oraham^  3d  June  1836,  shows  the  application  of  the  same  principlcL 

But,  in  following  out  this  rule,  it  is  carefully  to  be  noted,  that  equality 

is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  from  the  mere  silence  of  the  contract. 

That  was  the  rule  of  the  Civil  Law,  but  it  does  not  hold  in  the  Laws 

of  Scotland  or  England.    With  us  the  silence  of  the  contract  not  only 

does  not  preclude  other  evidence,  but  is  a  ground  for  resorting  to  it, 

and,  when  it  can  be  shown  by  other  evidence  that  the  intention  of 

parties  was  different,  the  presumption  of  equal  shares  will  yield  to 

5  Wil.  &  Sh.     such  evidence.     This  doctrine  was  strongly  declared  by  the  House  of 

7^'m.         Lords,  14th  February  1831,  in  reversing GampbeW 8 Trustees  v.  Thamr 

son,  26th  May  1829.    Here  there  being  no  conclusive  written  evidence, 

the  Court  of  Session  found,  "  that  the  presumption  of  law  is,  that  there 

'*  was  to  be  an  equal  participation,''  but  the  House  of  Lords  remitted 

with  instructions  to  have  the  point  of  fact  ascertained  by  a  jury. 

Farther,  A  partner  may  have  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  yet  not  be  subject 

wuBRB  EXEMPT  ^q  j^gg  arfslng  from  the  business ;  and  this  state  of  relations  may  be 

FB0ML0B6.  .-in-  it  i  «i  .  ., 

inferred  from  circumstances  and  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  notwith- 
standing expressions  in  the  contract,  tending  apparently  to  a  different 
2  Blights  App.  conclusion.     So  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  Geddes  v.  WaUcu^e,  24th 
^^^'  July  1820,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session.     Her«  the 

manager  of  a  company  with  a  salary  and  a  share  of  profits  corre- 
sponding to  a  nominal  interest  in  the  capital  stock  created  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  his  share  of  profits,  was  found  not  to  be  liable 
in  accounting  with  his  partners  for  a  share  in  the  company's  losses. 
But  such  exemption  from  loss  holds  only  in  questions  inter  socioSj 
the  partner  enjoying  the  exemption  being  liable  to  strangers  as  fully 
as  if  he  had  no  such  exemption.  The  cases  to  which  we  have  referred 
teach  very  impressively  the  necessity  of  perfect  explicitness  in  defining 
the  shares  both  of  the  capital  stock  and  of  the  profits,  so  as  to  exclude 
ambiguity  and  risk  of  question. 
iNTERBar  iM  Before  leaving  this  point,  we  may  notice  the  case  of  VenaJbles  v. 

HOT  NECEA-        Wood,  8th  March  1839,  where  it  was  held,  that  one  may  have  an 
8ARILT  INFER    intcrcst  in  the  profits  of  an  undertaking,  without  beinar  subject  to  the 

responsibHiI-  *  ^  o         » 

TIES  OP  PART-    loss.     Here  the  exempted  party  permitted  those  with  whom  he  con- 
KEB8HIP.  tracted  to  publish  a  book,  on  condition  of  their  undertaking  the  whole 

expense,  responsibility,  and  trouble,  and  that  the  author  should  suffer 
no  loss,  and  be  paid  by  a  portion  of  the  profits.  This  was  held  to  be 
a  sale  of  the  author's  labour,  and  not  a  partnership.  The  case,  how- 
ever, was  very  peculiar,  and  the  practitioner  must  not  be  the  less 
mindful  of  the  general  rule  which  attaches  responsibility  for  loss  to 
participation  in  profit. 
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A  partner  is  a  creditor  of  the  company  for  what  he  contributes  to 
its  funds  beyond  his  stipulated  portion  of  capital ;  and,  where  such 
superadvances  were  made,  so  as  not  to  be  revocable  at  the  partner's 
pleasure,  it  was  held,  before  the  recent  Statute  regulating  interest,  not 
to  be  usurious  to  stipulate  for  larger  than  the  legal  rate  of  five  per 
cent. ;  Finlayson  v.  Evtherford,  22d  January  1830.  8  S.  374. 

(5.)  Bighta  and  liabUiiies  of  partners. — The  rights  and  liabilities 
of  partners  during  the  subsistence  of  the  contract,  are  such  as  arise 
from  its  nature  and  objects.  It  is  usual  to  bind  one  or  more  of  them 
to  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, and  when  it  is  intended  that  a  partner  shall  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  engage  in  other  undertakings,  there  ought  to  be  a  stipula- 
tion to  that  effect.  As  the  parties  are  presumed  to  have  formed  their 
judgment  of  each  other's  qualifications  for  business  before  entering 
into  the  contract,  there  can  be  no  claim  or  liability  for  deficiency  on 
that  score; 

The  principle  of  ddectus  personcd  excludes  any  partner  from  the  Power  to  ab- 
power  of  substituting  a  person  in  his  room  ;  but  he  may  be  enabled  ^^^rlmsvRr. 
to  do  so  by  a  stipulation  in  the  contract,  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
assign.     When  the  power  to  assign  is  coupled  with  a  right  of  pre- 
emption to  the  company,  that  condition  must  be  fairly  implemented ; 
and,  where  it  was  stipulated  that  a  written  offer  should  be  made  to 
the  company,  verbal  communings  were  held  not  to  supply  its  place, 
and  a  sale  without  a  written  offer  was  found  ineffectual ;  Oibson-Oraig  lO  D.  576. 
V.  Aitken,  2d  February  1848. 

The  property  of  the  partnership  does  not  belong  in  separate  shares 
to  the  individual  partners,  but  is  vested  in  the  company  as  a  separate 
persona.  This  rule  holds  even  in  regard  to  heritable  estates  held  or 
purchased  on  account  of  the  company.  By  the  rules  of  the  Feudal 
Law,  heritable  subjects  cannot  be  vested  in  a  company ;  and,  when 
acquired  for  a  partnership,  they  are  usually  held  by  one  or  more 
partners  as  trustees.  Still  they  are  company  property ;  and,  since  Cokpaht  pbo- 
they  become  divisible  among  the  individual  partners  at  the  dissolu-  p*"^^* 
tion  of  the  partnership,  they  are  moveable  as  regards  succession ; 
Minto  V.  Kirkpatrick^  23d  May  1833  ;  Irtnne  v.  Irvine,  15th  July  ii  S.  632. 

1851.  13  D.  1367. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  flexible  meaning  of  the  term  ''  heir" 
adapting  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  property.  As  the  partnership 
property  belongs  to  the  company,  no  partner  can  withdraw  any  portion 
of  it  for  his  own  use,  until  the  company  makes  a  division ;  and  this 
is  usually  provided  for  by  a  clause  directing  the  profit  or  loss  to  be 
apportioned  at  the  annual  balance. 

We  have  found,  that  the  diligence  of  poinding  is  not  applicable  to  ^^^^^  ^^' 
joint  property.    A  partner's  share  of  the  company  stock  cannot,  there-  ▲tta€hi£d. 
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M.  14564. 


12  D.  46. 


fore,  be  poinded.  But  the  creditor  of  a  partner  may  use  arrestment 
in  the  hands  of  the  company,  which  will  affect  any  dividend  or  sum 
instantly  payable  to  him,  and  also  his  share  of  the  stock  as  at  the 
date  of  the  arrestment,  to  be  made  furthcoming  when  the  company  is 
dissolved.  This  point  was  carefully  considered  and  settled,  as  now 
stated,  in  Neilson  v.  Rciej  19th  November  1 742.  Again,  the  legal  cha- 
racter of  the  company  as  a  separate  persona  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  this,  that  money  owing  to  it  by  one  of  the  individual  partners  may 
be  arrested  in  his  hands  by  a  creditor  of  the  company.  This  was 
decided  for  the  first  time  by  the  whole  Court  in  HUl  v.  CoUege  o/Glas- 
goWf  13th  November  1849,  instalments  of  capital  stock  called  up,  but 
not  paid,  being  held  subject  to  arrestment  in  the  hands  of  individual 
partners  of  a  railway  company. 


Effect  of 

partner's 

bakkruptct. 


Inst  iii.  3.  26. 
M.  14578. 


Epfeot  of  dis- 
solution. 


F.C. 


F.  C,  and  1  S. 
541. 


2  S.  461. 


M.  14605. 

WlKDlHO  UP 
BY  JUDICIAL 
FAOTOS. 


(6.)  Dissolution  of  Copartnery. — ^This  contract,  we  have  seen,  is  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners,  or  by  his  renunciation 
when  there  is  no  term  fixed.  The  bankruptcy  of  a  partner  does  not 
of  itself  necessarily  effect  a  dissolution.  Lord  Ivobt,  in  his  note  to 
Erskine,  holds  it  rather  to  be  a  ground  upon  which  dissolution  may 
reasonably  be  required  by  the  copartners ;  and,  in  Paterson  v.  Oranty 
12th  July  1749,  an  insolvent  partner,  though  unable  to  contribute  to 
loss  upon  the  business,  was  found  entitled  to  continue  participation 
in  the  profits.  But  sequestration,  or  a  trust-conveyance,  which 
divests  the  bankrupt  partner  of  his  property,  necessarily  creates  a 
dissolution. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  dissolution,  when  the  parties'  rights 
under  it  are  left  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  is,  that  all  the  partner- 
ship property  which  is  incapable  of  division,  and  as  to  the  disposal  of 
which  the  parties  cannot  agree,  must  be  sold  by  public  auction.  It 
was  so  found  in  regard  to  the  lease  of  a  shop,  after  ascertaining 
by  the  report  of  tradesmen,  that  the  premises  were  not  divisible ; 
Marshall  v.  Marshall,  23d  February  1816  ;  and,  where  the  remaining 
partners  in  a  newspaper  refused  to  purchase  the  copyright  or  good- 
will, it  was  allowed  to  be  sold  by  auction  without  their  consent ; 
M'Gormick  v.  M'Ctthbin,  4th  July  1822.  In  order  to  the  winding  up 
of  the  company's  affairs,  the  retiring  partner,  or  the  representatives 
of  the  deceased  partner,  are  entitled  to  have  access  to  the  company's 
books;  Macgregor  y.  Macgregor,  8th  July  1823.  The  affairs  are 
finally  closed  by  dividing  among  the  partners  the  goods  or  funds 
ultimately  realized,  or  by  apportioning  among  them  the  loss  which 
results  after  satisfaction  of  all  the  company's  liabilities,  for  which,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Dovglas,  Heron,  &  Co,,  the  partners  are 
liable  rateably  according  to  their  shares. 

When  all  the  partners  are  dead,  and  it  can  be  shown  after  the  dis- 
solution, that  there  is  great  risk  of  confusion  and  loss,  the  Court  will 
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interpose  by  the  appointment  of  a  judicial  factor  to  wind  up  the 

afiaira  ;  IHax>n  v.  Dixons,  22d  December  1831,  affirmed  13th  August  lo  S.  178; 

IQnO  6Wil.  &Sh. 

JWZ.  App.  229. 

As  regards  liability  to  third  parties,  when  the  dissolution  is  occa-  Notice  of  du- 
sioned  by  death,  the  party's  decease  is  a  public  fact,  and  all  men  are  «>lutio»' 
bound  to  know  it ;  Christie  v.  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  17th  May  i  D.  746. 
1839 ;  and  Lord  Chancellor  Eldok  held,  that  a  deceased  partner's  Ersk.  Inst.  iii. 
estate  was  not  liable  for  the  subsequent  obligations  of  a  partner  con-  ^' |  ^^'  °®^* 
tinuing  the  business,  although  no  notice  of  the  dissolution  by  death 
were  given.   See  also  Aytoun  v.  Dundee  Banking  Company,  19th  July  6  D.  1409. 
1844.     But,  when  the  dissolution  arises  from  the  retirement  of  a 
partner,  he  remains  responsible  to  all  third  parties  not  certiorated  of 
the  fact  of  his  retirement,  upon  the  principle  that,  after  credit  has 
been  established  by  the  association  of  certain  individuals  under  a 
firm  or  name,  the  public  is  entitled  without  renewed  inquiry  to  rest 
in  the  assurance,  that  the  same  individuals  remain  bound,  until  the 
separation  of  any  one  is  notified,  and  the  identity  of  the  firm  thereby 
destroyed.     This  principle  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Dalgleish  and  Hume,  746. 
Fleming  v.  Sorley,  24th  May  1791,  where  one  who  had  been  partner 
of  a  company  one  year  was  held  liable  for  a  debt  contracted  after  the 
dissolution,  for  want  of  notice.     Notice  of  dissolution  is  generally 
made  by  advertisement ;  and  this  is  sufficient,  when  the  advertise- 
ment is  traced  into  the  hands  of  the  party  claiming ;  Bertram  v.  i  S.  3i4. 
Mcintosh,  13th  February  1822.     But  advertisement   is  unavailing 
unless  it  be  brought  home  to  the  creditor's  knowledge ;  Sawers  v.  F.  C. 
Tradestown  VictuaUing  Society,  24th  February  1816.  This  rule  applies 
not  only  to  those  who  have  openly  acted  as  partners,  but  to  secret  and 
dormant  partners  also,  who  cannot  be  relieved  without  notice ;  Hay  v.  F.  C. ;  i  Sh. 
Mair  (or  Kay  v.  Pollock),  27th  January  1809.  It  is  equivalent  to  notice,  ^'«^^^  ^^• 
if  the  firm  under  which  the  business  is  continued  be  obviously  and  dis- 
tinctly changed,  as  that  leaves  no  room  for  presuming  that  the  company 
remains  unaltered ;  Dunbar  v.  Remmington,  Wilson,  &  Go,,  10th  March  F.  C. 
1810.     Notice  liberates,  of  course,  only  from  subsequent  obligations ; 
and  a  retiring  partner  cannot  be  liberated  from  those  existing  at  the 
date  of  his  retirement,  otherwise  than  by  payment  to  the  creditors  ; 
Ramsay's  Executors  v.  Oraham,  18th  January  1814 ;  MUliken  v.  Love  F.  C. 
and  Crawfurd,  23d  February  1803.     In  the  latter  case,  the  retiring  Hume,  7M. 
partner  had  left  in  the  hands  of  the  others  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  debts,  and  the  creditors  had  received  the  interest  from  the  new 
company  created  after  the  retirement ;  but  this  was  not  held  to  infer 
any  relinquishmeut  of  his  claim  against  the  retiring  partners,  who 
were  subjected  in  payment  of  the  debt   six  years  afterwards.     A 
deceased  or  retiring  partner  is  efiectually  liberated,  however,  if  the 
creditor  discharge  the  old  company,  and  take  the  obligation  of  the 
new  one ;  Ker  v.  M'Kechnie,  22d  February  1845.    This  is  one  of  the  7  D.  494. 
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casea  in  whicli  intimation  is  required,  not  as  matter  of  solemnity, 
6  D.  1409.       but  for  information  only,  and  it  was  held  in  the  case  otAytoun,  already 

referred  to,  that  private  knowledge  is  equivalent  to  intimation. 
Spkcial  BTipu-      It  is  impossible  to  defeat  the  rights  which  arise  to  third  parties 
"t^Z  r^"    «Po»  a  dissolution,  by  any  provisions  in  a  contract  of  copartnery,  but 
DiBBOLimoH  OF  arrangemonts  may  be  made  to  obviate  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
cx>PABTHBBr.     ^|jjg]j  i-egult  to  tho  partuors  themselves,  when  their  legal  rights  are 

not  controlled.    With  this  view  it  is  stipulated,  that,  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, the  books  shall  be  brought  to  a  balance,  the  effects  inventoried, 
and  a  complete  state  of  affairs  made  up  and  docqueted.     This  is  a 
security  against  dispute,  or  confusion  in  the  accounts.    Then,  in  the 
event  of  the  property  of  the  company  being  insufficient,  or  not  soon 
enough  realizable,  for  liquidation  of  the  company's  obligations,  the 
partners  bind  themselves  to  pay  by  instalments  corresponding  to  their 
shares  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  engagements.    In  case  of  delayer 
refusal  by  a  partner  to  concur  in  these  steps,  an  accountant  is  named 
to  make  up  a  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  agreed  that  his  statement  shall, 
along  with  an  extract  of  the  contract,  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  dili- 
gence.   Then,  in  order  to  obviate  the  risk  that,  after  the  dissolution, 
the  partners  may  not  be  able  to  agree  in  the  appointment  of  one  of 
themselves,  or  of  another,  to  wind  up  the  affairs,  a  person  may  be 
named  for  that  purpose  in  the  contract,  substituting  several  others 
successively,  in  case  those  first  named  may  die  or  refuse  to  act ;  and, 
to  make  this  nomination  effectual,  the  property  which  shall  belong  to 
the  company  at  the  dissolution  is  disponed  and  assigned  to  the  par- 
ties so  named  in  their  order,  with  power  to  recover  and  apply  the 
same  in  terms  of  the  contract,  with  a  declaration,  that  the  putting  of 
an  extract  into  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them  in  their  order,  shall  be 
sufficient  delivery.  In  order  that  any  partner  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  prevent  indefinite  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  company  affairs,  a 
provision  is  usually  inserted,  that  if,  at  the  expiry  of  twelve  months, 
or  at  any  other  fixed  period  agreed  upon,  any  part  of  the  company's 
debts  or  goods  shall  remain  unrecovered  or  not  disposed  of,  any  part- 
ner shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  offer  to  sell  his  proportion  thereof  at 
a  price  to  be  paid  immediately,  or  by  instalments  with  security ;  and  if 
such  offer  shall  be  refused,  or  not  accepted  within  a  limited  time,  then 
the  offerer  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  other  partners'  propor- 
tions upon  the  same  terms.    This  arrangement  will  also  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  sale  by  auction.    There  is  generally  a  separate  provi- 
sion for  the  case  of  dissolution  by  death.     It  will  generally  be  an 
object  with  the  survivors  to  continue  the  business  ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  make  this  practicable  with  as  little  of  disturbance 
as  possible  to  the  aiTangements  existing  at  the  period  of  the  death. 
It 'is  therefore  provided  that  a  balance  shall  be  made,  and  inventories 
taken,  and  that  the  surviving  partner  or  partners  shall  be  entitled  to 
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purchase  the  deceased's  share  of  the  stock  at  a  certain  rate  in  propor- 
tion to  a  fixed  rule  of  valuation,  which  may  be  the  prime  cost,  or  the 
estimate  made  at  last  balance,  the  price  being  paid  either  imme- 
diately or  by  instalments  secured  by  caution.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
troable  and  inconvenience  of  a  new  balance  (within  a  short  time,  it 
may  be,  of  the  ordinary  annual  balance),  it  is  sometimes  agreed  (and 
this  is  an  excellent  practical  expedient)  to  dispense  with  a  balance, 
and  to  provide  that  the  deceasing  partner's  share  of  profits  for  the 
period  between  the  last  annual  ascertainment  and  his  death  shall  be 
at  the  same  rate  in  proportion  to  the  time,  as  the  amount  of  his  share 
then  ascertained. 

General  Terms  of  Contract  of  Copartnery. — The  other  portions  of  the  Gehbralterms 
deed  in  its  usual  form  are  explained  by  the  principles  which  we  have  ^^  °^^''*^^- 
found  regulating  this  contract  in  its  uncontrolled  form.  It  commences 
with  an  agi'eement  to  be  partners  in  carrying  on  a  joint  trade  or  busi- 
ness, which  is  specified,  in  a  place  named,  under  a  firm  also  named, 
and  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  Each  of  the  partners  engages  not  to 
cany  on  any  other  business  without  his  partner's  consent,  but  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  company's  concerns.  Then, 
there  may  be  a  power  to  any  partner,  upon  due  notice,  to  withdraw 
at  a  fixed  date  before  the  end  of  the  copartnery.  The  amount  of 
capital  is  next  fixed,  with  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each  partner. 
It  is  agreed,  that  inventories  of  the  company's  property  shall  be  made 
up  and  subscribed — which  is  important,  in  order  to  preserve  clear 
evidence  of  the  company's  effects.  It  is  next  agreed  that  all  con- 
tracts and  writings  shall  be  signed  by  the  firm.  Then,  there  is  an 
engagement  to  keep  regular  books,  containing  all  the  company's 
transactions,  besides  a  letter-book,  and  to  balance  the  books  at  least 
once  a  year  upon  a  specified  day,  when  the  profit  or  loss  shall  be 
divided.  There  is  an  obligation  upon  the  partners,  each  to  repay  his 
share  of  whatever  may  be  advanced  by  any  other  partner  beyond  his 
proportion  of  the  capital  stock.  There  may  also  be  stipulations  regu- 
lating the  absence  of  either  partner  upon  the  company's  business,  and 
the  departments  which  they  are  respectively  to  manage.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  contract  of  copartnery  to  contain  a  lease  of  premises, 
belonging  to  one  partner,  for  the  use  of  the  company.  After  the  pro- 
visions in  case  of  dissolution,  which  have  already  been  described, 
there  is  usually  inserted  a  clause  submitting  all  difierences  which 
may  arise  to  an  arbiter,  who,  as  we  have  already  found,  must  be 
named  and  designed  individually,  in  order  to  make  the  reference  efiec- 
iual,  since  this  is  a  submission  of  anticipated  disputes.  Here,  also,  it 
is  prudent  to  substitute  other  arbiters  in  case  of  failure  or  non- 
acceptanca  This  submission  will  be  effectual  only  as  regards  such 
differences  as  the  parties  can  be  held  to  have  had  in  contemplation. 
An  attempt  by  a  partner  to  terminate  the  copartnery,  by  taking 
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wrongous  proceedings  with  a  view  to  procuring  sequestration,  is  not 
a  difference  in  the  sense  of  this  clause,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  upon  such  a  question  is  not,  therefore,  excluded  by  the  clause 
14  D.  633.  of  reference ;  Lauder  v.  Wingate^  9th  March  1852.  The  deed  con- 
cludes with  the  penalty  for  non*performance,  and  a  consent  to  reg^ 
tration  of  the  contract,  and  of  any  decree-arbitral  which  may  follow 
upon  it  for  execution. 


Appbkdiz. — Joint-Stock  Companies  Acts,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  short  smnmaty  of  the  chief  proHnsiona  of  these  Acts,  the  notice 
of  the  Principal  Act  being  retained  in  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  first  edition.  For 
practical  purposes  the  Acts  themselves  must  be  refeiied  to. 

Act  1856.       The  Jomt^Stock  Gompanies  Act,  1856,  does  not  apply  to  associations  for  the 

Pabt  I.      purposes  of  banking  or  insurance.    Part  I.  regulates  the  constitution  and  inoorpora- 

i  3.  tion  of  companies  and  associations  under  the  Act.    It  enacts  that  seren  or  more 

persons,  by  subscribing  their  names  to  a  Memorandum  of  Association,  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Statute,  and  by  complying  with  the  statutory  requisites  in  regard 
to  registration,  may  form  themselves  into  an  incorporated  company  with  or  without 

§  4.  limited  liability.    Kot  more  than  twenty  persons  shall,  after  3d  November  1856, 

carry  on  in  partnership  any  trade  or  business  having  gain  for  its  object,  unless  they 
are  registered  as  a  company  under  the  Act,  or  are  authorized  to  cany  on  biuinees 
by  Private  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  Boyal  Charter  or  Letters  Patent ;  and  where 
any  persons  carry  on  business  contrary  to  this  provision,  each  person  shall  be 
severally  liable  for  the  whole  partnership  debts,  and  may  be  sued  for  the  same 

§  8*  without  joinder  in  the  action  of  any  of  the  other  partners.    Every  subscriber  of  the 

memorandum  of  association  must  take  at  least  one  share  in  the  company,  and  the 
number  of  shares  taken  by  each  subscriber  must  be  set  opposite  his  name  in  the 
memorandum  of  association,  and  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  company  he  is  entered 
upon  the  register  of  shareholders  as  a  shareholder  to  the  extent  of  tiie  share  so  taken. 

|§  9  &  10.  The  memorandum  of  association  may  be  accompanied  by  articles  of  association  pre- 
scribing special  regulations  for  the  company ;  but  if  no  such  regulations  are  prescribed, 
the  regulations  of  the  company  shall  be  deemed  to  be  those  contained  in  Schedule  B, 

§12.  appended  to  the  Act.    The  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  are  delivered  to 

the  registrar  of  associations,  who  retains  and  renters  them.  The  registrar  then 
certifies  that  the  company  is  incorporated,  and  in  the  case  of  a  limited  company, 

§  13.  that  the  company  is  limited  ;  and  the  subscribers  of  the  memorandum,  as  well  as 

other  persons  who  shall  become  shareholders  from  time  to  time,  become  thereupon 
a  body  corporate  by  the  name  prescribed  in  the  memorandum  of  association,  having 

§  15.  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  with  power  to  hold  lands.    As  soon 

as  the  registrar  grants  a  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  company  may  issue  thdr 
shares,  such  shares  being  personal,  and  not  real,  estate.    In  §§  16  6t  seq.^  the  Act 

§19.  provides  for  a  register  of  shareholders  being  kept.    No  notice  of  trust  shall  be  en- 

tered on  the  register  or  receivable  by  the  company,  the  person  alone  whose  name  is 
entered  in  the  register  being  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  be  deemed  a  shareholder. 
Schedule  F  provides  a  form  of  transfer  of  shares,  but  the  transferrer  remains  the 

§  20.  holder  of  his  share  till  the  transferree  is  entered  in  the  register  book.    A  certificate 
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of  shares  under  the  company's  seal  is  primd  facie  evidenoe  of  a  shareholdei's  title  §  21. 
thereto.  Unpaid  calls  are  to  be  deemed  a  debt  due  by  the  shareholders  to  the  §  22. 
company. 

Part  IL  of  the  Statute  provides  for  the  management  and  administration  of  joint-  VAm  II. 
stock  oompanies.    There  is  to  be  a  registered  office  ;  and  every  registered  limited  §  28. 
company  must  have  its  name  affixed  to  the  outside  of  such  office.    The  name  must  §  30. 
also  be  engraven  upon  the  seal,  and  mentioned  on  official  publications  ;  and  also  in 
all  bills  of  exchange,  promissory-notes,  indorsements,  checks,  and  orders  for  money 
or  goods  purporting  to  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  in  all  bills  of 
parcels,  invoices,  receipts,  and  letters  of  credit  of  the  company.    No  company  shall  §  38. 
be  entitled,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  granted  by  license  in  the 
form  of  Schedule  G,  to  hold  more  than  two  acres  of  land.    There  is  a  provision  §  39. 
against  any  registered  company  carrying  on  business  with  fewer  than  seven  share-  §  41. 
holders.    Any  contract  which,  if  made  between  private  persons,  would  require  to  be 
in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties,  may  be  made,  varied,  or  discharged  on  behalf 
<^  the  company,  in  writing  signed  by  any  person  acting  under  the  express  or  implied 
authority  of  the  company ;  and  any  contract  which,  if  made  between  private  persons, 
woold  be  valid  though  made  by  parole  only  without  being  reduced  into  writing, 
may  be  made,  varied,  or  discharged  on  behalf  of  the  company  by  any  person  acting 
under  its  expressed  or  implied  authority,  all  such  contracts  being  binding  upon  the 
company  and  their  successors,  etc    A  registered  company  may,  by  writing  under  §  42. 
its  seal,  empower  an  attorney  to  execute  deeds  abroad,  and  the  deed  signed  by  such 
attorney,  and  under  his  seal,  is  declared  binding  on  the  company.    A  bill  or  pro-  i  43. 
miasory-note  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made,  accepted,  or  indorsed  on  behalf  of 
a  registered  company,  if  made,  accepted,  or  indorsed  in  the  company's  name  by  any 
person  acting  under  the  company's  express  or  implied  authority.    In  any  bond  and  §  45. 
disposition  in  security  made  according  to  Scotch  Law  by  any  registered  company, 
there  shall  be  implied  the  following  obligations,  unless  words  expressly  negativing 
such  obligations  shall  be  contained  therein,  viz. : — ^An  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  pay  the  money  thereby  secured,  with  interest ;  an  undertaking  that 
they  have  power  to  convey  the  property  declared  to  be  conveyed  to  the  heritable 
creditors  free  from  encumbrances,  and  an  obligation  to  make  and  execute  at  the 
expense  of  the  company  in  f&vour  of  the  heritable  creditor,  or  any  person  claiming 
through  him,  any  further  deed  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  security ;  and  if  a 
power  of  sale  is  thereby  given,  it  shaU  imply  an  authori^  to  sell  by  public  auction, 
or  private  contracts,  altogether  or  in  parcel^  and  to  make,  rescind,  or  vary  contracts 
of  sale  or  re-sale,  without  being  liable  for  loss  ;  and  also  an  authority  to  give  effeo- 
taal  receipts  for  purchase-monies.    The  bond  and  disposition  in  security  may  be  in 
the  form  of  Schedule  I,  and  must  be  registered  in  the  Register  of  Sasines.    In  any  §  47. 
disposition  of  heritable  property  granted  by  a  registered  company  there  shall  be  im- 
plied, unless  such  implication  be  expressly  excluded,  an  obligation  of  absolute  war- 
randice, and  an  obligation  to  complete  the  company's  title  at  its  own  expense,  so  far 
as  necessary  to  give  effect  to  such  disposition,  and  an  obligation  to  grant,  also  at  its 
own  expense,  any  further  necessary  deeds.    Any  summons,  notice,  writ,  or  proceed-  §  55. 
ing,  requiring  authentication  by  the  company,  may  be  signed  by  any  director, 
secretary,  or  other  authorized  officer,  and  need  not  be  under  seal,  and  may  be  in 
writing  or  print,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  in  print. 

Part  in.  provides  for  the  winding-up  of  joint-stock  companies,  either  voluntarily 
or  judicially. 

pEurt  lY.  provides  for  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  registration  office  of 
eompaiiies;  and 

By  Part  Y.  former  Acts  are  repealed,  and  various  temporary  provisions  enacted. 

The  J<nntr8tock  Companiei  Act,  1867,  repeals  the  4th  section  of  the  Principal  Act,  Act  1857. 
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and  re-enacts  its  proTisions,  varied  in  expression.  It  is  now  made  jq[>plicahle  to 
more  than  twenty  persons  carrying  on  in  partnership  ''  any  trade  or  business  having 

§  4.  "  for  its  object  the  procurement  of  gain  to  the  partnership."    Any  person  may  now 

obtain  from  the  registrar,  on  payment  of  five  shillings,  a  certificate  of  the  incorpoia- 

§  5.  tion  of  any  company.    Power  is  given  to  limited  companies  to  convert  paid-op 

shares  into  stock,  and  reguUtions  are  made  in  regard  to  registering  share- 
holders. 

§§11,  22.  Additional  powers  are  given  to  facilitate  the  winding-up,  nnder  Part  III.  of  the 

Principal  Act ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Principal  Act  are  in  some  respects 
amended. 

§§  23,  25,  26,        The  provisions  of  Part  Y.  of  the  Principal  Act  are  in  some  respects  altered  and 

^^  27.  amended. 

§  24.  Where  a  limited  company  is  pursuer  in  an  action,  the  judge  may,  if  it  be  proved 

to  his  satisfaction  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  defender  is  suooessfol 
the  company's  assets  will  be  insufficient  to  pay  his  costs,  require  sufficient  security 
to  be  given  for  the  costs,  and  sist  procedure  until  it  is  given. 

§  28.  Section  28  sets  forth  the  penalties  and  consequences  ensuing  on  de&ult  in  the 

registration  of  a  company  required  to  be  registered  under  the  Act.  These  are,  that 
(1.)  the  company  shall  be  incapable  of  suing,  but  may  be  sued ;  (2.)  no  dividend 
shall  be  payable  ;  (3.)  each  director  or  manager,  for  each  day  company  is  in  de&oU^ 
shall  incur  a  penalty  of  £5,  which  may  be  recovered  by  any  person  for  his  own  use ; 
but  the  default  shall  not  render  the  company  illegal 

§  30.  An  existing  company  authorized  to  register,  having  a  portion  of  its  capital  con- 

verted into  stock,  shall  register  the  amount  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  names  of  persons  who  were  holders. 

Banking  Com-  The  JoinirStock  Ba/nking  Companies  Act,  1857. — The  Joint-Stock  Companies 
2oT21Vi'it  ^"^  ^®^^'  ^®^^'  *"  incorporated  with  this  Act  The  second  section  of  the  Act  of 
c.  49  §  2.  ^^^^  ^  repealed  in  so  far  as  relates  to  persons  associated  together  for  the  purposes 

of  banking  ;  but  no  Banking  Company  shall  be  registered  as  a  limited  company. 
§  4*  Existing  Banking  Companies  in  Scotland  formed  under  the  Act  10  Vict  c.  75, 

are  required  to  register  on  or  before  1st  January  1858.    The  consequences  of  default 

in  registration  are  similar  to  those  above  noticed  as  contained  in  section  28  of  the 

Act  of  1857. 
§  6.  Banking  Companies  of  seven  or  more  persons,  with  a  fixed  capital  divided  into 

shares,  also  of  fixed  amount,  legally  carrying  on  business  before  the  passing  of  the 

Act,  and  not  required  to  register,  are  authorized  to  register  under  the  Act 
§  12.  The  Act  10  Vict  c.  75,  is  repealed  as  respects  future  Banking  Companies^  and 

other  Banking  Companies  after  registration. 
§  13.  New  Banking  Companies  consisting  of  seven  or  more  persons  may  register  under 

the  Act  as  a  company  other  than  a  limited  company,  provided  capital  is  divided 

into  shares  of  not  less  than  ;£100  each.    Not  more  than  ten  persons  shall  form 

themselves  into  a  Banking  Company,  or  carry  on  such  business  without  registia- 

tion. 
15.  The  nineteenth  section  of  Principal  Act  1856  not  to  apply.    Provision  is  made 

§  16.  for  the  transfer  to  the  Company  itself  of  heritable  and  moveable  estate  vested  in 

trustees  for  a  company  afterwards  registered. 
§  19.  This  Act  does  not  affect  the  Act  9  Vict  c.  38,  or  any  other  Act  relating  to  the 

issue  or  circulation  of  bank  notes. 

20  &  21  Vict  Act  to  Ammd  JointrStock  Gom/panies  Ad,  1856  (25th  August  1857).— The  purpose 
^  ^^*  of  this  Act  is  to  enact  that,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  Insurance  Companies,  the  Act 

7  &  8  Vict.  &  110,  or  any  other  Act  amending  the  same,  is  not  repealed  by  the  Acts 

of  1856  and  1857. 
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Act  to  Amend  (^  Joint-Stock  Companies  Acts  1856  and  1857,  and  ike  JoirU-Stock  21  &  22  Vict. 
Banking  Companies  Act,  1857. — ^This  Act  coDtains  additional  provisiona  for  the  «•  6<>* 
nding-up  of  joint-stock  companies  incorporated  under  the  former  Acts. 

Act  to  Unable  Joint'Stock  Banking  Companies  to  be  formed  on  the  principle  o/  21  &  22  Vict. 
Limited  Liability.— This  Act  repeals  so  much  of  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  49  as  prohibits  a  ^-  ^3. 
Banking  Company  from  being  formed  under  that  Act  with  limited  liability,  or  pro- 
hibits an  existing  Banking  Company  from  being  so  registered.    There  can  be,  how- 
eyer,  no  limited  liability  in  respect  of  the  issue  of  bank  notes. 

On  re^stration  with  limited  liability,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  customers,  and,  in 
defiwlt  of  notice,  unlimited  liability  is  to  continue  to  such  customers. 


IV.  The  Contract  of  Marriage. — In  order  to  understand  clearly  Effect  of 
the  object  and  effect  of  the  usual  provisions  of  the  marriage-contract,  ^^^" 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view,  what  dispositions  the  law  makes  by  ooktract. 
its  own  authority,  in  relation  to  the  property  of  those  who  form  this 
society.    If  the  legal  effects  were  in  all  cases  those  best  suited  to  the 
adjustment  of  eventual  rights,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  conven- 
tional provisions,  since  it  is  the  object  of  these  to  control,  and,  it  may 
be,  to  counteract  the  results  which  the  law,  by  its  own  rules,  would 
produca     Without  knowing,  therefore,  the  legal  disposal  of  property 
subject  to  the  relation  of  marriage,  it  is  impossible  to  have  any 
accurate  perception  of  the  design  and  meaning  of  the  marriage- 
contract. 

The  fundamental  principle,  by  which  the  rights  now  referred  to  are  Communion  of 
regulated,  is,  that  all  the  members  of  the  society  created  by  marriage 
have  an  interest  in  the  common  property.  That  property  consists  of 
whatever  belongs  to  the  contracting  parties ;  and  the  members  of  the 
society  are  these  parties  themselves,  and  the  children  who  may  spring 
from  the  union.  The  principles  of  the  feudal  system  do  not  permit 
the  feudal  relation  to  be  disturbed  by  an  entire  subjection  of  the 
heritable  property  to  the  social  interests  ;  and,  therefore,  the  husband 
or  wife  does  not  cease  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  heritage 
which  either  of  them  possesses  or  may  acquire ;  and  the  same  system, 
by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  gives  precedence  in  the  inheritance  of 
such  property  to  the  eldest  son.  But,  with  regard  to  the  rents  of 
heritage  accruing  during  the  marriage,  and  generally,  to  all  property 
of  a  moveable  nature — embracing  corporeal  moveables,  and  money  not 
invested  in  bonds  bearing  annual-rent — ^with  regard  to  these,  the  law 
produces  an  interest  called  the  communion  of  goods,  comprising  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  husband  and  wife  of  a  simple  moveable  nature, 
which  become  subject  to  certain  legal  rights  and  claims  on  behalf  of 
every  member  of  the  family.  In  order  to  bring  any  fund  within  the 
communion  of  goods,  it  must  have  existed  and  been  possessed,  as  an 
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existing  vested  interest,  during  the  marriage.  The  contents  of  a  policy 

of  insurance,  made  by  a  husband  upon  his  wife's  life,  and  payable  six 

months  after  her  death,  do  not,  therefore,  fall  under  the  communion, 

and  the  wife's  next  of  kin  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  such  a 

11  D.  469.       policy,  in  Wight  v.  Brown,  27th  January  1849. 

JusMdriH,  AHD     But,  although  this  fund  is  affected  by  common  interests,  it  is,  during 

"^'"^''  ^'    the  marriage,  under  the  absolute  control  and  administration  of  the 

husband,  and  the  surrender  or  abatement  of  the  wife  s  rights  is  so 

complete,  as  to  operate  in  law  as  an  assignation  by  her,  insomuch 

that  the  goods  in  communion,  though  comprehending  her  property, 

can  be  attached  for  her  husband's  debts.     His  right  embraces  the 

rents  and  annual  profits  of  her  heritable  subjects,  and  extends  also 

to  such  moveable  property  as  she  shall  acquire  during  the  marriage.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  husband  becomes  liable  for  his  wife's  debts  of 

a  like  nature  with  the  rights  falling  under  the  communion,  although 

these  may  exceed  the  amount  of  her  property  assigned  by  the  marriage; 

and  this  liability  continues  until  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.   But^ 

although  the  joint  property  thus  becomes  virtually  the  husband's,  and 

may  be  expended  or  disposed  of  by  him  during  the  subsistence  of  the 

marriage,  the  law  does  not  forget  that  it  is  truly  a  communion,  and 

the  wife's  rights  re-emerge  in  a  distinct  form  when  the  marriage  is 

dissolved."!" 

RiQHTB  or  PAB-     The  effect  of  dissolution  is  different  according  to  the  length  of  time 

™oH  of"^    during  which  the  marriage  has  subsisted  ;  and  it  is  also  affected  by 

MAHBiAQB.        tho  fSstct  of  thoro  being,  or  not  being,  issua     If  it  is  dissolved  by  the 

death  of  either  party  within  year  and  day  (which  means  before  a  full 
year,  for  if  any  part  of  the  day  after  have  elapsed,  then  there  has 
been  subsistence  for  year  and  day),  and  without  a  living  child,  then 
matters  return  into  their  previous  position,  the  wife's  property  revert- 
ing to  herself  or  her  heirs  without  burden  or  claim  in  favour  of  the 
husband  or  his  representatives,  and  the  husband's  property,  in  like 
manner,  returning  to  him  or  his  heirs  free  of  any  liability  to  the  wife 
or  her  next  of  kin.  But,  if  there  be  a  living  child  (that  is,  a  child 
heard  to  cry),  then,  although  the  marriage  dissolve  within  year  and 
day,  certain  legal  rights  arise  ;  and  such  rights  are  created  also  by 
the  endurance  of  the  marriage  beyond  a  year  and  day,  whether  there 
be  issue  or  not.     These  legal  rights  are  the  following,  viz. : — 

When  there  is  no  issue,  the  goods  in  communion  divide  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  surviving  spouse,  and  the  other  to 
the  deceased's  next  of  kin.f    When  there  is  issue,  if  the  wife  prede- 

*  The  rights  of  the  husband  in  regard  to  property  acquired  by  the  wife  daring  the 

marriage  are,  bj  the  Conjugal  Bights  Act,  24  &  25  Vict.  cap.  86,  ezcladed  or  restricted 

in  certain  circumstances.    See  ntpra^  pp.  36  and  39,  notes. 

18  Vict.  c.  23.       t  'I^e  recent  Intestacy  Act,  18  Vict.  cap.  23,  has  operated  an  important  change  in  the 

roles  of  law  laid  down  in  the  text ;  and  the  results,  which,  in  certain  cases,  may  follow 
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cease,  the  division  is  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  children  take  one  See  n^tra, 
as  their  mother's  next  of  kin,  and  the  remaining  two  continue  with  ^*  ' 
the  father,  the  one  in  his  own  right,  and  the  other  in  his  character  of 
administrator-in-law  for  his  children,  but  under  his  absolute  control 
If  the  father  predecease,  the  division  is  tripartite,  one  share  going 
to  the  widow  jure  reltcta — another  to  the  children  under  name  of 
legitim — (that  is,  their  lawful  share,  called  also  "  portion-natural," 
and  "  bairn's  part  of  gear,")  and  the  third,  which  is  called  the  "  dead's 
'*  part,"  going  also  to  the  children  as  their  father's  next  of  kin.  It  is 
onlj  to  the  legitim  that  the  children  have  an  absolute  right.  To  the 
dead's  part,  and  that  falling  under  the  jus  relictcB,  they  succeed  as  the 
heirs  in  mobUibus  of  their  parents,  who  may,  accordingly,  dispose  of 
these  portions  as  they  shall  respectively  think  fit.  Such  is  the  legal 
apportionment  of  the  goods  in  communion  upon  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, and,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  productive  of  results 
highly  inconvenient  and  inequitable — ^as,  in  the  case  of  either  party 
possessing  large  personal  property,  if  the  marriage  shall  be  dissolved 
after  year  and  day  and  without  issue,  the  next  of  kin  of  the  other 
party,  who  may  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  goods  in  communion, 
will,  notwithstanding,  be  entitled  to  receive  one-half  of  the  property,  g^  ^p^.^^ 
however  extensive.  P-  ^38,  note. 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  no  part  of  a  practitionei^s  duties  is  more 
important,  than  the  preparation  of  instruments,  whereby  these  effects 
of  the  rules  of  law  may  be  controlled  or  prevented. 

A  c<»itract  of  marriage  may  be  made  either  before  marriage  or 
after  it ;  but  the  effect  of  such  a  deed  made  after  marriage  is  much 
more  limited  than  when  it  has  been  executed  before* 

1.  Antenuptial  Contracts  of  Marriage. — ^The  provisions  of  the  ante-  Tm  abtehup- 
nuptial  contract,  as  regards  the  moveable  property  of  the  parties,  to  ^^^  contract. 
which  our  view  is  at  present  confined,  are  directed  to  four  leading 
objects,  viz. : — 

To  make  settlements  upon  the  wife,  and  to  regulate  her  rights. 

To  settle  a  provision  upon  the  children,  and  to  limit  their  legal 
claims. 

from  ibe  absence  of  a  contract  of  marriage,  are  now  not  lo  inconvenient  and  inequitable  an 

tliey  were  before  the  pawing  of  tbat  Statute  (25tb  Maj  1855).     Tbe  text,  tberefore, 

Alls  to  be  corrected  with  reference  to  the  prorisions  in  eections  6  and  7  of  the  Act.    Bj  the 

former  section  it  is  enacted,  that,  "  where  a  wife  shall  predecectae  her  hushandf  the  next  of 

**  kin,  executors,  or  other  representatives  of  snch  wife,  whether  testate  or  intestate,  shall 

*'  have  no  right  to  anj  share  of  the  goods  in  communion,  nor  shall  any  legacj,  or  bequest, 

"  or  testamentarj  disposition  thereof  by  such  wife,  affect  or  attach  to  said  goods  or  any 

"  portion  thereof."    Section  7  enacts,  that,  "  where  a  marriage  shall  be  dissolved  before 

"  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  day  from  its  date,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  spouses,  the  whole 

'*  rights  of  the  survivor  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  predeceaser  shall  be  the  same  as 

"  if  the  marriage  had  subsisted  for  the  period  aforesaid." 
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To  settle  the  rights  of  the  husband  and  children  in  relation  to  the 
wife's  property. 

To  make  these  arrangements  effectual,  notwithstanding  a  prema- 
ture dissolution  of  the  marriage. 

We  shall  review  these  points  in  their  order : — 

Provision  to        (1 .)  SetUemenU  Upon  the  Wife. — ^The  purpose  of  these  is  to  provide 
opTkhuctt!^"^  for  her  maintenance  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  in  case  she 

shall  be  the  survivor ;  and  this  maj  be  done  in  various  ways.     The 

other  contracting  party  may  bind  himself  to  pay  her  an  annuity  of  a 

specified  amount  in  the  event  of  her  survivance,  to  commence  at  the 

first  term  after  his  death,  and  be  payable  half-yearly  afterwards  during 

Supra,  p.  211.  her  life.     Reference  may  be  made  to  our  examination  of  the  bond  of 

annuity,  and  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  repeat  its  terms.    When  the  widow 

will  have  right  to  an  annuity  or  allowance  from  any  fund  to  which 

the  husband  is  a  contributor,  it  should  be  stated,  whether  the  amount 

provided  in  the  contract  is  or  is  not  inclusive  of  such  separate  annuity. 

Liferent  op         The  wife's  provision  may  be  made  by  the  husband  binding  himself 

SUM  IN  FAVOUR  ^q  \^y  q^j^  g^  specificd  sum,  of  which  she  is  to  enjoy  the  liferent — ^that 

OF  WIDOW  •/  t  '  J    V 

is,  the  interest  or  annual  proceeds  during  her  life. 
Provision  of        ^^  ^^^  ™^7  ^^  provided  in  the  liferent  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
CONQUEST  IN      coDqucst — that  is,  of  the  property  which  the  husband  shall  acquire 
WIDOW.  during  the  subsistence  of  the  marriage.     Conquest  includes  only  such 

property  as  one  acquires  by  his  own  industry,  or  by  singular  titles  ; 
Erak.  Inst.  iii.  and  in  moveables,  it  does  not  include  what  he  succeeds  to  as  executor 
^'  ^^'  of  a  person  deceased,  or  what  he  gets  by  legacy,  or  by  his  jw  maritL 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  basis  for  computing  the  amount  of  the 
conquest,  it  is  prudent,  when  settlements  are  made  out  of  it,  to  set 
forth  the  precise  amount  of  the  husband's  fortune  at  the  date  of  the 
marriage.  The  mode  of  accounting,  when  provisions  are  made  out  of 
1  D.  817.  the  conquest,  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Hunter's  Trustees  v. 
Mdcan,  25th  May  1839,  where  it  was  decided,  that  an  annuity  to  a 
widow,  not  charged  upon  the  conquest,  is  to  be  reckoned  a  burden, 
not  upon  it,  but  upon  the  husband's  previous  estate. 

If  it  is  intended  to  restrict  the  widow's  annuity  or  other  provisions 
in  the  event  of  her  entering  into  a  second  marriage,  that  must  be 
specially  stipulated,  for  otherwise  the  law  will  authorise  no  diminu- 
tion upon  that  ground. 
Provision  of  Any  one  of  the  modes  of  provision  which  have  been  specified  may 
be  settled  by  itself,  or  in  combination  with  one  or  both  of  the  others ; 
and  it  is  common,  in  addition  to  the  principal  provision  by  annuity  or 
liferent,  to  settle  upon  the  wife  the  furniture  which  shall  belong  to  the 
husband  at  his  death,  or,  at  her  option,  a  specified  sum  of  money  in 
lieu  of  furniture.  A  liferent  of  furniture  is  sometimes  given,  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  is  not  an  eligible  arrangement,  because  the  even- 


FUBNITURE. 
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tnal  interest  of  those  who  have  right  to  the  fee  of  the  furniture  may 
lead  to  inconvenient  and  troublesome  interference  and  questions.   In 
Campbell  y.  Stewart,  13th  June  1848,  an  attempt  was  made  to  vest  10  D.  1280, 
the  fee  of  the  husband's  furniture  in  the  wife  during  the  marriage. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  the  wife  had  no  indepen- 
dent power  of  sale,  and  her  right  was  to  cease,  if  she  should  enter  into 
a  second  marriage.     On  these  grounds,  the  possession  remaining  with 
the  husband,  there  was  held  to  be  no  transference,  and  that  the  furni- 
ture was  liable  to  the  diligence  of  the  husband's  creditors.    Indepen* 
dentlj  of  the  restriction  in  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  here,  the 
opinions  of  two  of  the  Judges  held  such  a  transference  by  any  terms 
to  be  ineffectual,  while  the   husband's  possession  continues.     The 
grounds  of  this  opinion  will  appear  in  treating  of  the  transmission  of  See  tn/ra, 
corporeal  moveables.*  ^'  ^^' 

A  frequent  provision  also  is  an  allowance  to  the  widow  to  purchase  Allowance 
mournings,  and,  as  the  annuity  or  liferent  does  not  usually  commence  1^*^^^^,^^* 
until  a  term  after  the  husband's  death,  it  is  provided  either  by  a  aumbnt. 
general  obligation,  or  by  appointing  a  sum  for  the  purpose,  that  she 
shall  be  alimented  from  the  period  of  the  death,  until  the  first  term's 
annuity  becomes  payable. 

These  are  the  customary  provisions  settled  upon  a  wife  in  an  ante- 
nuptial contract.    They  are  designed  to  come  in  place  of  the  ju^  re-  Dmchaeoe  op 
lictCB  ;  but  special  provisions  do  not  necessarily  exclude  that  right.    In  -^  ''»*<^" 
order  to  be  effectually  excluded,  it  must  be  discharged  either  in  ex- 
press terms,  which  is  the  proper  and  advisable  method,  or  by  settle- 
ments of  such  a  kind  and  amount  as  raise  the  presumption,  that  it 
was  intended  to  discharge  the  jus  relictcB.     Of  the  implied  discharge 
there  is  an  example  in  Riddel  v.  Dalton,  28th  November  1781,  where  M.  6457. 
the  husband  having  settled  upon  his  wife  the  liferent  of  his  whole 
effects  heritable  and  moveable,  and  she  having,  in  the  event  of  her 
predecease,  conveyed  to  him  her  share  of  the  goods  in  communion 
and  other  rights,  it  was  decided,  that  her  acceptance  of  the  universal 
liferent  virtually  implied  a  renunciation  of  the  jus  relictce.     But,  if  the 
settlement,  by  which  such  a  liferent  is  provided,  be  revocable,  her 
consent  to  it  does  not  imply  a  renunciation  of  her  legal  rights ;  and  a 
husband  having  revoked  a  settlement  of  that  nature  after  his  wife's 
death,  her  next  of  kin  were  found  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  goods  in  Vide  supra, 
eommunion ;  Leighton  v.  Russell,  1st  December  1 862.     Of  the  express  ^°*^  ^^^^ 
discharge  we  have  already  had  an  example  in  Johnstone  v.  Coldstream,  5  d.  1297! 
30th  June  1843,  where,  by  a  consent  inserted  in  the  testing-clause,  a 

*  Where  a  husband  had,  by  aDfeennptial  contract,  made  oyer  to  his  wife,  in  case  of  her 
sarriTance,  his  whole  honBehold  furniture,  and  had  been  sequestrated  shortly  before  his 
death,  it  was  held,  that  the  widow  had  no  claim  to  be  ranked  as  a  creditor  for  the  value  of 
the  furniture,  of  which  he  had  been  divested  in  his  lifetime ;    Darling  v.  Mein,  20th  14  D.  206. 
December  1851. 
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tvife  accepted  of  provisions  declared  to  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  her 
half  or  third  of  moveables  and  other  legal  claims.  Where  the  wife  is 
not  a  party  to  the  deed  bestowing  upon  her  the  liferent  of  all  her  I1129- 
band's  property,  the  discharge  of  the  jtis  rdictw  is  not  implied  by  her 
12  D.  276.  acceptance  of  the  provision  ;  Thomson  v.  Smith,  8th  December  lH4s9. 
But,  although  the  jus  reUcta  be  not  renounced  during  the  marriage, 
it  will  be  held  as  discharged,  if,  after  the  dissolution,  the  widow  shall 
accept  of  provisions  declared  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  it  But  any  acts 
of  homologation,  however  strong,  will  not  bar  her  from  betaking  her- 
self to  her  legal  claims,  if  such  acts  were  done,  while  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  true  state  of  her  husband's  affairs.  Accordingly,  homologa- 
12  S.  222.  tion  was  found  not  to  imply  a  discharge,  in  Hope  v.  Dickson^  l7th 
5  D.  483.  December  1833,  and  Ross  v.  McMon,  3d  February  1843,  the  widow 
having  acted  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  her  deceased  husband's 
property. 

Modes  of  mak-  (2.)  SeMemetits  upon  the  Children. — ^These  may  also  be  made  in 
ni^FAYouR  of"  various  ways.  The  provision  may  consist  of  the  capital  of  a  sum  to 
CHILDREN  OF     fcc  liforeuted  by  the  mother — or  the  husband  may  bind  himself  to 

THE  MAEBIAeS.  .,  »  •/•j  m.  r  i.*  J 

provide  a  sum  of  a  specified  amount,  or  of  an  amount  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children — or  the  children  may  be  provided  in 
the  fee  or  capital  of  the  conquest,  or  they  may  have  the  conquest  or 
a  part  of  it  provided  to  them  in  addition  to  a  provision  by  either  of 
the  methods  already  pointed  out 

Power  of  j^q  provision  to  the  children  is  made  subject  to  division  among 

them  in  such  shares  as  the  father  shall  appoint  The  power  of  divi- 
sion may  be  extended  also  to  the  mother,  to  be  exercised  by  her  in 
case  of  survivance,  should  the  husband  leave  no  division^  or  to  be 
exercised  by  the  parents  jointly,  or  by  the  survivor,  failing  a  joint 
appointment     The  power  of  division  being  inherent  in  the  father, 

M.  3193.  JEdmonstoun  v.  Edmonstoun,  19th  July  1708,  it  may  be  exercised  by 

him,  whether  contained  in  the  contract  or  not  But,  when  a  division 
is  made,  it  must  extend  to  all  the  children,  and,  if  any  are  excluded, 

M.  6849.  it  will  be  reducible  to  the  effect  of  creating  an  equal  division ;  Camp- 

bdl  V.  CampbeUSy  22d  June  1739.^  This  decision  shows  also,  that  it 
is  competent  to  the  father  to  delegate  the  power  of  division,  and  that, 
if  the  party  whom  he  appoints  to  exercise  it  shall  decline  to  act,  the 
Court  will  not  make  a  division.    When  only  one  of  several  children 

*  The  division  must  not  be  illnsoiy,  bnt  the  Court  will  not  interfere  where  there  is 
merely  a  diverBitj  in  the  amonnt  of  the  smns  assigned  among  the  children.  The  Gonrt 
will  not  set  aside  an  nneqnal  division,  unless  there  has  not  been  an  honest  exercise  of  the 
parent's  power ;  it  must  be  made  very  clear,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  there  has 
been  such  improper  proceeding  as  really  had  for  its  object  to  defeat  a  child's  interest  under 
15  D.  633.  the  deed ;  Marder'a  Trustees  v.  Marder^  29th  March  1853,  where  the  apportionment  of 
£2000  among  two  children,  giving  only  X50  to  one,  was  held  not  illusory. 
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survives,  the  power  of  division  is  evacuated,  and  the  survivor  is 
entitled  to  the  whole  amount  without  any  power  of  restriction  in  the 
father;  Brodie's  Trustees  v.  Mowbray's  Trustees,   12th  November 3 D. 3. 
1840.     If  the  power  of  division  is  not  exercised,  each  child  is  en- 
titled to  an  equal  share,  and  a  posthumous  child  has  a  right  to  a 
share  ;  Oliphcmt  v.  Oliphant,  19th  June  1793.    The  issue  of  a  child  M.  6603. 
who  has  predeceased  the  term  of  payment  are  entitled  to  the  share 
which  their  parent  could  have  claimed  if  alive  ;  and  that,  although 
there  be  no  extension  of  the  provision,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  substi- 
tution, in  their  favour.     It  was  so  decided,  and  recognised  as  the 
universal  rule,  in  Wood  v.  Aitchison,  26th  June  1789.     As  the  provi-  M.  13043. 
sion  originates  in  the  father's  act,  his  power  of  division  may  be  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  enable  him  to  apportion  the  share  of  a  predeceasing 
child  among  his  issue.     But  a  father  has  no  power  to  divide  the  share 
of  legitim  descending  to  his  child  among  the  issue  of  that  child. 
This  is  implied  in  Morton  v.  Young,  11th  February  1813,  where  it  F.  C. 
was  found,  that  a  father  cannot  appoint  a  substitute  to  his  child,  so 
as  to  regulate  that  child's  succession  as  regards  the  legitim. 

The  provisions  in  favour  of  the  children  are  followed  by  a  declara-  Bwchabge 
tion  that  they  are  in  full  satisfaction  of  their  legal  claims,  and,  in  ^^  ^'^^ 
order  to  be  effectual,  this  declaration  must  be  veiy  precise.     A  dis- 
charge of  all  that  a  child  can  claim  through  his  father's  death  is  not 
a  renunciation  of  the  legitim.    In  the  words  of  Lord  Staib,  *'  Nothing 
''  can  take  away  the  bairn's  legitim,  unless  it  be  discharged,  and  a 
"  presumption  of  accepting  a  tocher  or  portion  in  satisfaction  will  not 
'^  be  sufficient,  unless  it  bear  in  satisfaction  of  the  portion-natural  and 
"  bairn's  part,  because  the  legitim  is  so  strongly  founded  in  the  law 
*^  of  nature  and  positive  law,  that  presumption  or  conjecture  cannot 
**  take  it  off"    In  consistency  with  this  doctrine  it  was  held  to  be 
no  discharge  of  legitim,  where  a  daughter  acknowledged  that  certain 
sums  had  been  conveyed  to  her  at  her  marriage  in  part  of  her  patri- 
mony ;  Clark  V.  Bums  a/nd  Stewart,  27th  January  1836  ;  and  the  13  8. 326. 
receipt  by  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  in  articles  of  marriage 
executed  in  England,  of  a  sum  from  her  father  as  "  her  portion  or 
"  fortune,"  was  held  not  to  import  a  discharge  of  legitim ;  Marquis  of  i*  S.  309 ; 
BreadaJbane  v.  Marchioness  ofChandoSy  30th  January  1836,  affirmed  App.  377.  ^ 
16th  August  1836.    The  claim  of  the  children  to  the  dead's  part  and 
their  mother's  share  of  the  society  goods*  ought  also  to  be  included, 
when  the  renunciation  is  to  embrace  eveiy  legal  claim.     In  treating 
of  the  extinction  of  rights,  we  have  found,  that,  when  a  discharge 
is  special,  general  words  subjoined  to  it  are  limited  to  rights  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  specified ;  and  accordingly,  in  Hepbwm  v.  Hepburn,  M.  5056. 
84th  June  1 785,  the  receipt  of  a  child  for  a  sum  in  full  satisfaction  of 
all  bairn's  part  of  gear,  portion-natural,  legitim,  and  others  whatsoever 

*  See  Bupra,  p.  438,  Note. 
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that  she  could  ask  or  claim  hy  and  through  her  father's  death,  was 
held  not  to  imply  a  discharge  of  her  right  to  a  share  of  the  dead^'s 
part.    The  terms  used  in  the  ordinary  style,  therefore,  are  properly 
very  particular.     It  declares,  that  the  provisions  made  in  favour  of  the 
child  or  children  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  bairn's  part  of  gear, 
legitim,  portion-natural,  executry,  and  everything  else  that  they  could 
claim  or  demand  by  and  through  the  death  of  their  father  and  mother.* 
The  necessity  of  an  effectual  exclusion  of  the  legitim  before  marriage 
is  evident  from  the  consideration,  that,  after  marriage,  that  right 
cannot  be  defeated  by  any  deed  of  the  father ;  Hog  v.  Hog,  7th  June 
1 791 .     Here  a  father  domiciled  in  Scotland  bequeathed  large  personal 
funds  in  England  to  one  of  his  children,  but  the  will  being  challenged 
by  another  child,  the  property  was  held  subject  to  the  claim  of  legi- 
tim.   When  there  is  no  discharge  of  the  legitim,  but  the  wife  has 
discharged  her  jus  relictOB,  the  effect  of  her  renunciation  is  to  make 
the  division  of  the  goods  in  communion  hipartite,  the  one  share  being 
dead's  part,  and  the  other  legitim  ;  NiAets  v.  Nubet,  18th  January 
1726,  affirmed  7th  March  1726.    In  this  case  it  was  also  held  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  that  a 
child  could  not  take  both  his  legitim  and  a  provision  in  his  father's 
contract  of  marriage,  but  that  the  one  must  be  held  to  be  to  account 
of  the  other.     But,  in  Fraser  v.  Ranken,  l7th  December  1835,  a  son 
was  held  entitled  both  to  his  legitim  and  to  his  share  of  a  provision 
by  contract  of  marriage.     The  case  of  Niabets  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
latter  report.    It  may  be  noticed,  that  a  sum  provided  to  a  child  or 
children  by  antenuptial  contract  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  revenue 
Statutes,  a  gift  by  will  or  testamentary  instrument,  and  is  not,  there- 


M.  8193. 
18  D.  703. 


2  D.  1121. 


*  Where  a  father  in  his  lifetime  ohtaine  from  a  child,  either  gratuitoiiBlj  or  for  a  valaahld 
consideration,  a  renunciation  of  legitim,  the  effect  of  this  rennnciation  is  to  increase  the 
legitim  fond  falling  to  the  children  who  have  not  renonnced,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  child 
who  renounced  had  predeceased  the  father;  Hog  ▼.  ffbg  or  LaaUey,  7th  June  1791 »  where 
the  discharge  was  granted  hy  the  children  to  their  father  during  his  lifetime ;  and  Lord 
Panmure  v.  Orokat^  28th  February  1866,  where,  by  antenuptial  contract  satisfaction  having 
been  provided  to  the  wife  and  younger  children  in  full  of  jut  reUette  and  legitim,  the  heir 
was  held  entitled  to  legitim,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  younger  children  found  to  operate  in 
his  favour,  as  their  death  during  the  father's  lifetime  would  have  done.  This  rule  has,  how- 
ever, no  application  where  the  renunciation  or  discharge  has  been  voluntarily  granted  by 
the  children  after  their  faiher^s  deaths  such  discharge  operating,  not  in  favour  of  the  children 
who  claim  their  legal  rights,  but  in  favour  of  the  general  disponee :  Maker  v.  Disoon,  l&k 
June  1840.  The  grounds  assigned  for  the  distinction  are,  as  laid  down  from  the  Bench  in 
JPanmure'a  case,  "  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  father,  the  full  title  to  the  child's  share  of 
"  legitim  vests  in  the  child,  becomes  that  child's  property,  and  transimits  to  his  represen- 
"  tatives ;  and,  if  the  child  to  whom  the  legitim  has  then  become  payable  chooees  to  accept 
"  from  the  general  disponee  the  sum  provided  by  the  settlement  as  in  fall  of  legitim,  the 
"  general  disponee  must  either  be  regarded  as  the  purchaser  paying  the  price,  or  as  the 
"  debtor  paying  the  debt ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  benefit  cannot  accrue  to  the  other  chil- 
"  dren  repudiating  the  deed,  whose  shares  of  legitim  had  become  fixed  before  the  child 
*^  accepting  the  provision  had  exercised  his  or  her  option." 
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fore,  subject  to  legacy  duty ;  AdvoccUe-Gefieral  v.  TroUery  12th  No-  lo  D.  66. 
▼ember  1847.''' 

One  object  of  marriage  settlements  is  to  secure  the  wife  or  widow  Effbct  of  pro- 
and  children  against  the  bankruptcy  of  the  husband  and  father.    It  ^'^^'^  '^  '^"' 

^  *       *  TXNUPTIAL  OOM- 

is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  provi-  tkact  in  com- 
sions  which  we  have  described,  when  brought  into  competition  with  oMorM^T"" 
the  claims  of  creditors  of  the  husband.  The  risk  of  such  a  competi- 
tion is  one  of  the  grounds  of  expediency  for  executing  a  contract 
before  marriage,  while  the  parties  still  occupy  the  position  of  strangers 
to  each  other  in  the  eye  of  the  law — a  position  which  gives  to  their 
contracts  a  higher  degree  of  onerosity  than  they  can  subsequently 
po8ses& 

Firsty  then,  as  regards  the  wife's  provisions — when  the  obligation  is  CoMPnmoir, 
for  an  annuity  to  her  payable  after  her  husband's  death,  that  confers  J^!5^eTm^ 
upon  her  a  jus  crediti.     She  receives  the  character  and  right  of  a  way  of  an- 
creditor  of  her  husband,  and  is  entitled,  upon  his  bankruptcy,  to  be  ^^"^' 
ranked  upon  his  estate,  and  receive  a  dividend  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  her  eventual  annuity.     If  the  husband  is  alive,  the  amount 
ranked  will  be  the  sum  which  would  purchase  an  annuity  of  the 
amount  provided,  payable  to  lier  if  she  shall  survive  her  husband. 
If  he  is  dead,  the  ranking  will  be  the  price  of  an  annuity  payable 
immediately,  and  to  continue  during  her  life.    When  there  is  a 
sequestration,  the  Act  2  &  3  Vict  cap.  41,  provides  for  the  valuation 
of  contingent  rights  in  its  39th  section,  and  by  section  40  for  the 
valuation  of  annuities.-f'    Such  valuation  is  to  be  made  by  the  sheriff, 
vrhen  a  trustee  has  not  been  appointed,  and  by  the  trustee  after  his 
appointment,  subject  to  review.    A  difficult  question  arises,  however, 
when  the  annuity  is  dependent  not  only  upon  survivance,  but  upon 
the  contingency  of  a  second  marriage,  if  the  annuity  is  to  be  restrict^ 
able  in  that  event    This  question  will  be  found  raised,  and  opinions 
expressed  upon  it,  but  without  a  decision,  in  the  case  of  Comb  v.  ^  S.  6i3. 
Chapman,  2d  March  1826. 

When  the  design  is  to  give  the  wife  a  claim,  not  merely  co-ordinate  Moos  of 
with  the  creditors,  but  preferable  to  them,  the  fund  which  is  to  furnish  j^vutoii'''  ' 
her  provision  must  be  separated,  placed  beyond  the  jvs  maritiy  and  pkbfekable  to 
expressly  appropriated  to  her  use.   This  may  be  done  either  by  taking  hubbIw). 
the  hght  to  the  wife  herself  excluding  the  jits  mariti,  or  by  paying 


*  Such  a  provision  is  liable  to  daty  under  the  Suocession  Duty  Act^  1853,  16  &  17  Yict 
c.  51.  It  was  held  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan),  and  acqaiesced  in,  that  when  a 
party  bound  himself  in  a  contract  of  marriage  to  pay  to  trustees  for  the  wife  and  children  a 
sum  of  £2000,  at  the  first  term  after  his  death,  the  amount  on  becoming  payable  was  subject 
to  duty  as  a  succession  under  the  Act« 

t  This  Act  having  been  repealed  (supraj  p.  52,  note),  the  provisions  referred  to  in  the 
text  will  be  found  ro-enacted  in  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  79,  sections 
53  and  54. 


>*i 
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it  over  to  trusteefl,  or  investing  it  in  their  names  for  her  behoo£  The 
object  is  frequently  accomplished  by  insurance  upon  the  husband's 
life,  assigned  to  trustees,  or  effected  in  their  names  under  a  dedara- 
tion  of  the  purpose  of  the  trust    When  the  arrangement  is  of  this 
nature,  the  husband  must  be  bound  to  pay  the  annual  premiums, 
and,  if  he  shall  fail,  he  may  be  forced  to  do  so  by  the  trustees^  or  by 
those  appointed  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  on  behalf 
of  the  wife  and  children.     If  he  is  possessed  of  funds,  there  may  be 
a  sum  invested  in  name  of  trustees  for  the  wife's  benefit    The  wife 
may  also  be  secured  by  a  cautioner  on  behalf  of  the  husband,  and,  if 
the  terms  of  the  obligation  imply  that  the  cautioner  is  only  liaUe  if 
the  husband  fail  to  implement  his  obligation,  the  wife  will  be  boand 
to  discuss  the  husband's  estate,  before  insisting  on  a  charge  against 
13  S.  769 ;        the  co-obligant.     Of  this  there  is  an  example  in  Widiart  v.  Wiskart, 
App.'^"^    16th  May  1835,  reversed  12th  May  1837. 

The  most  serious  hazard,  and  against  which  it  is  difficult  to  guard, 

is  that  of  poverty  resulting  from  the  husband's  bankruptcy  during 

his  life.    This  can  only  be  obviated  by  the  separation  of  a  present 

fund,  and  by  excluding,  in  regard  to  it,  both  the  jiis  mariH  and  the 

husband's  power  of  administration.    That  is  a  course,  however,  which 

is  seldom  available,  and  it  is  regarded  with  repugnance  by  those  who 

have  the  feeling  of  a  common  interest  and  a  common  responsibility. 

A  bond  by  the  husband  for  an  alimentary  aUowance  during  his  life 

will  give  the  wife  Ajtis  crediti.    This  is  common  in  England,  and  the 

Style-book  contains  the  form  of  a  clause  to  the  same  effect  in  a  Scotch 

marriage-contract ;  but  with  us  such  a  provision  is  rare 

CoupETiTxov         Secondly y  as  regards  provisions  to  children — it  is  to  be  observed, 

dunoTthb'     ^^^i  ^^^  settlement  of  a  sum  payable  at  the  father's  death  gives  to 

iL&uuAGE  AHD  thcm  oulv  a  spes  succeasionis,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  defeated  by 

CKBDITOBS  *f  J.  *f  tf 

'       any  onerous  act  on  his  part,  nor  can  the  children  compete  with  Ids 

Spessucees-      creditors ;  Ooddard  v.  Stewart's  Children,  9th  March  1844     Here 
1 —         the  provision  was  payable  by  instalments  at  twenty  and  twelve-four 
6  D.  1018.        months  after  the  father's  death,  with  interest  from  his  death.    The 
children  were  held  not  to  be  creditors.    This  principle  results  from 
the  common  interest  of  the  children  in  the  family  association,  which, 
as   it   secures  to  them   benefits,  so  it   also  imposes  corresponding 
liabilities.     They  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  creditors  of  a  fund, 
which  being  a  property  in  communion  between  them  and  their  parents 
is  in  a  sense  their  own.    The  nature  and  force  of  this  principle  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  light  in  which  the  law  regards  illegiti- 
mate children.    These  have  no  right  to  legitim,  no  claim  upon  the 
dead's  part,  no  interest  in  the  family  means,  are  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  strangers,  and,  therefore,  a  provision  to  them  gives  them  the 
F.  C.  position  and  right  of  creditors ;  BaUantyne  v.  Dunlop,  I7th  February 

1814.    Here  a  bond  of  provision  to  natural  children,  granted  and 
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delivered  by  the  father  while  solvent,  was  held  to  confer  a  jus  crediti,  Mode  of  con- 
although  not  payable  till  his  death.     The  children  of  the  marriage,  ^^^gj,"^''^!* 
however,  may  have  a  jus  crediti  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  will  crediti, 
have  that  right,  if  their  provision  be  made  payable  at  a,  fixed  date,  or 
at  a  date  which,  though  not  precisely  fixed,  may  arrive  during  the 
foUher's  life  ;  BcUlingM  v.  Hendersons,  31st  January  1 759.     Here  the  M.  12919. 
term  of  payment  was  the  majority  or  marriage  of  each  child,  which 
was  held  to  constitute  them  proper  creditors.     To  the  same  effect  are 
the  cases  of  JoVy  v.  Qraham,  24th  February  1824,  and  Oruickshank's  2  S.  730. 
Trustees  v.  Gruickshank,  2d   November  1853.     The  same  result  isi6D.  7. 
produced  if  the  provision,  although  not  payable  till  after  the  father's 
death,  be  made  to  bear  interest  from  the  majority  or  marriage  of  the 
children  ;  Mackenzie's  Creditors  v.  His  Children,  2d  February  1792.  M.  12924. 
If  the  provision  be  payable  at  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  that 
also  will  confer  upon  the  children  the  character  of  creditors,  because 
that  event  may  happen  during  the  father's  life     The  payment  at  a 
fixed  term,  or  at  a  term  which  may  arrive  before  the  death  of  the 
fisither,  must  not  be  subject  to  any  condition  or  contingency,  other- 
wise there  will  be  a  mere  spes  successionis.    Accordingly,  in  Brown  v.  F.  C. 
Chvan,  1st  February  1820,  although  the  amount  was  taken  payable 
at  the  children's  majority  or  marriage,  it  was  stipulated  by  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  deed,  that  it  should  not  be  payable  till  after  the 
father's  death.     The  provision  was,  therefore,  held  not  to  import  a 
jus  crediti  ;  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  in  Mactavish's  Children  M.  12922. 
V.  His  Creditors,  15th  November  1787,  where,  although  marriage  or 
majority  was  the  stipulated  term,  the  payment  was  dependent  with 
regard  to  its  amount  upon  whether  this  heir  to  a  certain  marriage 
should  succeed  to  the  father's  estate. 

The  children  can  be  made  preferable  to  creditors  only  by  taking  the  Mode  of  mak. 
fee — ^that  is,  the  right  to  the  substance  of  the  property  or  money —  rMF^ilA^B  to 
out  of  the  father,  and  vesting  it  in  them  or  in  trustees  for  their  ckeditors. 
benefit     We  have  not  space  to  enter  at  present  into  a  full  examina-  pbq^I^b  to 
tion  of  the  important  and  difficult  subject  of  fee  and  liferent,  and  parbht  in  life- 
shall  only  explain  some  of  the  familiar  instances  of  the  use  and  effect  cSmiTim 
of  these  terms.    When  the  fee  of  a  sum  of  money  remains  in  the  ^^k. 
father,  it  is  subject  to  the  diligence  of  his  creditors,  and  the  question, 
whether  the  children  are  creditors,  will  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
the  terms  in  which  the  provisions  to  them  are  conceived.    It  will  not 
readily  be  presumed,  that  the  father  has  been  divested  of  the  fee  of 
his  own  money,  unless  terms  be  used  which  admit  of  no  other  con- 
struction.   Although,  therefore,  a  bond  for  money  lent  by  the  father 
be  taken  to  the  father  and  mother  in  liferent  and  to  the  children  in 
fee,  the  children  not  being  named,  the  fee  still  remains  in  the  father, 
because  it  is  said  the  law  wiU  not  allow  a  fee  to  be  in  pendente. 
But,  if  the  father's  liferent  be  qualified  by  the  word  "  aUenarly"  or 
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Pbotibiom  to  "  onlyP  that  is  Leld  to  be  an  absolute  restriction,  indicating  that  he 
KEirr,  ASD  ^  divested  of  the  fee.  A  preference  may,  therefore,  be  conferred 
cHiLDREs  i«      upon  the  children,  by  investing  their  provision  upon  a  title  exclusive 

of  the  £Etther's  right  of  fee,  as,  for  instance,  in  favour  of  the  wife  in 

liferent,  and  the  children  in  fee,  excluding  the  ju«  mariti^  or  in  favour 

of  the  father  in  liferent  for  his  liferent  use  allenarly,  and  the  chil- 

9  S.  269.  dren  in  fee.    In  the  case  of  Macdonaid  v.  M^Lachlany  14th  Januazy 

1831,  a  separate  bond  was  taken  to  the  husband  and  his  wife  and  the 
longest  liver  of  them  in  liferent,  and  to  the  children  already  pro- 
created or  to  be  procreated  in  fee,  whom  failing  to  the  husband  him- 
self and  to  his  heirs  and  assignees.  Under  this  destination  the  fee 
was  held  to  be  in  the  husband,  the  provision  of  liferent  to  him  not 
being  made  absolute  by  the  word ''  aUenarly'*  or  '^  only"  and  the  words 
substituting  him  upon  failure  of  children  of  the  marriage  being  held 
to  decide  where  the  fee  lay.  Such  questions,  however,  are  always  in 
a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  and  the  solution  rests  not  merely  upon  the  words  used,  but 
mainly  also  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  as  indicated  by  circum- 
stances which  are  looked  to  in  explanation  of  the  terms.  Thus,  where 
a  sum  was  settled  by  the  husband's  father,  payable  at  his  death,  upon 
the  husband  and  wife  in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent  (an  expression 
which  generally  leaves  the  fee  in  the  person  from  whom  or  from 
whose  friends  the  fund  was  derived),  for  the  liferent  use  allenarly  of 
the  wife  if  she  should  survive,  and  upon  the  children  nascituri  in  fee, 
whom  failing  the  husband,  here,  although  the  terms  used  would  ap- 
pear to  indicate  more  decidedly  a  fee  in  the  husband,  than  in  the 
case  of  Macdonaid,  yet  the  fee  was  held  to  be  in  the  children  on  ac- 
count of  various  circumstances,  viz.,  the  wife's  money  having  been 
settled  on  the  children,  which  was  held  as  an  equivalent  provision  to 
to  them  on  the  father's  side — the  interest  being  made  payable  to  the 
children,  even  during  the  grandfather's  life,  if  both  parents  should 
predecease  them — a  power  of  division  being  given  to  the  father, 
which,  if  he  was  to  have  had  the  fee,  was  unnecessary,  such  power 
being  inherent  in  a  fiar — ^and  the  father  being  taken  bound  to  in- 
vest the  sum,  when  it  should  accrue,  at  the  sight  of  persons  named 
]2  S.  31.  in  terms  of  the  destination  prescribed  in  the  contract ;  Millar  v. 

Millar's  Children^  14th  November  1833.    The  pi'esumption  in  favour 
of  the  father,  that  the  fee  is  in  him,  is  counteracted,  if  a  trust  be 
4  8.  no.  created  in  order  to  secure  the  children's  provision ;  Bvshby  v.  Renny, 

23d  June  1825.  Here  the  father  bound  himself  to  pay  £10,000  to  the 
children  of  the  marriage  at  the  first  term  after  the  death  of  the  longest 
liver,  and  to  infefb  certain  trustees  for  the  children's  security,  the 
money,  if  he  should  pay  it  to  redeem  the  lands,  being  to  be  lent  by 
the  trustees  on  security  for  payment  to  himself  of  the  interest  during 
his  life  and  after  his  death  to  his  wife,  and  on  her  death  for  payment 
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of  the  principal  sum  to  the  children,  and  failing  them  in  trust  for 
himself  and  his  heirs.  Here  the  settlement  as  regards  the  destina- 
tion was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Macdonaid,  where 
the  fee  was  held  to  be  in  the  father,  but  the  presumption  of  the  fee 
being  in  the  father  was,  in  this  case,  held  to  be  redargued  by  the 
conveyance  to  trustees,  and  by  the  security  given  to  them  in  imple- 
ment of  the  obligation,  and  the  fee  was  therefore  held  to  belong  to  the 
children.  The  same  decision  was  pronounced  in  the  subsequent  case 
of  Herries,  Farquhar,  &  Co.  v.  Broam,  9th  March  1838,  where  the  16  8. 948. 
opinions  of  the  whole  Court  were  taken,  in  which  opinions  there  will 
be  found  a  full  examination  of  the  law  and  decisions  upon  this  sub- 
ject The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these  : — In  an  antenuptial 
contract,  the  husband,  standing  infeft  in  certain  lands,  bound  himself 
to  pay  £20,000  to  the  younger  children  of  the  marriage,  payable 
at  such  terms  and  in  such  proportions  as  he  should  appoint,  and 
failing  any  appointment,  six  months  after  his  death  equally  among 
the  children,  interest  to  run  from  his  death.  He  granted  a  precept 
to  infeft  trustees  for  behoof  of  the  younger  children  in  security  of  the 
£20,000,  and  he  also  disponed  his  lands  to  himself  and  a  series  of 
heirs  under  burden  of  the  provision  to  the  younger  children.  Infeft- 
ment  having  been  taken  both  by  the  trustees  and  the  husband,  it 
was  held,  in  an  action  at  the  instance  of  subsequent  creditors  of  the 
husband,  that  the  trustees  were,  in  virtue  of  their  infeftment,  entitled 
to  compete  with  the  diligence  of  the  pursuers,  and  to  rank  in  their 
proper  order  according  to  the  preference  conferred  upon  them  by 
their  heritable  security.  In  the  case  of  Cruickshank's  Trustees  v.  i6  D.  7. 
Cruickshank,  4th  November  1853,  it  was  held  that  provisions  to  chil- 
dren under  antenuptial  contract,  payable  at  majority  or  marriage, 
give  the  children  a  jus  credit%  and  that  the  father,  having  granted 
heritable  security  therefor  in  favour  of  trustees,  was  debarred  from 
competing,  after  the  children's  majority,  with  their  claims  upon  the 
rents  and  price  of  the  estate,  over  which  their  provisions  had  been 
secured  without  any  reservation  of  his  liferent  or  power  of  control. 
The  precise  effect  of  a  trust  is  well  brought  out  in  Wood  v.  Begbie^  7th  12  D.  963. 
January  1850,  where  the  husband  assigned  a  sum  to  trustees,  with 
instructions  to  invest  the  capital,  and  pay  the  interest  to  him  during 
life,  and  after  his  death  to  hold  the  capital  for  the  purposes  of  the 
marriage-contract.  The  husband  having  been  sequestrated,  his  cre- 
ditors were  preferred  to  the  liferent,  and  the  marriage  trustees  to  the 
capital.  The  effect  of  the  qualifying  word  "allenarly"  will  be  seen 
exemplified  in  Cumiinghamy,  Thomson,  19th  June  1827,  where  a  bond  6  S.  814. 
in  terms  of  a  settlement,  giving  a  fund  to  a  wife  and  her  husband  in 
liferent  for  their  liferent  use  allenarly,  and  to  the  children  of  the  mar- 
riage in  fee,  was  held  to  make  the  parents  liferenters  and  the  children 

fiars.     When  a  fund  is  vested  in  the  husband  and  wife  in  conjunct  fee 
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and  liferent,  the  fee,  by  the  ordinary  presnmption,  is  in  the  hosfaand, 
and  his  creditors  can,  therefore,  attach  it  under  burden  of  the  wife's 

liferent* 


CovncTAHCB 

or  TOCHBRTO 
HU8BAHD. 


3  S.  169. 


M.  9144. 


M.  9201. 

Besebvatioh 
OP  wipe's 

MBAHS  TO  BER- 
8ELP. 

Exclusion  op 
jtu  marUi  abd 

BlttHT  OP  AD- 
MIBIBTBATION. 


(3.)  Disposal  of  the  wife's  property, — ^The  usual  settlement  of  the 
wife's  property  is  simply  to  convey  it  to  the  husband.  It  then  forms 
a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  consideration  upon  which  the  provi- 
sions granted  by  him  are  made ;  and  the  interests  of  the  widow  and 
children  are  regulated  exclusively  by  these  provisions,  which,  in  their 
amount  and  the  mode  of  securing  them,  will  be  determined  in  some 
measure  by  a  regard  to  the  wife's  means.  The  sum  which  may  be 
given  by  the  wife's  father  along  with  her  hand  is  called  the  tocher. 
When  she  possesses  any  special  fund,  such  as  a  bond,  or  an  expecta- 
tion of  property  to  be  acquired  during  the  marriage,  the  conveyance 
of  such  property  or  expectation  to  the  husband  in  fee  or  liferent  vests 
him  with  a  complete  right,  which  will  be  available  to  himself  or  his 
creditors,  although  he  may  have  failed  to  implement  obligations  in 
the  marriage-contract  to  secure  her  provisions ;  and  his  non-imple* 
ment  of  these  does  not  authorise  the  wife  to  retain  her  own  fluids, 
unless  they  have  been  specially  destined  by  the  contract  to  form  a 
security  for  her  provisions ;  GreenkiU  v.  Aitken  or  Ford,  24th  June 
1824.'!-  But  where  a  particular  fund  belonging  to  the  wife  has  been 
conveyed  under  an  obligation  to  lay  it  out  for  her  behoof,  that  gives 
her  a  claim  preferable  to  his  creditors  while  the  fund  exists ;  Part- 
ners of  the  Haddington  Woollen  Manufactory  v.  Oray,  20th  Januaiy 
1781.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  consideration  for  the  provisions 
settled  by  the  husband  in  the  marriage-contract,  is  the  marriage 
itself,  and  not  the  tocher ;  and,  therefore,  the  husband  is  liable  to 
make  good  the  wife's  provisions,  although  the  tocher  have  not  been 
paid ;  Wightman  v.  Wilson,  30th  July  1777. 

If  it  be  intended  to  reserve  the  wife's  property  to  herself,  tliat 
may  be  done  effectually  by  excluding  the  jus  mariti,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  Staia,  where  he  says,  as  to  excluding  the  jus  mariti^ — 
'^  The  very  right  of  the  reservation  becomes  the  husband's  ^r^  mariti^ 
"  and  makes  it  elusory  and  ineffectual,  as  always  running  back  upon 
"  the  husband  himself,  as  water  thrown  upon  a  higher  ground  doth 
"  ever  return."  This  is  a  subtlety  which  has  long  been  disregarded ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  jits  mariti  and  the  husband's  right 
of  administration  can  be  effectually  excluded,  as  was  done  in  the  case 


19  D.  408. 


24  &  26  Vict, 
c.  86,  S  16. 


*  See  the  case  of  Myles  ▼.  Caiman  and  Others,  12th  Febniary  1857,  where  it  was  held, 
in  the  circamstances,  that  a  conveyance  to  the  spouses  and  the  longest  liver  of  them  in 
conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  and  to  the  children  procreate  or  to  be  procreate  betwixt  them ; 
whom  failing,  to  the  said  longest  liver  and  her  or  his  heirs  or  assignees  in  fee,  did  not  vest 
the  fee  in  the  husband,  notwithstanding  the  wife's  predecease. 

t  Beference  is  here  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  Conjugal  Bights  Act.    See  note,  p.  36. 
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of  MurrwifB  Trustees  v.  DcUrympley  5th  February  1745,  by  the  wife's  M.  6842. 
conveyance,  before  marriage,  for  behoof  of  herself  and  her  children. 
Assignation  by  the  wife  of  moveable  property,  in  an  antenuptial  con- 
tract, in  such  terms  as  to  give  to  the  husband  only  the  liferent  with 
a  fiduciary  fee  on  behalf  of  the  children,  forms  an  effectual  exclusion 
of  the  jtu  mariti    Such  an  assignation  does  not  require  to  be  inti- 
mated in  order  to  exclude  the  husband's  creditors.    They  are  not 
entitled  to  presume,  that  he  obtains  the  rights  conferred  by  the  legal 
assignation  attendant  upon  marriage,  and  it  is  their  business  to  inquire 
what  were  the  conditions  of  the  marriage ;  RoUo  v.  Shaw  or  Ramsay,  ii  S.  132. 
28th  November  1832.    Where  the  wife's  property  is  vested  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  husband  and  wife,  that. is  notice  that  the  wife  has  a 
separate  interest,  and  such  property  is  not  attachable  for  the  hus- 
band's debt    So,  where  bank  shares  were  bought  with  the  wife's 
funds,  and  the  transfer  taken  to  her  husband  and  herself,  the  bank 
was  not  allowed  to  retain  the  shares  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  by 
the  husband ;  OairdnersY,  Royal  Bank  ofScotta/nd^  22d  June  1815.  F-  o. 
The  jus  marUi  and  right  of  administration  may  be  excluded  also  by 
tliird  parties  bestowing  property  upon  the  wife  and  family  ;  Annand  M.  5844. 
and  CoJhoun  v.  Cfhessells,  4th  March  1 774.    Here  the  wife's  father, 
in  conveying  his  estate  for  behoof  of  her  in  liferent  and  her  chil- 
dren in  fee,  debarred  the  husband's  jus  mariti,  and  him  from  the 
administration  and  management.    The  House  of  Lords  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  whereby  it  was  found,  that  neither 
the  fiinds  nor  the  annual  rents  were  affectable  by  the  husband's 
creditors.     At  the  same  time,  the  jus  mariti  is  an  interest  strongly 
founded  in  the  law,  and  it  can  only  be  excluded,  therefore,  by  words 
which  unequivocally  express  or  import  such  exclusion.     A  general 
reservation  of  the  parties'  respective  means  from  the  control  of  each 
other  was  held  ineffectual  to  exclude  the  jus  mariti,  in  the  case  of 
CkUhbertson  v.  Pollock,  22d  November  1799.    But  when  property  is  Hume,  206. 
thus  separated  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  it 
must  be  kept  in  a  distinct  form,  as  by  securities  in  the  name  of  the 
wife,  or,  where  it  consists  of  real  moveables,  they  must  be  inven- 
toried ;  Macdonald  or  Duff  v.  Doig,  29th  January  1 793.     Here  fur-  M.  5848. 
niture  belonging  to  the  wife,  and  settled  by  antenuptial  contract  for 
her  behoof,  was,  notwithstanding,  allowed  to  be  poinded  for  the  hus- 
band's debt,  because  there  had  been  no  inventory,  and  it  was  held 
that  everything  moveable  is  presumed  to  be  the  husband's,  until 
the  contraiy  be  proved.*^    The  jus  mariti  may  also  be  debarred  by 

*  It  is  not  an  anlimited  principle,  that  all  moveable  property  of  the  wife  becomes,  imme- 
diate! j  on  marriage,  the  property  of  the  hnsband.  The  doctrine  of  presumed  ownership  does 
not  go  so  far.  Accordingly,  where  a  house  and  fomitare  had  been  disponed  by  a  stranger  to 
an  unmarried  woman,  exclusive  of  the  jus  mariti  and  right  of  administration  of  any  husband 
she  might  marry,  and  to  her  heirs  and  disponees,  the  fainiture  was  held  sufficiently  protected 
by  force  of  such  conveyance  against  the  diligence  of  the  creditors  of  her  husband  wh<im  she 
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M.  5846.  the  conveyance  of  the  wife's  property  to  trustees ;  Elair  v.  MaUachy 

25th  January  1 776.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  ordinary 
rule  of  law  which  exempts  the  wife's  paraphernalia  from  the  jus 
mantt. 

(4.)  Provision  against  premature  dissolution  of  the  marriage* — By 
this  it  is  declared,  that,  although  the  marriage  be  dissolved  witliin  a 
year  and  day  without  a  living  child,  yet  the  contract  and  whole  pro- 
visions shall  subsist  and  be  effectual,  notwithstanding  any  law  or 
practice  to  the  contrary.  In  order  to  subject  settlements  made  before 
marriage  to  the  rule  which  renders  them  inoperative  by  dissolution 
within  year  and  day,  it  is  necessary  that  such  settlements  shall  have 
been  made  expressly  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage.  For,  if  they 
have  a  foundation  irrespective  of  the  marriage,  that  will  exempt 
them  from  the  effects  of  the  dissolution,  which  are  confined  to  pro- 
visions of  which  marriage  is  the  consideration.  Accordingly,  a  dis- 
position to  a  betrothed  wife  for  pure  love,  favour,  and  esteem,  was 
found  effectual  to  her,  although  the  marriage  dissolved  within  year 
and  day,  because  not  granted  expressly  in  contemplation  of  marriage ; 
M.  6164.  Hunters  v.  Brown,  24th  July  1766.     But  it  is  a  well-established  rule, 

that  all  settlements  by  marriage-contract  fly  off  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  within  year  and  day,  if  there  be  not  a  clause  to 
prevent  that  result. 

pJumM^"  ®'     The  marriage-contract  nominates  parties  to  require  implement  on 

DEMAND  iMFLB.  bchalf  of  wifc  aud  children.     This  provision  is  designed  to  secure 

HALF  OF  iHFB   ^^^^^utiou,  whcu  ncccssary,  to  the  interests  of  the  wife  and  children. 

AHD  CHILDREN.  Tho  Court  wiU  always  appoint  tutors  or  curators  ad  litem,  when  a  suit 

is  instituted.     But  the  benefit  of  the  nomination  in  the  contract  is, 

that  it  provides  parties  with  powers  of  inquiry  and  interference,  when 

occasion  may  arise,  and  thus  obviates  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

If  the  provision  be  omitted  in  the  contract,  the  Court  will  supply  it, 

and  name  parties  to  concur  with  the  wife  and  children  in  carrying 

on  suits  or  doing  diligence  for  implement  and  security  of  their  pro- 

M.  6052.  visions  ;  Macpherson,  18th  January  1773.     It  is  also  to  be  observed, 

that  while  the  nomination  of  such  guardians  is  a  precaution  on  behalf 
of  the  wife  and  children  to  secure  their  rights,  it  does  not  render 
these  rights  conditional  upon  the  acts  of  the  parties  named,  and 
their  claims,  therefore,  are  not  impaired  by  the  negligence  of  those 
7  D.  125.         appointed.      Accordingly,  in  Wilson  or  Wishart  v.  Wishart,    16th 

had  married  after  ihe  disponer's  death,  and  who  came  to  reside  in  her  house,  althongh  they 
had  executed  qo  marriage-contract  hj  which  the  ju8  marki  was  renounced,  nor  was  there 
any  conyeyance  of  her  property  hy  the  wife  previously  to  the  marriage  to  trustees,  in  order 
17  D.  998.  to  guard  her  rights ;  Toung  y.  Loudoun,  26th  June  1855. 

*  This  provision  is  no  longer  necessary ;  18  Vict.  c.  23,  §  7.    See  sttpra,  p.  438,  note. 
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November  1844,  a  cautioner  was  subjected  in  liability,  although  the 
husband's  obligation  for  which  he  was  bound  was  onlj  to  secure  a 
certain  sum  on  being  required  bj  trustees,  and  the  husband  had 
never  been  so  required,  and  died  insolvent. 

We  have  thus  examined  the  leading  provisions  of  the  antenuptial  Opbkatiom  or 
contract.     It  will  be  completed  with  a  clause  of  registration,  and Sitoedtill*^ 
testing-clause  in  ordinary  form.     It  must  be  kept  in  view,  that,  makriaob. 
although  the  contract  be  executed  and  completed,  it  is  not  imme- 
diately effectual,  its  operation  being  suspended  until  the  marriage 
itself  takes  place.     This  is  evident  from  the  preamble,  which,  while 
it  bears  that  the  parties  accept  of  each  other  as  lawful  spouses,  adds, 
that  they  promise  to  solemnize  the  bond  of  marriage  with  all  conve- 
nient speed.     Before  the  marriage  takes  place,  therefore,  the  contract, 
although  executed,  may  be  resiled  from,  which  will  annul  all  its  pro- 
visions, leaving  to  the  party  aggrieved  a  claim  of  damages  for  breach 
of  promisa     But,  while  a  perfect  deed  does  not  make  a  marriage,  the  HoMOLooATioif 
completion  of  the  marriage  has  an  important  effect  upon  an  imperfect  **'  »>^e<^ivb 
deed,  a  defective  contract  of  marriage  being  validated  by  the  sub- 
sequent marriage.     Of  this  we  have  already,  in  treating  of  homolo- 
gation, seen  an  example  in  the  case  of  Wemysses  v.  Wemyss,  16th  M.  9174. 
November  1768,  where  the  deed  was  held  effectual,  though  not  sub- 
scribed by  the  wife,  but  only  by  her  father  and  the  husband.     The 
same  doctrine  is  exemplified  in  Bushby  v.  Renny,  23d  June  1825,  4  S.  no. 
already  cited,  the  deed,  which  consisted  of  three  sheets,  having  been 
signed  only  upon  the  last  page  ;  and  the  principle  will  be  found  very 
forcibly  stated  in  Falconer  v.  Madeod,  14th  January  1830,  Lord  8  S.  312. 
Gillies  remarking,  that,  in  order  to  make  a  relevant  case  for  reduc- 
tion, after  marriage  has  taken  place  on  the  faith  of  the  deed,  it  is 
not  enough  to  allege  defects  in  the  solemnities,  but  forgery  must  be 
averred — that  is,  that  it  is  a  contract  which  the  parties  did  not  even 
intend  to  execute  ;  and  of  this  Baron  Hume  has  preserved  an  illus- 
tration in  Wilson  v.  Pringlea,  24th  February  1814,  where  the  wife's  Hume,  923. 
signature  (if  genuine)  had  been  procured  by  the  forcible  leading  of 
her  hand,  she  being  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  deed. 

2.  Postnuptial  Settlements, — A  contract  made  after  marriage  does  Diffebbnckbb- 
not  necessarily  differ  in  its  terms  from  one  made  before,  excepting  in  ^^ff^/"!^ 

.,.  ii«#»i     KDPTIAL  AMD 

the  narrative,  which,  instead  of  an  acceptance  by  the  parties  of  each  pobtmuptial 
other  and  a  promise  to  solemnize  the  marriage,  bears  that  no  contract  ^o'*''*^^^- 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  that  the  parties,  to  supply 
that  defect,  have  now  resolved  to  make  a  settlement.  But  there  is 
an  important  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  contract,  from  its  being 
made  after  marriage  instead  of  before  it.  The  parties  are  not  now 
independent  contractors.    They  do  not  occupy  the  relation  of  strangers. 
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TWEEN  ANTE- 
KUFTL&L  AND 
POSTHUPTIAL 
CONTRAOTS, 


DiFFXHEKCBBE-  but  KaTo  a  common  interest  in  the  property  held  in  communion. 
Their  contracts  regarding  it,  therefore,  cannot  possess  the  on^oiis 
character  of  those  between  strangers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  con- 
templated with  some  degree  of  jeaJousy,  as  dealings  between  parties^ 
who  have  a  mutual  interest  adverse  to  the  interest  of  those  who  stand 
in  the  position  of  creditors  towards  the  family  property.     The  post- 
nuptial contract  cannot,  therefore,  possess  a  character  so  highly  obli- 
gatory as  one  made  before  marriage.     Still,  however,  the  marriage 
itself,  although  past,  is  an  onerous  cause  for  provisions  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and,  therefore,  a  postnuptial  provision  to  a  wife  is  sustained, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  moderate  in  amount,  and  suitable  to  the  cireum* 
stances  of  the  parties,  provided  the  husband  has  not,  at  the  date  of 
granting  it,  incurred  other  debts  and  obligations  exceeding  the 
amount  of  liis  means.     In  Campbdl  v.  Campbdl's  OreditorSy  26th 
July  1744,  a  bond,  granted  to  a  wife  after  marriage  for  an  annuity 
of  £100,  was  sustained  to  the  extent  of  £50;  and,  in  Jeffrey  r. 
Campbell'a  CfiUdren,  24th  May  1825,  a  postnuptial  settlement,  little 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  property  received  with  the  wife,  was  also 
sustained,  upon  proof  of  the  husband's  solvency  at  the  date  of  the 
contract.     The  case  o{  Sharp  y,  Chriitie,  19th  January  1839,  is  to 
the  same  effect,  a  liferent  disposition  granted  during  solvency  to  a 
wife  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  not  excessive  or  unsuitable, 
being  held  onerous  and  irrevocable,  and,  when  followed  by  infeft- 
ment,  preferable  to  creditors. 

Settlements  after  marriage  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  law  affecting 
donations  inter  virum  et  uxorem  ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  revocable, 
in  so  far  as  granted  without  proper  or  remuneratory  consideration.^ 
The  means  of  the  parties  form  an  element  in  judging  of  the  propriety 
and  adequacy  of  the  settlement,  and,  where  a  postnuptial  provision  to 
a  wife  was  greatly  inadequate,  considering  her  husband's  means,  she 
was  held  entitled  to  revoke  her  acceptance  of  it,  although  judicially 
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*  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Kemp  ▼.  Napier^  1st  Febraary  1842.    There  a 
heritable  bond,  by  which  a  husband  granted  his  wife  an  annuity  of  £200  during  his  own 
life,  and  of  £500  after  his  death,  in  lieu  of  her  legal  provisions,  was  held  upon  the  husband's 
insolvency  to  be  reducible  at  the  instance  of  his  creditors  quoad  the  annuity  of  £200  as  a 
doncdio  inter  virum  et  uxorem.     The  Lord  President  Boylb,  in  delivering  his  ojanion, 
said : — '*  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  bond  without  seeing  that  there  is  a  manifest  dis- 
''  tinction  between  the  £200  annuity  and  the  £500  annuity.    The  latter  was  a  proTiskui 
"  which,  he  says,  he  makes  in  lieu  of  all  liferent  provision,  terce  of  lands,  half  or  third  of 
'*  moveables,  to  which  his  wife  would  be  entitled  at  his  death.    She  accepts  it,  and,  as  to 
"  this  annuity,  the  bond  was  clearly  onerous.     But,  as  to  the  £200  annuity,  it  appears  to 
"  me  equally  clear  that  it  was  a  purely  gratuitous  donation."    In  the  case  of  Oraig  t.  Qei- 
loway,  17th  July  1861,  the  House  of  Lords,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Gomt  of  SessioD, 
held  that  a  policy  of  insurance  effected  by  the  husband  on  his  own  life  in  the  name  of  his 
wife,  there  having  been  no  antenuptial  contract  of  marriage,  formed  a  provision  in  favour 
of  the  wife,  which  could  not  be  affected  by  the  sequestration  of  the  husband,  if  made  during 
his  solvency,  and  reasonable  in  amount. 
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ratified  ;  M'NeiU  v.  SteeVs  Trustees,  8th  December  1829.    There  the  8  S.  210. 
chief  ground  for  allowing  the  revocation  was,  that  the  widow  was  to 
forfeit  the  entire  provision,  if  she  married  a  second  time.     This  was 
held  to  make  the  provision  grossly  unequal,  and  she  was  held  entitled 
to  revoke,  even  after  her  husband's  death.     But,  if  the  provisions  are 
rational  and  equal,  the  mutual  considerations  render  the  contract 
onerous,  and  it  cannot  be  revoked  ;  Hepburn  v.  Brown,  6th  June  2  Dow's  App. 
1814.     Here  a  postnuptial  contract  gave  the  entire  property  of  the  ^^' 
spouses  (with  an  exception  on  both  sides)  to  the  survivor.     The  hus- 
band afterwards  executed  a  settlement  in  favour  of  a  different  party, 
which  was  challenged  by  the  widow.     Tlie  Court  of  Session  found, 
that  the  postnuptial  contract  was  gratuitous,  and,  therefore,  revocable. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  judgment,  holding  the  provision 
not  to  be  gratuitous,  inasmuch  as  by  the  contract  the  wife  had  de- 
barred her  next  of  kin  from  claiming  half  the  goods  in  communion, 
if  she  should  predecease,  and  she  had  also  given  up  certain  legal 
claims,  and  bound  herself  to  educate  and  settle  the  children,  and  to 
secure  a  provision  to  them  equal  to  half  the  goods.     Besides  the 
element  of  equality,  regard  is  to  be  had  also,  as  already  noticed,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  suitableness  of  postnuptial  provisions  to  the 
party's  means  at  the  time  of  granting  them.     A  postnuptial  contract 
is  revocable  by  a  wife,  only  if  she  can  show,  that  its  provisions  in  her 
favour  are  disproportionate  to  the  husband's  means  at  the  date  of  the 
contract.    The  criterion  is  the  state  of  his  fortune  theny  and  not  at  his 
death  ;  NiAett  v.  NUbett's  Trustees,  24th  Febniary  1835,  and  see  also  13  S.  517. 
dictum  of  Lord  Monceetpp  in  Dixon  v.  Fisher,  8th  February  1839.  1  D.  474. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  provisions  in  a  fair  and  deliberate 
mutual  contract  after  marriage  are  not  revocable,  will  be  found  shortly 
and  clearly  stated  by  the  same  learned  Judge  in  ThomhiU  v.  Mao-  3  D.  394. 
pherson,  20th  January  1841. 

As  regards  children,  it  is  clear  that  the  claim  of  legitim  cannot  be  Postndvtiai, 
barred  by  a  postnuptial  contract.     Postnuptial  provisions  may  be  0^^^.'  ^ 
settled  on  the  children,  and  these  will  be  held  irrevocable,  where  the 
circumstances  yield  a  reasonable  presumption  that  this  was  intended, 
as  in  SmiUon  v.  Tod,  16th  December  1839,  where  there  was  a  de  prce-  2  D.  225. 
senti  conveyance  of  bonds  to  trustees,  authorizing  them  inter  aiia  to 
apply  the  proceeds  in  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  grantor's 
children.     The  provision  was  held  to  be  irrevocable. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  rights  of  husband  and  wife  are  settled  Effect  op 
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by  antenuptial  contract,  deeds  made  afterwards,  by  which  either  party  deed,  alter- 
irives  up,  without  consideration,  advantaees  secured  by  the  previous  "®  antbndp- 
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contract,  are  donations,  and  therefore  revocable,  ouch  subsequent 
deeds  cannot  prove  their  own  narrative,  nor  can  the  power  of  revoca- 
tion be  elided  by  giving  an  interest  to  a  third  party,  such  interest 
depending  virtually  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  party  favoured.    These 
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Effect  or  doctrines  will  be  found  clearly  stated  in  Lord  MoHCBBirF's  inteilocator. 
DEED,  ALTER-  ft^d  iUustratod  by  the  circumstanoes,  in  Jardine  t.  CurriCy  l7tb  June 
i3fo  AHTEKUP-  1830.  The  antenuptial  settlement  being  thus  r^arded  as  full  imple- 
-.-ixmtd.  '  ment  of  the  onerous  obligations  of  the  parties,  therefore,  in  regard  to 
8  S.  937.  subsequent  provisions,  or  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  affecting  pro* 

visions  made  before  marriage,  the  wife  is  regarded  as  a  donee,  and 
1  D.  1177.        for  these  she  cannot  compete  with  creditors.    So,  in  M^Laddan  ▼. 

Watson,  6th  July  1 839,  the  qualification  imposed  upon  an  annuity  in 
an  antenuptial  contract,  by  its  being  declared  terminable  upon  the 
wife's  second  marriage,  having  been  removed  by  a  posterior  deed,  the 
wife  was  found  entitled  to  rank  only  pari  passu  with  a  l^jatee,  to 
whom  she  would  have  been  preferable,  had  the  postnuptial  declara- 
tion given  a  right  of  credit     This  case  may  be  advantageously  com* 
16  8. 1385.       pared  with  Ross  v.  Mackenzie^  11th  July  1838,  where  an  annuity, 
provided  before  marriage,  was  held  to  give  such  right  of  preference, 
that  implement  of  it  must  be  secured,  although  at  the  risk  of  exclud- 
ing legatees  entirely. 
PomruFTjAL         Provisions  to   children  in  a  postnuptial  contract  are  accounted 
cHiLDREH  HELD  gratuitous ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  reducible,  if  the  father  was  in- 
oEATuiToua.      solvent  at  the  date  of  delivery. 

hSS^k™"  ^'  ^^^^  *^®  ^^  ^^  ^^®  *^^  provided  remains  by  the  terms  of  the 
FOWE1I8  A0  marriage  settlement  in  the  husband,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  may, 
FiAR.  f^^  onerous  causes,  dispose  of  or  exhaust  it,  remaining  under  a  per- 

sonal obligation  to  make  good  the  provisions.  But  he  cannot  gratui- 
tously assign,  so  as  to  disappoint  the  provisions.  His  powers,  how- 
ever, are  not  limited  so  as  to  prevent  acts,  which,  although  not 
manifestly  obligatory,  are  reasonable,  and,  in  point  of  prudence 
expedient.  The  question  to  be  solved  in  such  cases  is,  whether  the 
act  done  be  in  defraud  of,  or  contrary  to,  the  engagements  of  the 
6  S.  875.  marriage  articles.  In  Colquhoun  v.  Mackay,  28th  May  1828,  a  hus- 
band having  granted  a  bond  to  his  wife's  daughter  by  a  previous 
marriage,  for  a  sum  bequeathed  to  the  wife  by  another  daughter,  but 
in  regard  to  which  the  power  of  testing  was  doubtful,  and  the  deed 
having  been  challenged  by  the  wife  and  the  children  of  the  second 
marriage  as  in/raudem  of  the  contract,  by  which  the  whole  property 
had  been  provided  to  the  survivor  of  the  spouses  in  liferent  and  to 
their  children  in  a  specified  order  in  fee — ^the  Court  held  that  the 
bond  was  not  in  fravdem  tabtUarwm  nuptialiumf  because,  although 
the  husband  might  be  under  no  legal  obligation  to  grant  it,  neverthe- 
less it  was  a  prudent  and  rational  act,  and  that,  therefore,  it  could 
not  be  reduced.  In  general,  however,  the  course  of  prudence  will  be, 
where  t]ie  whole  property  is  settled,  to  regard  the  father  as  precluded 
from  diverting  the  funds.  But  in  one  respect,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
unless  excluded  by  a  very  stringent  form  of  the  settlements,  the  hus- 
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band  retains  the  power  of  moderate  encroachment  upon  them,  and  Husbahd's 
that  iS)  in  order  to  make  a  reasonable  provision  for  the  wife  and  family  bettlembnts 
of  a  second  marriage.    This  power,  however,  must  be  exercised  within  oh  second  wife 
due  limits,  and,  if  so  used  as  to  encroach  in  excess  upon  the  obligations 
of  the  first  contract,  such  exorbitant  settlement  will  be  disallowed, 
as  in  the  case  oi  Bruce  v.  Gfen,  7th  February  1761,  where  large  addi-  ^'  '3036. 
tional  provisions,  made  at  a  distance  of  time  after  the  second  marriage 
in  favour  of  children  by  it,  were  reduced.     The  decision  in  Wood  v.  2  S.  549. 
Fairley,  3d  December  1823,  is  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  latter  case 
likewise  illustrates  these  points,  viz. : — the  onerosity  of  a  postnuptial 
contract,  containing  fair  and  onerous  mutual  provisions — the  liability 
of  property  held  by  a  spouse  under  an  obligation  for  provisions  to  be 
diverted  by  onerous  acts — ^and  its  security  against  gratuitous  acts. 
As  the  validity  of  the  provision  in  the  second  contract  is  founded 
upon  the  natural  obligation  implied  in  the  marriage,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  material  in  regard  to  such  a  settlement,  whether  it  be 
granted  before  or  after  the  marriage ;  and  a  provision  to  a  second 
fiimily  excessive  in  amount,  is  not  more  binding,  because  contained 
in  an  antenuptial  contract.   So,  in  Dwncan  v.  iSZo«9,  8th  February  1785,  M.  987. 
a  jointure  to  a  second  wife,  made  in  an  antenuptial  contract,  and 
of  an  amount  disproportionate  to  the  grantor's  means,  was  restricted 
"  to  a  rational  extent,'^  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  granted 
in  a  postnuptial  contract.     It  is  necessary  here,  however,  to  look  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  provisions  to  the  first  family  are  settled.     If 
the  husband  is  divested  of  the  fee,  and  the  fund  placed  beyond  his 
control,  as  by  the  creation  of  a  trust,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  upon 
principle,  the  fund  can  still  be  held  to  be  within  his  power  of  settle- 
ment.   Mr.  Bell  in  his  Commentaries  says,  that,  if  the  provisions  to  i.  642. 
a  wife  are  granted  after  the  contraction  of  debt  (which  is  the  posi- 
tion of  a  party  who  has  validly  transferred  the  fee  of  his  property  to 
his  children),  the  natural  obligation  to  aliment  a  wife  will  sustain 
the  provision  to  a  moderate  extent.     But,  in  Outhrie  v.  Cowan,  21st  9  ^'  124. 
November  1846,  the  Judges  of  the  First  Division  were  equally  divided 
upon  the  question,  and  a  reference  to  the  whole  Court  was  prevented 
by  compromise.     The  practitioner,  therefore,  must  regard  it  as  a 
doubtful  point,  whether  a  provision,  however  moderate,  can  be  made 
in  favour  of  a  second  wife  out  of  a  fund  already  settled  in  fee  upon 
the  children  of  the  former  marriage. 

3.  Bonds  of  Provision, — ^We  shall  now  shortly  consider  the  deeds  Bowd  op  mo- 
by  which  provisions  may  be  settled  after  marriage,  otherwise  than  by  pfvouR^oF 
postnuptial  contract.     These  are  called  bonds  of  provision  ;  and,  as  wife. 
regards  a  bond  of  provision  in  favour  of  a  wife,  we  have  only  to 
remark,  that,  where  there  are  already  settlements,  it  ought  distinctly 
to  express,  whether  the  new  obligation  is  intended  to  form  an  addi- 
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tion  to  prior  provisions,  or  whether  it  be  in  partial  or  entire  fulfil- 
ment of  them.  If  the  new  deed  is  silent  on  that  point,  then  it  is 
determined  by  the  rule,  debitor  non  prcBfumiiur  donate^  and  the  new 
obligation  is  reckoned  a  fulfilment  of  the  prior  ona  But,  if  the  new 
settlement  bear  expressly  to  be  granted  for  love  and  favour,  then  it  is 
reckoned  an  additional  provision ;  Fenton  v.  Skinner,  2dd  January 
1673. 

This  form  of  deed  may  be  used  not  only  to  make  provisions  in 
favour  of  children,  but  to  divide  also  those  already  settled,  and  then 
the  marriage-contract  should  be  narrated.  Here  the  presumption  is 
different  from  the  case  of  the  wife,  a  subsequent  settlement  in  fiivoor 
of  children  being  held  additional,  unless  declared  to  be  in  part  of 
previous  provisions  ;  Clark  v.  Hay's  Trustees^  16th  May  1823,  where 
a  legacy  to  children  was  held  not  to  include  their  provision  under  the 
marriage-contract.  But  this  presumption  may  be  overcome  by  cir- 
oumstances  tending  to  the  contrary  inference,  and  admitting  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  rule,  ddntor  non  prcesumitur  donare,  as  in 
Earl  of  Wemyse  v.  Lady  Frances  Trail,  etc.,  23d  November  1810, 
where  a  fund  for  making  provisions  to  younger  children  having  been 
created  by  an  entailer,  the  heir  in  possession  in  granting  provisions 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren  without  specifying  the  source  of 
payment  was  presumed  to  burden  that  fund,  and  not  his  private 
estate.  The  maxim  is  held  to  apply  also,  where  a  father  makes  a 
settlement  upon  a  child  in  such  child's  contract  of  manriaga  In 
Robertson  v.  Robertson's  Heirs  (or  Mackintosh  v.  Rcbertson),  27tli 
November  1685,  a  tocher  of  5000  merks  settled  with  a  daughter  was 
held  inclusive  of  a  legacy  of  500  merks,  previously  uplifted  by  the 
fiather  as  her  administrator-in-law.* 

A  bond  of  provision  gives  a  right  of  credit,  if  the  father  was 
solvent  when  he  delivered  it,  the  onus  probandi  as  to  solvency  lying 
upon  the  child;  Cult's  Creditors  v.  His  Yotmger  Children,  5th  August 
1783.  When  such  a  bond  is  intended  to  be  in  full  of  the  child's 
provision,  the  father  ought  to  obtain  from  the  child  an  express  renun- 
ciation of  the  legitim,  or  an  acceptance  of  the  bond  as  in  full  of  the 
claim  on  that  head. 

If  the  sum  in  the  bond  be  payable  at  majority  or  marriage,  these 
events  form  conditions  of  the  obligation,  and  one  or  other  of  them 
must  exist,  in  order  to  make  the  obligation  complete  ;  dies  inoertus 
pro  conditions  habetur.     The  provision,  therefore,  lapses  if  the  child 
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*  The  question  of  double  portions  was  very  faHj  discussedi  snd  gave  rise  to  great  divar- 
sity  of  opinion,  both  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Kippen  w. 
Darrdey,  3d  Julj  1856,  affirmed  21st  May  1858.  In  this  case  a  daughter  was  fonnd  entitled 
to  a  proTision  contained  in  her  contract  of  marriage,  as  well  as  in  her  father*s  settlement. 
On  this  subject  the  law  of  Scotland  differs  from  that  of  England.  In  the  former,  there  is 
no  presumption  against  double  portions  \  in  the  latter  there  is. 
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die  before  majority  unmamed.  But,  if  the  term  of  payment  be  a 
fixed,  though  distant  time,  the  bond  when  delivered  constitutes  a 
Yested  interest  avaiLible  to  the  next-of-kin  of  the  grantee ;  and  so,  in 
Campbell  v.  PoUode,  7th  December  1717,  a  bond  to  a  son,  payable  M.6342. 
five  years  after  its  date,  was  held  good  to  the  assignee,  although  the 
son  died  before  the  term  of  payment.  But  the  condition  is  not 
removed  by  naming  a  date  at  which  it  will  be  fulfilled,  if  the  pay- 
ment notwithstanding  be  left  contingent ;  Bells  v.  Mason,  1st  Fe-  M.  6632. 
bruary  1749.  Here  the  obligation  was  to  pay  at  Whitsunday  1747, 
"  which  would  be  the  first  term  after  the  grantee  attained  the  age  of 
'^  sixteen."'  He  died  before  that  age,  and  the  provision  was,  there- 
fore, found  not  due. 

If  the  provision  be  payable  at  the  grantor's  death,  it  falls  by  the  Effect  of  pbo- 
child's  predecease ;  Gordon  v.  Ross,  17th  November  1757.    But,  as  ▼»»<>»  «'a^^»"'« 
settled  by  the  case  of  Wood  v.  Aitchison,  already  cited,  if  the  pre-  fatrbk^b 
deceasing  child  leave  issue,  such  issue  will  be  entitled  to  it     If  there  ^^^Jo 
is  no  issue,  however,  it  lapses  absolutely  by  the  child's  predecease,  m.  13043. 
even  though  destined  to  heirs,  executors,  and  assignees ;  RussM  y.  M.  6372. 
Russell,  10th  March  1769.     A  provision,  payable  at  the  granter's 
death,  does  not  give  children  a  j\is  crediti  in  competition  with  the 
father's  creditors,  though  it  be  granted  when  the  father  was  solvent, 
and  though  it  contain  a  consent  to  registration  for  execution.    This 
doctrine  will  be  found  applied  in  a  case,  which  illustrates  it  the  more 
strongly,  that  the  sum  provided  consisted  of  rents  of  property  belong- 
ing to  the  children's  mother,  but  which  had  become  vested  in  the 
father  ;  Oeddes,  5th  July  1836.     The  Court  held  that  the  children  u  S.  1084. 
were  not  creditors  of  their  father.     When  no  date  of  payment  is 
specified,  the  sum  is  not  payable  de  presenti,  if  it  appear  that  pay- 
ment depresenti  was  not  the  understanding  of  the  parties ;  Berry  v.  14  S.  lOOS. 
Henderson's  Trustees,  24th  June  1836.     Here  a  provision  to  a  daugh- 
ter with  no  term  of  payment  expressed,  was  found  not  payable  till 
after  the  father's  death,  the  whole  arrangements  indicating  such  to 
have  been  the  understanding  and  intention. 

SubsHtuidons  in  Provisions, — Substitution  in  a  provision  is  the  As  a  oenbeal 
appointment  of  a  person  to  take  it  upon  failure  of  the  first  grantee.  Jo  raopKBTBua- 
In  moveable  rights,  generally,  however,  the  right  provided  to  the  witutioh  nr 
person  second  called  is  evacuated,  if  the  person  first  called,  and  who  *'^^*'^®'^* 
is  termed  the  institute,  is  once  vested.     One  substituted  in  such  terms 
that  his  right  fails,  if  the  institute  survive  the  grantor,  is,  therefore, 
called  a  conditional  institute — i.e,,  one  whose  right  depends  upon  the  Conditioval 
condition,  that  the  first  grantee  shall  predecease  the  grantor.    Proper  ™stitutio». 
svbttitutes  are  those  whose  right  does  not  fly  off  upon  the  succession 
of  the  institute,  but  continues,  so  that  they  may  take  the  provision 
when  the  institute,  after  enjoying  the  right,  shall  die.     The  best 
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example  of  substitution  is  an  entail,  by  virtue  of  which  the  substi- 
tutes in  their  order  have  a  vested  interest,  which  cannot  be  affected 
by  any  act  of  the  heir  in  possession.     The  substitutions  recognised  by 
the  Roman  law  were  merely  conditional  institutions,  which  vanished 
Casks  op  fro-   if  once  the  institute  succeeded ;  and  our  earliest  practice  was  the 
TKMr^uTMovi^    **°^®-     Afterwards,  a  stronger  effect  was  given  to  substitution,  the 
ABLE8.  substitute  succeeding  in  moveable  rights,  although  previously  takoi 

M.8197.  by  the  institute.     Thus,  in  OirisUe  v.  Christie,  ISth  July  1681,  a 

substitute  was  preferred  to  the  next-of-kin  of  the  institute,  although 
the  institute  had  survived  the  testator,  and  completed  his  title  by 
confirmation,  the  Lords  holding  that  the  substitution  imported  a 
M.  14863.        tailzied  succession.     At  a  later  date,  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Coventry, 

2d  June  1792,  while  it  was  held,  that  tailzied  succession — ^that  is^ 
succession  as  in  an  entail,  which  cuts  off  all  not  specified  in  the 
destination — may  take  place  in  grants  of  moveables,  yet,  as  these 
are  not  naturally  the  subject  of  such  a  destination,  this  is  not  to  be 
presumed  in  dvbio ;  and  in  this  case,  therefore,  a  sum  of  money 
having  been  bequeathed  to  one  in  liferent  and  to  her  heirs  in 
fee,  whom  failing  to  A.  6.,  A.  B.  was  held  to  be  a  conditional  insti- 
tute— that  is,  one  appointed  to  receive,  if  the  institute  failed — 
and  not  a  substitute,  and,  therefore,  the  executor  of  the  life- 
renter's  child  was  preferred  to  A.  B.  It  cannot  with  certainty  be 
predicted,  however,  that  in  no  case  will  a  substitution  in  moveables 
take  effect. 
Effect  of  When  in  a  provision  the  father  substitutes  the  children  to  each 

•"""^T^™"     other — that  is,  giving  the  amount  to  the  survivors,  if  any  one  or 

OF  CHILDREH  ...  .... 

TO  EACH  OTHER,  moro  sliouM  die  without  issue,  such  a  substitution  implies  a  prohi- 

OF  retobil""  bition  against  the  children  disappointing  each  other,  and  bars  them, 

therefore,  from  assigning  their  shares  gratuitously;    Macreadie  v. 

M.  4402.  Macfadzean's  Exeoutors,  1 5th  November  1 752.     This  was  a  provision 

to  two  children  and  the  survivor.  One  of  them  bequeathed  her  share 
to  her  husband,  but  the  survivor  was  held  preferable  by  virtue  of  the 
substitution.  But,  although  a  child  may  not  gratuitously  alienate, 
where  there  is  a  substitution,  he  may  do  so  for  causes  which  are  rea- 

M.  4332.  sonable,  though  not  onerous,  as  in  Smith  and  WaUace  v.  Smith,  14th 

December  1710,  where  the  conveyance  bore  to  be  granted  *^out  of  a 
''  grateful  sense  of  good  offices  and  services.''  The  same  principles 
apply  to  bonds,  which  contain  a  clause  of  return  in  favour  of  the 
granter — i.e.,  a  declaration,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  grantees 
named  the  obligation  shall  cease,  or  the  amount  be  repaid  to  the 

3  S.  16a  granter.     Such  a  clause  cannot  be  gratuitously  defeated  ;  Johnstone 

V.  Irving,  22d  June  1824.  This  was  a  bond  for  £300  to  the  granter  s 
nieces,  "  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  whom  all  failing," 
the  obligation  was  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  it  was  declared,  that,  though 
the  sum  should  have  been  paid  up,  yet,  if  the  children  of  the  nieces 
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should  die  without  heirs,  the  sum  should  revert  and  return  to  the 
granter.  The  only  niece  having  assigned  the  bond  gratuitously,  the 
assignee  sued  for  payment,  but  the  Court  found,  that  upon  payment 
both  the  assignee  and  his  cedent  the  niece  must  become  bound,  that, 
in  the  event  of  her  death  without  heirs,  the  clause  of  return  should 
receive  effect,  and  the  money  be  recoverable  from  her  means.  A  bond 
with  a  clause  of  return  may,  however,  be  assigned  for  onerous  causes. 
The  grantee  may  demand  payment  without  finding  security,  since  his 
credit  was  trusted  to  at  the  date  of  granting,  unless  he  be  vergens  ad 
inopiam,  in  which  case  he  must  find  caution  to  make  good  the  return ; 
Beatson  or  Lumsden  v.  Beataoriy  30th  June  1747.  The  second  report  M.  4345. 
of  the  case  of  Smith  and  Wallace  shows,  that  the  substitution  takes  M.  4332. 
effect,  although  the  predeceasing  child  die  before  the  term  of  pay- 
ment, a  sum  provided  to  a  particular  child,  where  there  is  right  to 
the  survivors,  being  payable  to  the  survivors,  although  such  child  do 
not  live  until  the  term  of  payment  This  is  also  illustrated  by  Bivr  M.  6337. 
ning  v.  Creditors  of  Auchenbrecky  15th  December  1749.  When  there 
is  no  substitution,  the  share  of  a  predeceasing  child  lapses.  If  the 
terms  used  imply,  that  there  is  to  be  no  right,  unless  the  institute 
survive  and  take,  then  they  infer  a  substitution ;  and,  as  the  pro- 
vision lapses  by  the  death  of  the  institute,  the  claim  of  the  substitute 
is  thereby  evacuated  also.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conditional  in- 
stitution saves  the  right  of  the  party  second  called,  its  purport 
being,  that,  if  the  institute  do  not  take,  the  conditional  institute 
shall  do  so.  This  distinction  will  be  found  clearly  illustrated  in  Lord 
Corehottse's  note  to  Broomfield  v.  Campbell,  24th  November  1 835. 14  S.  5i. 
Here  there  was  a  provision,  varying  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, vizL,  £5000  if  one  child,  £7500  if  two,  and  £10,000  if  three 
or  more,  with  a  declaration,  that  the  share  of  a  child  dying  before  it 
was  paid  or  became  payable  should  revert  to  the  survivors,  this  was 
held  to  be  a  conditional  institution  and  not  a  substitution,  and  the 
mere  existence  of  two  children  who  died  in  infancy  was  held  to  give 
to  the  third  and  surviving  child  a  right  to  the  whole  £1 0,000,  as 
conditional  institute,  whereas,  if  she  had  been  a  substitute,  no  right 
could  have  arisen  to  the  shares  of  the  sisters,  as  they  had  never  vested 
in  them.  The  same  principle  was  applied  in  Dunlop  v.  Crawford,  F.  C. 
2d  June  1812,  where  a  substitution  to  surviving  children  was  held 
to  carry  the  share  of  a  predeceasing  child  to  them  as  conditional  in- 
stitutes. The  words  used  were  the  "  deceaser's  share,"  and  it  was 
felt  as  a  difficulty  by  some  of  the  Judges,  that  no  child  could  correctly 
be  said  to  have  had  a  share,  unless  he  survived  and  took  it.  Had 
that  view  been  entertained,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  render  the 
substitution  nugatory,  as  dependent  upon  the  institute's  survivance  ; 
but  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  words  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
vulgar  or  popular  sense,  as  meaning  the  share  which  the  deceased 
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would  have  taken  by  BUirivance,  and  that  the  surviTOis  had  riglit  to 
it  as  conditional  institutea 

(gmJtMo  ft  fixe  There  is  only  further  to  be  noticed,  the  presumption  implied  in  all 
bonds  of  provision,  that,  if  the  institute  predecease  leaving  children, 
thej  will,  under  the  conditio  si  sine  liberis  descesserit,  take  in  prrfer- 
ence  to  the  substitute,  although  there  be  no  mention  of  issue  This 
rule  received  effect,  where  the  destination  was  to  five  daughters^  or 
such  of  them  as  should  be  in  life  at  the  death  of  the  granter's  wife 
and  son,  so  as  to  give  a  share  to  the  issue  of  a  daughter  who  prede- 

M.  6403.  ceased  them  both  ;  Rougheads  v.  Rannie,  14th  Februaiy  1794 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DBBDS  BBLATIKQ  TO  MOYEABLB  BBAL  BIQHTS — DISPOSITION  OF 

MOYBABLBS — MABITIMB  WBIT& 

MoYBABLB  rights,  as  we  have  already  found,  are  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal The  latter,  being  rights  arising  out  of  the  obligation  of  an- 
other party,  require  writing  to  make  them  visible,  and  are,  therefore, 
much  more  the  subject  of  conveyance  than  those  rights  which  are 
corporeal,  and  of  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  law,  posses- 
sioa  is  the  proper  title.  The  rights  of  corporeal  moveables  are  also 
called  moveable  real  rights  ;  and  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose,  that  the 
term  "  recU"  is  limited  to  heritable  property,  although  it  is  familiarly 
used  as  convertible  with  the  word  "  heritable," 

Disposition  of  moveables. — ^When  moveable  real  rights  are  conveyed  Porposb  op 
by  a  written  title,  the  deed  is  called  a  disposition  of  moveables  ;  and  ™"  ^■■"** 
we  have  already  seen,  that  Mr.  Erskine  is  not  warranted  in  censuring 
the  use  of  the  term  disposition  as  applied  to  a  conveyance  of  move- 
ables, that  being  the  proper  name  of  a  deed  operating  a  real  transfer- 
ence of  the  thing  conveyed,  while  assignation  is  more  fitly  descriptive 
of  those  which  give  the  grantee  a  right  of  action.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  disposition  of  moveables  is  to  give  a  right  to  the  disponee, 
the  possession  remaining  with  another.  When  that  other  is  the 
granter  himself,  the  conveyance  is  of  an  imperfect  nature,  as  we  shall 
presently  find. 

The  form  of  the  disposition  is  simple.  It  is  founded  upon  the  price  Fohm  of  dtbpo- 
or  other  consideration,  and  the  granter  sells,  dispones,  assigns,  and  ""^^  ^'  ^^^^ 
makes  over,  to  the  disponee,  and  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assignees, 
the  moveables  of  whatever  description — it  may  be,  the  household  fur- 
niture within  a  dwelling-house  specified.  If  books  and  pictures  are 
also  to  be  conveyed,  they  should  be  mentioned.  But,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  doubt,  the  deed  should  refer  to  an  inventory  containing  all 
the  articles,  and  which  must  of  course  be  subscribed  by  the  disponer ; 
and  this  is  the  prudent  course  to  follow,  whether  the  conveyance  be 
of  furniture  or  of  farm  implements  and  stock,  or  of  whatever  other 
corporeal  moveables  it  may  consist.    The  warrandice  is  from  fact  and 
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deed,  and  there  is  a  consent  to  registration  and  for  execution  if  neces- 
IirsTRUMBirr  of  gary.  If  the  moyeables  disponed  are  delivered  along  with  the  dispo- 
poseEBuoii.       gition,  that  is  a  complete  transference.     If  they  are  not  delivered,  an 

instrument  of  possession  may  be  taken.     In  form  this  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  infeftment    The  disponee  and  two  witnesses^  with  a 
notary-public,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  moveables  are,  and  the 
disponee  produces  the  disposition  and  inventory.  These  are  presented 
to  the  disponer,  and  handed  by  him  to  the  notaiy-public  to  be  read 
and  published,  after  which  the  disponer  delivers  to  the  disponee  ex 
propriis  suis  manilma  possession,  by  delivering  the  effects  themselves, 
or  an  individual  of  each  species.     An  instrument  is  extended  by  the 
notary,  of  which  as  wMl  as  the  disposition  there  will  be  found  the 
Vol.  ii.  p.  247.  ordinary  form  in  the  Styles  of  the  Juridical  Society. 
Effect  of  du-      It  is  carefully  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  disposition  and  in- 
OTrBu^HT  OF  strument  of  possession  are  utterly  unavailing  to  vest  the  disponee 
posBiuioii  IN     with  any  effectual  title  in  competition  with  the  diligence  of  creditors^ 
c^DiTOM.*""  if  the  moveables  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  grantor.     The  doo- 
iii.  5. 5.  trine  on  this  point  is  contained  in  Mr.  Erskine's  Institutes,  to  the 

effect,  that  all  rights  of  moveable  subjects  granted  reterUd  possessiane 
are  presumed  to  be  collusive  for  the  grantor's  own  behoof,  and  only 
intended  as  a  cover  against  his  creditors.  Of  this  there  will  be  found 
various  illustrations  in  the  Dictionary  and  in  Brown's  Synopsis,  under 
the  title  ''  Presumption,"  and  head  "  Rights  presumbd  simulate/' 
M.  11690.         We  shall  notice  only  Chalmers  v.  M'Aiday,  18th  January  1739,  in 

which  there  was  furniture  disponed  upon  the  16th  May,  but  left  with 
the  granter  till  the  8th  August,  when  the  possession  was  transferred 
to  the  disponee.  Previously  to  delivery,  however,  upon  the  2d  August, 
a  creditor  of  the  granter  had  given  him  a  charge  of  homing,  and,  on 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  adopted  from  the  Roman  Law,  "  TradiUonibui 
**  non  fvttdis  pactist  dominia  rervm  tramferuntur"  has  been  greatly  modified  in  its  eflfects 
hj  the  proTisions  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  60,  passed  to 
remedy  inconvenience  "  felt  by  persons  engaged  in  trade."  It  enactSi  in  §§  1,  2,  and  3, 
that,  where  goods  have  been  sold,  bat  not  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  seller,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  any  creditor  of 
the  seller,  after  the  sale,  to  attach  them  as  belonging  to  the  seller,  to  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  purchaser  and  his  creditors  from  demanding  and  enforcing  delivery.  When  a  purchaser 
who  has  not  obtained  delivery  shall  sell  the  goods,  the  purchaser  from  him  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand  delivery  from  the  seller,  who  must,  on  intimation  of  such  subsequent  sale,  make  deli- 
very on  receiving  payment  of  the  price,  and  cannot  retain  against  such  subsequent  purchaser 
for  any  separate  debt  or  obligation  due  to  him  by  the  original  purchaser ;  but  the  seller's 
right  of  retention  for  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  or  any  right  of  retention  competent  to 
him  (except  as  between  him  and  such  subsequent  purchaser),  or  any  right  of  retention 
arising  from  express  contract,  is  reserved  entire.  But  the  seller  before  intimation  of  a  second 
sale,  may  arrest  or  poind  the  goods  in  his  own  hands. 
24  D.  1033.  The  question,  What  is  custody  in  terms  of  §  1  of  the  Act  ?  was  raised  in  the  case  of  JSm 

V.  Grant f  3d  June  1862.  Here  a  horse  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  seller,  with  power  to  him  to  sell  over  again.  The  Court  held  ^at  the  Act  did  not 
apply,  and  sustained  the  diligence  of  a  creditor  of  the  seller's  who  had  poinded  the  horse. 
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the  loth,  two  days  after  delivery,  be  arrested  in  the  hands  of  the 
disponee.     It  was  held,  that  the  disposition  being  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  simulate  retentd  possessionem  and  having  that  character  at  the 
date  of  the  charge,  it  could  not  afterwards  be  made  effectual  by  pos- 
session to  the  prejudice  of  the  creditor's  diligenca    The  insufficiency 
of  the  instrument  of  possession  in  competition  with  a  poinding  credi- 
tor, is  shown  in  Corbet  v.  Stirling,  6th  July  1666.     As  a  recent  illus-  M.  10602. 
tration,  reference  may  be  made  to  Borthwick  v.  Urquhart  or  Orant,  7  s.  420. 
I7th  February  1829,  where  the  grantor  of  a  trust-disposition,  by 
which  he  had  assigned  his  furniture  with  an  inventory,  having  been 
allowed  to  continue  in  possession,  it  was  found  to  be  validly  attached 
by  poinding  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor,  who  had  not  acceded  to 
the  trust    We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  futility  of  an  Supra,  p.  441. 
attempt  to  give  a  married  woman  a  right  of  fee  during  the  marriage 
in  furniture  originally  belonging  to  the  husband,  and  remaining  in 
his  possession.     To  the  same  effect  is  Campbell  v.  Stewart^  13th  June  10  D.  128O. 
1848 ;  and,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  trustee  upon  a  husband's 
sequestrated  estate  was  found  entitled  to  sell  the  furniture  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  Brown  v.  Fleming,  19th  December  1850. 13D.  373. 
But  a  conveyance  of  a  house  to  trustees,  with  a  right  of  liferent  of 
the  furniture  in  favour  of  A.  while  residing  in  that  house,  was  held 
(though  with  difficulty)  to  exclude  A.'s  creditors  from  claiming  it  on 
the  ground  of  his  ostensible  ownership,  the  fee  being  held  to  be  in 
the  trustees,  and  the  possession  in  virtue  of  the  liferent ;  Scott  v.  i6  S.  916. 
Price,  13th  May  1837.* 

As  against  the  disponer  and  his  heirs  the  disposition  and  instru- 
ment of  possession  will  form  a  good  title,  wherever  the  possession  may 
be,  and  the  right  will  also  be  available  against  third  parties  when  the  Wrerb  ooodb 
moveables  are  in  the  hands  of  another  than  the  disponer,  provided  ^"  "JJ^d*^* 
the  person  in  possession  have  the  knowledge  of  the  conveyance  and  party  custo- 
delivery  imposed  upon  him.    The  instrument  of  possession,  according  '^"^ 
to  the  form  we  have  referred  to,  does  not  imply  notice  to  the  custo- 
dier, nor  is  such  a  form  necessary,  if  he  be  otherwise  certiorated,  and 
mere  intimation,  as  of  an  assignation,  will  complete  the  transfer ; 
Eadie  v.  Mackinlaj/y  7th  February  1815.  F.  C. 


Deeds  relating  to  ships, — There  is  one  class  of  moveables  which  Maritime 
cannot  be  conveyed  without  a  written  title,  in  consequence  of  express 
statutory  provisions  to  that  effect,  viz.,  ships.  Deeds  relating  to  ships 
are  of  various  kinds.  In  the  Juridical  Society's  Styles,  where  they 
are  treated  of  under  the  title  of  maritime  writs,  they  are  divided  into 
(1.)  Deeds  relating  to  the  building  and  transference  of  vessels — (2.) 
Securities  upon  vessels — and  (3.)  Deeds  relating  to  their  employment, 
agreements  with  seamen,  and  insurance. 

*  See  also  the  case  of  Young  v.  Loudon,  26th  June  1855,  supra,  note,  p.  451.  17  D.  998* 
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(I.)  Deeds  relating  to  ike  building  and  transference  of  vessds. — In 

Vol.  ii.  p.  537.  the  Styles  there  will  be  found  the  form  of  a  contract  for  building  a 

ship.     It  contains,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shipwright's  obligation  to 

build  for  the  other  party  a  ship  of  a  specified  size  and  description, 

and  to  have  her  ready  for  sea  by  a  day  fixed,  under  a  certain  penalty. 

CoMTRACT  FOB  Ou  tho  othcr  part,  the  purchaser  binds  himself  and  his  heirs  to  pay 

the  price  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton,  but  not  exceeding  a  specified 

amount,  by  instalments  payable  respectively — the  first,  when  the 

keel  is  laid — the  second,  when  the  vessel  is  launched — ^and  the  third, 

when  she  is  cleared  at  the  custom-house — ^upon  attestation  by  a 

neutral  tradesman,  that  the  vessel  is  finished  in  terms  of  the  contract, 

or  of  a  relative  specification.     Then  there  are  a  general  penalty,  and 

a  consent  to  registration.     When  finished,  the  vessel  is  delivered  to 

the  owner,  and  there  may  be  a  deed  of  transfer  by  the  ship-builder, 

but  that  is  unnecessary,  unless  the  ship  have  been  registered  under 

the  statutoiy  regulations,  to  which  we  shall  now  refer. 

RboictrtActb.      In  order  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship,  the  vessel,  when 

t  f/  ^^^**       finished,  must  be  registered  in  terms  of  8  &  9  Vict  cap.  89,  which 

consolidates  the  previous  Statutes  relating  to  ships,  and  declares  in 
§  4,  that  a  vessel  not  duly  registered,  and  exercising  any  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  British  ship,  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture.   This  Statute  is 
12  &  13  Vict,    altered  by  12  &  13  Vict.  cap.  29,  which  extends  the  privilege  of  re- 
gistration to  vessels  not  wholly  built  in  the  British  dominions,  removes 
the  disqualification  of  ships  repaired  in  a  foreign  country,  and  allows 
vessels  captured  by  foreigners  or  sold  to  them  to  be  again  registered, 
when  they  become  the  property  of  British  subjects.*    The  registry  is 
made  upon  a  declaration  by  the  owner  or  owners,  according  to  speci- 
fied ruleSj'f  setting  forth  the  particulars  required  to  be  contained  in 
the  certificate  of  registry.     Of  this  declaration  a  new  form  is  intro- 
duced by  the  19th  section  of  the  new  Act.^     On  this  declaration 
17  &  18  Vict    being  made  before  the  officers  named  in  the  Act,  the  particulars  are 
'  entered  in  a  register-book,  and  there  is  issued  by  the  registrar  a  docu- 

Cbrtifioatb     ment  called  the  certificate  of  registry,  of  which  a  new  form  is  pre- 
OF  RBGI8TRY.     g^^bed  by  the  18th  section  of  the  Act,  12  &  13  Vict.  cap.  29.§     It 

•  The  Statutes  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  89,  and  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  29,  are  repealed  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts*  Repeal  Act,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  120 ;  and  the  Statutes  by  which  British  mer- 
chant  shipping  is  now  regulated,  are  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  17  &  18  Vict  c.  104, 
(1854)— the  Act,  already  referred  to,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  120— and  the  Act  18  &  19  Vict  c. 
91,  which  amends  the  Statute  of  1854.  By  the  firA  of  these  Acts,  now  in  force,  §  19,  when 
a  ship  has  not  been  duly  registered  in  terms  of  the  Statute,  she  cannot  be  recognised  as  a 
British  ship,  and  is  liable  to  detention  till  a  certificate  of  registry  is  produced. 

t  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  §  35. 

I  The  declaration  of  ownership  must  now  be  made  in  terms  of  schedules  B  and  C,  ap- 
pended to  17  &  18  Vict  c.  104. 

§  The  certificate  must  now  be  in  the  form  prescribed  in  Schedule  D,  annexed  to  17  &  18 
Vict  c.  104,  and  must  comprise  the  following  particulars  ({  44),  viz.,  the  name  of  the  vessel 
and  her  port — the  details  as  to  tonnage,  build,  and  description,  required  by  §  36— the  master's 
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ieclares  who  are  the  whole  owners — the  ship's  name,  place,  and 
burden,  with  the  name  of  the  master — when  and  where  built,  or,  in 
Jie  case  of  a  foreign-built  vessel,  that  the  declarants  do  not  know 
these  particulars — and  a  description  of  the  measurement,  rigging, 
uid  build  of  the  vessel,  these  being  verified,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
y-essel's  form  and  dimensions,  etc.,  by  a  certificate  of  the  builder.  The 
sertificate  of  registry  is  the  evidence  of  the  ship's  claim  to  the  privi- 
l^^s  of  a  British  vessel. 

When  there  are  more  owners  than  one,  the  property  of  the  vessel  Number,  ani> 
^>  ^7  §  35  of  the  Act  8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  89,  held  to  be  divided  into  64  owneks  of  a 
equal  parts,  and  the  proportion  of  each  owner  is  to  be  described  in  v^^el. 
Ihe  registry  as  so  many  64th  shares.     The  number  of  proprietors  of 
one  ship  cannot  exceed  thirty-two,  excepting  in  the  case  of  minors 
and  creditors,  who  are  reckoned  only  by  the  guardian  or  trustee  re- 
presenting them,  and  excepting  also  joint-stock  companies.^    A  part 

name — tlie  particulars  as  to  her  origin,  stated  in  the  declaration  of  ownership— the  name  and 
description  of  the  registered  owner,  or  owners,  and,  if  more  than  one  owner,  the  proportions 
in  which  they  are  respectively  interested,  indorsed  upon  sach  certificate.  Change  of  owners, 
«nd  of  master,  mast  he  indorsed  on  the  certificate  of  registry ;  f§  45,  46.    The  following 
notice  is  appended  to  Schedule  D : — '^  A  certificate  of  registry  granted  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1854,  is  not  a  docament  of  title.    It  does  not  necessarily  contain  notice  of 
aU  changes  of  ownership,  and  in  no  case  does  it  contain  an  official  record  of  any  mortgages 
a&cting  the  ship."    Thus  the  register-hook  is  now  the  sole  evidence  of  title ;  the  certi- 
ficate serves  for  manifesting  the  nationality  and  for  the  identification  of  the  ship.  In  DuffuB  19  D.  430. 
and  Law9on  v.  Mackay  and  Others^  13th  Fehruary  1857,  it  was  held  that  the  certificate  of 
registry  was  such  primd  faeieeyidence  of  title,  that  the  registered  owners  to  whom  a  transfer 
bad  been  made  after  the  vessel  had  jailed,  were  entitled  to  recall  of  arrestments  of  the  ship 
used  by  creditors  of  the  former  owners,  although  it  was  alleged  that  the  transfer  was  frauda- 
lent  and  collusive. 

♦  "  The  property  in  a  ship  sliall  he  divided  into  sixty-four  shares.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
"  visions  with  respect  to  joint  owners  or  owners  by  transmission  hereinafter  contained,  not 
"  more  than  thirty-two  individuals  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  at  the  same  time  as 
"  owners  of  any  one  ship ;  but  this  rule  shall  not  affect  the  beneficial  title  of  any  number  of 
persons  or  of  any  company  represented  by  or  claiming  under  or  through  any  registered 
owner  or  joint  owner.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  owner  of  any  frac- 
tional part  of  a  share  in  a  ship  ;  but  any  number  of  persons  not  exceeding  five  may  be 
registered  as  jdnt  owners  of  a  ship  or  of  a  share  or  shares  therein.  Joint  owners  shall  be 
"  considered  as  constituting  one  person  only  as  regards  the  foregoing  rule  relating  to  the 
"  number  of  persons  entitled  to  be  registered  as  owners,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dispose 
"  in  severality  of  any  interest  in  any  ship,  or  in  any  share  or  shares  therein  in  respect  of 
"  which  they  are  registered.  A  body  corporate  may  bo  registered  as  owner  by  its  corporate 
"  name."— 17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  §  37.  It  is  enacted  by  §  43,  •*  That  no  notice  of  any  trust 
"  express,  implied,  or  constructive,  shall  be  entered  in  the  register-book,  or  receivable  by  the 
"  registrar ;  and  subject  to  any  rights  and  powers  appearing  by  the  register-book  to  be 
"  vested  in  any  other  party,  the  registered  owner  of  any  ship  or  share  therein  shall  have 
"  power  absolutely  to  dispose  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  of  such  ship  or  share,  and  to 
'*  give  effectual  receipts  for  any  money  paid  or  advanced  by  way  of  consideration." 

The  provision  that  the  registered  owner  has  absolute  power  of  disposal  of  his  share  is  of 
great  importance  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  trading  company  possessing  a  ship,  all  the  partners 
ought  to  be  entered  in  the  register.  If  the  partners,  however,  exceed  five  in  number,  unless 
the  company  is  a  corporate  body,  neither  the  company  nor  all  the  members  can,  under  the 
provisions  of  §  37,  be  registered  as  owners  of  a  share ;  they  will  only  be  entitled  to  a 
beneficial  interest  in  the  share,  while  the  legal  right  and  power  of  disposal  is  in  the  party 
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owner  may  sue  without  concurrence  of  the  other  owners  for  his  shsitj 
of  damage  ;  Lavwm  v.  Leith  and  NeufCcuUe  Steam  Packet  Co.,  26ttij 
November  1850. 

The  property  of  a  ship  after  registry  can  only  be  transferred  in  tht 
manner  prescribed  by  §  34  of  8  ft  9  Vict  cap.  89»  viz.,  by  a  bill  rf 
sale  (in  Scotland,  the  conveyance  of  a  ship  is  usually  called  a  vendi- 
tion), containing  a  recital  of  the  certificate  of  r^^try  or  the  principsl 
contents  of  it ;  and,  although  an  error  in  the  recital  will  not  be  fiits^ 
provided  the  identity  of  the  ship  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  instni* 
ment,  yet,  if  the  transfer  fail  in  setting  forth  a  recital  of  the  certificate 
or  its  principal  contents,  it  is  declared  not  to  be  valid  or  effectual  for 
Vbkditiov  OB    any  purpose  whatever  either  in  law  or  equity.*  Keeping  in  view  this 

essential  requisite,  the  form  of  the  vendition  is  simple,  containiDg  s 
clause  of  assignation  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  price,  the 
seller  sells,  assigns,  and  conveys  to  the  purchaser  the  ship  or  vessel 
described  by  name,  port,  and  burthen.  If  the  boats  are  also  sold,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  mentioned  A  copy  of  the  registry  is  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  conveyance,  after  which  there  are  the  usual 
words,  ^^surrogating  and  substituting"  the  assignee — then  a  clause  of 
absolute  warrandice,  and  a  clause  of  delivery  of  the  certificate  of  re- 
gistry and  other  papers.  The  bill  of  sale  or  vendition  does  not  paei 
the  property  in  a  ship  until  it  is  entered  in  the  register,  and  the  par- 
ticulars indorsed  by  the  proper  officer  upon  the  certificate  of  registry. 
The  date  of  indorsement  upon  the  certificate  is  the  criterion  of  pre- 
ference, the  transfer  which  is  first  indorse^  being  preferable,  although 
another  be  earlier  entered  in  the  register.  But,  in  order  to  give  time 
to  the  first  transferree  to  complete  his  right,  the  registering  officer 
is  prohibited  from  registering  a  new  transfer  until  thirty  days  after  a 
prior  one  has  been  entered,  so  that  the  first  may  be  made  effectual  bj 
indorsement^*    In  illustration  of  the  stringency  with  which  the  pro- 
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*  The  transfer  of  ships  and  shares  therein  is  now  regulated  by  9  55  of  17  &  18  Vict  c. 
104,  which  enacts  that  "  a  registered  ship  or  anj  share  therein,  when  disposed  of  to  pe^ 
"  sons  qualified  to  be  owners  of  British  ships,  shall  be  transferred  by  biU  of  sale ;  and  aoch 
"  bill  of  sale  shall  contain  such  description  of  the  ship  as  is  contained  in  the  certificate  of  the 
"  surveyor,  or  such  other  description  as  may  be  su£Bcient  to  identify  the  ship  to  the  sads&c* 
"  tioD  of  the  registrar,  and  shall  be  in  the  form  marked  £  in  the  schedule  hereto,  or  ss  neir 
"  thereto  as  circumstances  permit,  and  shall  be  executed  by  the  transferror  in  the  presence 
"  of,  and  be  attested  by,  one  or  more  witnesses."  The  recital  of  the  certificate  of  registiy 
is  no  loDger  required. 

t  By  the  recent  Statute,  the  certificate  is  no  longer  evidence  of  title,  and  iudommeDt 
upon  such  certificates  is  not  now  the  criterion  of  preference.  It  enacts,  that  "  eveiy  bill  of 
**  sale  for  the  transfer  of  any  registered  ship,  or  of  any  share  therein,  when  duly  executed, 
"  shall  be  produced  to  the  registrar  of  the  port  at  which  the  ship  is  registered,  together  with 
"  the  declaration  hereinbefore  required  to  be  made  by  a  transferree ;  and  the  registrar  shall 
**  thereupon  enter  in  the  register  book  the  name  of  the  transferree  as  owner  of  the  ship  or 
"  share  comprised  in  such  bill  of  sale,  and  shall  indorse  in  the  bill  of  sale  the  fact  of  sadi 
"  entry  having  been  made,  with  the  date  and  hour  thereof;  and  all  bills  of  sale  of  aoj  ship 
**  or  shares  in  a  ship  shall  be  entered  in  the  register-book  in  the  order  of  their  productioD  to 
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iflions  of  the  Statute  are  enforced,  these  two  cases  may  be  noted ; 
fcoU  and  Gifford  v.  MiUer  and  Kerr,  16th  November  1832.  Here  n  S.  21. 
he  parties  registered  being  proved  not  to  be  the  true  owners,  but 
rustees  for  a  foreigner,  they  were  held  not  entitled  to  recover  insur- 
xxce  upon  a  loss  of  the  vessel ;  the  qualification  of  owners  of  British 
ressels^  is,  however,  extended  by  §  17  of  the  new  Act,  12  &  13  Yict. 
Bp.  29.*  The  serious  consequences  of  neglect  to  register  are  shown 
S>y  Walker  v.  Pollack,  5th  March  1825,  where  a  proprietor  not  regis-  8  S.  625. 
tered  was  held  to  have  no  title  to  sue  for  the  price  of  the  ship. 

(2.)  Securities  wpon  vessels. — A  ship  may  be  transferred  by  way  of  Mortgage  op 
mortgage  for  a  loan,  in  which  case  the  instrument  must  recite  the  cer-  ^""^' 
lificate  or  its  contents ;  and  it  is  completed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
bill  of  sale  or  vendition  of  the  property,  with  this  addition,  that  the 
entry  in  the  register,  and  the  indorsement,  must  both  bear  that  the 
transfer  was  made  only  as  a  security.  When  a  mortgage  or  assign- 
ment of  a  ship  in  security  has  been  registered,  the  right  of  the  mort- 
gagee is  not  affected  by  the  owner's  subsequent  act  of  bankruptcy,  so 
that  the  registry  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  infeftment  upon  an 
heritable  rightf 


t< 


the  regifltrar/*  §  57.  No  transferree  can  be  registered,  till  he  has  made  a  declaration  in 
a  given  form,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  original  owner ;  §  5d.  If  a  registered  owner 
desires  to  give  power  to  another  to  sell  or  to  mortgage  his  ship  at  any  place  abroad,  he  can  do 
io  by  obtaining  from  the  registrar  a  certificate  for  that  purpose,  to  be  called  a  certificate  of 
mortgage  or  of  sale ;  §  76  ei  uq,  Sach  certificate  possesses  this  advantage,  that  no  hand 
fide  mortgage  or  sale  can  be  impeached  on  the  ground  that  it  was  carried  through  after  the 
death  of  the  person  giving  the  power. 

In  case  of  the  transmission  of  the  property,  or  the  interest  of  a  mortgagee,  in  any  ship  or 
■hare,  by  death,  bankruptcy,  or  marriage,  etc.,  the  registrar,  the  fiu^t  and  circumstances  of 
such  transmission  being  authenticated  to  him  by  declaration  fOf  party,  and  by  the  proper 
legal  evidence  of  the  transmission,  must  enter  the  name  of  the  party  in  the  register-book  as 
owner.  And  the  persons,  if  more  than  one,  and  however  numerous,  to  whom  such  property 
may  be  transmitted,  shall,  as  regards  the  rule  relating  to  the  number  of  registered  owners, 
be  considered  as  one  person ;  §§  69,  60,  74,  75. 

It  win  be  kept  in  view  that  the  certificate  of  registry  is,  by  §  107  of  the  Statute,  legal  evi- 
dence of  the  contents  of  the  register.    For  the  effect  given  to  the  certificate  as  primd  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  owner's  title,  see  the  case  of  Dvffiu  and  Laxowm  v.  Maekay^  $upra,  p.  467,  note. 
*  The  description  and  ownership  of  British  ships  are  now  defined  by  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  105, 
{18. 

t  In  Anderson  v.  Western  Bank,  14th  January  1859,  it  was  held  that  the  provisions  of  21  D.  230. 
the  Act  1696  are  not  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Registry  Acts,  declaring  that  a  regis- 
tered mortgage  of  a  ship  shall  confer  an  indefeasible  right  on  the  mortgagee ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  a  reduction  of  a  transfer  of  ships  executed  within  sixty  days  of  bankruptcy, 
though  registered  before  bankruptcy,  at  the  instance  of  the  trustee,  a  defence  founded  on 
the  Begistry  Act  was  repelled. 

By  the  recent  Statute,  mortgages  of  ships  are  to  be  in  the  form  set  forth  in  a  schedule, 
and  registered  in  the  order  of  their  production,  the  registrar  making  a  memorandum,  on  the 
instrument  of  mortgage,  of  the  date  and  hour  of  such  record ;  {}  66,  67.  On  production  of 
the  instrument  of  mortgage,  with  a  receipt  for  the  money  indorsed,  the  discharge  of  the  mort- 
gage must  be  entered  by  the  registrar  in  the  register-book,  whereupon  the  estate  of  the 
mortgagee  revests  in  the  person  who,  but  for  the  mortgage,  liad  been  entitled  to  it;  §  68. 
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The  mortgagee  of  a  sliip  must  beware  of  taking  possession  anless 
prepared  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  ownership.  In  Russell 
T.  Baird  and  Oo.,  13th  June  1839,  one  who  held  security  apon  a 
vessel,  having  acted  as  if  in  possession,  was  found  liable  for  for* 
nishings. 

In  the  Style-book  will  be  found  the  forms  of  other  securities  appli- 
cable to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  kind  of  property.  There  is  the 
bond  of  bottomry — a  security  for  money  borrowed  by  the  owner  to  fit 
up  and  supply  the  ship  with  necessaries  before  a  voyage,  or  by  the 
ship-master  for  repairs  and  furnishings  in  a  foreign  port,  or  when  he 
cannot  communicate  with  the  owner.  In  return  the  obligant  becomes 
bound  to  repay  a  certain  larger  amount  (the  difference  being  the  pre- 
mium) after  the  vessel's  safe  return,  but  the  lender  takes  the  risk  of 
the  vessel  being  lost  In  this  species  of  security  not  only  the  bor- 
rower, but  the  vessel  also,  with  her  tackle  and  appurtenances,  is  bound 
to  the  lender.*  It  is  otherwise  in  the  bond  of  respondentia^  which  is 
granted  for  money  borrowed  upon  the  security  of  goods  and  merclian- 
dise  laden  and  to  be  laden  on  board  the  ship  for  a  specified  voyage. 
The  bond  is  personal,  and  upon  the  freight,  but  not  affecting  the 
vessel,  and,  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  bond  of  bottomry,  the  lender^ 
in  consideration  of  a  large  increase  in  the  sum  to  be  repaid,  runs  a 
hazard  of  loss. 

(3.)  Deeds  relating  to  employment  of  vessels,  etc. — Ships  are  let  upon 
hire  by  a  deed  called  a  charter  party — carta  partta,  i,e.,  a  writing 
divided.  It  consists  of  mutual  obligations.  On  the  one  part  the  owner 
freights  the  vessel  to  the  other  party  for  a  defined  voyage,  engaging 
that  she  shall  be  in  good  condition  and  properly  manned,  ready  at  a 
specified  port  and  time  to  receive  the  cargo — that  she  shall  sail  with- 
out delay — deliver  the  cargo — receive  the  home  cargo,  and  sail  with 
the  first  favourable  winds  homewards — and  deliver  safely  the  home 
cargo,  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigations,  the  restraints 
and  detentions  of  princes  and  republics,  and  all  other  dangers  and 
accidents  being  excepted.     On  the  other  hand,  the  freighter  engages 
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Mortgages  are  to  have  prioritj  according  to  the  date  of  tbeir  record  in  the  Tegister-book ; 
§  69.  A  mortgagee  shall  not,  by  reason  of  his  mortgage,  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner,  nor 
the  mortgager  to  haye  ceased  to  be  the  owner  of  a  yessel,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
making  it  available  as  a  security  for  his  debt,  and  he  may  absolutely  dispose  of  the  mort- 
gaged interest ;  §§  70,  71.  A  registered  mortgage  shall  not  be  affected  by  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy committed  by  the  mortgager  after  the  date  of  recording,  though  the  ship  or  share  waff, 
at  the  time  of  such  act,  in  his  order  and  possession  as  reputed  owner;  §  72.  A  registered 
mortgage  may  be  transferred ;  and  the  transfer  must  be  entered  in  the  register-book,  and  a 
memorandum  thereof,  and  of  its  date  and  hour,  indorsed  on  the  instrument  of  transfer ;  §  73. 
Under  those  provisions,  an  indorsement  of  a  mortgagee *s  interest  upon  the  certificate  of 
registry  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  was  under  the  previous  Statutes. 

*  When  the  master  borrows  money  in  bottomry  at  maritime  interest,  and  pledges  the 
ship  and  freight  for  repayment  on  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  the  owners  are  not  person- 
ally  responsible ;  Cochrane  v.  QiUcison^  14th  February  1854. 
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to  furnish  cargoes,  and  pay  freight  at  a  specified  rate  per  ton,  or,  if 
it  be  a  time  bargain,  at  a  certain  rate  per  month. 

Of  these  and  other  deeds  connected  with  ships  there  will  be  found 
many  precedents  among  the  Juridical  Society's  Styles.  There  are 
also  forms  of  deeds  relating  to  the  hiring  of  seamen,  which  is  now 
regulated  by  the  7th  and  8th  Vict.  cap.  112,  and  the  forms  contained 
in  the  schedules  subjoined  to  that  Act.^ 

*  The  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  112  was,  so  far  as  related  to  agreements  with  seamen,  repealed 
by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  93.  The  latter  Act  was  repealed  by  17  & 
18  Vict.  c.  120|  but  the  greater  part  of  its  prorisions,  with  some  modificationSi  are  re-enacted 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1854),  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104. 
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THE  FAOTOET  AND  POWER  OF  ATTOSNET. 
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Form  of 
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QUIRING 
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RITY. 


A  FACTOBT  18  a  deed  by  one  person  authorizing  another  to  exercise 
a  right  or  rights  in  his  place.  Such  authority  is  also  called  a  com- 
mission, when  the  business  devolved  is  of  great  value  and  importanoa 
The  appointment  is  also  styled  a  power  or  letter  of  attorney ;  but 
these  terms  are  more  familiarly  applied  to  authorities  to  be  executed 
in  England  or  other  foreign  countries. 

Factories  are  general  or  special  The  former  confers  general  powen 
of  management.  The  special  factory,  on  the  other  hand,  either  limits 
the  factor's  power  to  one  of  the  things  contained  in  the  general  fac^ 
tory,  or  it  confers  a  power  not  bestowed  by  the  general  factory,  and 
which  the  factor  would  not  possess,  unless  it  were  specially  con- 
ferred. 

The  form  is  simple : — (1.)  The  consideration  or  cause  of  granting 
is  set  forth,  whether  it  be  present  or  intended  absence — or  indisposi- 
tion— or  other  impediment — or,  simply,  the  desire  of  the  granter  to 
commit  the  management  of  his  affairs  generally,  or  of  the  special 
matter  mentioned,  to  the  management  of  the  person  appointed.  (2.) 
The  granter  then  nominates  and  appoints  A,  designing  him  as  factor, 
or  (in  cases  of  magnitude)  as  factor  and  commissioner.  (3.)  The 
factor's  powers  are  specified.  (4.)  A  declaration  is  inserted,  that  the 
acts  of  the  factor  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  done  by  the  granter  himself. 
(5.)  It  is  provided,  that  the  factory  shall  subsist  until  it  is  recalled. 
(6.)  There  is  an  obligation  upon  the  factor  to  account,  and  to  pay  to 
his  constituents  the  balance  of  his  intromissions,  under  deduction  of 
a  reasonable  gratification  for  his  trouble. 

We  shall  examine  briefly  the  powers  of  a  factor.  A  general  factoiy 
or  mandate  confers  only  powers  of  general  management,  such  as  the 
collection  of  rents  and  interests,  and  such  acts  of  ordinary  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  to  preserve  an  estate  and  render  it  productive 
If,  therefore,  it  is  intended,  that  the  factor  shall  be  entitled  to  do  any 
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extraordinary  act,  the  factory  must  contain  a  special  power  to  that 
effect.  We  shall  notice  some  acts  which  cannot  be  done  without 
special  authority : — 

(1.)  It  is  incompetent  for  a  factor,  not  specially  authorized,  to  srfl  Powsb  to  bell 
an  heritable  estate,  or  moveables  of  great  valua     In  the  case  of  ""*"^®*' 
Tliomcu  v.  Walker's  Trustees,  4th  July  1829,  a  sale  of  heritage  was  7  S.  828. 
sustained,  where  it  was  ambiguous  whether  the  factory  contained 
that  power,  the  constituents  having  recognised  other  sales.     But  a 
Conveyancer  can  only  be  secure  by  adhering  to  the  general  principle. 

(2.)  Nor  can  a  factor,  without  express  power,  enter  his  constituent  To  sbrye  con- 
as  heir  in  a  succession,  so  as  to  incur  risk  by  representation.     The  ^"^■"'^  ™"*' 
responsibility  of  exposing  a  client  to  such  hazard  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  facilities  granted  by  the  Service  of  Heirs  Act  for  restricting 
the  liability  of  the  heir  to  the  value  of  the  succession.     When  the 
factor  has  authority  to  enter  his  constituent  as  heir,  he  enjoys  an 
implied  power  to  do  whatever  may  be  requisite  to  support  the  claim, 
and,  therefore,  to  raise  an  action  of  reduction  of  an  adverse  service ; 
Oiffard  v.  Oiffard,  11th  February  1884.     A  general  commission  was  12  S.  421. 
formerly  sufficient  authority  to  serve  the  grantor  of  it  heir  to  a  lucra- 
tive succession;  MoUe  y.  Riddell,  13th  December  1811;  but  theF. C. 
Service  of  Heirs  Act  in  its  third  section  empowers  only  mandatories 
specially  authorized  to  sign  a  petition  of  service. 

(3.)  Special  power  is  requisite  to  compromise  the  constituent's  To  oomfbomibb 
claims,  or  to  submit  them  to  arbitration.     In  HoUinworth  v.  Dunbar,  ^^  submit. 
2l8t  January  1813,  a  merchant  was  held  not  debarred  from  suing  for 
hiB  whole  debt,  although  his  travelling  agent  had  agreed  to  a  com- 
position ;  and,  in  Bridges  v.  WiUison's  Trustees,  22d  November  1831, 10  S.43. 
a  factor  having  agreed  to  postpone  his  constituent's  security  to  cer- 
tain outlays,  the  agreement  was  held  void  from  want  of  authority. 
So  also,  where  a  factor  took  bills  from  his  constituent's  debtor,  thus 
granting  delay  without  the  privity  or  sanction  of  the  principal,  he 
was  found  liable  for  loss  accruing ;  Ainslie  v.  Arbuthnot  and  Co.,  7th  1  Cr.  and  St. 
February  1743.     We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Livingston  ^^^'  ^^' 
y.  Johnsqn^  23d  February  1830,  where  an  agent,   having  without 
authority  submitted  his  client's  claim  to  arbitration,  was  held  per- 
sonally liable  for  implement  of  the  decree-arbitral. 

(4)  If  the  factor  is  to  have  power  to  borrow  money,  and  to  give  To  borbow. 
the  personal  security  of  his  constituent,  or  the  security  of  his  estate, 
that  must  be  expressly  stated,  and  a  consent  to  execution  against 
the  constituent  inserted  in  the  registration  clause  of  the  factory.  In 
particular  circumstances  the  Court  has  extended  the  construction  of 
a  factor's  powers,  so  as  to  support  a  loan  made  in  order  to  preserve 
the  property,  as  in  Thomson  v.  FuUarton,  23d  December  1842,  where  5  D.  879. 
a  loan  made  in  order  to  pay  calls  on  railway  shares,  and  thereby 
prevent  forfeiture  of  the  shares,  was  sustained. 
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(5.)  A  factor  cannot  without  express  authority  appoint  a  8ub-&etor, 
it  being  incompetent  to  delegate  his  powers ;  Dempster  t.  PMs^  IStli 
February  1836.  When  the  factor  is  empowered  to  name  a  sab-factor, 
lie  ought  to  be  exempted  by  the  deed  from  liability  for  the  aub-fiictor's 
intromissions. 

These  are  examples  of  extraordinaiy  acts  which  require  to  be  spe- 
cially authorized ;  and  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  that,  under  the  role 
posterxora  derogant  prioribus,  where  general  powers  are  foUowed  bj 
a  specification  of  particulars,  the  authority  will  be  restricted  to  acta 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  particularized. 

The  iactory  is  brought  to  an  end  in  various  ways : — 

(1.)  The  mandant  or  constituent  may  at  his  pleasure  recall  it  either 
directly,  or  by  granting  a  fiictory  of  later  date  to  another,  which  is  an 
implied  revocatioa  The  power  of  positive  recall  is  strongly  exempli- 
fied in  Walker  v.  Samertnlle^  13th  December  1837,  where,  althongli  a 
large  commission  had  been  promised,  the  mandant  was  held  entitled 
to  revoke  at  pleasure,  on  reimbursing  the  factor  for  his  outlay  and 
trouble.  Even  when  granted  for  an  extended  period,  as  during  life,  a 
factory  may  be  recalled  upon  just  grounds.  The  case  of  Heddrington 
V.  Book  and  Dods,  14th  July  1714,  is  an  example  of  revocation  allowed 
in  consequence  of  gross  incapacity.  In  mercantile  commissions  it  is 
common  to  invest  the  factor  with  a  character  which  gives  him  credit ; 
and,  in  such  cases,  the  recall  must  be  duly  notified  to  third  parties, 
in  the  same  way  as  a  dissolution  of  copartnery,  in  order  to  release 
the  constituent  from  liability  for  the  factors  subsequent  transac- 
tions. When  a  factory  is  recalled,  the  grantor  must  relieve  the 
factor  of  all  obligations  properly  undertaken  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties ;  if  he  have  made  advances,  for  instance,  he  must  be  indemni- 
fied for  these ;  BroughUm  v.  Stewart,  Primrose,  Jk  Co.,  17th  December 
1814. 

(2.)  Factory  may  terminate  by  the  factor's  renunciation  of  the  office. 
But  he  must  take  care,  in  renouncing,  that  his  employer  has  proper 
notice,  otherwise  he  will  be  liable  for  damages  occasioned  by  a  preci- 
pitate relinquishment. 

(3.)  The  factor's  power  ceases  upon  the  death  of  the  mandant ; 
and,  where  there  are  several  constituents,  upon  the  death  of  any  one 
of  them,  whereby  the  power  of  the  whole  is  dissolved  as  in  the  case 
of  tutors-dative ;  Stewart  v.  Baikie,  29th  February  1832,  reversed  7th 
April  1834.  But  the  factor  is  entitled  to  act,  until  he  receives 
authentic  accounts  of  his  constituent's  death  ;  Campbell  v.  Anderm»n, 
7th  December  1826,  affirmed  1st  May  1829. 

(4.)  The  bankruptcy  of  the  constituent  extinguishes  the  mandate. 
In  the  case  of  Pollock  v.  Paterson,  10th  December  1811,  there  will  be 
found  much  interesting  and  important  discussion  upon  the  question, 
whether  a  procumtory  falls  upon  the  insanity  of  the  grantor.     As 
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regards  parties  ignorant  of  the  insanity,  it  appears  to  be  agreed,  that 
bond  fide  contractions  by  such  parties  are  binding. 

(5.)  The  factory  falls  by  the  death  of  the  factor,  and,  when  there  Br  factor's 
are  several  factors  without  a  quorum,  or  power  to  each,  the  death  of  '*"^™- 
any  one  brings  it  to  an  end     It  is  another  inconvenience  attending 
factories  to  more  than  one  person  without  power  to  them  severally  or 
to  a  quorum,  that  the  whole  number  must  concur  in  every  act. 

In  those  factories  which,  on  account  of  the  limited  nature  of  the 
authority  granted,  are  called  special,  the  factor  has  no  power,  except- 
ing what  is  expressed ;  and,  if  there  be  a  general  clause  appended,  its 
effect  is  limited  to  acts  of  the  same  nature  as  those  specified. 

The  factor's  obligation  to  his  constituent  is  to  account  for  his  intro-  Factor's  obli- 
missions,  and  to  pay  the  balance,  deducting  a  reasonable  gratification,  ^^o^^tion 
as  it  is  called,  for  his  trouble.*     A  salary  may  be  specified ;  but, 
when  there  is  no  mention  of  remuneration,  the  office  is  presumed  to 
be  gratuitous  ;  Orhiston  v.  Hamilton,  I7th  February  1736.     Where  an  M.  4063. 
allowance  is  contemplated,  but  no  sum  fixed,  the  Court  will  determine 
the  amount.     In  Campbell  v.  Rose,  6th  December  1 752,  two  and  a  half  M.  516. 
per  cent,  was  given  ;  but  this  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances. 
In  accounting  the  factor  is  not  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  funds  in 
his  hands  debts  of  the  constituent  paid  without  his  authority,  his  re* 
course  in  such  circumstances  being  by  action,  and  not  by  compensation ; 
Marquie  of  Douglas  v.  Sommervill,  24th  July  1678.  M.  2625. 

By  acceptance  of  the  office  the  factor  is  bound  to  discharge  its 
duties.  When  it  is  without  recompense,  he  is  liable  for  his  intromis- 
sions only,  and  not  for  exact  diligence.  But,  if  there  is  a  factor-fee, 
he  is  liable  for  loss  arising  through  mismanagement ;  Ooldie  v.  Mac-  M.  3527. 
donald,  4th  January  1757.  Here  the  factory  was  special,  to  take  out 
confirmation  of  a  moveable  estate  to  which  the  granter  was  entitled. 
The  duty  having  been  neglected,  the  succession  was  found,  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  the  law,  not  to  be  carried  by  his  will,  and  the  factor 
was  in  consequence  subjected  for  loss  arising  to  his  widow.  See  also 
Cunningham  and  Simpson  v.  Buchanan,  6th  July  1809.  But,  although  Hume,  349. 
there  is  remuneration,  the  factor  may  be  exempted  from  liability 
except  for  his  intromissions,  and  in  such  circumstances  liability  for 
loss  by  negligence — as  where  a  debt  becomes  irrecoverable  through 
delay — does  not  arise ;  Stewart,  etc,  (Fraser's  Trustees),  v.  Falconer,  9  S.  178. 
14th  December  1830.  When  the  factor  is  paid,  he  is  bound  to  do 
such  diligence  as  the  security  of  the  property  under  his  charge  re- 
quires— such  as  to  use  sequestration  in  due  time  for  recovery  of 
rents.  If  in  any  case  he  has  doubts  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted, 
he  should  submit  the  circumstances  and  his  views  to  his  constituent, 

*  Applying  the  judgment  in  Lord  Gray  and  Others^  the  Court  held  that,  where  trustees  19  D.  1. 
employed  one  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  factor,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration; 
Clarke  and  Others  (  Wellwood's  Trustees)  t.  EiU  and  Others,  17th  December  1856.  19  D.  187. 
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Factor*8  obu-  andy  if  the  employer  then  leaves  the  matter  to  hiB  discretion,  he  will 

^uK^noM  ^<^^  be  liable  for  loss  ;  MVaul  v.  VareOa,  8th  February  1740.    What- 

—ixmtd.  ever  the  factor  does  must  be  done  fadoris  nomine,  otherwise  he  will 

M.  3624.  1^  personally  liable — of  which  we  had  an  example  in  the  acceptance 

M.  4065.  of  bills  by  procuration ;  and,  in  Aindie  v.  Arbuihnot,  6th  June  1739, 

loss  arising  through  the  bankruptcy  of  an  acceptor  was  held  to  fall 

upon  the  faotor,  because  he  had  taken  bills  in  his  own  name  without 

notice  to  his  constituent,  and  without  any  entry  in  his  books  to  show 

that  the  transaction  was  really  in  his  constituent's  business. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

TSAKSltlSBION  OF  MOYBABLBS  FBOM  THE  DEAD  TO  THE  LlVlNa^- 

TESTAMENT — OONFIBMATION — LEOAOT. 

Hating  now  examined  the  deeds  by  which  obligations  affecting 
moveable  rights  may  be  contracted — those  also  which  are  used  in  the 
transmission  of  these  rights — and  the  writings  by  which  moveable 
rights  are  enforced  or  extinguished — it  remains  that  we  attend  to  the 
instruments  by  which  moveable  property  may  be  transmitted,  not 
from  the  living  to  the  living,  as  in  those  already  reviewed,  but  from 
the  dead  to  the  living. 


I.  The  Testament.— In  the  history  of  rights  it  is  plausibly  con-  Orioih  of 
jectured,  that  succession  or  inheritance  was  antecedent  to  the  power  power  to 
of  devising,  the  right  of  the  deceased  being  held  to  be  extinguished  by 
his  death,  and  his  family  receiving  the  succession  by  the  simple  title 
of  next  occupancy.  But  the  right  of  inheritance  was  found,  while 
it  remained  indefeasible,  besides  producing  the  evils  of  fraud  to  credi- 
tors, unsuitable  to  the  family  circumstances,  there  being  no  power  of 
distribution.  Heoce  arose  the  right  of  disposal  by  expressed  inten- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  one  wishes  his  property  to  be  bestowed 
after  his  death.  The  right  is  exercised  by  testament,  which  Black- 
stone  defines  as  "  witnessed  instructions,^  thus  deriving  the  term 
from  the  form  of  the  deed.  The  etymology  of  Jacob,  '^  testatio 
"  mentis/*  t.e.,  evidence  of  the  deceased's  mind  or  will,  connects  it 
more  properly  with  the  substance  of  the  thing.  The  English  term 
**  will"  flows  from  the  nature  of  the  deed  as  containing  the  party's 
pleasure  in  the  disposal  of  his  eifects.  A  conveyance  which  becomes 
immediately  binding  upon  the  granters  is  not  a  will,  although  it  may 
dispose  of  the  moveable  property  which  shall  belong  to  him  at  his 
death.  A  mutual  conveyance  by  several  parties,  conveying  dejpre- 
8enti  all  their  property  now  belonging,  and  which  shall  belong  to 
them  at  death  in  favour  of  themselves  and  the  survivors  and  survivor, 
with  power  of  sale  and  obligation  of  warrandice  was  held  not  to  be 
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a  will,  but  an  irrevocable  deed  for  onerous  causes ;  and  no  inyentoiy 
or  legacy  duty  was  demandable  on  the  death  of  ono  of  the  parties ; 
Browns  v.  The  Advocate-Oenerai^  28th  June  1852, 

By  our  law  and  practice  any  probative  writing  expressive  of  a 
party's  intention  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  his  moveable  estate 
at  his  death  is  sufficient,  if  clear  in  its  terms,  to  secure  the  fulfilment 
of  that  intention.  But  the  testament  is  the  instrument  regularly 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  The  codicil  is  a  short  paper  of  a  testa- 
mentaiy  nature,  and  applies  to  supplementary  additions  to  testaments 
expressive  of  new  provisions,  or  suppressions,  or  alterations,  in  the 
testator's  will  as  already  mada  Moveable  property  is  also  in  practice 
commonly  settled  either  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  heritage  by 
the  form  of  a  disposition.  The  variety  of  available  forms  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  principle,  that  any  clear  expression  of  intention  legally 
authenticated  will  suffica  But  the  testament  is  the  proper  legal  in- 
strument for  settling  the  grantor's  moveable  property  at  his  death. 

The  law  has  extended  the  power  of  making  a  will  to  some  persons 
who  are  disqualified  to  execute  other  deeds.  A  pupil  cannot,  but  a 
minor  may  without  his  curator's  consent,  and  a  wife  without  her  hus- 
band's consent,  make  a  will  So  also  persons  interdicted  without 
consent  of  their  interdictors,  and  generally  every  person  above  the 
age  of  pupilarity,  capable  of  expressing  a  rational  intention  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  property,  can  test.  But,  while  the  law  thus  gives 
full  effect  to  the  party's  intention,  it  requires  that  the  instrument 
shall  truly  express  that  intention  ;  and  the  Conveyancer  must  keep 
in  view,  that  the  settlement  he  prepares  must  be  of  a  nature  intel- 
ligible to  the  testator  who  executes  it,  because,  although  a  party  may 
have  sufficient  mind  to  dispose  of  his  property,  he  may  not  have  suf- 
ficient perspicacity  to  comprehend  the  effect  of  involved  technical 
clauses.  See  the  case,  formerly  cited,  of  Watson  v.  Noble's  Trustees^ 
18th  November  1824,  affirmed  29th  June  1827.  In  circumstances 
of  suspicion,  the  Court  requires  evidence  that  the  settlement  was 
clearly  understood  by  the  maker  of  it.  Thus,  where  the  will  was 
that  of  a  person  old  and  paralytic,  there  being  no  evidence  that  he 
clearly  understood  it,  and  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  it  truly  ex- 
pressed his  will,  it  was  reduced ;  OiUespies  v.  OillespiSf  11th  February 
1817 ;  and  in  Paterson  v.  Smythj  2d  February  1809,  a  will  written 
by  an  agent  in  favour  of  himself  was  reduced,  no  instructions  being 
proved,  and  no  evidence  adduced  that  the  deed  or  the  scroll  of  it  was 
read  to  the  testator. 

A  husband  cannot  by  his  testament  prejudice  the  jus  rdxcUB,  or  a 
father  the  legitim,  nor  can  he,  after  being  seized  with  his  last  illness, 
bestow  the  society  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  shares  of 
his  widow  and  children.  In  Jervey  v.  Watts,  7th  January  1762, 
legitim  was  found  due  to  a  posthumous  child,  and  claimable  by  sucli 
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child's  executors,  notwithstanding  a  general  disposition  in  favour  of 

the  widow.     A  testament  in  favour  of  strangers  is  ineffectual,  if  the 

maker  of  it  have  children  after  it  is  made,  by  the  rule  si  sine  liberis,  Rule  si  sine 

unless  the  testament  be  preserved  after  the  existence  of  the  children,  '**'"**• 

in  which  case  it  will  be  effectual  excepting  as  to  legitim.  Yule  v.  M.  6400. 

Ytdey  20th  December  1758.    Here  a  party  took  bonds  payable  to  him-  See  infra, 

self,  and  failing  him  to  his  brother.     Having  afterwards  married  and  P*  ^^^' 

had  children,  he  died  two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  first  without 

changing  the  destination  in  the  bonds.     The  brother  was  preferred  to 

the  children.     As  a  general  disability  we  may  notice  the  Thelusson 

Act,  39  &  40  Geo.  iii.  cap.  98,  which  annuls  every  direction  by  will  TheluBson  Act, 

or  other  deed  to  accumulate  annual  proceeds  of  property  for  a  longer  ^^  ^  to^^' 

time  than  until  twenty-one  years  after  the  testator's  death,  or  during 

the  minority  or  respective  minorities  of  a  person  or  persons  living  at 

the  testator's  death.     There  is  an  exception  of  heritable  property  in 

Scotland  from  the  operation^of  this  Act,  but  the  exception  is  repealed 

by  the  41st  section  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  11  &  12  Vict.  cap. 

36,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  the  produce  and  profits  of  heritable 

and  moveable  property  are  now  subject  to  the  same  restraint* 

A  testament  must  be  probative.     In  execution  by  parties  unable  TserrAMENT 
to  write,  we  have  seen  that  a  privilege  is  extended  to  this  class  of  B^nvl"  ^^' 
deeds,  so  far  as  to  sustain  subscription  by  one  notary  and  two  witnesses. 
But,  when  the  will  is  signed  by  the  party  himself  it  must  be  executed 
and  completed  with  the  same  solemnities  as  other  deeds ;  Orichton,  M.  15952. 
12th  January  1802.     Here  a  testamentary  deed,  not  holograph,  and 
not  containing  the  name  of  the  writer  or  designation  of  the  witnesses, 
was  held  improbative  and  insufficient  to  convey  moveables.   In  Dundas  Hume,  p.  9i7. 
V.  Lewis,  13th  May  1807,  a  trust-deed  directed   payment  of  such 
legacies  as  the  testatrix  might  leave  by  "  a  writing  under  her  hand." 
This  was  held  to  require  a  probative  writing,  and  an  improbative 
codicil  was  disallowed.    The  Court  afterwards  applied  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  Buchan  Jk  Inglis  v.  Harper,  27th  May  1828,  where   the  6  S.  684. 
settlement  was  subject  to  bequests  '^  in  a  letter  signed  by  me  of  this 
"  date,"  which  letter  was,  however,  improbative.     But  the  House  of  5  Wil.  and  Sh. 
Lords,  18th  October  1831,  held,  that  the  reference  to  the  letter  in  App-785. 
the  probative  deed  was  sufficient  to  support  it,  upon  evidence  being 
adduced  that  the  letter  founded  on  was  truly  the  letter  mentioned 
in  the  deed.     The  improbative  dociunent  thus  stood  by  virtue  of  the 
reference  to  it  in  the  probative  deed,  but  without  that  support  it 
would  not  have  availed.^    A  mutual  will  by  husband  and  wife  in  the 

*  The  proyision  in  the  Rutherford  Act  has  not  a  retrospective  effect,  like  the  Theluseon 
Act,  and  deeds  which  came  into  force  before  the  passing  of  the  Rutherford  Act,  are  not 
a&cted  by  it ;  Lord  Keith's  Trustees  y.  The  Countess  FlahauU,  etc.,  17th  July  1857.  19  D.  1041. 

t  The  same  principle  will  be  found  applied  in  the  case  of  Wilson  y.  Stirling  and  Others,  24  D.  163. 
13th  December  1861.    There  a  mutual  settlement  by  two  sisters  contained  a  direction  that 
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liandwriting  of  the  husband  is  effectual  as  regards  his  property^ 
though  not  probative  gfuoad  the  wife ;  M'MUlan  v.  M^Milian^  28ih 
NoYember  1850.  There,  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Bible,  a  husband  and 
wife  made  "  this  agreement,  that  the  longest  liver  is  to  have  all  that 
''  remains  after  payment  of  our  debts.''  It  was  holograph  of  the 
husband,  and  was  held  good  as  a  settlement  of  his  succession.  The 
doctrine  that  a  will  must  be  probative,  is  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  deeds,  to  the  qualification,  that  those  interested  to  set  it  aside 
may  exclude  themselves  from  pleading  the  want  of  the  solemnities  by 
homologation  or  rei  interventus;  PoUock  v.  Pollock,  20th  Novemba* 
1849.  There,  a  will  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  a  father  to  his 
two  sons.  An  agreement  to  its  terms  was  subscribed  by  the  sons,  who 
took  possession.  The  survivor  of  them  was  subjected  in  implement 
to  a  sister  favoured  in  the  wilL 

In  order  to  receive  effect,  a  deed  or  writing  conveying  moveable 
property  mortis  causd  must  not  only  be  probative,  but  it  must  be  a 
completed  act,  and  not  merely  an  expressed  intention  to  make  a  will 
in  specified  terms.  The  writing  must  import,  that  the  granter  does 
it,  not  that  he  intends  to  do  it  This  important  doctrine  was  settled 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Monro  v.  GouUs,  7th  July  1813.  There, 
a  paper  signed  and  subscribed  by  a  party  as  his  codicil,  but  sent  to 
his  agent  to  make  out  a  formal  codicil,  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Session  as  a  codicil,  but  the  decision  was  reversed.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  holograph  signed  instructions  to  prepare  a  settlement  were 
decided  not  to  have  the  effect  of  a  testament,  in  Stainions  v.  Stain- 
ton's  Trustees^  17th  January  1828;  and,  where  a  testator  had  ap- 
proved of  drafts  of  new  settlements,  but  died  without  executing 
them,  the  Court  would  not  allow  the  drafts  to  be  looked  at  in  order 
to  control  the  executed  deed,  which  came  into  effect ;  Duguid  v. 
DundaSy  8th  February  1839..  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  deed  has 
been  made,  it  alone  is  the  evidence  of  the  party's  intention,  and  the 
instructions  cannot  be  admitted  to  control  that  final  expression  of  his 
will ;  Blair  v.  Blair ,  16th  November  1849.* 

A  testament  may  be  made  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  provided 
the  testator  be  then  of  sound  mind,  and  have  a  clear  intelligence  of 
what  he  is  doing.     But,  at  whatever  period  of  life  it  may  be  made. 


3  Maoq.  App. 
134. 


all  legacies  ahoald  be  paid  which  might  be  directed  to  be  paid  "  by  any  letter  or  other 
'*  writing  under  onr  respective  hands,  whether  formal  or  informal.*'  A  codicil  snbaeqnently 
added,  which  was  written  by  one  sister  and  signed  by  both,  bnt  not  tested,  was  held  effectual 
quoad  the  estates  of  both  sisters.  Lord  Dbab,  whose  opinion  contains  a  complete  sammaiy 
of  the  former  cases  and  the  law  on  this  subject,  remarked,  "  The  informal  writing  may  be 
"  legally  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  probatiye  writing  prospectively  as  well  as  retrospec- 
tively.** 

*  In  the  case  of  The  Magistrates  of  Dundee  v.  Morris t  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Cheuibfobd, 
in  construing  testamentary  writings,  remarked,  that  "  the  expression  of  a  wish  by  a  testator 
"  that  his  property  should  be  applied  to  a  particular  object,  amounts  to  a  bequest  for  that 
"  object.'* 
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it  takes  effect  only  at  the  testator's  death  ;  and,  as  it  Is  held  to  ex- 
press his  mind  as  at  his  death,  so  he  may  revoke  it  at  any  time  before  Power  ov 
that  event ;  and  so  strong  is  this  principle,  that  the  right  of  revoca-  ^^^-^*^'<^''- 
tion  continues,  even  though  it  may  have  been  renounced ;  DougaU's  M.  15949. 
Trustees  v.  DougaU,  26th  February  1789.     The  will  here  discharged 
a  debt  with  absolute  warrandice  of  the  discharge,  which  implied  a 
renunciation  of  the  power  of  revocation  ;  but  the  discharge  was  held 
to  be  effectually  revoked  by  a  subsequent  writing.     Nor  does  delivery 
bar  the  power  to  revoke ;  MiUer  v.  Dickson,  11th  July  1826.     Here  4  S.  822. 
it  was  found  competent  to  revoke  a  settlement  granted  in  considera- 
tion of  many  favours  under  reservation  of  the  granter's  liferent, 
although  it  had  been  delivered  to  the  grantee.     In  Trotter  v.  Trotter,  5  D.  224. 
1st  December  1842,  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  letter  delivered  was 
effectually  revoked  in  a  subsequent  testament.     But,  as  expressed 
intention  does  not  make  a  will,  so  neither  will  it  revoke  one,  and  the 
clearest  evidence  of  intention  to  revoke  will  not  affect  the  deed,  if 
revocation  do  not  actually  take  placa     In  Walkers  v.  Steele,  16th  ^  s.  323. 
December  1825,  the  party  had  asked  his  agent  for  the  settlement,  in 
order  to  cancel  it.     Through  unintentional  delay  on  the  agent's  part 
it  was  not  given  back,  and  remained  uncancelled  at  the  party's  death ; 
but  these  circumstances  were  held  to  form  no  ground  of  reduction. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a  clear  revocation  it  will  receive 
effect,  though  the  party's  settlements  may  thereby  become  incomplete ; 
so  that  he  shall  die  partly  testate  and  partly  intestate,  and,  although 
the  revocation  may  be  contained  in  a  deed  not  strictly  testamentary  ; 
Latorie's  Timstees  v.  Lawries,  12th  July  1843.     An  exception  to  the  5  D.  1346. 
power  of  revocation  has  been  recognised  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  will, 
which  Lord  Fullebton  observes,  in  the  case  of  M^MiUan,  supra,  has  13  D.  I88. 
this  consequence,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  declaration  of  intention,  but 
an  obligation  not  to  revoke ;  ''  it  is  a  sort  of  contract."  From  the  power 
of  revocation  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  will  as  the  sententia 
voluntatis  of  the  testator  at  the  very  point  of  death,  it  results,  that, 
when  there  are  several  testaments  by  the  same  party,  it  is  the  last 
only  that  receives  effect,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  last  or  latter  will. 
When  the  last  will  is  revoked,  the  revocation  revives  a  previous  one, 
if  still  existing;  Doves  v.  Smith,  31st  May  1827.     Here  a  disposition  5  S.  734. 
of  farm  stock  was  revoked,  the  disponer  declaring  it  to  be  his  wish, 
that  the  stock  should  form  part  of  his  executry,  and  be  regulated  by 
the  general  law  of  moveables  in  its  appropriation.     The  property  was 
in  consequence  held  subject  to  distribution,  not  as  if  ab  intestato,  but 
under  the  provisions  of  a  will  previously  executed  in  America. 

But,  while  it  is  the  last  will  which  prevails,  that  does  not  render  it  ^u^  oon* 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  testator's  will  be  contained  in  one  sevm^l  deeds. 
deed.     Previous  deeds  and  writings  will  also  receive  effect,  wherever 
it  is  shown,  that  the  whole  intention  of  the  party  in  the  disposal  of 
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his  property  will  not  receive  effect,  unless  these  writings,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  latest  date,  are  allowed  to  operate  ;  OrarU  y.  Stoddart, 
27th  Febniarj  1849,  reyersed  28th  June  1862.  Looking  to  the  lia- 
bility to  mistake  and  misapprehension,  which  may  arise  where  a 
party's  will  is  contained  in  Tarious  deeds,  it  is  proper,  and  has  been 
noticed  in  the  highest  Court  as  a  professional  rule,  always  to  inquire, 
when  called  upon  to  prepare  a  settlement,  whether  there  is  already 
any  in  existence,  and  if  there  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  kept  in  force. 
As  a  general  rule,  when  there  are  various  writings  and  no  revocatioD, 
effect  will  be  given  to  the  whole,  provided  the  testament  can  be  so 
executed  ;  Orantj  mipra,     (House  of  Lords.) 

The  testament  is  one  of  those  deeds  which  effects  its  object  by  a 
conventional  form,  and  not  by  words  of  conveyance.  Its  peculiar 
characteristic  is  the  nomination  of  an  executor — that  is,  a  person  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  deceased  by  collecting  his  moveable  property, 
and  administering  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  interested.  It  is 
the  nomination  of  an  executor  which  constitutes  a  complete  testament; 
and  it  is  effectual  as  a  conveyance  of  the  moveable  property  to  the 
party  named  executor,  whether  the  property  shall  be  distribute — that 
is,  given  beneficially,  to  l^;atees,  or  not.  The  estate  may  be  disposed 
of  without  naming  an  executor,  and,  although  a  deed  to  that  effect 
will  want  the  peculiar  character  of  the  testament,  it  will  be  practically 
effectual,  the  omission  to  nominate  an  executor  being  supplied  by  the 
Judge  in  the  proper  Court  When  the  executor  is  appointed  without 
directions  how  to  dispose  of  the  property,  the  testament  is  complete, 
and  the  executor  in  that  case  is  in  law  hcBres  fiduciarius^  a  trustee 
for  all  concerned,  the  testament  carrying  to  him  the  right  of  the 
deceased's  whole  moveables,  wherever  they  may  be,  it  being  fixed  law, 
that  the  personal  succession  is  regulated  by  the  lex  domicilii  See 
the  case,  already  cited,  of  Hog  v.  Hog,  7th  June  1791  ;  and  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  Hyslop  v.  Maxwell's  Trustees,  11  th  February 
1834,  where  a  conveyance  of  the  whole  means  and  estate,  heritable 
and  moveable,  which  should  belong  to  the  testatrix  at  her  death,  was 
held  to  constitute  a  good  testament  of  all  she  possessed  at  its  date, 
and  should  afterwards  acquire ;  and  the  same  settlement  was  held 
also  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  a  power,  arising  to  her  after  the  date  of 
the  deed,  to  dispose  of  a  sum  of  £2000  at  her  death. 

It  is  only  moveables,  however,  that  the  testament  does  convey.  It 
cannot  be  used  to  transfer  or  burden  heritage  ;  Oovan  v.  Sebons,  8th 
January  1812 ;  or  even  to  transfer  debts  originally  moveable,  but 
secured  by  adjudication,  or  other  heritable  security ;  Crawfurd  or 
Stewart  V.  Earl  of  Dundonald,  22d  May  1838.  Here  a  testament 
specifying  sums  of  money,  goods,  gear,  and  effects,  was  found  insuffi- 
cient to  convey  bills  secured  by  adjudication. 

A  stranger  executor,  who  is  not  named  a  legatee,  or  otherwise  vested 
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'vrith  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  property,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  hceres  Exbcutob's 

yiduciarius ;  and  fonnerly  it  was  the  practice  of  executors  in  that  "^"'"^j 

position  to  appropriate  the  whole  estate  to  themselves,  until,  by  the  1617,  c.  i4. 
Act  1617,  c.  14,  they  were  required  to  account  to  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  deceased,  or  to  his  next  of  kin  according  to  law,  retaining  one 
third  part  of  the  estate  for  their  own  trouble.    This  Act  is  not  in 
desuetude,  and  was  acted  upon,  to  the  effect  of  allowing  a  third  to 
the  executor,  in  the  case  otlfasmyth  v.  Hare,  17th  February  1819  ;  F.  C. 
and  again  in  Grant  v.  Murrays,  28th  November  1849,  affirmed  28th  12  D.  201 ; 
June  1852.     The  Court  of  Session  report  has  a  foot-note  containing  \^Q^'    ^^' 
JBL  detailed  report  of  the  case  of  Nasmifth.^ 

When  the  person  named  is  appointed  not  only  executor,  but  uni-  Executor, 
versal  legatee  or  legatary,  he  then  holds  the  estate,  not  in  trust,  but  Hl^^Itar^. 
for  his  own  benefit,  these  words  importing  an  absolute  bequest  of  the 
deceased's  whole  moveable  property  to  the  executor.     When  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  executor  shall  have  a  beneficial  interest,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  expressions  which  may,  notwithstanding, 
confer  such  an  interest     In  Beizlyv,  Napier,  1st  February  1789,  M.  6691. 
after  naming  the  executor  the  testator  added,  "  I  hereby  debar  and 
*'  seclude  all  others  from  any  right  or  interest  in  my  said  executry.^' 
These  words  were  held  equivalent  to  an  appointment  as  universal 
legatary,  and,  therefore,  to  ^ive  tlie  whole  estate  to  the  executor. 

It  is  a  frequent  and  convenient  form  of  the  testament  to  constitute 
the  executor  universal  legatary,  and  burden  him  with  the  payment  of 
debts,  and  of  such  legacies  as  may  be  specified.  He  is  thus  virtually 
named  residuary  legatee. 

The  testament  is  effectual,  although  the  executor  may  not  accept.  Testameht 
This  rule  has  been  frequently  applied  to  trustees,  in  whose  case  the  though  exe- 
principle  is   the  same  ;  Forbes  v.  Earl  of  GoMoway's  Trustees,  2d  ^^^"  ^  ^^"^ 
February  1808,  affirmed  on  appeal.     Here  the  trust  was  found  to  sub- 1^,  ^^  «  soU- 
sist,  although  one  of  the  trustees  named  sine  qui  non  did  not  accept ;  "  dum  etpro 
and,  in  Towart,  14th  May  1823,  the  only  trustee  being  insolvent,  and  jj^.  3.       ^^* 
refusing  to  denude,  the  Court  granted  an  application  to  have  him  in-  2  S.  305. 
terdicted  from  intromitting,  and  appointed  a  judicial  factor  to  execute 
the  trust. 

Testamentary  deeds  receive  a  more  liberal  interpretation  than  Tsstahbmts 
others,  the  rule  being  that  they  shall  receive  that  construction  which  ^^r^kd 
carries  the  presumed  intention  of  the  testator  into  effect     Impossible  accordiko  to 
conditions,  therefore,  and  unintelligible  expressions,  are  held  pro  non  Ii^^tion. 
scriptis,  and  ambiguities  are  interpreted  according  to  the  presumed 
will  of  the  testator,  if  that  is  practicable  by  any  construction.    Where 

*  By  18  Vict.  c.  23,  2  8,  so  much  of  the  Act  1617,  c.  14,  ''as  allows  execators-nomiDate 
"  to  retain  to  their  own  use  a  third  of  the  dead^s  part  in  accounting  for  the  moveahle  estate 
"  of  the  deceased,  is  herehy  repealed,  and  executors -nominate  shall,  as  such,  have  no  right 
"  to  any  part  of  said  estate." 
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different  deeds  or  codicils  contain  legacies  to  the  same  person,  in  such 
terms  as  leave  it  uncertain  whether  the  last  are  in  addition  to^  or 
inclusive  of,  the  first,  both  are  in  dubio  held  to  be  due ;  Clark  or 
Hay  V.  Hay's  Trustees,  16th  May  1 823.  There  was  here  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  certain  provisions  for  a  son's  children  in  the  son's  mar- 
riage contract,  and  afterwards  a  legacy  of  £4000  in  the  obligant's 
will  Both  the  proyision  and  legacy  were  held  to  be  due ;  and  the 
same  decision  was  pronounced  in  Sutherland  v.  Sutherland's  Execu- 
tors^ 22d  November  1825,  where  there  were  two  legacies  in  the  same 
will,  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  second  was 
additional  to  the  first,  or  included  in  it.  The  case  of  Stratons  Trus- 
tees V.  Cunningham^  10th  March  1840,  is  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the 
principles  of  this  doctrine  were  very  carefully  examined  in  Horsbru^ 
V.  Horsbrugh^  12th  January  1847,  where  fourteen  cases  of  ambiguity 
in  bequests  were  settled  by  the  Court  in  accordance  with  the  presumed 
intention  of  the  testator. 

Questions  sometimes  arise,  whether  payments  made  during  the  tes- 
tator's life  are  to  be  held  as  in  part  of  a  legacy  made  to  the  same 
party ;  and  these  are  resolved  by  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  whether 
such  payments  were  of  the  nature  of  donations,  or  whether,  after  being 
made,  they  remained  upon  the  footing  of  a  debt.  See  the  case  of 
MoUison  V.  Buchanan^  22d  February  1822,  affirmed  on  appeal,  where, 
as  there  was  an  obligation  to  pay  interest,  the  advance  was  held  to 
have  been  in  anticipation  and  in  part  of  the  legacy. 

In  the  Juridical  Styles  there  is  given  the  form  of  the  testament, 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  remarks  already  submitted. 


Confirmation, — Although  the  testament  confers  upon  the  executor 
a  complete  available  right,  it  does  not  of  itself  necessarily  invest  him 
with  the  jus  easigendi.  In  order  to  give  him  a  complete  active  title, 
inferring  an  obligation  upon  the  deceased's  debtors  to  pay  to  him, 
there  must,  in  addition  to  the  general  conveyance  created  by  the  tes- 
tament, be  a  special  right,  vesting  the  particular  articles  of  which 
recovery  is  sought.  The  general  mode  of  completing  this  special  title 
is  CONFIBMATION,  which  is  a  Judicial  sentence  of  the  Commissaiy, 
authorizing  the  executor,  after  making  inyentoiy  of  the  deceased's 
estate,  to  sue,  recover,  and  administer  the  efiects.  When  an  executor 
has  been  named  by  the  deceased,  he  is  called  the  executor-nominate, 
and  the  judicial  completion  of  his  title  is  called  the  confirmation  of  a 
testament  testamentary.  When  the  deceased  has  not  made  a  nomina- 
tion, the  executor  is  appointed  by  the  judge,  whose  sentence  in  that 
case  is  called  the  confirmation  of  a  testament-dative. 
CoMFiBUATioN  The  process  of  confirmation  is  proper  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
WHERE  EXPEDE.  j^jj^  tho  bishops  or  their  commissaries  had  formerly  an  interest,  to 
the  extent  of  one-twentieth  part,  called  quot  of  testaments,  in  all 
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moveable  estates.  These  fees  were  prohibited  by  Statute  in  1641  and 
1661,  and  all  compositions  in  respect  of  the  confirmation  of  testaments 
were  abolished  by  the  recent  Statute  of  4  Geo.  iv.  cap.  97,  which  now 
regulates  the  proceedings  in  the  Commissary  Courts.  The  testament 
must  be  confirmed  in  the  commissariot  where  the  deceased  had  his 
domicile  at  his  death.  By  the  6th  section  of  the  Statute  just  referred 
to,  the  previous  commissariots  were  abolished,  and  every  slieriffdom 
and  stewartry  now  constitutes  a  commissariot,  except  that  the  counties 
of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  and  Linlithgow,  remain  the  commissariot 
of  Edinburgh.  The  Sheriffs  are  now  the  Commissaries,  and  their  sub- 
stitutes Commissaries-depute.  It  is  from  them,  accordingly,  that 
confirmation  must  be  obtained ;  and,  although  the  deceased  may 
happen  to  die  in  a  different  sheriffdom  from  that  of  his  ordinary  resi- 
dence, his  domicile  is  not  thereby  altered  in  this  respect,  and  the 
process  must  still  proceed  before  the  Sheriff  (as  Commissary)  of  the 
county  of  his  residence.  When  one  dies  abroad,  his  testament  must 
be  confirmed  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  commune  forum^  unless  he  went 
intending  to  return,  in  which  case  the  proper  Court  will  be  the  com- 
missariot where  he  last  lived. 

Executors  are  confirmed  according  to  a  certain  order  of  preference.  Order  of  fre- 
The  person  named  by  the  deceased  is  preferred  before  all  others ;  ^"cjJ^J^. 
GrcJiam  v.  Bannermafiy  28th  February  1822 ;   then   the  universal  bcdtor. 
legatary  is  preferred,  although  not  named  executor ;  Earl  ofCraufurd  i  S.  362. 
V.  UreorOlasfurd,  10th  January  1765  ;  after  him,  the  next  of  kin  ;*  M.  3818. 
then,  the  widow ;  next,  creditors  ;  and  last  of  all,  special  legatees. 

Executors  not  nominate  are  called  executors-dative,  because  given  Execttors- 
by  the  Judge  who  appoints  them    An  executor-nominate  requires  no  ^^"^■• 
decree  of  appointment,  but  only  sentence  of  confirmation.    The  title 
of  the  executor-dative  comprises  both  the  decree-dative,  and  the 
sentence  of  confirmation.f  The  form  of  procedure  is  by  application  of 

*  By  the  Ist  sectioii  of  18  Vict.  c.  23,  which  provideB,  that  the  issne  of  a  predeceasing 
next  of  kin  shall  come  in  place  of  their  parent  in  the  succession  of  an  intestate,  it  is  further 
enacted,  that  the  surviving  next  of  kin  claiming  the  office  of  executor  shall  have  exclusive 
right  thereto,  in  preference  to  the  issue  of  any  predeceasing  next  of  kin,  who,  however,  shall 
he  entitled  to  confirmation  if  no  next  of  kin  compete  for  the  office. 

t  The  procedure  in  confirmations  of  execntors-datiye  is  now  regulated  hy  the  Act  21  &  Corfibmation 
22  Vict.  cap.  56,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  12th  Novemher  1858.  of  exsgutoks- 

The  first  section  provides,  that  the  practice  of  raising  edicts  of  executiy  shall  cease,  and  i>ative  umdrb 
that  it  shall  not  he  competent  for  any  person  to  obtain  himself  decerned  executor  in  virtue  ko  "  '^  ' 
of  any  edict  raised  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Instead  of  raising  an  edict,  the  person  claiming  the  office  of  executor  shall  present  a         §  2. 
petition  in  the  form  of  a  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act  to  the  commissary  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  executor.    Such  petition  shall  be  presented  to  the  commissary  of  the  county         §  3. 
wherein  the  deceased  died  domiciled ;  and  in  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  furth  of  Scot- 
land, or  without  any  fixed  or  known  domicile,  having  personal  property  in  Scotland  to  the 
commissary  of  Edinbui^gh,  the  petitions  are  directed  to  he  intimated  by  the  commissary-         §  4. 
clerk  affixing  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  door  or  other  conspicuous  place  in  the  Commis- 
sary Court,  and  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Record  of  Edictal  Citations  inserting  in  a  book,  to  be 
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after  publication  to  see  executors  decerned.    The  form  will  be  found 

V.  p.  603.        in  Bell's  system  of  the  forms  of  deeds.    The  edict  is  published  at  the 

church-door  of  the  parish  of  the  deceased's  domicile,  and,  if  he  died 

abroad  animo  remanendi^  it  must  be  executed  at  the  Market  Cross 

of  Edinburgh,  upon  Saturday,  the  old  market  day,  and  on  Sunday  at 

the  parish  church-door  of  St.  Giles.    After  the  inductof  have  elapsed, 

the  edict  is  called  in  Court,  and  the  office  of  executor  conferred  by 

decree-dative,  which,  if  there  be  competition,  is  granted  in  favour  of 

6bcuuty»      parties  in  the  order  which  we  have  described.    All  executors  not 

REQuiRxn  FROM  namod  by  the  testator  must  find  security  in  the  books  of  the  com- 

KXCCDTOBrS** 

missaiy,  that  the  funds  of  the  deceased  shall  be  made  furthcoming  to 
all  parties  having  interest,  as  law  will*    Sentence  of  confirmation  is 
always  preceded  by  an  inventory  of  the  deceased's  moveable  estate, 
given  up  by  the  executor  upon  oath,  and,  after  security  is  found,  con- 
firmation is  granted.    The  executor's  title  consists  of  an  act  of  Court, 
called  the  testament-dative.    It  embodies  the  inventory,  and  there  is 
subjoined  the  commissary's  sentence,  by  which  he  constitutes  and 
confirms  the  party  executor-dative,  qud  next  in  kin,  or  qud  relict, 
or  qud  creditor,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  defunct,  with  power  to 
intromit  and  uplift,  grant  discharges,  and  pursue,  under  provision 
that  the  executor  shall  make  just  count  and  reckoning,  when  legally 
required,  and  make  the  property  furthcoming  to  those  interested  The 
part  of  the  procedure  antecedent  to  the  confirmation  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  in  the  case  of  an  executor-nominate,  who  is  confirmed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  upon  producing  the  deed  containing  his  appoint- 
ment, and  an  inventory  of  the  estate.^    The  title  of  the  executor- 
nominate  is  called  a  testament  testamentary.  ^ 

kept  bj  him  for  that  purpose,  the  name  and  desigiiation  of  the  petitioner,  and  of  the  de- 
ceased person,  the  place  and  date  of  his  death,  and  the  character  in  which  the  petitioDer 
seeks  to  be  decerned  executor,  which  particulars  are  to  be  published  weekly  in  abstracts. 
The  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Edictal  Citations  is  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  printed 
and  published  particulars  to  the  Commiasory-clerk,  who  certifies  the  intimation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  petition  in  terms  of  the  Statute. 

On  the  expiry  of  nine  days  after  the  Commissary-clerk  shall  have  certified  the  intimation 
and  publication,  the  petition  may  be  called  in  Court  and  an  executor  decerned,  and  the  de- 
cree-dative may  be  extracted  in  three  days  thereafter.  The  procedure  in  confirmations  of 
executors-nominate  is  not  affected  by  this  Act,  but  inventories  of  personal  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons  and  relative  testamentary  writings  may  be  recorded  and  oonfinnations  issued 
by  any  Commissary  Court,  to  which  it  is  competent  to  apply  for  the  appointment  of  an  ex- 
ecutor-dative to  the  deceased. 

*  Bonds  of  caution  for  executors  may  now  be  partly  printed  and  partly  written. 

t  In  regard  to  the  case  of  one  applying  for  confirmation  as  executor-dative  who  has  ob- 
tained letters  of  administration  in  England,  see  the  case  of  the  Marchione99  of  HoiUngi  v. 
The  Execviorg  of  the  Marquis  of  Hattings^  12  th  February  1852. 

X  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  56,  where  a  party  died  having 
personal  property,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  it  was  necessary  for  the  executors  to  make 
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Confirmation,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  conveyance,  is  the  ex-  ConriwMATwm 
ecutor's  title,  and  the  test  of  his  right  to  recover  the  deceased's  ^^JJ^^^^^i^*^ 
moveable  estate.    So,  where  a  debt  of  £1000  was  paid  to  an  exe-  titlb. 
cutrix  who   had   onlj  confirmed  £20  of  that  debt,  and  she  was 
subsequently  found  to  have  no  title  to  the  office  of  executrix,  the 
debtor  was  subjected  in  second  payment  to  the  party  truly  entitled 
of  £980,  being  so  much  of  the  debt  as  had  not  been  included  in  the 
title  originaUy  produced  to  him ;  Buchanan  v.  Royal  Bank  o/Scotiandy  5  D.  2  n. 
30th  November  1842.     A  debt  paid  to  the  defunct  before  his  death 
cannot  be  confirmed,  but  his  executor  can  competently  grant  such  an 
assignation  as  the  deceased  was  bound  to  grant,  and  such  a  convey- 
ance effectually  transmits  the  executor's  license  to  sue  ;  Magistratea  12  D.  299. 
of  Wick  V.  Forbes,  1 1th  December  1849.     The  same  case  shows,  that 
executors  confirmed  in  Scotland,  can  competently  be  sued  in  Scotland, 
though  some  of  their  number  are  in  England,  without  the  necessity 
of  founding  jurisdiction,  the  executors  being  indissolubly  united,  and 
bound  to  account  in  Scotland.    The  practice  is  to  give  up  in  the  in-  Aomtional 
veqtory  what  it  is  believed  can  be  recovered,  and,  when  more  isimv^ktoky. 
recovered,  to  give  up  an  additional  inventoiy,  and  pay  additional 
duty.     Therefore,  the  inadequacy  of  the  stamp  in  the  confirmation 
to  the  full  amount  of  a  debt  is  no  objection  to  a  charge  ;  Brown  v.  16  D.  225. 
Miller's  Executrixy  16th  December  1853.*^ 

By  the  3d  section  of  the  Act  4  Geo.  iv.,  a  former  practice  of 
lodging  partial  inventories  is  corrected  by  a  provision  that,  in  every 
case  but  that  of  an  executor-creditor,  the  inventory  shall  contain  the 
whole  moveable  estate  of  the  deceased. 

up  separate  titleti  to  the  property  in  Scotland  and  in  England.    The  nintli  flection  of  this  Act  Pbrboral  pro* 
prorides,  that  it  flhail  be  competent  to  include  in  the  inventory  of  the  personal  estate  of  anj  peatitbituatbu 
person  who  dies  domiciled  in  Scotland  any  personal  estate  of  the  deceased,  sitaated  in  ^^  Evoe^ahd 
England  or  Ireland,  or  both  :  Provided  that  the  party  applying  for  confirmation  as  execu-  .ji^ygp  j^ 
tor  satisfy  the  Commissary  that  the  deceased  was  domiciled  in  Scotland  at  his  death,  and  Scotlavo. 
that  the  estate,  situated  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  be  separately  stated,  and 
inventory  duty  paid  upon  the  whole  estate.    The  confirmation  following  upon  such  inven-         1 12. 
Uny,  when  produced  in  the  Principal  Court  of  Probate  in  England,  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  interlocutor  finding  that  the  deceased  died  domiciled  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  said  Court,  and  is   declared  thereafter  to  have  the  like  force  and  effect 
as  if  a  probate  or  letters  of  administration  had  been  granted  by  the  Court  of  Probate. 
Section  13  contains  a  like  provision  as  to  Ireland,   and  probates  or  letters  of  admini-         §  13. 
Btration,  granted  by  the  Courts  of  Probate  in  England  and  Ireland,  when  produced  in  the 
Commissary  Court  of  Edinburgh,  and  certified  in  terms  of  the  Act,  are,  by  section  14,  |  14. 

declared  to  have  the  like  effect  in  Scotland  as  if  a  confirmation  had  been  granted.    Indian  Ikdiav  becu- 
Govemment  securities,  on  which  the  interest  is  payable  in  London^  may  be  confirmed  in  ritirs  mat  b  b 
Scotland  under  23  Vict,  c  6.  oorfirmed. 

The  form  in  which  confirmations  are  now  to  be  issued  is  provided  for  by  section  10 ;  Form  op  coif-' 
and  oaths  and  affirmations  upon  inventories  may  be  taken  before  the  CommiMary  or  his  pirmatior. 
depute,  or  the  Commissary-clerk  or  his  depute,  or  any  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  I  ^1* 

Commissary,  or  before  any  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  within  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  Colonies,  or  any  British  Consul. 

♦  Confirmation  is  retroactive  and  validates  actings  by  the  executors  previous  to  expedlng 
a  title  ;  Chalmera'  Trustees  v.  Watson,  12th  May  1860.  *^^  ^'  ^^^' 
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responsibility,  no  executor  being  liable  ultra  virea  inventarii, 
Skbc»abt"-     There  are  various  cases  in  which  confirmation  is  not  necessaiy : — 

1.  To  GIVE 
TITLE  TO  JU$ 

relicUB  and 

LEOITIM. 

2.  Where 
executor  iv 
possbsbion. 


ClAL  A88IGHA- 
TION  BT  DE- 
CEASED. 

5  D.  236. 


9  S.  266. 


(1.)  Where  the  right  exists  independently  of  the  deceased  as  the 
ju8  relictcB  and  legitim.  These  rights  are  complete  without  confir- 
mation. 

(2.)  Where  the  executor  is  already  in  possession,  he  needs  no  con- 
firmation« 
3.  Where  bpe-  (3.)  By  the  Act  1690,  cap.  26,  special  assignations  and  disposi* 
tions  made  by  the  deceased,  although  not  intimated  or  published 
during  his  life,  are  declared  to  be  good  and  valid  titles  to  possess, 
pursue,  and  defend,  although  the  money  contained  in  them  be  not 
confirmed.  This  Act  is  construed  to  include  special  legacies,  and  an 
example  of  its  application  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  Lyle  v.  Falconer, 
2d  December  1 842,  where,  the  claim  under  a  depending  submission 
being  conveyed  by  a  will,  the  legatee  was  found  entitled  to  recover  it 
without  confirmation.  The  previous  case  of  Bdl  is  noted  in  Lord 
Jeffbbt's  interlocutor.  Under  the  authority  of  this  Statute,  it  is 
common  to  make  special  assignations  in  testaments,  or  to  include  in 
an  inventory  the  whole  articles  of  which  the  moveable  estate  con- 
sists, and  refer  to  the  inventory  in  the  testament  as  sufficient,  and 
intended  to  supersede  confirmation. 

(4.)  Confirmation  is  also  unnecessary  when  the  party  who  is  debtor 
is  willing  to  pay  or  deliver  without  requiring  the  executor  to  be  con- 
firmed. Thus  a  bond  of  corroboration  obtained  by  the  next  of  kin 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  confirmation  ;  Watson  v.  MarAail^  19th 
June  1 782. 

(5.)  Confirmation  is  now  also  unnecessary  to  vest  in  the  next  of 
kin  their  right  to  shares  of  the  deceased's  property.  Before  the 
Statute  of  4  Geo.  iv.  cap.  98,  it  was  otherwise,  and,  if  one  of  the  next 
of  kin  died  before  obtaining  confirmation,  his  share  lapsed  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  next  of  kin.  But  this  was  altered  by  the  Act 
referred  to,  which  enacted,  that,  if  the  next  of  kiif  die  before  confir- 
mation is  expede,  the  right  transmits  to  his  or  her  representatives,  to 
whom  confirmation  is  in  that  case  to  be  granted.* 


4.  Where 
debtor  will- 
ing to  pat. 

M.  7009. 

5.  To  ffest  THE 

BIGHT. 


18  D.  312. 


*  This  Statute  is  not  limited  to  the  succeBsion  of  intestates  dying  after  its  date,  but  regu- 
lates intestate  succesnon  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  8o,  where  the  next  of  Idn 
of  a  person  who  had  died  intestate  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  sunrivod  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  her  rights  as  next  of  kin  were  held  to  transmit  to  her  representatives,  though  she 
had  died  without  expeding  confirmation  ;  Cuuningham  t.  Farie^  15th  January  1856.  It 
was  found  unnecessary  for  a  child  to  make  up  a  separate  title  to  her  proportion  of  her 
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(6.)  An  executor  may  sue  for  a  doubtful  claim  without  incurring  6.  To  ekable 
the  expense  of  confirmation.    Mr.  Erskine  speaks  of  a  license  to  pur-  por  a  wJubt-* 
sua    That  is  not  now  known  in  practice,  and  it  is  usually  to  specify  ^^  claim. 
the  claim  in  the  inventory,  with  an  explanatory  statement  that  it  is  Inst.  Hi.  9. 39. 
not  yet  ascertained,  and  that  it  will  be  added  in  an  eik  to  the  inven- 
tory, if  made  good.     The  confirmation  issued  upon  such  an  inventory 
is  a  sufficient  title  to  pursue,  or  a  special  act  of  the  SheriiF,  as  Com- 
missary, may  be  applied  for  as  directed  by  Mr.  Bell.     In  either  case,  Vol.  v.  p.  604. 
and  also  if  the  suit  is  raised  upon  the  decree-dative,  which  is  under- 
stood likewise  to  confer  a  title  to  pursue,  confirmation  in  all  these 
cases  must  be  expede  before  extracting  the  decree.* 

The  executor  being  liable  for  the  deceased's  debts,  the  creditors  CovraofATioM 
have  recourse  against  him,  and  when  no  executor  is  confirmed,  a  ere-  cremtST^" 
ditor  may  obtain  confirmation  himself,  of  which,  by  the  4th  section 
of  the  Statute  4  Geo.  iv.,  previous  notice  must  be  given  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Gazetta     In  this  case  alone  the  confirmation  may  be  partial, 
the  Statute  allowing  it  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  or  sum 
confirmed  ;  but  such  partial  confirmation  carries  no  further  right  than 
to  the  sum  which  is  actually  confirmed ;  Lee  v.  Donald  or  Jones,  17th  f.  C. 
May  1816.     In  order  to  entitle  a  creditor  to  confirm,  his  debt  must  Paogbditbe  in 
be  constituted.     Where  it  is  not  constituted,  he  may  sue  an  executor  cjohfirmation 
confirmed ;  and,  if  there  be  no  executor,  then,  by  the  Act  1695,  cap.  cbeditob. 
41,  the  creditor  may  charge  the  deceased  debtor's  next  of  kin  to  con-  Charge  to 
firm  within  twenty  days,  which  charge  will  constitute  a  passive  title  compirm. 
against  the  person  charged  as  if  he  were  a  vitious  intromitter — that 
i&,  it  will  impose  upon  him  an  unlimited  liability,  unless  he  renounce 
the  succession.     If  he  renounce,  the  creditor  may  then  proceed  to 
constitute  his  debt  against  the  hcereditoB  jacens  of  the  deceased  debtor, 
and  after  obtaining  decree,  he  is  entitled  to  be  decerned  executor- 
dative  qud  creditor,  and  so  make  his  claim  effectual  against  the 
deceased's  moveable  estate.f 

mother's  share  of  the  goods  in  communion,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  of  Smith  19  D.  267. 
T.  BciriaSf  15th  January  1857.    There,  however,  the  executor  of  the  father,  who  survived 
his  wife,  was  one  of  the  children  ;  and  the  question  is  raised,  whether  confirmation  is  not 
necessary  where  the  executor  is  a  stranger. 

*  The  Act  23  Vict.  c.  15,  provides,  that  all  money  secured  on  heritahle  property  in  Scot-  HbritabIjE 
land,  and  all  honds  secluding  executors,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  that  Act,  he  deemed  to  he  sscurities  now 
moveable  property,  and  shall  be  included  in  the  inventory  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Commissary  ^^^  ihvektoky 
Court,  and  stamp  duty  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  such  property.    The  method  of  col-  ^^^^> 
lecting  this  duty  is  provided  for  by  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  80.    The  inventory  containing  such 
property  may  either  be  lodged  with  the  solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue  separately,  or  the  whole 
may  be  included  in  the  inventory  of  personal  estate  given  up  to  the  Commissary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirmation. 

The  same  Act  provides,  that  inventory  duty  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  all  property  ^2n>  estatb  on 
which  any  party  shall  dispose  of  by  will,  under  any  power  to  do  so,  and  the  property  so  dis*  which  defunct 
posed  of  is  to  be  included  in  the  inventoiy.  oould  test. 

These  regulations  are  purely  fiscal. 

t  The  confirmation  of  executor-creditor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
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Ndhcupatiye       IL  Legacies. — A  legacy  is  a  donation  of  money  or  of  corporeal 

LEGACIES.  moveables,  to  be  paid  or  delivered  from  the  estate  of  the  legator  after 
his  death  to  the  party  favoured,  who  is  called  legatee  or  legatary.  It 
is  incompetent  to  appoint  an  executor  verbally  to  any  estate,  however 
small,  but  nuncupative  l^acies — that  is,  legacies  made  orally,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  writing — ^are  valid  to  the  extent  of  £100 
Scots  and  no  more,  for  the  reason  that  no  obligation  for  a  lai*ger  sum 
than  £100  Scots  is  provable  by  witnesses.  But,  if  the  executor  has 
right  to  the  residue,  and  have  promised  to  the  defunct  to  apply  the 
estate  in  payment  of  legacies  to  certain  persons,  proof  by  his  oath, 
that  the  deceased  relied  on  his  doing  so,  is  sufficient  to  give  right  to 

M.  3837 ;  5  Br.  ^OTG  than  £100  Scots ;  Hannah's  Legaiars  v.  OtUhrie^  17th  June  1738. 

8tipp.  203.  rp|^£g  £g  1^  trust,  the  purpose  being  proved  by  the  trustee's  oath.*  A 
verbal  legacy  for  a  larger  amount  is  good  to  the  extent  of  £100  Scots, 

M.  1350.  if  the  legatee  choose  so  to  restrict  it ;  Wallace  v.  Muir^  7th  July 

1629. 

Lboact,  how        Legacies  may  be  contained  in  the  party's  testament,  or  in  one  or 

00H8TITUTKD.  j^qj^  codicils  to  it ;  but  their  validity  does  not  depend  either  upon 
there  being  a  testament,  or  upon  its  validity  if  there  is  one.     This 

M.  16949.  ^0  h9i,yQ  already  seen  in  Kemps  v.  Ferguson^  2d  March  1802,  where 
a  testament  vitiated  in  the  nomination  of  the  executor  was  held  effec- 
tual to  convey  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  it.  The  briefest  expression 
of  the  testator's  will  is  sufficient,  if  explicit,  to  constitute  a  legacy. 
Short  memoranda  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  directing  the  disposal  of  tlie 
contents  of  a  deposit-receipt  pinned  to  it,  were  sustained  as  sufficient 

2  S.  632.  legacies  in  Panton  v.  Oillies,  22d  January  1824,  where  there  was  no 

description  of  the  document  fHirther  than  "  this  bUl"    The  case  of 

3  S.  31.  Mdvin  V.  Nicoly  20th  May  1824,  is  to  the  same  effect  If  the  testator 
Effect  of  shall  state  the  ground  upon  which  he  gives  the  bequest,  the  legacy 
of'oeaetuk}!^  ^^U  not  be  annulled,  although  the  ground  so  stated  may  be  erroneous 

in  point  of  fact,  an  adequate  cause,  or  any  cause,  not  being  essential 
to  the  validity  of  a  conveyance  mortis  causa.     Error  in  the  narrative, 

CoRPiiuiATioN  oonfinnation.  It  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  diligence,  and  merely  operates  a  neaem 
OP  EXECUTOR-  upon  the  property  of  the  deceased  for  the  amount  confirmed ;  beyond  this  amount  it  takes 
CREDITOR  A  nothing  ex  honU  defuneU,  The  law  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  regards  confirmations  of 
DILIGENCE.  creditors  ad  omina  et  male  appreciata,  will  be  found  very  fully  discussed  in  the  opinions  of 
24  D.  1142.  the  Judges  of  the  First  Division,  in  deciding  the  case  of  Smith  ▼.  SmUh'e  Truiteee^  28th 
Jttue  1862. 

*  The  oath  of  an  executor  cannot  control  the  destination  of  property  settled  by  written 

deed,  unless,  as  in  the  case  in  the  text,  the  exeuutor  have  personally  right  to  the  succes- 

Voce  "  Le-         b^^°-    Thsi  case  is  also  reported  by  Ei^cuies,  under  the  name  of  Phin  v.  Ouihrie*    But,  when 

gacy,"  No.  5.     the  party  has  no  connexion  with  the  estate,  otherwise  than  officially  as  trustee  or  executor 

under  a  will  which  destines  the  property  to  third  parties,  no  verbal  instructions  to  him  can 

control  the  destioation,  except  to  the  extent  of  £100  Scots.    Any  other  principle  would 

render  nugatory  the  established  rule,  that  a  written  instrument  is  indispensable  to  a  testa- 

16  D.  343.  mentary  conveyance  or  bequest  of  a  larger  amount ;  Forsyth's  Trustees  v.  JV'Xean,  18th 

January  1854. 
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therefore,  \?ill  not  vitiate,  unless  it  be  proved,  that,  if  the  testator  had 
known  the  truth,  he  would  not  have  left  the  legacy ;  Grant  v.  Grant,  s  D.  1077. 
9th  July  1846.     See  also  the  previous  case  otSpeirs  v.  Graham^  re-  s  S.  268. 
ferred  to  in  this  report,  18th  December  1829.     Nor  will  a  legacy  be  Epfbct  of 
rendered  invalid  by  an  error  in  the  name  of  the  legatee,  dummodo  ^^L'l'a 
canstet  de  persona ;  KeUler  or  Wedderspoon  v.  Thomson's  Trustees,  hamb. 
15th  December  1824.    Here  a  legacy  was  sustained,  although  both  ^  ^'  ^^^* 
the  Christian  and  the  married  name  of  the  legatee  were  blundered,  the 
Lords  being  satisfied  that  no  other  person  than  the  claimant  could  be 
intended.^    Here  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  doctrine  already 
noticed,  that  the  expression  of  intention  to  make  a  testament  will 
not  suflSce.     Upon  the  same  principle,  the  expression  of  intention 
narrabivi  to  leave  a  bequest  will  not  constitute  one,  if  it  be  not  also 
done  in  terms  which  a  Court  of  Law  can  sustain  as  carrying  the  inten- 
tion into  effect.    But,  where  taking  the  whole  deed  together,  effect 
could  be  given  to  the  intention,  such  effect  has  been  accorded,  although 
apparently  at  variance  with  the  operative  clauses  of  the  deed ;  Grant  13  D.  805. 
y.  Grant,  1st  March  1851. 

With  regard  to  au  error  respecting  the  property  of  what  is  con-  Lepatum  rei 
veyed,  which  is  termed  legatum  reiaiiencs — when  a  testator  bequeaths  ^'^*^^^' 
what  belongs  to  another,  if  he  knew  that  it  was  not  her  own,  the 
bequest  is  valid,  to  the  effect  of  obliging  the  executor  to  make  it 
good  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  supposed  that  it  was  his  own,  the 
legacy  is  void,  because  it  is  presumed  he  would  not  have  burdened 
his  legal  representative,  had  he  known  the  truth. 

Upon  the  same  principle  of  giving  the  utmost  effect  to  the  testa-  Leoact  op 
tor's  intention,  a  legacy  of  heritage  will  receive  effect,  provided  the  ^^"''^***- 
intention  of  the  testator  be  clear,  the  error  being  only  in  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  and  provided  also  that  it  is  claimed  as  against  a  party 
taking  benefit  by  deeds  of  the  testator.     This  is  under  the  doctrine  of 
approbate  and  reprobate,  the  import  of  which  is,  that  the  same  party 
is  not  permitted  on  the  one  hand  to  maintain  the  validity  of  a  deed 
by  taking  benefit  under  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repudiate  it  in 
another  particular,  so  as  to  disappoint  the  testator's  intention  clearly 
expressed;  Dw^das  v.  Dundas,  14th  January  1829;  affirmed,  22d7S.24i; 
December  1830.     The  previous  authorities  are  referred  to  in  thoApp^ieo. 
report  of  this  case. 

The  legatum  liberationis  is  a  legacy  of  what  the  legatee  may  be  Legatum 
owing  to  the  testator  at  his  death,  and  it  effectually  frees  the  legatee  ^***'^»^'***- 

*  A  legacy  to  a  defined  class,  e»g,j  ''to  all  mj  creditors  of  whatever  sums  shall  he  neces- 
**  stLTj  for  making  full  payment  of  the  halances  remaining  due  to  them,  as  the  same  shall  he 
"  aet  forth  in  a  list  which  I  intend  to  leave,"  does  not  fall  for  want  of  such  a  list ;  iS^ot  v.  17  D.  840. 
PenniSfeookf  12th  June  1855.  A  legacy  to  "  the  heirs  or  successors  "  of  A.  is  a  legacy  to  the 
heir  or  executor-otioio  of  A.,  and  not  to  an  heir  or  executor  nominated  hy  him  hy  deed ; 
Blair  v.  Blair,  16th  November  1849.  12  D.  97. 
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of  the  sums  which  shall  be  in  his  hands  at  that  time  properly  as 
debtor,  but  it  will  not  give  him  a  right  to  the  testator's  money,  vHich 
he  may  happen  to  have  merely  as  a  hand  in  passing  it,  or  in  tern- 

M.  8108 ;         porary  deposit ;  Gfraham  y.  Denniston,  22d  June  1 792. 

^^^^^  Legacies  are  divided  into  three  classes — universal,  general,  and 

special : — 

ITvivBMAL  A  universal  legacy  includes  the  whole  moveable  property  of  the 

LBOAciEs.  deceased,  excepting  heirship  moveables.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
party  receiving  such  a  bequest  is  called  universal  legatary,  and,  if 
his  right  is  burdened  with  legacies  to  others,  he  is  the  residu&ry 
legatee.  But,  in  order  that  a  legacy  may  be  truly  universal,  it  must 
be  unqualified,  and,  if  words  of  a  restricted  application  are  used,  or 
particulars  enumerated,  the  legacy  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  of 
the  terms  so  employed,  and  even,  if  general  words  be  added,  these 
will  be  interpreted  to  include  things  of  the  same  sort  as  have  alreadjr 
been  specified  by  restricted  or  particular  description.  Thus  a  legacy 
of  one's  whole  moveable  goods  and  gear  does  not  include  cash,  be- 
cause the  terms  '*  goods  and  gear"  apply  by  technical  usage  only  to 

M.  2322.  corpora  mobUia,  and  do  not  include  nomina  ddntorum ;  Eraser  v. 

Smith,  9th  July  1776.     Here  the  words  ''all  moveable  goods  and 
"  gear "  were  held  not  to  include  a  banker's  promissory-note.     The 

M.  2325.  same  was  ruled  in  Earl  of  Fife  v.  Mackenzie,  14th  May  1795,  where 

M.  2303.  the  expression  was  "  moveable  goods,  gear,  and  effects."  In  M'Nab 
V.  Spittal,  30th  May  1797,  a  disposition  of  a  house,  with  the  whole 
plenishing  and  household  furniture  and  every  article  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  contained  in  it,  was  held  nofc  to  give  the  disponee  right 

Hume,  p.  267.  to  money  or  documents  of  debt  found  in  the  house ;  and,  in  Dunbar^s 
Trustees  v.  Dunbar,  15th  January  1808,  a  bequest  in  these  terms, 
all  my  plate  and  horses  and  moveables  whatsoever,  and  all  pay  and 
arrears  of  pay,"  was  held  not  to  include  a  bond  for  borrowed  money.^ 
A  universal  legatee  is  of  course  liable,  not  only  for  the  legacies  with 
which  he  may  be  burdened,  but  for  the  testator's  whole  debts,  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  moveable  property.  Where 
one  bequeathed  the  wniversitas  of  his  property,  heritable  and  moveable, 
to  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  forfeiting  the  share  of  any  one  of  them 
who  should  challenge  his  will — one  of  the  brothers  (the  heir-at-law) 
reduced  the  settlement,  and  so  forfeited  his  third.  It  was  held,  that 
the  forfeited  share  accresced  to  the  two  remaining  disponees,  and  did 
not  fall  to  be  divided  among  the  next  of  kin  as  intestate  succession, 
because  such  accretion  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  testator's 

14  D.  146.        intention  ;  Nisbet's  Trustees  v.  Nisbet,  6th  December  1851. 

A  general  legacy  is  that  which  bestows  a  sum  without  designating 

*  A  bequest  of  the  interest  of  a  capital  sum  not  speciallj  conveyed,  does  not  neoessarily 
imply  a  right  to  the  capital,  althongh  it  may  indicate  an  intention  to  convey  it.    See  Loid 
23  D.  227.  Cowan's  opinion  in  Sanderson's  Executors  v.  Kerr^  2lBt  December  1860. 
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any  particular  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  paid.  It  does  not,  there-  General 
fore,  give  to  the  legatee  any  real  right.  He  cannot  take  direct  pos-  ^^^^^^^ 
session,  as  a  universal  legatee  can,  of  the  whole  estate  when  there  is 
no  executor,  or  a  special  legatee  of  the  particular  thing  or  fund  be- 
queathed to  him.  The  right  conferred  by  a  general  legacy  is  a  claim 
or  right  of  action  against  the  executor,  who  will  be  forced  to  pay,  if 
he  have  sufficient  funds  arising  from  the  estate  after  deduction  of 
debts.  As  the  general  legacy  is  a  burden  upon  the  whole  estate,  it 
must  suffer  an  abatement  in  proportion  with  other  legacies  of  the 
same  nature,  should  there  be  a  deficiency  of  funds  to  satisfy  the  whole 
after  payment  of  debts  and  expenses. 

A  special  legacy  is  a  bequest  of  a  particular  fund  or  article,  so  Spegul 
specified  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  testator's  moveable  ^^^^^^^ 
estate.     It  operates,  therefore,  as  a  conveyance  to  the  legatee,  whose 
right  by  virtue  of  the  legacy  is  complete,  so  that  he,  and  not  the 
executor,  is  the  proper  party  to  claim  and  recover  it ;  Gray  v.  Cock-  m.  8062. 
ium,  27th  December  1 711.     Here  a  special  legatee  was  held  entitled, 
in  preference  to  the  executor,  to  do  diligence  for  the  contents  of  a 
bond  bequeathed  to  him.     A  special  legatee,  therefore,  has  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  fund  bequeathed  to  him,  and  suffers  no  abatement, 
though  there  be  a  deficiency  of  funds  to  satisfy  the  general  legacies ; 
The  Breadcdbane  Trustees  v.  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  26th  May  1842.  4  D.  1259. 
Here  a  bequest  of  the  free  proceeds  of  certain  estates  was  held  to  be 
a  special  legacy,  and  not  liable  to  be  encroached  upon  for  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities  bequeathed,  to  liquidate  which  the  testator  had 
left  other  funds  of  sufficient  amount.     Where,  however,  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  testator's  whole  property  are  bequeathed,  that  is  not 
a  special  legacy,  and  it  is  subject  to  deduction  of  other  annual  pay- 
ments devised  by  the  testator;  Currie  y.  Threshie,  4th  July  1846.  SD.  1021. 
The  special  legacy,  however,  is  liable  for  the  testator's  debts,  because 
no  one  can  make  gratuitous  bequests  to  the  prejudice  of  his  credi- 
tors ;  and  on  that  account,  when  the  special  legatee  institutes  an 
action  to  recover  the  fund  or  article  bequeathed  to  him,  the  executor 
must  be  made  a  party  to  the  suit,  in  order  that  it  may  appear,  whether  Special 
the  testator's  debts  are  sufficiently  provided  for  by  funds  exclusive  of  Jlgyo^ED  by 
the  special  legacy.     This  legacy,  like  all  others,  may  be  revoked,  but  general 
it  is  not  presumed  to  be  revoked  by  a  posterior  general  disposition  or  8=t»'^^*«»'''- 
settlement  of  the  testator's  property,  such  general  conveyance  being 
held  to  be  granted  undet*  burden  of  the  legacy  ;  Thomson  v.  LyeU,  15  S.  32. 
18th  November  1836.     But,  if  the  subject  bequeathed  perish,  or  is  If  subject 
extinguished,  the  legacy  is  lost,  unless  an  equivalent  be  provided,  or  ^"^"• 
the  executor  directed  to  make  it  up  ;  Pagan  or  Plomer  v.  Pagan,  16  S.  383. 
26th  Januaiy  1838.     Here  a  bequest  of  £1000  was  held  to  be  an- 
nulled or  adeemed — that  is,  taken  away — the  bond  having  been  paid 
by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  debtor  during  the  testator's  life  ;  and 
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on  the  same  principle,  a  house  having  been  sold  by  the  testator,  after 
he  had  disponed  it  mortis  catudy  the  legatee  was  unsuccessful  in 
claiming  the  price  as  a  surrogatum;  Gudmers  v.  Chalmers^  19th 
November  1851. 

A  special  legacy  of  a  moveable  bond  is  revoked  by  implication,  if 
an  heritable  bond  shall  afterwards  be  taken  by  the  testator  for  the 
same  debt,  unless  the  testator  shall  expressly  direct  that  this  effect 
shall  not  take  place ;  and  there  is  also  implied  revocation  of  a  legacy 
bequeathed  out  of  a  certain  subject,  if  that  subject  be  afterwards 
sold  ;  Paul  v.  Paul's  Trustees,  5th  July  1821. 

The  use  of  the  words  "  free  "  or  "  clear,"  as  descriptive  of  a  legacy, 
is  now  held  to  produce  the  important  effect  of  relieving  the  legatee  of 
legacy  duty,  either  epithet  being  held  to  import  an  intention  on  the 
testator's  part  to  impose  that  burden  upon  the  rest  of  his  estate.  It 
was  so  decided  in  the  case  of  a  "  free  yearly  annuity  ;"  Bullock  v. 
Beaton,  8th  February  1853;  and,  according  to  the  English  authori- 
ties upon  which  this  decision  proceeded,  the  word  *'  clear"  has  the 
same  effect  as  "  free."* 


CoHDinOH 
MUST  BE 
PURIFIED. 


A  8.  306. 


4  S.  776. 


Conditional  Legacies. — ^When  conditions  are  attached  to  legacies, 
these  must  be  purified — ^that  is,  the  stipulations  which  they  contain 
must  be  fulfilled,  because  the  ground  upon  which  the  bequest  depends 
does  not  otherwise  eiist.  Thus  a  legacy  granted  in  contemplation 
of  services  to  be  performed  is  conditional  upon  the  performance ; 
Henderson  v.  Stuart,  13th  December  1825.  Here  one  sum  of  £500 
was  left  to  a  party  on  the  ground  of  friendship,  and  another  sum  of 
£105  to  the  same  person,  as  a  recompense  for  managing  the  testa- 
tor's testamentary  affairs  for  which  he  was  named  a  trustee.  The 
legatee  having  declined  to  act,  he  was  found  not  entitled  to  the 
second  legacy,  and  to  the  first  only  by  a  majority  of  the  Court,  as  it 
had  been  left  to  him  under  the  description  of  trustee ;  and,  iji  Steven- 
son  V.  Macvntyre,  30th  June  1826,  shares  of  the  residue  of  an  estate 
were  directed  to  be  payable  in  liferent,  provided  no  sister  of  the 
testator  should  appear  and  claim  within  five  years,  and  they  were 
held  to  lapse  by  the  death  of  the  legatee,  appointed  to  receive  the 
liferent,  before  the  end  of  the  five  years. 

Survivance  is  an  implied  condition  of  a  legacy.  When  a  legatee 
dies,  therefore,  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  becomes  void,  because 
the  presumed  cause  of  granting  is  regard  to  the  legatee  himself ; 


21  D.  15. 


*  The  Income-Tax  Act,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35,  provides  that  all  contracta,  etc.,  made  or 
entered  into  for  payment  of  anj  rent  or  annual  payment  in  foil,  wxthont  allowing  dednction 
for  income-tax,  shall  be  utterly  void.  Accordingly,  no  words  can  relieve  an  annuitant  from 
the  burden  of  income*tax.  It  was  so  found  in  the  case  of  Blair  t.  AUen^  1 7th  November 
1858.  The  question  is  still  undecided  whether  a  man  may  legally  bind  himself  or  his 
representatives  to  repay  to  an  annuitant  or  creditor  what  may  be  deducted  for  income-tax. 
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MiUherforda  v.  TurnlyuU,  SOth  May  1821.    Here  property  having  been  i  s.  37. 
bequeathed  by  a  brother  to  his  three  sisters,  the  share  of  one  of  them 
lapsed  by  her  predecease.     From  this  doctrine,  that  a  legacy  lapses,  Legatee  mtt6t 
unless  the  legatee  survives  the  testator,  it  follows,  that  the  executors  ^^^^*  ^^■' 
or  other  representatives  of  the  legatee  can  have  no  claim  to  the 
legacy,  for  they  can  only  claim  as  representing  the  legatee,  but  no 
right  transmits  to  representatives,  which  was  not  vested  in  him  whom 
they  represent     Hence  it  follows,  that  a  legatee  cannot  assign  before 
the  testator's  death,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Bedwells  f.  C. 
and  Tates  v.  Tod,  2d  December  1819;  and  the  same  principle  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  Olendinning  and  Oaimt  v.  Walker,  SOth  Novem-  4  S.  237. 
ber  1825,  where,  a  legatee  having  died  before  the  term  of  payment, 
the  legacy  became  payable  to  his  children,  and  it  was  found  that  his 
creditors  could  not  claim  it,  because  it  had  never  vested  in  him,  and 
the  children  took,  not  as  representing  him,  but  as  conditional  insti- 
tutes.    But,  if  the  legatee  survive  the  testator,  the  legacy  vests  a  LEoxcnss,  as  a 
fnorte  testatoris,  and,  if  not  received  by  him,  it  goes  to  his  represen-  ^™^^^^'^' 
tatives,  although  his  heirs  may  not  have  been  mentioned.     The  rule  testatoris, 
is  the  same  with  respect  to  a  legacy  left  to  one  person  in  liferent 
and  another  in  fee.     If  the  legatee  to  whom  the  fee  is  destined,  and 
who  is  called  a  fiar,  survive  the  testator,  the  fee  vests  in  him  im- 
mediately, and  descends  to  his  representatives  by  his  will  or  by  the 
act  of  the  law,  although  he  may  die  before  the  liferenter.     So  it  was 
expressly  found  in  TurnbvU  v.  TumbuU,  28th  July  1778;  and,  in  M.  8099. 
Forbes  v.  Luckie,  26th  January  1838,  it  was  held  to  be  clear  as  a  16  8.374. 
general  rule,  that  where  a  testator  leaves  funds  to  one  in  liferent  and 
to  another  in  fee,  the  fee  will  not  be  prevented  from  immediately 
vesting  by  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  period  of  paying  to  the 
fiar  is  postponed  till  after  the  death  of  the  liferenter.     Other  autho- 
rities to  the  same  effect  are  referred  to  in  this  report.     In  Cochrane  17  D.  103. 
V.  Cochrane's  Executors,  29th  November  1854,  a  testator  appointed 
his  trustees  to  pay  a  sum  of  £150,  and  a  portion  of  his  residue,  to 
''  John  Cochrane  or  his  heirs "  six  months  after  his  decease,  and 
*'  when  the  same  is  free  from  the  liferent  of  my  said  spouse.''    The 
Court  held,  that  the  special  legacy  and  share  of  residue  vested  in 
John  Cochrane  by  his  survivance  of  the  testator,  and  were  trans- 
missible by  his  will,  although  he  predeceased  the  liferenter.^     But 

^  In  tbe  case  of  Newbigging  v.  PurseUt  9th  March  1853,  a  testator  made  over  his  estate  15  D.  489. 
to  his  nephew  in  trast  for  payment  of  dehts,  and  certain  annuities,  and,  after  satisfying  these 
aimnities,  for  payment  of  the  annual  produce  to  the  nephew  himself  during  his  life.    "  Afler 
"  executing  the  purpoBen  of  the  trust,"  the  free  residue  was  declared  to  pertain  and  helong  to 
the  nephew  and  his  heirs,  whom  failing  to  other  parties.    The  nephew  having  predeceased 
Kme  of  the  annuitants,  it  was  held,  that  he  had  a  vested  interest  prior  to  his  death,  and  that 
the  estate  was  conveyed  hy  his  settlement,  the  vesting  of  the  fee  not  heing  suspended  till 
the  death  of  the  annuitants.    This  decision  was  affirmed  10th  May  1855,  and  the  Judges  in  2  Macq.  App. 
the  Court  of  Appeal  founded  strongly,  in  support  of  the  vesting  in  the  nephew,  on  the  facts,  273. 
that  the  party,  who  was  to  have  a  heneficial  interest,  was  made  the  trustee,  and  that  personal 
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when  it  is  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  that  the  testator  did 
not  intend  to  confer  a  vested  right  before  the  end  of  the  liferent,  the 
legacy  does  not  vest  previously ;  Newton  v.  HhotMony  27th  January 
1849.  There  the  interest  of  a  sum  was  directed  to  be  paid  to  one 
during  her  life,  and  at  her  demise  £500  "to  be  equally  divided 
*'  between  my  two  nieces  or  the  survivor  of  them."  It  was  held 
clear,  that  one  of  the  nieces,  who  died  before  the  liferentriz,  had  no 
power  to  assign  the  half,  which  would  have  been  payable  had  she 
survived.  When  a  legacy  ia  payable  after  the  death  of  two  persons  it 
vests,  if  the  legatee  survive  one  of  them ;  WaUctce  v.  Wallaces^  28th 
January  1807.  Here  a  legacy  was  left  to  A.,  payable  at  the  death  of 
the  longest  liver  of  the  testator  and  his  wife.  A«  survived  the  testa- 
tor, but  predeceased  his  wife,  and  the  legacy  was  held  to  have  vested. 
This  is  a  decision  of  leading  authority,  and  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  discussion  of  such  casea  See  also  the  case  of  Sterling  v.  Baird's 
TnufteeSf  12th  November  1851.  In  the  analogous  case  of  Johns  or 
Mackenzie  v.  Monro's  Trustees,  29  th  November  1833,  a  legacy  was 
bequeathed  to  A.,  payable  at  the  first  term  after  the  expiry  of  twelve 
months  from  the  death  of  the  testator  and  B.,  with  interest  from  the 
first  term  after  the  testator's  death.  The  legatee  survived  .the  testar 
tor,  but  died  before  B.  The  legacy  was  held,  looking  especially  at 
the  direction  that  interest  should  accrue  from  the  testator  s  death,  to 
have  vested  upon  that  event,  although  the  capital  was  not  payable 
until  the  death  of  B.  But,  if  expressions  are  used  indicating  an 
intention,  that  the  legacy  shall  not  vest,  unless  the  legatee  survive 
both  parties,  such  expressions  will  suspend  the  vesting,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lawson  v.  Stewart,  24th  Januaiy  1826,  where  it  was  stipulated, 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  legatee's  death  before  the  survivor,  his  legacy 
should  fall  or  belong  to  his  executors  or  next  of  kin ;  the  legatee 
having  predeceased  the  survivor,  it  was  held  not  to  have  vested,  and 
not,  therefore,  to  be  claimable  by  his  creditors,  but  payable  to  his 

Support  op  obligations  were  imposed  upon  bim  in  favour  of  annaitants,  wbicb  proTed  tbat  be  wasst 
THE  TKOTiKo  IH  once  to  have  a  fee,  in  order  to  answer  tboee  obligations.  Tbe  Lord  Cbancellor  (Crahwobth) 
B  RBP  EW.  remarked,  that,  aJtbongb  tbe  doctrine  of  suspension  of  vesting  may  certainly  be  made  appli- 
cable to  tbe  case  of  an  annuUy,  as  well  as  to  tbat  of  a  liferent^  it  requires  mncb  stnnger 
language  to  indicate  an  intention  to  suspend  vesting  in  tbe  former  case  tban  in  thatof  a  Ufe- 
rent.  In  tbe  case  of  Watson  v.  M^DovgaU^  3d  Jane  1856|  a  testator  appointed  a  liferent  of 
bis  estate  to  bis  widow,  and  after  ber  deatb  appointed  it  to  be  divided  among  sucb  of  his 
nepbews  and  nieces  as  sbould  tben  be  alive.  By  codicil  be  restricted  bis  widow's  rigbt  to 
an  annuity,  and  directed  bis  trustees  to  make  an  interim  payment  at  a  certain  term  afUrliis 
deatb,  "  to  my  nepbews  and  nieces  tben  alive,  and  tbe  children  of  sucb  of  tbem  as  may  be 
"  dead  ;'*  tbe  balance  of  tbe  yearly  produce,  after  satisfying  tbe  widow's  annuity,  was  also 
to  be  paid  "  to  my  said  nepbews  and  nieces,  and  tbeir  children,  as  aforesaid."  The  residue 
tbe  trustees  were  directed  to  pay  at  tbe  wife's  deatb  "  to  and  in  favour  of  my  said  nepbews 
*'  and  nieces  or  tbeir  children  aforesaid,  in  the  terms  before  directed.'*  It  was  held,  that 
tbe  residue  vested  in  such  of  tbe  nepbews  and  nieces  as  survived  tbe  term  fixed  for  making 
the  interim  payment,  and  did  not  lapse  by  such  nepbews  and  nieces  predeceasing  tbe  sb- 
nuitant.    It  was  a  case  of  morata  soJutio  merely  for  tbe  convenience  of  tbe  estate. 


4  8.  384. 


18  D.  971. 
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executor  as  conditional  institute.  The  testator's  intention,  that  the 
legacy  shall  vest,  though  not  expressly  stated,  may  be  indicated  by 
powers  conferred  on  the  legatee,  as,  for  instance,  the  faculty  to 
test  or  assign.  Where  such  powers  are  conferred,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  legacy  vests,  unless  there  be  a  clear  expression  of  in* 
tention  that  it  shall  not  vest ;  Clark's  Executors  v.  Paterson,  5th  i4 1).  i4i. 
December  1851. 

The  effect  of  lapsing  by  predecease  of  the  legatee  is  taken  off,  if  Lbqagit  to 
the  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  him,  and  his  heirs  or  executors.     When  !!1*^*  ^°  °° 

,         ^    ,      ,  ,-  HBIB8  DOBS  HOT 

so  conceived  it  is  not  evacuated  by  the  legatee's  death  before  that  of  lapse  by  leoa- 
the  testator,  but  passes  upon  the  testator's  death  to  the  legatee's  ™g^^"^"' 
next  of  kin,  not  by  virtue  of  any  right  derived  from  the  legatee,  for 
he  never  had  any  right  to  transmit^  but  in  their  own  right  as  condi- 
tional institutes.    This  is  shown  precisely  by  the  case  of  Henry  v.  2  S«  725. 
Grant,  19th  February  1824.     This  decision  shows  likewise  that  the 
will  of  a  legatee  who  predeceases  the  testator  does  not  carry  the 
legacy,  because  it  was  never  vested  in  him.     In  the  case  of  Fyffe  v.  3  D.  1205. 
Fyffe,  13th  July  1841,  a  sum  was  bequeathed  to  A.  B*,  with  power 
to  divide  among  his  children,  and,  failing  such  division,  to  belong 
to  the  children.    The  legatee  having  predeceased  the  testator,  the 
legacy  was  held  to  be  vested  in  the  children  as  conditional  institutes. 

From  the  authorities  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  evident  that  Diffebbncb  as 
there  is  a  clear  difference  as  to  vesting,  between  a  legacy  and  a  pro-  "^  ▼■wino  bb- 
vision  to  a  child.     The  provision  lapses  by  the  death  of  the  child  cxes  and  fbo^ 
without  issue  before  the  grantor,  although  conceived  in  favour  of^*"^^*™ 

CHILDRKN 

himself  and  his  heirs  and  assignees,  it  being  presumed,  from  the 
nature  of  the  deed,  that  the  provision  is  personal  to  the  child,  and 
that  the  substitution  of  heirs  and  assignees  is  conditional  upon  the 
provision  becoming  vested  in  him.  On  the  contrary,  when  heirs  are 
inserted  in  a  legacy,  that  is  not  presumed  to  proceed  from  favour  to 
the  legatee,  but  from  favour  to  the  heirs  themselves,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  held  to  be  conditional  institutes 

Dies  incertus  is  held  as  a  condition  of  a  legacy  when  it  attaches  to  Dies  incertus 
the  legacy  itself;  but  it  is  often  a  question  of  difficulty,  whether  this  Q^^lf^^^ 
condition  does  attach  to  the  legacy  itself,  in  which  case  it  does  not 
vest,  or  whether  it  attaches  merely  to  the  date  of  payment ;  for,  if 
the  latter  be  the  construction,  the  legacy  vests  a  morte  testatorie,  and 
is  transmissible  to  the  representatives  of  the  legatee,  the  uncertainty 
of  time  attaching  only  to  the  date  of  payment.     Every  case  is  to  be  Diffebbnce 
judged  of  by  the  terms  used,  as  indicating  the  intention  of  the  testa-  ti™a^acte« 
tor,  which  it  has  been  said  is  the  polar  star  by  which  the  Court  must  to  the  uoacy, 
be  guided  in  construing  a  will     The  decisions  on  this  subject  have 
been  numerous,  and,  in  some  instances,  apparently  conflicting.   Thus  """•• 
in  Bumets  v.  Forbes^  9th  December  1 783,  £500  being  left  to  A.  B.  M.  sios. 
"  to  be  paid  when  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age,''  the  legacy  was  held  to 
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have  Tested  a  tnorte  tesiatarisy  although  the  legatee  died  before 
reaching  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  decision  proceeded  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  bequest  itself  was  absolute,  and  the  time  specified  onlj 

M.  6340.  morandcB  soluHonis  cautd^  but,  in  Omey  v.  M'Larty,  19th  November 

1798,  there  was  a  legacy  of  £600,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  lega- 
tee till  his  majority  or  marriage,  when  the  principal  was  to  be  paid, 
and  not  sooner.  The  legatee  having  died  before  majority  or  marriage, 
the  legacy  was  held  to  lapse.  The  more  recent  decisions  are  not 
without  occasional  difficulty  in  attempting  to  reconcile  them  with  one 
unvarying  principle,  and  we  shall  content  ounelves  with  referring  to 
such  as  may  be  held  to  be  at  present  authoritative,  and  to  require  the 
Conveyancer's  particular  attention,  as  regulating  the  existing  prac- 
tice. Their  general  tendency  is  to  hold  the  legacy  as  vested,  and  that 
uncertainty  in  the  time  attaches  to  the  date  of  payment,  unless  the 
terms  used  be  such  as  clearly  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  such  was 

M.  S092.  the  testator's  intention.     In  the  case  of  Fowke  v.  Duncans^  1st  March 

1 770,  certain  legacies  were  directed  not  to  be  paid  until  after  the  death 
of  the  testator's  wife,  and  that  was  held  not  to  suspend  the  vesting,  but 

4  D.  1496.  merely  to  be  a  direction  as  to  the  date  of  payment  In  Ralston  v.  RcU- 
stona,  8th  July  1 842,  a  legacy  of  £500  was  left  to  A.,  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  to  B.  and  C,  and  the  survivor,  with  interest  from  six 
months  after  the  testator's  death  payable  to  their  guardians,  and  the 
principal  to  A.  on  attaining  majority,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  decease, 
to  B.  and  C,  or  survivor,  on  attaining  majority.  They  survived  the 
testator,  but  died  in  pupilarity.     The  legacy  was  held  to  have  vested 

4  D.  1503.  in  A.,  and  descended  to  his  next  of  kin ;  and,  in  WUson  v.  Wilsony 
9th  July  1842,  a  sum  was  bequeathed  to  two  sons,  with  a  provision 
•that  the  interest  should  be  paid  to  their  mother  during  their  minority, 
and  the  principal  to  themselves  only  on  attaining  majority.  The 
legacy  was  held  to  vest,  so  that  one  of  the  sons  who  died  in  minority 

PRnsuMpnoir  could  bequeath  his  share.  The  two  last  cases  were  decided  in  different 
Divisions  of  the  Court,  and  may  be  held  conclusive  with  regard  to  the 
general  rule  already  stated,  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the 
legacy  being  vested  ;  and  that  an  uncertain  time,  stated  merely  as  a 
time,  and  not  as  a  condition,  refers  only  to  the  date  of  payment   On 

2  D.  298.         the  other  hand,  in  Provan  v.  Provan,  14th  January  1840,  and  in 

2  D.  1038.  Johnston  v  .Johnston,  9  th  June  1840,  there  was,  in  both  cases,  a  trust, 
and  the  trustees  were  directed  to  pay  an  annuity,  and  after  the  an- 
nuitant's decease  to  uplift  and  divide  the  principal  sum  among  the 
annuitant's  children.  This  legacy  was  held  not  to  vest  in  the  chil- 
dren during  the  annuitant's  life,  altering  Lord  Mokgrbiff's  interloca- 
tor  in  both  cases.  The  points  to  be  remarked  here  are,  that  there 
was  a  trust,  whereby  the  fee  might  be  held  vested  in  the  trustees,  and 
that  the  direction  of  payment  to  the  legatees  presupposed  the  expi- 
ration of  the  annuity.    It  was  in  the  one  case  "  afier  the  annuitant'i 
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"  decease  to  upliji  and  divide"  and  in  the  other  "  six  months  after  the 
^'  death  of  the  annuitant  to  pay  ;'  and  it  was  held,  that  there  was  thus 
DO  room  to  presume  an  intention  upon  the  part  of  the  testator  to  give 
a  fee  to  the  children  before  the  expiration  of  the  annuities.  In  John-- 
ston,  the  circumstance  of  the  sum  being  given  to  the  children  as  a 
class,  and  not  nominatim,  was  considered  important,  as  indicating,  in 
conjunction  with  the  direction  to  divide  six  months  after  the  annui- 
tant's death,  that  the  testator  did  not  intend  the  shares  to  vest  before 
the  term  of  division.  In  both  these  cases  allusion  was  made  to  a  rule  DsBTiNATioini- 
which  had  been  held  by  Lord  Mongbeiff  and  Lord  Cobbhousb  to^^^ 
furnish  a  principle  for  deciding  such  destinations.  It  was  supposed, 
that,  wherever  the  destination  did  not  stop  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
son appointed  to  the  fee,  but  added  a  substitution  of  heirs  or  other 
persons  (which  is  called  a  destination-over),  then  the  fee  did  not  vest 
until  the  term  of  payment ;  but  that,  whenever  there  was  no  destina- 
tion-over, then  the  fee  vested  immediately.  This  was  the  ground  of 
Lord  Monobeiff's  judgment  in  both  these  cases.  But  it  was  not  en- 
tertained by  the  late  Lord  President  Botlb  and  the  other  Judges 
then  in  the  Second  Division,  who  held,  that  the  general  rule  of  regard 
to  the  testator's  intention  was  not  qualified  by  the  principle  referred 
to,  although  the  fact  of  there  being  a  destination-over  or  not  would 
form  an  element  to  be  considered  in  construing  intention. 

In  legacies  to  children  and  grandchildren,  where  the  heirs  or  issue  Conditio  si  Hne 
of  the  l^atee  are  not  mentioned,  there  is  a  presumption  of  pietas  ^^JJ^^^ 
potema,  which  gives  the  bequest  to  the  issue  of  the  legatee,  although  Tioir. 
not  named.    The  testator  is  held  to  have  intended,  although  he  does 
not  say  so,  that  if  the  legatee  first  named  left  issue,  they  should  come 
in  place  of  their  father ;  and  any  substitution  to  a  third  party,  there- 
fore, is  held  to  be  made  under  the  implied  condition,  si  sine  liberis 
^  iecesserit — «.e.,  that  the  substitution  is  to  take  efiect  only  in  the  event 
of  the  son  or  grandson  dying  without  issue.     Distinct  examples  of  the 
operation  of  this  principle  are  presented  in  Magistrates  of  Montrose  M.  6398. 
V.  Scbertson^  21st  November  1738,  and  in  Neilson  v.  BaiUiSy  4th  June  i  a  458. 
1S22.    Recently  the  rule  has  been  extended  to  relatives  in  the  colla- 
teral degree,  as  in  Christie  v.  Patersons,  5th  July  1822,  where  it  was  ^  8. 643. 
held  to  give  right  to  the  issue  of  a  predeceasing  cousin-german.     For- 
n^erly,  it  was  held,  that,  if  issue  should  exist  after  the  date  of  the 
settlement,  and  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  that  circumstance 
fthould  suffice  to  exclude  the  condition.     This,  however,  was  not 
r^arded  per  se  as  conclusive  in  the  cases  oi  Marquis  of  Montrose  See  supra, 
Mid  of  Neilsony  already  cited,  and  there  are  important  observations  P-  ^'^^• 
on  this  point  in  the  report  of  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  Diron,  where 
1^  was  decided  that,  if  the  parent   be  named,   although  he  have 
issue  when  the  bequest  is  made,  and  no  reference  be  made  to  his 
children,  still  the  rule  si  sine  liberis  gives  the  succession  to  them- 
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14  D.  938;       Dixon  Y.  Broun  or  Dixon,  10th  June  1836,  aflBrmed  9th  February 

2  Rob.  App.  1.   jg^i 

When  a  legacy  is  given  to  two  persons,  the  effect  depends  upon 
the  terms  used.  If  it  be  given  to  them  jointly  the  shares  are  equal, 
and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  one,  the  whole  accrues  to  the  survivor, 
because  by  the  terms  of  the  bequest  the  whole  is  given  to  each.  So, 
in  TvUocha  v.  Wdak^  23d  November  1838,  a  sum  being  given  to  A. 
and  B.  in  liferent  during  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  on  the  death  of 
one  of  them  the  whole  liferent  was  held  to  belong  to  the  survivor, 
because  bequeathed  without  severance  or  partition.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  legacy  is  to  two  persons  equally  between  them,  or  a 
half  to  each,  the  share  of  one  who  predeceases  will  lapse,  because  by 
M.  8101.  the  terms  used,  no  more  than  a  half  is  given  to  each  ;  Rose  v.  Roees, 

10  S.  597.        15th  January  1782  ;  Torrie  v.  Munaie,  Slst  May  1832. 


XXBT1TUTE8. 


3  D.  1207. 


Ih  LEOACTSf  Substitution  in  Legacies, — It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  rules, 
'^BxoKSK^hLY  which  have  already  been  explained  on  the  subject  of  substitution  and 
ooNDiTiovAL      conditional  institution.     Substitution  in  a  legacy  is  the  nomination  of 

another  person  to  receive  it,  if  the  legatee  fail — that  is,  if  he  prede- 
cease the  testator.  In  a  legacy  to  A.,  whom  failing  to  R,  A.  is  the 
institute,  and  R  is  in  ordinary  language  the  substitute.  But  he  is 
not  a  substitute  in  the  strict  legal  acceptation  of  that  term,  because 
if  A.  survive  the  testator,  the  right  of  B.  is  at  an  end.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  in  the  contingency  of  A.  predeceasing  the  testator,  that  R 
acquires  a  substantial  interest,  and  then  he  takes  not  as  substitute, 
but  as  conditional  institute.  Thus,  if  the  institute  take  the  legacy, 
the  substitute's  right  is  completely  evacuated.  Of  this  there  is  a 
strong  example  in  Fyffe  v.  Fyffe,  13th  July  1841,  where  £500  was 
bequeathed  to  A.  to  be  under  the  management  of  B.  and  C.  for  his 
behoof,  and  in  the  event  of  A.'s  death  to  belong  to  B.  and  G  At 
the  date  of  the  bequest,  A.  the  institute  was  insane,  but  he  survived 
the  testator,  and  the  legacy  was  held  to  have  vested,  and  to  be  effec- 
tually conveyed  by  his  testament  executed  before  insanity,  the 
interest  of  B.  and  C.  being  at  an  end  by  his  mere  survivance  of  the 
testator.  And  so  completely  does  the  substitute's  interest  vanish  by 
the  institute's  survivance,  that  the  fund  bequeathed  must  at  the 
testator's  death  be  conveyed  absolutely  to  the  institute,  without  any 
notice  of  the  substitutes  ;  Allans  v.  Fleming,  20th  June  1845. 

A  proper  and  effectual  substitution  may  be  created  by  appointing 
trustees  to  administer  the  fund  to  and  for  behoof  of  the  legatee  and 
substitutes  in  succession.  Of  this  there  is  an  example  in  Duncan, 
Gardner,  and  Balmain  v.  Myles,  etc.,  27th  June  1809  ;  but  the  trus- 
tees must  be  specially  authorised  for  this  purpose.  The  appointment 
of  executors  of  the  will  generally  does  not  constitute  a  trust  effectual 
6  s.  1085.        to  prevent  the  legacy  vesting  in  the  person  first  called  ;  Williamson 
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V.  Cochran,  28th  June  1828  ;  and,  in  Alexander  v.  Alexander,  13th  12  D.  345, 
December  1849,  a  direction  that  the  share  of  a  daughter  should  be 
invested  upon  heritable  security  or  in  the  public  funds,  that  she  might 
receive  the  interest,  her  children  to  be  her  heirs,  was  held  insufficient 
to  create  a  trust,  and,  from  the  terms  used,  the  fee  was  found  to  be 
in  the  daughter. 

But,  while  the  received  rule  is  such  as  has  been  stated,  there  are 
decisions  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  it.  In  Campbell  v,  i  Cr.  and  St. 
Campbell,  17th  February  1743,  Daniel  Campbell,  by  a  will  made  at  ^^* 
sea,  bequeathed  all  his  money  and  effects  to  his  father,  and,  in  case  of 
his  father's  decease,  to  his  sister.  The  father  survived  the  son,  but 
died  a  month  after,  ignorant  of  his  son's  will,  and  leaving  a  general 
disposition  in  favour  of  his  three  children,  executed  five  years  before. 
The  surviving  son  pleaded,  that  the  substitution  by  Daniel  of  the  sister 
was  only  a  conditional  institution,  and  that  the  father  having  survived 
Daniel,  the  property  had  vested  in  the  father,  and  was  carried  by  his 
settlement.  The  Court  of  Session,  however,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
held,  that  the  substitution  in  favour  of  the  sister  continued  to  subsist 
notwithstanding  the  survivance  of  the  father,  and  was  not  evacuated 
by  the  father's  general  disposition,  executed  several  years  before  the 
will  The  father's  ignorance  of  the  son's  death  and  will  was  here  held 
to  exclude  the  idea  that  he  intended  to  convey  the  son's  property  by 
his  own  settlement 

Again,  in  the  case  ofAnnandaie  v.  Macniven,  9th  June  1847,  there  9  !>•  1201, 
is  an  example  of  a  father  directing  his  trustees,  failing  both  his 
daughters,  to  pay  the  residue  to  A.  B.,  eta — and  of  this  being  held  a 
proper  substitution,  giving  the  right  to  A.  B.,  etc.,  though  one  daughter 
survived.  But  she  had  predeceased  the  term  of  payment  mentioned 
by  the  testator. 

Note. — On  payment  of  a  legacy  of  specific  amount,  the  legatee  is  not  bound  to  grant  a 
ionnal  discharge,  and  to  pay  the  executor's  agent  an  ad  valorem  fee  for  preparing  it.    A 
•imple  receipt  is  sufficient.    This  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Fleming  ▼.  Brovm^  6th  Feb-  33  D.  443. 
nary  1861.    The  Lord  President  obsenred,  that  the  case  of  a  residuary  legatee  is  different, 
l^ecaue  receiving  the  residue  implies  adoption  of  the  administration  of  the  trustees. 
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THE  WRITINGS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION,  TRANSMISSION,  AND 

EXTINCTION  OP  HERITABLE  RIGHTS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THB  ORIGIN  AND  HI8T0BT  OF  THB  FEUDAL  SYSTEM — FEUDAL  SYSTEM  AS 
MODIFIED  IK  SCOTLAND — ANCIENT  MODE  OF  CONSTITUTING  THB  FEUDAL 
RELATION. 

Irbuptioxb  op       I.  Origin  and  history  of  feudal  system, — The  feudal  system  in  its 
THE  BARBA-       maturo  form  was  the  result  of  the  confusion  and  changes  which  fol- 

Rum  nrro  THE  m  i      • 

TERRiroRiEs  OP  lowcd  tho  ovcrthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire.     That  great  revolution 
•  was  produced  by  the  conflict  of  races  opposed  to  each  other  by  diver- 

sity of  origin,  habits,  and  character.  The  mountain  chains  which 
separate  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  formed 
the  grand  territorial  limit  between  the  civilized  portion  of  the  world 
and  the  barbarian  tribes.  That  barrier  was  first  surmounted  by  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  from  the  north  of  Germany,  whose  inroads  in 
the  time  of  Marius  alarmed  even  the  capital ;  but  they  were  checked 
by  him  and  destroyed.  Afterwards  the  discipline  and  prowess  of 
Rome  under  Julius  Csesar  subjugated  Gaul,  with  part  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  fortune  which  smiled  upon  her  arms  made 
her  the  arbitress  of  nations  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphratea  But 
even  the  annals  of  her  conquests  in  their  time  of  greatest  success 
exhibit  the  beginnings  of  the  process  of  irruption,  which  ended  in  her 

Cadbm  op^^      fall.     The  causes  of  that  overwhelming  invasion  are  to  be  found  in 

the  severity  of  the  northern  climate — the  barbarity  of  the  German 
tribes — their  passion  for  war,  and  predatory  habits — and  the  irresisti- 
ble attraction  which  the  inhabitants  of  rude  and  inhospitable  regions 
found  in  the  rich  fields  of  Gaul  and  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy.  The 
operation  of  these  causes  is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  31st  chapter 
of  the  1st  book  of  CsBsar's  Commentary  de  bello  OaUicOy  where  he 
describes  a  secret  interview  with  a  deputation  from  Gaul.  They 
represented  to  him,  that  the  whole  nation  was  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions— that,  after  a  protracted  contest  with  each  other,  one  of  these 
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factions,  the  Arvemi  and  Sequani,  had  at  last  called  in  the  aid  of 
German  mercenaries,  of  whom  accordingly  about  15,000  had  crossed 
the  Khine.     But  no  sooner,  they  said,  did  these  savages  gaze  upon 
the  fields  and  wealth  of  the  Gauls,  than  they  became  enamoured  of 
them,  and  brought  over  more  of  their  countrymen  to  the  number  in 
all  of  120,000.     Hence,  what  gained  at  first  the  pre-eminence  for  the 
Sequani  eventually  proved  their  ruin ;  for  Ariovistus,  a  king  of  the 
Germans,  settled  in  their  territory,  which  was  the  richest  in  all  Gaul, 
appropriated  a  third  part  of  the  land,  and  by  and  by  demanded  one 
of  the  remaining  two-thirds  for  an  expected  tribe  of  his  countrymen. 
This  barbarian  had  so  deeply  impressed  the  minds  of  the  Sequani  by 
his  power  and  cruelty,  that  the  members  of  the  deputation  from  that 
tribe  could  find  no  utterance  for  their  abject  misery,  but  hung  their 
heads  in  mute  remembrance  of  his  savage  ferocity.     From  this  crush- 
ing tyranny,  the  vanquished  sought  a  refuge  in  the  aid  and  milder 
rule  of  the  civilized  Empress  of  the  World.     Then  we  have  the  saga- 
cious and  prophetical  anticipations  of  Csesar,  who,   besides  other 
motives  for  his  interposition,  perceived,  that,  if  he  did  not  interfere, 
the  gradual  influx  of  the  Germans  must  prove  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  Roman  power,  since  such  hordes  of  savages  after  occupying  the 
whole  of  Gaul  would  never  be  restrained  from  advancing  into  Pro- 
vence, and  thence  into  Italy. 

This  contest  was  long  protracted,  and  there  is  no  period  of  history  Character  of 
which  presents  features  of  greater  interest.    The  combatants  on  one  '^^  ^^^^- 

.1.  M«  •.  .«  RLAK8  And 

side  are  the  tenants  of  those  boundless  regions  sloping  towards  the  Romaks  com- 
north  and  east,  which  receive  only  the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  tem-  ^^^^^• 
pered  by  their  approach  towards  the  arctic  circle.  Nor  has  the  light 
of  civilisation  yet  dawned  here.  Their  virtues  and  habits  are  in 
some  respects  as  stem  as  their  climate.  Their  business  is  war,  and, 
as  they  have  no  local  attachment,  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  con- 
centration of  all  their  energies  upon  the  effort  to  make  the  smiling 
regions  of  the  south  their  own.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  great 
Arbitress  of  the  World  and  Dispenser  of  Civilisation — her  people 
sprung  from  fields  upon  which  the  sun  beats  with  a  direct  and  genial 
glow — confident  in  the  long  possession  of  victory  and  power — and 
commanding  not  only  her  own  proper  resources,  but  those  also  of 
many  provinces  in  the  most  favoured  portions  of  the  earth.  The 
Roman  was  less  hardy  in  person  than  his  antagonist,  by  the  influence 
of  refinement,  as  well  as  of  climate.  Nevertheless,  discipline  and 
skill  prevailed  at  first ;  but  the  influence  of  these  could  not  be  main- 
tained permanently  upon  a  wide  frontier,  and  against  the  incessant 
supplies  of  new  and  hardy  tribes,  which  issued  from  the  forests  of 
Germany,  and  were  gradually  pushed  forward  by  restless  bands  from 
Scythia  and  the  tracts  stretching  into  Asia — that  vast  storehouse, 
which  supplied  successive  nations  to  people  Europe. 
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^^BmjLct  ifor  were  these  the  most  formidable  enemies  the  Empire  had  to 
^*"'  contend  with.  Those  were  to  be  found  in  the  veiy  heart  and  vitals  of 
the  state.  The  hardy  yirtues,  and  native  force  of  mind  bj  which  the 
Roman  power  had  been  built  up,  ceased  to  grow  after  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Empire.  The  subjection  of  public  interests,  and  of  all 
moral  restraints,  to  the  private  objects  of  power,  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  private  virtue.  The  application  of  boundless  wealth  in  prac- 
tising the  lessons  of  oriental  magnificence  and  luxury  hastened  the 
prostration  of  principle  ;  and  thus  the  nourishment  failed  which  alone 
could  have  sustained  the  vigour  requisite  to  endure  and  repel  the 
thickening  onset  of  assailants,  so  numerous  and  powerful  In  drawing 
the  portrait  of  the  Germans,  Taoitus,  in  his  Oertnaniay  has  in  reality 
painted  in  deep  shade  the  Roman  character  also.  Nor  is  there  in 
the  compass  of  literature  a  more  interesting  passage  than  this.  The 
historian,  who  had,  with  a  stem  though  agonizing  fidelity,  portrayed 
the  atrocities  of  a  Tiberius  and  a  Nero,  expresses  in  phrases  of  preg- 
nant significance  the  virtues  of  these  rude  barbarians ;  and,  as  in 
the  Straits  of  Qibraltar  sunken  vessels  ai*e  borne  in  a  direction  op- 
posed to  the  surface  tide,  so  in-  this  dissertation  there  is  implied  in 
almost  every  virtuous  trait  of  the  barbarian  character  a  deep  under- 
current of  indignant  denunciation  of  the  corruptions  at  homa  It 
was  the  enormities  of  an  Agrippina  and  a  Messalina  that  filled  his 
mind,  when  he  extolled  the  severe  observance  among  the  Germans  of 
the  marriage  vow,  and  described  the  punishment  of  faithlessness^ 
after  which  there  could  be  no  attraction  in  beauty,  youth,  or  riches ; 
for  there  no  one  smiled  at  vice,  nor  was  it  reckoned  fashionable  to 
be  the  agent  or  object  of  corruption.  It  was  the  same  horror  which 
gave  point  to  his  distinction  of  punishments — ^public  execution  for 
open  crimes — secret  death  for  unnatural  offences — scelera  ostendi — 
jlagitia  ab&oondi.  No  direct  invective  could  have  expressed  more 
strongly  the  mockery  of  good  laws,  where  there  was  a  total  decay  of 
principle,  than  the  picture  of  the  converse  among  the  Germans,  by 
whom  usury  was  unknown,  and,  therefore,  more  securely  avoided, 
than  if  it  had  been  expressly  forbidden,  and  for  whom  in  their  sim- 
plicity pure  morals  did  more  than  the  best  code  for  others.  It  is  a 
silent  rebuke  of  the  neglect  of  truth  and  faith,  when  he  paints  even 
the  perverted  morality  of  the  savage,  so  eager  at  play,  that,  when 
he  had  lost  all,  he  would  hazard  his  liberty  on  the  last  throw,  and 
become  a  slave,  submitting,  though  younger  and  stronger  ihaii  Ids 
opponent,  to  be  bound  and  sold.  The  life  of  Agrioola  exhibits  the 
same  unceasing  remembrance  of  the  State's  mortal  disease ;  for 
the  removal  by  poison  of  Germanicus,  the  glory  and  hope  of  the 
Empire,  when  his  reputation  had  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius, 
was  the  idea  present  to  the  biographer's  mind,  when  he  rejoiced 
in  the  good  fortune  of  Agricola,  happily  thrown  upon  times  when 
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eminence  was  not  regarded  with  an  evil  eje,  and  renown  was  not 
perilous. 

When  to  the  moral  traits  of  the  barbarians  we  add  their  physical  Phtbical  qua. 
condition  and  habits  of  life  (and  this  is  conducive  to  our  main  design,  bImarL™^ 
in  giving  an  idea  of  the  spirit  upon  which  the  feudal  system  was 
reared),  we  shall  find  these  equally  fatal  to  the  Roman  hopes.  Bom 
under  a  climate  gloomy  and  severe  (which  Tacitus  regards  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  they  were  indigenous,  since  no  one  would  leave 
any  other  part  of  the  earth  to  settle  in  such  a  region),  they  were 
inured  from  infancy  to  exposure  and  hardship.  The  introduction  to 
manhood  was  the  public  gift  of  a  shield  and  lance.  Marriage  pre- 
sents were  such  as  to  nourish  the  military  spirit,  imparting  its  influ- 
ence to  the  wife  and  mother,  and  so  transmitting  it  to  children  and 
grandchildren.  They  knew  neither  the  name  nor  the  use  of  autumn, 
for  they  disregarded  agriculture,  leaving  it  to  the  females  and  infirm, 
and  holding  it  inglorious  to  acquire  by  sweat  the  livelihood  which 
they  could  gain  by  blood.  It  is  recorded  as  ignominious  to  the 
Gothini,  that  they  were  miners  of  iron.  Their  houses  were  of  the 
most  abject  rudeness,  or  they  lived  in  holes  of  the  earth  ;  and,  when 
Caesar,  after  the  interview  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  sent 
a  message  to  Ariovistus,  that  leader,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  hardiness 
of  his  followers,  informed  him  in  his  reply  that  they  had  not  been 
under  a  roof  for  fourteen  years.  War  was  their  business  and  delight ; 
and,  when  there  was  peace  at  home,  the  youth  went  to  other  tribes 
in  quest  of  military  adventure. 

Such  were  the  stem  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  before  which  the  Settlbmekt  of 
greatness  of  Rome  was  humbled.     The  first  serious  inroad  was  made  sum  uTtue 
by  the  Goths  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  ;  and  they  advanced  Roman  empire. 
with  various  success  during  the  next  two  centuriea     In  451,  the 
Huns  from  the  north  of  China,  who  under  Attila  had  penetrated  into 
Europe,  and  overrun  Ghiul,  Jtaly,  and  Greece,  were  repulsed.     But 
the  permanent  result  of  the  contest  was  the  occupation  of  Spain  by 
the  Visigoths,  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Ehone 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  Italy  by  the  Ostrogotha     The  Longobardi 
were  a  tribe  of  Vandals  from  the  Elbe,  who  settled  in  the  north  of 
Italy.    The  invasion  and  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons  was  a 
part  of  the  same  general  changa 

The  mind  is  disposed,  after  such  a  revolution,  to  give  its  attention  The  yan- 
whoUy  to  the  victors,  and  to  ascribe  to  their  conduct  and  influence  Jitahto  hot^ 
exclusively  all  subsequent  laws  and  events.    But  in  this  instance  the  extirpated. 
vanquished  were  not  exterminated.    The  barbarians  left  to  them  a 
portion  of  the  land.    From  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians  we  learn, 
that  they  appropriated  to  themselves  two-thirds  of  the  land,  and  one- 
third  of  the  slaves.     The  rest  remained  with  the  old  inhabitants. 
The  countries  which  we  have  named  were  thus  occupied  not  only  by 
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the  barbarian  oonquerora,  but  by  the  vanquiflhed  inhabitants 
who,  by  virtue  of  a  constitution  of  Antoninus^  conferring  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  upon  evety  inhabitant  of  all  the  provinces,  were 
ddled  Romans — ^and  by  slaves^  the  property  of  both. 
Lege»  Barha-       The  institutions  and  manners  of  this  period  are  learned  from  the 
*'*>'^^^'  codes  of  the  barbarian  laws,  which  are  extant,  and  form  a  singular 

record  of  an  era  in  which  ignorance,  violence,  and  confusion  prevailed. 
There  is  the  Butgundian  code,  which,  from  the  greater  intercouFBe  o€ 
its  authors  with  the  Romans,  is  less  rude  than  others,  and  milder 
towards  the  old  inhabitants.  There  is  the  code  of  the  Longobardi, 
from  which  our  own  feudal  usages  are  thought  to  be  chiefly  dmved  ; 
and,  beside  many  others,  there  is  the  Salic  code — the  foundation  of 
the  law  of  succession  which  excludes  females, — the  **  sal"  or  home- 
stead, %,e.,  the  patrimonial  estate,  having  gone  always  to  the  nearest 
male  relative. 
Sttlvs  op  But  equally  instructive  with  the  leges  barbararum,  and  possessing 

ABCULPU&  ^  more  peculiar  interest  for  the  Conveyancer,  is  the  work  of  Mar- 
culfus,  exhibiting  in  its  rude  pages  the  germs  of  all  or  most  of  oar 
forms  of  deeds.  This  remarkable  compilation,  which  is  printed 
along  with  the  Barbarian  Laws,  is  dedicated  to  Landericus,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Paris  about  the  year  660.  The  preface  shows  that  Mar- 
culfus  was  a  monk,  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  engaged  in  this 
labour ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  author  of  a  work  destined 
to  obtain  an  importance  so  remarkable  and  enduring,  disqualify 
himself  in  these  terms  : — *'  My  hand  is  now  too  tremulous  to  write, 
*'  my  eyes  too  dim  to  see,  my  mind  too  feeble  to  think"  It  consists 
of  two  books,  the  first  containing  Preceptionee  Regales,  ve.,  Royal 
Precepts  or  Grants — ^and  the  other,  CkarUB  Pagenses,  t.e.,  the  writs 
of  villagers  or  subjects.  It  is  in  reality  and  literally  a  book  of  pre- 
cedents, or,  as  we  fsimiliarly  call  them,  styles,  written  in  Latin  the 
most  barbarous  and  ungrammatical ;  but  its  rusticity  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  pledge  of  genuineness,  for  every  kind  of  learning  was  so 
entirely  buried  amid  the  surrounding  barbarity,  that  an  elegant  style 
would  have  subjected  the  writer  to  the  suspicion  of  magic ;  and  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  a  well-known  theologian,  apologizes  in  the  introduction 
of  a  historical  work  for  errors  in  orthography,  because  he  had  never 
learned  grammar. 

These  exemplars  of  deeds,  in  combination  with  the  barbarian  codes 
which  they  confirm  and  illustrate,  reveal  a  condition  of  society  and 
of  rights,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  diversity  of  origin  and  variety 
of  habits  and  laws  among  the  people  who  used  them.  The  position 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  representatives  by  descent  or  citizen- 
ship of  the  former  conquerors  of  the  soil,  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
their  ancient  ascendency,  and  the  meet  retribution  of  such  excesses 
as  Csesar  unconsciously  attests,  when  he  relates,  that,  having  chased 
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the  Aduatici  into  a  town,  he  put  up  to  auction  the  section  of  it  in 
^hich  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  ascertained  afterwards  from  the 
purchaser,  that  the  lot  contained  53,000  human  beings.  Now,  in  the 
dim  light  of  these  dreaiy  centuries  of  oppression  and  ignorance,  we 
behold  the  Roman  shorn  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  inheritance,  yet 
permitted  to  occupy  the  remainder,  and  to  adjust  his  rights  in  con- 
nexion with  marriage,  succession,  the  treatment  and  sale  of  his 
slaTes,  and  other  matters,  according  to  the  rules  of  his  own  law. 
Tolerated,  but  shut  out  from  advancement  and  power,  the  conquered 
race  seem  to  have  dragged  out  an  obscure  existence,  and  to  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  former  excesses  by  long  ages  of  degradation,  accom- 
panied by  injury  or  neglect. 

The  condition  of  society  and  of  property  appears  from  various  por-  Condition  of 
tions  of  Marculfus's  work.  The  mixture  of  races  is  shown  by  the  „me  of  Mar- 
eighth  formula  of  the  first  book,  which  is  the  grant  of  a  jurisdiction  colfdb. 
enjoining  the  duke  or  count  in  whose  favour  it  is  made  to  administer 
equal  justice  to  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  Franks,  Romans,  Bur- 
gundians,  or  of  any  other  nation.  The  insecurity  of  life  appears  in 
the  punishment  for  killing  a  man,  which  was  a  pecuniary  fine,  because 
capital  punishment  would  have  sacrificed  a  follower.  The  thirty-third 
formula  indicates  the  general  state  of  lawlessness  and  insecurity.  It 
gives  the  term  of  a  precept  for  renewing  instruments  destroyed  by 
hostile  incursion,  by  violence,  or  by  fire.  The  eighteenth  formula  of 
the  second  book  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  feudal  power,  being  a  bond 
of  indemnity  to  one  who  has  killed  a  man  at  the  bidding  of  his  chief. 
And,  among  several  forms  of  vendition,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
common  and  degraded  servitude  in  the  twenty-second  formula  of  the 
same  book,  which  is  the  sale  of  a  male  or  female  slave,  the  subject 
being  warranted  not  to  be  a  thief,  or  a  runaway,  or  worthless. 

The  condition  of  property  in  land  during  the  dark  ages  is,  in  a  high  Distinction 
degree,  characteristic  of  the  co-existent  authority  of  diverse  laws  and  j^^^^  op  ^^^ 
customs.     The  genius  of  the  system  of  land  rights  derived  from  the  Romans  and 
barbarians  was  to  concentrate  the  property  of  land  for  the  sake  of  Poland 
individual  power  and  general  security.    The  Roman  laws  and  customs  "ohtb. 
tended  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  they  treated  land  in  regard  to 
succession,  like  moveables,  dividing  it  among  the  whole  members  of  a 
family.     Alienation  by  sale  or  gift  was  also  freely  permitted,  a  power 
long  denied  by  the  feudal  rules.     Now,  we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  Romans  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  it  is  clear, 
that  lands  of  considerable  extent  remained  subject  to  the  powers  of 
absolute  property  and  disposal,  which  distinguished  their  jurisprudence 
irom  that  of  the  barbarians.    A  main  distinction  was,  that  the  feudal 
lands  were  holden  of  a  superior,  while  lands  subject  to  the  Roman  law 
were  free  of  all  the  conditions  and  fetters  implied  in  that  tenure,  from  ^^jj^^u^^ 
which  circumstances  they  were  termed  allodial.    But  the  forms  of  tbhtjbb. 
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Marculfus  concur  with  the  codes  in  exhibiting  lands  held  in  both  of 
these  modes.     The  twelfth  formula  of  the  first  book  relates  to  the 
conveyance  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  of  certain  properties,  belonging 
to   him  "  aut  munere  regio'' — that  is,  by  royal  gift,  which  is  the 
feudal  tenure — ^'  aut  de  alod^  parenium" — that  is,  property  not  feu- 
dal, inherited  from  his  parents ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  thirty-third 
formula,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  specifies  not  only  lands 
held  by  royal  grant,  but  those  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  and  ex- 
change, and  those  also  inherited  as  allodial.     Nor  was  allodial  pro- 
perty confined  to  the  old  inhabitants.    The  barbarians  also  held  lands 
by  that  title,  whether  obtained,  as  some  suppose,  by  an  absolute  right 
in  addition  to   the  lands  granted  under  the  feudal  conditions,  or 
whether  acquired   by  purchase,  or  other  right,  from  the  Romans. 
Thus  the  fortieth  title  of  the  Burgundian  code  empowers  any  bar- 
barian who  wishes  to  test  or  make  a  gift,  to  use  either  the  Roman 
method  or  that  of  the  barbarians.     The  greater  part  of  lands,  how- 
ever, was,  no  doubt,  held  by  that  tenure  which  the  conquerors  had 
introduced,  and  which  will  best  be  understood  by  referring  to  its 
first  roots  in  the  habits  of  the  Germanic  tribes. 
ORifltir  OP  THB      The  occupation  and  disposal  of  the  soil  was  originally  made  sub- 
servient to  that  military  passion  which  we  have  already  observed. 
The  dux  or  princeps  of  the  German  civiUis,  the  prototype  of  the  feudal 
lord,  was  both  the  leader  of  his  followers  in  war,  and  their  magistrate 
in  peace.  His  attendants  were  not  picked  up  as  chance  presented  them. 
They  were  members  of  the  same  or  of  neighbouring  families,  stimu- 
lated to  daring  by  the  dearest  considerations,  for  they  fought  within 
hearing  of  the  wailing  voices  of  their  children  and  wives,  who  were 
the  most  sacred  witnesses  and  valued  admirers  of  their  exploits.  The 
attendants  upon  the  leader  were  called  the  comites,  and  among  them 
the  point  of  emulation  was,  who  should  have  the  place  next  his  chief, 
while  the  chiefs  strove  which  should  have  the  most  numerous  and 
distinguished  attendants.    It  was  their  dignity  and  their  strength  to 
be  encompassed  by  a  large  band  of  chosen  youths,  their  ornament  in 
peace,  their  defence  in  war.     These  are  the  words  of  Tacitus^  from 
whom  also  we  learn,  that,  in  the  field,  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  chief 
to  be  surpassed  in  prowess,  and  disgraceful  to  his  followers  not  to 
keep  pace  with  the  valour  of  their  chief.    He  was  infamous  for  life 
who  survived  the  fight  in  which  his  chief  had  been  slain,  for  their 
great  oath  was  to  defend  and  protect  him,  and  to  ascribe  their  own  ex- 
ploits to  his  glory.    It  was  a  necessaiy  characteristic  of  such  a  society, 
that,  while  the  members  were  compactly  bound  to  each  other,  it  was 
anti-social  with  respect  to  all  others.     Thus  Ccesar  says,  that  it  was 
their  pride  to  have  a  wide  desert  round  their  borders,  and,  according 
to  Tacitus,  this  feeling  descended  even  to  individuals  in  the  same 
tribe.     He  says  :  They  have  no  cities — ^they  cannot  endure  a  com- 
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men  settlement  (junctds  sedes).  They  live  separate,  wherever  a  foun- 
tain, a  field,  or  a  grove,  may  take  their  fancy.  In  the  villages  their 
houses  do  not  adjoin,  but  each  has  a  space  round  it.  It  is  from  these 
sources  that  the  feudal  scheme  is  with  the  greatest  probability  de* 
duced,  not  that  they  contained  any  exact  pattern  of  its  institutions, 
but  rather  as  exhibiting  circumstances  naturally  preparing  the  bar^ 
barians  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  system.  In  the  relation  of  patron 
and  client  among  the  Romans,  some  writers  have  found  an  origin 
more  probable,  and  Niebuhr  characterizes  that  relation  as  the  feudal 
system  in  its  noblest  form.  The  grants  made  by  some  of  the  emperors 
on  condition  of  military  service  have  also  been  referred  to  as  its 
probable  root.  But  those  grants  were  allodial,  and  the  connexion 
between  patron  and  client  was  civil  and  not  military. 

The  inherent  character  of  the  feudal  tenure  is  a  grant  of  land  Ivherent 
made  voluntarily  by  a  king  or  leader  of  his  free  favour,  on  the  con-  pbo^^tek- 
dition  of  fidelity  in  the  grantee,  and  of  military  service.     The  oath  of  urb, 
fealty — ^^JidditcUis  sacramentum" — is  found  in  the  German   source. 
The  relation  of  the  dux  and  comites  was  also,  in  its  essential  features, 
a  precise  model  of  the  feudal  dependency.    It  is  true  that,  in  Qermany, 
the  land  was  the  absolute  property  of  the  community,  and  subject 
to  individual  right  only  during  the  annual  appropriation.  But  a  more 
extended   tenure  would  naturally  result  from   occupying  a   richer 
country,  and  from  an  advancing  estimate  of  the  value  of  land,  and 
increased  security  of  possession. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Hallam  and  M.  Guizot  have  thrown  some  Feus  oRiai- 
doubt  upon  the  opinion,  that  feus  were  at  first  precarious,  or  revo-  "armJus^ 
cable  at  the  grantor's  pleasure.     Sir  Thomas  Craig  (who  is  followed 
by  most  other  authorities)  assumes  that  this  was  their  primary  cha- 
racter during  the  period  which  he  terms  the  infancy  of  feus.     The  kbxt,  for 
next  stage  was  the  grant  during  the  vassal's  life,  which  prevailed  from  ""  * 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  till  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
is  called  by  Craig  the  childhood  of  feus.    Their  manhood  was  attained 
under  Charlemagne,  when  the  example  of  the  hereditary  quality  in  aptebwards, 
allodial  estates,  the  growing  security  of  property,  and  the  enhanced  °»**»"^*^- 
power  and  influence  of  the  feudatories,  prevailed  in  obtaining  the 
right  of  succession  to  children  and  grandchildren  in  the  direct  line. 

The  feu  exercised  in  its  turn  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  the  alio*  Meroihq  of 
dial  tenure.     The  advantage  of  the  latter,  in  being  transmissible  at  xEKoiufraTo^ 
pleasure,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  insecurity  of  posses-  the  feudal. 
sion  in  an  age  of  violence.     The  feu  was  comparatively  exempt  from 
this  danger,  by  the  implied  condition  of  the  feudal  contract,  that,  as 
the  vassal  was  bound  to  do  homage  and  give  suit  and  service,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  granter  or  superior  was  obliged  to  afibrd  protec- 
tion to  his  vassal.     The  allodial  proprietor  was  also  subject  to  severe 
social  grievances.    In  public  impositions  the  Roman  was  taxed  in 
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double  the  amount  levied  from  the  Frank,  and  the  old  inhabitant 
was  subjected  for  slight  offences  to  trial  by  fire  and  water,  which 
was  imposed  upon  the  barbarian  only  in  cases  of  murder.  In  order 
to  escape  these  hardships,  the  allodial  land  was  gradually  ceded  to 
the  powerful  barons,  who  reissued  it  to  the  proprietors  as  a  feudal 
estate ;  and  so  eventually  all  the  property  in  France  was  converted 
into  feus  or  fiefs.  In  England,  after  the  Norman  invasion  also,  the 
whole  land  in  the  kingdom  was  converted  into  proper  feus.  What 
was  the  precise  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tenure  then  supplanted 
is  a  point  of  dispute.  The  causes  which  we  have  traced  led  also 
to  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  took  its  place 
in  the  eleventh  century,  although  it  is  a  matter  of  controversy, 
whether  in  the  year  1004,  or  at  a  later  date,  and  after  the  Norman 
conquest 

The  influence  of  the  Church  in  obtaining  the  renunciation  of  secu- 
lar jurisdiction  over  her  large  properties  is  regarded  as  a  main  source 
of  the  independent  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  lorda 
Mr.  Boss  quotes  a  charter,  dated  in  811,  whereby  civil  and  criminal 
powers  were  conferred,  and  the  Judges  dischai^ged  from  interference. 
Such  a  condition  of  rights  afforded  full  scope  to  the  ambition  of 
powerful  feudatories,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  fell  into  the 
hands  of  eight  or  nine  barons,  the  strongest  of  whom,  Hugh  Capet, 
xisurped  the  crown  in  987. 

The  habits  and  powers  of  the  great  crown  vassals  were  imitated  by 
those  to  whom  they  granted  subordinate  feus,  and  these  sub-vassals 
had  again  dependants  under  themselves,  all  upon  the  condition  of 
homage,  military  service,  and  other  feudal  liabilities.  In  this  manner 
the  characteristic  feudal  dependency  of  land  was  established,  and 
various  rules  and  customs  were  introduced  from  time  to  time  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  lords  and  their  vassals  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  where  the  system  prevailed  These  regulations 
varied  in  the  different  states,  and  there  was  no  common  Institute  of 
the  feudal  law,  until,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  compiled  under 
the  title  Consuetudines  Feudorum^  its  rules  being  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  customs  of  the  Lombards.  This  work,  known  also  by  the  name 
of  the  Book  of  the  Feus,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,  along  with  which  it  was  studied  in  the  schools  of  law ;  and  it 
obtained  general  regard  as  of  high  authority,  although  never  entirely 
adopted  by  any  one  nation. 

The  grand  feature  of  the  system,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  to  its  fountainhead,  was,  that  it  invested  the  sovereign  with  the 
character  of  original  and  supreme  proprietor  of  all  land  subject  to  his 
dominion.  By  him  territories  were  allotted  to  his  more  powerftd 
subjects,  who  subdivided  them  among  their  dependants,  and  these  in 
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their  turn  made  subordinate  grants,  which  descended  through  succes- 
sive grades  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
military  following  down  to  its  lowest  rank     The  property  thus  dis- 
tributed was  held  upon  various  conditions,  of  which  the  fundamental 
one  was  fidelity,  undertaken  by  the  act  of  homaga     The  feudatory  Oath  of 
or  vassal  appeared  in  the  court  of  his  lord,  and  upon  his  knees,  in  ^^^^^^' 
presence  of  the  other  vassals  of  equal  degree,  vowed  fealty  in  the 
words,  "  Bevenio  vester  homo ;"  or,  according  to  Littleton,  laying 
his  right  hand  upon  a  book,  he  said,  ''  Enow  ye  this,  my  lord,  that  I 
**  shall  be  faithful  and  true  unto  you,  and  faith  to  you  shall  bear  for 
"  the  lands  which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  that  I  shall  lawfully 
do  to  you  the  customs  and  services  which  I  ought  to  do,  at  the 
terms  assigned,  so  help  me  God  and  his  Saints."   This  oath  created 
the  peculiar  ties  and  obligations  which  both  parties  regarded  as  their 
chief  privilege  and  highest  glory.     The  vassal,  besides  the  general 
obligation  of  fidelity,  undertook  to  attend  his  lord's  court  in  peace, 
there  to  give  counsel  and  execute  judicial  functions,  and  to  follow  his 
standard  in  war.     Besides  these  services  to  the  immediate  feudal  lord, 
there  was  implied  in  every  feu  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign, 
the  lord  paramount,  which  was  paid  through  the  medium  of  the  inter- 
mediate lord's  homage  and  obedience  to  the  Crown.   The  superior,  on 
the  other  hand,  undertook  the  reciprocal  engagement  to  protect  his 
vassals.     This  principle  of  mutual  obligation,  descending  through 
successive  orders  of  subinfeudation,  constituted  a  system  singularly 
compacted  and  strong,  uniting  the  interests  and  efforts  of  every  one, 
from  the  Sovereign  and  his  most  powerful  nobles  down  to  their 
humblest  dependants,  in  the  defence  of  the  soil  which  yielded  suste- 
nance to  all,  while  it  maintained  a  military  retinue  for  the  overlord, 
and  thus  secured  protection  to  the  vassals  in  their  successive  de- 
grees. 

The  interesting  associations  suggested  by  the  Feudal  System,  when  Feudal  inci- 
we  contemplate  the  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  protection  which  c^J^i^tisu 
it  was  designed  to  cement  and  preserve,  are  much  disturbed  when  our 
attention  is  called  to  the  casualties,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  feudal 
incidents,  which  rendered  the  vassal's  estate  t-o  a  considerable  extent 
precarious,  and  exposed  to  the  cupidity  and  rapacity  of  the  chief. 
Of  these  incidents  a  minute  and  very  interesting  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Hume  in  the  second  Appendix  to  his  History  of  England. 
We  shall  notice  only  such  of  them  as  are  appropriate  to  our 
subject : — 

The  great  feudal  casualty  was  that  of  Escheat — the  falling  of  the  Cabualtt  of 
estate  again  into  the  lord's  hands  by  forfeiture  of  the  vassal's  right.  "*^^^* 
This  took  place  when  the  vassal  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  feudal  duty 
— as,  for  example,  neglect  or  refusal  to  attend  the  superior's  court, 
after  being  thrice  summoned.     The  sale  of  his  estate  without  the 
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superior's  consent,  or  upon  a  tenure  different  from  his  own,  inferred 
forfeiture.  The  alienation  of  the  feu  was  so  high  an  offence,  that,  hj 
the  fifty-fifth  title  of  the  second  book  of  the  feus,  the  writer  of  a  deed 
of  alienation  was  to  have  his  hand  struck  off.  The  commission^of 
crimes,  which  by  construction  was  held  to  be  a  want  of  fidelity,  and 
also  the  direct  breach  of  that  duty  by  desertion  in  war  or  betrayal  oi 
trust,  were  also  punishable  by  escheat. 

Updh  the  vassal's  death,  his  heir  could  only  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
feu  on  payment  of  a  fine  (a  rule  which  still  subsists).  And,  if  the  heir 
was  a  minor,  the  superior,  to  compensate  him  for  the  want  of  a  vassal 
of  mature  age,  was  entitled  to  the  rents  until  the  heir's  majority, 
subject  to  such  allowance  as  he  might  choose  to  grant  for  maintenance 
and  education.  This  was  the  casualty  of  Wardship,  a  productive 
source  of  emolument  to  the  Crown.  When  the  vassal  left  no  heir 
capable  immediately  or  prospectively  of  performing  the  feudal  ser- 
vices, the  feu  fell  to  the  superior. 

The  casualty  of  Marriage  was  another  of  these  incidents^  singulariy 
characteristic  of  the  system  and  of  the  barbarous  state  of  society. 
When  the  heir  was  a  female,  the  lord  was  entitled  to  select  for  her  a 
husband  of  suitable  rank,  and  she  could  not  refuse  the  party  tendered 
without  forfeiting  either  her  property,  or  at  least  as  much  as  was  esti- 
mated to  be  the  value  of  the  match.  A  male  heir  also  required  the 
superior's  consent  to  his  marriage,  and  it  was  usual  to  pay  large  sums 
for  liberty  of  choice.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  l,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
as  having  right  to  the  wardship  of  an  heiress,  extorted  £10,000 
sterling  for  his  consent  to  her  marrying  a  husband  in  ereiy  respect 
suitable. 
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Such  was  the  feudal  system  in  its  most  prominent  features  As  a 
political  institution,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  examined  by  modem  tests 
or  ideas.  But  we  are  to  remember,  that  no  judgment  of  any  system 
can  be  just,  unless  it  have  a  regard  to  its  period  and  circumstancea 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  evils  which  the  feudal  scheme  involved.  The  primary  object 
being  security  from  external  violence,  all  its  provisions  were  bent  to- 
wards that  end.  No  merit  or  distinction,  therefore,  was  recognised, 
but  military  capacity — ^a  qualification  which  required  for  its  creation 
and  development  a  continuance  of  the  feuds  and  disorders  which  it 
was  its  ostensible  design  to  quell,  but  which  long  continued  to  cover 
the  face  of  Europe  with  desolation.  War  was  thus  the  prevalent  occu- 
pation ;  and  not  only  were  the  regulations  necessary  to  maintain 
internal  order  and  peace  deficient,  but  the  want  of  such  laws  was  not 
felt,  for  the  arts  of  peace  were  unknown  or  despised,  every  profession 
but  that  of  arms  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  priesthood)  being 
deemed  unworthy  of  a  freeman.     It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  look 
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for  art  or  science  where  there  was  no  protection  for  them  ;  but  the 
policy  sketched  hj  Tacitus  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  desertion  of 
the  towns,  and  the  devastation  of  the  country.   In  such  circumstances,  ; 

a  universal  mental  prostration,  a  state  of  rudeness  and  ignorance,  was 
unavoidable,  and  religion  itself,  not  being  founded  upon  knowledge, 
degenerated  into  superstition.  Again,  as  protection  was  the  object 
of  the  feudal  tenure,  and  the  value  of  the  protection  was  necessarily 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  overlord's  territory,  there  was  a 
constant  inducement,  not  only  to  maintain  his  possessions  unabridged, 
but  to  enlai^e  them.  The  danger  of  weakness  from  diminution  was 
avoided  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  prevented  division  ;  and 
the  risk  of  alienation  was  obviated  by  entails.  We  do  not  inquire 
here  into  the  expediency  of  these  rules,  but  only  noto  them  as  the 
means  of  preserving  estates  entire.  Extension  of  domain  was  attained 
by  aggression,  supported  by  force  and  military  skill.  We  must  also 
note  the  effects  upon  character,  which  flowed  from  the  undue  eleva- 
tion of  the  feudal  lords  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  excess  of  subser* 
viency  in  their  subordinates  on  the  other.  The  glance  which  we  have 
bestowed  upon  the  feudal  incidents  exhibits — ^what  the  fall  detail  of 
them  would  more  strikingly  display — practices  tending  to  selfish 
aggrandizement  and  indulgence  in  the  superiors,  and  to  physical  and 
moral  subjection  in  their  vassals,alikeinconsistent  with  rational  liberty. 
In  other  respects,  too,  the  feudal  habits  produced  results  calculated 
to  engender  confusion  in  the  moral  perceptions — as,  to  take  a  familiar 
instance,  when  feudal  rank  and  privileges  gave  a  child  precedence  of 
its  parent  by  succession — a  result  which  may  be  comparatively  harm- 
less now,  when  moral  influences  are  more  independent  of  conventional 
distinctions,  but  could  not  be  wholesome  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  of 
moral  weakness  and  depression.  M.  Guizot,  in  his  lectures  on  the 
civilisation  of  modem  Europe,  has  given  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
feudal  relations  in  their  actual  operation,  and  a  striking  represen- 
tation of  the  tendency  of  these  relations  to  engender  blind  and  in- 
considerate selfishness  on  the  one  hand,  and  abject  servility  on  the 
other. 

The  causes,  by  which  the  human  mind  and  society  were  gradually  Caubbs  of 
liberated  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  after  the  tenth  ^^t^!l^\  ^„ 
century,  have  been  distinctly  traced  by  Dr.  Robertson  m  the  view  of  feudal  bys- 
the  state  of  Europe  prefixed  to  his  History  of  Charles  v. ;  and  to  his  ^'^' 
perspicuous  pages  I  must  refer  for  an  account  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  Crusades,  which  carried  men  to  the  fountains  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  producing  interchange  of  ideas,  and  .consequently 
enlargement  of  views  and  removal  of  prejudices.    The  erection  of  free 
towns  was  another  powerAil  instrument  in  the  establishment  of  popular 
freedom.   The  enfranchisement  of  slaves,  and  the  extension  of  political 
power  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  provided  a  counterpoise  to  the 
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baronsy  and  enabled  the  Crown  better  to  resist  their  domineering  spirit 
The  regular  administration  of  justice  was  promoted  by  the  abolition 
of  private  war,  the  prohibition  of  trial  bj  judicial  combat,  and  the 
allowance  of  appeal  from  the  barons'  courts.  To  these  causes  are  to 
be  added  the  influence  of  the  Canon  Law,  and  the  reviTal  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence— the  strange  but  refining  spirit  of  chivalry 
with  its  noble  sentiments  and  generous  manners — ^the  resuscitation  of 
ancient  learning,  and  its  advancement  hand  in  hand  with  science  in 
schools  and  colleges — and,  lastly,  the  progress  of  commerce,  aided  by 
the  other  improvements  which  we  have  noticed.  These  causes  power- 
fully counteracted  both  the  inherent  severity,  and  the  incidental 
excesses  of  the  feudal  system ;  and,  even  when  we  view  it  apart  from 
such  controlling  influences,  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  it  was  a  weapon 
whose  strongth  and  edge  were  adapted  to  the  service  it  had  to  per- 
form. Those  who  aro  most  forward  to  proclaim  its  faults  are  forced 
to  admit  at  the  same  time  the  services  which  it  rendered  in  opposing 
a  powerful  resistance  to  absolute  power  in  the  Crown,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  worst  effects  of  the  feudal  habits  were  not  too  high  a 
price  for  the  escape  from  despotism,  which  we  mainly  owe  to  them. 
The  deference  to  rank  which  the  feudal  institutions  enjoined  has  been 
a  direct  source  of  peace  and  good  order  in  society,  and  a  powerful 
security  for  their  maintenance ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  same 
cause  was  instrumental,  in  combination  with  the  crusades  and  chivaliy, 
in  imparting  to  men  habits  of  self-restraint  and  courtesy.  The  feudal 
principle  of  allegiance  has  also  contributed  much  to  the  formation  of 
what  is  &ithful  and  trustworthy  in  character,  and  to  these  varioos 
sources  we  cannot  err  in  ascribing  a  large  share  in  elevating  the  tone 
of  moral  feeling  in  modem  times,  by  imparting  and  sustaining  the 
principles  of  truth  and  honourable  sentiment. 

We  have  seen  enough  to  enable  us  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  language  of  the  historian,  when  he  characterizes  this  as  "  that 
'*  prodigious  fabric,  which  for  several  centuries  preserved  such  a  miz- 
''  ture  of  liberty  and  oppression,  order  and  anarohy,  stability  and 
"  revolution,  as  was  never  experienced  in  any  other  age,  or  any  other 
*'  part  of  the  world."  In  the  progress  of  our  studies  we  shall  have 
ample  occasion  to  observe  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence, which  has  so  directed  the  fortunes  of  this  countiy,  that  what- 
ever remains  of  the  sternness  of  feudal  rules  is  employed  to  protect 
legitimate  rights,  and  insure  the  security  of  property,  and  that  its 
ofiences  against  natural  justice  have  yielded  to  the  peaceful  influences 
of  Christian  light,  and  of  legislation  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
equity  and  reason. 

Adthorii  Y  OP       11^  Feudal  usages  as  established  in  Scotland. — The  feudal  usages 
feudarum,        received  in  Scotland  were  not  modelled  in  precise  conformity  with 
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the  Books  of  the  Feus,  nor  has  our  practice  ever  exhibited  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  system  in  their  strictness.  These  books,  indeed,  were 
not  regarded  as  strictly  authoritative  anywhere  but  in  Germany,  and 
in  the  countries  subject  to  that  empire ;  and  even  there  the  influence 
accorded  to  them  did  not  result  from  legislative  sanction,  but  from  a 
conventional  recognition  of  their  authority.  The  consuetudines  feu- 
dorum^  therefore,  will  be  studied  with  little  practical  benefit,  unless 
we  keep  constantly  in  view  our  own  laws  and  customs.  The  Statutory 
and  Common  Law  of  Scotland  is  our  highest  authority  in  feudal 
questions.  Then  the  usages  of  other  countries  observing  the  feudal 
institutions  may  be  appealed  to ;  and  it  is  only  after  both  of  these 
have  failed  to  afford  a  solution,  that  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  Books 
of  the  Feus. 

Of  the  system  thus  moulded  from  our  own  peculiar  usages  in  com- 
bination with  the  primary  feudal  principles,  it  is  evidently  very  im- 
portant, that  we  should  possess  some  accurate  conception,  before 
proceeding  to  examine  the  writings  employed  in  it,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, enter,  in  the  first  place,  into  a  brief  statement  of  the  practical 
results  of  the  feudal  system,  as  these  now  exist  in  Scotland,  in  the 
rules  by  which  the  various  interests  connected  with  the  possession  and 
transmission  of  heritable  property  are  determined  and  secured.  If 
we  shall  succeed  in  forming  an  accurate  idea  of  the  system  generally, 
that  will  serve  as  a  vantage  ground,  from  which  as  from  a  height  we 
may  constantly  afterwards  survey  for  guidance  and  explanation  the 
various  portions  of  the  field  which  is  to  be  explored. 

The  fundamental  principal  of  the  feudal  system  then  is,  that,  with  Fundamektal 
trifling  exceptions,  all  right  to  property  in  land  flows  from  the  Sove-  raAT!^LAKD. 
reign,  as  originally  the  owner,  and  ever  afterwards  holding  the  para-  uaim  flow 
mount  feudal  supremacy.     We  say  with  trifling  exceptions,  for  the  prJ^J^^sovb- 
allodial  tenure,  by  which  lands  are  held  free  from  the  continued  lia-  rbion. 
bility  of  acknowledgment  to  any  dominant  proprietor,  occupies  only 
a  small  space  in  our  Jurisprudence.     This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
tenure  of  all  property  among  the  Romans,  with  whom  a  purchaser  of 
land  acquired  it  entirely  free  from  any  interest  either  real  or  fictitious 
reserved  to  the  seller,  the  latter  being  denuded  as  absolutely,  as  if  the 
subject  of  sale  had  been  a  piece  of  money  or  a  corporeal  moveable 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand.     Even  after  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  system,  allodial  possessions  might  be  created  by  the  act  of  the 
over-lord,  divesting  himself  not  only  of  the  rights  of  property,  but  of 
those  rights  also  which  were  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  feudal 
system,  viz.,  the  claim  to  the  vassal's  acknowledgment  and  services. 
Such  were  the  grants  by  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Lotharius  to  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  of  other  cities  conquered 
from  the  Lombard  kings ;  for,  in  these  gifts,  the  granters  reserved 
no  claim  of  service  or  acknowledgment  to  themselves.    The  claim  of 
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homage,  where  it  was  reserved,  was  the  frequent  cause  among  proud 
feudatories  and  overgrown  principalities,  as  well  as  between  powerful 
kingdoms,  of  the  struggles  to  throw  off  subjection,  or  to  transfer  its 
claims,  which  fill  many  pages  of  history,  and  impart  an  interest  to  the 
records  of  chivalry  and  the  creations  of  romance.  With  regard  to 
these  struggles,  it  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  our  own  annals, 
that  this  country  may  well  say, 

— —  "  Qnsque  ipso  miserrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui.*' 

But,  as  a  nation,  we  congratulate  ourselves,  that  it  was  only  under 
the  temporary  pressure  of  superior  force,  that  any  word  or  act  of  vas- 
salage was  ever  extorted,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  too 
earnest,  and  their  patriotism  too  indomitable,  ever  permanently  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  yoke — a  historical  fact,  of  which  the  chief  value 
Examples  of    Consists  in  the  moral  qualities  which  it  indicates.     To  this  cause  we 
ALLODIAL  PRO-  |^^gj;  ascribo  the  circumstance,  that  almost  the  only  example  of  alio- 
LAHD :—  dial  property  in  Scotland  is  the  patrimonial  property  of  the  King, 

1.  Crown  pro-  ^]^[q}^  {q  allodial,  because  it  is  held  of  no  superior.    Tliat  property 
consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  rights  reserved  to  the  Crown  out  of 
lands  feued  to  the  subject.     Such  are  the  right  to  mines  of  gold,  and 
also  of  silver,  when  found  in  a  certain  amount — ^the  right  of  forests, 
BoIVs  Prin.       which  are  so  strictly  royal,  as  not  to  be  transferred  by  a  grant  of  the 
§  670.  lands  within  which  they  lie,  unless  expressly  conveyed — and  the  right 

of  fishing  for  salmon.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  patrimonial  estate 
of  the  Sovereign,  consisting  of  lands,  castles,  strongholds,  and  palaces 
— and  the  principality  of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the  Sovereign's  eldest 
son  as  Prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  King  jure  corona, 
when  there  is  no  Prince.  Decisions  showing  the  nature  of  the  King's 
interest  in  the  principality  when  there  is  a  Prince,  and  when  there 
M.  11686,  and  is  not,  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary.  As  a  part  of  the  Sovereign  8 
'  allodial  estate,  there  is  also  to  be  classed  the  superiority  of  the  lands 

belonging  to  subjects  in  property,  which  estate  of  superiority  is  re- 
served to  the  Sovereign  as  the  fountain  of  all  feudal  rights,  and  con- 
tains, as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  a  certain  substantial  pecuniary  value. 
LSlU"'^"  ^^^  '^^  second  class  of  property  excepted  from  the  operation  of  feudal 

rules,  and,  therefore,  classed  under  the  category  of  allodial  subjects^ 
consists  of  the  property  of  the  Church  in  its  churches,  churchyards, 
manses,  and  glebes,  to  which  a  perfect  title  is  created  by  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Presbytery,  without  any  grant  from  the  Crown,  and 
3.  Udal  pro-  without  requiring  the  Crown's  sanction  or  confirmation.  The  last 
PERTY.  exception  is  that  of  the  properties  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  held  by 

1  Bankt.  543.  the  udcd  tenure.  Upon  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Christian  l, 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  to  James  iii.  of  Scotland,  these 
islands  were  mortgaged  in  security  of  her  portion,  and  the  right  of 
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redemption  having  afterwards  been  renounced,  they  became  the  ab- 
solute property  of  the  Scottish  Crown.  But  it  was  a  condition  of  the 
transfer,  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  should  continue  to  hold  their 
property  by  the  same  title  as  before.  That  title,  however,  consisted 
merely  of  natural  possession,  which  might  be  proved  by  witnesses,  and 
no  written  evidence  was  required.  The  same  simple  tenure  still  sub-  Udal  lands 
sists  with  re&:ard  to  those  lands  within  the  islands,  of  which  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^' 

DALIZED 

proprietors  have  not  feudalized  them  by  obtaining  a  charter  from  the 

Crown.    They  are  liable  to  an  annual  impost  called  skat,  payable  to 

the  Crown ;  but,  while  the  original  tenure  remains  unconnected  with 

the  Crown  by  a  feudal  relation,  the  udal  lands  are  allodial,  and  not 

snbjoct  to  feudal  rules.     This  was  held  in  Dundaa  v.  Heritors  of  Ork-  6  Br.Supp.  609. 

ney  and  Shetland^  24th  January  1777.    Lord  Hailes,  as  the  report 

of  this  case  shows,  derives  the  term  udal  from  the  same  roots  in  the 

Norwegian  tongue  from  which  allodial  is  supposed  to  come,  and  he 

ascribes  to  it  the  sense  of  "  totum  vel  absolutum  imperium."    When, 

however,  the  feudal  relation  has  once  been  constituted  by  charter 

from  the  Crown  and  sasine  following,  the  lands  in  these  islands,  thus 

feudalized,  are  governed  by  the  ordinary  feudal  principles,  with  the 

exception  of  Church  lands  not  exceeding  £20  Scots  of  valued  rent» 

which,  by  1690,  cap.  32,  are  appointed  to  be  held  by  the  udal  right, 

without  requiring  to  renew  their  rights  and  infeftments.     Recent 

decisions  of  the  Court  regarding  udal  lands  are  strikingly  illustrative 

of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  feudal  system,  that  under  it  all 

heritable  property  is  held  ultimately  of  the  Sovereign  as  paramount 

superior.    In  Beatton  v.  Oaudie^  2d  February  1832,  lands  in  Orkney,  lO  S.  286. 

held  for  a  long  time  upon  a  written  title  by  dispositions  and  sasines, 

were  found  not  to  have  been  feudalized,  because  the  sasines  did  not 

proceed  either  upon  charters  from  the  Crown,  or  from  a  subject  who 

derived  his  right  from  the  Crown.     The  same  rule  was  applied  in 

RendaU  v.  Robertson's  Representatives,  15th  December  1836,  where  15  8. 265. 

the  title  did  profess  to  be  granted  by  a  disponee  of  the  Crown,  but 

that  disponee's  right  had  been  rescinded  by  Statute,  and  thus  the 

lands,  not  being  traceable  by  a  valid  title  up  to  the  Crown,  were  held 

not  to  have  been  feudalized.     Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Spence  i  D.  4i5. 

V.  Earl  of  Zetland,  25th  January  1839,  where  there  was  discussion 

upon  this  point,  and  a  udal  proprietor  was  found  entitled,  as  well  as 

if  his  title  had  been  feudal,  to  sue  for  a  division  of  a  commonty. 

With  the  exceptions  which  we  have  now  pointed  out,  the  Sovereign  jSoyebeign 
is  really  and  practically,  not  only  in  a  sense  proper  to  conveyancing,  p^J^h''^"^ 
but  by  a  reserved  substantial  interest,  the  original  proprietor  of  all  paramoijmt 
heritable  subjects.     After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  ^^^**""^*^" 
Boulogne  and  his  comrades  in  the  crusades,  that  kingdom  was  divided 
among  the  victors  in  portions,  to  be  holden  for  knight's  service  (f.e.» 
that  the  grantee  of  each  portion  was  liable  to  furnish  a  specified  num- 
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Infra,  p.  522«  ber  of  men-at-ariDs  when  required),  which  is  the  original  feudal  tenure, 
and  80  natural  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  system,  that  it  was 
presumed  to  be  the  tenure  when  the  grant  was  silent  We  haye 
another  example  of  the  assumption  of  the  whole  lands  of  a  kingdom, 
and  the  issue  of  them  in  grants  to  the  Crown  vassals,  by  William  of 
Normandy  after  the  Conquest ;  for,  although  there  may  be  found 

SoTEKBioH       faint  traces  of  feudal  customs  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  to  him 


PMCTOiil^ avd"  ^b<^^  ^^  systematic  introduction  of  the  feudal  policy  in  England  is  to 
LOBD  ymml"       be  ascribed.     In  Scotland,  those  of  our  antiquarians  who  maintain 

with  jealousy  the  genuineness  of  our  most  ancient  national  records 
believe,  that  we  possess  in  the  ''  l^w  McUcomi"  evidence  of  the  estah- 
lishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  this  kingdom  by  one  Royal  Act ;  for 
Rom,  it.  56.  the  introduction  of  that  relic  bears,  that  "  King  Malcolm  gave  and 
Lege$  Malcomi.  ^*  distributed  all  his  lands  of  the  realme  of  Scotland  among  his  men, 
*'  and  retained  nothing  in  property  to  himself,  but  the  Royal  dignity, 
"  and  the  Mute  hill  in  the  town  of  Scoon  ;'  and  that  "  all  the  barons 
''  gave  and  granted  to  him  the  ward  and  relief  of  the  heir  of  ilk  baron 
*'  when  he  should  happen  to  decease,  for  the  King's  sustentation." 
And  although  our  best  authorities  (contrary  to  Skene,  who  recites  it 
without  suspicion,  voce  *^  Rdeviwm")  reject  that  document  as  not 
authentic,  yet  the  transaction  which  it  professes  to  record  is  un- 
doubtedly a  representation  of  what,  either  by  one  act  or  by  a  series 
of  acts  conferring  new  grants,  or  confirming  previous  possessions, 
gave  to  our  land-rights  their  systematic  character  as  all  primarily 
derived  from  the  Crown,  the  common  fountain  of  feudal  property  and 
object  of  feudal  homage. 
8UBIMPBUOA-        By  the  first  Statute  made  in  the  18th  year  of  Edward  i.  (1290), 

'''*'"• called  from  its  initiatory  words  the  act  **  Quia  emptores  terrarum," 

Statute  quia   it  is  shown,  that  before  that  enactment  subinfeudation  was  practised 
empioreg.         j^  England,  salcs  of  land  being  made  in  such  wise  that  the  purchaser 

held  ''  de  feoffatoribuB  suU"  (ie.,  of  the  seller,  who  gave  him  warrant 
of  infefbment),  and  not  de  capitaiibus  dominis  feodorum  (ie.,  of  the 
over-lord,  of  whom  the  seller  held).  The  purpose  of  the  Statute  was 
to  prohibit  this  practice,  and  the  object  was  effected  by  allowing  such 
sales  only,  in  which  the  purchaser  should  hold  of  the  chief  lord  by 
the  same  services  as  his  feoffor  held  before.  This  Statute,  accord- 
ingly, rendered  it  impossible  to  create  subordinate  feus  of  a  rank 
inferior  to  those  held  immediately  of  the  chief  vassals  of  the  Crown. 
But  no  such  impediment  to  subinfeudation  has  ever  been  interposed 
Order  of  in  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  a  descending  array  of  subordinate 
feudatories  was  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the  system.  The  vas- 
sals first  in  dignity  were  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts,  who  were 
termed  capitanei  regni.  The  second  place  was  given  to  barons,  who 
were  the  valvasoree  majores.  Then  came  those  who  held  of  the 
barons,  and  were  styled  valvdsores  minores  or  miUites,    These  also 
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had  subordinate  vassals  called  vasaaUi  or  sybvassores.  The  gradation 
downwards  is  Indicated  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  **  vassal,"  quasi  Skene  de  verb. 
bcLSsaUtu — i,e.y  inferior  sociua — from  the  French  " baa"  low,  though ^^^ 
it  ia  derived  with  greater  probability  from  the  German  '^ghesel,"  a 
companion,  which  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  descent  in  rank,  and 
corresponds  with  the  similar  relation  of  the  king  to  his  counts,  the 
camites,  or  companions  who  formed  his  council.  Although  these 
feudal  relations  have  long  disappeared,  the  distinctions  which  they 
impressed  upon  our  land-rights  remain ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  these,  that  they  are  capable  of,  and  in  practice 
exhibit,  a  system  of  vassalage  progressively  subordinate,  the  number 
of  inferior  feus  being  without  any  defined  limit. 

In  feudal  language  a  grant  of  land  is  called /^ocJt^m — a  fief,  or  feud,  Mbahihg  and 
or  fee,  or,  according  to  our  ordinary  phrase,  a  feu.  The  y^ord  feodum  ^^^,^^  ^^ 
has  been  derived  from  fides,  as  expressive  of  the  fidelity  due  by  the 
vassal  to  his  lord.  But  others  think,  that  the  term  finds  its  native 
original  more  probably  and  justly  in  the  Norse  "fee/'  a  reward,  and 
"  odh"  property — i.ft,  property  held  as  the  reward  of,  or  as  condi- 
tional upon,  service,  in  contradistinction  to  allodial  property,  of  which 
the  title  is  absolute  and  free  of  any  condition.  The  term  is  familiarly 
applied  to  the  land,  or  subject  of  the  grant ;  but,  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense,  it  expresses  the  right  resulting  to  the  vassal  from  the 
feudal  contract.  Our  Institutional  Writers,  following  Sir  Thomas  Definition  of 
Craig,  whose  genius  strongly  inclined  to  an  enthusiastic  cultivation  **^^" 
of  the  feudal  system,  have  defined  a  feu  as  '^  a  gratuitous  right  to 
lands,  given  on  condition  of  fidelity  and  military  service,  the  radical 
right  remaining  with  the  grantor/'  That  is  a  description,  however, 
more  suitable  to  the  lips  of  Obebtus,  the  compiler  of  the  Books  of 
the  Feus,  than  to  be  enounced  by  those  who  teach  the  actually  exist- 
ing nature  of  our  feudal  rights.  A  feu  might  properly  be  termed  a 
gratuitous  right,  at  a  period  when  it  was  in  reality  what  its  primary 
name  indicated,  viz.,  a  beneficium,  or,  as  Craig  has  it,  "  benevola  et 
"  libera  concessio," — a  free  grant  held  by  the  precarious  tenure  of 
the  superior's  pleasure.  Originally,  no  doubt,  this  was  a  right  not 
to  be  purchased  with  money,  but  the  feus  of  the  inferior  orders  of 
vassalage  soon  became  the  subject  of  commerce,  and  far  from  being 
a  gratuitous  right,  it  is  in  all  modern  acceptation  and  practice  oner- 
ous in  the  highest  degree,  inferred  by  the  payment  of  a  price  in  one 
present  sum  or  in  annual  sums  under  the  name  of  feu-duty.  The 
conditions  of  fidelity  and  military  service  form  also  a  part  of  the 
definition  proper  to  the  era  of  feudal  habits  now  long  gone  by.  We 
have  nothing  left  which  corresponds  with  .the  feudal  notion  of  fidelity 
by  the  vassal  to  his  superior,  if  we  except  the  duty  of  loyalty  and 
service  owing  by  all  vassals  to  the  sovereign.  This  peculiarity  gives 
to  the  Crown  feus  the  character  of  Feuda  ligia  ;  and  the  same  duty  Feuda  Ugia. 


It 
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to  the  Crown  is  by  understanding  reserved  in  grants  hj  sabjeets. 
But,  in  feus  by  one  subject  to  another,  the  duty  of  fidelity,  as  regards 
homage,  lives  but  in  the  shadow  of  a  form ;  and,  as  regards  service, 
it  is  either  reduced  to  the  humble  shape  of  the  legal  obligation  of 
paying  regularly  the  annual  sum  in  money  or  grain  now  subsiitated 
for  military  service,  or  it  has  no  existence  at  all,  where  the  pecnniaiy 
acknowledgment,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  altogether  eluaocy. 
The  service  of  watching  and  warding,  peculiar  to  the  burgage  tenure, 
and  which  still  subsists  in  its  effects,  is  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  dutiea 
The  last  part  of  the  definition,  however,  viz.,  that  the  radical  right 
remains  with  the  grantor,  is  still  an  inherent  principle  in  our  system 
of  land-rights ;  for  the  granter  of  a  feu,  by  the  same  act  which  divests 
him  of  the  possession  and  profitable  use  of  the  subject,  adopts  the 
character  of  superior,  which  adheres  to  him  by  a  necessity  resulting 
from  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  invested.  This  character  of 
superior  has  a  real  feudal  existence,  and  cannot  with  impunity  be 
overlooked  or  disregarded,  whether  the  interest  which  it  confers  be 
substantial  or  elusory. 
^^0%.  The  relation  established  by  the  creation  of  a  feu  is  thus  that  of 
miiuum  utile,    superior  in  the  granter  towards  his  vassal,  the  grantee  ;  and,  as  the 

superior  retains  the  estate  to  certain  effects,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish his  interest  from  that  of  the  vassal.  The  estate  of  the 
superior,  therefore,  is  termed  **  dominium  directum/*  while  that 
of  the  vassal  is  called  "  dominium  utUe,"  The  propriety  of  these 
names  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute  among  Jurists,  and  the 
substance  of  the  arguments  is  given  by  Craig  in  the  9th  diegesis  of 
his  first  book.  The  opinion  that  dominium  utile  is  an  improper 
description  of  the  vassal's  estate  was  founded  on  the  assumption,  that 
his  right  was  that  of  usufruct  only,  the  property  remaining  with  the 
superior.  But  this  was  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  nature  of  usu- 
fruct as  a  personal  right ;  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  that 
right  a  peculiar  character  in  this  case,  as  being  transmissible  to  heim 
The  view  which  Craig  approves  is,  that  the  epithets  directum  and 
utUe  are  taken  from  the  division  of  actions,  the  utilie  actio  being  that 
which,  for  general  convenience,  is  allowed  to  one  who  acquires  an 
interest  by  contract,  in  order  to  make  that  interest  practically  avail- 
able or  profitable  to  him,  although  the  highest  legal  title  (i^  the 
dominium  directum)  remains  with  the  other  contracting  party.  He, 
therefore,  adopts  the  distinction  of  dominium  directum  as  descrip* 
tive  of  the  superior's  estate,  and  dominium  utHe^  as  expressing  that 
of  the  vassal ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  our  Institutional 
Writers,  and  by  universal  practice.  The  term  "fee"  is  applied  in- 
discriminately to  both  estates,  and  with  evident  propriety  in  the  case 
of  all  vassals  and  superiors  except  the  Crown,  which  being  supreme 
cannot  hold  a  conditional  estate. 
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Such  being  the  general  nature  of  the  relation  created  by  the  con-  Kihdb  op 
stitution  of  a  feu,  we  are  next  to  consider  the  conditions  upon  which  "^"*™°' 
the  grant  was  made,  i.^.,  what  benefits  and  services  the  superior  and 
vassal  were  reciprocally  obliged  to  render,  and  entitled  to  exact.  The 
nature  of  the  services  is  determined  by  the  tenure  or  holding.  By 
-'  holding^"  is  meant  the  relation  of  the  vassal  to  the  superior  as 
regards  the  conditions  attached  to  the  feu.  There  were  originally 
five  kinds  of  holding  in  our  system  : — 

(1.)  The  first  was  Wardholding^  so  called  from  the  valuable  privi- 1.  Wardhold- 
lege,  resulting  from  it  to  the  superior,  of  the  warding,  t.^.,  guardian^  ™^" 
ship,  of  his  vassal's  person  and  estate  during  his  minority.  This  was 
a  tenure  fiowing  directly  from  the  original  nature  of  the  feu,  as  a 
provision  to  render  the  superior's  property,  even  when  feued  out, 
subservient  to  his  feudal  state  and  power.  It  was  the  proper  feudal 
tenure — the  same  as  the  military  holding  by  knight's  service,  which 
was  so  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  feu,  that  it  was  the  presumed 
holding,  when  no  other  was  specified,  and,  even  when  another  was 
expressed,  this  was  also  held  to  be  implied,  if  not  expressly  excluded. 
The  obligation  upon  the  vassal  in  this  tenure,  which,  from  the  first 
word  of  the  clause-  setting  forth  the  vassal's  duties,  is  called  the 
reddendo,  consisted  simply  of  "  services,"  or  of  "  services  used  and 
**  wont," — an  obligation,  that  is,  to  perform  the  service  implied  in  the 
holding,  when  required  by  the  superior.  The  power  conferred  by  this 
tenure  being  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  the  Rebellion 
in  1745,  wardholding  was  abolished  by  the  50th  Statute  of  the  20th 
George  il 

(2.)  Another  species  of  holding  was  Mortification,  which  had  place,  2.  Mobtifica^ 
when  grants  were  made  to  religious  houses  or  for  pious  uses.  Such  '"^"' 
grants  were  ad  manum  mortuam,  i.e.,  to  a  hand  that  could  neither 
fight  for  the  superior,  nor  transfer  the  grant.  Here  the  reddendo  was 
generally  "  preces  et  laGrymce."  At  the  Reformation  such  purposes 
were  declared  superstitious,  and  the  mortified  lands  annexed  to  the 
Crown.  That  forfeiture,  however,  did  not  extend  to  purposes  of  bene- 
volence not  superstitious ;  and  lands  may  still  be  mortified  for  any 
lawful  purpose,  to  be  holden  by  either  of  the  tenures  which  still  subsist. 

(3.)  Feu-holding  is  that  which  was  reckoned  ignoble  in  the  early  3.  Fbu-farh. 
era  of  the  feudal  system,  because  not  connected  with  military  service, 
but  introduced  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  which  the  feudal 
policy  of  the  barbarous  ages  discountenanced.  The  tenure  of  feu- 
.  farm  is  mentioned  in  the  Act  1457,  cap.  71,  and  setting  by  feu-farm 
is  there  encouraged  by  an  engagement  on  the  king's  part  to  restrict 
his  claim  to  the  feu-farm  dues,  when  the  lands  should  have  fallen  into 
his  hands  by  the  casualty  of  ward.  Here  the  vassal's  obligation  is  to 
pay  to  the  superior  what  is  now  termed  feu-duty,  but  was  originally 
a  rent  in  money  or  grain — or,  it  may  be,  to  perform  farm  services,  as 
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ploughing,  reaping,  etc.  This  is  now  one  of  the  holdings  most  fami- 
liar in  use,  and  it  is  closely  analogous  to  the  Roman  emphyteusis,  by 
which  originally  the  uncultivated  lands  of  a  province,  and  afterwards 
other  lands,  were  granted  in  perpetuity  for  payment  of  an  annual 
rent  He  who  granted  the  right  had  the  dominium  directufn,  and  was 
called  daminus  emphyteueeoe,  corresponding  to  our  superior,  while 
the  other  party  had  the  dominium  uMe,  and  was  styled  emphyteuia, 
answering  in  most  respects  to  our  vassal  The  main  point  of  resem- 
blance in  addition  to  these  relations  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
superior's  right  by  an  annual  payment 

(4.)  Blench-holding  corresponds  to  the  feudum  francum  of  the 
Lombards ;  and  the  grant  by  frank-tenement  is  mentioned,  in  such 
terms  as  show  it  to  have  been  practised  in  Scotland,  in  the  Act  1455, 
cap.  41.  This  was  the  tenure  proper  to  a  grant  bestowed  ob  prcBclara 
in  rempMioam  meriia  et  pariam  heUo  gloriam,  and  which,  on  that 
account,  was  exempt  from  all  servicea  So  our  blench-holding  is  in 
liberd  albd  fitma* and  the  payment  is  one  penny  money,  or  other 
amount  altogether  or  nearly  elusory.  If  the  duty  stipulated  be  of 
yearly  growth,  it  is  not  under  this  holding  exigible,  if  not  demanded 
within  the  year ;  and,  whatever  is  the  nature  of  the  blench  duty, 
if  the  payment  be  qualified  by  the  words,  ''  sipetatur  tantum/'  the 
vassal  is  discharged  by  the  mere  failure  to  make  a  demand  within 
the  year. 

The  two  last-mentioned,  viz.,  feu  and  blench  holdings,  are  the  only 
proper  feudal  tenures  now  subsisting.    But  there  is  a 

(5.)  Species  of  holding  proper  to  royal  burghs.  The  feudum  butyale 
is  holden  by  the  community  of  the  king ;  and  the  tenure  is  reckoned 
military,  the  duties  consisting  of  watching  and  warding,  which  at  a 
former  period,  no  doubt,  implied  the  requirement  and  responsibility 
of  military  service.  Each  proprietor  more  burgi  holds  directly  of  the 
Crown,  the  magistrates  inteiposing  only  as  commissioners  for  the 
Sovereign  in  renewing  investitures.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that 
the  burgage  tenure  differs  from  the  feudal  in  not  permitting  subin- 
feudation. 
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Such  being  the  different  kinds  of  holding,  we  have  next  to  learn 
what  are  the  substantial  available  rights  which  the  feudal  contract 
bestows  upon  the  parties  to  it ;  and 

1.  Of  what  does  the  superior's  estate  consist  f — (1.)  Originally,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  superior's  right  consisted  in  the  power  to  require 
personal  servicea  These,  however,  in  so  far  as  of  a  military  nature, 
were  abolished,  as  inconsistent  with  the  public  security,  immediately 
after  the  Rebellion  in  1715  ;  and  the  value  of  such  services  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  paid  in  money  by  the  Act  1  Gea  i.  Stat  2,  cap.  54,  the 

*  "  If\rma*^  means  the  doty  which  the  tenant  pays  to  the  lord. 
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^alue  being  ascertained  by  the  Court  of  Session,  where  the  parties 
could  not  settle  it  by  agreement  or  arbitration.  Such  services  as  are 
not  abrogated — those,  for  instance,  of  an  agricultural  nature,  plough- 
ing, reaping,  carriages,  etc.^  may  still  be  enforced,  but  they  are  lost 
if  not  exacted  within  the  year. 

(2.)  But  the  main  source  of  annual  return  to  the  superior  consists  2.Tearlt  pat- 
in  the  yearly  payments,  substituted  for  military  services,  or  stipulated  ^sdpkmok^** 
by  the  grant.    Although  the  feu-holding  was  that  to  which  the  serviee 
of  annual  payment  was  most  anciently  attached,  yet  long  before  the 
Abolition  of  the  military  tenure  in  1748,  as  the  need  of  services  in 
the  field  had  diminished,  superiors  and  vassals  had  by  agreement  sub- 
«tituted  payment  in  money,  which  was  termed  taxed-ward.     This,  in  Taxedward. 
feus  held  by  subjects,  is  now,  of  course^  converted  into  feu-holding  by 
the  authority  already  mentioned. 

(3.)  A  third  source  of  emolument  to  the  superior  consists  in  the  3.  Casualtibs 
casualties  of  superiority,  so  called,  because  arising  upon  the  occur-  o^  »u***"o^Tyj 
rence  of  certain  contingent  events. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  feus  the  casualties  proper  to  the  military  (a.)  Cabuai/- 
tenure  were  of  great  value.     There  was  the  casualty  of  Ward,  which  '^^^^^'^ 

gave  to  the  superior  not  only  the  guardianship  of  his  vassal's  person        

while  under  age,  but  also  the  profitable  custody  of  his  lands,  that  he  ^^^.^^^  ^' 
might  be  served  out  of  the  profits  of  these  until  his  vassal  should  be 
of  perfect  age.     There  was  next  the  casualty  of  Recognition,  which  Cabualtt  of 
was  a  forfeiture  of  the  vassal's  whole  estate  to  the  superior,  in  the  ^bcoghi'wok- 
event  of  his  alienating  more  than  half  of  it  without  the  superior's 
consent.     The  etymology  of  this  word,  as  given  by  Skene,  is  illus- 
trative of  feudal   principle.      The  whole  estate  was  primarily  in 
the  superior,  from  whom  the  vassal's  right  was  derived.     The  re- 
turn of  the  lands  to  the  superior,  therefore,  is  a  second  ascertaining 
or  fixing  of  his  title  to  the  same  lands — ^hence,  recognition.     The 
third  casualty  in  ward  tenures  was  Marriage — an  exaction  singu-  Cabualtt  of 
larly  characteristic  of  the  feudal  age  and  manners.     The  superior, 
being  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  his 
vassal,  had  an  interest,  that  no  inimical  influence  should  be  intruded 
in  the  person  of  his  vassal's  wife.     He  had,  therefore,  the  privilege 
of  choosing  and  offering  a  wife  to  his  vassal,  who  was  at  liberty  to 
decline  the  superior's  choice,  but,  by  doing  so,  was  subjected  to  a 
heavier  casualty.     Whether  the  superior  interfered  or  not,  he  was  en- 
titled to  a  sum  equal  to  the  estimated  amount  of  the  tocher  or 
portion,  which  the  vassal  in  ward  or  unmarried  at  his  ancestor's 
death  might,  according  to  the  extent  and  rental  of  his  property,  be 
expected  to  receive  upon  his  marriage.     That  was  the  single  avail 
of  marriage,  payable  to  the  superior,  who  might,  however,  exact  the 
double  avail,  if  the  ward  should  refuse  to  marry  a  person  of  equal  con- 
dition offered  to  him.    These  casualties  were  swept  away  along  with 
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Cabualtieb  of  the  ward  tenure  by  20  Geo.  il  cap.  50,  which,  where  lands  were  hdd 
rDousHEif  »T^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Crown,  turned  the  tenure  into  blench-holding,  and,  when 
20  Geo.  II.       thej  were  held  of  a  subject  superior,  the  ward  was  converted  into  a 
feu-holding  at  an  annual  feu-duty  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  rules  fixed  by  the  Court  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  casualties 
are  contained  in  Act  of  Sederunt,  8th  February  1 749,  a  reference  to 
which  is  still  occasionally  requisite  in  practice. 
(&.)  CA8UALTIK8     Of  tho  casualtios  still  exigible,  the  first  is  peculiar  to  feu-holdingSy. 
OTiLL  KxiQiBLB.  ^gjj^g  ^  pQwcr  to  tho  supcrior  to  annul  the  feu,  if  the  vassal  shall 
fail  to  pay  the  feu-duty  for  two  years.    This  irritancy  it  was  always 
competent  to  stipulate  in  the  title,  and,  by  1597,  cap.  260,  it  was 
made  a  statutory  condition  of  all  feus,  that,  if  the  feu-duty  remaia 
unpaid  for  two  whole  years  together,  the  defaulter  shall  tyne  his  feu, 
in  the  same  way  as  if  there  were  a  clause-irritant  in  the  infeftment 
This  Statute  was  enforced  in  BaUenden  v.  Duke  o/Argyle,  6th  July 
1 792.     This  irritancy  may  be  purged  by  payment  at  the  bar  ;  but« 
when  it  is  conventional  (t.«.,  expressed  in  the  title),  puigation  is  not 
allowed,  unless  the  vassal  gives  a  reasonable  excuse  for  his  delay ; 
Laird  of  Wedderbum  v.  Wardlaw,  13th  February  1 666.     The  suit  by 
which  this  casualty  is  made  effectual  is  the  action  of  declarator  of 
irritancy  or  tinsel  of  the  feu  ob  non  aolutum  canonenL     If  the  superior 
betake  himself  to  this  remedy,  he  cannot  claim  arrears  of  feu-duty ; 
Macvicar  v.  Cochran  and  Ker,  14th  July  1748.     The  other  casualties 
or  occasional  payments  due  to  the  superior  are  common  to  all  the 
holdings : — 

There  is  the  casualty  of  Non-entry,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  superior  to  have  a  vassal  entered  in  the  feu. 
The  heir  of  a  deceased  vassal  could  not  be  compelled  by  the  superior 
to  perform  services,  while  he  lay  out  unentered,  and,  in  that  case,  the 
superior  took  the  fee  in  satisfaction  of  the  services.     By  the  early 
feudal  customs,  if,  after  the  vassal's  death,  bis  heir  neglected  to  enter 
with  the  superior  for  a  year  and  day,  his  right  was  eo  ipso  forfeited 
for  ever,  the  lands  reverting  to  the  superior  in  property  j^rop^er  negli- 
gentium  hasredie  jue  euum  non  proeequentis.    The  heir  is  still  liable 
to  the  same  forfeiture,  though  not  so  rigidly  foreclosed  by  the  lapse 
of  tima     Upon  the  death  of  the  vassal  his  heir  is  bound  to  enter 
with  the  superior  by  obtaining  from  him  a  renewal  of  the  investi- 
ture in  his  own  person,  and  he  is  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay 
the  non-entry  dues,  consisting  of  the  retoured  duties  (which  are  the 
annual  value  of  the  land  according  to  a  valuation  made  during  the 
power  of  Oliver  Cromwell)  from  tho  death  of  his  ancestor.    In  Jeu- 
holdings,  however,  the  feu-duty  is  held  to  be  the  rent,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  non-entry  duty,  until  it  is  judicially  claimed  along  with 
the  superior's  other  rights  at  renewing  the  investiture,  because  the 
feu-duty  is  payable  at  any  rate  in  terms  of  the  feudal  contract    This 
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casualty  is  incurred  not  only  by  the  death  of  a  vassal,  but  by  the 
resignation  also  of  the  feu  into  the  hands  of  the  superior,  ^vhicli 
act,  as  it  terminates  the  vassalage  of  the  resigner,  renders  the  pur- 
chaser subject  to  the  penalties  of  non-entry.  These  are  enforced  by 
an  action  of  declarator  of  non-entry,  in  which  the  superior  sues  to 
have  it  found  that  the  lands  are  in  non-entry,  and  that  the  bygone 
non-entry  duties  since  the  last  vassal's  death  until  the  date  of  cita^ 
tion  belong  to  the  pursuer,  and  that  the  full  rents,  maills,  and  duties 
of  the  subject  do  also  belong  to  him  as  superior.  If  the  entry  is  not 
taken  before  decree,  the  superior  is  entitled  to  the  full  rents  after 
the  date  of  citation,  unless  the  vassal  can  plead  a  reasonable  excuse, 
as  is  exemplified  in  Robin  v.  Drummond,  13th  June  1823.  Non-entry  2  S.  404. 
is  not  exigible  while  the  fee  is  full,  i.e.y  while  there  is  in  life  a  party 
infeft  upon  a  warrant  granted  by  the  superior ;  nor  is  it  demandable, 
while  the  subjects  are  liable  to  terce  or  courtesy ;  nor  can  it  be  asked 
by  a  superior  who  refuses  to  enter  the  vassal,  or  by  a  superior  whose 
own  title  is  not  completed,  in  which  case  formerly  he  might  be 
charged  to  enter,  and  upon  failure  the  vassal  was  entitled  to  go  to 
the  next  over-lord  for  his  entry,  which  inferred  a  forfeiture  to  the 
immediate  superior  during  the  vassal's  life  by  the  Act  1474,  cap.  57. 
Additional  facilities  are  provided  for  enabling  vassals  to  compel  an 
entry  by  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  which  we  shall  afterwards 
examine.  This  casualty  has  no  place  in  burgage  holdings,  because  in 
these  the  Crown's  vassal  is  the  incorporation  or  community,  which 
never  dies. 

There  is  also  the  casualty  of  Relief  (from  relevare,  to  lift  again),  Casualty  of 
paid  by  the  vassals  heir  as  a  consideration  or  price  to  the  superior  *""^^* 
for  granting  investiture  of  the  lands,  after  they  have  fallen  into  his 
hands  by  the  death  of  the  ancestor.    The  relief  originally  was  a  year's 
rent,  but  that,  in  the  case  of  an  heir,  is  restricted  to  the  amount  of 
one  year's  feu  or  blench-duty  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  the  current 
year.     Contrary  to  the  import  of  a  decision  founded  upon  in  Mr. 
Erskine's  Principles,  the  casualty  of  relief  is  payable  by  an  heir,  both  ii.  5.  22. 
in  Crown  holdings  and  in  feus  held  of  subject  superiors,  whether 
stipulated  in  the  investiture  or  not.  -  The  correct  doctrine  is  stated, 
although  not  with  confidence,  in  the  Institutea  ii.  5. 48. 

When  a  purchaser  or  other  singular  successor  enters,  he  is  liable  Composition. 
for  a  casualty  corresponding  to  the  relief,  but  which,  in  this  case,  is 
called  the  fine  of  alienation,  or  CompositiofL  The  composition,  how- 
ever, is  not  limited  to  the  feu  or  blench-duty,  but  consists  of  a  year's 
rent  of  the  subject  under  deduction  of  annual  and  public  burdens, 
repairs,  and  teind.  It  is,  however,  only  a  year's  rent  or  profit  as 
derived  by  the  vassal  that  is  exigible ;  and,  where  a  vassal  had  sub- 
feued  his  lands  at  a  rate  reckoned  their  fair  value  at  the  time,  and  the 
sub-vassals  had  erected  houses  which  yielded  a  large  amount  of  rents, 
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it  was  held,  that  the  over-lord  could  exact  as  compoaition  from  a 
purchaser  or  adjudger  of  the  intermediate  estate  only  a  year's  sub-feu- 
dutjy  and  not  the  actual  rents  of  the  subjects.  This  was  decided  in 
V.C.;2W^'»  Cackbum  Rou  v.  Oovemon  of  Heriofa  Ho9piial,  6th  June  1815, 
App.  707.  i^ffirmed  24th  July  1820.  The  repoH  in  the  Faculty  collection  is  le- 
plete  with  profound  legal  learning.  Following  the  principle  of  this 
10  S.  73S.  decision,  it  was  held,  in  OampbM  v.  Westmra,  28th  June  ]  832,  that^ 
when  sub-feus  had  been  granted  for  a  grassum  in  addition  to  the  feu- 
duty  of  the  sub-vassal,  the  composition  payable  by  the  mid-superior  s 
singular  successor  is  a  year's  feu-duty  with  a  year's  legal  interest  of 
the  grassum.  The  report  of  this  case  shows,  that  it  is  still  undeter- 
mined, whether,  in  addition  to  the  annual  value  available  to  the  mid- 
superior,  he  is  bound  to  pay  such  casualties  derived  from  entries  to 
the  sub-vassals  as  may  arise  in  the  year  of  his  own  entry  with  the 
over-lord.  The  legal  rule  fixing  the  amount  of  the  composition  is 
frequently  controlled  by  the  agreement  of  parties  stipulating  or 
taxing  the  composition  in  the  title,  commonly  by  fixing  a  douUe 
of  the  feu-duty  to  be  payable  the  first  year  of  the  entry  of  heirs  and 
singular  successors. 
Gasualtt  op  The  casualty  of  Escheat  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  vassal's  life-interest 
''^'^^'  in  the  feu  by  his  remaining  a  year  and  day  at  the  horn  unrdaxed 
after  denunciation  for  a  crime,  or  by  his  receiving  sentence  upon 
conviction  of  a  capital  offence.  The  Act  20  Geo.  u.  cap.  50,  §  11, 
abolished  this  penalty,  as  well  as  the  single  escheat  of  moveables, 
where  the  denunciation  was  for  a  civil  debt  or  obligation.  But,  in 
denunciation  for  crimes,  if  the  vassal  remain  at  the  horn  unrelaxed 
for  a  year  and  day,  not  only  is  the  condition  of  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  which  is  implied  in  every  grant,  violated,  but  he  is  held 
civilly  dead,  and  the  liferent  of  his  lands  goes  to  the  superior, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  treason  and  rebellion,  which  cany  the  fee 
of  his  heritage  by  forfeiture  to  the  Crown.  This  casualty  arises 
also  upon  the  vassal  receiving  sentence  of  death  and  escaping,  as 
he  is  disqualified  by  the  judgment  from  holding  the  feu,  and  the 
escheat  subsists  during  his  life.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
although  the  liferent  falls  by  this  casualty,  the  fee  still  remains  in 
the  vassal,  and  may  be  disposed  of  by  him  in  any  way  which  does 
not  prejudice  the  party  entitled  to  the  liferent-escheat  This  doctrine 
15  S.  54 ;         was  applied  in  Macrae  v.  Macrae^  22d  November  1836,  affirmed  27th 

DncLAiiATioH       There  were  formerly  other  casualties  involving  forfeiture  of  the 
AXD  FUBFRB0-    vasssl's  ostato,  viz.,  Disclamation — a  penalty  for  disowning  the  over- 
lord as  superior  of  the  feu  or  of  any  part  of  it ;  and  Purpreetiure — a 
term  of  French  origin,  implying  forfeiture  as  the  punishment  for  en- 
croaching upon  the  superior's  property.     These  offences  were  tried 
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and  adjudged  bj  the  superior  in  his  own  Court,  but  they  have  been 
now  long  abolished. 

(2.)  0/ what  does  the  vassdPs  estcUe  consist  t — The  vassal's  right,  VAfiSAL's 
on  the  other  hand,  comprehends  the  property  (under  burden  of  the 
superior's  claims)  of  the  lands  in  the  feu,  and  of  whatever  has  by 
annexation  become  part  of  them,  as  houses,  walls,  trees,  etc.,  with 
the  mines  and  minerals,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the  terms  domi- 
nium utUe — the  power  of  all  legal  profitable  use,  and  of  absolute 
disposal     This  right  of  property  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions  and  Exceptions 
reservations  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  or  for  the  general  good.    To  ™™*'"^**- 
the  Sovereign  are  reserved  those  things  which,  from  excellence  in 
suo  generey  are  accounted  inter  regalia,  comprehending,  as  we  have  Regalia.. 
seen,  gold   and  silver  mines,    salmon-fishing,   and   forestry ;   also 
rivers,  highways,  and  ports,  which  are  res  ptMiccBy  and  pertain  to 
the  Sovereign.     By  1617,  cap.  19,  to  prevent  public  injury  from  the  Dovboots. 
multiplication  of  dovecots,  no  proprietor  is  entitled  to  erect  one,  un- 
less his  lands  within  two  miles  produce  in  rent  ten  chalders  of  yearly 
victual. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vassal  acquires  right  not  only  to  the^^*^^^ 
lands  specified  in  his  grant,  but  to  those  also  which  have  been  pos- 
sessed for  forty  years  as  part  and  pertinent  of  the  lands  conveyed, 
provided  the  boundaries  of  the  property  be  not  specified,  for,  when 
the  limits  are  defined,  nothing  beyond  them  can  be  acquired  by 
prescription. 


We  have  thus  made  a  brief  survey  of  the  general  features  of  the  RECAprruLA- 
system  of  feus  as  now  existing  in  Scotland.  Besides  the  peculiar  ™bupewor  " 
burgage  tenure  there  are  two  holdings  proper  to  the  feudal  contract,  akd  yabbau 
viz.,  the  feu-holding  and  the  blench-holding.  The  party  of  whom  the 
feu  is  held  is  the  superior,  and  his  estate  or  interest  is  called 
dominivm  directum  ;  while  he  who  holds  the  feu  is  the  vassal,  and  his 
estate  or  interest  is  called  dominium  utile.  The  ward  tenure  involv* 
ing  military  service  being  now  abolished,  the  superior's  estate  con* 
sists  of  (1.)  a  right  to  exact  within  the  year  civil  services,  when 
stipulated ;  (2.)  the  annual  payment  of  feu  or  blench  duties ;  and 
(3.)  the  casualties  of  superiority,  including  non-entry  duties  when 
the  feu  is  empty  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  vassal — relief 
payable  by  the  heir,  and  composition  by  a  singular  successor,  as  the 
price  of  a  new  investiture  upon  the  death  of  the  last-entered  vassal — 
liferent-escheat,  being  the  entire  profitable  use  of  the  feu  during  the 
life  of  the  vassal  in  the  event  of  his  denunciation  for  a  crime — and 
the  power  to  forfeit  the  vassal's  right  and  resume  possession  upon 
failure  in  payment  of  the  feu-duty  for  two  years.     And  the  vassal's 
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estate  consists  of  the  entire  property,  use,  and  disposal  (subject  to 
the  superior's  claims)  of  the  lands  feued,  under  burden  of  certain 
fixed  reservations  to  the  Crown  for  the  Sovereign's  behoof,  or  for  the 
public  use  or  benefit 
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IIL  Ancient  mode  of  constituting  the  feudal  rdation. — ^Before 
proceeding  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  instruments  by  which  the 
feudal  relation  is  now  created,  it  will  tend  to  a  more  complete 
apprehension  of  the  force  and  effect  of  these  instruments,  if  we  first 
glance  at  the  manner  in  which  fees  were  constituted  by  the  ancient 
practice.  Although  these  remote  observances  are  now  exploded, 
it  is  from  them  that  the  present  forms  sprang,  as  from  the  seminal 
originals  of  which  they  are  the  maturely  developed  fruit  The 
ancient  annals  of  Scotland  have  not  reached  us  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  and  completeness,  as  to  afford  clear  evidence  of  the 
date  at  which  the  feudal  system  was  introduced  into  this  kingdom ; 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  from  the  most  ancient  documents  extant  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  at  that  early  period  the  feudal  usages  observed 
here  were  of  the  same  simple  and  striking  character  which  distin- 
guished them  in  other  countries  whose  laws  and  manners  were 
formed  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  Roman  and  Gothic 
jurisprudence  and  usages. 

By  our  earliest  customs,  however,  the  feudal  right  was  estab- 
lished without  the  intervention  of  writing.  It  was  created  by  the 
act  of  the  superior  or  lord  delivering  possession  to  the  vassal  with 
his  own  hands — of  which  we  have  a  remnant  in  the  sasine  propriis 
manilme. 

This  mode  of  conferring  the  right  was  called  the  proper  investiture. 
It  took  place  upon  the  ground  in  presence  of  the  superior's  other 
vassals,  who,  from  being  of  the  same  rank,  and  all  bound  to  attend 
the  Courts  of  their  superior,  and  to  dischaige  to  him  all  the  duties 
implied  in  their  tenure,  and  sworn  also  to  do  justice  to  each  other, 
were  termed  the  pares  curioB  or  pares  curtis.  They  possessed  judicial 
powers  in  cases  falling  under  the  superior's  jurisdiction,  and  every 
vassal  under  criminal  accusation  had  a  right  to  be  judged  by  them, 
as  the  court  of  his  peers  or  equals.  They  were  witnesses  also  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  superior's  property  by  the  reception  of  new  vassals 
or  the  resignation  of  old.  They  knew  whether  the  lands  had  already 
been  granted  to  another,  or  whether  they  remained  in  the  superior's 
hands  and  could  be  disposed  of  by  him.  They  were  witnesses  to  the 
new  vassal's  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  conditions  of  his  tenure,  and  to 
the  fact  of  sasine  or  possession  being  granted  to  him  by  the  superior. 
The  evidence  of  the  pares  to  these  facts  was  so  essential,  that  grants 
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nvere  null  if  not  made  in  their  presence.  The  procedure  was  thus  of 
t;he  simplest  description.  The  superior  attended  upon  the  ground, 
and  gave  possession  to  the  vassal,  receiving  his  declaration  of  fidelity, 
liirhich  completed  the  right  without  any  writing.  The  conveyance 
'was  thus  by  parole  merely,  the  essence  of  the  transaction  being  the 
act  of  the  superior,  evidenced  by  the  delivery  of  possession  in  the 
public  court  of  his  vassals,  in  whose  memory  alone  the  grant  was  re- 
gistered. 

In  process  of  time,  although  the  period  is  not  distinctly  marked, 
and  would  probably  be  various  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties 
and  importance  of  the  estate,  it  was  deemed  advantageous  to  have 
a  written  memorandum  of  the  transaction,  and  this  was  simply  a  Writdto  utro- 
brief  attestation  by  the  superior  that  he  had  delivered  possession,  ^^^'*- 
the  form  of  this  writing  giving  the  name  breve  testatum.      This  Breve  teetotum, 
writ  is  the  foundation  of  the  charter,  and  it  was  equivalent  in  its 
effect  to    the  charter  and  sasine  combined,  being  evidence  under 
the  superior's  hand  both  of  the  grant  and  of  the  delivery  of  posses- 
sion ;  nor  was  the  superior's  own  attestation  indispensable,  the  cer-  Skene,  voce 
tificate  of  a  notary-public,  or  of  two  witnesses  from  among  the      "^^ 
pares  curiw,  being  also  received,  or  it  was  sealed  by  the  superior  and 
pares. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  breve  testatum  was,  therefore,  to  certify  Improper 
the  fact,  that  the  vassal  had  been  invested,  and  possession  given.  "^  '^"' 
But,  as  it  was  not  always  convenient  for  the  superior  to  attend  per- 
sonally, the  practice  was  introduced  of  executing  the  breve  testatum 
before  possession  was  given,  and  directing  it  to  the  superior's  commis- 
sioner or  bailie  as  a  warrant  to  give  possession  to  the  vassal.  This 
was  called  the  improper  investiture,  because  not  conferred  upon  the 
ground  by  the  act  of  the  superior  himself ;  and  it  was  another  ad- 
vance towards  the  charter,  the  breve  in  this  case  being  antecedent 
to  the  possession,  of  which,  accordingly,  it  could  not  be  received  as 
evidence,  unless  it  bore  the  seal  of  the  bailie  in  token  of  possession 
having  been  delivered ;  or  the  bailie  gave  a  separate  certificate  of 
the  fact,  corresponding  in  its  effect  to  our  instrument  of  sasine.  An 
example  of  the  separate  declaration  by  a  bailie  that  he  had  given 
possession  to  the  vassal  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Erakine's 
Institutes,  No.  3 ;  and,  in  the  charters  contained  in  Anderson's 
Diplomatay  there  will  be  found  many  references  to  the  breve  as 
attesting  the  right  to  lands.  Thus,  in  a  charter  by  Alexander  i.  to 
the  prior  and  congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  he  grants  to  them 
certain  lands  to  be  peaceably  possessed,  ''  sicut  breve  fratris  mei 
"  Eadgari  Regis  vohis  testatur." 


In  the  proper  investiture,  therefore,  which  was  the  original  and 
natural  form,  the  vassal's  sasine — that  is,  the  delivery  of  possession 
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to  him — ^was  antecedent  to  his  written  title,  which  was  a  certificate 
to  the  fact  In  the  improper  investiture,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
breve  testatum  preceded  the  sasine,  and  contained  the  warrant 
for  conferring  it  Fees  are  now,  therefore,  constituted  by  the 
improper  investiture  only,  because  the  charter  which  is  the  superior's 
warrant  is  antecedent  to  the  sasine,  which  is  the  attestation  of 
delivery  of  possession.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  these 
instruments. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  HERITABLE  RIGHTS  BT  CHARTER  AND  SASINE — RIGHTS 
RESULTING  THEREFROM  TO  SUPERIOR  AND  VASSAL. 

L  The  Charter. 

The  charter  derives  its  name  from  the  substance  upon  which  deeds 
are  ordinarily  written,  although,  in  practice,  charters  are  written  not 
upon  paper,  but  upon  vellum.     Charters  are  either  origvnai,  or  by  Ciubteks— 


progress.  The  original  charter  is  employed  to  create  a  new  fee — the  o*^*®™-^^  ok 
charter  by  progress  to  renew  or  confirm  a  fee,  formerly  created,  to 
the  vassal's  heir  or  assignee.  It  is  the  original  charter  with  which 
we  have  now  to  do,  and  we  are  to  view  it  in  its  simple  abstract  form, 
as  the  deed  by  which  a  new  dependency  or  feu  is  created  by  the 
transmission  of  the  dominivmi  utile  from  the  grantor  to  the  grantee. 
Excepting  the  peculiar  case  of  the  conversion  of  a  udal  tenure  into  a  Ohiginai. 
feu,  no  original  charter  is  now  granted  by  the  Crown,  because  there  charter. 
is  no  portion  of  the  soil  which  has  not  long  since  been  appropriated  to 
its  vassals,  or  as  the  patrimonial  estate  of  the  Sovereign  or  Prince. 
The  Crown-charters,  therefore,  which  are  now  granted,  are  charters 
by  progress,  renewing  or  confirming  the  ancient  Crown  grants,  and 
these  will  be  best  explained  at  a  future  stage,  when,  after  tracing  the 
feudal  right  from  its  source,  we  shall  come  to  inquire  into  the  modes 
of  its  transmission.  The  original  charter  is  thus  granted  by  a  sub- 
ject, either  himself  holding  immediately  of  the  Crown,  or  else  holding 
of  another  subject  who  is  a  Crown  vassal  or  removed  by  one  or  more 
degrees  below  the  rank  of  a  Crown  vassal,  there  being  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  subordinate  subinfeudations.  Mr.  Erskine  has  been  cen-  lost.  ii.  3. 19. 
sured  for  the  latitude  with  which  he  has  applied  the  term  charter  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  he  is  there  employing  the  term  in 
its  widest  generic  sense,  as  signifying  a  writing  which  contains  a 
gprant,  or  transmission,  of  a  feudal  right.  By  modem  practice,  no 
doubt,  the  transmission  of  a  feudal  right  is  called  a  diepoeiiion,  but 
we  shall  afterwards  find,  that,  in  the  earlier  practice,  transmissions 
were  made  by  charters ;  and,  accordingly,  the  divisions  or  distinctions 
of  charters  given  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  the  passage  referred  to  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  charter  according  to  its 
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purpose  in  constituting  a  fee  or  in  transferring  it  in  one  or  other  of 
the  modes  requisite  to  attain  the  object  of  the  transference.  The 
original  charter  is  that  which  Mr.  Erskine  calls  the  charter  de  me, 
because  it  creates  a  new  holding  by  the  grantee  as  vassal  of  the 
grantcr  as  superior. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  in  Conveyancing,  and 
it  has  been  examined  and  explained  by  Institutional  writers  more 
fully  than  any  other.  It  will  be  necessaiy  that  we,  in  like  manner, 
devote  some  space  to  it,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance  as 
the  foundation  of  the  feudal  right,  and  for  this  reason  also,  that,  as 
the  constitution  of  every  new  feu  is  in  effect  a  transmission,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  dispositions  by  which  transmissions  are  made  operate, 
for  the  most  part,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  constituting  new  fees, 
therefore,  whatever  tends  to  elucidate  the  original  charter,  explains 
also,  in  most  points,  the  form  and  effect  of  the  disposition.  We  will, 
also,  in  explaining  the  deeds  affecting  land-rights,  do  so  with  a  direct 
reference  to  the  forms  and  clauses  which  were  in  use  before  the  recent 
Statutes,  and  particularly  before  the  10  &  11  Vict  cap.  48  ;*  and  that 
for  three  reasons,  vie. : — 

Firsty — The  Statute  introducing  the  abbreviated  clauses  is  permis- 
sive, and  not  obligatory,  and,  therefore,  the  previous  forms  may  still 
competently  be  used,  and  in  special  circumstances  it  will  occasionally 
be  necessary  still  to  employ  them. 

Secondly, — The  security  of  land-rights  will,  for  many  years  to  come, 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  deeds  executed  before  the  date  of  the 
Statute,  and  the  Conveyancer  must  understand  their  forms  in  order 
to  qualify  him  to  test  the  validity  of  such  deeds. 

Thirdly, — The  abbreviations  permitted  by  the  Statute  are  designed 
only  to  avoid  the  prolixity  of  the  old  clauses.  They  are  not  intended 
to  supersede  their  effect  On  the  contrary,  the  intention  of  the  abbre- 
viations, as  declared  by  the  Statute,  is  to  produce  the  same  effect  as 
if  the  previous  forms  were  used.  In  the  progress  of  our  examination, 
however,  we  shall  notice  where  the  new  forms  are  to  be  introduced, 
and  their  statutory  effect 
Cbabtbbs  All  charters  were  at  first  written  in  Latin,  the  language  of  the  once 

l^rfij^^ '"     universal  empire,  and  which,  after  its  fall,  formed  the  storehouse  of 
legal  learning.    In  England,  Latin  was  supplanted  by  French  at  the 

*  KoU, — The  fonns  introdaced  by  the  StatntM  here  referred  to  have  be^  affected  in 
many  material  respects  by  the  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act  1858,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  76, 
and  by  the  Titlea  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act  I860,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  143.  The  reasons  aboi« 
stated  rendering  a  knowledge  of  the  older  forms  neceisaiy,  are  all  equally  apjdicaUe  as  re> 
gards  the  forms  introduced  by  the  Statutes  referred  to.  The  changes  e£focted  are,  in  fuH, 
80  important,  that  the  full  statutory  force  and  effect  of  completing  instruments  in  the  forati 
now  authorized,  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prerioni 
styles,  some  of  the  clauses,  as  well  as  some  of  the  instruments,  of  which  are  now  supplied 
merely  by  statutory  impUcatioa. 
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Norman  Conquest,  but  it  was  again  introduced  by  Edward  iii.,  and 
continued  until  Cromwell,  when  the  vernacular  was  substituted ;  but 
Latin  resumed  its  place  at  the  Restoration,  until  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  when  law  proceedings  were  ordered  by  Statute  to  be  in  English, 
a  subsequent  Statute  being  found  necessary,  however,  to  permit  the  6  Geo.  n.  c.  14. 
retention  in  Latin  of  untranslatable  technicalities,  such  as  the  names 
of  writs,  eta  In  France,  the  introduction  of  the  native  language  in 
legal  proceedings  gave  occasion  to  Voltaire's  sneer,  that  the  people 
were  thus  enabled  to  read  their  ruin  in  their  own  tongua  In  this 
country,  Latin  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the  law-courts  and 
of  deeds  until  it  was  abolished  by  Cromwell ;  but  it  was  restored  in 
charters  and  sasines  by  ^ct  of  Sederunt,  6th  June  1661,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  Chancery  for  Crown  grants  until  1847,  when 
English  was  substituted  by  10  &  11  Vict.  cap.  51,  §  25.  Since  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century,  charters  granted  by  subjects  have  ceased  to 
be  in  Latin. 

An  original  charter  may  either  constitute  a  feu^holding  for  payment 
of  an  annual  duty  in  money,  grain,  or  civil  services  (the  last  being 
rare  in  practice),  or  it  may  create  a  blench-holding  for  the  annual 
payment  of  an  elusory  duty.  We  shall  first  examine  the  feu-charter, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Juridical  Styles,  and  afterwards  point  out  the  Voi.  i.  p.  le, 
variation  in  the  form  when  the  holding  is  blench.  *^^  Edition. 


The  Feu-Charter  contains  the  following  clauses,  viz. : — 

1.  The  narrative  clause,  including  the  parties'  names  and  the  cause  Cliubbs  of 
of  granting.  feu-chaeteb. 

2.  The  dispositive  clause,  containing  (1.)  the  grantor's  act  of  con- 
veyance, (2.)  the  destination,  or  substitution  of  heirs  to  the  grantee, 
and  (3.)  the  description  of  the  grant 

3.  The  tenendas,  showing  the  tenure. 

4.  The  reddendo,  which  contains  the  duties. 

5.  The  clause  of  warrandice 

6.  The  assignation  of  the  title-deeds  and  rents. 

7.  The  grantor's  obligation  to  free  the  subjects  of  public  burdens. 

8.  The  clause  of  registration. 

9.  The  precept  of  sasine.* 
10.  The  testing-clause. 

The  first  two  clauses,  the  narrative  and  dispositive,  by  their  gram- 
matical construction  form  one  sentence,  but  the  matters  which  they 
respectively  contain  are  separable,  and  it  is  convenient  to  examine 
them  separately. 

1.  The  Narrative. — (1.)  The  deed,  according  to  this  style,  opens 

*  This  claute  is  now  tinneoessary.    See  note,  p.  559,  infra. 
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with  the  address,  *'  Know  all  men  by  the$e  presents.'*  These  words 
declare  the  character  of  the  deed,  as  falling  under  the  dass  of  natiiim. 
It  is  not  a  secret  or  priyate  contract,  but  a  public  instrument  coming 
in  place  of  the  act  formerly  performed  in  the  open  Court  of  the  parts 
curias,  and  which,  in  its  effect,  will  still  be  patent  to  the  public  through 
the  records,  where  the  vassal's  right  roust  appear,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  real  and  completa  The  address,  howeyer,  is  not  indispens- 
able, and  is  now  in  practice  frequently  omitted. 

(2.)  The  name  of  the  grantor  is  followed  by  his  designation,  or  as 
it  is  called  in  England,  addition*  If  the  title  of  the  granter  («Lsl,  his 
right  to  the  lands)  be  subject  to  any  ambiguity  or  burden,  the  grantee 
will  require,  that  the  deed  be  executed,  in  token  of  their  consent^  by 
those  who  have  an  interest  through  the  ambiguity  or  burden.  It  is 
true,  that  the  signature  of  one  having  but  a  doubtful  or  a  supposed 
interest  adds  to  the  transmitting  efficacy  of  the  deed,  only  in  so  iar 
as  such  interest  may  prove  to  have  a  real  foundation ;  but,  though  the 
subscription  of  one  who  has  no  right  adds  nothing  to  the  grantee's 
right,  it  does  not  diminish  its  validity,  and  the  consenter  is  precluded 
from  challenge.  A  familiar  example  of  deeds  signed  by  those  wbo 
have  no  real  right  is  a  conveyance  by  trustees,  some  of  whom,  having 
been  assumed,  may  not  be  vested  in  the  property.  Their  subscrip- 
tion does  no  harm ;  the  point  to  be  looked  to  is^  that  the  deed  is 
executed  by  all  the  trustees,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  those  who  are 
vested.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Erskine,  whether  a  charter 
is  valid  which  is  subscribed  by  the  true  proprietor,  but  only  as  a  con- 
senter, and  not  in  his  proper  character  of  granter.  Sir  Thomas  Cnig 
distinguishes  between  the  case  where  the  granter  has  no  shadow  of 
right,  and  where  he  has  a  probable  right,  and  holds,  that  there  must 
be  some  interest  in  the  principal  granter,  otherwise  the  subscription 
of  the  true  owner  will  have  no  effect ;  but  Mr.  Erskine  thinks  there 
is  no  real  difference,  and  that,  as  transmission  is  founded  upon  con- 
sent, the  consent,  in  whatever  way  given,  either  transmits,  or  founds 
an  obligation  upon  which  transmission  by  voluntary  or  judicial  act 
may  be  obtained,  and  that  this  will  hold  even  although  the  granter 
has  no  shadow  of  a  title.  Where  the  grantor's  title  was  restricted  to 
a  liferent,  it  is  said  to  have  been  decided,  that  his  disposition,  con- 
sented to  by  his  son,  who  was  fiar,  was  as  binding  against  the  son,  as 
if  he  had  been  principal  disponer ;  Mancrieff ;  and  Mr.  Erskine's 
view  of  the  extreme  case  where  the  disponer  has  no  title  is  supported 
by  the  case  oi  Buchan\.  Cockbum,  11th  December  1739,  the  report 
of  which  bears,  that  the  Court  was  unanimous,  that  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor  to  a  disposition  a  non  domino  implies  a  conveyance  of 
the  property,  as  what  can  have  no  other  intention  or  meaning.  The 
case  of  Mounsey  v.  MaxweU,  29th  November  1808,  is  an  express 
authority  to  the  same  effect ;  but  Baron  Hume  remarks,  that  this 
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point  did  not  receive  much  consideration,  and  his  own  observations 
are  worthy  of  serious  attention.     He  points  out,  that,  although  the 
consenter  maj  be  barred  from  challenge,  the  question  might  assume 
a  different  aspect,  if  maintained  with  a  bond  fide  disponee  of  the  true 
owner,  who  could  argue  with  great  effect,  that  the  mere  consent  did 
not  involve  such  an  act  of  dominion  as  could  transmit  the  property. 
This  view  coincides  with  that  contained  in  Stewart's  Answers  to 
Dirleton's  Doubts.    The  prudent  Conveyancer  will,  of  course,  study  p.  52. 
to  avoid  any  occasion  for  such  a  controversy.    It  is  frequently  con* 
▼enient  to  obtain  in  the  charter  or  other  conveyance  the  consent  of  a 
creditor,  as  of  a  wife  infeft  for  a  locality  or  jointure,  or  of  the  creditor 
in  a  debt  heritably  secured.    The  consent  of  parties  so  situated  can  Gohsert  op 
only  be  granted  in  a  writing  subscribed  by  them ;  Landales  v.  Lan-  ckb»jtob8,  akd 
dcUe,  12th  June  1752.    Consent  imports  on  their  part  only  nan  re-  m.  14479. 
pugnantia,  and  that  they  will  not,  on  the  ground  of  their  debts, 
compete  with  the  purchaser.    But  it  does  not  imply  a  conveyance  of 
their  debts  to  the  purchaser,  or  a  right  on  his  part  to  use  their  debts 
in  support  of  his  right   In  order  to  have  such  a  right,  he  must  obtain 
an  express  conveyance.  These  points  are  illustrated  by  Clerk  Home's 
report  of  the  case  of  Buchany  supra.    Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  M.  6529. 
a  charter  or  other  conveyance  to  which  the  true  owner  only  consents, 
no  prudent  Conveyancer  will  receive  that,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to 
obtain  a  regular  conveyance — ^for  which  there  is  this  strong  reason, 
in  addition  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  title  open  to  any  exception,  that 
there  is  no  implied  warrandice  against  a  consenter,  and,  as  a  conse-  Enk.  Inst,  ii 
quence  of  that  doctrine,  the  consenter  is  not  precluded  from  insisting  ^'^^' 
in  rights  which  arise  in  his  favour  after  the  date  of  the  consent, 
although  such  rights  injure  the  grantee  ;  Stuart  v.  HiUchiaon,  27th  ^-  7762  ; 
January  1681.     Here,  and  in  the  previous  case  of  Forbes  v.  InneSy  40.  "' 
8th  January  1668,  a  married  woman,  having  consented  to  her  hus-  M.  7759. 
band's  disposition  of  lands,  was  found  entitled  to  a  liferent  secured  to 
her  out  of  the  same  lands,  granted  by  a  posterior  deed,  and  upon  which 
she  was  infeft  before  the  disponee,  the  maxim,  ^^jus  superveniena 
^*  auctori  aocreacit  sueceseori/'  not  being  applicable,  because  a  con- 
senter is  not  the  author  of  a  disponee's  right,  but  only  agrees  to  it 
for  any  claim  which  may  be  in  the  consenter's  person  at  the  time. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  resume  here  the  explanation  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  pupils,  minors,  married  women,  and  others,  lie  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  their  property.  Upon  this  subject  reference  may 
be  made  to  our  introductory  observations.  When  charters  or  other  Supra,  p.  29, 
conveyances  are  granted,  as  in  various  instances  they  may  be,  by  ^  ^^' 
persons  whose  power  of  disposal  is  subject  to  restraint,  care  must  be 
taken  to  insert  the  names  of  the  legal  guardians  or  others,  as  principal 
or  consenting  grantors,  in  proper  form,  and  stating  correctly  the  pre- 
cise capacity  in  which  such  parties  act.   Of  these  cases  examples  are    , 
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given  in  the  Juridical  Styles.  When  the  lands  belong  to  a  married 
woman,  she  is  the  granter,  and  her  husband  is  a  consenter  as  r^[ards 
his  character  of  guardian  or  curator,  which  gives  him  the  right  of 
administration  of  his  wife's  property.  In  so  far  as  concerns  bis  own 
proper  right  and  interest,  as  his  right  of  courtesy,  the  husband  dis- 
pones directly.  This  appears  from  the  words  of  style,  which  are 
ordinarily  these : — "  /,  J..,  wife  of  B.,  with  the  special  advice  and  con- 
"  sent  of  my  said  hnsband,  and  /,  the  said  JS.,  for  myself  my  oum  right 
^^  and  interest ;  and  we  hoih  with  joint  consent  and  assent*' 

(S.)  The  third  part  of  the  narrative  is  the  cause  of  granting.  If 
the  grant  is  gratuitous,  the  cause  will  be  love  and  favour ;  if  onerous, 
a  price,  or  feu*duties,  or  these  combined,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the 
substantial  consideration.  When  the  deed  is  granted  for  rational 
causes — ^that  is,  such  as  do  not  infer  an  obligation,  but  are  so  reason- 
able, as  to  deprive  the  deed  of  the  character  of  gratuitous,  these 
grounds  will  be  set  forth  in  a  distinct  statement  Where  no  cause  of 
granting  is  stated,  certain  presumptions  arise  from  the  terms  of  the 
deed.  If  it  bears  that  the  granter  gives,  grants,  and  dispones,  then  it 
is  held  to  be  a  donation.  If,  instead  of  give,  the  word  sell  is  used,  it 
is  accounted  onerous  ;  and,  when  even  these  indications  are  wanting, 
as  in  a  grant  made  by  a  precept  of  sasine  merely,  then,  as  no  cause  is 
either  expressed  or  implied,  Stair  holds  that  the  right  is  gratuitous, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  original  character  of  the  feu  as  a  bene- 
fidum.  When  the  consideration  is  a  price,  then,  by  48  Greo.  in.  cap. 
149,  §  22,  the  charter  must  be  written  on  a  stamp  bearing  the  ad 
valorem  duty  (which,  for  charters  and  other  conveyances,  of  which 
the  consideration  is  an  annual  payment,  is  now  reduced,  and  r^;u]ated 
by  16  &  17  Vict  cap.  63)  ;^  and  the  full  purchase  or  considerati<m 
money,  directly  or  indirectly  paid  or  secured,  or  agreed  to  be  paid, 
must  be  "  truly  expressed  and  set  forth  in  words  at  length,''  under  a 
forfeiture  of  £50  by  the  purchaser  and  seller,  who  are  also  to  be 
charged  with  five  times  the  amount  of  duty,  of  which  the  revenue 
may  be  defrauded  by  the  suppression. 

The  cause  of  granting,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  inter  essentioHa, 
In  Brown  v.  Berries,  20th  June  1701,  two  lines  being  delete  in  this 


*  Tbe  regalations  as  to  the  stamp-duties  upon  charters,  dispontions,  or  contracta,  cooiaiii- 
ing  the  first  original  constitution  of  feu  and  ground*annual  rights  in  Scotland,  in  coosiiiem- 
tion  of  an  annual  sum  payable  in  perpetuity  or  for  any  indefinite  period,  whether  fee-fimn  er 
other  rent,  feu-duty,  ground -annual,  or  otherwise,  are  now  contained  in  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  83. 
Where  any  such  deed  is  made  partly  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment,  and  partly  in 
consideration  of  a  snm  of  money  or  stock,  as  mentioned  under  "covybtahcb"  in  the  achednk 
to  13  &  14  Vict.  0.  97,  it  is  chargeable  with  ad  valorem  duty  in  respect  of  each  of  theae  eon. 
siderations.  If  made  for  any  further  or  other  valuable  consideration,  it  is  chargeable  with 
such  further  stamp-duty  as  any  separate  deed  or  instrument  for  such  consideration  akoe 
would  be  chargeable  with,  except  progressive  duty  ;  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  83,  (  16.  Provisica 
is  made  for  the  stamping  of  duplicates ;  ibid,  §  15. 
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party  and  no  evidence  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  deed,  that  it  was 
done  of  consent^  a  disposition  was  reduced. 

In  the  style  before  us,  the  consideration  is  a  price  instantly  paid, 
and  also  the  feu-duty  stipulated  in  a  subsequent  clause.  Here,  as  is 
usual,  the  grantor  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  price,  and  tliis  is  com- 
plete evidence  of  payment,  for,  although  the  Crown  claims  the  power 
of  revoking  grants  which  proceed  upon  a  false  narrative,  the  rule  is 
different  in  grants  by  subjects,  the  statements  in  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  obligatory  upon  the  grantor,  because  they  are  made  by 
himself  But  this  rule,  of  course,  will  not  shelter  a  grantee,  although 
in  possession  of  the  charter,  when  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  ob- 
tained it  without  payment,  and  is  retaining  it  fraudulently. 


2.  The  Dispositive  Clause, — This  is  the  most  important  clause  of  Importancis  of 

DI8P0BIT 

CLAUSE. 


the  deed.     It  expresses  the  finished  act  and  will  of  the  grantor,  and  ^ 


is  the  test  and  measure  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  right  which 
he  bestows,  and  the  grantee  acquires.  In  determining  the  extent  of 
the  conveyance,  therefore,  the  dispositive  clause  prevails  over  all  the 
others.  The  grantee's  right  is  determined  by  what  is  here  expressed, 
and,  if  the  dispositive  clause  is  clear  and  unambiguous,  expressions 
apparently  inconsistent  in  other  clauses  must  give  way  to  it.  Of  this 
general  rule  we  shall  presently  have  various  illustrations. 

(1.)  We  have  first  the  words  of  alienation,  "Have  soldy  alienated,  i.  Thb  words 
"  and  infeurfarm  disponed^  a^  I  hy  these  presents  sell,  alienate,  and  ^^  '^"*^'^"®''- 
"  in  feu-farm  dispone  from  me,  my  heirs  and  successors'*    The  words 
in  the  preterite  tense,  "  have  sold**  etc.,  are  expressive  of  the  antece- 
dent act  of  the  granter,  or  the  determination  of  his  will,  of  which,  as 
the  true  foundation  of  the  grant,  the  charter  is  the  external  evidence. 
The  form  has  also  a  very  palpable  source  in  the  history  of  conveyanc- 
ing.   Mr.  Boss  justly  quotes  with  approval  the  observation  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  that  the  words  in  the  past  tense  "  do  imply  some  Rbasok  of  nss 
"  precedent  conveyance,  as.  Viz.,  a  feofment  or  livery  of  seisin,  to  have  ^'  ^^^  tknbb. 
"  been  made  of  the  land ;  and  that  now  the  matter  having  been  put  Kosa'a  Lec- 
"  in  writing,  the  donor  by  that  writing  doth  further  ratify  and  con-  "***'  "* 
''  firm  the  former  alienation  and  liveiy ;  for  deeds  in  times  past  were 
*'  but  notes  and  subsequent  remembrances  of  the  livery  precedent.'^ 
This,  as  Mr.  Boss  says,  is  the  key  to  the  nature  of  conveyances,  the 
common  idea,  that  the  substance  of  the  transmission  consists  in  the 
execution  of  the  deed,  being  inconsistent  with  the  original  nature  of 
conveyances,  and  an  obstruction  to  an  accurate  perception  of  the  true 
import  of  their  terms.     These  opinions  are  justified  by  what  we  have 
seen  of  the  ancient  forms  of  investiture  in  Scotland.     The  breve  testa- 
turn  necessarily  used  the  past  tense,  because  in  its  first  design  and 
nature  it  was  a  certificate  made  after  the  investiture,  attesting  that 
the  superior  had  given  and  granted  the  feu  to  the  vassal.    And  the 
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form  retained  its  place  when  the  breve  afterwards  changed  its  time 

and  purpose,  and,  instead  of  a  certificate  of  past  dellyery,  became  aa 

expression  of  the  superior's  act  conferring  the  grant,  and  his  warrant 

for  delivery  by  his  commissioner.     Independently  of  their  historical 

origin,  the  words  of  conveyance  in  the  past  tense  may  be  considered 

to  have  a  propriety  as  bearing  reference  to  the  antecedent  obligation 

by  minute  of  sale  or  otherwise,  of  which  the  deed  forms  the  fulfilm^it 

and  completion. 

Dispoflmvs  But  the  dispositive  clause  must  contain  an  express  act  of  trans- 

^MTAUf  AM  EX-  mlssiou  by  the  grantor.      Words  declaring  his  intention,  however 

FRE88  ACT  OP     dearly  and  unequivocally,  are  ineffectual — ^nothing  will  suffice  bnt  an 

MiffiioM.  actual  transmission  by  present  dispositive  terms;  OgUtner, Mercer, 

M.  3340;         10th  December  1793,  affirmed  on  appeal     Here  a  party  claimed 

1  Bobs,  L.C.  13.  ^^jgy  ^  deed  describing  him  as  *'  first  heir  appointed  to  succeed  to 

''  the  grantor ;'"  but  there  was  no  express  conveyance  of  the  lands, 
and  this  was  held  insufficient,  because  the  principles  of  our  law  ren- 
der dispositive  words  essential.    The  same  principle  is  illustrated  by 
Elchiee,  voce  ^  two  decisions  in  relation  to  the  same  deed ;  Simpson  v.  Barclay  and 
No.  12,  and  '     OemmiU,  10th  January  1752.    The  deed  was  a  latter  will  executed 
note§ ;  1  Robb,  ^t  Buenos  Ayres.     By  a  subjoined  writing  the  testator  declared  it  to 
be  his  will  that  his  sister  and  her  heirs  should  enjoy  his  estate,  and 
requested  that  the  above  diaposition  (by  which  he  meant  the  will) 
might  take  effect,  as  he  had  no  lawyer  to  advise  him  better.    The 
Lords  found  the  will  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  lands,  but,  by  the 
narrowest  majority,  held  it  effectual  as  an  obligation  upon  the!  heir 
to  denude  in  favour  of  the  sister.     This  same  settlement  was  again 
Beirs  Folio      brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Court  in  Montgomery  y.  Innes  and 
il^^il^.7.  ^o^^9  9th  June  1795,  when  it  was  strongly  censured.    Lord  BaAX- 
riELD  was  "  clear  that  it  was  ill  decided,"  and  held  it  to  be  ^'  an  in- 
"  violable  rule  of  the  feudal  law  of  Scotland,  that  an  estate  cannot 
"  be  carried  by  a  mere  expression  of  will     There  must  be  words  de 
*'  presenti  conveying  the  landa"    Another  eminent  Judge  said — 
"  There  cannot  be  an  opinion  more  hurtful  to  the  feudal  law  of  Soot- 
"  land,  than  that  a  deed,  though  not  in  itself  a  settlement,  may  be 
''  held  to  be  an  obligation  to  dispona"    These  two  cases  are  the  two 
first  collected  by  Mr.  Ross  in  his  recent  valuable  publication  of  Lead- 
ing Cases  on  Land-rights. 

These  decisions,  although  relating  to  mortis  causa  deeds,  are  pre- 
cisely in  point  here,  and  the  principle  which  they  establish  applies  d 
fortiori  on  deeds  inter  vivos.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  held  as  an  in- 
riable  rule  that,  in  order  to  make  a  deed  an  effectual  conveyance  of 
lands,  it  must  contain  words  of  absolute  de  presenti  disposition,  and 
in  order  to  produce  that  effect  the  word  '*  dispone"  appears^  from  the 

1.  pp.  21, 22.     authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Ross,  to  be  indispensable. 

2.  Grahtek'b        (2.)  The  next  thing  in  the  dispositive  clause  is  the  name  and  desig- 

n  AuE. 
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nation  of  the  grantee.  These  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous.  They 
constitute  one  of  the  most  jealously  guarded  of  the  essential  parts  of 
the  deed,  and  we  formerly  had  occasion  to  direct  our  attention  to  im- 
portant decisions  reducing  deeds  on  account  of  vitiation  in  the  gran- 
tee's name  not  effectually  remedied  by  adoption  in  the  testing  clause 
or  otherwise.  It  is  no  objection  to  a  deed  that  the  grantee  is  a  trustee 
merely,  and  that  it  does  not  contain  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  pro- 
vided these  purposes  are  aftewards  legally  declared  by  the  grantor ; 
WiUoch  V.  Ockterhny,  14th  December  1769.  This  decision  is  upon  m.  6639 ; 
the  second  point  of  the  case,  and  it  was  affirmed  on  appeal.  Nor  is  m<»«tl'-C.i40. 
it  indispensable  that  the  grantee  be  named  in  the  deed.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  another  deed,  to  be  afterwards  executed,  for  the 
grantee's  name,  or  the  grant  may  be  to  a  grantee  to  be  named  by  a 
person  appointed  by  the  grantor  to  nominate  him.  See  Baron  Hume's 
remarks  upon  Stewart  v.  Stewart,  16th  November  1803.  Hume,  880. 

(3.)  The  next  part  of  the  dispositive  clause  is  that  which  corre-  3.  Destina- 
sponds  to  the  ancient  hc^endum,  which  is  still  retained  in  English  "^"' 
deeds,  and  is  said  by  their  writers  to  "  limit  the  certainty  of  the 
"  estate" — that  is,  to  fix  its  endurance,  whether  for  life,  or  for  a  term 
of  years,  or  permanently,  and  to  what  heirs  after  the  grantee.  We 
call  it  the  designation.  For  more  than  200  years  the  destination  has 
been  confined  to  the  dispositive  clause,  although  we  learn  from  Craig 
that  in  ancient  charters  it  contained  no  mention  of  heirs.  Our  mo- 
dem practice  has  had  the  advantage  of  diminishing  the  risk  of  con- 
fiiction  between  two  parts  of  the  deed,  for  it  appears  from  Blackstone, 
that  sometimes  the  limitation  of  heirs  is  inserted  in  the  premises  of 
English  deeds  (the  premises  corresponding  to  our  narrative  and  dis- 
positive), and  afterwards  repeated  in  the  habendum,  and  that,  if  there 
was  any  difference  in  the  terms  used  in  the  two  places,  the  premises 
afforded  the  rule,  that  being  in  English  deeds  the  controlling  clause, 
as  the  dispositive  is  in  ours. 

If  the  grant  is  made  under  any  limitation  or  restriction  in  point  of  Meanino  of  ^^ 
endurance,  that  appears  here,  as  if  the  estate  is  given  to  one  in  life-  ™*"  "'"^. 
rent  and  another  in  fee,  or  if  the  succession  is  not  left  to  be  regulated 
by  law,  but  a  certain  series  of  heirs  is  substituted  to  the  grantee.  The 
ordinary  form  of  destination  is  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  whomso- 
ever— an  expression  which  is  to  be  construed  aecwndum  materiam 
mbjectam.  In  moveable  rights  we  have  found  that  the  word  ''heirs" 
carries  the  subject  to  executors,  because  they  are  the  legal  heirs  in 
fnobUibfis.  But  here  the  subject  is  heritable,  and,  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  destination  being  to  heirs  whomsoever,  the  grantee  will  be 
succeeded  by  his  heir-at-law,  according  to  the  rules  of  feudal  succes- 
sion, as  the  proper  heir  in  heritage.  The  rule  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  the  term  ''  heirs"  was  laid  down  with  great  precision 
from  the  Bench  in  Bowie  v.  Bowie,  23d  February  1 809.     The  result  F.  C. 
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Mbahiho  op  will  be  the  same,  if  the  charter  make  no  mention  of  heirs,  notwith- 
standing the  ancient  feudal  notion  which  restricted  the  vassalage  to 
the  personal  choice  of  the  superior,  and,  if  the  destination  should  be 
to  a  restricted  series  of  heirs — ^as,  for  instance,  to  heirs-male — and 
they  should  fail,  then  the  heir-at-law  will  come  in.  Should  the  heir- 
at-law  fail,  the  Crown  succeeds  as  last  heir,  and  generallj  makes  a 
gift  to  the  person  whom  it  is  probable  that  the  deceased  proprietor 
would  have  favoured,  if  he  had  made  a  settlement.  Thus  the  superior 
is  for  ever  divested  of  the  grant,  unless  it  contains  a  special  reserva- 
tion bj  a  clause  of  return,  or  by  a  clause  of  re-emption,  which,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  entitles  him  to  reacquire  it  by  purchase  in  pre- 
ference to  other  partiea 
DiapoflmrB  ^  ^^^  dispositive  is  the  ruling  clause,  the  rights  of  parties  claiming 

THB  KuuHo      under  the  deed  are  determined  by  it     Accordingly,  where  the  fee  of 
a  property  was  given  to  one  person  by  the  dispositive  clause,  and  the 
precept  of  sasine  contained  warrant  for  infefting  a  different  person  in 
the  fee,  the  right  of  fee  was  held  to  be  determined  by  the  dispositive^ 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  discrepancy  was,  not  to  vest 
the  fee  in  the  party  named  in  the  precept,  because  there  was  no  act 
of  transmission  to  him,  but  to  make  the  true  disponee's  right  still  per- 
sonal, inasmuch  as  the  mistake  in  the  precept  prevented  his  converting 
M.  4295;         it  into  a  real  right  by  infeftment ;  Shanks  v.  Kirk-Session  of  Cere^ 
42.    ''  '*  '      27th  January  1 797.   And  in  another  case,  where  the  estate  was  given 
by  the  dispositive  clause  to  the  disponee  and  heirs-male  of  his  bodj, 
but  the  procuratory  authorized  resignation  for  new  infeftment  in  fa- 
vour of  the  disponee,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the  dispositive  clause 
4  s.  824.  received  effect ;  Forrester  v.  Hutchison^  1 1th  July  1826.   It  is  certainly 

a  great  advantage  of  the  forms  recently  introduced,  that,  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  repetitions,  the  risk  of  such  errors  as  these  is  removed ;  but 
we  are  to  be  proportionally  merer  careful  in  securing  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  dispositive  clause,  for,  although  it  cannot  be  contradicted,  any 
ambiguity  in  it  may  be  explained  by  expressions  occurring  elsewhere; 
and,  even  when  omissions  in  it  are  manifest,  it  has  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  supply  them  by  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  deed, 
M.  WO!  "Tail-  as  in  Sutherland  v.  Sindair,  26th  February  1801,  where,  two  sub- 
No.  8;  ?Ro88,  Btitutes  in  the  destination  being  named  without  their  heirs,  the 
L.G.  45.  clause  was  nevertheless  construed  as  embracing  their  heirs,  because 

they  were  contained  in  the  procuratory  of  resignation  and  other 
clauses. 
Deotikatiom  Besides  heirs,  the  dispositive  clause  ordinarily  extends  the  grant 
to  assignees.  As  long  as  the  feudal  rules  were  strictly  observed, 
this  was  necessary,  the  superior  not  being  bound  to  receive  a  stranger, 
when  he  had  not  consented  to  alienation  of  the  feu.  This  rule  was 
practically  abolished,  however,  and  power  of  disposal  conferred  upon 
the  vassal  by  the  20th  Geo.  ii.  cap.  50,  §  12,  by  which  any  purchaser 
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from  a  proprietor  duly  infeft  is  entitled  to  force  the  superior  to  receive 
him.'** 

The  charter  bears,  that  the  grant  is  made  ''  heritably  and  irre-  "  iRiuBnEEM- 
*'  deemably.*'    The  latter  word  is  the  remnant  of  periods  of  civil  com-  ^^^' 
motion  and  distrust,  when,  in  the  fluctuations  of  power,  public  men 
inflicted  forfeiture  and  ruin  upon  each  other.     In  order  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  effects  of  such  calamities,  those  who  apprehended 
them  granted  conveyances  of  their  estates  in  favour  of  parties,  who, 
although  ex  facie  absolute  disponees,  were  in  reality  trustees  merely, 
and  acknowledged  their  fiduciary  character  by  bonds  of  reversion 
granted  privately,  which  enabled  the  grantor,  when  the  storm  had 
passed,  to  reassert  his  right,  and  obtain  possession  of  his  property. 
The    word   *^ irredeemably*'  means,  that  the  conveyance  is  abso- 
lute and  permanent,  no  right  of  reversion  or  redemption  remain- 
ing with  the  grantor.      It  distinguishes   the  conveyance  upon  a 
sale  from  the  conveyance  upon  a  mortgage,  the  latter  being  in 
security  only,  and,  therefore,  "  redeenuMy  always  and  under  rever- 
sion." 

(4.)  The  next  part  of  the  dispositive  clause  is  the  description  of  4.  DEscHiprioir 
the  subject.     There  is  no  invariable  rule  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ^'  ■^"J*^' 
the  lands  must  be  described.     Only  this  is  indispensable,  that  means 
be  furnished  for  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  lands  or  other  sub- 
jects conveyed    We  shall  find  afterwards  that  a  general  conveyance 
of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  grantor,  without  any  specification  of 
them,  is  an  effectual  alienation,  and  may  even  operate  to  confer  a 
feudal  title,  if  it  contains  a  precept  of  sasine,  provided  evidence  is 
produced  to  the  notary  of  the  identity  of  the  lands  by  exhibition  of 
the  granter's  infeftments.     It  thus  appears,  that  a  description  by 
reference,  or  in  any  other  mode  which  secures  the  identification  of 
the  subjects,  is  sufficient ;  but  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  method  exposed  to  so  many  inconveniences.     The 
regular  course  is  to  describe  the  subjects,  and  the  description  may 
be  either  general  or  particular.     In  the  conveyances  of  old  estates,  Qbhbral 
which  have  not  been  subdivided,  the  description  consists  simply  of  ^■■^*'"''®"' 
the  name  of  the  lands,  and  they  are  thus  effectually  conveyed,  how- 
ever vast  iu  extent,  and  without  any  specification  of  boundaries,  the 
ascertainment  of  these  being  sufficiently  secured  by  the  evidence  of 
the  grantor's  possession.     When  the  lands  known  by  the  general 
name  have  been  erected  into  a  barony,  which  is  the  highest  species 
of  union  of  lands  and  heritable  rights,  a  conveyance  by  the  general 
name  carries  subjects  which  would  otherwise  require  to  be  specified. 
Therefore,  by  his  infeftment  in  the  barony  of  Lochow,  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  was  held  to  be  vested  in  the  burgh  of  barony  of  Inverary, 

*  A  roperior  may  also  now  be  compelled  to  grant  entry  by  confirmation  ;  10  &  11  Vict. 
cap.  48,  i  6. 
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GBraiALDB-  although  not  mentioned  in  his  title;  ArgyU  t.  OampbM,  IStlk 
LAVD^'-^^omcd.  January  1 668.  When  the  circumstances  permit  of  a  description  tbos 
H.  9631.  general,  it  is  evidently  upon  every  account  the  most  advantageorus, 

since  it  preserves  brevity  and  simplicity  in  the  titles,  and  avoids  tlie 
risk  of  error  incident  to  minute  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  appliear- 
tion  of  the  rule  of  law,  which  restricts  what  is  general  to  the  partieo.- 
lars  of  which  it  is  said  to  consist.  Of  this  rule  there  is  an  illustra- 
tion, as  well  as  a  caution  against  endangering  a  general  description  bjr 
M.  2262.  specification,  in  the  case  of  Murray  v.  Ol%phanf$  Wife^  1  st  February 

1634.  Here  a  party  was  infefib  in  '*  the  whole  Mains,"  containing  th^ 
lands  underwritten,  but  two  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  lands  known 
by  the  general  name  of  the  mains  were  omitted,  and  his  right  was 
held  not  to  extend  over  the  omitted  portions.  When  it  may  be 
necessary  from  any  circumstance,  therefore,  to  give  the  particulars, 
the  enumeration  ought  to  be  guarded  by  such  words  as  leave  the  con- 
veyance still  to  depend  upon  the  general  description — ^as,  for  instance, 
^'  QT  of  whatever  other  or  additional  parcele  the  said  lands  of  A.  may 
*'  consist."  The  description  in  the  previous  titles  is  evidently  the 
best  probable  test  that  the  grantee  acquires  that  which  belongs  to 
his  author,  and  so  the  general  practice  is  to  adopt  that  descrip- 
tion. Where  the  lands  were  formerly  known  by  another  name,  or 
passed  under  a  different  description,  or  where  the  grant  forms  a  part 
only  of  the  grantor's  estate,  then  it  may  be  advisable,  besides  the 
new  or  limited  description,  to  insert  that  by  which  the  lands  sold,  or 
those  of  which  they  form  a  part,  were  formerly  known.  When  a  part 
of  the  lands  known  by  a  general  description  has  been  sold  to  another 
party,  a  disposition  of  the  remainder  under  the  general  description, 
qualified  by  the  words,  "  as  possessed  by  me"  will  generally  suffice  to 
limit  the  grant ;  but  the  reference  to  the  grantor's  possession  is  not 
necessarily  taxative  (i.e.,  it  does  not  necessarily  limit  the  grant  to 
2  D.  185 ;  the  remainder)  ;  and  so,  in  Gardner  v.  ScottSy  6th  December  1839, 
12^'^'  ^PP'  reversed  3d  March  1 843,  a  party  having  sold  16  acres  of  his  property, 
afterwards  granted  a  disposition,  in  which  the  general  description 
was  inserted  without  any  mention  of  the  part  previously  sold.  The 
second  disponee  made  up  his  title,  and  possessed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  eigoy  the  profits  of  a  mid-superiority  over  the  16  acres,  which 
possession  was  homologated  by  the  prior  disponee.  It  was  held  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  words,  " as  possessed  by  me"  were  not 
taxative,  defining  the  precise  limits  of  the  lands,  but  were  in  the 
circumstances  to  be  held  descriptive  or  demonstrative,  and  were  not 
inconsistent  with  the  attainment  by  the  second  disponee's  prescriptive 
possession  of  a  valid  right  to  the  mid-superiority.  See  Lord  Ful- 
lbbton's  opinion,  which  was  supported  and  eulogized  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Brougham  as  a  masterly  judgment  Trivial 
discrepancies  in  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  lands  are  disregarded. 
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nrliere  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity;  Malcolm  v.  Camp-  ii  d.  1261. 
iett,   7th  July  1849. 

£  where  several  lands  are  comprehended  in  one  conveyance  in  favour  of  the  21  &  22  Vict. 
person  or  persons,  it  is  now  competent  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  convey-  ^'  ^^>  ^  ^^* 
»,  declaring  that  the  whole  lands  conveyed,  and  therein  particularly  de- 
scribed, shall  be  designed  and  known  in  future  by  one  general  name  to  be  Description  bt 
thereiu  specified.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  lands  should  be  known  i^^^wo  nakb  ; 
Yaj  one  name,  but  certain  lands  may  be  comprehended  under  one  general 
naxne,  and  certain  other  lands  under  another  general  name,  it  being  clearly 
specified  what  lands  are  comprehended  under  each  general  name. 

X«ands  may  also  be  disponed  without  inserting  the  full  description,  by  re-  bt  refebkhce. 
ferring  to  the  full  description  as  contained  in  any  prior  recorded  conveyance 
or  instrument.     This  provision  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  "  Disposi- 
*^  tion  with  double  manner  of  holding."] 

Besides  the  general  description,  and  the  description  by  detail  ofBouHDiHo 
the  names  of  lands  and  other  subjects,  the  grant  may  be  described  ^°^""^ 
by  its  limits,  in  which  case  the  charter  is  called  by  Craig  charta  ex- 
tensa  or  extenta^  and  in  modem  language  a  bounding  charter^  the 
subject  in  this  case  being  ager  limitaneua.     To  the  effect  of  this  in 
restricting  the  rights  of  the  grantee  it  is  very  necessary  to  attend. 
When  the  limits  of  a  subject  conveyed  are  not  specified,  the  grantee 
may  acc^uire  certain  privileges,  and  even  rights  of  property,  over 
other  lands  either  adjoining  or  discontiguous,  the  enjoyment  of  which 
during  forty  years  confers  a  right  which  will  pass  along  with  the 
lands  under  the  general  name  of  parts  and  pertinents,  although  not 
specified.     Now,  the  effect  of  a  bounding  charter  is,  that  the  grantee 
can  acquire  by  it  nothing  which  lies  beyond  the  boundaries.     Of  this 
there  are  various  examples  in  all  the  authorities.    In  Yovng  v.  Car-  M.  9636. 
viichael,  17th  November  1671,  a  piece  of  waste  ground  on  the  west 
aide  of  a  close  had  been  possessed  for  forty  years  by  a  proprietor  on 
the  other  side,  but,  as  his  tenement  was  described  in  the  titles  as 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  close,  he  was  held  to  have  no  right  to 
prescribe  the  subject  in  question,  since  it  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  property.     So,  in  Kerr  v.  Dickson,  28th  November  1840,  affirmed  3  D.  154 ; 
18th   July  1842,  the   boundary  in   the  titles   being  the  sea-wall,  J^^"'"  ^PP' 
although  de  facto  the  property  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  the  owner 
was  held  excluded  from  claiming  land  to  be  gained  from  the  sea  by 
artificial  operations.    The  effect  of  the  bounding  charter  is  very  dis- 
tinctly shown  by  the  decision  in  Berry  v.  Holden,  10th  December  3  D,  206. 
1840.    Here  the  Crown  vassal's  boundary  was  '^  the  water  of  Tay  on 
"  the  north.''    By  a  subordinate  grant  he  subfeued  a  portion  of  the 
same  lands,  the  boundary  of  the  subfeu  being  *^  the  flood  mark  on 
"  the  north."     The  question  which  arose  was,  whether  the  subfeuar 
had  acquired  right  to  the  ground  between  high-water  mark  and  the 
river.    It  had  been  settled  by  decisions  referred  to  in  the  report. 
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that  a  party  whose  boundary  is  the  sea  flood  has  no  right  of  property 
in  the  shore,  and  as  the  subfeuar's  boundary  was  the  ^ood  marjr,  t]ie 
Court  found  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  ground  claimed,  but  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Crown  yassal,  whose  boundary  was  the  rirer.      The 

7  D.  582.  case  of  Magistrates  of  St  Monance  v.  Mackie,  5  th  March  1845,  is  to 
the  same  effect,  and  the  study  of  it  will  be  found  useful  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  such  boundaries.  Here,  in  the  title  of  one  party,  tbe 
boundary  was  "  the  common  passage  and  full  sea,"  and,  in  that  of  an- 
other, "  the  full  sea,"  and  sometimes  "  the  full  sea  the  High  Street  b- 
''  tervening."  Both  these  titles  were  held  to  debar  the  proprietors  from 
acquiring  any  property  beyond  the  High  Street  or  common  passage: 

6  Bell's  App.     So  also  in  SmWi  v.  The  Officers  of  State,  13th  July  1849,  the  boundary 

^^^'  being  the  sea-shore,  the  vassal  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  hare 

no  right  to  enclose  ground  covered  by  the  sea  in  ordinary  spring  tides. 

BouvDiMo  The  principle  restraining  the  application  of  the  description,  where 

^"ftiA**"*       Wmits  are  defined  by  the  charter,  is  shown  in  another  fofm,  where 

lands  are  described  as  lying  within  a  particular  parish,  no  laud  lying 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  parish  being  claimable  as  part  and 

13  D.  1.  pertinent  under  such  a  title.     Of  this  there  is  an  example  in  Gordon 

V.  Orant,  12th  November  1850,  confirming  the  earlier  decision  in 

2  S.  625.  Hepburn  v.  Dvke  of  Oordon,  25th  November  1823.     But,  although 

the  bounding  charter  prevents  the  acquisition  of  property  beyond 
its  bounds  by  possession  as  part  and  pertinent,  the  rule  does  not 
extend  to  the  acquisition  of  servitudes,  as  of  pasturage,  which  may 
be  effectually  established  by  prescriptive  possession  upon  subjects 

RoM,L.c/456.  heyond  the  bounds  ;  Beaumont  v.  Lord  Olenlyon,  11th  July  1843. 

DEflCRipnoN  BY     When  the  grant  is  described  both  by  boundaries  and  by  measure- 

MBAsuBEMBMT.   jj^qj^^^  ^jjg  boundarios  determine  its  extent,  although  containing  a 

12  8. 491.        larger  quantity  of  grounds  than  the  measurement ;  Ure  v.  Anderson, 

26th  February  1834,  referred  to  as  authoritative  in  House  of  Lords 
2  Bell's  App.  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Oardner,  supra ;  and  the  same  was  held 
3D.  1015.  in  Fleming  V, Baird,  12th  June  1841.  The  latter  case  also  affords 
an  example  of  the  principle,  that  deeds  are  to  be  interpreted  not 
by  the  letter,  but  by  the  necessary  intention,  of  their  language; 
for,  in  this  case,  the  boundary  being  the  bank  of  a  canal,  that  was 
held  to  mean,  not  the  water  line,  but  the  exterior  line  of  the  towing 

13  D.  622.        patL     The  case  of  Swans  Trustees  v.  Muirkirk  Iron  Company,  1st 

February  1850,  is  to  the  same  effect  The  effect  of  a  description  by 
measurement  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  the  quantity  of 
land  formed  a  condition  of  the  contract.  If  it  did,  and  if  it  shall 
prove  that  the  subject  either  greatly  exceeds,  or  falls  far  short  of, 
the  measurement,  then  the  transaction  will  be  annulled,  as  proceed- 
ing upon  essential  error.  Of  this  we  had  formerly  an  example  in 
M.  14168.  Hepburn  and  SomerviUe  v.  Campbell,  4th  July  1781,  where  the  ad- 
vertisement and  proven  rental  of  lands  sold  showed,  that  by  intention 
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understanding  the  onlj  sale  extended  to  2}  acres.  The  de- 
scription, however,  included  seven  acres,  and  so  the  saJe  was  annulled. 
Sut,  when  the  measurement  is  not  an  inherent  quality  of  the  contract, 
it  is  descriptive  or  demonstrative  merely,  and  not  taxative,  and, 
therefore,  in  Hannay  v.  Creditors  of  Bargaiy,  26th  January  ]  785,  M.  13334. 
no  abatement  of  the  price  was  allowed  for  a  deficiency  of  96  acres  out 
of  1710. 

Tf  the  description  refers  to  a  plan  for  its  boundaries,  that  will  make  Dbscrtption 
tlie  deed  a  bounding  charter.  When  the  boundary  is  a  wall,  the  ^^  *"''"'^'*^''^ 
effect  depends  upon  the  words  used.  If  the  subjects  are  conveyed 
tMjith  the  wall  by  which  they  are  bounded,  the  whole  wall  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  grantee.  If  they  are  bounded  by  the  wall,  then  it  is 
excluded  from  the  grant.  Where  the  wall  is  to  belong  in  equal  pro- 
portions to  the  adjoining  proprietors,  the  boundary  is  the  centre  of 
the  mutual  wall  or  gable  between  the  properties. 

At  the  end,  and  as  part  of  the  description  of  the  subjects,  there  Parts  and 
are  inserted  the  words,  "parte,  pendicles^  and  pertinents  of  the  swmey  ^^^^"'^^™' 
Whatever  is  accessory  to  the  property  passes  as  pertinent.     In  the 
words  of  Blackstone,  by  land,  which  is  norrven  generalissimum,  every 
thing  terrestrial  will  pass  ;  and  he  cites  the  maxim — Cujvs  est  solum,  "M.voce  "Im- 
€yu8  est  usque  ad  cesium — of  which  there  occurs  an  illustration  in  !!  Sod^»^^|^" 
Dovmie  v.  Alexander^  13th  June   1777,  where  it  was  held,  that  the  No.  i';  Hailes, 
conveyance  of  an  area  in  liferent  gave  right  to  a  tenement  afterwards  p-*^^- 
erected  upon  it     Other  cases  to  the  same  effect  will  be  found  noted 
in  Brown's  Synopsis  under  "Implied  Assignation."    Pertinent  in- 
cludes not  only  what  is  naturally  accessory,  as  buildings  and  wood, 
but,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  rights  also  acquired  by  possession 
over  other  lands,  whether  contiguous  or  separate.     The  mention  of 
parts  and  pertinents  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  the  acquirement 
of  rights  of  that  description.     It  is  correctly  observed  by  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  Hope,  that  "  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  A-  is  as  extensive  13  D.  7. 
''  as  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  A.  with  parts  and  pertinents."     The 
question  in  such  cases  is  what  lands  fall  under  the  designation  of  A. 
as  known  in  the  country.     Of  the  things  which  are  naturally  or 
directly  accessory,  it  was  formerly  doubted,  whether  mills  erected  on  Milm  pass  as 
the  ground  passed  as  part  and  pertinent,  or  formed  a  separate  ^^^ 
tenement,  and  required  to  be  conveyed  specially.     This  doubt  was 
founded  upon  the  feudal  usages,  by  which  the  mill,  with  the  privilege 
of  astricting  the  vassals  to  it  and  exacting  multures,  was  a  source  of 
gain  to  the  superior.     In  the  same  way  the  superior,  in  the  days 
when  the  feudal  power  was  strong,  kept  ovens  and   wine-presses, 
exacted  duties  for  baking,  and  kept  a  smith,  and  claimed  his  profits  ; 
and  examples  are  given  by  Boss  of  thirlage  to  the  baron's  oven,  as  ii.  169. 
well  as  to  his  mill,  and  of  reservation  of  the  rights  of  smithies,  and 
of  brewing,  and  ale-selling.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  mill,  like  any 
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other  part  of  the  superior's  property,  may  be  formed  into  a  separate 

tenement  by  a  special  conveyance,  bat,  in  accordance  with   Mr. 

M.  9645 ;         Erskine's  opinion,  it  was  decided  in  Rase  ▼.  Ramaay^  1 7th  June  1 777, 

Uailes,  756.      ^]^^^  mills,  although  not  specified,  are  carried  by  a  disposition  of  lands 

as  parts  and  pertinents. 

Difficulty  has  been  felt,  where  the  effect  of  a  sale  has  been  to 
introduce  an  additional  party  to  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  a  com- 
mon property  or  privilege  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
limitation  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  property  acquired. 
So,  where  two  proprietors  had  been  found  by  the  Court  to  hare  a 
joint  right  and  common  property  in  a  loch  eleven  miles  long,  one 
of  them  having  disponed  a  part  of  his  property  with  lake  and  per- 
tinents, the  question  arose,  whether  the  disponee  became  a  parti- 
cipant in  the  joint  right  and  common  property  of  the  loch.  The 
Court  decided  that  he  did  acquire  right  to  a  share  of  his  author's 
16  D.  827.       joint  interest ;  Mensies  v.  Macdonaid,  10th  March  1854 ;  affirmed  on 

appeal. 
EmuriL  Ao       With  regard  to  external  accessories,  or  parts  and  pertinents  claimed 
AB  PABT  AiiD     ^^  counexiou  with  other  lands  than  those  mentioned  in  the  grant, 
PBicTiHiHT.       there  is  no  doubt,  that  immemorial  possession  of  a  subject  as  part  and 

pertinent  of  lands  in  the  title  is  sufficient  to  exclude  any  one  who 
cannot  produce  a  special  right.     This  principle  is  the  express  ground 
M.  9643.  of  the  decision  in  GUiidonwyne  v.  Oordon^  6th  July  1716 ;  and  the 

rule  is  exhibited  in  very  numerous  cases,  where  a  great  variety  of 
rights,  connected  with  subjects  external  to  those  described  in  the 
grant,  have  been  held  to  be  effectually  transferred  by  a  conveyance 
with  parts  and  pertinents.  Of  these  the  following  are  examples,  viz., 
M.  9632.  Borthmck  v.  Lord  Borthmek,  14th  February  1668,  where  a  right  was 

sustained  to  common  pasturage  in  a  muir,  which  had  been  possessed 
M.  9637.  by  the  granter  at  the  date  of  the  sale.    In  Lithgow  v.  WHiieson,  1 5th 

M.  9644.  January  1697,  and  Peden  y.  Magistrates  of  Paisley,  21st  November 

1770,  a  seat  in  church,  and  a  burial-place,  were  held  to  be  conveyed 
M.  9628.  as  parts  and  pertinents  ;  and  in  NiAet  v.  King,  7th  February  1724, 

M.  voce  "  Pro-  ^  moveable  dial  upon  a  fixed  standard  in  a  garden.     In  Braid  v. 
"perty,"App«-  Douglos,  24th  January  1800,  eel  cruives  in  a  river  were  held  to  have 
been  carried  as  part  and  pertinent  in  the  conveyance  of  land  along 
its  bank.     The  principle  applies  also  to  whatever  is  gained  from  the 
sea  aUuvione,  and  to  rocks,  and  rocky  islands,  near  the  shora     See  the 
Hume,  552.      observations  of  the  Lord  President  in  Innes  v.  Downier  27th  May 
1807.     Here  a  sandbank  raised  by  the  sea  was  held  to  pass  as  per- 
tinent of  the  land  on  the  adjacent  shore. 
Diaooimooonfl      ^^^^  regard  to  discontiguous  subjects  it  is  stated  in  Erskine,  "  that 
SUBJECTS  MAT    ''  Separate  farms  or  tenantries,  though  not  formerly  reputed  to  belong 
PAw^AHiTpEB*  "  *^  ^^^  ^*^^  conveyed,  may  be  carried,  if  possessed  as  pertinent 
TWBMT.  "  beyond  the  memory  of  man/'     He  guards  the  doctrine  by  saying, 
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tliat  a  discontiguous  subject  can  seldom  be  possessed  as  part  and 
pertinent,  and  that  a  claimant  who  is  infeft  in  contiguous  lands  will 
l>e  preferred  on  more  slender  proof  of  possession.     But  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  general  principle,  that  lands  lying  disjoined  from  the 
l&nds  conveyed  will  pass  as  part  and  pertinent,  if  enjoyed  by  pre- 
scriptive possession,  and  not  claimed  by  another  party  under  a  special 
title.     Of  this  there  is  an  example  in  Forsyth  v.  Durie,  1st  March  M.  9629. 
1632;  and  in  Brttce  v.  Dalrymple,  23d  December  1709,  an  orchard  m.  9638. 
lying  discontiguous  was  held  to  be  conveyed  under  the  general  words 
"  houses  and  yards.''    Even  when  lands  are  included  in  the  title  of 
SL  party  as  separate  tenements,  that  does  not  prevent  another  from 
acquiring  right  to  them  as  part  and  pertinent  of  his  property  by 
immemorial  possession ;  Countess  of  Moray  v.  Wemyss,  20th  February  m.  9636. 
1675.     In  Magistrates  of  Perth  v.  Earl  of  Wemyss,  19  th  November  a  Sh  82. 
1829,  it  was  held,  that  the  intervention  of  a  river  is  no  bar  to  the 
acquisition  of  an  island  by  prescription  as  part  and  pertinent  of  a 
barony,  and  that  the  right  thus  acquired  will  prevail  over  a  title 
without  possession  in  another  party.     A  similar  judgment  was  given 
in  Earl  of  Fife's  Trustees  v.  Cuming^  16th  January  1830,  sustaining  a  Sh.  326. 
the  competency  of  prescribing  a  right  as  part  and  pertinent  in  an 
adjoining  muir,  though  expressly  included  in  the  titles  of  another 
party. 

But,  in  order  to  prescribe  a  right  of  property,  when  there  is  a  Natuse  of 
conveyance  of  parts  and  pertinents,  the  possession  must  be  a  posses-  j^ssksmom  to 

PBE8CKIBB  A 

sion  as  of  property,  and  not  by  way  of  servitude  merely  (that  is,  the  right  of  pro- 
exercising  certain  rights,  not  inconsistent  with  the  property  being  in  '•^^ty. 
another),  and  possession  by  way  of  servitude  affords  no  foundation 
for  prescribing  a  right  of  property  in  competition  with  another  whose 
possession  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  right  of  property ;  Earl  of  Fife's  9  S.  336. 
Trustees  v.  Ouming,  25tli  January  1831.     And,  where  lands  aro 
claimed  as  part  and  pertinent,  the  possession  founded  upon  must 
have  been  possession  by  virtue  of  the  property  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject   Therefore,  a  glebe  of  four  acres  surrounded  by  a  barony  having 
been  possessed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  barony  for  forty  years  in 
consequence  of  an  agreement  of  the  presbytery  to  feu  it,  which 
agreement  was  never  completed,  he  was  not  allowed  to  ascribe  his 
possession  to  the  titles  of  the  barony,  or  to  claim  the  subjects  as  part 
and  pertinent  of  it ;  Scot  v.  Ramsay,  16th  February  1827.  5  S.  367. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  greater  regalia  cannot  be  conveyed,  Greater  re- 
unless  specified;    and,  although  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the ^^^Jj^yj^^^g 
regalia  of  lesser  importance  do  not  require  mention,  also  to  make  part  ahd  per- 
them  pass,  yet  it  was  held,  that  a  right  of  ferry,  which  is  one  of  the  ^^''"^^' 
regalia  minora,  is  effectually  acquired  by  prescriptive  possession  under 
a  charter  of  barony  with  a  clause  of  parts  and  pertinents  ;  Dvke  of  lo  D.  896. 
Montrose  v.  Macintyre,  10th  March  1848.     Although  salmon-fishings 
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being  inter  regcdiay  cannot  be  acquired  without  mention,  a  grant 
cum  piscationibi^  not  specifying  salmon,  followed  by  forty  years' 
possession,  was  held  to  form  a  good  right ;  Duke  of  Qiteensberry  t. 
Viscount  Stormonty  August  1773  ;  but  for  this  purpose  rod-fishing  is 
not  sufficient  possession  ;  Duke  ofSutherUmd  y.  Ross,  11th  June  1836. 
The  same  was  held  in  Milne  v.  Smith,  23d  November  1850.  In 
Ramsay  v.  Dvke  of  Roxbu/rghe,  9  th  February  1848,  a  proprietor  infeft 
cum  pisca/tionibus  was  held  to  have  established  a  right  to  salmon 
fishing  in  the  Tweed  by  proof  of  forty  years'  fishing  with  cairn-nets 
attached  to  the  banks.  The  right  of  trout-fishing  was  held  to  be  con- 
veyed as  part  and  pertinent,  in  the  case  of  Carmichael  v.  Colquhaun^ 
20th  November  1787;  and,  in  the  later  decision  of  Mackenzie  y. 
Rose,  26th  May  1830,  it  was  held,  that  a  proprietor  of  lands  adjacent 
to  a  river  is  entitled  to  fish  for  trout,  so  far  as  his  property  extends, 
with  rods,  but  not  with  net  and  coble,  or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to 
the  salmon-fishings,  and  that  this  is  a  privilege  inherent  in  his  right 
of  property.  To  the  same  effect  is  Macdonald  v.  Farquharson^  14th 
December  1836.  The  right  of  fishing  implies  a  right  of  access  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  the  way  least  oppressive  to  the  adjoining  heri- 
tors ;  Miller  v.  Blair,  22d  November  1825 ;  upon  the  principle,  that 
the  grant  of  anything  implies  whatever  is  requisite  for  its  use,  as  the 
gift  of  a  fountain  would  be  unavailing  without  liberty  of  access  to 
enjoy  it. 

While  the  clause  of  parts  and  pertinents  is  sufficient  to  transmit 
whatever  is  capable  of  being  acquired  under  that  character,  it  is  an 
established  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  that  whatever  does  not  fall  ander 
the  description  of  part  and  pertinent,  as  a  right  of  salmon-fishing, 
or  a  subject  beyond  the  limits  of  lands  specially  bounded,  must  be 
mentioned  in  the  dispositive  clause,  in  order  to  its  being  conveyed. 
It  will  be  unavailing,  that  anything  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  men- 
tioned in  other  clauses,  for  these  have  not  a  transmitting  power.     It 
is  the  dispositive  clause  which  ascertains  and  transmits  the  subjects 
to  which  the  grantee  is  to  have  right.    None,  therefore,  are  trans- 
mitted unless  they  are  mentioned  in  it.    Of  this  rule  there  is  an  illus- 
tration in  the  case  of  Earl  of  Aboyne  v.  Farqukarson,  16th  November 
1814,  where  a  party  claimed  a  right  of  hunting  over  the  property  of 
another  on  the  strength  of  the  words,  cum  aucupationibus  et  venaiimk- 
ibus.    These  words,  however,  were  not  in  the  dispositive  clause  of  his 
title,  but  in  the  tenendas,  of  which  the  office  is  not  to  transfer  the 
right,  but  to  describe  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held,  and  the  Court 
being  of  opinion,  that  hunting  was  a  right  which  does  not  naturally 
arise  as  part  and  pertinent,  and  too  important  to  be  acquired  as  a 
servitude,  the  claim  was  disallowed,  and  the  decision  was  affirmed, 
22d  April  1818. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  notice  here,  that,  when  a  right  is 
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conTeyed  per  expressumy  it  is  preferable  to  a  claim  under  a  clause  of  Ezpkess  uonT 
part  and  pertinent ;  Scot  v.  Lindsay,  22d  July  1635.     Here  infeft-  c^^pIr^ 
ment  in  a  loch  per  expreasum — that  is,  the  loch  being  specially  ^^^  pbrtinent. 
disponed  by  name  in  the  conveyance — was  preferred  to  a  prior  in-  ^- 12771. 
feftment  in  lands  immediately  adjoining  the  loch  which  contained 
the  words  cum  Ictcu  et  piscationibuSj  but  no  express  conveyance  of 
the  loch. 

At  the  end  of  the  description,  it  is  usual  to  name  the  parish  in 
which  the  subjects  lie  ;  and,  if  they  are  in  more  than  one,  the  name 
of  its  own  parish  and  shire  is  subjoined  to  each  portion  of  the  de- 
scription. 

As  the  dispositive  clause  is  the  measure  of  the  vassal's  right,  any  Dispobitite 
reservations  in  favour  of  the  superior — for  example,  of  mines  and  ^^""^  ^^^ 

CONTAIN  THE 

minerals,  or  of  other  rights — ought  to  be  introduced  here ;  and,  under  rights  re- 
the  forms  of  the  recent  Statute,  this  is  the  only  clause  in  which  they  ff^'^If^.*^ 

'  ,     •'  ,  'f    SUPERIOR. 

CBJi  with  propriety  be  introduced  ;  but,  to  relieve  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  further  detail  at  present,  in  order  that  the  general  form  of  the 
feudal  investiture  may  be  more  readily  apprehended,  we  shall  defer 
the  observations  which  maybe  necessary  with  regard  to  rights  specially 
reserved  to  the  superior,  until  we  shall  have  completed  the  examina- 
tion of  the  charter  and  sasine. 

In  leaving  the  dispositive  clause  it  may  be  again  mentioned,  that 
its  importance  as  the  controlling  member  of  the  deed  cannot  be  too 
carefully  borne  in  mind.  As  the  effect  of  an  English  deed  is  deter- 
mined by  what  is  contained  in  the  premises,  so,  with  us,  any  omission 
in  the  dispositive  is  not  supplied  by  insertion  in  other  clauses,  because 
the  granter  in  these  clauses  does  not  transmit,  but  does  something 
supplementary  to  the  transmission,  of  which  the  nature  and  extent 
are  already  determined  by  the  words  of  the  dispositive  clause.  One 
effect  of  the  forms  introduced  by  the  Lands  Transference  Act  will  be 
in  a  large  measure  to  preclude  the  occurrence  of  such  questions  in 
titles  originating  after  its  date  ;  but  the  rules  of  law  for  determining 
the  effect  of  conflicting  expressions  in  different  clauses,  or  the  intro- 
duction into  one  clause  of  what  properly  belongs  to  another,  must 
always  be  important  in  determining  the  rights  resulting  from  titles  of 
a  date  previous  to  that  Statute. 

Term  of  Entry. — In  the  style  we  are  examining,  the  dispositive  Term  of ektrt 
clause  is  followed  immediately  by  the  tenendas  ;  but  it  will  now  be 
proper,  in  accordance  with  the  first  section,  and  Schedule  A,  of  the 
10  &  11  Vict.  cap.  48,  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  dispositive  a  clause 
declaring  the  term  of  entry,  which  is  done  in  the  simple  words,  "  with 
"  entry  at  the  term  of"  (Whitsunday  or  Martinmas,  and  year,  as  agreed 
on).  It  is  true,  that  the  Act,  by  its  title,  refers  to  the  transference 
of  lands,  and,  by  its  preamble,  is  applicable  to  "  all  dispositions  and 
''  conveyances,  and  other  deeds  and  instruments  necessary  for  the 
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'*  transmission  of  lands  and  other  heritages  in  Scotland,  not  held 
"  burgage."  But  the  original  charter,  although  constituting  a  new 
dependency,  is  truly  a  conveyance  of  lands  ;  and  it  is  evidently  im- 
portant with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  whole  system  of  conyeyances, 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Statute,  although  not  applicable  in  every 
respect  to  this  deed,  should  be  complied  with,  so  far  as  they  do  apply. 
The  effect  of  declaring  the  term  of  entiy  will  appear,  when  we  examine 
the  clause  of  assignation  of  the  rents. 

Its  osioiital         3.  Tenendos. — ^This  cbiuse  takes  its  name  from  its  first  word  in  the 
PDRP06B8.         I^tin  charter.     It  was  originally  combined  with  the  habendum^  and 

served  these  three  purposes,  viz. :  (I.)  To  express  the  grant  by  its  par- 
ticulars and  appurtenances,  for  which  purpose  there  was  inserted  with 
great  prolixity  a  list  of  accessories,  privileges,  servitudes,  and  generally 
every  description  of  right  connected  with  the  estate.  This  had  long- 
disappeared  from  the  charter  of  a  subject-superior,  but  was  retained 
at  full  length  in  Crown  charters ;  from  which  also  it  will  now  be  ex- 
ploded by  the  operation  of  the  Act  10  &  11  Vict.  cap.  51,  passed  to 
amend  the  practice  with  regard  to  Crown  charters.  (2.)  The  next 
original  purpose  of  the  tenendasyt^A  to  limit  the  estate,  and  this  portion 
of  it  was  called  the  habendum^  the  object  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
accomplished  by  inserting  the  destination  in  the  dispositive  clause. 
(3.)  The  third  purpose,  and  that  which  it  still  retains,  is  to  express 
the  kind  of  holding.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  chief  difference 
between  English  and  Scotch  feudal  conveyancing,  the  holding  in 
England  being  limited  by  the  Statute  Quia  emptores  to  a  tenure  im- 
mediately of  the  chief  lords  of  the  feu,  while  in  Scotland  there  is  no 
restriction  in  the  granting  of  subordinate  or  subaltern  holdings. 
Tenendas  does  '^e  have  already  pointed  out  the  impotency  of  the  clause  of  tenendas 
RioRT.  to  confer  any  right  of  property  not  transmitted  by  the  dispositive 

F.  C.  clause,  of  which  we  had  an  example  in  the  case  of  Earl  of  Aboyne  v. 

FarqtJiarson,  16th  November  1814.  As  the  rule  is  very  important, 
and  must  continue  to  be  so  in  questions  arising  out  of  old  titles,  which 
contain  a  careful  enumeration  of  particulars  not  expressed  in  the  dis- 
positive, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  enumeration,  the  terms 
1. 524, 3d  Edn-  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Crown  charter  in  the  Style-book,  adds 
nothing  to  the  grantee's  right,  because  whatever  is  part  and  per- 
tinent of  the  lands  conveyed  is  carried  by  the  charter,  although  it  be 
not  mentioned,  and  anything  which  is  not  part  and  pertinent  cannot, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  be  transmitted  by  the  insertion  of  it  in  the 
tenandas,  the  latter  clause  being  merely  explanatory  of  the  dispositive. 
M.  2256.  The  principle  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  case  oi Keith  y.  Orahame,  25th 

January  1 668,  where  the  half  of  a  barony  being  disponed,  with  the 
words  cum  maris  et  m^resiisin  the  tenendas,  it  was  held,  that  the  entire 
property  of  a  moss  belonging  to  the  barony  had  remained  with  the  dis- 
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poner,  and  was  carried  by  his  subsequent  disposition  of  the  other  half 
of  the  barony.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  tenendas  cannot  trans- 
mit a  right,  it  may,  in  some  cases,  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  grantee,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  establish  a  right  by  evidence  of 
possession ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  without  such  possession  no  right  is 
conferred.  In  the  case  of  Bain  v.  Lord  Duffus^  4th  March  1 834,  a  12  s.  522. 
conTeyance  of  lands  with  "  all  and  sundry  mosses,  muirs,  pasturages,"' 
etc,  in  the  dispositive  clause,  was  held  to  confer  no  right  to  a  com- 
montj,  because  no  sufficient  acts  of  property  were  proved.  This 
applies  d  fortiori  to  the  clause  of  tenendas.  The  meaning  of  the 
various  antiquated  terms  contained  in  the  old  form  of  the  tenendas 
is  explained  with  much  learning  by  Mr.  Boss,  and  by  Mr.  Erskine  in 
his  title  upon  the  vassal's  right  by  getting  the  feu.  n  ig^. 

This  clause  is  now,  then,  limited  practically  to  these  two  purposes.  Modern  pdr- 
viz.,  to  point  out  the  superior  of  whom  the  lands  are  to  be  holden,  and  fS^^ 
to  prescribe  the  particular  kind  of  tenure.    In  the  example  before  us, 
it  is  a  feu-holding,  and,  the  purpose  of  the  original  charter  being  to 
create  a  new  dependency,  the  superior  is  necessarily  the  granter.    The 
clause,  therefore,  runs  : — "  To  be  holden  and  to  hold  aU  and  sundry  the  Forv  of 
"  lands  and  others  above  disponed  by  the  said  B.  and  his  foresaids  of^^'^^^f^^ 
'*  and  under  me,  and  my  heirs  and  successors  whomsoever^  as  their 
"  immediate  lawful  superiors  of  the  same."    This  is  a  holding  de  me — 
that  is,  a  holding  permanently  subordinate  to  the  granter  and  his 
successors.     It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  grantee  shall  ever  hold 
of  the  grantor's  superior,  whether  the  Crown  or  a  subject,  and  there 
is  no  provision  made,  therefore,  for  that  purpose.     The  clause  pro- 
ceeds : — "  infeurfarm"  (ie.,  for  payment  of  a  feu-duty  or  rent),  "/<?«" 
(iLe.,  on  the  feudal  conditions  of  service,  here  limited  to  the  feu-duty 
and  casualties), ''  and  heritage"  (i,e.,  with  descent  to  the  heir-at-law) 
"for  ever,  by  aU  the  righteous  msiths  and  marches  thereof  as  the 
"  same  lie  in  length  and  breadth,  with  houses,  biggings**  etc.  (this  is 
the  abbreviated  remnant  of  the  ancient  enumeration  of  particulars), 
^*fredy,  quietly,  well,  and  in  peace,  without  any  revocation  or  obstade 
"  whaisoever"    The  Transference  of  Lands  Act  does  not  appear  to 
affect  the  clause  of  tenendas  in  the  original  charter.     It  provides  an 
abbreviated  obligation  to  infeft.    But  the  original  charter  contains  no 
specific  obligation  to  infeft.     In  it  that  obligation  is  implied  by  the 
conveyance,  and  the  second  section  of  the  Act,  which  explains  the 
import  of  the  obligation  to  infeft,  shows,  that  it  refers  to  cases  in 
which  a  present  or  ultimate  holding  of  the  granter's  superior  is  con- 
templated, and  not  to  the  case  of  the  original  charter,  where  the  hold- 
ing is  of  the  granter  only. 

4.  Reddendo. — This  clause,  which  also  derives  its  name  from  the 
first  word  in  its  Latin  form,  fixes  the  particular  duty  or  service  to  be 
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paid  or  rendered  by  the  rassal  to  the  superior ;  for  it  is  a  necessarr 
characteristic  of  a  feu,  that  it  stipulates  a  service,  and,  even  where  it 
is  intended  that  no  substantial  interest  shall  remain  in  the  g^anter, 
still  the  feudal  form  must  be  adhered  to  by  the  insertion  of  an  elusorr 
duty.  In  familiar  language,  the  name  of  the  clause  is  applied  to  Uie 
duty  itself 

Crm.  sKBTicn.      It  is  rare  now  to  prescribe  actual  services  in  the  feudal  grant,  and 

we  have  seen,  that  military  services,  which  were  at  first  the  presumed 
condition  of  the  grant,  have  been  abolished.  But  reasonable  civil 
services  are  still  lawful,  and  may  be  enforced,  of  which  there  is  an 

M.  14497.        example  in  Monro  v.  Mackenzie,  20th  June  1763,  where  the  service 

M.  14495.        ^As  to  drive  peats ;  and  in  that  previous  case  of  Duke  of  Aryyle  t. 

Creditors  of  Tarbert,  5th  February  1 762,  where  the  vassal  was  bound 
at  his  own  expense  to  keep  and  uphold  a  boat  of  six  oars,  and  to 
provide  the  same  with  six  rowers  and  a  steersman,  and  all  things 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  superior  and  his  family,  and  to  keep  the 
mansion-house  wind  and  water  tight,  the  Court  held,  that  these  were 
not  personal  services,  and  did  not  fall  under  the  Statute,  and  that  the 
future  feu-rights  of  the  estate  ought  to  contain  them  in  the  reddendo. 
Although  agricultural  services  are  lost  if  not  exacted  within  the  year, 
this  rule  does  not  apply  to  payments  in  kind,  as  kain  fowls  ;  Young 

M.  13071.        V.  Bruce,  7th  December  1693 ;  and  if  these  run  into  arrear,  the  supe- 
rior is  entitled  either  to  delivery  in  kind,  or  to  the  market  value  for 

14  s  162.        tf*®  respective  years  ;  Duke  of  Hamilton  v.  Mather,  15th  December 

^Sh!  &  M'L.    1836  ;  affirmed  12th  May  1837. 
^^'  In  the  style  before  us,  the  feu-duty  is  an  annual  sum  of  money 

at  two  terms  in  the  year. 

Vassal  per-         The  vassal  is  by  the  feu-contract  personally  liable  to  the  superior 

80HALLY  LIABLE  f^j  ^.^q  feu-dutics,  aud  he  remains  so,  even  after  he  has  sold  the  lands, 

FOR  FKU-  •!      l_  t  •  1 

DUTIES.  until  the  new  purchaser  is  entered  with  the  superior ;  Wallace  v.  Fer- 

M.  4195.  guson,  29th  June  1739.*    No  interest  is  exigible  upon  feu-duties,  un- 

*  By  the  fenar  granting  a  separate  bond  to  his  saperior  for  the  feu-dutj,  there  maj  be 
constituted  a  personal  obligation  prestable  against  the  original  feuar  and  his  representatives 
in  perpetuum — independent  entirely  of  the  feudal  obligation  in  the  charter — and  not  to  be  got 

1  Maoq.  App.  rid  of  by  alienating  the  subjects  in  respect  of  which  the  feu-dutj  is  paid  ;  Xing' 9  OoUege  of 
526.  Aberdeen  v.  Lady  Jatne$  Hay^  11th  Aug^ust  1854,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
14  D.  675.  Session,  11th  March  1852.     Here  the  terms  of  the  obligation  were,  that  the  vassal  "bound 

"  and  obliged  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  successors,  duly  and  regularly  to  make  pay- 
"  ment"  to  the  superior  of  the  feu-duty  stipulated  in  the  separate  charter.    In  the  case  of 
14  D.  680.  Brownie  Tnisteee  v.  Webster^  1 1th  March  1852,  the  party  bound  himself,  his  heirs,  executors, 

and  successors  whomsoever,  to  content,  pay,  and  deliver  to  the  seller  a  sum  of  £375,  Ss.  in 
name  of  ground-rent  or  feu-duty.  The  Court  of  Session  pronounced  a  similar  decision  to 
that  in  the  former  case,  finding  that  the  obligation  for  the  feu-duty  foUowed  the  subjects,  and 
did  not  subsist  for  ever  against  the  original  purchaser  and  his  representatives.  The  House 
of  Lords  reversed,  and  held  that  the  obligation  was  perpetual,  and  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the 

2  Macq.  Apr.     ™®™  transference  of  the  property;  Elmsley  v.  Brown,  etc.,  26th  March  1865.    In  both 
40.  these  cases  the  bonds  were  granted  in  implement  of  articles  of  roup,  which  bound  the  pur- 
chaser to  grant  a  separate  personal  obligation  for  the  feu-duties.   Such  a  personal  obligation 
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less  it  be  contracted  for,  until  a  judicial  demand  is  made,  but  interest 

is  due  from  the  date  of  a  summons ;  TweeddcUe  v.  Aytoun,  2d  March  4  D.  862. 

1842. 

The  reddendo  provides  also  for  the  casualty  of  relief,  and  for  the  Taxation  op 
composition,  "  doubling  the  said  feu-duty  the  first  year  of  the  entry  (j^oo^^J^os^tion. 
"  e<ich  heir  and  singular  successor"  We  have  already  seen,  that  the 
heir's  liability  is  the  same,  whether  this  stipulation  is  made  or  not.  As 
regards  singular  successors,  the  effect  of  the  clause  is  to  restrict  the 
superior's  right,  which  would  otherwise  extend  to  a  year's  rent  or  profit 
as  derived  by  the  vassal  The  effect  of  the  words,  ^^  doubling  the  said 
"feu-duty/'  is  to  make  the  heir  and  singular  successor  liable  in  one 
year's  payment  besides  the  payment  for  the  year  current  at  his  entry/ 
But,  if  the  terms  used  are,  '^  doubling  the  said  feu-duty  the  first  year 
"  of  the  entry,  etc^  and  that  over  and  above  the  feu-duty  for  the  year 
**  wherein  the  entry  is  made"  then  the  liability  is  for  two  years'  feu- 
duty  besides  that  of  the  year.  The  same  was  held  in  Earl  of  Zetland  3  D.  1124. 
V.  Garron  Company,  30th  June  1841,  where  the  expression  was,  a 
duplicand  of  the  said  fetnltjUy,  over  and  above  the  feihduty  of  the 
year.  In  this  case  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  practice,  and  a 
tabular  view  contained  in  the  report  gives  seven  different  forms  of  the 
clause,  all  inferring  the  payment  of  three  years*  feu-duty. 

5.  The  Clause  of  Warrandice. — This  is  an  obligation  springing  na-  Origin  op  war- 
turally  and  directly  from  the  purpose  of  the  feudal  contract.     It  was  *^'*^'^'^- 
implied  in  its  very  nature,  that,  in  return  for  the  vassal's  services,  the 
superior  should  protect  him  in  his  possession  of  the  feu.     Their  in- 
terests were  so  blended  together,  that  any  attack  upon  the  one  was 
necessarily  an  invasion  of  the  rights  or  security  of  the  other  ;  and,  as  Form  of 
the  vassal  was  bound  to  present  himself  equipped  for  the  field  at  the  ^J^^^nwcb 
call  of  his  over-lord,  so  the  superior  was  equally  bound  to  do  battle  for 
the  rights  of  his  vassal,  when  these  were  invaded ;  hence  the  word 
warrant,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  guerre,  and  English  war 
— an  etymology  entirely  agreeable  to  the  ancient  terms  of  the  clause, 
Contra  omnes  gentes  warraniizabo.    The  modem  terms  of  the  clause 
trace  their  origin  with  equal  significance  to  the  period  when  trials 
upon  warrandice  were  determined  by  single  combat.  The  words  are: — 
"  Which  lands  and  oihers  above  disponed,  with  this  feu-right,  and  the 
"  infefiment  to  follow  hereon,  I  bind  and  oblige  me,  and  my  foresaids, 
**  to  warrant  to  the  said  B.,  and  his  foresaids,  at  all  hands,  and 
**  against  all  mortals,"  or,  as  is  sometimes  seen,  "  against  all  deadly" 
Eut,  if  this  was  a  condition  inherent  in  the  feudal  compact,  the  vassal's 
security  did  not  require  its  insertion  in  the  charter,  since  the  superior 

in  perpetuity  may  even  be  constitated  by  insertion  of  a  clause,  importing  that  effect,  in  tbe  h  d,  495, 
inetrument  by  which  the  feudal  right  is  originally  created ;  Small  v.  MiUar,  3d  February  1  Macq.  App. 
1849,  as  reversed  on  appeal,  17th  March  1853.  945. 
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was  bound  by  their  veiy  relatioD  to  protect  biia  This  provision 
then  was  first  introduced,  according  to  Blackstone,  as  a  protection 
to  purchasers  against  the  operation  of  the  strict  feudal  maxim  which 
prohibited  alienation  of  the  feu,  the  security  which  it  afibrded  being 
this,  that,  as  he  was  presumed  to  have  paid  a  price,  the  family  of 
the  vassal  who  inherited  the  price  were  bound  by  their  ancestor's 
obligation  of  warrandice  to  repay  it,  if  the  heir  challenged  the  sale 

Having  already  treated  fully  of  the  subject  of  warrandice,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  any  detailed  recapitulation  here,  but  shall  refer  to  the 
explanations  formerly  given  of  the  nature  of  warrandice  generally — of 
its  effect,  when  not  expressed,  but  left  to  be  implied  from  the  nature 
of  the  transaction — and  of  its  extent  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  simple,  personal,  absolute,  and  real  warrandice.  In  more  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  present  subject,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  conveyances  of  land,  warrandice  is  chiefly  important  with 
reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  title.  Absolute  warrandice,  which 
is  that  in  the  clause  before  us,  imports  that  the  title  given  to  the 
grantee  is  unchallengeable,  but  not  that  the  lands  shall  be  free  from 
damnum  fatale.  We  have  seen  also,  that  warrandice  does  not  rear 
a  claim  in  favour  of  the  grantee,  until  the  subject  has  been  evicted ; 
and  that  his  claim  is  not  limited  to  the  price  and  interest,  but  extends 
to  the  value  of  the  subject  at  the  date  of  eviction.  The  abbreviated 
form  of  this  clause,  introduced  by  the  Transference  of  Lands  Act, 
consists  simply  of  these  words — ^*  I  grant  warrandice"  which,  by 
section  3d,  are  declared,  unless  specially  qualified,  to  imply  absolute 
warrandice  as  regards  the  lands.  It  is,  therefore,  carefully  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  by  the  force  of  this  Statute,  these  general  words  have 
now  a  different  effect  from  that  which  they  would  formerly  have  pro- 
duced. Formerly,  a  general  obligation  to  warrant  implied  warrandice 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  If  the  conveyance  was 
gratuitous,  it  bound  the  grantor  to  do  in  future  nothing  inconsistent 
therewith  ;  if  it  was  for  a  full  onerous  consideration,  then  it  implied 
absolute  warrandice.  Since  the  Statute,  however,  makes  the  general 
clause  in  a  disposition  of  lands  import  absolute  warrandice,  unless  it 
is  qualified,  the  Conveyancer  must  be  careful,  in  preparing  grants  or 
transmissions  for  causes  gratuitous  or  not  fully  onerous,  to  insert  a 
qualification  of  the  general  words  of  warrandice,  otherwise  the  granter 
will  be  liable  in  absolute  warrandice,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.  If  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  leave  the  war- 
randice to  be  determined  by  law  when  any  question  shall  arise,  then 
the  clause  must  be  entirely  omitted. 

The  following  observations  and  cases  may  be  noted,  in  confirmation 
or  further  illustration  of  the  introductory  treatment  of  this  subject 
already  referred  to : — 

The  import  of  personal  warrandice  being,  that  the  granter  has 
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done,  and  shall  do,  no  act  prejudicial  to  the  grantee,  the  granter,  Where  evic- 
therefore,  incura  no  liability  by  eviction  which  is  not  imputable  to  potable  to 
him.     In  the  case  of  Craig  v.  Hopkins  January  1782,  an  attempt  ^"^t*»  o*" 
was  made  to  obtain  repetition  of  the  price  of  an  estate  evicted  from  ^^  Jgg23. 
the  seller ;  but  the  claim  was  successfully  resisted,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  seller  was  bound  only  in  warrandice  from  fact  and  deed,  and 
that  the  eviction  had  not  been  through  his  fault.     Although  warran-  Warrandice 
dice  entitles  the  grantee  to  relief  of  burdens  affecting  the  subject  not  ^^  ^^  "- 
stated  to  the  grantee,  this  rule  does  not  extend  to  petty  liabilities  eiouspetty^ 
which  are  notorious  and  inconsiderable ;  Oordonston  and  Nicolson  v.  "^biI'Wiks- 
Paton^  March  1682.     Here  the  complaint  of  the  purchaser,  that  the  M.  I66O6. 
lands  were  subject  to  a  servitude  of  casting  peats,  was  disregarded. 
As  posterior  loss  from  deterioration  by  fatality  affects  the  purchaser  Does  war- 
only,  so  he  must  bear  also  whatever  after  burden  is  imposed  by  the  k^i'D'cb  apply 
public  authority  of  Statute.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Erskine  ;  and  he  posed  bt  pdb< 
cites  a  decision  in  support  of  it,  although  the  contrary  was  afterwards  V^^*^^l  93 
found  in  Bonar  v.  Lyon,  20th  February  1683,  as  it  had  been  in  pre-  m.  leeoe! 
vious  cases,  where  disponers  of  land  were  found  liable  on  eviction  for 
glebes  designed  under  the  authority  of  a  previously  existing  Statute. 
But  the  doctrine  referred  to  has  now  been  authoritatively  fixed  as  Warrahdicb 
regulating  future  augmentations  of  stipend,  which,  although  imposed  ^®^»»*8t  auo- 
under  a  previously  existing  Statute,  do  not  give  a  claim  of  warrandice,  stipend. 
unless  they  are  expressly  specified  as  undertaken  by  the  granter, 
because  stipend  and  augmentations  are  burdens  in  naturalibtis  of  the 
dominium  utile,  and  in  a  feu-grant  it  requires  express  terms,  admitting 
of  no  other  interpretation,  to  take  this  burden  off  the  vassal,  and  lay 
it  on  the  superior ;  Earl  of  HopetourCs  Trustees  v.  Coplands,  8th  De-  F.  C. 
cember   1819,  and  previous  cases  cited  in  a  note  of  the   Judge's 
opinions,  which  rejected  the  decision  in  the  previous  case  of  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  v.  Jardine,  3d  July  1811.*     The  general  principle,  that  the  F.  c. 
parties  cannot  be  held  to  have  had  in  view  burdens  imposed  under 
Statutes  not  existing  at  the  date  of  the  charter  or  contract,  is  now 
conclusively  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  in 
Scott  V.  Edmund,  25th  June  1850,  where  a  superior  having  bound  12  D.  1077. 
himself  in  1 789  to  relieve  the  vassal  of  all  payment  of  teind,  mini- 
ster's stipend,  and  all  public  and  parochial  burdens  whatsoever 
imposed  and  to  be  imposed  on  said  lands,  and  public  burdens  having 
been  imposed  by  Statutes  in  1812  and  1839,  it  was  held  that  the 
vassal  was  not  entitled  to  relief  from  assessments  made  under  the 

*  When  this  burden  has  been  undertaken  by  the  superior  in  express  termsi  the  obliga- 
tion transmits  with  the  lands  and  a  singular  successor,  although  he  have  no  direct  assig- 
nation to  the  clause  of  warrandice,  is  still,  as  proprietor  of  the  subjects,  entitled  to  enforce 
the  obligation  of  relief  against  the  superior.  This  was  decided  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  Court,  but  the  majority  consisted  only  of  one,  and  the 
decision  has  been  appealed  ;  Stewart  y.  Duke  ofMontroeej  15th  February  1860. —  Vide  »7i-  22  D.  765. 
fra,  Disposition  with  double  manner  of  holding. 
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authority  of  these  Statutes,  hut  only  from  burdens  imposed  or  to  be 
imposed  by  virtue  of  laws  in  existence  in  1 789. 

Although  no  claim  of  warrandice  arises  before  eviction,  yet  it  is 
prudent  to  intimate  the  threatened  eviction,  and  the  proceedings  under 
it,  to  the  granter,  in  order  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  his  power  to 
object  that  a  competent  defence  was  omitted.  But  it  is  only  as  a 
discretionary  step  that  intimation  need  be  made,  for  it  is  no  defence 
to  the  granter,  that  he  was  not  made  a  party  to  the  suit  under  which 
eviction  took  place,  unless  he  can  point  out  a  plea  which  would  have 
availed,  and  was  not  stated ;  Clark  v.  Oardon^  23d  June  1681.  When 
the  objection  to  the  title  is  glaring,  the  grantee  has  his  recourse  with- 
out making  any  defence,  for  no  one  is  bound  to  maintain  a  right 
which  is  plainly  untenable.  This  is  one  of  the  points  decided  in 
Downie  v.  Campbell,  Slst  January  1815.  When  the  lands  are  let,  the 
current  leases  are  excepted  from  the  warrandice,  reserving  to  the 
grantee  to  impugn  them  upon  any  ground  which  will  not  give  the 
tenants  recourse  against  the  granter. 

As  an  example  of  warrandice  incurred,  reference  may  be  made  to 
RuaseU  v.  Maicolfn,  etc,,  25th  February  1 853.  There  minerals  were  sold 
with  certain  specified  rights  and  privileges  to  the  purchaseras  regarded 
the  use  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  working,  carrying  away,  etc. 
Before  the  purchaser's  right  had  been  feudalized  by  conveyance  and 
infeftment,  part  of  the  surface  was  acquired  by  a  railway  company, 
after  whose  infeftment  the  seller  of  the  minerals  could  not  give  an 
effectual  title  to  the  rights  and  privileges  stipulated,  these  being  in 
some  respects  greater  than  those  conferred  by  common  law  or  by  the 
Railway  Clauses  Act.    The  sellers  were  found  liable  in  damages. 


AjaBIORATIOH  OF 
WUTS. 

Pdrpobe  of 
the  clause. 


6.  Clause  of  assignation  of  writs  and  rents. — (i.)  The  purpose  of  the 
clause  of  assignation  of  writs  is  to  enable  the  grantee  to  vindicate  his 
right  against  challenge,  by  showing  that  his  predecessors  and  authors 
have  possessed  the  subject  during  the  period  of  the  long  prescription 
upon  regular  and  complete  titles.  When  the  circumstances  allow 
of  it,  the  titles  are  not  only  assigned,  but  delivered,  and,  by  our 
previous  practice,  when  they  were  delivered,  a  declaration  of  the  fact 
was  inserted  immediately  before  the  clause  of  registration.  By  the 
new  statutory  form  the  assignation  of  the  title-deeds  includes  along 
with  it  a  declaration  of  the  delivery.  The  words  are : — "  /  assign  the 
"  writs,  and  have  delivered  the  same  a^ccording  to  inventory ;'  and, by 
the  3d  section  of  the  Act,  it  is  provided,  that  this  clause,  unless  spe- 
cially qualified,  shall  be  held  to  import  an  absolute  and  unconditional 
assignation  to  such  writs  and  evidents  and  to  all  open  procuratories 
and  precepts  therein  contained  to  which  the  dispouer  has  right 
Upon  this  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  as  the  feu-charter  generally 
conveys  a  portion  only  of  the  superior's  lands,  the  titles  remain  with 
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him,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  declaration  of  delivery.  But  the 
grantee's  interest  is  secured  by  an  obligation  to  make  the  titles  forth- 
coming to  him  when  required.  And,  again,  as  the  bare  assignation 
in  terms  of  the  Statute  would  impart  an  absolute  and  unconditional 
transfer  of  the  writs  and  their  clauses,  but  such  a  transfer  might  be 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  remaining  to  the  superior  for  the  rest 
of  his  property,  the  clause  must  be  qualified,  in  order  to  limit  the 
grantee's  right  to  the  titles  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  grant.  This, 
as  regards  both  the  assignation  and  delivery,  may  be  accomplished  by 
using  the  assigning  words  of  the  Statute,  thus  qualified : — "  And  I  Form  op 
*'  assign  the  writs  to  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  said  B.,  and  his 
foresaids  in  the  right  of  the  subjects  hereby  conveyed ;  and,  as  the 
same  cannot  be  herewith  delivered  up,  I  oblige  mysdf  and  myfore- 
''  saids  to  make  them  forthcoming  to  the  said  B.  and  his  foresaids 
**  upon  all  necessary  occa^sions,  upon  a  proper  receipt  and  obligation 
"  for  re-delivery  within  a  reasonable  tims,  wnder  a  suitable  penalty," 
Such  accommodation  of  the  new  clauses  to  the  nature  of  the  parti- 
cular deed  is  clearly  competent  under  the  terms  of  the  1st  section  of 
the  Act,  which  authorizes  their  adoption  in  the  form,  or  *'  as  nearly 
''  as  may  be,"  in  the  form,  set  forth  in  the  schedule  ;  and  the  3d  sec- 
tion, explaining  their  import,  expressly  contemplates  that  they  may 
all  be  qualified.  Although  the  title  deeds  are  not  delivered,  it  is  very 
advisable  that  the  grantee  receive  an  inventory  of  them  certified  by 
the  grantor,  which  will  both  serve  for  evidence  of  the  steps  of  the 
title,  and  save  dispute  when  access  to  the  deeds  is  required.  The 
importance  of  right  to  the  titles,  and  of  securing  access  to  them,  is  Use  of  assio- 
shown  by  Proctor  v.  Anderson,  29th  June  1837.  Here,  in  a  competi-  ^^'^^^^  ^° 
tion,  a  disposition  and  saline  were  objected  to  as  vitiated,  but  the  15  s.  1219. 
title  of  the  claimant's  author  being  unexceptionable,  that  was  held 
to  protect  him  against  the  challenge,  for,  although  his  own  title 
should  be  reduced,  that  of  his  author's  remained  preferable  to  the 
other  claimants. 

(2.)  By  the  former  styles  the  grantor  assigns  the  rents  from  and  Absionation  of 
after  a  term  specified,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  term  of  entry.  ^''"™* 
According  to  the  new  form,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  term  of 
entry  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  dispositive  clause.     Here,  there- 
fore, we  may  adopt  the  statutory  form,  viz.,  "  /  assign  the  rents.*' 

The  import  of  this  clause  has  received  an  important  qualification 
by  the  3d  section  of  the  Statute,  but  the  effect  of  that  will  more  pro- 
perly claim  our  attention  in  treating  of  the  disposition,  as  it  is  chiefly 
in  sales  of  land  that  the  qualification  comes  into  force.  As  regards 
the  feu-charter,  it  is  sufilcient  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  clause  now, 
as  formerly,  will  give  the  grantee  right  to  the  rent  of  the  subject  for 
the  possession  after  the  term  of  entry,  unless  by  the  lease  the  rent 
for  such  possession  was  payable  before  the  term  of  entry.    The  use  of 
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ras  OF  CLADSB  this  clause  is,  that  it  gives  the  grantee  the  means  of  possessing  a  title 

OF  Rctrro!^"^"  ^  ^^^7  ^^®  rents,  although  he  may  not  be  infeft  Bj  inttroating  this 
assignation  to  the  tenant,  the  latter  will  be  effectually  precluded  from 
paying  to  the  granter.  But  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that,  while 
the  right  remains  personal,  the  grantee  not  being  iufeft,  it  is  subject 
to  the  hazard  of  being  excluded  by  the  completion  of  a  real  right  in 
the  person  of  a  creditor  or  of  another  disponee  of  the  granter,  for  a 
completed  assignation  of  rents  creates  only  a  personal  claim  against 
the  possessor,  while  a  real  right  attaches  the  thing  itself;  and,  there- 
fore, a  right  completed  by  infeftment  is  preferable  as  regards  rents 
not  yet  payable  to  a  personal  right  by  assignation  or  arrestment  in- 

M.  2764.  timated  or  used  of  a  previous  date ;  Hun&y  v.  Hume,  13th  December 

1628.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  intimation  is  not  necessary  when 

M.  2902.  infeament  is  taken  ;  and  in  Webster  v.  DanaUUon,  13th  July  1780, 

a  disponee  infeft,  but  who  had  not  otherwise  intimated  his  right  to 
the  tenants,  was  preferred  to  the  rents  over  an  arrester. 


Warrakdice        According  to  the  previous  form,  the  assignation  of  writs  and  rents 
OF  wsrra  AMD    was  followed  by  a  clause  of  warrandice  of  that  assignation,  which,  in 

the  ordinary  case,  was  absolute  with  regard  to  the  writs — ^the  title 
in  conveyances  of  heritable  subjects  being  the  grand  object  of  the 
warrandice — ^and  personal  with  regard  to  the  rents,  implying  that  the 
granter  has  done,  and  will  do,  no  act  prejudicial  to  the  grantee's  right 
under  the  charter  to  receive  the  rents.  But  when  the  new  form  is 
adopted,  and  when  the  agreement  of  parties  in  regard  to  the  warran- 
dice of  the  writs  and  rents  is  of  the  nature  we  have  stated,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  have  any  separate  clause  of  warrandice  here,  for,  by  the  3d 
section  of  the  Statute,  the  general  terms,  '' /  grant  warrandice"  are 
declared  to  import  absolute  warrandice  of  the  writs  and  evidents  as 
well  as  of  the  lands,  and  warrandice  from  fact  and  deed  as  regards 
the  rents.  When  there  is  any  flaw  or  doubt  in  the  title,  of  which  the 
granter  does  not  choose  to  take  the  risk,  then  the  warrandice  must 
of  course  be  qualified  so  as  to  be  only  from  fact  and  deed. 

7.  Obligation  to  relieve  ofptAlic  burdens. — By  the  previous  form  the 
granter  obliged  himself  to  relieve  the  grantee  of  all  cess,  stipend,  and 
other  public  burdens,  preceding  the  term  of  entry.  The  new  form 
is  : — "  I  bind  myself  to  free  and  relieve  the  said  B.  and  his  foresaids 
"  of  ail  feu-duties,  casualties,  and  public  burdens."  By  section  3, 
these  words,  unless  specially  qualified,  are  held  to  import  an  obliga- 
tion to  relieve  of  all  feu-duties,  or  other  duties  and  services  or  casual- 
ties payable  to  the  superior,  and  of  all  public,  parochial,  and  local 
burdens,  due  from  or  on  account  of  the  lands  prior  to  the  date  of 
entry.  The  new  form  differs  from  the  old  chiefly  in  specifying  feu- 
duties  and  casualties.     But  it  may,  notwithstanding,  be  used  even  in 
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an  original  charter,  as  it  will  there  necessarily  signify  relief  to  the 
g^rantee  of  the  duties  and  services  which  may  be  payable  by  the 
granter  of  the  charter  to  his  own  over-lord 

8.  The  Clause  of  Registration. — By  the  Act  1693,  cap.  36,  it  is  de-  1693,  c.  35. 
clared,  that  charters  granted  by  subaltern  superiors  may  bear  a  clause 
of  registration  on  which  registration  may  follow,  but  only  in  the  books 
of  Council  and  Session,  and  in  no  other  record.  This  Statute  is  still 
in  force,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  proper,  in  using  the  new  form,  which 
is  :  — "  I  consent  to  registration  hereof  for  preservation' — to  qualify  it 
by  inserting  the  words,  "i»  the  books  of  Council  and  Session  only," 
No  doubt  the  registration  would  be  so  restricted  by  the  operation  of 
the  early  Statute ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  preserve  the  distinction  of 
the  charter  from  other  deeds  in  this  respect,  which  would  not  be  done 
by  the  use  of  the  new  clause  without  qualification,  because  its  import 
is,  by  the  3d  section,  made  equivalent  to  that  of  the  old  clause  in  the 
usual  terms.  The  early  Statute  is  limited  to  the  charters  of  subject 
superiors,  because  Crown  charters  are  inserted  in  their  own  registers 
of  the  Great  and  Privy  Seals. 


9.  The  Precept  ofSasine.^ — The  next  clause  is  the  precept  of  sasine.  Import  and 

IM POBTAROB  < 
THIS  CLAUSE. 


which  embodies  a  command  or  warrant  from  the  superior  for  the  de-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 


livery  of  possession  of  the  lands  to  the  vassal  This  part  of  the  deed 
is  of  essential  importance,  because  it  furnishes  to  the  grantee  the 
only  direct  means  of  obtaining  feudal  possession  and  making  his  right 
real.  A  charter  without  a  precept  forms  a  good  personal  obligation 
against  the  superior,  but  it  does  not  empower  the  vassal  immediately 
to  divest  him  of,  and  clothe  himself  with,  the  dominium  utile.  For 
that  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  either,  that  the  superior  should 
grant  a  supplementary  deed  containing  a  warrant  to  infeft,  or,  if  such 
a  deed  cannot  be  obtained,  that  the  grantee  complete  his  right  by 
process  of  law,  the  Court  adjudging  in  implement — a  judicial  remedy, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  to  supply  the  defects  of  deeds,  which, 
because  wanting  the  necessary  feudal  powers,  are  called  imperfect 
conveyances. 

We  have  seen  that  until  the  introduction  of  the  improper  investi-  HwroRy  of 
ture,  no  mandate  from  the  superior  was  requisite,  because  in  his  own  BAflina"  ^' 
person  he  attended  upon  the  ground  and  gave  possession,  and  the 

»  The  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act,  1858,  provides,  section  6,  that  "  it  shall  not  he  21  &  22  Vict.  ] 

'*  necessary  to  insert  in  any  conyeyance  a  precept  of  sasine  or  warrant  for  infeftment ''  The  c.  76,  §  5.  1 

Bune  Act  provides  for  completion  of  the  vassal's  right,  hy  recording  the  conveyance  in  his  Prbcbft  of  :' 

favour,  along  with  a  warrant  of  registration,  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines.    The  babinb  no  I 

conveyance  so  recorded  is  declared  to  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  an  instrument  of  ">''<**R  ! 
sasine  had  been  ezpede  and  recorded  at  the  date  of  recording  the  said  conveyance.    These  '''^'■■^"^' 
provisions  will  be  noticed  more  fiUly  hereafter. 
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written  title,  when  it  first  arose,  was  a  posterior  attestation  of  the 
fact  After  the  adoption  of  the  written  commission  or  mandate  by 
the  superior,  the  delivery  of  possession  was  held  to  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  seal  of  his  baillie  (a  term  derived  from  the  French 
'*  baiUer,"  to  deliver),  affixed  to  the  breve  testatum  or  charter,  or  by 
the  baillie's  separate  attestation,  of  which  we  have  already  referred 
to  an  example.  At  last,  the  advantage  of  written  titles  being  more 
and  more  felt,  they  assumed  by  degrees  a  consistent  form,  and  for  a 
period  of  200  years  this  consisted  of  a  charter  with  a  separate  precept 
delivered  to  the  vassal,  upon  which  infeftment  followed.  Thus  the 
feudal  investiture  consisted  of  three  instruments — the  charter,  the 
precept,  and  the  attestation  or  instrument  of  sasine.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  precept  was  not  regarded  or  preserved  with  the 
anxiety  due  to  an  essential  portion  of  the  title,  for,  in  1594,  an  Act 
was  passed  to  obviate  the  frequent  loss  of  precepts,  by  ordaining  that 
forty  years'  possession  upon  a  sasine  should  form  a  prescriptive  title 
without  production  of  the  precept.  This  inconvenience  was  first 
remedied  in  the  case  of  Crown  charters  by  the  Act  1672,  cap.  7,  direct- 
ing the  insertion  of  the  precept  of  sasine  in  the  charter  itself  towards 
the  end ;  and  the  rule  was  extended  by  practice  to  charters  by  subject 
superiors  also. 

The  precept  by  the  old  form  contained  a  desire  by  the  superior  to 
his  baillies,  whose  names  were  left  blank,  to  pass  to  the  ground  of  the 
lands,  and  there  to  deliver  to  the  grantee,  or  his  heirs  or  assignees, 
heritable  state  and  sasine,  real,  actual,  and  corporal  possession  of  the 
lands,  by  delivering  to  them  or  their  attorney  who  should  produce 
the  charter  earth  and  stone  of  the  ground,  a  handful  of  grass  and 
com  for  the  teinds,  with  all  other  symbols  usual  and  necessary.  This 
is  the  substance  of  the  clause — the  formal  words  will  be  found  in  the 
Style-boot 

The  form  of  the  precept,  as  well  as  that  of  the  instrument,  has 
been  materially  altered.  The  change  was  effected  by  the  Act  8  &  9 
Vict.  cap.  35,  which,  by  schedule  A.,  prescribes  the  following  as  the 
form  of  the  precept  of  sasine : — "  Moreover^  I  desire  any  notary-piMic^ 
**  to  whom  these  presents  may  be  presented,  to  give  to  the  said  JB.,  or 
*'  his  foresaids,  sasine  (or  liferent  sasine,  or  sasine  in  liferent  and  fee 
^*  respectively,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  lands  and  others  above  dis- 
"  poned,"  By  section  6  it  is  provided,  that  a  precept  in  this  form,  or 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  terms  of  the  schedule,  shall  be  as  valid 
and  effectual  as  the  precept  before  in  usa  The  ultimate  effect  of  tbe 
new  form  is  the  same  as  the  old,  and  the  difference  in  the  style  is 
attributable,  as  we  shall  find  when  we  examine  the  instrument  of 
sasine,  to  changes  introduced  by  the  same  Act  in  the  mode  and  cere- 
mony of  giving  sasine.  The  essential  point  of  the  delivery  of  posses- 
sion is  directed  by  both.     AH  the  changes  arc  in  the  circumstantials: 
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— (1.)  There  is  no  baillie  named  in  the  new  form,  because  in  his  place 
the  notary-public  is  the  commissioner  desired  to  give  infeftment. 
(2.)  There  is  no  direction  to  proceed  to  the  lands,  because  that  part 
of  the  ceremony  is  abolished  by  the  Act,  and  sasine  may  be  given 
anywhere.  (3.)  There  is  no  delivery  of  symbols,  for  these  also  have 
been  practically  abolished.  (4.)  There  is  no  reference  to  the  grantee's 
attorney,  because  by  the  new  form  no  appearance  by  an  attorney  is 
requisite,  it  being  only  necessary  that  the  conveyance  containing  the 
warrant  be  presented  to  the  notary-public. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  material  points  which  require  to  be 
attended  to  in  regard  both  to  the  old  and  new  forms  of  the  precept, 
fo^  it  will  be  the  practitioner's  frequent  duty  to  ascertain  the  accuracy 
of  titles  prepared  under  the  previous  form,  as  well  as  to  direct  the 
preparation  of  deeds  under  the  new. 

The  blank  mandate  to  the  grantor's  baillie  was  not  limited  to  any  Who  might  act 
person  or  description  of  persons,  and  any  one  was  qualified  to  execute     *'*^'"^" 
it  by  giving  possession. 

It  is  an  essential  requisite  of  the  precept,  that  it  contain  distinct  T™»»  ^^^^  «« 

SPECIAL  POWEft 

and  special  power  to  give  sasine  to  the  grantee,  and  any  general  power,  to  give  babinb. 
however  ample,  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  grantor  will  be  unavailing, 
unless  there  be  a  specific  authority  to  give  sasine. 

It  is  prescribed  by  a  note  to  Mr.  Erskine's  Institute,  that  the  vas-  Vasbal's  kame. 
sal  must  be  specially  named  and  designed  (that  is,  of  course,  either  "'   ' 
in  the  precept  or  in  the  deed  which  contains  it),  upon  the  authority 
of  Blackwood  v.  Earl  of  Sutherland,  7th  November  1 740,  and  that  M.  14327 ; 
case  appears  to  sanction  the  doctrine,  a  sasine  having  been  found  >  *  *    • 

null,  which  proceeded  on  a  precept  for  infefting  the  representatives 
of  A.  and  B.,  without  particularly  naming  and  designing  these  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  the  report  is  very  brief.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Bell  in  his  Principles  says,  that  it  seems  not  necessary  that  the  per-  §  876. 
son  should  be  named,  provided  he  be  sufficiently  distinguished  and 
identified ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  the  question,  whether  a  precept  to 
infefl  the  heirs  of  A.  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  sasine,  he  holds  that, 
although  the  sasine  is  bad,  if  taken  in  the  same  terms — that  is,  with- 
out naming  the  heir  to  whom  infeftment  is  given — (of  which,  upon 
the  authority  of  Blackwood,  and  other  decisions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt),  yet,  if  the  party  infeft  is  named  in  the  instrument,  and  his 
character  as  heir  established  by  a  service  recited  in  the  instrument, 
that  seems  to  be  sufficient.     The  authority  referred  to  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  opinion  is  Melville  v.  Sraitons  Creditors,  24th  February  M.  14327; 
1794.    This  view,  however,  can  only  be  deduced  inferentially  from^       '    ^  ^^^' 
the  report  of  that  case.     In  the  case  of  Denniston,  Macnayr,  &  Co.  \'^^^^^^l 
V.  Macfarlane,  16th  February  1808,  a  precept  in  favour  of  one  person  2  L)ss,  L.C.23. 
nomvnatim,  and  the  other  partners  of  a  company  not  named,  was  held 
sufiicient  only  to  invest  A.,  and  not  the  other  partners.    The  validity 
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of  the  infeilment  hero  depended  entirely  upon  the  fact  of  an  indi- 
vidual being  named  in  the  warrant     Had  it  been  in  favour  of  **  the 
"  partners  of  Messrs.  Murdoch,  Gordon,  Gilliesi  &  Ca/'  or  in  favour  of 
''  Messrs.  Murdoch,  Gordon,  Gillies,  &  Co/'  it  would  have  been  Toid, 
the  principle  being  fixed  that  a  company  cannot  sustain  the  feudal 
Home,  720.      relation.     Of  this  there  is  a  distinct  example  in  Morrison  v.  Mitter^ 
18th  June  1818,  where  a  sasine  in  favour  of  '*  Robert  Muirhead  &  Co." 
was  held  invalid. 
PucEPT  MUST       The  precept  must  either  in  itself,  or  by  implied  reference  to  aa- 
DxpiiiB  LijiDs.  ^^^^  ^^  ^f  ^YiQ  deed,  define  the  lands  of  which  possession  is  to  be 

given.  It  is  not  indispensable,  that  there  be  a  full  description,  or, 
indeed,  any  specific  description.  But  the  lands  must  be  so  indicated, 
that  they  can  with  certainty  be  ascertained ;  and  they  must  be 
identified  in  the  act  of  infeftment.  Thus,  a  conveyance  of  **  all  the 
"  lands  belonging  to  me''  with  a  precept  of  sasine,  is  a  sufficient 
transmission  and  warrant  of  infeftment,  provided  my  infeftments  be 
produced  to  the  notary  in  order  to  ascertain  and  identify  the  lauds. 
The  authorities  for  this  we  shall  afterwards  find.    In  the  meantime, 

M.  6919 ;         reference  may  be  made  to  WaUace  v.  Dalrymple^  23d  June  1 742. 

2  Robs,  L.C.31.  There  was  here  an  obligation  to  infeft  in  security  of  an  annuity  out 
of  certain  lands  specified,  and  furth  of  all  other  lands  belonging  to 
the  granter  in  the  shire  of  Ayr.  The  notary  comprehended  in  the 
instrument  of  sasine  both  the  lands  particularized,  and  others  con- 
tained in  the  grantor's  infeftments.  According  to  the  principle  which 
has  just  been  stated,  if  the  infeftments  of  other  lands  had  been  pro- 
duced to  the  notary,  and  his  instrument  had  certified  that  fact,  this 
infeftment  would  have  been  sustained  with  regard  to  all  the  landa 
But  the  sasine  was  found  null  as  to  all  the  lands  other  than  those 
particularly  expressed ;  and  we  are  thus  taught,  that^  whenever  the 
deed  containing  the  precept  is  to  form  the  only  warrant  of  infeft* 
ment,  it  is  necessary  that  it,  or  the  deed  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
define  the  lands,  so  that  they  can  be  identified  without  reference  to 
other  documents. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remember — and  this,  like  the  other  observa- 
tions just  made,  applies  to  the  new  form  as  well  as  the  old — ^that  the 
infeftment  or  sasine  authorized  by  the  precept  ought  to  be  of  the 
nature  intended  to  be  given.  A  warrant  to  infeft  in  liferent  is  no 
authority  for  infeftment  in  the  property  or  fee.  We  shall  see  after- 
wards, that  one  having  right  to  a  precept  authorizing  infeftment  in 
the  fee  of  property  may  assign  it,  so  as  to  give  a  limited  right  of  life- 
rent or  in  security ;  but  the  rule  should  be  to  express  in  the  precept 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  infeftment  which  it  is  intended  to 
warrant 

Under  the  old  precept,  which  authorized  infeftment  by  deliveiy  to 
the  grantee's  attorney  as  well  as  himself,  any  one  holding  the  precept 
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was  presumed  sufficiently  entitled  to  receive  possession  without  any  Authority  of 
special  power,  because  that  was  an  act  beneficial  to  the  grantee.   But  tornet  to  re- 
it  was  justly  held  competent  to  prove  that  the  person  acting  as  at-  cbiyhiweft- 
tomey  was  not  authorized,  if  the  act  should  be  prejudicial  to  the 
grantee.     Of  this  Erskine  cites  an  example  from  Craig  of  a  creditor,  ^nk.  Inst.  ii. 
who  caused  infeftment  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  his 
deceased  debtor,  in  order  to  subject  him  in  a  universal  passive  title 
for  his  ancestor's  debts.     The  fraud  being  proved,  the  infeftment  was 
annulled.     Although  the  new  form  has  no  reference  to  an  attorney, 
the  same  principle  will  no  doubt  be  recognised  in  regard  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  person  who  shall  present  the  charter  or  other  conveyance 
to  the  notary  for  infeftment.     This  may  sometimes  be  a  point  of  great 
importance  in  acting  for  absent  parties,  or  otherwise,  without  exact 
powers, 

[^Clause  of  Direction  to  Record.— The  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act  1858,  Clause  op 
§  3,  provides,  that  it  shall  be  competent,  immediately  before  the  testing-clause  ^scobd. 
of  any  conveyance,  to  insert  a  clause  of  direction  in,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  21  &  22  Vict, 
in  the  form  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act,  specifying  the  part  or  parts  ^'  ^^»  ^  ^' 
of  the  conveyance  which  the  granter  thereof  desires  to  be  recorded  in  the 
register  of  sasines.      The  direction  may  embrace  the  whole  conveyance. 
Where  only  a  part  is  directed  to  be  recorded,  the  conveyance  may  still  be 
recorded  entire ;  but  in  whatever  way  infeftment  be  taken,  this  clause  secures 
(where  there  is  no  precept  of  sasine)  that  no  portion  directed  to  be  recorded 
shall  be  omitted  from  the  register.     It  will  obviously  be  of  value  to  insert 
this  clause  where  there  are  conditions  limiting  the  right  of  the  vassal,  which 
it  is  important  should  appear  upon  record.     Where  it  does  not  embrace  the 
whole  deed,  the  Act  provides  that  the  testing-clause  and  clause  of  direction 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  register.     It  will,  however,  be  advisable  in  all  cases 
to  include  in  the  clause  of  direction,  the  testing-clause,  and  other  formal 
clauses,  such  as  the  clause  of  warrandice,  assignation  of  writs  and  rents,  etc. 
The  other  provisions  regarding  this  clause  will  be  found  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  warrant  of  registration,  injra^  p.  596.     The  Schedule  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 


The  precept  of  sasine  is  followed  by  the  testing-clause,  which  we  Tmrrwo- 
have  already  examined. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  the  charter,  it  is  proper  to  call  to 
mind  the  principles  already  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of 
deeds.  No  charter  or  ofther  conveyance  confers  any  right,  although 
it  has  been  executed,  unless  it  is  also  delivered.  Of  this  an  illustra- 
tion is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Qeorgey  22d  February  1842  ;  4  D.  746. 
and,  in  Oray^  1 3th  December  1838,  an  undelivered  deed  having  been  i  D.  227. 
borrowed  from  a  process,  and  infeftment  surreptitiously  taken  and 
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recorded,  the  Court  upon  a  complaint  directed  a  marking  to  be  made 
on  the  margin  of  the  register,  that  the  sasine  was  judicially  challenged, 
and  prohibited  the  notary  from  expeding  any  new  sasine.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  sense  of  the  Court  would  have  been  expressed  yet  more 
strongly,  but  that  the  party  who  had  directed  the  infeftment  died 
before  the  complaint  was  heard,  and  his  son,  in  whose  favour  the 
infeftment  was  taken,  was  abroad. 


II.  The  Instrument  of  Sasine.* 


Deliybrt  of 
80bjxgt  ooh- 
yeykd  nbcb8- 

SABT. 


HiCTOEICAL 
8KKTCB  OP  DB- 
LIYEST  OP 
BASUKK. 


21  &  22  Vict. 
c.  76,  §  1. 
Infra,  p.  595. 


The  charter  gives  to  the  grantee  a  good  personal  right  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grant.  It  forms  a  complete  obligation  upon  the  granter, 
who  is  debarred  from  granting  any  deed  inconsistent  with  it.  Bui, 
as  long  as  the  right  stands  merely  upon  the  charter,  its  strength 
depends  upon  the  personal  obligation  of  the  disponer.  The  charter, 
before  its  existence  is  published  by  infeftment,  is  a  private  instru- 
ment, and  of  no  effect  against  third  parties,  who,  knowing  nothing 
of  it,  are  under  no  obligation  to  regard  the  subject  as  transferred  from 
the  grantor  who  holds  the  public  right ;  nor  can  it  by  any  registrs- 
tion  be  rendered  obligatory  against  third  parties,  for  by  its  nature  it 
is  not  an  instrument  of  completed  possession.  It  is  only,  as  regards 
possession,  a  warrant  to  deliver  it.  If,  therefore,  anbther  party  shall 
procure  a  second  charter  or  other  conveyance,  and  do  what  the  law 
requires  for  the  completion  of  his  right,  before  that  under  the  first 
charter  is  perfected,  then  the  prior  grantee  is  excluded,  and  his  onlj 
remedy  is  by  recourse  upon  the  granter  personally — a  remedy  which, 
of  course,  must  depend  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  granter's  means. 
How,  then,  can  one  provide  against  a  risk  so  serious  ?  By  doing 
that  which  we  found  to  be  essential  to  security  in  the  purchase  of 
moveables,  viz.,  obtaining  delivery  of  the  subject.  The  mere  emism 
verborum  is  insufficient  to  dissolve  the  right  of  the  granter.  That 
can  only  be  done  by  divesting  him  of  the  subject.  This  is  a  funda* 
mental  principle  in  conveyancing,  and  it  is  embodied  in  the  familiar 
maxim,  ^*  Traditionibus^  non  nudis  pactiSy  dominia  rerum  traM- 
"feruntur.** 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  deeply  inherent  in  the  idea  of  properly 
this  principle  must  have  been  in  the  period  before  civilisation,  when 
indeed  occupancy  constituted  the  only  title ;  and  that  the  notion  of 
a  right  not  made  manifest  by  seizure  and  uninterrupted  personal  pos- 
session was  much  too  refined  to  gain  a  placd  before  a  comparativelj 
advanced  stage  of  civilisation.  And  the  same  test  of  ownership  has 
still  continued  in  the  most  advanced  periods  of  civilisation^  to  be 

*  The  instrument  of  sasine  has  been  virtuallj  saperseded  hj  the  Titles  to  Land  Act 
(1S58}.    The  equivalents  provided  by  that  Act  will  be  found  below. 
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received,  although  under  different  modifications  as  regards  the  man- 
ner of  possession.  We  have  first  the  original  kind  of  possession, 
which  consists  in  personal  delivery  to,  and  occupancy  by,  the  reci- 
pient. Of  this  the  early  practice  under  the  feudal  system  affords,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  remarkable  example,  the  evidence  of  the  title  being 
reposed  in  the  memory  of  the  j)are8  curicB,  witnesses  to  the  feudal 
contract,  to  the  vassal's  homage,  and  the  delivery  of  possession  to 
him  by  the  superior's  act  upon  the  ground  ;  and  long  before  the 
feudal  customs  were  settled,  expedients  were  used  to  secure  such 
transactions  by  a  vivid  impression  on  the  memory.  Thus,  we  read 
in  the  Lex  Riptiariorumy  which  prevailed  in  Italy  about  the  year 
630,  that,  if  the  purchaser  of  a  property  could  not  obtain  a  judicial 
instrument  of  the  transfer,  he  must  proceed  to  the  ground  with  six 
witnesses  if  the  subject  was  of  moderate  size,  three  if  it  was  small, 
and,  if  large,  with  twelve,  taking  along  with  him  also  an  equal  num- 
ber of  boys,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  he  was  to  pay  the  price  and 
to  receive  possession,  at  the  same  time  whipping  each  of  the  boys, 
and  pulling  their  ears,  in  order  that,  having  the  transaction  thus 
forcibly  impressed  upon  their  minds,  their  testimony  for  the  future 
might  be  secured.  We  havo  relics  of  a  similar  practice  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  where  annual  solemnities  are  observed  in  connexion  with 
particular  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  recollection  of 
territorial  boundaries.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  grand  division 
of  property  was  into  Boc-land — terra  libraria — of  which  the  title 
was  written,  and  Folk-land,  the  title  of  which  consisted  in  the  know- 
ledge and  memory  of  the  neighbourhood  without  any  written  title. 
Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  udal  tenure,  in  which  the  title  is  perfect 
without  writing.  In  these  various  instances,  the  transmission  of 
land  necessarily  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  possession  to  the  party 
acquiring  it. 

The  manner  of  delivering  possession  would  afford  materials  for  an 
elaborate  and  interesting  historical  inquiry.  The  theory  of  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  that,  as  immoveable  property  cannot  be  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand,  like  moveables,  it  was  transferred  by  putting  the 
intended  new  proprietor  into  possession  by  placing  him  in  or  upon 
the  subject  itself,  is  supported  both  by  natural  probability  and  by  the 
instance  which  he  cites  from  the  leges  burgorum,  which  will  be  found 
printed  from  the  manuscript  recovered  from  the  canton  of  Berne  in 
1814  in  the  first  volume  (large  edition)  of  the  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  P.  30. 
of  Scotland.  It  is  to  this  effect : — "  Whosoever  shall  sell  his  land  or 
a  part  of  it,  shall  himself  as  seller  be  inside  the  house  and  go  out, 
'  and  the  other,  who  is  the  buyer,  shall  stand  without  and  go  in ; 
and  each  of  them  is  to  give  the  provost  a  penny,  and  two  pence 
when  it  is  an  excambion,  the  seller  pro  exitu,  and  the  buyer  pro 
**  introitu  «io  et  saisind"     In  like  manner  we  read,  that,  when 
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Historical  fortalices  were  held  as  separate  tenements,  the  form  of  delivering 
LrvvBY  OF  ^^  possession  was,  that  the  granter  came  out  of  the  gate,  and  the 
BAsm—wruA-  grantee  entered  and  shut  it.  Such  a  ceremony,  however,  though 
suitable  enough  to  mark  that  the  one  party  was  denuded,  and  the 
other  invested,  in  the  case  of  a  house  or  castle,  was  not  so  well  fitted 
to  testify  the  same  facts  in  a  transference  of  lands ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  earliest  traces  which  are  preserved  of  actual  delivery  upon  the 
ground  indicate  a  variety  of  other  expedients.  In  the  Appendix 
formularum  to  Marculfus  (in  a  note  to  the  19  th),  various  modes  of 
delivery  are  stated,  and  of  these  probably  the  earliest  is  that  of 
drawing  a  plough  round  the  limits  of  the  land  sold — a  formality  ap- 
pealing to  the  same  mode  of  distinct  ascertainment  by  which  the 
limits  of  Carthage  were  fixed,  when  Dido  was  permitted  to  appropriate 
as  much  land  as  she  could  enclose  within  the  thongs  of  one  bullock's 
hide — or  the  boundaries  were  otherwise  marked  out,  or  the  parties 
repaired  to  the  four  comers  of  the  field,  and  the  seller  took  a  portion 
of  earth,  or  grass,  or  branches,  if  there  was  wood,  which  he  delivered 
to  the  purchaser,  pronouncing  the  words,  '*  Ego  tibi  tradidi,  et  leffttime 
Jirmabo." 

Those  ceremonies,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  delivery  of  a  portion  of 
the  land  or  its  produce  to  the  purchaser,  have  been  said  to  constitute 
symbolical  delivery,  and  the  theory  of  its  origin  has  given  rise  to 
controversy.  Lord  Eahes  being  of  opinion,  that  delivery  by  symbols 
marks  the  period  when  the  purchaser's  right  was  made  complete, 
although  ho  did  not  enter  into  the  actual,  which  in  legal  language  is 
called  the  naturaly  possession,  but  became  proprietor  by  force  of  the 
title,  although  not  personally  occupying  the  subject,  which  is  called 
P.  89.  civil  possession.     Mr.  Ross  severely  censures  this  idea,  affirming  with 

a  confidence  which  does  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  authorities, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  philosophic  observance  of,  and  submission 
to,  the  evidence  of  records  by  which  his  writings  are  in  general  so 
remarkably  characterized,  that  the  symbols  delivered  for  many  ages 
had  no  relation,  and  but  seldom  any  resemblance,  to  the  possession 
of  laud.  The  fact  upon  which  chiefly  Mr.  Ross  depends  is  the  use  of 
they^^i^ca  or  fustis  (the  praetor's  rod)  as  the  symbol  of  delivery.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  according  to  the  Roman  law,  as  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Ross  himself,  the  transmission  of  property  was  effected 
by  a  judicial  act  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  magistracy  ;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  use  of  thefestuca  took  its  origin 
in  this  judicial  proceeding.  Mr.  Ross  refers  to  the  form  of  a  remark- 
able instrument  of  sale  preserved  by  Brissonius,  where  this  symbol 
is  used.  The  parties  are  present  with  the  notary,  who  certifies  the 
instriimen  and  the  facts  ;  and  the  transmissitm  is  made  by  the  parties 
obeying  the  directions  of  the  notary  given  to  them  in  these  words, 
''  Tu,,  PcL8cuti,fu8te  ilium  investito  :  Tu,  Sequitif /astern  manu  capit/o'* 
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But  there  is  nothing  in  this  instrument  showing  that  this  procedure 
took  place  in  the  present  case  upon  the  premises,  and  it  appears  ad- 
missible to  conclude,  that  the  notary,  acting  judicially  in  directing 
this  emblematic  transfer,  used  the  ordinary  legal  symbol  of  judicial 
transmission.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ross  elsewhere,  that  the  festtica  was  used  as  the  emblem  of  authority, 
betokening  the  transmission  of  the  allodial  daminiufriy  for  that  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  original  adoption  of  this  symbol  in  Court.  The 
opinion,  that,  in  the  tradition  of  lands,  there  was  originally  the  ele- 
ment of  delivery  of  part  of  the  substance,  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  Formularies  of  MarculfuSy  two  of  which  bear  delivery  of  the  Appendix,  Nob. 
natural  symbols,  earth,  or  grass,  or  turf,  as  well  as  of  the  festtica,  the  19  and  43 
latter  symbol  being  apparently  used  in  connexion  with  the  exit  of  the 
granter,  which  countenances  the  idea  of  its  symbolizing  a  transfer  of 
authority.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  view,  that  the  baton  has  re- 
mained until  now  the  symbol  in  resignations— the  only  transfers  of 
land,  which,  until  the  recent  change  in  the  law,  could  be  made  else- 
where than  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands — and  that  by  our  practice, 
imtil  recently,  delivery  could  only  be  made  on  the  ground  of  the  lands, 
because  it  was  held  to  be  a  real  tradition  of  the  subject 

The  view  of  delivery  by  things  or  emblems,  as  involving  delivery 
of  the  whole  through  the  medium  of  a  part,  is  strengthened  by  the 
mode  in  which  conveyances  were  sometimes  completed,  even  when  the 
ceremony  did  not  take  place  on  the  ground  of  the  lands.  In  gifts  of 
lands  to  the  Church,  for  instance,  delivery  was  made  by  laying  a  turf 
upon  the  altar,  or  a  little  earth  was  taken  and  received  by  the  hand  jfarcvUt  Form. 
of  the  prelate  in  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  or  placed  upon  the  altar  in  -^PP**  ^o*  ^^* 
the  presence  of  witnesses 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal idea,  the  form  of  delivery  of  land  was,  in  many  instances,  purely 
symbolical,  and  various  articles  were  adopted  as  symbols,  which  had 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  transfer.  Generally, 
the  symbols  used  were  such  as  were  most  at  hand  either  upon  the 
ground  or  apart  from  it.  In  some  instances  we  find  emblems  bearing 
a  reference  to  the  chase,  as  the  spear,  bow,  and  arrow,  and  Edward 
the  Confessor  granted  to  an  abbey  a  manor  by  a  knife  fixed  perpe- 
tually on  the  high  altar.  Implements  of  war  were  appropriate  sym- 
bols of  delivery  in  tenures  by  knight's  service ;  and  so  we  meet  with 
the  gauntlet,  sword,  helmet,  and  horn.  Of  the  last  an  instance  may 
still  be  seen  in  York  Minster ;  and  Mr.  Ross  notices  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Amprior  held  '^virtute  gladiiparvi,"  a  royal  gift  in  acknow-> 
ledgment  of  services  of  singular  merit.  Then,  there  are  other  symbols 
undoubtedly  appropriate  to  particular  features  of  the  subject,  as  a 
cask  of  salt  water  for  lands  lying  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and  others,  again, 
evidently  taken  merely  from  their  readiness  at  hand.    For  the  latter 
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HmoBicAL  practice  the  authority  is  very  ancient,  for  we  read  in  the  Book  of 
dujtut'of  ^uth,  that,  in  transferences^  *^  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave 
BABam—coni^  **  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel/'  In  like 
manner  we  have  the  glove  of  the  granter,  or  his  ring,  or  the  parch- 
ment, ink-holder,  or  pen,  which  last  is  the  symbol  used  in  modem 
times  in  place  of  the  baton.  Of  the  act  of  giving  possession  with  the 
use  of  a  symbol  most  readily  found,  we  have  a  picturesque  example 
in  the  renewal  of  a  grant  by  Guide,  Count  of  Poitiers,  to  a  monastery. 
Marc,  Note  s  It  is  dated  in  the  year  1068,  and  is  not,  therefore,  cited  on  account 
Fo^is^ '  of  its  antiquity,  but  as  containing  evidence  of  the  natural  history  of 
transmission  which  all  must  feel  to  be  genuine.  The  instrument  is 
called  a  canceuio,  and  the  introductory  part  is  in  the  first  person,  the 
grantor  of  new  giving  the  lands,  as  he  and  his  mother  had  held  them 
and  given  them,  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Family,  that  the  grantees 
and  their  successors  might  hold  them  by  the  surest  confirmation. 
Here  the  deed  makes  a  sudden  transition  to  the  third  person,  and 
proceeds  : — "  Tunc  indinavU  se  conies,  et  aocepit  viridem  scirpum^  nam 
"  domus  recenter  erat  juncata,  sicut  solemus  facere,  qiuindo  aliquem 
"  persancB  potenHs  vd  daminum  suedpimus,  vd  amicum,  Tuncjunco 
**  ipsOy  non  tarn  donum  facienSf  quam  rutauroHonem,  dedit  duobus 
^^/ratribtu  qui  prcesentes  aderant**  etc. 

While  the  symbols  of  delivery  have  been  thus  various  and  arbitrary, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ross  is  right  in  designating  as  a  capital 
feature  common  to  them  all,  that  they  were  delivered  by  the  grantor 
or  seller,  and  whether  intended  to  represent  the  subject  or  not,  they 
were  all  expressive  of  the  grantor's  will  and  finished  act  in  divesting 
himself  and  delivering  the  property  to  the  other  party.  This  charac- 
teristic of  the  delivery,  viz.,  its  effect  in  divesting  the  grantor,  does  not 
appear  in  express  terms  in  our  instrument  of  sasine,  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  keep  it  in  view,  as  a  chief  object  and  result  of  that 
instrument.  It  is  clearly  marked  in  tha  Formularies  of  Marculfus^ 
from  which  our  own  are  so  manifestly  derived.  The  shortest  of  these 
forms  is  No.  57  of  the  appendix.  It  is  called  Notitia  traditioncdis, 
and  the  facts  are  described  in  these  words  : — *'  Vxsusfuit  tradidisse 
*'  et  ExiTUM  IHDB  FE0I88B ;"  and,  in  No.  43  of  the  appendix,  there  is 
another  notitia,  in  which  the  delivery  is  by  grass  and  turf  through 
the  door,  and  a  declaration,  by  the  delivery  of  the  festuca,  of  the  exit 
of  the  grantor.  No.  1 9  is  of  similar  purport ;  and  the  note  of  Bignon 
is  very  instructive  for  our  present  purpose,  for  it  informs  us,  that,  in 
place  o{  "  eadtumfedsee"  some  read  "  Se  emdumfecisse,"  i.0.,  that  the 
grantor  had  unclothed  or  divested  himself,  to  the  end  that  the  other 
might  be  invested. 

In  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  instrument  of  sasine,  we  are  to  keep 
the  same  principle  steadily  in  view,  that  the  essence  of  infeftment  or 
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sasine  is  not  limited  to  the  establishment  of  actual  possession  in  the 
vassal,  for  that  he  may  obtain,  although  the  real  right  remains  in  the 
superior's  person.  The  essence  of  it  is,  the  delivery  of  possession  by 
the  superior,  or  by  virtue  of  his  warrant,  whereby  the  right  which 
was  in  the  superior  passes  by  a  real  transference  into  the  person  of 
the  vassal.  This  effects  the  completion  of  the  right,  which  is  described 
by  Blackstone  s^  juris  et  sasince  conjv/nctio. 

It  is  doubtful  when  the  instrument  of  sasine  was  first  introduced  iNerrRuwENr  of 
into  Scotland.     Sir  Thomas  Craig  supposed  it  to  have  been  by  James  J^JJ^odJ^bd  ni 
I.  on  his  return  from  England,  but  we  have  already  had  occasion  Scotland. 
to  refer  to  documents  which  prove  that  it  was  in  use  at  an  earlier 
period. 

It  is  defined  by  Mr.  Erskine,  an  attestation  by  a  public  notary  Its  definitioh. 
that  possession  was  given  by  the  superior  or  his  baillie  to  the  vassal  lost,  il  3. 34. 
or  his  attorney  by  the  delivery  of  proper  symbols.     Since,  by  the 
recent  Statute  for  facilitating  the  giving  of  infeftment,  most  of  the 
formalities  referred  to  in  this  definition  have  been  practically  abo- 
lished, it  may  now  be  described  simply  as  an  attestation  by  a  notary-  Sasine  bsskn- 
public  that  sasine  or  possession  has  been  given.     It  is  a  solemnity  J^oticw  op* 
essential  in  all  cases  to  the  first  constitution  of  the  feudal  grant,  and  rioht. 
generally  to  the  completion  of  all  transmissions  of  heritable  subjects 
held  by  the  feudal  tenure.     No  proof  of  possession  by  the  vassal  can 
supply  the  place  of  the  sasine.     Until  by  it  delivery  of  possession  is 
legally  made,  the  superior,  although  personally  bound  by  the  charter, 
continues  vested  in  the  feudal  estate,  and  that  is  only  taken  out  of 
his  person  by  the  sasine,  which  is  thus  an  indispensable  solemnity. 


1.  Sasine  wader  the  oldfonn. — In  examining  this  instrument,  we  Sasine  before 
shall,  first,  inquire  into  the  ceremony  and  the  form  of  the  instrument  L*^  ^  ^**^*'  ^' 
which  prevailed  previous  to  the  Act  1845,  8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  35,  passed 
''  to  simplify  the  form,  and  diminish  the  expense,  of  obtaining  infeft- 
''  ment."  As  this  Statute  has  all  but  annihilated  the  ceremony  and 
made  essential  changes  in  the  nature  and  form  of  the  instrument,  the 
Conveyancer  would  gladly  forego  the  task  of  investigating  what  has 
thus  been  superseded ;  but  this  is  a  labour  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  In  every  progress  of  titles  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
examine,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  ascertain  whether  the  legal  rules  and 
forms  by  which  instruments  of  sasine  were  formerly  governed  have 
been  duly  observed  in  such  instruments  as  are  of  a  date  previous  to 
the  Statute ;  and,  as  the  change  in  the  ceremony  and  form  will 
deprive  him  of  the  means  which  practitioners  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
for  keeping  the  rules  and  observances  fresh  on  the  memory,  so  it  is 
the  more  needful,  that  he  fix  in  his  mind  at  present  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  these,  so  clearly  defined  as  to  serve  afterwards  for  constant 
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reference  and  ^idance.  We  have  also  to  repeat  here  the  remark, 
which  is  BO  common  in  regard  to  changes  of  the  law,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  what  is  removed  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  that 
which  has  come  in  its  placa 

The  Ceremony  of  giving  Scuine  and  Form  of  the  Instrument. — By 
the  previous  practice,  sasine  could  only  be  given  upon  the  ground  of  the 
lands  conveyed,  and  the  ceremony  was  as  follows : — A  notary  appeared 
along  with  two  other  persons,  one  of  them  acting  as  procurator  or 
attorney  for  the  grantee,  and  the  other  as  baillie  appointed  by  the 
granter.  The  procurator  produced  the  charter  or  other  warrant,  and 
required  the  baillie  to  execute  his  office.  The  latter  received  the 
deed,  and  delivered  it  to  the  notary-public  to  be  read  and  published, 
after  which  the  baillie  took  it  back,  and  gave  possession  to  the  grantee 
by  delivering  to  his  attorney  earth  and  stone  of  the  ground,  and  any 
other  symbols  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  right  Then  the 
attorney  took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  notary  by  giving*  to 
him  a  piece  of  money,  which  inferred  a  protest  and  declaration  that 
sasine  had  been  delivered  to  his  constituent,  as  well  as  a  demand 
upon  the  notary  to  extend  an  instrument  attesting  the  facts.  This 
concluded  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  specially  called  for  the  purpose.  The  notaiy  then  extended 
the  instrument  of  sasine,  which  contained  a  narrative  of  the  whole 
transaction,  embodying  the  necessary  portions  of  the  warrant,  and  was 
attested  by  his  own  signature  and  docquet,  and  by  the  signatures  of 
the  witnesses.  We  shall  now  examine  the  instrument  as  contained  in 
the  Juridical  Styles. 

It  begins  with  The  Invocation — ^^  Inthename  q/'GrOD,  Amen' — ^first 
introduced  by  Justinian,  and  used,  Lord  Stair  says,  that  it  may  keep 
the  notary  in  mind  of  his  £Ekith  and  trust,  deterring  him  from  taking 
the  name  of  God  to  a  falsehood  or  lie.  Next,  it  sets  forth  the  day, 
month,  and  year,  of  6oD,  and  also  the  year  of  the  Sovereign's  reign. 
The  origin  of  the  insertion  of  these  two  dates  is  explained  by  Craig, 
ii.  7,  12,  and  by  Ross,  iL  180.  It  is  a  settled  point,  that  both  of  these 
dates  must  correspond ;  Town-CouncU  of  Brechin  v.  Arbuthnot^  11th 
December  1840  ;  and  this  was  held  also  in  a  case  where  the  year  of 
the  era  was  correctly  stated,  but  the  year  of  the  King's  reign  was 
one  which  never  existed;  Lindsay  v.  Oilee,  27th  Februaiy  1844. 
Here  the  opinion  will  be  found  expressly  stated  upon  the  Bench,  that 
the  two  correct  dates  are  essential.  But,  in  the  case  of  M^Farlan, 
2d  June  1853,  the  sasine  not  containing  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  that  of  the  King's  reign  not  being  correctly  specified,  the 
instrument  was  found  null,  but  the  Court  did  not  enter  upon  the 
question  whether  both  dates  are  essential ;  and  Lord  Cttbriehill,  in 
his  note  holds  that  point  not  to  have  been  decided.  In  the  case  of 
Dickson's  Trustees  v.  Ooodall,  15th  December  1820,  the  day  of  the 
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month  had  been  omitted,  the  month  and  year  being  correctly  stated, 
and  the  instrument  was  recorded  before  the  expiration  of  the  month 
of  the  date.  An  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  instrument  was  re- 
pelled, on  the  ground  that  the  case  involved  no  question  of  deathbed, 
or  bankruptcy,  or  competition.  But  the  decision  was  not  unanimous, 
and  Baron  Hume  questions  its  accuracy  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  the 
report  where  this  point  is  stated ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  must  be  regarded 
by  the  Conveyancer  as  a  questionable  defect  in  an  instrument  under 
the  former  practice  which  demanded  publicity  in  the  ceremony,  that 
it  should  not  declare  the  day  upon  which  it  was  performed.  We  shall 
defer  for  the  present  noticing  vitiation  of  the  date  by  erasure,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  point  out  the  statutory  remedy  for 
that  defect. 

The  instrument  next  sets  forth  the  compearance  of  parties.    The  Compbarahcb 

first  essential  is  the  presence  of  a  notary-public.     This  is  matter  of        

solemnity  and  indispensable.     Lord  Stair  says : — "  Though  the  supe-  Notary. 
"  rior  with  a  thousand  witnesses  should  subscribe  all  the  contents  of 
*'  a  seisin,  it  would  be  of  no  effect  to  make  a  real  right  without  the 
"  attest  of  a  notary ;"  and  it  is  to  this  he  ascribes  the  force  of  the 
maxim,  '^ nvUa  maina  nulla  terra**    Any  notary-public  may  officiate 
at  the  giving  of  sasine,  unless  he  have  an  interest  in  the  transaction. 
In  discussing  bills  of  exchange,  we  found  that  interest  is  a  valid 
objection  to  a  notary,  although  relationship  is  not    In  the  case  of 
Sim  V.  Clark,  2d  December  1831,  a  question  was  raised,  whether  the  lo  8. 85. 
disponer  had  validly  officiated  as  notary.     Lord  Gillies  gives  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  that  this  is  no  objection  ;  but  the  point  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adverted  to  by  the  other  judges,  or  in  discussing  the 
appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Along  with  the  notary  are  present 
the  witnesses ;  and  the  parties  compearing  are,  first,  a  person  named  WrmEssBs. 
and  designed  as  procuratory  or  attorney  for  the  grantee.     The  instru-  Aitobhey. 
ment  bears,  that  his  power  of  procuratory  was  sufficiently  known  to 
the  notary.     At  a  remote  period,  the  appointment  or  warrant  of  an 
attorney  required  to  be  purchased  from  Chancery,  because  disputes 
respecting  lands  could  only  be  settled  by  single  combat  of  the  parties, 
and,  in  case  of  sickness  or  inability,  a  champion  or  attorney  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  King's  authority.     An  instance  of  the  letter 
of  attorney  under  the  Privy  Seal  occurs  in  the  instrument.  No.  4  of 
Mr.  Erskine's  appendix,  already  referred  to,  which  shows,  that,  after 
the  trial  by  single  combat  had  ceased,  the  practice  still  continued  of 
issuing  letters  of  attorney  from  Chancery  as  an  authority  to  receive 
sasine.     Now,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  any  one 
may  act  as  attorney,  with  this  qualification,  that,  as  the  party  infeft 
may  be  injured  by  the  act  of  infeftment,  it  will  be  open  to  him  to 
show  that  the  person  taking  upon  himself  the  office  of  attorney  acted 
without  authority.     The  party  acting  as  baillie  for  the  superior  must  Bailub. 
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December  1828,  it  was  objected  to  a  sasine  that  the  Christian  name 
of  the  baillie  was  left  blank.  His  siraame  and  residence  being  given, 
the  objection  was  overruled,  and  this  judgment  was  affirmed  26th 

4  wn.  and  Sb.  November  1830.     The  report  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  speech  in  this 
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^^'  case  explains  the  distinction,  first  introduced  by  Lord  Bacon,  between 

patent  ambiguity  and  latent  ambiguity.  Patent  ambiguity  declares 
itself;  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument.  Latent  ambiguity 
is  that  which  must  be  averred  and  proven,  in  order  to  be  seen.  So, 
in  this  case,  ''  Brown  in  Dubbs,"  the  description  of  the  baillie  is  a 
latent  ambiguity,  because  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  more  than  one  "Brown  in  Dubbs,''  till  an  averment  to  that 
effect  be  made,  and  proof  offered.  The  instrument  next  bears,  that 
the  attorney  held  in  his  hands  the  charter  (or  other  deed  containing 
Nawutiv*  of  the  warrant),  and  there  is  inserted  here  a  narrative  of  the  charter. 

This  narrative  sets  forth  the  fact  of  the  conveyance,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  lands  as  in  the  charter.  It  has  been  the  practice  some- 
times to  insert  all  or  most  of  the  clauses  of  the  charter,  but  such  a 
course  is  to  be  reprobated,  and  is  not  creditable  to  the  Conveyancer's 
intelligence  and  skill.  The  purpose  of  the  instrument  of  sasine  is  to 
attest  delivery  in  terms  of  the  precept,  and  it  is  obvious  that  for  that 
end  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  narrate  the  cause  of  granting,  or  ten-- 
endas,  or  reddendo,  or  clause  of  warrandice.  The  correct  rule,  and  it 
requires  to  be  kept  in  view  now  as  well  as  formerly,  is  to  insert  just 
as  much  in  narrating  the  charter  as  is  requisite  to  render  explicit 
the  intention  and  effect  of  the  precept,  and  its  fulfilment  When  the 
charter  is  the  only  warrant,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  set  forth  its  date  in 
the  narrative,  for  that  will  appear  in  the  transcript  of  the  precept  of 
sasine  and  testing-clause,  which  are  inserted  at  full  length  We  shall 
afterwards  point  out  the  cases  in  which  the  dates  of  warrants  must 
be  narrated.  When  the  disposition  has  been  recorded  before  infeft- 
ment,  the  date  of  recording  may  be  inserted  in  the  narration  ;  but 
it  is  not  essential,  and  an  error  in  stating  the  date  of  recording  was 
held  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  sasine,  in  Gordon's  Trustees  v. 
Eglinton,  I7th  July  1851. 

There  is  next  the  requisition  of  the  attorney,  who  exhibits  the 
charter  to  the  baillie,  and  requires  him  to  execute  his  office ;  and 
then  follows  the  delivery  of  the  warrant  by  the  baillie  to  the  notary, 
to  be  read  and  published  ;  and  then  the  precept  of  sasine  is  inserted, 
being  engrossed  verbatink  In  the  case  of  Lady  Laurestown  v.  Laird 
of  Pohvarty  23d  December  1680,  a  sasine  was  sustained,  though  not 
containing  the  precept ;  but  the  report  bears  that  it  would  have  been 
otherwise  in  a  competition,  and  that,  if  the  notary  had  been  alive 
when  the  case  came  before  the  Court,  he  would  have  been  deprived 
of  his  office  for  the  irregularity.    This  is  a  solitary  decision,  and  uni- 
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versal  practice  has  established  it  as  an  undoubted  rule  (rendered  Precept  of 
imperative   by  Statute   under   the   new   forms),  that  the   precept  TtOTiNG^^"* 
must  be  inserted.     The  testing-clause  is  also  engrossed  verbatim,  in  clause  are 
order  to  connect  the  warrant  produced  as  the  attested  deed  of  the  ■^®*^**'*'*' 
grantor  with  the  delivery  given  in  pursuance  of  it.     When  the  pre- 
cept, however,  contains  a  description  of  the  lands,  and  the  sasine  is 
intended  to  complete  a  real  right,  not  to  the  whole,  but  to  a  part  of 
them,  it  has  been  held  sufficient  to  insert  only  as  much  of  the  precept 
as  relates  to  that  part  of  the  lands  of  which  infeftment  is  given  ;  Don  F.  c. 
V.  Waldie,  4th  February  1813. 

The  instrument  next  contains  the  clause  of  delivery  of  sasine.     It  Clause  op 
bears  that  the  baillie  received  back  the  charter  containing  the  pre-  ^^^"^^^^ 
cept,  and  by  virtue  thereof  and  of  his  office,  gave  and  delivered  to  the 
grantee  heritable  state  and  sasine,  real,  actual,  and  corporal  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  with  the  parts  and  pertinents,  by  delivery  of  earth 
and  stone,  other  symbols  being  specified  if  required.     The  words, 
"heritable  state"  and  "sasine"  are  meant  to  distinguish  our  infeftment 
in  the  fee  of  the  property  from  the  precarious  grants  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  feus,  which  could  be  resumed  by  the  superior  at  pleasure,  and 
also  from  those  in  which  the  grant  was  limited  to  the  life  of  the 
vassal     The  property  bestowed  is  indefeasible,  not  terminable  by  the 
death  of  the  vassal,  but  descendable  to  his  heirs.     "  Heritable  state," 
therefore,  is  expressive  of  the  permanency  of  the  grant.     This  clause  Its  import- 
Is  the  keystone  of  the  sasine,  for  it  contains  the  essential  point  of  the  ^"^■' 
assertion  of  delivery.     If  it  fails,  therefore,  the  rest  is  of  no  use,  for 
then  the  delivery  is  not  attested.    Of  this  there  is  a  distinct  illustra- 
tion in  Davidson  v.  M'Leod,  14th  November  1827.  Here  that  portion  6  S.  8. 
of  the  instrument  had  been  omitted,  which  bears  that  heritable  state 
and  sasine,  real,  actual,  and  corporal  possession,  were  delivered,  but 
the  delivery  of  the  symbols  was  complete.    The  opinions  of  the  whole 
Court  were  taken,  and  the  error  held  fatal.     The  feudal  principles 
upon  which  the  sasine  is  founded  are  very  distinctly  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  argument  in  this  case. 

The  appropriate  symbols  requiring  to  be  delivered  for  different  de-  Symbom  op 
scriptions  of  property  were  these : — For  land,  earth  and  stone ;  for  a  °*'"^*'""t- 
mill,  clap  and  happer ;  for  fishings,  net  and  coble ;  for  teinds,  a  sheaf 
of  com ;  for  a  patronage,  a  psalm-book  and  the  key  of  the  church ;  for 
an  annual-rent,  if  consisting  of  money,  one  penny  money,  if  consisting 
of  victual,  a  parcel  of  com  or  victual  (Mr.  Ross  advises  the  use  of 
both  these  symbols  in  this  case ) ;  for  houses  within  burgh,  hasp  and 
staple  ;  and  in  resignations,  staff  and  baton.     Instances  may  be  found 
of  early  decisions  supporting  sasines  although  not  specifying  delivery 
of  the  appropriate  symbol,  but  these  are  not  to  be  confided  in.     The 
case  of  Town-Goundl  of  Brechin  v.  Arbuthnot,  11th  December  1840,  3  D.  2i6. 
shows  the  fatal  effect  of  errors  in  this  point,  a  sasine  of  land  being 
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held  void  because  it  did  not  bear  deliveiy  of  earth  and  stone,  but  of 
stone  only.  When  the  charter  contains  various  distinct  kinds  of  pro- 
pertjy  as  lands,  and  fishings,  and  a  patronage,  the  symbol  appropriate 
to  each  must  be  specified,  unless  the  whole  be  held  under  a  Oown- 
charter  with  a  clause  of  dispensation  declaring  the  delivery  of  one 
symbol  sufficient  for  the  whole. 

The  next  clause  specifies  the  taking  of  instruments :— -"  Whereupon^ 
"  and  upon  aU  and  sundry  ike  premises,  the  said  aitomey  asked  and 
"  took  instruments  in  iJie  hands  of  me  notary-public"  The  taking  of 
instruments  is  a  legal  method  of  certiorating  a  fact,  the  preservation 
of  which  a  party  deems  important  or  essential  for  his  security.  So, 
when  a  meeting  adopts  a  resolution  which  any  of  its  members  deem 
illegal,  they  may  protest,  and  take  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerk,  which  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  the  fact,  that  they  are  no 
parties  to  the  measure,  but  protest  against  it.  The  instrument  in 
such  case  is  the  record  of  their  protest  in  the  minutes,  of  which 
they  may  obtain  extracts  to  instruct  the  fact  of  their  protest  In 
the  sasine,  the  instrument  is  the  extended  writ,  and  the  sense  of  the 
clause  is  much  more  apparent  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  instrument 
than  the  English  : — "  Diet  actomatus  a  me  notario  publico  instru- 
"  menta  sibi  fieri  petiit."  The  giving  of  a  piece  of  money  is  supposed 
originally  to  have  formed  payment  by  anticipation  of  the  notary's 
charge,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  expeding  the  instrument 

The  clause  following  declares,  that  the  things  contained  in  the 
instrument  were  so  done  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands  between  two 
specified  hours  of  the  day  previously  given  as  the  date.  Sasine 
required  to  be  given  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands.  This  was  essen* 
tial  in  all  sasines  before  the  recent  Statute,  unless  by  virtue  of  special 
exemption,  an  instance  of  which  Mr.  Erskine  points  out  in  the  sasine 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  favour  of  Viscount  Stirling,  which,  by  dispensation 
from  the  Crown,  was  allowed  to  be  taken  at  the  gate  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh.  It  would  be  relevant  evidence  to  reduce  a  sasine,  if  it 
were  proved,  that,  notwithstanding  the  notary's  evidence  of  the  fact, 
it  was  not  in  truth  taken  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands.  Such  evi- 
dence, however,  must  establish  a  clear  and  undoubted  error,  and  it  is 
not  favourably  received  at  a  distance  of  time.  In  CampbM  v.  Oamp- 
beU,  9th  June  1819,  an  objection  being  made  to  a  sasine,  that  it  was 
not  taken  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  proof  was  ofifered,  that  the 
ceremony  had  not  truly  been  performed  upon  the  subject,  but  on  a 
contiguous  spot  of  land  at  a  few  yards'  distance ;  twelve  years  having 
elapsed,  however,  since  the  date  of  the  sasine,  the  Court  refused  to 
reduce  upon  such  evidence.  Baron  Hume  adds,  in  a  note  to  this 
report : — **  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  like  judgment  would  have 

been  given  if  the  alleged  irregularity  had  been  of  a  gross  or  wilful 

sort,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  notary  and  parties  never  went  near 
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'*  the  lands  in  question,  or  upon  any  spot  which  could  possibly  be 
**  mistaken  for  a  part  of  them." 

If  delivery  required  to  be  made  more  than  once,  this  fact  was  made  Skparate  acts 
to  appear  in  the  instrument  by  adding  to  the  declaration  that  these  HBCEaaABT:— 
things  were  so  done  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands,  the  words  "  respeo- 
lively  and  successively" *     But  when  was  it  necessary  to  have  more 
than  one  delivery  ?    The  rules  upon  this  point  are  the  following : — 

(1.)  The  thing  required  being  delivery  of  and  upon  the  lands,  it  i.  Wherb 
is  manifest,  that,  whenever  the  grant  conveyed  two  subjects  lying  ^^q^^^^' 
separate  from  each  other,  delivery  of  one  could  not  be  delivery  of  the 
other,  for  the  notary  and  others  could  not  be  present  upon  both  at  the 
same  moment  A  repetition  of  the  ceremony,  therefore,  was  requi- 
site, whenever  the  lands  were  discontiguous,  the  same  formality  being 
gone  through  upon  each  successively. 

(2.)  A  separate  act  of  infeftment  was  also  requisite,  even  when  the  2.  Whbkb 
whole  lands  lay  contiguous,  if  different  portions  of  them  were  held  of  o^^piI^kt 
different  superiors.  suPEiuoBfl. 

(3.)  Lands  contiguous,  though  holding  of  the  same  superior,  re-  3.  Whem 
quired  separate  infeftments,  if  holden  by  different  tenures.  Br^DiPraOTr 

(4.)  Lastly,  separate  acts  of  infeftment  were  also  requisite,  though  tenures. 
the  subjects  were  conterminous,  and  holden  of  the  same  superior,  and  *•  Whew  bub. 
by  the  same  tenure,  when  different  portions  of  such  subjects  had  been  ntou  dipfeb- 
acquired  from  different  vassals.  *"''  vabsalb. 

The  sovereign  power  of  dispensation  was  the  cure  for  this  incon-  Clause  op 
venience ;  and,  accordingly,  in  obtaining  or  renewing  Crown  grants,  ^*'<'^- 
a   clause  of  union  was   inserted  in  the  charter,  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  sasine  taken  ever  after  at  the  mansion-house,  or  upon 
only  part  of  the  lands,  by  delivering  earth  and  stone  only,  without  any 
other  symbol,  should  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  subjects  disponed, 
although  consisting  of  separate  tenements  of  different  denominations, 
lying  discontiguous,  and  requiring  separate  sasines  and  diverse  sym- 
bola    The  clause  of  union  obviates  only  discontiguity,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  different  symbols.     It  did  not  unite  subjects  derived  from 
different  authors,  or  held  of  different  superiors,  or  of  the  same  supe- 
rior by  different  tenures,  lands  held  under  these  circumstances  being 
incapable  of  union.     Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Craig,  that,  as  the 
removal  of  one  arrow  loosens  the  whole  bundle,  so  the  effect  of  a  clause 
of  union  was  dissolved  by  the  disposition  of  a  part  of  the  united  lands, 
it  was  decided  in  Montgomery  v.  Ddlrymple^  2d  March  1813,  that,  f.  C. 
when  a  part  of  the  united  lands  is  sold,  the  effect  of  the  union  con- 
tinues with  regard  to  the  remainder,  and  that,  although  the  clause  of 
dispensation  allows  sasine  only  ^^  pro  integris  terris"  without  spe- 
cifying any  portion  thereof 


*  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  the  words  "  respectiyely  and  snccessively, 
see  Bdl  on  M«  CompUtUm  of  Tules. 
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Ukioh  implied  Union  is  implied  in  the  higher  right  of  barony,  the  creation  of 
IK  BAxoHY.  which  both  unites  the  lands,  and  makes  one  sasine  suffice  for  distinct 
£r»k.  Inst.  ii.    subjects,  without  special  dispensation.     Under  the  title,  *'  Mbicbsb 

''  OF  Pabliamekt''  in  the  dictionary,  will  be  found  authorities  for 
holding,  that,  when  by  a  clause  of  dispensation  sasine  is  appointed  to 
be  taken  at  a  particular  place,  the  privilege  is  available  to  a  disponee, 
although  the  appointed  place  be  not  conveyed  to  him  ;  and  that  the 
quality  of  union  may  be  communicated  by  a  vassal  to  his  snb-vassaL 
The  benefit  of  dispensation  does  not  require  to  be  specially  assigiied, 
M.  8684.  \^^i  passes  as  an  inherent  quality  of  the  united  lands ;  Heron  v.  Syme, 

10  S.  773.         14th  February  1771.    In  Wood's  Trustees,  etc,,  v.  Ferrier,  6th  July 

1832,  it  was  decided,  that  the  privilege  of  a  clause  of  dispensation 

extends  to  rights  in  security,  as  an  heritable  bond  of  annuity,  and 

that  the  sasines  completing  such  rights  are  sufficient  if  taken  in 

7  Wil.  &  Sh.     accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  dispensation.    This  decision  was 

APP- 147.        affirmed,  25th  March  1834 

SpsciFicATioH       The  second  part  of  the  clause  under  consideration  contains  the 
specification  of  the  hours  between  which  the  things  certified  by  the 
instrument  were  done.     The  design  of  this  was,  the  ceremony  of 
giving  infeftment  being  a  public  act,  to  show  that  it  had  not  been 
M.  14332.        j^jjg  clandestinely,  but  in  daylight.     In  the  old  case  of  Amot  v. 

Turner,  19th  November  1679,  a  sasine,  which,  from  the  hour  inserted 
in  it,  had  confessedly  been  taken  during  the  night,  was  sustained, 
there  being  no  allegation  of  fraud,  yet  the  universal  practice  lias 
been,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  this  part  of  the  instrument,  to 
take  infeftment  during  daylight. 


OF  HOUR  WHEX 
BABIKK  OIVBJf. 


Names,  ETC.,  OF  The  bodv  of  the  instrument  of  sasine  concludes  with  the  names 
MUST  BE  spBci-  and  descriptions  of  the  witnesses,  who  are  said  to  be  specially  called 
FiED  IK  THE      ^j^^  rcQuired.     The  latter  words  refer  to  the  period,  when,  witnesses 

being  unable  to  write,  their  presence  was  not  proved  by  their  signa- 
tures, and  required,  therefore,  to  be  attested  by  the  notaries.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  witnesses,  the  Act  1584,  cap.  4,  which  made 
the  attestation  of  one  notary  sufficient,  required  ^*  a  reasonable  num- 
''  her"  of  witnesses,  which  expression,  by  subsequent  decisions  of  the 
Court,  was  interpreted  to  mean  two. 

Notaet'b  DOC-      ffije  instrument  is  attested  by  the  notary's  docquet,  an  English  law 

word  which  signifies  a  brief  writing  containing  the  substance  of  a 
greater  writing ;  and  the  docquet  of  the  sasine  is  in  reality  just  a 
comprehensive  assertion  by  the  notary  of  his  presence,  and  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  instrument 
It  sets  forth  in  Latin  the  notary's  name  and  diocese,  and  his  appoint- 
ment by  Royal  authority  and  by  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session — 
that  he  was  present,  while  the  things  contained  in  the  instrument 
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were  spoken,  done,  and  transacted,  and  that  be  saw,  knew,  and  heard 
(vidi,  scivi,  et  audivi)  that  thej  were  so  done  and  spoken,  and  took 
a  note  of  them,  from  which  he  has  compiled  the  sasine,  written  by 
his  own,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  another's  hand,  or  partly  by  both, 
upon  so  many  pages  of  stamped  vellum  (specifying  marginal  additions 
and  erasures,  if  there  are  any),  giving  it  the  form  of  a  public  instru- 
ment— and  that  he  has  marked  and  subscribed  it  with  his  ordinary 
mark,  name,  and  simame,  having  been  asked  and  required  thus  to 
testify  to  the  faith,  strength,  and  evidence  of  all  and  singular  the 
premises.  The  notary's  docquet  must  be  holograph,  altliough  the 
body  of  the  instrument  may  be  written  by  another.  The  words, 
"  vidi,  scivi,  et  audivi"  are  indispensable ;  and,  in  Primrose  v.  Davy,  M.  14326. 
22d  December  1612,  a  sasine  was  found  null  because  it  wanted  them ; 
and  the  omission  of  the  statement  of  the  notary's  presence  at  the  cere- 
mony was  also  held  fatal,  although  the  words  "  vidi,  edvi,  et  audivi," 
were  used ;  Macintosh  v.  Inglis  and  Weir,  17th  November  1825.  The  4  S.  190. 
Court  here  rejected  the  authority  of  the  old  decision,  Maxwell  v.  Niths-  M.  16837. 
dcUe  Tenants,  January  1680. 

By  the  Act  1681,  cap.  5,  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  subscribing  SuBscBipriox 
witnesses  should  be  probative  in  instruments  of  sasine,  and  that  they  ^J  basInb^and 
should  be  designed  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  under  pain  of  nullity ;  MuuBBRUiG  of 
and,  by  1686,  cap.  17,  it  was  permitted  to  write  sasines  book  wise,  the  ^^^^' 
notary's  attestation  condescending  upon  the  number  of  leaves,  and 
each  leaf  being  signed  by  him  and  by  the  witnesses  to  the  giving  of 
the  sasine.     Notwithstanding  the  latter  enactment,  the  Court  after- 
wards pronounced  a  decision  finding  subscription  on  the  last  page 
sufficient,  but  this  was  reversed  on  appeal ;  Duffy,  Earl  of  Buchan,  Robertaon'B 
1 5th  April  1 725.     In  order  to  enforce  the  numbering  of  the  pages  of   ^^* 
sasines,  the  Court  of  Session,  by  Act  of  Sederunt  17th  January  1756, 
appointed  the  pages  to  be  numbered,  and  that  the  notary  should 
insert  the  number  in  his  docquet,  under  the  sanction  of  liability  for 
damages  to  the  party,  and  of  deprivation  of  office.     This  Act  of 
Sederunt  was  framed  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  Statute  1696, 
cap.  15,  required  the  numbering  and  specification  of  pages  in  instru-  Seempra, 
ments,  as  well  as  in  deeds  and  securities.*     But  this  was  evidently  P'  ^^^' 
erroneous,  the  application  of  that  Statute  being  by  its  terms  neces- 
sarily limited  to  writings  in  which  the  witnesses  attested  the  sub- 
scription, and  signed  on  the  last  page  only,  whereas  we  have  seen 
by  the  terms  of  the  Act  1686,  cap.  17,  that,  in  this  instrument,  the 
witnesses  attested  the  giving  of  sasine,  and,  therefore,  are  required 
to  sign  on  every  leaf.     The  Act  1686  has  been  so  interpreted  as  to 
support  a  sasine,  although  not  signed  upon  every  page,  but  only  upon 
the  alternate  pages — that  is,  upon  every  leaf.     It  was  so  found  in  M.  8858. 

*  See  Actio  abolish  certain  unneceBsarj  forms  in  the  framing  of  deeds,  19  &20  Vict.  c. 
89,  mprat  p.  100. 

37 
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Carnegie  y.  ScoU,  26th  February  1796,  a  second  Basine,  taken  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  invalidity  of  the  one  thus  signed,  having^  been 
found  inept,  because  that  was  no  valid  objectioa    In  practice,   the 
notary  and  witnesses  subscribe  every  page,  the  notary's  subscrip- 
tion upon  the  last  page,  with  his  motto  prefixed,  being  written  at  the 
left  side  of  the  docquet,  and  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses  imme- 
diately below.     Both  notary  and  witnesses  verify  also  every  mai^DsI 
note  with  their  signatures,  and  these  are  adopted  by  notice  in  the 
docquet 
EsABUKn  nr         Formerly  this  was  the  mode  also  of  obviating  vitiation  by  erasure^ 
■^■"■*~*        as  will  be  found  by  reference  to  Anderson  v.  Thomson  or  Anderson, 
6S  463.  ^^^^  January  1828;  and  the  nullity  of  sasines  containing  erasures 

13  S.  461.  i^  essential  parts,  not  thus  remedied,  is  seen  in  Hoggan  or  Smith  v. 
iRob.  App.  Ranken^  13th  February  1836,  affirmed  30th  July  1840,  where  the 
^^^-  erasure  was  in  the  year  of  the  era,  which  was  held  fatal,  thoug^h  the 

18  8. 1097.  year  of  the  king's  reign  was  entire  ;  and,  in  Hotoden  v.  Ferrier,  10th 
July  1835,  erasures  in  the  names  of  two  parcels  of  land  were  held  to 
annul  the  instrument  as  to  these,  though  not  affecting  its  validity  in 
regard  to  other  lands,  this  distinction  (which  is  important  generally 
upon  the  subject  of  vitiation)  being  made,  that  the  words  here  erased 
were  not  (like  the  year)  in  substantialibus  of  the  whole  instrument, 
but  only  of  so  much  of  it  as  related  to  these  particular  lands.  The 
6  &  7  WilL  17.  severity  of  the  penalty  thus  arising  to  parties  irom  clerical  inaccuracy 
c  88.  guy^  occasion  to  the  Statute  6  &  7  WilL  iv.  cap.  33,  which,  proceed- 

ing upon  the  narrative  of  the  Act  1617  and  subsequent  Statutes 
regulating  the  registration  of  sasines,  and  upon  the  occurrence  of 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  instruments  of  sasine  and  resignation 
ad  remanentiam  founded  on  erasures  not  appearing  in  the  record, 
enacted,  that  no  challenge  of  a  sasine  should  hereafter  receive  effect 
on  the  ground  of  erasure,  without  proof  of  fraud,  or  that  the  record 
is  not  conformable  to  the  instrument,  as  presented  for  registration. 
The  Act  does  not  extend  to  sasines  or  resignations  propriis  mantbuSy 
and  it  saves  the  validity  of  titles  expede  before  its  date  in  order  to 
remedy  defects  occasioned  by  erasures  The  effect  of  this  enact- 
ment is,  that  no  erasure  in  a  sasine,  however  essential  in  the  part 
erased,  is  now  of  any  consequence,  unless  made  fraudulently,  or  after 
registration. 
Obtioub  bluh-       The  Court  will  not  interfere  with  an  instrument  of  sasine  on  ac- 

"JSeT"'  '"    ^o"*^*  <>f  ^^^5<>"8  blunders,  inaccuracies,  or  ungrammatical  expressions 

in  the  body  or  in  the  notary's  docquet,  provided  it  contain  an  effec- 
tual attestation  that  the  essential  things  were  done ;  and  this  may 
be  assumed  as  a  principle  under  the  new  form  as  well  as  the  old.  We 
shall  not  occupy  time  in  citing  numerous  cases.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  such  errors,  which,  although  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance,  are  yet  innocuous,  may  be  gathered  from  the  case 
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of  M'Ohee  v.  Leishman,  6th  June  1 827,  where  the  objections  were  6  s.  758. 
these : — (I.)  That  there  was  a  want  of  precise  conformity  between 
the  obligation,  which  was  to  infefb  in  an  annualrent,  and  the  sasine 
actually  said  to  be  delivered,  which  was  of  lands  in  security  of  an 
annualrent — (2.)  That  the  sasine  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
attorney  instead  of  to  the  granter  himself — (3.)  That  the  instrument 
bore,  that  the  notary  had  called  the  witnesses,  whereas  he,  being 
himself  rogatua  et  requisitvs,  ought  to  take  no  active  part,  but  to  be 
a  passive  spectator,  observing,  in  order  to  attest,  the  proceedings — 
(4.)   That  the  docquet  represented  the  instrument  as  written  upon 
three  pages,  whereas  it  was  written  upon  four.     The  Court  being 
satisfied  with  regard  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  sasine  given  was 
not  truly  unauthorized  by  the  warrant ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  inaccuracies  referred  to  in  the  other  objections,  the  fact  of  deli- 
very of  possession  in  terms  of  the  warrant  was  clearly  made  out,  held 
the  sasine  to  be  valid.     In  various  other  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
requirements  in  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  errors  stating  the  number  of  A.S.,  nAJan. 
pages  have  been  disregarded  ;  as  in  Morrison  v.  Ramsay ,  16th  De-  Vo^^q 
cember  1826,  where  the  notary  asserted  that  the  instrument  was 
written  on  three  pages,  though  it  was  all  contained  in  one.     In  Dick-  M.  voce  "  Tail- 
sofiY.Syme,  24th  February  1801,  it  was  objected,  that  the  notary  J^^^Y  -^PP^ 
stated  the  instrument  to  be  written  manu  aliend,  although  the  napjies 
of  the  procurator,  baillie,  and  witnesses,  had  been  inserted  by  himself. 
The  report  does  not  show  how  the  objection  was  disposed  of,  but  the 
marginal  rubric  bears  that  it  was  repelled.    Other  decisions  in  relation 
to  such  inaccuracies  will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  report  of  M^Ghee's 
ease. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  a  general  rule  in  force  now  as  well  as  IwaTEuiatKT 
formerly,  that  the  identity  of  the  lands  must  be  ascertained  in  the  thb^l!^m  ^'^ 
instrument.     We  have  already  had  an  example  of  the  failure  on  this 
point  in  a  case  where  the  party  disponed  "  all  my  lands  in  the  county 
"  of  Ayr,"  and  the  instrument  bore  delivery  of  certain  specific  lands,  Svpra,  p.  662. 
but  did  not  show  that  sasines  had  been  produced  to  prove  that  the 
lands  so  specified  did  belong  to  the  granter.     Another  example  to 
the  same  effect  is  the  case  of  Belshes  v.  Stewart,  21st  January  1805.  F.C.,  &2R088, 
Here  the  infeftment  proceeded  upon  a  charter  of  lands,  in  a  situation  ^-  ^'  ^^• 
not  explicitly  described,  which  had  been  at  any  time  incorporated 
with  an  earldom,  and  were  not  included  in  a  certain  entail,  and  upon 
a  disposition  of  certain  parts  and  portions  of  the  earldom.     It  being 
assumed  that  the  lands  described  in  the  disposition  formed  part  of 
those  conveyed  by  the  charter,  infeftment  was  given  of  these  parti- 
cular lands,  by  virtue  of  the  precept  in  the  charter.     But  the  Court 
held,  that  the  sasine  could  not  be  sustained,  no  evidence  having  been 
produced  to  the  notary,  that  the  lands  disponed  were  contained  in 
the  charter.     The  correct  rule  of  practice  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
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Lord  Hbadowbavk's  opinion  in  this  case,  which  bean  that  *^  all  ac^ttf 
"  legitimi  ought  to  be  fonnal  and  complete  in  themselvea"     It  will 
be  found  instructive  to  compare  the  case  of  Bdshes  with  that  of  J7t2Z 
n  8. 95S;       V.  Dtike  o/Montro9e,  10th  July  1833.    Here  lands  having  been  united 
2Row,  Ii.C.  S4.  jj^^^  ^  barony,  infeftment  in  particular  lands  as  portions  of  the  barony 
was  held  to  be  sufficient  without  production  of  evidence  to  the  notarr 
that  the  lands  did  form  part  of  the  barony,  because  the  general  name 
of  a  barony  includes  all  its  parts,  and  a  warrant  to  infeft  in  the  barony 
or  in  any  part  of  it  is  sufficient,  without  extraneous  evidence,  to 
authorize  infeftment  in  lands  described  as  forming  part  of  the  barony, 
although  it  will  be  open  to  any  one  to  reduce  the  infeftment  by  proving 
that  the  description  is  false. 
Sabivb  uvdbr       It  has  already  been  stated,  that  a  general  precept  to  infeft  in  all 
cuTTO^piBn  ^^®  l^nds  belonging  to  the  grantor  is  sufficient,  and  that  sasine  taken 
n  ALL  QMAMT-   hj  virtuo  of  such  a  warrant  will  be  effectual  in  regard  to  all  lands 
SB  s  LAMOft.       brought  within  its  compass  by  production  of  the  grantor's  infeftments 
to  the  notary,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  lands  specified  in  the  instru- 
ment belonged  to  him.     This  important  doctrine  is  contained  in 
M.  49;  2  Bom,  Ordkam's  Creditors  v.  Hydop,  3d  August  1753,  which  bears,  that, 
'  ''  the  Lords  were  all  of  opinion,  that  a  precept  to  give  infeftment  in 

"  lands  described  in  general  to  belong  to  the  grantor  of  the  precept  is 
"  a  sufficient  warrant  to  give  infeftment  in  every  particular  tenement, 
"  which,  by  production  of  the  granter's  infeftment,  is  vouched  to  come 
"^'^^"^  "under  the  general  description."  The  authority  of  two  previous 
"tion,"No.  8;  decisions  reported  by  Elchibs,  viz.,  Duke  of  Norfolk  v.  BUlers,  9th 
"SMine**No^'  January  1739,  and  Dairy mple  v.  Wallace,  23d  June  1742,  was  over- 
H ;  2  Rom,  L.C.  turned  by  this  opinion,  which  was  referred  to  upon  the  Bench  as 
^^'  authoritative  in  the  case  of  HUl,  just  cited. 


Registration  of  Sasine. — The  charter  being  granted,  and  the  granter 
divested  by  delivery  of  possession  to  the  grantee  duly  attested  by 
notarial  instrument,  the  question  arises — How  is  this  transference  to 
be  rendered  secure  as  regards  third  parties  ?  In  the  transference  of 
an  obligation  the  assignee  secures  himself  by  intimation  to  the  debtor, 
which  compels  the  latter  to  recognise  and  deal  with  him  as  now  the 
creditor.  The  transference  of  a  corporeal  moveable  again  is  perfected 
by  obtaining  possession  of  it,  possession  being  evidence  to  all  the 
world  that  it  belongs  to  the  possessor.  But,  when  the  right  is  im- 
moveable, neither  of  these  expedients  would  avail  There  is  no  debtor 
to  receive  personal  intimation,  whose  possession  is  co-extensive  with 
the  subject.  Intimation  may  be  made  to  the  tenant,  and  that  to  a 
certain  extent  is  obligatory  upon  him,  but  it  is  a  form  affecting  the 
temporary  possessor  only,  and  not  the  land  itself,  and  so  will  be 
excluded  by  the  establishment  of  a  real  right  in  another  party.   Again, 
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with  regard  to  possession,  it  is  evident,  that  land  from  its  extent,  and 
from  its  character  as  immoveable,  is  incapable  of  such  comprehension 
or  attachment  to  the  person,  as  to  be  capable  of  manifesting  apparent 
ownership ;  and  the  idea  of  a  title  complete  by  possession  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  civil  possession,  i.e.,  occupation  not  by  the 
proprietor,  but  by  another  authorized  by  him.  These  difficulties  have 
been  obviated  in  Scotland,  and  a  perfect  expedient  created  for  the  Advantaobs 
completion  of  rights  in  immoveables,  by  the  establishment  of  the  re-  ter  fob  pubu- 
gister  for  publication.  It  in  effect  combines  the  modes  of  perfecting  c-^tiom. 
rights  to  which  we  have  referred.  As  regards  intimation,  the  regis- 
ter occupies  the  position  of  a  universal  debtor,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  regard  to  heritable  rights,  these  rights  being  all  as  it  were  concen- 
trated, and  incapable  of  real  transference  without  notice,  there ;  and, 
with  respect  to  possession,  the  register  performs  the  function  of  a 
uniTersal  expositor  of  the  real  right  of  ownership,  declaring  more 
clearly  by  its  pages,  than  the  proprietor  could  do  by  standing  con- 
stantly on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  that,  whoever  may  be  the  actual 
occupant,  the  real  right  belongs  to  him.  We  have  already  explained 
generally  the  nature  and  arrangements  of  the  registers,  including 
those  for  publication.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  latter  chiefly,  that  our 
system  of  registration  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  great  public 
utility.  But  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  In  Mr.  Ross's  ii.  67. 
Lectures  there  will  be  found  a  minute  and  interesting  description 
of  the  system  of  registration  (insinuutio)  which  was  practised 
among  the  Romans,  whose  records  were  called  acta  publica  and  Reoiptratiok, 
gesta  munidpalia.  In  addition  to  what  is  stated  there,  reference  1moko?h1 
may  be  made  to  the  formularies  in  the  second  book  of  Marculfus, —  Romaks. 
of  which  the  37th  is  the  beginning  of  an  instrument  of  registration. 
Like  the  instrument  we  liave  just  examined,  it  begins  with  the 
date,  and  states  the  presence  of  the  "  defensor  civitatis/'  or 
"  defensor  plebis"  (an  officer  who  took  charge  of  the  public  records), 
along  with  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  The  mandatory  who 
has  been  appointed  by  the  principal  party  addresses  them  in  very 
courteous  terms,  craving  that  they  will  make  the  records  {codices 
publicos)  patent  to  him,  for  he  holds  in  his  hand  something  which 
he  desires  to  secure  by  registration.  The  defensor  et  euriales — 
that  is,  the  registrar  and  town-council — answer  : — "  The  records  are 
"  open  to  you,  proceed,  there  is  no  occasion  for  delay."  Then  the 
vir  magnifictis,  the  prosecutor  or  mandatory,  relates  that  his  vener- 
able or  illustrious  constituent  had  enjoined  him  by  a  mandate  to  get 
a  certain  gift  secured  in  the  municipal  register.  The  defensor 
says : — "  Show  us  your  mandate,  or  recite  it."  The  mandatory, 
accordingly,  recites  the  letter  of  mandate,  which  forms  the  first  part 
of  the  38th  formulary,  and  entreats  of  his  goodness  to  sue  for  regis- 
tration of  the  deed  in  this  town,  and  get  it  secured  in  the  municipal 
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records,  engaging  to  ratify  whatever  he  does.  The  38th  formularj 
then  proceeds  with  the  instrument,  which  bears,  that,  after  the  reci- 
tation of  the  mandate,  the  defensor  desired  him  to  recite  the  deed 
also — which  he  does — and  then  the  de/ensovy  and  councillors,  with 
great  prolixity  and  formality,  pronounce  sentence,  permitting  inser- 
tion of  the  deed  and  its  preservation  in  the  public  archives,  and  that 
extracts,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  registrar  and  councillors^  should 
be  delivered  to  the  mandatory. 

H18TORT  OF  Our  Statute-book  exhibits  various  ineffectual  attempts  during  the 

BsoumuTioii  Bixteenth  century  to  secure  the  publicity  of  sasines  by  registration, 
in  order  that  the  king  might  know  his  vassals.  But  it  was  not  until 
1 599,  that  an  organized  form  of  registration  of  deeds  affecting  land- 
rights  was  introduced.     This  was  done  by  a  Statute,  not  printed  in  the 

P.  1S4.  small  edition,  but  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  large  edition. 

This  Act  required  registration  within  forty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
sasine  under  the  pain  of  nullity ;  and  its  provisions  were  renewed  and 

lb.  p.  237.  extended  by  an  Act  in  the  year  1600.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
tail the  provisions  of  these  Statutes,  the  register  instituted  by  them, 
and  which  was  called  the  8ecretary*s  register^  having  been  abrogated 
by  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh  upon  the  27th  Januaiy  1609,  on 
account  of  the  needless  trouble,  turmoil,  fascherie,  and  expense  it 
occasioned  to  His  Majesty's  good  subjects.  The  foundation  of  our 
system  of  registration  of  land-rights  was  laid  with  a  degree  of  suc- 

Protibioks  or  cess  comparatively  complete,  by  the  Act  1617,  cap.  1 6,  which  appointed 

1617,  c.  16.  1^  public  register,  in  which  instruments  of  sasine,  as  well  as  reversions 
and  the  other  writs  employed  in  creating,  assigning,  discharging,  and 
renouncing  redeemable  rights  affecting  heritable  property,  should  be 
registered  within  sixty  days  after  their  date.  The  keeper  is  appointed 
to  engross  the  whole  body  of  the  writ  in  the  register,  and  to  deliver 
it  back  to  the  presenter  marked  by  him  with  the  day,  month,  and 
year  of  the  registration,  and  also  with  the  leaf  of  the  register — that 
is,  the  number  of  the  page.  This  Statute  contains  various  other  pro- 
visions, to  some  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  refer. 

1617,  c.  16.  It  appoints  districts  for  particular  registers.  Under  this  Act,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sasine  or  other  instrument  either  be  recorded  in 
the  general  register  at  Edinburgh,  which  applies  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, or  in  the  particular  register  of  the  district  within  which  the 
lands  lie.  If  the  lands  lie  in  more  than  one  district,  and  the  regis- 
tration does  not  take  place  in  the  general  register,  then  it  must  be 
in  the  particular  register  of  every  district  within  which  any  part  of 
the  lands  is  situate.  Although  this  Statute  expressly  enjoined  the 
keepers  of  the  registers  to  engross  the  whole  body  of  the  writ  within 
the  register  under  pain  of  deprivation,  it  appears  that  there  arose 
great  laxity  of  practice  in  the  observance  of  that  regulation.  This 
neglect  it  was  attempted  to  cure  by  a  singularly  unhappy  effort  of 
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legislation  in  the  year  1686,  by  Act  1686,  cap.  19,  which  enacted,  1686,  c.  19. 

that,  when  sasines  and  other  writs  were  presented  to  the  keepers, 

and  delivered  back  bearing  an  attestation  that  they  were  registered, 

this  should  make  them  sufficient  for  the  parties'  security,  although 

not  inserted  in  the  register.     The  fundamental  error  in  this  remedy 

consisted  in  its  providing  merely  for  the  safety  of  individuals,  while  it 

overlooked  the  grand  purpose  for  which  the  registers  were  instituted, 

viz.,  the  security  of  the  public  by  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  title 

to  all  property  in  land.     This  Act  was,  therefore,  rescinded  by  1696, 1696,  c.  is. 

cap.  18,  which  enacted  that  no  sasine,  or  other  writ  or  diligence 

appointed  to  be  registered,  shall  be  of  any  force  or  effect  against  the 

granters  or  their  heirs,  unless  duly  booked  and  inserted  in  the  register. 

The  Statute  ratifies  a  provision  previously  made,  that  parties  injured 

by  the  omission  or  negligence  of  the  keepers  to  insert  writs  attested 

as  registered  should  have  action  of  damage  against  the  heirs  and 

representatives  of  the  keepers,  although  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  of 

recoursa 

The  injunction  in  the  Act  1617  was  to  engross  the  whole  body  of 
the  writ,  while  the  Act  1696  required  it  merely  to  be  duly  booked, 
and  insert.  As  the  transcription  of  the  notary's  docquet  in  the  re- 
cord was  not  thus  specifically  required,  it  became  usual  in  practice 
for  the  keepers  of  the  registers  to  leave  out  a  considerable  part  of 
the  notary's  docquet ;  and  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  17th  January  1766,  A.  S.,  nth  Jan. 
to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  enacted,  that  the  full 
sasine,  and  particularly  the  full  docquet,  should  be  engrossed  with 
certification  that  the  Lords  would  otherwise  find  the  registration  null, 
and  subject  the  keeper  in  damages  to  the  party,  as  well  as  depriva- 
tion of  office. 

The  practical  efficiency  of  the  system  of  registration  was  completed 
by  two  Acts  in  the  year  1693,  the  first  of  which,  cap.  13,  enacted,  that  1693,  c.  18. 
sasines  should  in  all  competitions  be  preferable  and  preferred  accord- 
ing to  the  date  and  priority  of  registration  ;  and  the  due  order  of 
precedence  was  secured  by  the  immediately  subsequent  Act,  cap.  14, 1693,  c.  14. 
which  appointed  minute-books  to  be  kept,  expressing  the  day  and 
hour  when,  and  the  names  and  designations  of  the  persons  by  whom,   ' 
the  writs  are  presented,  and  that  the  minute  should  be  immediately 
signed  by  the  presenter  of  the  writ  and  by  the  keeper ;  and  the  Act 
ordains  registration  to  be  made  exactly  conform  to  the  order  of  the 
minute-book.     These  regulations  are  imposed  upon  the  keeper  under 
the  pain  of  deprivation,  besides  damages  to  the  party. 

We  shall  now  review  in  their  order  the  different  points  requiring 
attention  under  these  statutory  provisions. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Conveyancer  is  to  select  a  competent  register.  The  proper 
If  the  lands  are  in  various  counties,  of  which  the  particular  registers  ^g^^^^or 
are  different,  economy  and  convenience  both  point  out  the  general 
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register  as  the  proper  record,  for  otherwise  the  sasine  must  be  re- 
corded in  the  particular  register  of  every  district  containing  any  part 
of  the  lands.  Again,  the  register  selected  must  be  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  The  sasine  of  a  feudal  subject  cannot  be  effec- 
tually registered  in  a  burgh  record,  which  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  writs  connected  with  burgage  tenements ;  and  this  applies  to  lands 
of  which  the  tenure  is  feudal,  although  they  may  be  held  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  burgh  as  feudal  superiors,  registration  being  regu- 
lated by  a  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  subject,  whether  it  is  burgage 
or  feudal.  The  burgh  records,  therefore,  are  to  contain  only  the  sub- 
jects which  are  held  of  the  Crown  by  burgage  tenure,  and  not  those 
which  are  held  of  the  magistrates  in  the  same  way  as  of  any  other 
feudal  superior  for  payment  of  a  feu-duty.  In  Davie  v.  Denny,  2d 
June  1814,  a  feu-right  was  held  ineffectually  recorded  in  the  burgh 
register ;  and,  although  an  opposite  decision  was  given  in  Dixon  v. 
Lawther,  1st  February  1823,  it  is  properly  characterized  by  Mr.  Bell 
in  his  Principles  as  ''  not  to  be  relied  on ;"  and  the  correct  principle 
was  resumed,  sasines  of  subjects  held  feu  being  found  inept,  because 
recorded  in  the  burgh  register,  in  Town-Council  of  Brechin  v.  Ar- 
buthnot,  11th  December  1840,  and  again  in  Lord  Fife's  Trustees  v. 
Magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  25th  May  1842. 

By  the  Act  1617  the  registration  is  to  be  within  threescore  days 
after  the  date  of  the  sasine.  These  days  are  to  be  calculated  by  entire 
days,  commencing  after  the  expiration  of  that  upon  which  the  sasine 
is  dated  ;  and  a  sasine  recorded  upon  the  sixtieth  day  by  this  mode 
of  computation  was  found  to  be  effectually  registered,  although  reckon- 
ing de  momento  in  momentum,  more  than  sixty  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each  had  elapsed  between  the  hour  of  taking  the  sasine,  and 
the  hour  of  recording  it ;  Lindsay  v.  Giles,  27th  February  1844. 

In  the  process  of  recording,  there  are  three  things  essential  to  be 
looked  to : — 

1.  The  entry  in  the  minute-book. 

2.  The  transcription  of  the  instrument  into  the  record. 

3.  The  certificate  of  registration  by  the  keeper. 
We  shall  consider  these  in  their  order. 

By  1693,  cap.  13,  sasines  are  preferable  according  to  the  date  and 
priority  of  registration,  and  the  minute-book  was  appointed  to  be  kept, 
by  1693,  cap.  14,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  due  order  of  prece- 
dence, by  certifying  in  it  the  day  and  hour  of  presentation  under  the 
hand  of  the  keeper  and  of  the  party  presenting.  The  effect  of  these 
enactments  was  brought  to  the  finest  test  in  the  case  of  Douglas  v. 
Dunlop  <fe  Co,,  21st  February  1835.  Here  there  were  two  sasines 
entered  in  the  minute-book  as  presented  by  the  same  person  and  upon 
the  same  day  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve.  They  both 
affected  the  same  lands,  and  a  competition  having  arisen,  the  prefer- 
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ence  was  given,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  priority  of  registration 
mentioned  in  the  Statute,  to  that  which  appeared  first  in  the  minute- 
book.  A  sasine  is  thus  to  be  held  as  recorded  from  the  moment  when 
it  is  entered  in  the  minute-book  ;  Maclaine  v.  Maclainey  16th  June  14D.  370. 
1852,  affirmed  6th  July  1855  ;  and  it  concerns  the  security  of  the 
registration,  that  the  minute  of  presentation  should  be  carefully  and 
distinctly  made  and  completed  with  the  signatures  of  the  keeper 
and  presenter. 

It  is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  registration,  which  is  to  furnish  2.  Tiuubcrip- 
accurate  information  to  the  lieges,  that  the  whole  instrument   be  mIItv&^^^' 
engrossed  in  the  record  with  perfect  accuracy,  otherwise  it  cannot  rbcord. 
afford  security.     Any  essential  error  in  the  transcription,  therefore, 
will  be  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  instrument.     Accordingly,  in 
Macqueen  v.  Naime,  23d  January  1823,  the  omission  in  the  record  2  S.  637. 
of  the  word  primo  of  the  year  was  held  fatal ;  and  the  same  result 
followed  in  Grey  v.  Hope,  23d  February  1790,  from  the  omission  in  M.8796. 
the  record  of  certain  lands  in  the  clause  of  delivery  of  sasine.     Here 
the  keeper  of  the  record  was  fined  upon  a  coniplaint,  and  held  liable 
in  damages.    The  case  of  Stewart  v.  Earl  of  Fife,  20th  February  6  s.  383. 
1827,  is  another  example  of  the  omission  in  the  record  of  part  of  the 
lands  proving  fatal  to  the  sasine  in  regard  to  these  lands. 

It  was  natural  for  practitioners  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  remedy 
for  a  miscarriage  so  grievous  as  the  nullity  of  a  sasine  by  errors 
in  the  transcription  ;  and,  in   the  case  of  Innes,  20th  December  f.  C. 
1806,  the  Court,  upon  the  party's  petition,  authorized  correction  of 
the  record  by  a  marking,  to  receive  effect  from  its  date.     But,  in  a 
similar  application  afterwards,  Dundas  v.  Dennistoun,  15th  December  3  s.  400. 
1824,  the  Judges  were  unanimous  in  holding,  that  the  record  could 
not  be  altered  after  expiration  of  the  sixty  days.     More  recently,  in 
DuJce  of  Montrose,  17th  June  1846,  the  subscriptions  of  the  notary  and  s  D.  822. 
witnesses  having  been  omitted  in  the  record,  warrant  was  granted  to 
supply  the  defect  by  a  marking  on  the  margin.     But  the  report  of 
this  case  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  afibrd  any  indication,  whether 
it  can  be  held  to  imply  a  general  relaxation  of  the  rule  laid  down  in 
the  case  of  Dundas. 

The  keeper's  certificate  of  the  registration  was  always  an  important  3.  CEoriFicATB 
part  of  the  procedure,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  its  importance  ^'  "^'stra. 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  recent  Statute  affecting  sasines.     This  cer- 
tificate is  required  by  Statute,  and  vitiation  in  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided.     In  the  case  of  ^ dam  v.  Duthie,  19th  June  1810,  a  sasine  f.  c. 
was  sustained,  although  the  date  of  recording  as  entered  in  the  record 
was  vitiated,  the  minute-book  and  certificate  being  both  entire ;  but 
the  keeper  of  the  record  was  required  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
Court  to  answer  for  the  irregularity  ;  and,  in  Drummond  v.  Ramsay,  F.  C. 
24th  June  1809,  a  sasine  having  been  recorded  upon  the  25th  Septem- 
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ber,  but  omitted  to  be  entered  ia  the  minute-book  till  the  4th  October, 
the  date  of  recording  was  erased  both  in  the  register  and  in  the 
attestation,  in  order  to  agree  with  the  minute-book  This  was  held 
to  infer  a  total  nullity.  This  decision  rested,  however,  upon  the 
multiplication  of  irregularities,  and  upon  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  election  Statutes  in  regard  to  the  due  registration  of  sasines 
claimed  upon.  In  the  case  of  Qibson-Oraig  v.  Cochran^  10th  July 
18.38,  a  gross  error  in  the  date  of  the  attestation  (1782  instead  of 
1802,  and  the  first  four  letters  of  **  December''  being  upon  an  erasure) 
is  said  to  have  been  held  immaterial.  It  was  pleaded  here  that  the 
Statute  1693,  cap.  14,  appointed  the  minute-book,  with  the  subse- 
quent Act  of  1696  rescinding  the  Act  which  made  the  certificate 
effectual  independently  of  the  entry  in  the  register,  had  made  the 
minute-book  and  the  register  the  only  essentials  in  registration,  and 
that,  when  these  were  correct,  an  error  in  the  certificate  was  imma- 
terial The  report  of  this  case  does  not  show  explicitly  whether  the 
point  in  question  materially  affected  the  judgment  At  all  events, 
we  shall  presently  see  that,  under  the  recent  Statute,  the  keeper's 
attestation  is  an  essential  requisite.  In  the  case,  already  cited,  of 
Madaine  y.  Madaine,  16th  June  1852,  affirmed  on  appeal,  it  was 
again  held,  as  in  the  case  of  Dottglas,  that  the  date  of  ingiving 
entered  in  the  minute-book  is  the  date  of  recording.  An  objection 
taken  here,  therefore,  that  a  sasine  had  not  been  registered  until 
more  than  sixty  days  after  its  date  was  repelled,  the  date  in  the 
minute-book  being  within  sixty  days,  and  the  entry  of  a  wrong  date 
in  the  register  manifestly  a  clerical  error.  In  the  same  case,  correc- 
tions upon  the  margin  of  the  register  were  not  held  to  form  objec- 
tions, the  challenge  not  being  made  until  between  sixty  and  seventy 
days  after  the  registration,  while  the  corrections  were  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  body  of  the  register,  and  the  register  itself  was  exempt 
from  suspicion  as  being  in  publicd  custodid.  If  the  keeper  of  the 
register  die  without  attesting  the  sasine,  the  Court  will,  upon  an 
application  for  the  purpose,  authorize  his  successor  to  do  so ;  Young, 
20th  December  1 799. 

We  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that,  when  an  instrument 
is  registered  for  publication,  it  is  not  retained  in  the  register,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  object  is  preservation.  The  principal  sasine  with 
the  attestation  is  delivered  back  to  the  party;  and,  if  it  shall  be 
challenged  as  false,  that  challenge  can  only  be  met  by  producing  the 
principal  instrument,  because  he  is  bound  to  have  it  in  his  posses- 
sion. This  is  expressly  enacted  by  the  Statute  1617,  which  allows  an 
extract  of  the  register  to  make  faith  in  all  cases,  except  where  the 
writ  is  offered  to  be  improven.  What  then  is  the  remedy  in  the  event 
of  a  principal  sasine  being  lost  ?  Formerly  it  might  be  renewed  by 
the  notary  from  his  protocol,  if  the  witnesses  were  still  alive  to  attest 
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it ;  and  the  new  instrument  was  as  effectual  as  that  which  was  lost, 
for  both  contained  the  same  facts,  attested  by  the  same  notary  and 
witnesses ;  and  the  notary  might  be  compelled  to  give  the  party  the 
benefit  of  this  remedy  by  an  action,  directed  against  him  and  the 
witnesses  and  all  others  concerned,  proceeding  upon  a  summons  of  Ross,  ii.  208. 
extension.  It  was  also  held  the  duty  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Register 
to  mark  the  new  instrument  as  registered  of  the  same  date  as  the 
lost  one ;  Ramsay,  2d  January  1678  ;  but,  in  the  subsequent  case  of  M.  13558. 
Cochran,  4th  July  1699,  the  Court  refused  to  enforce  the  attestation  M.  13561. 
of  a  second  sasine,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  notary's  pro- 
tocol ;  and,  as  protocols  have  now  gone  entirely  into  disuse,  the  only 
remedy  left  is  to  prove  the  tenor  of  a  lost  instrument.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  and  the  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, that  this  contingency  may  be  provided  against  in  some  measure 
by  expeding  two  instruments  of  the  same  sasine  in  cases  of  great 
importaoca 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  legal  effect  of  a  sasine,  taken  but  not  Effect  of  an 
recorded.    The  Act  1617  decerned  an  unrecorded  sasine  to  make  no  ^^^^^ 
faith  in  judgment  in  prejudice  of  a  third  party  who  had  acquired 
a  perfect  right  to  the  lands,  but  allowed  it  to  be  used  against  the 
grantor  of  the  warrant  and  his  heirs  and  successors.     The  doctrine 
entertained  with  regard  to  these  provisions  at  a  former  period  was, 
that,  although  an  unrecorded  sasine  was  ineffectual  against  third 
parties  who  had  acquired  a  good  right  to  the  lands,  yet  that  it 
formed  a  real  right  available  against  the  grantor  of  the  deed  upon 
which  it  proceeded,  and  his  heirs  and   creditors.      This  was  the 
view  taken  by  Institutional  Writers ;  and,  in  Rowan  v.  Colvil,  21st  M.  13546. 
July  1638,  it  was  found  irrelevant  for  one  liable  in  multures  to 
plead  non-registration  of  the  claimant's  sasine,  that  objection  being 
competent  only  to  one  producing  a  better  title  to  the  property. 
Tenants  also  were  found  to  be  excluded  from  pleading  this  objec- 
tion; Orat/Y,  Tenants,  24th  March  1626;  and  an  example  of  the  M.  13540. 
effect  of  the  Statute  in  excluding  the  grantor's  heir  from  expeding  a 
preferable  title  will  be  found  in  Simpson  v.  Blackie,  28th  June  1678.  M.  13553. 
The  light  in  which  these  decisions  were  viewed  was,  that  they  were 
founded  on  a  real  right  created  by  the  unrecorded  infeftment,  although 
not  pleadable  against  parties  holding  a  better  right.     But,  in  the  case 
oi  Kibble  y.  Stewart,  16th  June  1814,  Lord  Meadowbank  held  the  F.  C. ;  2  Ross, 
true  view  to  be,  that  an  unregistered  sasine  is  absolutely  null  and  ^  ^'  ^^' 
void,  although  some  persons  are  not  entitled  to  plead  the  nullity. 
The  importance  of  this  view  arose  from  the  insecurity  held  to  result 
from  the  other  opinion,  for,  if  a  real  right  did  result  from  the  unre- 
corded sasine,  then  the  warrant  upon  which  it  proceeded  has  been 
used,  and,  as  an  exhausted  warrant  is  no  longer  effectual,  the  grantee 
was  precluded  from  making  his  right  secure  against  third  parties  by 
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taking  and  recording  another  sasine.  This  question,  accordinglj, 
9  S.  233 ;  arose  in  the  case  of  Kibbles  v.  Stevenson^  18th  December  1830,  and, 
109*^*  ^  ^'    ^^^  opinions  of  the  whole  Court  having  been  taken,  it  was  decided 

that  a  precept  is  not  exhausted  by  an  unrecorded  sasine,  and  a  second 

5  wn.  &  Sh.     sasine  upon  the  same  precept  was  held  to  be  competent     This  deci- 
App.  663.         gion  was  affirmed  23d  September  1831.     The  same  view  had  previ- 
ously been  taken  by  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court,  which,  in  the 

8S.  416.  case  o(  Moncrieff,  29th  January  1830,  gave  its  sanction  to  a  second 

infeftment  taken  under  a  special  Statute,  an  inaccuracy  having  been 
found  in  the  first  by  the  omission  of  a  word.  The  vital  importance 
of  this  doctrine  came  out  in  a  light  peculiarly  strong  in  the  case  of 

6  U  370;  Young  V.  Leith,  16th  January  1844.     Here,  a  party  possessing  upwn 
2^Roe8,  L.  C.     ^^  unrecorded  sasine,  executed  a  disposition  altering  the  destination 

of  lands  ;  and,  if  an  unrecorded  sasine  formed  a  valid  title  inter  hwre- 
deSy  then  this  disposition  would  have  been  effectual ;  but  the  Court 
held  unanimously  in  the  First  Division,  that  the  not  recording  was  an 
absolute  nullity,  and  that  the  disposition  was  ineffectual  as  flowing 
from  a  party  not  invested.     The  Court  here  proceeded  upon  the 

3  D.  216.  precedent  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Town-Council  of  Brechin  t. 

Arhuiknoty  11th  December  1840,  already  referred  to,  which  was 
virtually  to  the  same  effect,  the  defender  there  having  been  found 
entitled  to  use  an  old  precept,  although  it  had  been  used  by  his  ances- 
tor, because  the  ancestor's  sasine,  being  entered  in  a  wrong  register, 
and,  therefore,  held  to  be  unrecorded,  had  not  exhausted  the  precept 
The  case  of  Young  having  been  appealed,  it  was  remitted  to  the  Court 
of  Session  to  be  argued  before  all  the  Judges,  and  to  have  their 

9D.  938.         opinions  reported.     The  result.  Young  y.  Leith,  11th  March  1847, 

was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  that  an  unrecorded  sasine  is  ab- 
solutely null.  The  whole  of  this  important  subject  is  fully  discussed 
here  in  very  elaborate  opinions. 

2.  Sdsine  under  the  new  form. — Having  now  examined  the  material 
things  in  the  old  instrument  of  sasine,  it  remains  to  point  out  the 
alterations  introduced  by  the  recent  Statute,  and  to  notice  briefly  the 
principles  and  rules,  fixed  by  the  previous  practices  and  decisions, 
which  may  be  considered  as  remaining  authoritative  in  the  case  of  the 
new  instrument  also.  The  rules  and  authorities  hitherto  noticed  are 
those  to  be  employed  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  instruments  of  sasine, 
whose  date  is  not  later  than  the  1st  October  1845,  being  the  time 
fixed  by  the  8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  35,  for  the  introduction  of  the  new 
forms,  which  it  does  not  imperatively  prescribe,  but  allows,  and  which 
from  their  great  convenience  and  economy  will  necessarily  supersede 
Dbsigh  of  almost  entirely  those  previously  employed.  The  design  of  the  Sta- 
v^^^^fj  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^*^>  while  the  instrument  of  sasine  was  retained,  to  strip  both 

it  and  the  ceremony  of  everything  not  conducive  to  that  upon  which 
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its  efficacy  has  always  virtually  depended,  viz.,  the  registration  of  it 
Accordingly,  the  enactment  is,  that  after  the  day  we  have  mentioned,  TERwg  op  thb 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  lands,  or  perform  any  act  there, 
and  that  sasine  shall  be  effectually  given,  and  infeftment  obtained, 
by  producing  the  warrant  to  a  notary-public,  and  by  expeding  and 
recording  in  the  general  or  particular  register  an  instrument,  setting 
forth  that  sasine  had  been  given,  and  subscribed  by  the  notary  and 
witnesses  according  to  the  form  subjoined  to  the  Act.  This  is  de- 
clared to  be  effectual,  whether  the  precept  shall  be  in  the  old  form  or 
in  the  abbreviated  form  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  appended 
to  the  Act.  The  2d  section  provides  for  the  recording  of  the  new 
instrument  in  the  manner  previously  observed,  and  that,  when  re- 
corded, it  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a  recorded  instrument  of 
sasine  according  to  the  previous  practice.  The  3d'  section  is  very 
important,  since  it  abolishes  the  present  limitation  of  sixty  days,  and 
makes  registration  competent  at  any  time  during  the  party's  life, 
with  this  provision  that  the  date  of  presentment  and  entry,  marked 
by  the  keeper  of  the  record  upon  the  instrument,  shall  be  its 
data  The  5th  section  permits  the  abbreviated  forms  of  the  precept 
and  instrument,  and  declares  these  as  valid  as  those  previously  in 
use. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  form  of  the  new  instrument  as  contained  Clauses  of 
in  the  schedule.     It  may  be  divided  into  five  clauses : —  ^^^  "®^"''\,„ 

*^  MBNT  OF  SASINE. 

(1.)  The  production  of  the  warrant  to  the  notary. 

(2.)  The  narrative  of  the  warrant,  including  the  description  of  the 
lands. 

(3.)  The  insertion  of  the  precept. 

(4.)  The  giving  of  sasine. 

(5.)  The  testing-clause. 

We  shall  briefly  comment  upon  these  in  their  order : — 

(1.)  ProdiLction  of  warrant  to  the  notary, — First  must  be  specified 
the  place  where  the  instrument  is  presented,  and  that  will  be  the 
place  where  it  is  signed.  The  schedule  bears  presentment  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  party  to  whom  sasine  is  to  be  given.  These  words, 
*'  by,  or  on  behaif  of/*  are  no  doubt  alternative.  If  the  party  himself 
presents  the  warrant,  the  Conveyancer  will  say  "  by,"  and,  if  it  is 
presented  by  another,  then  it  will  be  "  on  behalf  of"  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  form  of  the  instrument  preserves  no  evidence  to  show 
who  required  sasine  to  be  given,  and,  by  the  same  principle  which 
formerly  entitled  the  party  to  show  that  the  attorney  named  acted 
without  authority,  it  will  still  be  competent  to  one  injured  by  the 
passing  of  infeftment  in  his  favour  to  prove  that  he  did  not  authorize 
it  It  will  be  prudent,  therefore,  when  the  circumstances  are  such  as 
may  give  rise  to  a  question  of  this  nature,  for  the  notary  to  preserve 
evidence  which  will  exonerate  himself,  by  showing  upon  whose  ap- 
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plication  he  gave  the  sasina  The  deed  containing  the  warrant  \s  to 
be  described  here  only  by  its  name,  and  by  the  name  and  designation 
of  the  granter,  referring  to  the  precept  of  sasine  after-inserted  for  its 
date,  and  here  also  there  must  be  described  any  connecting  deed  or 
writ  or  extract.  These  must  be  identified  by  their  dates.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  v.  Lord  Hamilton,  24th 
January  1 824,  the  omission  of  the  year  in  the  date  of  a  disposition 
would  have  proved  fatal,  but  that  it  was  held  to  be  infallibly  supj^ed 
by  the  year  of  the  sasine  itself,  which  was  the  only  one  mentioned  in 
the  instrument. 

(2.)  Narrative  of  warrant — Here  is  narrated  the  dispositive  clause, 
with  the  name  of  the  disponer — the  destination  that  the  grant  is 
made  heritably  and  irredeemably,  or  of  a  limited  character,  and  there 
is  inserted  a  description  of  the  lands.  Of  course  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  insure  the  strictest  accuracy.     Next  there  is 

(3.)  The  insertion  of  the  precept  of  sasine. — ^This  has  in  this  way 
become  matter  of  statutory  requirement ;  and  here  also  perfect  accu- 
racy must  be  observed.  By  the  terms  of  the  first  schedule,  the  testing- 
clause  of  the  deed  has  become  a  portion  of  the  precept.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  inserted,  and  the  former  practice  of  copying  literatim 
the  signatures  also  both  of  the  party  and  of  the  witnesses,  will  be 
continued. 

(4.)  The  delivery  of  sasine. — There  is  here  no  ceremony  prescribed: 
the  words  are,  "  In  virtue  of  which  precept,  I  hereby  give  sasine/'  and 
the  act  of  delivery  consists  in  the  notary's  subscription  of  the  instru- 
ment, followed  by  registration.  If  the  sasine  is  intended  to  be  of  a 
qualified  nature,  it  must  be  so  expressed  (as  directed  in  the  schedule) ; 
and  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  that,  while  the  instrument  cannot 
effectually  confer  a  higher  or  more  extensive  right  than  is  contained 
in  the  warrant,  the  extent  of  the  right  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
restricted  by  the  instrument,  so  as  to  be  less  comprehensive  than  the 
precept  might  authoriza  Of  this  there  is  an  example  in  Graham's 
Children  v.  Oraham,  4th  July  1759,  where  an  instrument  bearing 
delivery  of  liferent  state  and  sasine  was  held  only  to  vest  the  liferent 
in  the  party,  although  the  disposition  contained  warrant  for  infeiling 
him  in  the  fee. 

The  new  Statute  has  silently  abolished  the  use  of  symbols,  thus 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Lord  Eamss  : — "  When  our  notions  come  to 
be  more  refined,  and  substance  regarded  more  than  form,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  external  symbols,  which  have  long  been  laid  aside  in 
personal  rights,  will  also  be  laid  aside  in  rights  affecting  land." 
The  risk  of  error  in  the  symbol  is  now,  therefore,  avoided.  Neither 
is  there  any  provision  for  the  observance  or  attestation  of  more  than 
one  act  of  infeftment  in  the  same  instrument,  because  the  enactment 
contains  what  is  equivalent  to  a  clause  of  union  in  the  declaration  of 


« 
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the  first  clause,  that  the  new  mode  of  infeftment  shall  be  efiectual,  Statxjtoet 
whether  the  lands  lie  contiguous  or  discontiguous,  or  are  held  by  the  ^'^^* 
same  or  by  different  titles,  or  of  one  or  more  superiors.  This  provi- 
sion would  have  been  more  complete,  if  it  had  specified  different 
tenures,  as  well  as  titles.  Lands  held  by  different  tenures  are  inca- 
pable of  union ;  and  a  question  may  arise,  whether  one  sasine  would, 
under  this  Act,  suffice  for  separate  parcels  of  land  held  by  different 
tenures,  as  well  as  for  lands  of  the  same  tenure  held  by  different 
titles. 

This  part  of  the  new  instrument,  viz.,  the  giving  of  sasine,  is  its 
vital  part,  without  which  it  would  specify  nothing,  and  fall  by  the 
same  rule  which  gives  no  effect  to  old  sasines  where  the  act  of 
delivery  is  omitted  in  the  body,  or  the  words  "vidi,  scivi,  et  avdivi'* 
in  the  docquet.  The  vitiatory  effect  of  erasures  would  be  avoided  by 
the  Act  of  1836,  but  any  omission  would,  no  doubt,  be  fatal  Supra,  p.  678. 

If  the  sasine  is  given  under  the  qualification  of  any  burden,  it  is  to  Sabihe  giveh 
be  referred  to  "  as  before  specified;"  and  we  thus  learn  that  the  proper  ^^8*  *"*" 
place  to  insert  burdens  upon  grants  is  in  the  dispositive  clause,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  description,  the  description 
being  the  only  previous  part  of  the  sasine,  where  the  burden  can  be 
specified  in  conformity  with  the  schedule.     Lastly,  we  have 

(5.)  Hie  testinq-clause. — It  contains  no  date,  and  thus  declares  Tbstwci- 
emphatically  the  immateriality  of  any  date  but  that  of  registration.  »©  date. 
The  way  in  which  the  schedule  is  printed  does  not  indicate  that  the 
number  of  pages  is  to  be  inserted  ;  but  as  the  reference  to  preceding 
pages  must  necessarily  be  omitted  when  there  is  but  one  page,  so  it  is 
not  incompetent  to  insert  the  number  of  pages,  and  this  ought  to  be 
done. 

A  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Amction  of  the  witnesses.  Function  op 
Formerly  they  were  witnesses,  in  terms  of  the  Act  1686,  to  the  giving  uhder^^ 
of  sasine,  and  so  they  were  required  to  subscribe  every  leaf     Now,  ^^^m. 
by  the  terms  of  the  testing-clause  in  the  schedule,  they  are  witnesses 
only  to  the  subscription  of  the  notary.     It  is  true,  that,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  his  signature  comprises  the  act  of  giving  infeft- 
ment, and  it  might  be  contended  that  they  are  in  that  view  still 
witnesses  to  the  giving  of  sasina     General  practice,  which  is  under- 
stood, however,  not  to  be  uniform,  has  adopted  the  view,  that  the 
witnesses  attest  only  the  subscription,  and  that  their  subscription, 
therefore,  is  not  necessary  upon  any  but  the  last  page.     It  would 
have  been  desirable  that  this  point  had  been  clearly  settled  by  the  Act. 

Registraiion  of  new  instrument — The  provisions  of  the  Statute  for  Registration 
the  recording  of  sasines  are  very  important.     The  instrument  may  be  !^^iJSra^BTT*fl 
recorded  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  party  in  whose  favour  it  i-wb. 
has  been  expede.   This  privilege  appears  to  apply  only  to  instruments 
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in  the  form  here  prescribed.  It  is  to  ^^  every  such  instrument  of 
"  scLsine."  If  in  any  case,  therefore,  a  sasine  should  be  taken  in  the 
old  form,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  have  it  registered  within  sixty 
days.  The  character  of  the  registration,  as  truly  the  essential  act  of 
infeftment,  is  strongly  marked  by  the  provision,  that  it  can  only  be 
recorded  during  the  life  of  the  party.  Formerly,  registration  after 
the  party's  death  was  competent  and  effectual,  if  within  sixty  days  of 
the  date  of  the  sasine.  Here,  then,  along  with  a  great  apparent  ex- 
tension, we  have  in  this  respect  an  important  contingent  restriction 
of  the  time  of  registration ;  and,  as  the  unlooked-for  death  of  the 
party  may  preclude  the  possibility  of  completing  the  infeftment  by 
registration,  ordinary  prudence  strongly  urges  it  as  a  rule,  that  in 
every  instance  it  should  be  recorded  instantly  after  subscription. 
Date  op  w-  The  declaration  of  the  3d  section,  that  the  date  of  presentment 

8TRITMWT. 

and  entry  set  forth  on  the  instrument  by  the  keeper  of  the  record 
shall  be  taken  to  be  its  date,  is  deserving  of  very  serious  consideration. 
Under  the  principles  pleaded  and  apparently  sustained  in  the  case  of 

89tpra,  p.  684.  Qibson-Craig,  the  date  and  fact  of  registration  were  held  to  depend 
upon  the  entry  in  the  minute-book,  as  containing  the  joint-declara- 
tion of  the  keeper  and  the  party  presenting  it ;  and  gross  error  in  the 
attestation  of  the  keeper,  was,  therefore,  disregarded.     This  enact- 

Efpect  or        ment,  however,  gives  to  the  certificate  a  much  more  important  place 

KKEPEK  8  CER*  '  ^  &  a 

TipicATK.         than  formerly ;  and  errors  in  it  could  not  now  be  held  to  be  immaterial^ 
since  it  has  the  statutory  effect  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  instrument 
Doubtful  questions  might  thus  arise  in  the  event  of  a  discrepancy 
between  the  minute-book  and   the  attestation;  and  an  important 
question  also  would  be,  whether  the  attestation  forms  a  part  of  the 
sasine,  so  as  to  give  it  the  protection  of  the  Act  regarding  erasures. 
These  considerations  enforce  very  strongly  the  duty  of  the  practitioner 
in  seeing  that  the  attestation  corresponds  with  the  minute-book  and 
record,  and  is  in  itself  regular  and  entire. 
Old  Acjts  hot       In  reviewing  the  enactments  of  the  new  Act,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
sT^g'v'cr"^    generally  that  it  does  not  in  terms  rescind  any  of  the  previous  Statutes 
c.  35.  regarding  sasines.    It  operates  by  permitting  and  making  lawful  new 

forms  and  instruments  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  those  prescribed 
by  the  older  Statutes,  and  which  might  yet  be  effectually  practised 
since  they  are  not  expressly  abolished,  though  virtually  superseded  by 
the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  the  new  forms.  There  being  thus 
no  rescissory  terms,  the  previous  statutory  rules  still  subsist  in  so  far 
as  new  observances  have  not  been  allowed  in  the  room  of  some  of  them. 
As  regards  registration,  therefore,  we  must  still  select  the  competent 
register,  and  have  the  instrument  entered  in  the  minute-book  by  a 
joint  declaration  specifying  the  day  and  hour  of  presentment  It 
must  still  be  engrossed  in  its  due  order  in  the  record,  and  any  mate- 
rial error  there  will  still  produce  effects  as  fatal  as  formerly.     The 
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principal  sasine  must  still  be  produced,  when  challenged  as  fraudulent ; 
and,  with  regard  to  a  sasine  not  recorded  during  the  party's  life,  it 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  objections  as  one  formerlj  omitted  to  be 
registered  within  sixtj  days  of  its  date. 

This  Statute  has  now  directly  sanctioned  what  was  formerly  ob-  Expsdino  new 
served  in  practice,  viz.,  that,  in  case  of  error  or  defect  in  an  instru-  ™BRE*Tt^MER 
ment  of  sasine  or  in  recording  it,  a  new  instrument  may  be  made  ohe  defective. 
and  recorded,  and  have  full  effect  from  the  date  of  recording,  as  if 
there  had  been  none  previous.     Of  course,  in  availing  ourselves  of 
this  remedy,  it  will  be  prudent  to  ascertain  that  the  error  is  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  justify  the  expeding  of  a  second  sasine ;  and,  if 
it  should  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rest  the 
title  exclusively  upon  the  second  sasine,  lest,  as   in  the  case  of 
Carnegie,  the  first  one  should  be  found  to  be  valid,  and  the  second,  Supra,  p.  578. 
therefore,  inept; 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  advert  to  what  was  formerly  said 
on  the  subject  of  stamp-duties,  and  to  refer  again  to  the  case  of 
Mackintosh  v.  Orant,  12th  May  1831,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  hav-  9  S.  583. 
ing  a  separate  stamp  or  series  of  stamps  for  each  warrant,  when  the  in- 
feftment  given  by  virtue  of  them  is  contained  in  the  same  instrument. 

Sasine  pbopriis  MANiBua — We  have  a  remnant  of  the  proper  inves-  Sasiwe  proprtw 
titure  (i.e.,  of  sasine  bestowed  by  the  superior's  personal  act  upon  the  ^^anibus  armn 
ground)  in  the  sasine  propriis  manibvs.  By  the  former  practice  this 
might  take  place  either  where  there  was  a  separate  antecedent  war- 
rant, or  without  it.  When  there  was  a  previous  warrant,  the  instru- 
ment differed  from  that  ordinarily  used  in  bearing  the  appearance  of 
the  superior  himself,  instead  of  his  baillie ;  and,  when  this  mode  of 
infeftment  was  contemplated,  it  was  unnecessary  to  insert  a  precept 
in  the  charter,  there  being  no  need  of  a  warrant  to  the  superior's 
baillie  to  do  what  he  was  to  do  himself.  If  the  charter,  however, 
did  contain  a  warrant,  then  it  was  unnecessary  to  insert  it  in  the 
instrument  In  so  far  as  concerns  sasines  propriis  manibus,  where 
there  is  an  antecedent  warrant,  these  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
superseded  by  the  recent  Statute. 

But  this  modification  of  the  instrument  has  been  chiefly  used  for 
the  purpose  of  constituting  or  securing  provisions  by  husbands  to 
their  wives,  or  parents  to  their  children ;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  still  be  practised.  It  has 
indeed  been  said,  that  sasines  propriis  manibiLs  appear  nowto  be  incom-  Alexander's 
potent  But  that  observation  overlooks  the  nature  of  the  Infeftment  Analysis,  p.  21. 
Act,  which,  though  it  introduces  a  new  form,  does  not  abolish  the  old. 
That  Statute,  however,  expressly  refers  only  to  sasines  proceeding 
upon  prior  written  warrants;  and  when  sasine,  therefore,  is  to  be 
given  propriis  manibitSf  it  must  be  done  according  to  the  old  form. 

38 
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But  it  is  to  be  kept  in  Tiew,  that,  when  there  is  no  sepanto 
warrant,  a  mere  notarial  instrument  cannot  operate  a  transfer  of 
property.  Such  an  instrument  is  the  assertion  only  of  the  notaiy ; 
and  the  grantor  of  the  infeftment  cannot  be  divested  without  his  own 
written  act  Accordingly,  various  cases  will  be  found  noted  in  the 
Dictionary,  in  which  sasines  propriia  manibus  were  rejected,  because 
proceeding  upon  no  written  warrant  of  the  g^nter.  The  last  of  these 
cases  is  Kivg  ▼.  Chalmers^  1 5th  November  1682.  This  report  also 
shows,  how  the  want  of  a  separate  antecedent  warrant  may  be  sup- 
plied, viz.,  by  the  subscription  of  the  grantor  upon  the  sasine  itsdf 
This  subscription,  though  operating  as  an  alienation,  is  effectual, 
though  not  attested  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  solemnities ; 
KUMe  V.  jRoss,  4th  December  1804  In  the  subsequent  case  of  An- 
derson^ however,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  objection 
that  the  signature  was  unattested  was  regarded  by  Lord  Nbwtov 
as  entitled  to  some  weight,  and  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  to 
obviate  question  by  inserting  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  an 
attestation  that  the  grantor  subscribed  it  according  to  the  solemnities. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  instrument  in  this  form  is  the 
clause  of  delivery,  which  bears,  that  the  grantor,  "  ex  propriis  euis 
**  manibus,  gave  and  delivered*'  liferent  (or  heritable)  state  and  sasine^ 
etc.  These  words,  however,  or  English  words  of  the  same  import,  are 
not  essential,  and  the  sasine  will  be  sustained,  provided  it  bear  the 
presence  of  the  granter,  and  delivery  by  him ;  Anderson  v.  Thomson 
or  Anderson,  3lst  January  1828«  When  the  sasine  is  granted  in 
satisfaction  of  a  previous  obligation,  the  marriage-contract  or  other 
deed  containing  such  obligation  should  be  narrated ;  but  the  decision 
last  cited  shows,  that  a  provision  to  a  wife  may  be  effectually  secured 
in  this  way  by  a  solvent  granter  for  a  reasonable  amount,  although 
there  be  no  previous  obligation. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  sasines  propriis  manibus  are 
not  protected  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  iv.  cap.  33,  which  exempts 
sasines  from  challenge  on  the  ground  of  erasure.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  expressly  excepted  from  that  Statute,  and  justly  so,  inas- 
much as  the  sasine  propriis  man^ms  is  not  like  other  sasines,  merely  an 
attestation  of  the  delivery  of  possession,  but  is  by  its  nature  an  act  of 
alienation,  and  embraces  in  itself  the  warrant  as  well  as  the  deliveiy. 

[Mode  of  Infeftment  under  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Acts  lS5Sand  1860. 

The  instrament  of  sasine  has  l)een  virtually  superseded  by  the  mode  of 
completing  the  vassal's  investiture  introduced  by  this  Statute. 

By  the  Ist  section,  it  is  provided,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary,  after  Ist 
October  1858,  to  expede  and  record  an  instrument  of  sasine  on  any  con- 
veyance of  lands,  but  that  the  conveyance  may  itself  be  recorded  in  the 
appropriate  regfister  of  sasines ;  and  it  is  declared  that  the  conveyance  being 
presented  for  registration  with  a  warrant  of  registration,  and  being  so  re- 
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corded  witb  such  warrant,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  CoKYBrAKoit 
conTeyanoe  so  recorded  had  been  followed  by  an  instrument  of  sasine  duly  ^^^  wbelp  bb 
expede,  and  recorded  at  the  date  of  recording  the  conveyance,  according  to  warrant  of 
the  former  law  and  practice.  regibtratioh. 

While,  therefore,  the  expeding  of  the  instrument  of  sasine  is  no  longer 
necessary,  the  theory  still  is,  that  sasine  is  actually  delivered  ;  the  construc- 
tive infeftment  introduced  by  the  Act  being  a  mere  equivalent  to  actual 
delivery  of  sasine,  and  the  publication  of  it  by  a  recorded  instrument 

The  first  requisite  to  be  noticed  is 

The  Warrant  of  Begtstratian. — The  form  of  the  warrant  is  given  in  a  Wabrakt  of 
schedule  annexed  to  the  Act.  The  Act  specifies  the  requirements  of  the  R^oistbatioh. 
warrant.  These  are — (1.)  The  warrant  must  be  written  upon  the  charter. 
It  may  be  written  at  the  end,  or  on  the  back,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  deed ; 
bnt  it  would  be  insufficient  to  indorse  the  warrant  upon  any  separate  writing, 
although  referred  to  in  and  stitched  up  with  the  deed,  such  as  an  inventory 
of  title  deeds,  a  ratification,  or  the  like.  If  the  deed  has  been  recorded  in  a 
public  register,  the  warrant  may  be  written  on  an  official  extract.  (2.)  The 
warrant  must  be  ''in,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  form  of"  the  schedule. 
It  is  most  important  to  keep  this  provision  in  view  ;  the  Act  being  merely 
permissive,  it  is  necessary  that  its  requirements  should  be  rigidly  complied 
with,  and  a  warrant  of  registration  differing  in  any  material  and  unnecessary 
degree  from  the  form  set  forth  in  the  schedule,  would  in  all  probability  prove 
faXal  to  the  registration.  Upon  this  point,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  case  of  Thomson  v.  M^CrummerCs  Trustees^  1st  18  D.  470 ; 
February  1856,  was  decided.  In  this  case,  the  omission  of  one  of  the  minute  ^1^^^  P*  ^^^* 
requirements  of  a  Statute,  which  was  merely  permissive,  was  held  fatal  to 
a  deed,  which  was  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  regular.  (3.)  It  must 
specify  the  name  and  designation  of  the  vassal.  Although  the  Act  makes 
no  mention  of  the  designation,  yet  that  is  required  to  be  inserted  by  the  form 
of  the  schedule :  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  name  and  designation 
inserted  in  the  warrant  correspond  with  those  contained  in  the  charter. 
(4.)  It  is  to  be  dgned  by  the  vassal  or  his  agent,  but  it  is  not  required  that 
the  warrant  should  be  holograph  of  the  subscriber.  Although  the  party 
signs  the  warrant  himself  it  is  still  necessary  that  he  insert  his  name  and 
designation  in  the  body  of  the  warrant.  Where  the  warrant  is  signed  by 
the  agent  of  the  party,  attention  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  agent's 
designation  corresponds  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
schedule ;  and  the  subscription  ought  to  be  that  of  an  individual  agent  and 
not  of  a  firm,  as  in  framing  the  enactment  and  relative  schedule,  the  singular 
number  only  has  been  used.  After  the  signature  and  designation  of  the 
agent,  the  words  of  the  schedule  are  to  be  inserted,  specifying  his  authority ; 
and  where  there  are  more  names  than  one  in  the  warrant,  they  must  all  be 
recapitulated  here. 

Where  the  charter  contains  a  clause  of  direction,  which  it  is  intended  should  24  &  25  Vict, 
be  acted  upon,  reference  to  the  clause  must  be  made  in  the  warrant  of  regis-  ^'      '  ^ 
tratioOf  which  will  then  be  in  the  form  of  Schedule  E,  annexed  to  the  Act  of  ^j^^oss 
1860.     In  the  absence  of  such  a  reference  in  the  warrants,  the  conveyance  is,  of  dibectioh. 
by  the  Statute,  directed  to  be  engrossed  in  the  register  as  if  it  had  contained 
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no  clause  of  direction.  The  conyeyanoe  on  being  presented  and  recorded  in 
terms  of  the  clanae  of  direction,  is  declared  to  have  the  same  force  and  efieet 
as  if  a  notarial  instmment  containing  the  part  or  parts  of  the  convejanoe  re- 
ferred to  in  the  warrant  had  been  dnly  expede  and  recorded  in  favonr  of  the 
party  on  whose  bebalf  the  conveyance  is  presented. 

It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  where  the  conveyance  is  in  iavoor  of  more  than 
one  party,  that  registration  on  behalf  of  one  does  not  in  any  way  operate  as 
infeftment  on  behalf  of  those  not  named  in  the  warrant 

The  Act  of  i860,  repealing  the  31st  section  of  the  Act  of  1858,  provides 
that  where  any  error  or  defect  has  occurred  in  the  recording  of  any  convey- 
ance or  warrant  of  registration,  it  shall  be  competent  of  new  to  record  the 
conveyance  with  the  original  or  a  new  warrant  of  registration  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  snch  new  recording  is  declared  from  the  date  thereof  to 
bave  the  same  effect  as  if  no  previous  recording  had  taken  place.* 

Infeftment  by  Notarial  Instrument  where  conveyance  for  further  uses. — 
Where  the  conveyance  is  for  further  purposes  and  objects,  such  as  a 
marriage-contract,  deed  of  trust,  or  deed  of  settlement,  instead  of  recording 
the  whole  deed,  the  Act  declares  it  to  be  competent  and  sufficient  to  expede 
and  record  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  a  notarial  instrument,  which 
is  to  be  '*  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form"  of  schedule  (B)  annexed  to 
the  Act  The  notarial  instrument  is  to  set  forth  generally  the  nature  of  the 
deed,  and  to  contain  at  length  those  portions  of  the  deed  by  which  the  lands 
are  conveyed,  and  by  which  real  burdens,  conditions,  or  limitations  are  im- 
posed. A  similar  provision  is  made  by  the  same  section,  for  the  case  where 
a  deed  conveys  separate  lands  or  separate  interests  in  the  same  lands,  to  the 
same  or  different  persons. 

It  consists  of  four  clauses  :^-(l.)  The  production  of  the  warrant  to  the 
notary  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  instrument  is  ex- 
pede, as  in  the  introductory  clause  of  the  instmment  of  sasine,  authoriised  by 
the  Act  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  35.  In  the  instrument  of  sasine  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  date  of  the  warrant  as  set  forth  in  the  precept  of  sasine  subsequently 
inserted  ;  but  in  the  new  form  of  notarial  instrument,  the  date  of  the  war- 
rant is  set  forth  in  the  introductory  description  of  the  deed,  the  precept  of 
sasine,  although  the  conveyance  contained  such  a  clause,  not  being  inserted 
in  the  instrument.  (2.)  The  narrative  of  the  dispositive  clause  of  the  con- 
veyance, including  the  description  of  the  lands,  and  a  recital  of  or  reference 
to  the  burdens,  restrictions,  etc.,  if  any,  imposed  on  the  grant  (3.)  A  clause 
setting  forth  that  the  instrument  is  taken  in  the  hands  of  the  notary  by  the 
person  in  whose  favour  it  is  expedd ;  the  clause  being  in  these  terms : — 
'*  Whereupon  this  instrument  is  taken  by  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  hands  of  G. 
''  H.  {insert  name  and  designation  of  notary-public),  in  terms  of  the  l^tles  to 


*  The  words  of  the  Act  do  not  aeem  to  cover  the  case  of  error  in  the  warrant  itself. 
Howeyer,  if  the  defect  be  snch  as  to  prove  fatal  to  the  registration,  then  the  conveyanoe  is 
in  the  same  position  as  if  it  had  not  been  recorded,  or  aa  a  charter  followed  bj  an  inept  in- 
stmment of  sasine ;  and  as  on  such  a  charter  a  new  instmment  maj  be  expede  in  virtue  of 
the  inezhausted  precept,  so  a  conveyance  recorded  with  a  defective  warrant  may  be  recorded 
a  second  time  with  a  new  warrant,  the  former  registration  not  having  the  effect  of  sasine 
following  the  deed. 
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^*  L»aiid  (ScotlaDd)  Act,  1858."    It  will  be  observed  that  in  tbis  clause  tbe 

name  and  designation  of  tbe  notary  are  expressly  required  ;  and  any  omission 

in  tbis  respect  migbt  prove  fatal  to  the  instrument ;  and  (4.)  A  testing-clause 

**  as  in  instrument  of  sasine"  without  a  date.     The  remark  upon  tbe  clauses 

of  tbe  new  instrument  of  sasine,  which  are  similar  to  the  clauses  in  the  Supra^  p.  588, 

notarial  instrument,  are  equally  applicable.  *^^* 

Where  a  notarial  instrument  is  ezpede  upon  a  conveyance  containing  a  §  3. 
clause  of  direction,  the  Act  of  1858  provides  that  no  part  or  parts  of  the  con- 
veyance directed  to  be  recorded  shall  be  omitted  from  such  instrument. 

Tbe  provisions  of  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  rv.  c.  33,  which  exempt  instru-  Act  6  &  7 
ments  of  sasine  from  challenge  on  the  ground  of  erasure  made  previous  to  re-  W'^^"^-  °-  33» 
cording,  are,  by  section  33  of  the  Titles  Act  of  1858,  extended  to  notarial  Notjuiial  In- 
instmments  expede  under  the  latter  Statute.     The  exemption,  however,  st^umknts, 
does  not  apply  to  conveyances.  p.  573. 

All  conveyances,  with  the  warrants  of  registration  thereon,  and  all  notarial  Chartebs  hay 
instruments  authorized  to  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasiues,  may  be  re-  ®"  »boorded 
corded  at  any  time  in  the  life  of  the  party  on  whose  behalf  the  same  are  life  of  partt. 
presented.    The  date  of  entry  in  the  minute-book  is  held  to  be  the  date  of  21  &  22  Vict. 
registration  ;  and  this  date  being  declared  equivalent  to  the  date  of  instru-  ^*  ^^'  ^  ^^' 
ments  of  sasine,  according  to  the  previous  law  and  practice,  is,  therefore,  the 
date  of  infeftment.     Extracts  of  such   recorded  conveyances,  warrants  of  ErrRAcn  of 
registration,  and  notarial  instruments,  shall,  it  is  declared,  make  faith  in  all  Recorded  coh- 

.        ,.,  ,  ,     ,  .  ,  ,  VBYAMCBB  TO 

cases  in  like  manner  as  tbe  recorded  conveyances  or  instruments  themselves,  make  faith. 
except  where  the  same  shall  be  offered  to  be  improven. 

Section  20  of  the  Act  of  1858  provides,  that  nothing  contained  in  the  Act  Forms  adtho- 
shall  prevent  the  constitution,  transmission,  or  completion  of  land  rights,  by  """^  "*  ^^ 
the  forms  in  use  prior  to  the  passing  thereof.]  txyb. 

IIL  Effect  of  the  Feudal  Investiture,  and  of  Conditions  in- 

SEBTBD  IN  IT. 

The  charter  and  sasine,  which  we  have  now  examined,  constitute 
the  feudal  investiture,  and  establish  the  relation  of  superior  and  vassal 
The  rights  resulting  to  the  respective  parties  from  that  relation  we 
have  already  examined,  when  we  found  that  the  dominium  directum 
or  dominium  eminens  embraces  the  feudal  duties  rendered  by  personal 
service  or  payment  of  grain  or  money,  with  casualties  or  incidental 
payments  arising  upon  certain  contingencies ;  while  the  dominium 
utile  consists  in  the  absolute  property  and  profitable  use  of  the  feu, 
subject  to  these  reserved  rights  of  the  superior. 

From  the  principles  already  traced,  it  results,  that  by  granting  a  Supkbior  hot 
charter  and  sasine  the  superior  is  not  divested,  although  a  dependent  pj^^  by 
estate  is  thereby  created.     His  right  continues^  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  orahting  feu- 
given  up  by  the  grant  of  the  dominiumi  utile.     If  the  granter  of  the  "®"^* 
feu  is  himself  a  vassal,  then  he  remains  the  vassal  of  his  own  superior, 
and  upon  his  death  his  heir  will  be  entered  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  description  of  the  lands,  as  if  no  subordi- 
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nate  feu  had  been  granted.    The  superior,  therefore,  after  granting 

Superior  may  the  feu,  can  exercise  all  acts  of  proprietorship  against  every  party, 

a*to7"  except  the  vassal  or  those  deriving  right  from  them.     Of  this  there  is 

M.  13787.        an  illustration  in  Laird  of  Lagg  v.  His  Tenants,  19th  November  1624, 

where  the  superior  was  found  entitled  to  remove  tenants  who  could 

not  show  that  their  possession  was  derived  from  a  vassal     In  a  recent 

case  the  superior  has  been  found  entitled  to  challenge  encroachments 

and  operations  of  third  parties  injurious  to  the  feu,  whether  the  vassal 

13  D.  647.        interferes  or  not ;  Marquis  o/Breadalbane  v.  CampbeUy  12th  Febni- 

arj  1851.     And  the  continued  subsistence  of  the  superior's  right  is 

strikingly  shown  by  this,  that  his  title  may  eventually  become  again 

Sdperior's       ii^Q  i{i\q  q{  ii^Q  domvnivmvMle — ^as,  in  the  case  of  his  acquiring  right 

AGAIN  BBcoMB   to  tho  fcu,  but  posscssiug  afterwards  upon  the  nobler  title.      The  in- 

TiTLE  OF  PRO-    fonor  titlo  will  in  these  circumstances,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  be 

worked  off  by  the  negative  prescription,  and  the  property  being  thus 
absorbed  in  the  superiority,  the  superior's  title  will  again  comprehend 
the  dominium  utile.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  rights  have  been 
granted  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  affecting  the  superiority,  the 
Superior  mat  superior  is  entitled  to  call  for  production  of  such  rights.  This  was 
ROT."  ^^^®  formerly  by  an  action  of  showing  the  holding  ;  now  it  is  accom- 

plished by  reduction  improbation.     The  superior  may  also  sell  the 
dominium  directum  ;  but,  as  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  the  dis- 
position of  superiority,  his  power  of  selling  is  subject  to  certain  limi- 
tations, necessary  to  protect  the  vassal's  right. 
Va88al*8  eiott     On  the  other  hand,  by  the  charter  and  sasine  the  vassal  obtains  the 
wque  ad  cen-    real  property  of  the  g^nt,  embracing  all  that  is  expressed  in  it^  or 
trum.  which  the  law  determines  to  be  his,  and  in  particular  embracing  sD 

that  is  above  and  all  that  is  below  ground,  a  coslo  usque  ad  oentnan^ 
or,  as  it  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  formulary  of  Brissonius,  to  which 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  "  ah  infimo  solo  ad  usque  oak 
**  subsellium  cum  ipso  etiam  coelo  cumque  terras  vniis  cUque  periwM 
''  infemisque"  His  right  being  real,  it  excludes  all  incomplete  per- 
M.  2902.  sonal  diligence,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  W^ter  v.  Danaldscm, 

13  th  July  1780,  where  a  sasine  was  preferred  to  a  prior  arrestment 
The  vassal  possesses  the  right  of  disposal,  which  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  property,  and  he  may  sell  the  feu  in  whole  or  in  aeparste 
portions,  as  he  thinks  fit 
Vabsal  per.         But,  although  the  charter  is  by  its  form  a  unilateral  deed,  it  has 

SOEALLT  LIABLE   .-  n*      .         f  x        i  i  .  i     t  i»    -^  •    i      ^i 

FOR  FBu-DUTiBB  tuc  efioct  of  a  mutual  contract,  and,  by  acceptance  of  it  with  the 
TiLLAHOTHER    ckusc,  " rsddendo  inde  annuatim''  the  vassal  becomes  personally 

RECEIVED 

liable  for  the  feu -duties,  and  he  remains  so  even  after  he  has  sold  the 

M.  4195.  lands,  until  the  purchaser  is  received  by  the  superior ;  WaUace  v. 

Ferguson,  29th  June  1739."^    It  was  once  supposed,  that  the  vassal 

might  liberate  himself  by  renouncing,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  feudal 

*  See  suprOf  note,  p.  552. 
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language,  refusing  the  feu ;  and  this  was  attempted  in  Hunter  v.  Boog^  13  S.  205 ; 
1  6th  December  1834.     But  the  Court  held,  that  the  feudal  doctrine  l^*  ^  ^• 
of  refutation  applied  only  to  proper  benefida,  and  not  to  feu-holdings, 
'^vhere  there  is  a  mutual  onerous  consideration — that  the  vassal,  there- 
fore, could  not  renounce — ^and  that  the  superior  was  entitled  to  decree 
of  perpetual  liability  against  him. 

While  the  consequences  of  the  feudal  relation  are  such  as  we  have  Rbsertatioms 
described,  when  the  grant  is  made  in  the  general  terms  which  we  "^  8u^»"o«- 
liave  reviewed,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  that  relation,  that  the  rights 
resulting  from  it  should  in  every  case  be  inflexibly  the  same.     The 
superior  may  reserve  to  himself  rights  affecting  the  dominium  utile. 
The  description  determines  the  extent  of  the  feu,  and  whatever  is 
beyond  the  limits  described  continues  with  the  superior,  because  it  is 
not  CQUveyed.     But  he  may  also  retain  to  himself  by  exception  or 
reservation  portions  of  the  subject  conveyed,  which,  without  such 
reservation,  would  pass  to  the  vassal.    Thus,  he  may  reserve  to  him-  Bbsbrvation 
self  (and  this  is  frequent  in  practice)  the  mines  and  minerals  contained  muiebam.^*^ 
in  the  lands  ;  and,  as  these  are  excepted  both  from  the  transmission, 
and  from  the  warrant  to  infeft  the  vassal,  they  will  continue  vested 
in  the  superior  by  virtue  of  his  own  titla     In  this,  which  is  the  most 
important  reservation  affecting  the  substance  of  the  grant,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  define  with  precision,  whether  the  reservation  is  to  extend 
beyond  coal,  metals,  and  the  other  more  valuable  minerals.   A  reser- 
vation of  the  *'  hail  mines  and  minerals  of  whatever  nature  and  qua- 
^*  lity,''  was  held  not  to  comprehend  a  quarry  of  stone  of  a  rare  quality, 
and  peculiarly  fitted  for  architecture  ;  Menzies  v.  Earl  of  BreaddOxme^  F.  C. 
10th  June  1818  ;  affirmed  l7th  July  1828.     The  same  doctrine  re-  i  Sh.  App.  225. 
ceived  effect  in  Duke  of  Hamilton  y.  BenUey,  29th  June  1841.     IfsD.  1121. 
freestone,  therefore,  or  any  other  mineral  substance  of  the  less  valu- 
able kinds,  is  to  be  reserved,  it  must  be  specified.    When  this  reser- 
vation is  made,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
vassal  by  the  use  of  it,  to  stipulate  for  payment  to  him  and  his  tenants 
of  damages  occasioned  to  the  surface  by  digging,  transportation,  etc., 
such  damages  being  due  without  stipulation.     In  Duke  ofArgyle  v.  m.  6573. 
Feuara  ofSheardale,  21st  November  1788,  there  being  no  stipulation 
to  that  effect,  the  superior  was  found  not  entitled  to  work  reserved 
minerals  without  liability  for  surface  damages.     A  right  to  work  and 
transport  minerals,  however,  and  to  do  everything  necessary  there- 
anent,  on  paying  surface  damages,  gives  no  right  to  take  from  the 
land  materials  to  make  roads  for  transporting  what  is  worked ;  JTar-  5  S.  307. 
roufar*8  Trustees  v.  Erskine,  6th  February  1827.     Therefore,  power  to 
take  stones,  and  other  materials  not  falling  within  the  principal  re- 
servation, must  be  specially  reserved,  in  order  to  give  the  right.* 

*  A  claiue  in  a  feu-contract,  reserving  to  the  Buperior  liberty  to  search  and  dig  for  stone 
quarries  and  for  coal  in  the  lands  feued,  and  to  win  coals  and  stones  therein,  was  held  not  to 
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CoirmTiom  iv       Besides  reservations  affecting  the  substance  of  the  property,  the 
»0f»uob'       superior  may  insert  any  lawiful  conditions,  calculated  to  secure  to 

himself  rights  and  privileges  connected  with  the  grant    These  may 

be  of  various  kinds  suited  to  different  objects — e.^.,  the  grant  may  be 

burdened  with  a  sum  of  money  payable  to  the  granter.    This  reaer- 

Resekved  bub.  vation  we  shall  examine  in  treating  of  heritable  securities,  when  it 

MOME^/.  '^^  ^'  ^^^  appear,  that  a  burden  of  this  kind  must  be  specific  in  stating  the 

amount,  and  that,  in  order  to  form  a  real  lien,  and  to  affect  singular 

successors,  it  must  be  expressly  attached  to  the  property,  otherwise  it 

will  form  a  personal  claim  only. 

iMPosrnoM  or       Another  species  of  conditions  consists  in  the  imposition  of  servi- 

uoBT^"^"        tudes,  as  aUius  mm  toUendit  and  lunUwSnu  rum  officimdL    They  must 

also  be  made  real,  in  order  to  be  available  against  third  parties. 

Besides  those  now  mentioned  there  are  other  conditions,  which,  as 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  feudal 
tenure,  fall  properly  to  be  examined  here.     Of  these  there  are  two, 
which  are  frequent  in  practice,  and  have  been  much  discussed. 
Clause  of  pee-     rjij^^  ^^Bt  is  the  clause  of  pre-empHon^  which  is  a  stipulation,  that 
the  vassal  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  sell  without  first  having  made  an 
offer  to  the  superior  at  the  price  proposed  by  another.    This  condition 
has  been  objecte<l  to  as  struck  at  by  the  10th  section  of  20  Geo.  il 
cap.  50,  which,  with  reference  to  clauses  de  non  cdienando  sine  con- 
sensu superiorwin,  dischaiges  all  such  prohibitory  clauses  restraining 
the  power  of  alienation.    But  it  has  never  been  decided,  that  this 
enactment  precludes  the  clause  of  pre-emption.     On  the  contrary, 
M.  2343.         ^iji^t  pl^j^  ^33  repelled  in  Irving,  etc,  v.  Marquis  o/Annandale,  6th 
March  1767 ;  and,  although  a  different  view  was  taken  in  Farguhar- 
M.  voce  ^^        son  V.  Keay,  2d  December  1800,  the  previous  rule  was  resumed  in 
Appi^No.  3.     Preston  Y.Earl  o/IhmdonaUCs  Creditors,  6th  March  1805,  where  a 
M.  voce  "  Per-  separate  obligation  to  make  the  first  offer  to  the  superior  was  held 
""^Ij"*!^       obligatory,  while  the  grantee's  right  continued  personal     A  condi- 
Ko.  2 ;  3  Boss,   tion,  however,  which,  like  this,  is  unfavourable  to  liberty,  is  strictly 
L.  C.  289.        interpreted,  and  will  not  affect  alienations,  made  without  the  supe- 
rior's consent,  which  do  not  fall  precisely  within  its  terms.    So  in 
1  D.  116.         Earl  of  Mar  v.  Ramsay,  28th  November  1838,  a  vassal  with  a  clause 
of  pre-emption  sold  by  auction  with  the  superior's  consent.    The  pur- 
chaser, without  being  infeft,  and  consequently  not  entered  with  the 
superior,  sold  to  another  party  at  a  higher  price,  having  made  no  offer 
to  the  superior.     It  was  held,  that  the  prohibition,  being  by  its  terms 
directed  against  the  vassal,  the  purchaser  who  had  never  become 
vassal  was  not  bound  by  it.     If,  therefore,  parties  holding  by  a  per- 
sonal title  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  restraint,  its  terms  must  be  such 
as  to  embrace  them.     In  considering  this  case,  it  was  treated  as  a 

oomprebend  a  reservation  of  black-band  ironstone,  in  Forth  <lb  Clyde  Kavijfoiion  CbmpoM^ 
11  D.  122.  V.  Wilson  &  Co,,  2l8t  NoTcmber  1848. 
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doubtful  question  by  Lords  Mackenzie  and  Corbhousb^  whether  the 
clause  of  pre-emptiom  strikes  against  every  successive  vassal  through- 
out all  time ;  for  it  was  pleaded,  that  it  affected  only  the  grantee  and 
his  heirs  and  assignees  until  once  infefbment  was  taken  by  heirs  or 
assignees^  and  that  it  did  not  extend  to  vassals  entered  subsequently. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  be  in  a  favourable  position  for  pleading  the 
restriction  against  all  future  acquirers  of  the  feu,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  insert  in  the  clause  express  terms  to  that  effect  In  order  to  be 
effectual  against  singular  successors,  the  clause  of  pre-emption  must 
enter  the  sasine  ;  Gail  v.  MitcheU,  6th  February  1729.  An  obligation  M.  10306. 
of  pre-emption  has  been  held  not  to  strike  at  a  building  lease  for 
nineteen  years,  granted  without  the  superior's  consent ;  Lumsden  v.  5  d.  501. 
Stewart,  4th  February  1843. 

The  second  condition  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the  prohibition  Clause  prohi- 
of  subinfeudation,  which  is  made  by  a  declaration,  that  the  vassal  ""*"^  "^■"'" 
shall  have  no  power  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  feu  to  be  held  of  himself 
or  his  heirs,  or  of  any  other  interjected  superior ;  but  only  to  be  held 
of  and  under  the  grantor.  Although  this  condition  is  naturally  agree- 
able to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  the  competency  of  it  also 
was  doubted  after  the  Statute  of  20  Geo.  11.     Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
condition  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  in  practice,  and  its  validity 
was  discussed  in  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  Dunn,  28th  May  1823,  where  2  s.  341. 
the  prohibition  to  sub-feu  was  held  effectual  by  a  majority  of  the 
Judges.     Upon  appeal,  20th  June  1825,  a  remit  was  made  by  the  1  Wil.  &  Sli. 
House  of  Lords  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Judges.    The  result  ^^^'  ^^^' 
was  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  was^ 
that  the  feu  right  is  qualified  by  such  a  condition — ^that  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  20  Geo.  u.  cap.  50 — ^and  that,  although 
it  does  not  constitute  a  real  burden,  yet  it  is  binding  on  purchasers, 
and  the  superior  is  not  bound  to  receive  them  on  any  other  terms  ^  ^-  ^^9 ; 
than  those  which  he  has  lawfully  stipulated  in  the  contract.    These  291.^' 
opinions  are  reported  4th  March  1828. 

It  is  thus  clear,  that  these  reservations  are  effectual  as  between  the  CoimiTioirs— 
contracting  partiea    How,  then,  shall  the  obligations  which  they  im-  Z^^j^'^^T 
pose  upon  the  vassal  be  extended  against  purchasers,  or  those  who  shall  succEaaou. 
acquire  by  legal  diligence  ?    As  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  a  reservation  of  the  nature  of 
an  obligation  to  do  a  specified  thing,  which  may  be  performed,  and  so 
extinguished  by  one  act,  and  the  reservation,  on  the  other  hand,  which, 
by  its  own  nature,  or  by  its  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  grant,  is 
necessarily  continuous,  and  implies  a  permanent  endurance.    In  the 
former  case,  viz.,  a  reservation  which  can  be  satisfied  by  one  act  of  the 
disponee,  as,  for  instance,  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money — the  reser- 
vation is  accounted  personal  to  him,  and  will  not  be  extended  so  as  to 
affect  singular  successors,  unless,  by  the  clearest  language,  it  be  fixed 
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upon  the  aubjecty  and  made  real :  of  this  we  shall  have  distinct  illustra- 
tions when  we  oome  to  treat  under  heritable  securities  of  reserved  real 
burdens.    But,  when  the  burden  is  one  implying  permanency,  as  a 
limitation  in  the  mode  of  using  the  property,  or  a  prohibition  against 
building,  or  such  reservations  as  we  have  now  treated  of  in  regard  to 
pre-emption  and  subinfeudation,  the  condition  will  attach  to  singular 
successors,  if  clearly  intended  to  affect  them,  although  it  be  not  msde^ 
or  not  capable  of  being  made,  a  real  burden.    And  this  effect  it  pro* 
duces  by  its  own  streng^th  as  a  lawful  condition  stipulated  by  the 
grantor.     Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Clark  y.  City  of  Glaagaw 
Li/s  Assurance  Oo^  20th  June  1850,  where  a  stipulation,  that  the 
vassal  should  keep  houses  constantly  insured  to  a  specified  extent 
against  loss  by  fire,  and  regularly  pay  the  premiums,  was  held,  al- 
though not  made  a  real  burden  on  the  subject,  an  essential  condition 
of  the  right,  transmitting  against  singular  successorB.    The  case  was 
affirmed  on  appeal,  8th  August  1854.    Mr.  Erskine  was  of  opinion, 
that,  notwithstanding  a  prohibition  to  alienate  without  making  the 
first  offer  to  the  grantor,  a  disposition,  without  his  consent,  would  be 
valid,  if  the  vassal's  right  contained  no  irritancy,  that  is,  no  clause 
declaring  acts  done  contrary  to  the  stipulation  to  be  null  and  void. 
But  the  decision  in  Stirling  v.  JoknsUm^  4th  January  1 757,  upon 
which  that  doctrine  is  rested,  has  been  shown  by  Lord  Ivobt,  in  his 
note  to  the  passage,  to  be  imperfectly  reported  ;  and  it  is  agreed  by 
the  most  eminent  lawyers,  that,  while  the  decision  was  correct  in  its 
result,  it  was  placed  upon  an  erroneous  ground.    The  case  was  a  dis> 
position  granted  to  a  stranger  in  the  face  of  a  clause  of  pre-emption 
in  fiivour  of  the  superior  inserted  in  the  charter,  but  not  repeated  in 
the  sasina     The  disponee  admitted  his  knowledge  of  the  clause, 
although  it  did  not  appear  in  the  record  ;  and  Lord  Eames^  who  was 
Ordinary,  reduced  his  right  on  the  ground  of  maia  fides^  upon  which 
Lord  EiLKSRaAH  remarked,  that,  as  he  knew  of  the  condition,  so  he 
knew  that  it  was  ineffectual  in  law,  and,  therefore,  mala  fides  was 
excluded.    The  Court  held,  that  the  condition  being  inserted  in  the 
charter  was  to  be  held  in  eodem  corpore  with  the  iufeftment — a  view 
which  is  untenable,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  charter  does  not 
enter  the  record.    But  they  altered  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  irritancy.    This  doctrine,  however,  is  not  elsewhere  sup- 
ported, and  it  is  repudiated  by  Mr.  Bxll,  Lord  Ivobt,  the  opinions  of 
the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Preston^  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Judges  in  the  case  of  Tailors  of  Aberdeen  v.  CouUs^  3d  August  1840. 
These  views  will  be  found  very  clearly  stated  in  the  opinion  prepared 
by  Lord  Cobehousb  in  this  case,  where  he  shows  also  the  distinction 
between  irritancies  in  entails  and  irritancies  in  other  deeds.     The 
power  of  disposal  is  inherent  in  the  right  of  property  ;  and  it  cannot 
at  common  law  be  absolutely  barred,  but  when  the  prohibition  is  of  a 
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qualified  nature,  it  is  sustained  as  a  condition  of  the  grant ;  and  thus, 
l>efore  1748,  the  clause  de  non  aUencmdo  was  valid,  because  qualified 
bj  the  allowance  to  dispone  with  the  superior's  consent,  and  so  a  clause 
of  irritancy  made  the  deed  void  as  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. But  in  entails  irritancies  stand  entirely  on  the  Statute  1685, 
cap.  22,  and  operate,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  by  a  legal  fiction  dis- 
solving the  grantee's  title  before  his  act  in  contravention  of  the  entail 
is  completed,  so  as  to  render  the  act  void,  not  as  being  inconsistent 
i^ith  the  title,  but  as  flowing  from  one  who  has  no  titla  An  irritancy,  Effect  of 
then,  is  not  requisite  to  render  effectual  a  lawful  condition,  but  the  clause  of 

IRRITAHCT 

clause  of  irritancy  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  rejected.  Although  not 
required  to  make  the  condition  effectual,  it  may  serve  as  a  stringent 
means  of  enforcing  it  Thus,  in  the  case  of  TaUora  of  Aberdeen,  there 
was  a  penalty  of  £100,  if  the  grantee  should  fail  to  erect  houses. 
According  to  the  legal  construction  of  such  clauses,  that  penalty  would 
have  been  restrictable  to  the  amount  of  damages  that  could  be  proved, 
and  this  remedy,  therefore,  might  have  been  troublesome  and  incon- 
venient. But,  besides  the  penalty,  it  was  stipulated  by  a  clause  of 
irritancy,  that  the  grantee  should,  upon  failure,  lose  aJl  right  and 
title,  and  that  the  ground  should,  in  that  event,  revert  to  the  granter. 
This  irritancy  could  have  been  made  effectual  by  declarator,  and  its 
operation  would  have  been  avoided  only  by  performance  before  decree. 

The  test  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined,  whether  a  third  party  Effect  of  con- 
derivine  right  from  the  vassal  is  bound  by  conditions  in  the  irrant,  »™o»8  upon 
vanes  acoordmg  to  the  condition  of  the  title.    As  long  as  the  title 
continues  personal,  it  is  effectual  against  third  parties,  because  they 
must  found  upon  the  personal  title  in  order  to  substantiate  their 
claim,  and  they  cannot  both  plead  the  personal  title  and  repudiate  its 
conditions.    Again,  although  infeftment  may  have  passed  in  favour 
of  the  vassal,  the  conditions  are  valid  as  between  the  superior  and  a 
disponee  whose  title  is  only  personal,  and  who  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  acquire  any  other  right  without  resorting  to  the  superior ;  see  the 
case  of  Campbdl,  already  cited    But  when  the  question  is  about  real  6  S.  679;  tupra, 
rights,  t.0.,  rights  completed  by  sasine,  the  effect  of  conditions  as  against  P*  ^^" 
disponees  and  other  third  parties  depends  upon  the  insertion  of  the 
conditions  in  the  grantee's  sasine,  and  consequently  their  appearance 
upon  the  record.    If  the  condition  does  not  appear  upon  the  record, 
it  is  not  obligatory  upon  third  parties.     But  the  mere  presence  of  a 
condition  in  the  charter  imports  no  obligation  upon  the  vassal  to  insert 
it  in  his  sasine ;  and,  even  if  there  is  added  a  declaration  that  it  shall 
be  inserted,  that  is  not  sufficient,  for  this  declaration  also  may  be 
disregarded  with  impunity.     It  becomes,  therefore,  important  to  Insertior  of 
ascertain  in  what  manner  insertion  in  the  sasine  and  upon  the  record  ^"'^"'iom  in 

^  BA8INE,  HOW 

may  be  secured.     Two  methods  have  been  adopted  to  effect  this : —  secured. 
(1.)  There  is  subjoined  to  the  prohibition  an  irritancy,  declaring  that 
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acts  done  contrary  to  it  shall  be  null  and  void,  and,  after  stipulating 
that  the  condition  shall  be  engrossed  in  the  instrument  of  s&sine,  and 
in  all  future  renovations  of  the  feu  in  favour  of  heiiB  or  dispoueea, 
there  is  added  a  declaration,  that  the  sasines,  conveyances,  or  other 
writs,  in  which  the  conditions  are  not  so  engrossed,  shall  be  null  and 
void,  and  that  the  granter  of  any  right  contrary  to  the  condition  or 
in  which  it  is  not  engrossed,  shall  forfeit  and  amit  his  right  to  the 
subjects,  and  that  this  irritant  and  resolutive  clause  shall  be  engrossed, 
as  well  as  the  condition.  No  Conveyancer  will  think  it  safe  to  dis- 
regard clauses  so  stringent  as  these.  (2.)  Insertion  in  the  sasine  may 
be  rendered  unavoidable,  and  so  secured,  by  making  the  conditions  a 
part  of  the  precept  of  sasin&  At  all  times  this  was  a  good  method 
to  insure  that  the  conditions  should  enter  the  record,  and  it  is  so  now 
more  than  ever,  the  exact  transcription  of  the  precept  into  the  instru- 
ment of  sasine  being  by  the  recent  Infeftment  Act  rendered,  as  we 
have  seen,  matter  of  statutoiy  solemnity. 

[The  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  §  3,  provides  an  easy  and  convenient  mode 
of  BecunDg  the  recording  of  the  conditions  of  the  fen,  namely,  by  inserting  in 
the  charter  a  claase  of  direction  applicable  to  the  portions  of  the  deed  con- 
taining the  conditions.  The  full  transcription  into  the  record  of  the  parts 
directed  to  be  recorded  is  thus  secured ;  for,  although  the  feudal  investiture 
were  completed  by  a  notarial  instrument  instead  of  direct  registration,  the 
instrument,  as  has  been  already  observed,  must  contain  all  tiie  portions  of 
the  deed  referred  to  in  the  clause  of  direction ;  and  as  the  charter  does  not 
now  contain  a  precept  of  sasine,  infeftment  can  be  obtained  only  by  one  of 
these  two  methods.] 

It  is  quite  certain  that  nothing  but  full  insertion  in  the  sasine  will 
suffice.  A  general  reference  was  held  insufficient  against  creditors  or 
singular  successors  in  Duke  of  Argyle  v.  Creditors  of  Barbreck^  1 3th 
February  1 730.  The  necessity  of  full  insertion  is  now  limited,  how- 
ever, to  the  first  sasine,  and,  if  the  conditions  have  once  entered  the 
record  in  an  instrument  of  sasine  or  of  resignation  ad  remanenHani^ 
then,  by  the  6th  section  of  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  them  as  contained  in  such  instrument,  which  is  to  be 
described  by  the  name  of  the  party  in  whose  favour  it  was  passed, 
the  register  in  which  it  is  recorded,  and  the  date  of  registration ;  and 
such  reference  is  declared  equivalent  to,  and  to  have  the  same  legal 
effect  as,  full  insertion.  Inconsistent  Statutes  are  repealed  so  as  to 
make  this  enactment  effectual. 


See  p.  641. 
23  &  24  Vict 
c.  148,  §  31. 


[By  the  Slst  section  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act  1860,  it  is  made  competent 
to  refer  to  the  conditions  and  qualifications  of  the  grant  as  set  forth  at  full 
length  in  any  recorded  "conveyance"  or  "notarial  instrument,"  or  in  the 
several  writs  falling  under  these  terms  by  the  interpretation  clause  of  the 
Act ;  and  each  reference  is  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  the  full  insertion  of 
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tbe  conditions,  etc.,  in  the  conveyance  or  other  deed  or  instrument  in  which 
such  reference  occurs.] 

In  order  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  superior,  it  is  important  that  Cohdition 
infeftment  should  pass  in  favour  of  the  vassal,  because,  if  he  shall  die  r^^b^aoent 
without  being  infeft,  the  feu  will  not  be  in  non-entry,  and  the  casual-  shall  expkdb 
ties  of  superiority  will  not  be  exigible,  the  heir  having  it  in  his  power  ^**'**'**^*''*'- 
to  obtain  infeftment  by  connecting  himself  with  the  unexecuted 
precept  in  the  open  charter  without  going  to  the  superior.     In 
order  to  guard  themselves  against  this  risk,  as  well  as  to  insure  in- 
sertion of  the  conditions  in  the  instruments  of  sasine,  a  condition  is 
sometimes  inserted  that  the  infeftments  in  favour  of  the  vassals  shall 
be  prepared  and  passed  by  the  superior's  own  agent.     This  point  was 
first  discussed  in  Stewart  v.  Bumside,  1 2th  November  1 794,  where  BelVs  Folio 
the  condition  was  not,  express,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  vassal  m^so^tJ  ' 
should  pay  the  expense  of  the  charter  and  of  the  other  writs  neces- 
sary at  entering.     Infeftment  was  taken  by  the  superior's  agent  in 
favour  of  the  vassal,  but  without  his  authority.     This  was  ingeniously 
defended  upon  the  analogy  of  the  pares  curice,  in  which  everything 
was  done  by  the  superior,  and  also  on  the  ground  that,  unless  the 
grantee  were  infeft,  there  would  be  no  power  to  compel  an  entry  at 
his  death,  declarator  of  non-entry  being  incompetent  where  there 
has  not  been  a  vassal.     But  the  Court  held  that  the  superior's  agent 
had  no  claim  to  the  expenses,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  vassal,  and  observed  that  his  pleas  had  no  foundation 
in  law  or  practice,  and  that  the  charter  being  in  favour  of  assignees, 
the  grantee  was  clearly  entitled  to  assign  the  unexecuted  precept — 
a  right  which  would  be  defeated  by  his  infeftment     In  Bell's  Com-  i.  p  26. 
mentaries  it  is  said  that  in  one  case,  Macritchie,  21st  January  1801, 
the  Court,  on  the  ground  of  professional  usage,  gave  effect  to  a  con- 
dition that  infeftment  should  be  taken  by  the  superior's  agent ;  and 
a  condition  with  an  irritancy  attached  to  it,  that  the  superior's  agent 
should  write  the  disposition  and  infeftment  in  every  transmission  of 
the  feu,  was  supported  by  an  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Judges 
in  the  case  of  Campbell,  already  cited.    But  it  was  strongly  objected 
to  by  the  minority,  who  held  it  as  objectionable  **  as  if  it  were  stipu- 
lated that  the  vassal  should  always  come  to  Glasgow  by  a  particular 
coach,  or  employ  a  tailor,  butcher,  baker,  or  doctor  to  be  named  by 
"  the  superior."    The  case  of  Campbell  was  settled  by  compromise, 
the  superior  having  become  satisfied,  it  is  understood,  that  it  was 
not  truly  for  his  interest  to  insist  upon  such  conditions ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Gillies,  who  maintained 
the  invalidity  of  such  conditions,  was  noticed  by  Lord  BaouaHABf, 
in  the  first  review  of  Tailors  of  Aberdeen,  as  having  met  with  no  i  Wil.  &  Sb. 
answer.     And  in  the  second  review  of  that  case  the  stipulation  is    ^^'  ^^' 


it 
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2  Sh.  &  MTi.  viewed  unfavourably  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  being  regarded  as 
App.  eeo.        similar  to  an  astriction  to  the  superior's  smithy,  which,  having  in  one 

case  been  sustained  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  the  Court  of  Session 
M.  14537.        allowed  the  judgment  to  be  advocated  ;  Teaman  v.  Orawfard,  ISth 

December  1 770. 

Co^mrnoin  nr  These  are  reservations  in  favour  of  the  superior.  On  the  other 
FAVOUR  OF       hand,  the  terms  of  the  charter  may  be  so  modified  as  to  throw  upon 

him  burdens  usually  borne  by  the  vassal.     This  most  commonly 

occurs  in  practice  with  respect  to  two  points,  viz.,  public  burdens, 

and  the  casualties. 
The  superior  may  undertake  to  relieve  the  vassal  of  public  burdens, 

but  his  obligation  to  do  so  must  be  very  express  and  specific,  if  it  is 

1.  Obltoatioh  intended  to  apply  to  burdens  of  all  descriptions.  A  general  obliga- 
▼InjuL  of'pub-  ^^^^  ^  relieve  of  public  burdens  was  held  not  to  give  the  vassal  a  claim 
uo  BUKDBiiB.     of  relief  against  the  superior  for  the  expense  of  a  new  manse,  which 

is  so  much  in  naturalibus  of  the  feu,  as  to  require  express  terms  to 

M.  2333.         relieve  the  vassal ;  Brtu>e  Carstairs  v.  Oreigy  23d  January  1 773.   The 

superior  has  no  right  to  a  seat  in  the  parish  church,  and  he  is  not 

liable  for  parochial  burdens  unless  he  subjects  himself  by  a  special 

M.  15092.        agreement ;  Murray  v.  Scotty  20th  February  1794.     In  the  case  of 

2D. 64.  Ainslie  v.  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh^  19th  November  1839,  there 

will  be  found  an  effectual  exemption  from  all  public  burdens  and 

town  taxes  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  so  broad  as  to  exclude  all  such 

claims,  except  a  statutory  and  temporary  tax  imposed  for  the  benefit 

of  the  community. 

2.  Tazatiov         The  superior  may  limit  the  rights  which  emerge  to  him  upon  the 

Mpoeinov.  y^gg^i'g  dgatL  In  practice  the  composition  payable  for  the  entiy  of 
singular  successors  is  frequently  limited,  or,  as  it  is  called,  taxed^  at 
a  certain  specified  sum,  or,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  a  double  of 
the  feu-duty,  inclusive,  or  according  to  agreement  exclusive,  of  the 
feu-daty  for  the  year  of  the  entry.  If  it  is  not  taxed,  then  the  pur- 
chaser or  other  singular  successor  will  be  liable  in  a  year's  rent  under 
deduction  of  feu-duty  and  public  burden&  When^he  entry  is  taxed, 
the  language  must  be  veiy  express  in  order  to  give  the  benefit  of  it 

M.  4181.  to  all  singular  successors.    In  Salmon  v.  Lord  Boyd^  25th  July  1751, 

the  taxation  was  in  these  terms,  "  doubling  the  feu-duty  the  first  year 
"  of  the  entry  of  each  heir  or  assignee,  as  use  is  of  feu-farm."  The 
term  "  assignee  **  being  appropriate  to  those  to  whom  transference 
may  be  made  before  infeftment,  this  clause  was  held  not  to  entitle  a 

15  D.  d25.  disponee  to  enter  without  paying  a  year's  rent  But,  in  Hamilton  v. 
Dunn,  16th  July  1853,  the  meaning  of  the  term  ''assignees"  being 
held  not  to  be  inflexible,  but  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
intention  of  parties,  it  was  interpreted  to  denote  disponees  after  in- 
feftment, and,  in  this  particular  case,  to  give  to  such  disponees  the 
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benefit  of  taxation.    In  TTiomson,  22d  May  1810,  a  singular  successor  f.  C. 
was  found  to  have  no  claim  to  the  benefit  of  a  taxation  in  favour  of 
heirs  and  successors.     The  same  was  held  in  Maclachlan  v.  Tait,  2  S.  303 
14th  May  1823,  where  the  charter  bore  "heirs  and  successors''  only, 
although  it  was  in  implement  of  a  previous  deed  in  which  the  entry 
was  taxed  to  singular  successors.    The  use  of  the  words  "  singular 
^*  successors"  excludes  all  question ;  Innes  v.  Reid's  Trustees,  22d  1  a  518. 
June  1822. 

The  superior  may  not  only  limit  his  rights,  he  may  entirely  re-  Benuhoiatioh 
nounce  them  :  and,  if  the  renunciation  does  not  enter  the  record,  the  ^^  *"  bights 

,  '  'by  8UPEBI0R. 

question  arises,  whether  singular  successors  of  the  superior  are  bound 
by  it.  In  Nasmyth  v.  Story,  9th  November  1748,  the  casualty  of  M.  6723. 
non-entry  was  renounced  and  conveyed  to  the  vassal  This  condition 
did  not  enter  the  sasine,  and  at  first  the  Court  held  that  thedisponee 
of  the  superiority  was  not  bound  by  it.  But  ultimately  it  was  de- 
cided, that,  as  the  feu-right  was  expressly  excepted  from  the  obligation 
of  warrandice  in  the  conveyance  of  the  superiority,  the  party,  having 
accepted  the  conveyance  with  the  burden  of  the  feu,  was  bound  by 
every  clause  of  the  feu*right. 

With  regard  to  the  part  of  the  deed,  in  which  reservations  or  con-  Ck>]ffi>iTiov  akd 
ditions  in  favour  of  the  grantor  ought  to  be  introduced,  the  practice  ^i^^"^"** 
according  to  the  Styles  formerly  in  use  was  various.     It  is  evident  sbbteo. 
that  whatever  affects  the  extent  of  the  subject  transferred  must  find 
its  appropriate  place  in  the  dispositive  clause,  which  ought  to  contain 
full  materials  for  determining  the  measure  of  the  grant.     The  reef- 
dendo,  again,  is  the  proper  clause  for  conditions  affecting  the  feu-duty 
and  casualties.    And,  with  regard  to  other  conditions  and  reserva- 
tions^  such  as  the  clause  of  pre-emption,  the  prohibition  to  sub-feu, 
and  generally  all  conditions  intended  to  form  permanent  obligations 
upon  the  future  proprietors  of  the  subject,  we  have  already  found 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  their  being  so  constituted,  that  they 
appear  upon  the  record,  and  that  their  insertion  there  will  be  most  See  Note  on 
effectually  secured  by  giving  them  a  place  in  the  precept  of  sasine.  .^  g^,  ^^' 
We  thus  secure  notice  to  all  third  parties,  and  so  make  the  conditions 
binding  not  only  on  the  grantor  and  his  representatives,  but  upon  his 
creditors  also  and  disponees. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TBAV8MISSI0H  OF  HBBITABLE  BIGHTS TOLUHTABT  TBANSMISSIOK  INTEM 

VIVOS — ^VOLUITTABT    TEAMS1CI8SI0N    INTUITU  MORTIS JUDICIAL 

TEAHSMISSIOH TBAHSMISSIOH  TO  THE  QEIB  BT  SEBYICB,  BTa 

Historical  Aooobdivg  to  the  Strict  doctrines  of  the  feudal  system,  no  tnms- 

rowiER  ixT        missioQ  of  a  feu  was  competent  without  the  superior's  consent    It 

AuiNATB  PBus.  WBs  a  gTaut  beneficial  to  the  receiver,  and  restricted  to  him  and  suck 

successors  as  the  feudal  lord  might  be  pleased  to  appoint  as  the  objects 

of  his  benevolence.   Fidelity  and  service  being  its  inherent  conditions^ 

the  veiy  nature  of  the  contract  exempted  the  superior  from  having 

Old  feudal     vassals  imposed  upon  him  who  were  not  selected  by  himself.    He 

HULEB  AOAIM8T  could  uot,  thereforo,  be  required  to  enter  any  successor  to  the  oriinnsl 

ALIKMATIUN  OF  .  '  ,  '  i  i  i  i  i  *.       -      j 

THE  FEU.  vassal,  except  those  to  whom,  by  the  charter,  the  grant  was  limited 
Besides  the  restraint  thus  imposed  upon  the  sale  of  land,  the  interest 
of  those  appointed  by  the  investiture  to  succeed  the  vassal  was  an 
additional  obstacle,  since  their  consent  was  required  to  what  was 
deemed  an  alienation  to  their  prejudice.  It  is  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  firmness  of  the  grasp  in  which  the  land-rights  of  Scotland  were 
held  by  the  feudal  rules,  that  these  restraints  were  not  subjected  to 
any  mitigation  until  the  latter  part  of  the  1 5th  century — that,  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  superior's  power  of  refusal  could 
only  be  obviated  by  a  legal  device— -and  that  it  was  not  entirely  re- 
laxed, until,  by  the  Lands  Transference  Act  of  1847,  the  last  traces 
of  the  superior's  power  to  refuse  entries  to  purchasers  were  removed. 
Limited  power  It  was  but  a  slight  exception  to  the  general  principle,  that  the 
f  f  Jtil--*'^'^"  sternness  of  the  feudal  rule  made  a  concession  to  the  sterner  demands 

IK  TOWII8. 

of  the  vassal's  poverty  ;  and  alienation  was  permitted  in  towns  when 

^f!^^'    the  vassal  had  no  other  means  of  escape  from  starvation.     Of  this 
Appx-No.  1.     Lord  Eames  has  presented  an  example  in  his  Historical  Law  Tracts, 

in  a  sasine,  dated  1450,  proceeding  upon  a  sale  by  the  proprietor, 
"  magnd  necessitate  compvlsus*'  " ad  sues  vitoe  necessaria  suppor- 
*'  tanda,"  Another  example  is  quoted  by  Ross,  where  the  price  is 
acknowledged  as  paid  to  the  grantor  in  his  "  mykle  myster,"  t.e., 
great  need.    This  power  was  a  species  of  the  jus  retractis ;  and 
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although  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Leges  Burgommy  we  are  informed  in 
the  Principia  Juris  Feudalis  by  Alexander  Bruce,  published  in  1713,  P-  212. 
that  it  had  gone  into  desuetude  long  before  his  time.  Even  while  it 
subsisted,  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  canon  was  illustrated  by  this,  that 
the  conveyance  to  a  stranger  could  only  be  made  after  offering  the 
property  to  the  superior,  and  the  vassals  relatives. 

It  was  a  more  efScient  relief  which  was  afforded  by  the  practice  of  Subikfeuda- 
subfeuing.    The  granting  of  a  subaltern  tenure  was  not  regarded  as  o^RMt^j^n 
an  alienation,  for  the  chief  vassal  remained  invested,  and  liable  for  auenatiom. 
the  duties  and  services.    Although  some  lawyers  have  viewed  such 
subaltern  or  base  rights  as  repugnant  to  feudal  principles,  they  were 
expressly  permitted  by  the  2d  Book  of  the  Feus,  upon  condition  that  '^**^®  ^*»  §  ^• 
the  inferior  vassal  should  be  qualified  to  serve  in  the  feu.     Thus  a 
military  vassal  might  subfeu  to  a  soldier,  and  he  to  another,  and  so 
downwards  ad  infinitum.    Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  that  subinfeudation 
was  practised,  and  the  rights  resulting  from  it  regarded  with  favour, 
in  Scotland  before  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce.    But  the  ricfht  of  the  Contikoekcikb 

|_  1  jj.  A-  ••L'T.jj'f.  IN  8UB.VA8BAL  8 

sub-vassal  was  exposed  to  contmgencies  which  rendered  it  insecure,  sight. 
When  not  recognised  by  the  superior,  he  had  no  claim  upon  him  for 
protection,  and  he  was,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  the 
feudal  casualties  being  incurred  by  the  delinquency  or  contravention 
of  the  chief  vassal ;  and,  as  these  casualties  might  infer  a  total  for- 
feiture of  the  feu,  the  derivative  right  in  such  an  event  necessarily 
perished.  The  granting  of  subfeus  or  arriere  fisfs  was  viewed  also 
with  jealousy  and  apprehension  by  superiors,  as  rendering  their  duties 
and  casualties  insecure  by  the  divestiture  of  the  immediate  vassal, 
and  it  was  as  a  penal  protection  against  that  injury,  that  the  superior 
was  entitled  by  the  casualty  of  recognition  to  resume  the  entire  feu, 
if  the  vassal  alienated  more  than  the  half  of  it.  These  embarrass-  Statute  quia 
ments  were  remedied  in  England  by  the  Statute  Quia  emptores  ^^^^' 
terrarum,  passed  in  the  IStli  of  Edward  i.,  by  which  vassals  were 
empowered  to  sell  their  lands  to  be  holden  of  the  capital  lords  of  the 
feu,  subinfeudation  being  thus  abolished,  and  the  consent  of  the  su- 
perior supplied  independently  of  his  pleasure,  by  the  Statute.  This 
Act,  with  subsequent  Statutes  extending  its  provisions  to  the  imme- 
diate vassals  of  the  Crown,  completely  liberated  the  transmission  of 
land  in  England  from  the  feudal  impediments.  It  is  an  unsettled 
controversy  whether  the  Statute,  2  Robert  i.  cap.  24,*  professing  to  2  Bob.  i.  c.  24. 
enact  the  same  provisions  for  Scotland  as  the  Act  Quia  Smptores,  is, 
or  is. not,  authentic.  Although  founded  in  its  preamble  upon  the 
prejudice  suffered  by  superiors  through  subinfeudation,  and  designed 
to  protect  them  from  that  loss  to  which  they  were  thereby  exposed, 
the  effect  of  its  enactments  would  have  been  to  allow  vassals  to  sell 
without  control,  and  to  make  the  purchasers  hold,  not  of  the  sellers, 

*  Thia  Statute  is  printed  along  with  the  ^^m  MajetiatettL 

39 
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but  of  the  superior  for  the  same  services  as  were  incumbent  upon  the 
first  vassala  Whether  this  Statute  is  authentic  or  not,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  observed.  On  the  contraiy,  the 
prohibition  upon  alienation  continued  so  stringent,  that  it  was  Deoe»- 
1469,  t:.  63.  gary  to  provide  by  Statute,  1469,  cap.  36,for  the  completion  of  the 
Relaxation  op  title  of  creditors  apprising  their  debtor's  land  in  satisfaction  of  their 

RK8TRATNTS  ON 

ALIENATION,  dobts.  Tho  latter  Statute  formed  a  direct  legislative  abridgment  of 
the  superior's  privilege  in  the" selection  of  vassals,  for  he  was  foioed 
by  it  to  receive  either  the  creditor  or  any  purchaser  in  the  apprisinf 

1672,  c.  19.  as  his  vassal,  upon  payment  of  a  year's  rent  By  1672,  cap.  19,  this 
power  of  obtaining  an  entry  was  extended  to  adjudgers,  and,  by  Acts 
passed  in  1681  and  1690,  to  purchasers  of  the  estates  of  bankrupts  in 
judicial  sales.  More  than  a  century  before  these  last-mentioned  Acts^ 
the  Crown,  under  a  sense  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  feudal  fetteis 
to  the  exigencies  of  advancing  freedom  and  commerce,  had  adopted 
a  liberal  course  towards  its  vassals,  having  laid  down  the  rule^  ai 

1578,  c.  66.  appears  from  1578,  cap.  66,  to  grant  confirmation  upon  payment  of 
expenses  by  the  party.  The  vassals  of  subject  superiors  being  less 
favoured  were  driven  to  devise  expedients  for  accomplishing  indi- 
rectly what  they  could  not  obtain  by  direct  means ;  and  the  impii- 
tience  of  the  feudal  restraints,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  l^al  inge- 
nuity, were  displayed  in  these  efibrts,  which  attained  their  object 
through  means  of  bonds  granted  by  the  sellers  in  favour  of  the  in< 
tended  purchasers,  who  thereupon  adjudged,  and,  the  Court  conniving 
in  the  manoeuvre,  which  Craig,  in  his  feudal  zeal,  characterises  as 
fraud,  chicane,  and  robbery,  the  superiors  were  compelled  to  grant 

1685,  c.  22.  entries  under  the  Acts  1469  and  1672.  The  Entail  Act,  1685,  cajL 
22,  is  instanced  as  another  deduction  from  the  superior's  power,  inas- 
much as  it  enabled  proprietors  to  entail  their  lands  and  snbstitate 
heirs,  uncontrolled  by  the  superior,  and  without  being  restricted  to  the 
destination  prescribed  by  him  in  the  investitura     But  the  greatest 

20  Geo.  II.  c.  60.  blow  was  struck  after  the  rebellion  of  1745.  That  attempt  was  be- 
lieved to  have  drawn  its  strength  mainly  from  the  importance  and 
power  conferred  upon  the  heads  of  Clans  by  their  feudal  privil^es ; 
and,  along  with  various  other  abatements  of  their  powers  and  li^ta, 
effected  by  the  20th  Geo.  ii.  cap.  50,  a  purchaser  holding  a  procors- 
tory  of  resignation  from  the  last^entered  vassal  was  enabled  to  enforce 
an  entry  by  legal  compulsitor  against  the  superior,  who  was  deprived 
of  all  power  to  suspend  such  a  requirement,  excepting  in  cases  where 
the  party  failed  to  tender  the  fees  and  casualties  of  entry.  After  the 
Jurisdiction  Act,  just  referred  to,  it  remained  as  a  vestige  of  the  an- 
cient privilege,  that,  since  that  Statute  specified  the  form  of  resigna- 
tion only,  the  superior  could  not  be  compelled  to  grant  an  entry  by  the 
other  form  of  confirmation.  In  some  instances  this  maxim  was  acted 
upon,  but  in  general  it  was  regarded  as  a  point  of  theory  rather  than 
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of  practice  ;  and  now  this  last  relic  has  been  removed  by  the  Lands 
Transference  Act,  which  gives  power  to  compel  superiors  to  grant 
charters  of  confirmation. 

Having  taken  this  short  survey  of  the  general  history  of  the  power  General  pbik- 
to  alienate  heritable  property  in  Scotland,  we  are  now  to  inquire  into  Ko^Riffi  mou- 
the  mode  of  transmission.  We  shall  treat  this  portion  of  the  subject  i^tuio  tub 
by  examining  the  different  forms  in  detail,  beginning  with  those  which  ^^^^^^^ 
are  simple,  and  then  preceeding  to  others  which  are  composed  of  parts 
derived  from  the  elementary  forms  in  combination.  But,  with  a  view 
to  perfect  explicitness,  and  to  the  advantages  of  a  general  conception 
of  the  subject  from  the  outset,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  state  in  a  few 
words  the  nature  of  the  leading  principles  and  forms  by  which  the 
transmission  of  lands  is  regulated.  Here,  as  before,  we  are  constantly 
to  keep  in  view  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  feudal  system,  viz., 
that  all  heritable  property  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  Sovereign 
as  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  original  owner,  and  as  still  superior  para- 
mount Lands  are  held,  therefore,  either  immediately  of  the  Sove- 
reign, or  of  the  Crown  vassals  as  subject  superiors,  or  of  subordinate 
superiors,  to  whom  these  vassals  or  other  vassals  in  a  lower  degree 
have  granted  subaltern  rights.  The  characteristic  and  inherent  con- 
dition of  a  feu  is  that  there  must  be  a  superior  and  a  vassal.  But, 
the  feu  being  in  its  primary  nature  a  beneficium,  t.e.,  a  voluntary 
grant  in  consideration  of  services  to  be  rendered,  it  implied  a  delectus 
personcs  to  the  superior,  so  that  the  vassal,  as  fixed  by  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  should  not  be  changed  without  his  consent.  That  consent 
could  be  given  effectually  only  in  the  presence  of  the  pares  curice. 
There,  accordingly,  the  act  of  transmission  was  performed ;  and  it  TiuifBiiiBBioir 
might  be  effected  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  vassal  resigning  the  feu  J^Jff"**"^" 
into  the  hands  of  the  superior,  to  remain  with  him,  if  that  was  the 
design  of  the  parties,  or,  if  the  purpose  was  to  substitute  another 
vassal  in  room  of  the  resigner,  then  the  surrender  was  in  order  to  a 
re-issue  of  the  grant  in  favour  of  the  party  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
resigned  In  the  latter  case,  viz.,  of  transmission  to  a  stranger,  the 
superior  received  the  resignation,  and  again  granted  the  feu  to  the 
disponee,  admitting  him,  in  the  earliest  period,  by  his  own  act  in 
presence  of  the  pares  curice,  and  in  later  times,  and  after  written 
titles  were  introduced,  by  issuing  a  charter  and  warrant  upon  which 
delivery  of  sasine  perfected  the  new  vassaFs  right.  In  these  cases^ 
the  transmission  is  by  resignation.  But  the  vassal  and  purchaser  Trak«mi8biok 
might  deal  with  each  other  in  the  first  instance,  the  one  granting,  and 
the  other  acquiring,  an  inchoate  right  subject  to  the  after  approval 
of  the  superior.  Here  the  formality  of  resignation  was  not  necessary. 
The  superior  ratified  the  transaction,  accepted  of  tho  new  vassal  in 
presence  of  his  court,  and  afterwards  issued  his  charter  of  confirma* 
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tion,  which  rendered  the  disponee's  right  valid  from  the  b^^ning. 
This  is  transmission  by  confirmaHon.  In  these  instances  there  was 
no  subinfeudation.  The  transfer  was  made  to  the  new  Tassal,  not  to 
hold  of  the  granter,  which  would  have  been  a  subfeu,  but  to  hold  of 
the  grantor's  superior,  by  substituting  the  grantee  in  the  vassal's 
place.  These  transmissions,  therefore,  being  capable  of  completion 
only  by  the  interposition  of  the  superior,  were  necessarily  dependent 
on  his  will,  until  Conveyancers  contrived  to  evade,  or  the  law  took 
TiAHsiaasioH  away,  the  privilege  of  refusal  This  subjection  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
DATioH.  supenor  was  necessarily  a  great  hindrance  to  sales,  and  at  an  early 

period,  therefore,  much  of  the  transference  of  lands  was  accomplished 
by  the  creation  of  subordinate  feus.  The  parties  did  not  ask  for  the 
superior's  approval,  but  the  vassal  granted  a  charter,  by  which  the 
grantee  should  hold  of  the  grantor.  This  was  not  regarded  as  an 
alienation,  and,  although  subject  to  disadvantages,  and  liable  to  abuses 
before  the  establishment  of  the  registers,  the  granting  of  subfeus  has, 
as  far  back  as  our  records  extend,  been  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  an 
effectual  mode  of  transferring  property  in  land,  by  divesting^  the 
granter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  sub- vassal  a  real  right  of 
property  without  the  necessity  of  the  superior's  sanction.  We  shall 
find  in  the  sequel,  that  each  of  these  modes  of  transmission,  viz.,  the 
one  with  a  holding  of  the  grantor's  superior,  and  the  other  with  a 
holding  of  the  granter  himself,  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages  ;  and 
the  great  triumph  of  modem  Conveyancing  has  been  the  combination 
of  both  methods  in  the  same  transaction  and  deed,  the  writ  of  trans- 
mission now  in  use  conferring  on  the  disponee  the  power  of  at  once 
divesting  the  granter  of  the  dominivAn  utile  by  an  immediate  holding 
of  him,  and  the  power  also,  when  he  chooses,  of  converting  that  sub- 
ordinate tenure  into  a  holding  of  the  superior  by  substituting  himself 
in  the  grantor's  place. 

In  these  simple  propositions  is  contained  the  germ  of  the  principles 
and  forms,  by  which  the  transmission  of  heritable  rights  is  regulated. 
But  they  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  brief  enunciation  of  the  heads 
of  the  chapter  of  Conveyancing  upon  which  we  are  now  entering — as 
the  first  streaks  of  rising  light  upon  the  summits  of  the  region  which 
we  are  about  to  survey. 

The  transmission  of  lands  is  voluntary — by  the  deed  of  the  granter 
—or  it  is,  in  Mr.  Erskine's  phrase,  necessary — ^that  is,  judicial,  by  the 
act  of  the  law  giving  to  the  decree  of  a  Judge  the  same  effect  as  if  it 
were  a  conveyance  by  the  party.*    There  is  another  transmission  by 

*  Another  species  of  tnnsmissioii  of  heritage  inter  vivat  may  he  noticed,  vis.,  that 
compulsoiy  transmission  which  arises  from  statntory  powers  conferred  hj  special  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  onder  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Glanses  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act» 
1846,  for  the  formation  of  railways,  etc.    The  important  qnestion,  whether  the  price  cMf  land 
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the  force  of  the  law,  viz.,  from  the  dead  to  the  living ;  but  this  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  future  part  of  the  course.  At  present  we  are 
to  speak  of  transmission  inter  vivos. 


L  Voluntary  Transmission  inter  vivos. 

The  form  of  conveyance  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  feudal  system  is  that  which  produces  its  effect  by 
resignation  alone.  Lands  may  be  effectually  transferred  by  a  procu- 
ratory  of  resignation — i.e.,  an  authority  granted  by  the  vassal  to  a 
commissioner  or  mandatory  to  resign  the  feu  into  the  superior's  hands^ 
either  that  the  vassal's  estate  may  be  absorbed  in  the  dominium  dir 
rectwm^  if  the  superior  be  the  purchaser,  or,  if  the  sale  is  to  a  stranger, 
then  that  new  infeftment  may  be  authorized  to  the  grantee,  who  is 
called  the  resignatary.  This  is  an  effectual  mode  of  conveyance,  and 
the  procuratory  of  resignation  may  be  used  for  these  purposes  in  a 
separate  form,  or  it  may  be  embodied,  as  it  generally  is,  in  the  deed 
which  is  appropriated  by  practice  to  the  transmission  of  heritable 
rights.  That  deed  is  the  Disposition.  The  assignation  is  the  appro- 
priate form  for  transmitting  moveable  rights ;  but  it  is  also  used  in 
combination  with  the  disposition  in  the  transference  of  such  heritable 
rights  as  have  not  been  made  real  by  infeftment,  but  stand  upon  a 
personal  title.  Mr.  Ross  notices  three  acts  or  stages  in  the  process  of 
transmission,  viz.,  1.  The  resolution  to  dispone — i.e.,  when  the  owner 
has  made  up  his  mind,  but  as  the  resolution  remains  with  himself, 
by  itself  it  can  produce  no  effect.  2.  The  obligation  to  dispone. 
This  is  implied  in  the  missive  of  sale,  and  may  form  a  ground  for  com- 
pelling the  owner  to  convey,  but  it  does  not  of  itself  transmit.  And, 
3.  Consent  de  prcesenti,  that  the  property  do  become  the  disponee's. 
This  is  the  act  of  alienation,  and  forms  the  substance  of  the  disposi- 
tion, which  contains  the  operative  words  of  transmission,  along  with 
the  grantor's  warrant  for  the  completion  of  the  grantee's  right  by 
delivery  of  possession  either  immediately,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  superior.  The  person  who  conveys  is  called  the  disponer,  or  the 
disponee's  author.  He  who  acquires  is  called  the  disponee,  and,  in 
contradistinction  to  one  who  acquires  by  inheritance,  the  disponee  is 
termed  a  singular  successor,  because,  while  an  heir  in  heritage  incurs 
a  universal  representation,  or  liability  for  his  ancestor's  debts,  he  who 

consigned  by  a  railway  company  who  had  taken  possession  under  statutoiy  powers,  the  pro- 
prietor having  died  before  executing  a  disposition,  was  heritable  or  moveable  as  to  his  sue- 
cession,  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  Heron  v.  Espie,  3d  June  1856.    The  opinions  of  18  D.  917. 
the  whole  Court  having  been  taken,  it  was  found  by  a  miy'ority  that  the  price  consigned 
was  moveable,  and  subject  to  disposal  on  deathbed. 
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Disposition 
a  me. 


Disposition 
de  me. 

Public  and 

BASE  RlOUtS. 


takes  by  a  disposition  in  his  favour  is  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
single  subject  which  he  receives. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  point  out  here  the  distinction  between 
conveyances  in  which  the  disponee  is  to  hold  of  the  superior,  and  those 
intended  to  create  a  holding  immediately  of  the  grantor.  A  disposi- 
tion intended  to  make  the  disponee  hold  of  the  disponer's  superior 
is  called  a  disposition  a  me,  because  the  lands  are  to  be  holden,  not 
o/me,  but  ame  de  superiore  meo,  i.e.,/rom  or  away  from  me  of  my 
superior.  The  preposition  a  here  is  disjunctive.  It  stands  beside 
the  person  whose  connexion  with  the  feu  is  to  ceasa  De,  on  the 
other  hand,  fixes  the  feudal  relation.  It  is  the  word  which  links  the 
vassal  to  his  superior.  A  disposition  de  me,  accordingly,  is  a  convey- 
ance of  lands  to  be  held  by  the  disponee  immediately  of  the  disponer 
as  his  superior. 

A  right  to  lands  with  a  holding  a  me,  is  called  a  public  right,  be- 
cause originally  completed  by  the  superior's  public  reception  of  the 
new  vassal  in  presence  of  the  pares  cwricB.  A  holding  de  tne,  on  die 
contrary,  is  called  a  private  right,  because,  Mr.  Erskine  says,  it  was 
customary  to  grant  such  rights  secretly,  and  before  the  institution  of 
the  registers  there  were  no  means  of  discovering  them.  But  the  tenn 
private  right  may  also  with  probability  be  ascribed  to  the  same  origm 
as  public  right,  inasmuch  as  the  vassal  in  the  private  right  did  not 
require  the  over-lord's  confirmation,  and  was  not,  therefore,  received 
in  his  court.  Base  or  private  rights  are  also  familiarly  termed  sub- 
altern, because  placing  the  holdei*s  of  them  in  a  rank  farther  removed 
from  the  lord  paramount  than  the  grantor  is.  These  distinctions 
embody  also  an  element  drawn  from  the  early  difference  of  ^aha  in 
the  different  orders  of  vassals.  Those  who  held  immediately  of  the 
Crown,  and  were  said  to  hold  in  cajpite,  were  noblemen,  and  their 
rights  as  well  as  those  of  their  immediate  vassals  were  reckoned  nMe 
and  pvhlic,  while  all  of  lower  degree  were  regarded  as  ignoble,  hoM, 
and  private.  The  distinction  between  a  me  holdings  or  public  rights, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  private  rights  held  de  me,  on  the  other,  poe- 
sesses,  as  we  will  soon  discover,  a  significance  the  most  vital  in  deter- 
mining the  import  and  effect  of  the  rights  of  property  constituted  by 
them. 


Transmibsiom 
by  resioma- 


We  are  now  then  to  examine  the  different  modes  by  which  the  fen, 
having  been  constituted  by  charter  and  sasine,  can  be  transferred  by 
the  vassal  to  another  person  ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  taking 
first  the  methods  most  consonant  to  the  genius  of  the  feudal  politT, 
we  commence  with  transmission  bt  resignation. 

This  form  of  transferring  land  is  of  high  antiquity.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  feudal  chief  as  the  source  and  guardian  of  the  vassal's 
estate  was  an  act  naturally  accordant  to  the  feudal  relation,  and  it 
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could  not  be  performed  upon  any  occasion  more  appropriately  than 
when  the  vassal,  having  sold  his  feu,  restored  it  into  the  hands  by 
which  it  had  been  bestowed,  in  order  that  it  might  be  conferred  by 
the  same  power  upon  the  new  vassal,  and  carry  with  it  the  same  . 
assurance  of  protection.  The  transference  of  lands  by  resignation 
is  made  by  a  symbolical,  and  not  a  real  delivery,  and  never  required, 
therefore,  to  be  made  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands,  but  could  be 
executed  anywhere.  The  use  of  the  symbol  flowed  from  the  doctrine 
so  deeply  settled  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  the  feudal, 
that  property  could  be  effectually  transmitted  and  acquired  only  by 
tradition.  The  proper  symbol  of  resignation  has  always  been  the 
festuca  or  fustisy  the  baton,  in  room  of  which  immemorial  usage  has 
adopted  a  pen.  If  the  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  re-convey  the 
dominium  utUe  to  the  superior,  he  received  the  symbol  and  retained 
it ;  when  the  intention  was  to  transfer  the  property  to  a  stranger, 
the  superior,  after  receiving  the  symbol,  delivered  it  to  the  pur- 
chaser, which  was  to  him  the  earnest  of  a  charter  and  warrant  of 
infeftment,  to  be  afterwards  granted  in  his  favour.  The  effect  of 
resignation  in  relation  to  the  right  of  the  resigner  was  called  dis- 
scutine,  which  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  after  the 
new  vassal  is  invested,  upon  which,  and  not  sooner,  the  resigner's 
title  is  extinguished.  Resignations  are  treated  of  by  Sir  Thomas 
Craig  in  his  last  book,  which  contains  the  doctrines  relating  to  the 
loss  of  the  feu ;  and  in  this  he  is  partly  followed  by  others  who 
handle  resignation  for  the  superior's  benefit  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
subject,  being  the  extinction  of  the  feu.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  con-  t 
sistency  with  principle.  But,  in  evexy  practical  sense,  resignation  is 
a  mode,  and  the  strictly  feudal  mode,  of  conveyance,  and  it  will  tend 
veiy  much  to  perspicuity  to  begin  with  it ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we 
shiJl  consider  the  conveyance  of  the  feu  to  the  superior,  which  is 
effected  by  RESiaNAXioK  ad  r&manerUiam. 

This  takes  place  when  the  superior  has  made  a  re-purchase  of  the  Pubpose  of 
feu,  or  is  to  be  re-invested  in  it  from  any  other  cause.  Here  we  must  r^^^L^ 
keep  in  view  the  position  of  the  parties.  We  are  to  remember,  that 
the  grant  of  the  feu  did  not  extinguish  the  superior's  infeftment 
That,  on  the  contrary,  remains  an  effectual  title  to  the  lands  subject 
to  the  vassal's  right  to  the  dominium  utile.  The  object,  therefore,  is 
to  convey  the  dominium  utile  to  the  superior,  so  that  that  estate 
which  is  called  the  property  may  be  reunited,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
consolidated  with  the  superiority,  to  the  end  that  the  superior  may 
again  possess  the  whole  as  one  estate  in  the  same  way  as  he  did 
before  granting  the  feu.  The  nature  of  this  transmission  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  name  given  to  it  in  England,  viz.,  surrender^  from 
sureum  reddo,  I  restore  upwards  to  my  feudal  lord  the  estate  which 
he  conferred.     Although  by  the  feudal  principles  a  vassal  could  not 
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alienate  without  consent  of  his  saperior,  that  did  not  prevent 
returning  the  feu  to  him ;  and  this  he  could  do  even  without  the 
superior's  consent,  it  being  with  certain  exceptions  a  privil^e  of  the 
Supra,  p.  597.  vassal  to  refute,  tLe.,  to  surrender,  the  feu  invito  tuperiore.  Bat  with 
us,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  feu-charter  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
contract,  the  vassal  cannot  refute  without  the  superior's  consent. 

Sir  Thomas  Craig  has  described  circumstantially  the  form  of  resig- 
nation in  favour  of  the  superior,  which  is  called  resignation  ad  remote 
entianij  because  made  in  order  that  the  dominium  utile  may  perma- 
nently remain  with  the  superior ;  and  we  shall  quote  it  as  embodyiDg 
Lib.  ill.  dieg.  1.  the  essence  of  this  mode  of  conveyance : — ''The  vassal  himself,  or  his 

"  lawful  procurator  specially  authorized  for  the  purpose,  ought  to 
"  appear  before  the  superior,  and  reverently,  as  becomes  a  vasssi, 
"  with  all  humility,  in  presence  of  a  notary  and  witnesses,  to  utter 
*'  these  words  : — '  My  Lord  Superior  of  this  feu,  this  my  feu  I  resign 
'  in  your  hands,  and  simply  renounce,  that  it  may  remain  with  you 
'  and  your  heirs  for  ever,  and  be  consolidated  with  the  superioritr 
'  or  dominium  directum  ;'  and  the  rod  or  wand  which  he  ahall  have 
"  in  his  hand  he  shall  deliver  to  the  superior,  and  the  superior  shall 
thereupon  demand  an  instrument  from  the  notary,  and  b^  the 
witnesses  to  remember  the  transaction."  These,  Craig  says,  were 
the  extrinsic  solemnities,  essential  in  law,  and  not  to  be  presumed 
without  proof,  vLe.,  that  the  vassal  was  present  by  himself  or  a  pro- 
curator, and  that  the  superior  received  the  delivery,  and,  in  token  of 
his  acceptance,  demanded  an  instrument  of  the  notary,  and  gave  him 
money  on  the  spot  for  the  instrument  The  essentials  of  the  transac- 
tion remain  the  same,  as  we  shall  find  on  examining  the  forms  of  the 
conveyance  used  for  this  purpose.    It  is  the 

J}i8po9ition  by  the  vcusal  to  his  superior, — It  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing clauses : — 

1.  Thb  hakr^.       ].  The  narrative,  containing  the  grantor's  name,  the  consideratioQ 
TivE  CLAUSE,     ^^j  dlschargc,  where  the  consideration  is  a  price. 

2.  Di8P06iTiyB       2.  The  dispositive  clause,  which  contains  the  operative  words  of 

^  transmission,  '*  seU,  alienate,  and  dispone,"  and  also,  like  the  charter, 

the  habendum  or  destination,  and  the  description  of  the  subject     It 
is  always  the  purchaser's  privilege  to  dictate  the  destination  in  a 
conveyance,  and  this  point  requires  particular  attention  here.     The 
object  being  to  consolidate  the  two  feudal  estates  into  one,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  destination  of  the  property  in  favour  of  the  superior 
be  to  the  same  heirs  to  whom   the  superiority  stands  destined, 
Dbstikation     otherwise  the  amalgamation  cannot  be  perfect     The  rule,  therefore, 
SAME  A8^/'     is  to  insert  here  the  same  destination  as  in  the  titles  of  the  supe- 
THE  TITLE  OF    riority,  iu  order  that  the  dominiv/m  utile  may  be  consistently  absorbed 
in  the  higher  right     When  the  series  of  heirs  is  different,  the  pro- 
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perty  will  not  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the  destination  of  the 
superiority.  In  OalbratiAr.  Oraham,  14th  January  1814,  the  supe-  F.  C. 
riority  of  certain  lands  being  entailed,  the  heir  in  possession  acquired 
the  property  of  the  same  lands  by  a  disposition  in  favour  of  himself 
and  (not  the  heirs  of  entail,  but)  his  own  heirs  and  assignees  whatso- 
ever. Resignation  ad  remanentiam  having  been  made,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  dominium  utiUe  had  been  brought  under  the  fetters 
of  the  entail,  but  the  court  held  that  it  remained  a  fee-simple  estate, 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  acquirer  and  his  heirs.  A  different 
rule  obtains  when  the  dominium  utile  has  been  originally  entailed, 
and  disponed  under  powers  of  impignoration  contained  in  the  entail. 
So,  where  a  wadset  had  been  granted  by  virtue  of  such  powers,  and 
afterwards  redeemed,  although  (according  to  Stair,  differing  from 
Erskine)  resignation  ad  remanentiam  is  necessary  to  reunite  the 
lands  given  in  wadset,  no  separate  right  remains  after  that  act,  but 
the  lands  are  again  brought  under  the  entail ;  Duke  of  Roxburgh  v.  i  Wil.  and  Sh. 
Wauchope,  13th  June  1822.  The  words  of  style  appended  to  the^PP''*^- 
dispositive  clause,  **  together  with  all  right,"  etc.,  will  be  explained 
when  we  examine  the  disposition  with  double  holding,  which  is  the 
most  frequent  in  practice. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  we  next  insert  3-  Tbbm  of 
the  term  of  entry. 

4.  The  next  clause  is  the  Qtuequidemy  deriving  its  name  from  the  4-  Q^^^quidem 
first  word  in  the  Latin  form.     Its  office  in  general  is  to  deduce  the 

title  of  the  lands,  so  as  to  connect  the  right  of  the  grantor  with  the 
vassal  to  whom  the  superior  granted  the  feu : — "  Which  lands  are 
*^  holden  by  me  of  the  said  B.  as  my  immediate  lawful  superior  of  the 
"  same  infeurfarm,"  etc.  In  this  instance  an  articulate  destination 
of  the  title  is  not  requisite,  but  the  terms  used  show  the  feudal  rela- 
tion between  the  parties,  and  thus  point  out  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  conveyance  required. 

5.  Obligation  to  resign. — ^This  is  introduced  with  a  statement  of  the  5.  Obugatiom 
purpose  of  the  resignation,  viz. : — "  To  the  effect  that  my  right  of  pro-  "^  ""o"- 

''  P^y  of  the  said  lands  may  be  consolidated  %oith  the  said  B.'s  right 
*'  of  superiority y  I  bind  and  oblige  me,  my  heirs  and  successors,  to 
"  make  dvs  and  lawful  resignation  of  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  said  B,  as  my  immediate  lawful  superior  thereof  ad  pebpetuam 
"  bbmahtentiail"  These  words  explain  themselves,  and  they  are 
immediately  followed  by 

6.  The  Procuroitory  of  Resignation, — ^This  is  a  mandate  to  procura-  6.  Procura- 
tors  (whose  names  are  left  blank)  to  appear  before  the  superior  or  his  ^^^^  *™'^* 
commissioner,  ''  and  there,  with  all  due  reverence  and  humility,  purely 

''  and  simply  by  staff  a/nd  baton,  as  use  is,  to  resign  and  surrender,  as 
''  I  do  herAy  resign  and  surrender,  simplioiteb  upgive,  overgive,  and 
"  deliver  the  lands,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  the  said  B.  or  of  his  com- 
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"  misHoner  in  his  naime^  as  in  his  own  hands  and  for  his  bAoof,  ad 
«  PB&PSTUAX  BBMAVBHTIAM,  to  ths  sfsct  that  the  fight  of  properig, 
"  which  stood  in  my  person^  may  be  established  and  ooneoUdaUd  k 
"  the  person  of  the  said  B.  with  his  right  of  supericrUy  of  the  same, 
'^  and  remain  inseparable  therefrom  in  all  tkne  coming/' 
New  roBM  or  We  have  cited  the  words  of  the  style  hitherto  in  use,  because  thej 
^^'^'  express  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  resignation  authorised.  But  Uk 
short  form  in  schedule  A,  appended  to  the  I^nds  Transference  Act, 
may  be  used,  being  declared  by  the  third  section  to  be  equivaloit  to 
a  procuratory  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  in  the  case  of  convej- 
ance  by  a  vassal  to  his  superior.  There  is  this  awkwardness,  that  tk 
words  of  the  schedule  are : — ''  /  resign  the  said  lands  and  others  fw 
"  new  infeftment"  But  resignation  ad  remanentiam  is  not  *'  for  new 
''  infeftment/'  and  under  the  power  of  adaptation  given  by  the  first 
clause  it  may  be  proper  to  omit  these  words  in  this  case. 

Clause  op  rk-  [The  fifth  section  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  provides,  that  "  a  claose 

putt7n/a9o^  "  ^^  resignation  in  any  conveyance  shall  be  held  to  import  a  resignation  w 

rem  only  "  favorem  only,  unless  specially  expressed  to  be  a  resignation  ad  remanentiam.'' 

wHKUi  HOT  ^  savin^f  clause  is  added,  under  which  it  is  competent  to  expede  an  instmment 

OTHKRWISE  EX-  .^^  ,  ,  *  * 

psBasBo.  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  in  virtue  of  the  indefinite  clause  of  resignft- 

tion  anthorised  by  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  contained  in  any  oonvejanoe 
granted  before  the  passing  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act  (2d  August  1858).] 

CoMMisaiofl  TO       By  the  old  style,  resifiiiation  was  authorized  to  the  superior  or  his 

RECeiYB  REUa-  ..  "I'Jx  •  t  ...  .. 

MATioMs.  commissioner ;  and,  in  order  to  receive  such  resignations,  a  special 

commission  was  required.     But  that  is  rendered  unnecessary,  where 
8  k,^  Vicu      the  superior  has  an  agent,  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  Infeftment 

Act,  which  allows  resignations  ad  remanentiam  to  be  accepted  by  the 

superior's  known  agent  for  the  time. 
The  remaining  clauses  of  this  deed  may  all  be  in  the  new  fonn. 

They  are — 

7.  Assignation  and  delivery  of  writs. 

8.  Assignation  of  rents. 

9.  Belief  of  public  burdens,  prior  to  the  entry.  Here  it  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary  to  give  relief  of  feu- duties  and  casualties  (as  in 
the  new  style),  the  disponee  being  himself  the  creditor  in  these 

10.  Clause  of  warrandice. 

11.  Clause  of  registration. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  precept  of  sasine,  for  the  purpose  is  not  to 

grant  an  infeftment,  but  to  relinquish  one. 
The  deed  is  completed  by 

12.  A  testing-clause  in  ordinary  form. 


c.  35. 


Ceremoky  of        When  this  deed  is  delivered,  it  is  for  the  superior  to  complete  his 
title  under  it  by  executing  the  procuratory,  and  ezpeding  an  instni- 


BESiaHATlOH. 
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ment  The  act  of  resignation  consists  in  the  appearance  of  a  procu- 
rator for  the  grantor,  in  presence  of  the  superior,  or  of  a  commissioner 
holding  his  special  authority  to  receive  resignations,  or  of  his  known 
agent,  and  there,  before  a  notary  and  two  witnesses,  resigning  the 
lands  by  the  symbolical  delivery  of  staff  and  baton  (for  which,  by 
universal  practice,  a  pen  is  used)  to  the  superior,  or  the  person  so 
acting  for  him.  The  use  of  any  formula  of  words  in  resignations  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  superior,  or  the  person  receiving  resignation 
on  his  behalf,  thereupon  takes  instruments  in  the  notary's  hands. 
With  regard  to  this  ceremony,  and  the  instrument  which  follows,  it  is  Acckptakce 
necessary  to  keep  in  view,  that  they  import  a  transaction  of  great  of  KEaiGHATios 
importance,  viz ,  a  completed  transference  of  the  feu  from  the  vassal  ebbehtial. 
to  the  superior,  by  which,  as  the  vassal  is  divested  of  the  property, 
his  liability  for  the  duties  and  casualties  is  terminated.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  to  the  vassal  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  superior's  acceptance  of  the  resignation,  for  it  is 
upon  that  acceptance  that  the  transference  depends,  this  being  in 
truth  a  refutation  of  the  feu,  which  the  superior  is  not  bound  to  receive 
against  his  will.  The  instrument  accordingly  bears,  that,  upon  the 
resignation  by  delivery  of  staff  and  baton,  the  superior  accepted  of  the 
same.  In  most  cases  the  superior's  consent  wiU  appear  from  the 
nature  or  terms  of  the  transaction,  but  in  circumstances  of  any  dubiety, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Conveyancer  keep  steadily  in  view  the  feudal 
principles  by  which  the  transaction  will  be  tested. 

A  considerable  laxity  and  variety  of  practice  in  the  symbols  used  Svmbom  in 

in  resignations  had  arisen  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  which        

gave  occasion  to  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  11th  February  1708.     Some  |^^S.^iuli 
infeftments  of  subjects  in  Edinburgh  having  been  produced,  bearing 
resignation  by  delivery  of  earth  and  stone,  the  Lords  discharged  in 
future  the  use  of  any  other  symbol  than  staff  and  baton,  under  pain 
of  nullity  ;  and  this  rule  is  supported  by  subsequent  decisions.     In 
Gamegy  v.  Oruickshank's  OreditorSy  2d  December  1729,  a  sasine  M.  I43i6. 
within  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  was  found  null  upon  this  Act  of  Sede- 
runt, because  made  with  the  symbols  of  a  penny  money  and  earth  and 
stone,  though  these  symbols  were  in  conformity  with  the  old  custom 
in  that  town ;  and,  in  Earl  of  Aberdeen  v.  Bwncan,  25th  June  1742,  M.  14316. 
the  rule  was  again  enforced,  although  it  appeared  that,  out  of  339 
resignations  in  Aberdeen  made  after  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  all  but  six- 
teen had  been  made  by  a  wrong  symbol    The  rule  is,  therefore,  fixed, 
and  it  applies  to  all  resignations. 

The  resignation  is  attested  bv  a  notarial  instrument,  the  terms  of  Instrumeht  of 
which  it  IS  unnecessary  to  recite,  for  it  contams  only  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  the  ceremony  which  we  have  described.   A  form  is  given  in  the 
Juridical  Styles ;  but  it  is  proper  to  mark  as  to  it,  that  the  instruments  i.  663,  3d  Edit, 
must  be  taken  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  superior  in  whose  favour  the 
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resignation  is  made,  and  not  hj  the  procurator,  for  he  acts  for  the  dis- 

P.  247.  poner.    This  is  correctly  given  in  the  supplement  to  Spottiswooda 

The  form  of  instruments  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  is  retained 

by  §  8  of  the  Infeftment  Act,  8  &  9  Vict  a  35,  excepting  that  the 

notary's  long  docquet  is  dispensed  with.     He  will,  of  course,  attest 

every  page  with  his  subscription,  prefixing  his  motto  upon  the  last 

page.     The  Act  1681,  cap.  5,  expressly  requires  subscribing  witnesses 

to  this  instrument ;  and,  as  they  are  still  witnesses  here  to  the  facts 

Not  cniL.       attested,  they  should  subscribe  every  pag&     This  instrument,  like 

LBROBABLB  ov  tho  sasiue,  is  protected  from  challenge  on  the  ground  of  erasures,  not 

^^^^'       fraudulent,  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Will  iv.  cap.  33.    A  part  in  which 

accuracy  is  indispensable  is  the  reference  to  and  description  of  the 

disposition  or  other  deed  containing  the  procuratory,  which  is  the 

9  8. 651.  warrant.    In  McMillan  v.  Campbell,  4th  March  1831,  Lord  Mokcbsitp 

held  an  error  in  reciting  the  date  of  the  procuratory  (25th  instead  of 

24th  March)  to  be  fatal    The  case  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  but  without  notice  of  this  point 

RttioKATxoa         Resignation  ad  remanentiam  may  be  effectually  made  by  the  hands 

mropriu  mam-  q{  the  vasssl  himself,  without  any  procuratoiy  or  other  warrant  pre- 

'^'  ceding.     But  in  this  case  the  resigner  must,  in  conformity  with  1555, 

Enk.  Inst.  ii.    Cap.  38,  and  1563,  cap.  81,  subscribe  the  instrument  himself  as  well 

^'  ^^'  as  the  notary.     Stair  holds,  that,  where  there  is  a  preceding  obliga- 

"'  ^^'  ^'  tion  to  resign,  the  vassal's  subscription  is  unnecessary  ;  but  Mr.  Boss 

11.225.  properly  recommends,  that  the  resigner  should  subscribe  wherever 

there  is  not  a  procuratory. 

Resignations  propriis  manSbus  are  not  protected  from  vitiation  by 

erasure. 

RieiBTiuTioH       ^^®  instrument  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  was  not  required  to 

opiRSTBu-        be  recorded  by  1617,  cap.  16,  which  does  not  refer  to  resignations,  and 

ii»i"hatioh     i^  ^8*>  therefore,  left  in  the  vassal's  power  to  contract  with  a  third 

ad  rem.  party  after  granting  the  procuratory.    This  was  remedied  by  1669, 

1669  c.  3.        cap-  3,  which  requires  instruments  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  to 

be  recorded  within  sixty  days  after  their  date,  in  the  same  way  as 

sasines,  under  the  pain  of  nullity.    This  Act  is  still  in  force,  and  as 

the  Infeflment  Act  contains  no  new  regulation  for  the  registration  of 

instruments  of  resignation  (as  it  does  for  the  registration  of  sasines), 

the  instrument  will  be  null  if  not  registered  within  sixty  days  of  its 

Effbct  of  thb  date.    The  instrument  duly  recorded  has  the  effect  totally  to  divest 

RB0I8TBAT10H.    ^^^  vRSsal,  by  extinguishing  the  subaltern  right,  and  reviving  the 

plenum  dominium  in  the  person  of  the  superior.     Of  its  complete 

efficacy  in  producing  this  result  there  is  a  remarkable  example  in 

1  D.  1132.        WaJker'e  Representatives  v.  Oovemors  o/Heriot's  Hospital,  28th  June 

1839.    Here,  a  vassal,  who  had  right  by  his  charter  to  relief  from 

stipend,  resigned  ad  remanentiam  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  vote 

under  the  old  system  of  electing  members  of  Parliament ;  and,  after 
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the  object  was  served,  he  re-acquired  the  feu  by  a  new  title,  in  which, 

however,  the  superior's  obligation  to  relieve  was  not  repeated.     The 

original  title  was  held  to  be  so  completely  extinguished,  that  the 

vassal  could  not  revert  to  it  in  support  of  his  claim,  and  he  was  found 

no  longer  entitled  to  relief.     This  case  may  be  compared  with  Magis- 13  D.  116I. 

trates  of  Edinhurgh  {Governors  of  Trinity  Hospital)  v.  Nisbett's  Trus- 

teeSy  18th  June  1851. 

[The  fonrth  section  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  provides,  tbat  it  shall  21  &  22  Vict. 
be  no  loDger  necessary  to  expede  and  record  an  instrument  of  reBignation  on  ^*     ' 
any  procuratory  of  resignation  ad  remanentiamj  or  on  any  conveyance  con-  ^^^  remonatiok 
taining  an  express  clause  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  ;  bat  the  superior  ad  remanen' 
may  effect  consolidation  by  recording  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines,  ^moowmcdT 
such  procuratory  or  conveyance  with  a  warrant  of  resignation  thereon,  or  by 
expediug  and  recording  a  notarial  instrument,  in  the  form  of  schedule  (B) 
annexed  to  the  Act.     The  ceremony  of  resignation  is  superseded  when  con- 
solidation is  effected  by  either  of  these  methods.     In  the  case  of  conveyances 
granted  before  the  passing  of  the  Titles  Act,  containing  the  indefinite  clause 
of  resignation  authorized  by  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  expede  an  instrument  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  ;  but  it  is  provided, 
that  all  instruments  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  may  now  be,  or  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  in  the  form  of  schedule  (D)  annexed  to  the  Act ;  and  when  in  that  ^^w  fobm  of 
form,  the  instrument  may  be  recorded  at  any  time  in  the  life  of  the  party  in 
whose  favour  the  resignation  is  made,  and  the  date  of  presentment  and  entry 
set  forth  on  any  instrument  in  this  form,  is  declared  to  be  the  date  of  the  re- 
signation and  of  the  instrument.  In  an  instrument  of  resignation  in  this  form, 
the  witnesses  attest  merely  the  subscription  of  the  notary,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
sufficient  if  they  subscribe  only  the  last  page. 

The  proviBions  of  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  rv.  c  33,  protecting  against  challenge 
on  the  ground  of  erasure,  are,  by  §  33  of  the  Act  of  1858,  as  amended  by  §  37 
of  the  Act  of  1860,  extended  to  instruments  in  this  form. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  4th  section  of 
the  Titles  Act,  1858,  apply  to  the  form  of  the  instrument  of  resignation  ad 
remanentiam  previously  in  use.] 

When  a  feu  returns  to  the  superior  by  the  operation  of  the  feudal  S«^*^"o*  »^ 
rules,  as  by  non-entry,  it  reverts  as  free  and  unburdened  as  when  he  takes  bstatb 
granted  it,  not  being  subject  to  securities  or  deeds  granted  by  the  '^J^'debdur- 
vassal  to  which  the  superior  has  not  consented.    This  nde  does  not 
extend  to  liferent  escheat,  which  is  not  one  of  the  genuine  feudal 
casualties,  being  the  consequence  of  denunciation  for  an  offence  not 
against  the  superior,  but  against  the  sovereign.    The  superior,  there- 
fore, takes  the  estate  under  liferent  escheat,  subject  to  every  burden 
and  deed  affecting  it  granted  by  the  vassal.     And  the  resignation  ad 
remanentiam  being  consented  to  by  the  superior,  it  implies  a  consent 
to  all  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  vassal,  and  the  superior  accordingly  S»k.  Inst.  ii. 
receives  it  subject  to  such  burden&  '  ' 
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PROGURATOBy        It  maj  bo  noticed  here,  that  a  procuratory  of  resignation  ad  rsma- 

mor^M^NOT  ^entiam  does  not  fall  by  the  death  of  the  granter  or  grantee.    Tie 

FALL  BY  DEATH.  Act  1693,  cap.  35,  continues  in  force  procuratories  of  resignation  &dJ 

1693,  c.  35.      precepts  of  sasine,  as  warrants  in  favour  of  the  grantee's  heirs,  aadg- 

nees,  and  successors,  having  right  by  general  service,  disposition  aai 

assignation,  or  adjudication.     But,  in  compliance  with  this  Act,  it  k 

requisite  that,  in  instruments  made  after  the  death  of  either  paitj, 

the  title  of  those  in  whose  favour  it  is  made  be  deduced  (iL^.,  tk 

steps  of  it  specified),  under  the  sanction  of  nullity. 

Kenunuiation       It  only  remains  to  notice  that  resignation  ad  remanervtiam  is  tk 

msuppiciEMT     Qjjjy  fQj.jjj  ijy  ^iiich  after  sasine  a  feu  can  be  re-absorbed  in  the  sap^ 

TO  RE*  ABSORB  v  v  x 

PROPERTY  iKTo  Hor's  titlc.  Rcnunciatiou  will  not  suffice  for  that  purpose,  because  it 
SUPERIORITY,     jg  personal  merely,  and  has  no  operation  in  the  transmission  of  real 

rights  perfected  by  sasine,  excepting  such  as  are  of  the  nature  meid? 
M.  670.  of  burdens  on  the  radical  title  ;  Dumbar  v.  Williamson^  23d  Koves- 

ber  1627. 

We  are  now  to  suppose  that  the  vassal's  estate  is  to  be  transfemi 
not  to  the  superior,  but  to  a  stranger ;  and,  in  order  to  present  the 
subject  in  a  form  perfectly  clear  and  systetnatic,  we  shall  take  fim, 
and  confine  ourselves  to,  transmission  by  a  public  holding,  the  olje^ 
being  that  the  disponee  shall  hold,  not  under  the  vassal,  but  of  tk 
vassal's  superior.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  effected  either  by 
resignation  or  by  confirmation.  But,  in  either  case,  the  oompletitm 
of  the  title  can  onl^  proceed  upon  the  warrant  of  the  vassal,  which 
is  contained  in  a  disposition  by  him.     We  are  now  then  to  consider 

The  Disposition  with  holding  a  me. — This  is  not  the  most  commofi 
form  of  the  disposition,  which,  as  we  have  stated  before^  combine 
warrants  for  both  public  and  private  holdings.  But  it  is  a  form  still 
met  with  not  unfrequently  in  practice,  in  cases,  for  instance,  where 
subinfeudation  is  very  stringently  prohibited.  The  a  me  holding  alone 
is  necessarily  used  also  in  conveyances  of  the  superiority,  because  the 
superior  cannot  grant  a,deme  tenure,  since  that  would  inteiject  an- 
other superior  between  himself  and  the  vassal  The  disposition  of 
superiority  will  demand  a  separate  consideration,  on  account  of  its 
peculiarity  in  other  respects.  At  present,  therefore,  we  are  to  consider 
the  disposition  by  a  vassal  of  his  feu  to  a  stranger,  to  be  held  by  the 
disponee  of  the  superior  only.  And  here  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
we  will  reserve  many  observations  upon  the  disposition  and  its  clanaes» 
until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  form  of  it  containing  double  manners  of 
holding,  which  is  the  most  frequent  mode  of  transmission.  At  present, 
accordingly,  our  observations  are  confined,  as  regards  the  dispositioii, 
to  its  form  in  tliis  particular  use  of  it. 

There  is  no  example  given  in  the  Juridical  Styles  of  this  form  of 
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the  disposition  ;  but  its  clauses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  disposi- 
tion in  its  simplest  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  obligation  to 
infefl.    We  have 

1.  The  introductory  dause,  containing  the  names  of  the  disponer  i.  Thbmarra. 
and  disponee,  and  the  consideration,  and,  if  that  is  a  price,  the  dis-  "^''' 
charge  of  it. . 

2.  The  dispositive  clause,  containing  the  operative  words,  the  hahen-  2.  The  dbpo- 
dum  or  destination,  and  the  description  of  the  lands  ;  and  now  the  ®^'"^* 
term  of  entry  is  subjoined  to  this  clause. 

•  3.  The  obligation  to  infeft. — In  the  disposition  this  clause  comes  in  3.  Obuoation 
place  of  the  tenendas  of  the  charter.  There  the  lands  are  appointed  ^  ™'*"'"  ****• 
to  be  holden  of  the  grantor.  But  that  is  not  the  intention  in  the  a 
fne  disposition,  which  is  to  give  a  holding  not  of  the  granter,  but  of 
the  superior.  The  clause,  therefore,  according  to  the  previous  forms, 
is  to  this  effect : — "  In  which  lands  and  others  I  hind  and  oblige  my- 
self to  infeft  and  seise  the  said  B.  and  his  foresaids  upon  their  own 
charges  and  expenses :  To  be  holden  from  me  and  my  foresaids,  of 
"  and  under  our  imrnediate  lawful  superiors  of  the  same,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  as  freely  in  all  respects,  (W  /,  my  predecessors,  and 
authors,  held,  hold,  or  might  have  holden  the  same,  and  that  either 
by  resignation,  or  confirmation,  or  both,  the  ons  withovA  prejudice  of 
"  the  other"  This  is  the  clause  which  determines  the  feudal  character 
of  this  deed,  as  designed  to  authorize  a  public  holding  only  ame  de 
euperiore  meo.  By  the  schedule  to  the  Lands  Transference  Act  the 
clause  may  be  simply : — "  I  oblige  myself  to  infefUhe  said"  (disponee) 
**  and  his  foresaids  to  be  holden  a  ms  ;"  and  these  words  are  declared 
by  the  second  section  to  imply  an  obligation  in  terms  of  the  full 
clause  previously  used,  and  of  which  we  have  quoted  the  words. 

• 

[The  fifth  section  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  provides,  that  it  shall  Thib  claube 
not  be  necessary  to  insert  an  obligation  to  infeft  in  any  conveyance.  Where  »ow  uknbces- 
the  lands  are  disponed  to  be  holden  a  me  only,  or  ame  vel  de  msy  the  clause  so 
expressing  the  manner  of  holding  is  to  imply  that  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  in 
the  manner  expressed  in  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  as  above  quoted.  Where 
no  holding  is  expressed,  the  conveyance  is  to  be  held  to  imply,  "  that  the  lands 
''  are  to  be  holden  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  granter  of  the  conveyance 
**  held,  or  might  have  held,  the  same" — an  expression  which,  as  interpreted  by 
§  36  of  the  Act  of  1860,  is  declared  to  mean,  *'  that  the  lands  are  to  be  held  a 
"  me  vel  de  me  where  the  investiture  of  lands  contaiDs  no  prohibition  against 
''  subinfeudation,  or  against  an  alternative  holding  and  a  me  only  where  the 
^  investiture  contains  such  prohibition."  It  is  farther  provided,  that,  when 
a  prohibition  against  subinfeudation  does  exist,  an  infeftment,  if  confirmed 
within  twelve  months  of  its  date,  shall  have  the  same  preference  from  the 
date  of  recording  the  conveyance  or  instrument  as  if  the  conveyance  had  con- 
tained an  a  me  vel  de  me  holding,  and  the  investiture  did  not  contain  a  pro- 
hibition against  subinfeudation,  or  against  an  alternative  holding.    Where  it 
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is  intended,  therefore,  to  dispone  subjects  in  the  titles  of  which  thoe  is  no 
prohibition  against  subinfeudation  to  be  holden  a  me  only,  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
insert  in  the  disposition  a  clause  so  expressing  the  manner  of  holding.] 

4.  Pbocura-         4,  XJiQ  Procuratory  of  Resignation, — In  the  resignation  od  rema- 
NATION.  nentiam  we  have  seen,  that  the  procurator  is  authorized  to  resign  into 

the  hands  of  the  superior  for  his  own  behoof,  that  the  property  may 
be  consolidated  with,  and  constantly  remain  inseparable  from,  ihe 
superiority.  But  here  the  object  is  different ;  the  lands  resig:ned  aie 
not  to  remain  with  the  superior,  but  to  be  of  new  granted  by  him  to 
the  disponea  Accordingly,  in  this  case,  the  procuratoiy,  aocordiag 
to  the  previous  form,  constitutes  persons,  not  named,  as  procurators  to 
appear  before  the  disponer's  immediate  lawful  superiors,  or  their  coin- 
raissioners,  and  there  to  resign  and  surrender  the  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  superiors,  not  for  themselves,  but  in  favour  and  for  new  infeft- 
ment  to  be  granted  to  the  disponee,  and  his  heirs  and  assignees ;  and 
the  procurators  are  authorized  to  take  instruments.  Enough  his 
already  been  said  to  show  the  main  import  and  design  of  this  clanse. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  minutely  the  effect  of  the  surren- 
der which  it  authorizes,  when  treating  of  the  charter  of  resignation. 
The  omission  of  the  important  words,  "for  new  infeftment,"  was  hdd 
not  to  be  fatal  to  a  transmission  dependent  mainly  on  this  clause,  it 
being  the  case  of  a  bond  of  entail,  in  which  the  conveyance  was  made 
by  procuratory  of  resignation,  the  remainder  of  the  deed  being  suffi- 
4S.467;3Wn.cient;  Munro  v.  Munro,  15th  February  1826,  affirmed  25th  July 
•App.844. 1323^  The  resignation  not  being  ad  remanentianiy  the  superior  was 
bound  to  return  the  lands  to  the  party  and  his  heirs. 

The  remaining  clauses,  in  the  order  of  the  schedule  to  the  IsxA 
Transference  Act,  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

5.  Tlie  assignation  and  delivery  of  writa 

6.  The  assignation  of  rents. 

7.  The  clause  of  relief  of  feu-duties  and  burdens. 

8.  The  clause  of  warrandica 

9.  The  registration  clausa 

Vide  iuprot  10.  The  precept  of  sasine.     (This  clause  is  now  unnecessary.) 

[Clause  of  Direction.  If  the  lands  are  disponed  under  burdens,  this  chHse 
should  be  inserted,  to  insure  their  appearing  upon  record.] 

11.  The  testing-clause. 

Such  of  these  clauses  as  have  not  already  engaged  our  attentioa 
will  be  examined  when  we  have  in  hand  the  disposition  with  douUe 
manner  of  holding. 

As  the  obligation  by  this  disposition  is  to  infeft  the  disponee  by  a 
holding,  not  of  the  disponer,  but  of  his  superior,  the  seller  cannot  be 
divested,  or  the  title  of  the  acquirer  feudally  completed^  except  fat 
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the  superior's  act    This  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways,  BESiaNATioNy 
and  CoNPXBMATiON. 

The  effect  of  registration  ad  remanentiam,  we  have  seen,  is  to  transfer  Coicpletion  of 
the  dominium  utile  into  the  superior  s  hands,  and  leave  it  there  per-  ™TroN*i»^wI 
manently.     That  which  we  have  now  to  consider  differs,  inasmuch  as  rem. 
the  surrender  is  made,  not  to  remain  with  the  superior,  but  in  order 
to  his  issuing^  the  grant  anew  to  the  disponee,  if  the  resignation  has 
been  made  for  his  own  behoof  (as,  when  the  investiture  is  renewed  to 
a  particular  series  of  heirs),  or  in  favour  of  a  disponee.    It  is,  therefore, 
called,  for  distinction's  sake,  SBSiQNATiojNr  in/avorem.    Here,  while  the 
ceremony  was  retained,  the  superior,  after  receiving  the  symbolical 
baton,  delivered  it  either  back  to  the  vassal,  if  the  resignation  was  in 
favour  of  himself,  or  to  the  third  party  in  whose  favour  the  surrender 
was  made ;  whereupon  the  resignatary  took  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  a  notaiy-public,  and  a  formal  instrument  was  extended.    This  pro- 
ceeding had  no  effect  in  transferring  the  dominium  to  the  superior. 
In  his  hands  it  was,  according  to  OreAg,  SiJideiconMnissariumfeudum, 
subject  to  the  condition  and  quality  that  he  should  re-issue  it  to 
another ;  and  it  is  well-established  law,  that  the  feudal  estate  does  not 
pass  into  the  superior's  person  by  the  act  of  resignation,  but  remains 
vested  in  the  disponer,  until  he  is  divested  by  the  disponee's  sasine. 
Instruments  of  resignation  tn/awr«m  have  not  been  commonly  used  Ikbtrukentof 
for  a  long  period,  and  they  are  now  abolished  by  the  Infeftment  Act,  fawyrem  abol- 
8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  35,  §  9,  as  wholly  unnecessary.    It  is  now  settled  by  '^^ed. 
Renton  Y.  Anstruther,  14th  November  1848,  that,  in  titles  expede  ^i  i^«37; 
before  the  Infeftment  Act,  it  was  not  necessary  to  prepare  or  extend  145.    ' 
instruments  of  resignation  in  favor  em — not  even  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  the  grantor  or  grantee  of  the  procuratory  on  which  the  re- 
signation is  made — although  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  that  in 
this  particular  case  the  terms  of  the  Statute  1693,  cap.  35,  rendered 
it  necessaxy  that  an  instrument  of  resignation  should  be  expede. 
The  ceremony  is  also  abolished  in  Crown  rights  by  the  seventeenth  Cbremony  of 

?-  RESIGNATION 

section  of  the  Crown  Charters  Act,  10  &  11  Vict.  cap.  51.    In  rights  abolished  in 
held  of  subject-superiors,  there  is  no  express  abolition  of  the  ceremony,  crown  kiqutb. 
but  it  has  been  long  in  non-observanca    Practically,  the  resignation 
is  made,  and  its  purpose  effected,  by  applying  to  the  superior  for  a 
charter,  and  obtaining  it    We  shall  now  therefore  consider 

The  Charter  of  Resignation. — This,  and  the  charter  of  confirmation,  Distinction  be- 
are  called  charters  by  progress,  because  used  to  renew  a  right  pre-  ^l^aeter 
viously  granted,  in  contradistinction  to  the  charter  by  which  a  right  ^^^  charters 
is  created,  and  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  original  charter.    The 
original  charter,  being  in  its  nature  a  contract,  is  onerous  in  the 
highest  degree.     The  charter  by  progress  is  a  renewal  of  the  grant, 

40 
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made  at  the  request  of  the  receiver,  and,  where  errors  occur  in  it,  the? 
may  be  corrected  by  reference  to  the  disposition  which  forms  its  war- 

M.  6934.  rant.     An  erroneous  destination  was  thus  corrected,  in  Drunimcnd  v. 

M.  6936.  Drummond,  27th  February  1761,  adhered  to  and  affirmed  in  DrtM- 

mond  V.  Drummond,  17th  May  1793.  When  we  come  afterwards  to 
treat  generally  of  the  entry  by  the  superior,  we  shall  find,  tliat  anr 
purchaser,  holding  a  procuratory  of  resignation  from  the  last-entered 
vassal,  is  entitled  to  compel  the  superior  by  personal*  diligence  to 
receive  him  and  grant  new  infeftment.  That  is  done  by  granting  a 
charter  of  resignation.     Its  clauses  are  : — 

1.  iHDucriTE         1.  The  %ndv>ct%ve  cUmse,  setting  forth  the  consideration,  which  is 
CLAUSE.  ^YiQ  composition  paid  for  the  entry. 

2.  DiBPosiTivB.      2.  The  dispositive  clause,  whereby  the  superior  "gives,  grants,  and 

"  dispones" — the  first  two  words  distinguishing  this  conveyance  from 
that  upon  a  sale,  where  the  grantor  "  selis,  alienates,  and  diapoML 
He  also  "perpetually  confirms"  the  feu  to  the  grantee.  This  tenn, 
"  confirms,"  is  a  ratification  of  the  bestowal  already  made  in  the  eje 
of  the  law  by  the  delivery  of  the  baton  in  the  ceremony  of  resigna- 
tion. The  conveyance  by  this  clause  is  as  absolute  and  unqualified 
as  if  the  superior  were  vested  with  the  plenum  dominium^  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  feudal  notion  that  the  fee  is  for  the  time  in 
his  hands  by  resignation.  The  habendum  or  destination  is  in  ibe 
same  terms  as  in  the  disposition  upon  which  the  charter  proceeds. 

[The  description  of  the  subjects  may  either  be  at  length,  or  by  reference  to 
any  prior  recorded  writ.     See  p.  640.] 

B.  Quaquidem.      3.  The  next  clause  is  The  Quaquidbm  dause.    Its  office  here  is  to 

express  the  modus  vacandi,  i.e.,  to  show  how  it  is,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, that  the  fee,  having  been  formerly  given  out  by  the  superior,  ii 
again  in  his  hands.  It  bears,  therefore,  that  the  lands  formerly  per- 
tained heritably  (i.0.,  by  a  completed  infeftment)  to  the  former  vassal 
(grantor  of  the  disposition),  holden  by  him  of  the  granter  of  the  cha^ 
ter  as  immediate  lawful  superior  thereof,  and  were  resigned  by  him, 
by  virtue  of  the  procuratory  of  resignation  contained  in  a  dispositios 
(which  is  identified  by  its  date),  granted  by  him  to  the  disponee,  ii 
the  hands  of  the  granter  of  the  charter  as  superior  in  favour  and  f& 
new  infeftment  of  the  same  to  be  granted  to  the  disponee.  This 
clause  is  not  essential,  but  its  usefulness  is  obvious  in  connecting  the 
new  investiture  with  the  former  ona     The  next  clauses  are 

4.  Tenendae.  4   J%^  TBNBNDA8. 

5.  Reddendo,  5.  The  REDDENDO. — This  will  be  of  the  same  import  as  in  the  origi- 
nal charter,  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  is  the  regvla  regulans,  and 
controls  the  charter  by  progress  in  the  event  of  any  discrepancy 
appearing,  unless  it  be  the  result  of  express  agreement  Any  omi^ 
sion,  also,  is  supplied  by  reference  to  the  original  right,  the  whole 
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conditions  and  qualities  of  which  are  presumed  to  be  repeated  in 
those  that  follow,  the  rule  here  being,  as  Mr.  Ross  remarks,  the  con- 
verse of  that  bj  which  last  wills  are  governed. 

[Sect.  10  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  provides,  that  the  tenendas  and  Tenendat  amd 
reddendo  may  be  referred  to,  as  set  forth  at  lenefth  in  any  charter  or  other  „  ffj""^ 

^  '  o  ^  MAY  irOW  BB 

writ  recorded  in  any  public  register ;  and  that  subject-superiors  shall  be  kefkrbbd  to. 
bound  to  grant  charters  containing  such  reference  if  required.] 

There  is  no  warrandice  in  charters  by  progress,  for  in  these  the 
superior  interposes  at  the  request  of  others,  and  undertakes,  or  incurs, 
no  liability  by  doing  so.     Next,  therefore,  we  have 

6.  The  clause  of  registration^  which,  for  the  reasons  already  ex- 
plained, is  in  the  Books  of  Council  and  Session  only ;  and 

7.  The  'precept  of  sasine,  which,  as  well  as  the  registration  clause, 
may  be  in  the  brief  terms  permitted  by  the  Lands  Transference  Act ; 
only  to  the  precept  will  be  added  a  reservation  of  bygone,  and  cur- 
rent feu-duties  in  so  far  as  not  paid,  and  the  words  salvo  jure  cujus- 
libet^  which  express  what  the  absence  of  warrandice  implies,  viz.,  that 
the  superior  incurs  no  liability  by  granting  the  charter.  If  it  has 
been  unwarrantably  asked  for,  it  is  granted  pericuio  petentis  ;  and, 
as  regards  rights  competent  to  the  superior  himself,  as,  for  instance, 
if  there  should  emerge  to  him  a  right  to  the  dominium  utile  preferable 
to  that  of  the  party  to  whom  he  has  granted  the  charter  by  progress, 
the  granting  of  the  charter  shall  not  preclude  him  from  vindicating 
that  right,  because,  as  he  may  be  compelled  to  grant  the  charter,  he 
ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  doing  so. 

[It  is  now  unnecessary  to  insert  a  precept  of  sasine  in  charters  of  resigna- 
tion, such  charters  being  comprehended  within  the  term  *'  conveyance,''  by 
the  interpretation  clause  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  and  it  being  de-        §  36. 
clared  by  the  5th  section  of  the  Act,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  insert  in 
any  conveyance  a  precept  of  sasine  or  warrant  for  infeftment. 

Charters  of  resignation  now  operate  as  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  deeds 
and  instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  complete  the  investiture 
of  the  grantee.     Titles  Act,  1860,  §  39. 

The  Titles  Act,  1858  (§  9),  introduces  a  new  and  short  form  of  entry  by        §  9. 
resignation,  namely,  by  wkit  of  resignation  in  the  form  of  schedule  F,  to  be  Writ  of 
written  on  the  deed,  which  is  the  warrant  for  resignation,  the  deed  with  the  ""'g^-atiok. 
writ  thereon  being  declared  to  be  as  effectual  to  all  intents  and  puiposes  as  a 
charter  of  resignation  in  the  usual  form.     The  superior  is  bound  to  grant  to 
the  person  in  right  of  the  deed  such  writ  of  resignation  instead  of  a  charter, 
if  required  so  to  do,  provided — (1.)  That  the  party  requiring  the  writ  is 
entitled  to  demand  an  entry  by  resignation  ;  (2.)  That  he  shall,  if  required, 
produce  to  the  superior  a  charter  or  other  writ,  showing  the  tenendas  and 
reddendo  of  the  lands  resigned  ;  and  (3.)  That  he  shall  pay  or  tender  to  the 
superior  such  duties  and  casualties  as  he  may  be  entitled  to  demand. 
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Whit  op  The  writ  of  resignation  operates  as  a  oonfirmation  of  all  the  prior  deeds 

BB8I0H1T10V      ^^^  instruments  necessary  to  he  confirmed,  in  order  to  complete  the  inves- 

OPBKATE0  COS*  .  * 

riuuATiom.        titare  of  the  party  ohtaining  the  writ. 

The  vassal's  investitare  is  completed  hy  recording  in  the  appropriate  register 

of  sasines  the  deed  having  the  writ  of  resignation  thereon,  with  a  warrant  of 

registration  also  written  upon  the  deed,  such  registration  heing  declaied  to  have 

the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  charter  of  reagnation  followed  hy  aD  infltmme&t 

of  sasine,  duly  expede,  and  recorded  at  the  date  of  recording  the  deed  and  writ 

BsozsTRATioir    In  order  to  prevent  the  douhle  infeftment  which  would  follow  were  the  i^;is- 

nooBLBTiiFi^  tration  to  operate  hoth  as  regards  the  conveyance  and  writ,  it  is  further  pro- 

MKMT.  vided,  hy  §  38  of  the  Act  of  1860,  amending  §  9  of  the  Act  of  1858,  that 

such  recording  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  an  instrument  of  sasine  following 

on  the  conveyance.  This  provision  is  retroactive,  and  applies  to  all  conveyances 

with  writs  of  resignation  thereon  recorded  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  1858. 

Writs  of  resignation  are  to  he  authenticated  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinaiy 

STAMr-DUTT      deeds;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  143,  §  40.     By  §  41,  the  stamp-duty  upon  these 

OM  WS1T8.  ^^^  •^  declared  to  he  the  same  as  that  chargeahle  on  charters  of  resignatioo. 

The  Act  contains  no  provision  for  completing  the  investiture  hy  notarial  in- 
strument upon  a  conveyance  with  a  writ  of  resignation.  Where,  therefoce, 
the  deed  does  not  contain  a  clause  of  direction,  and  it  is  not  expedient  to 
record  the  whole  deed,  the  preferahle  method  of  completing  the  investiture  hy 
resignation  is  to  have  recourse  to  a  charter.] 

Chartbr  good      The  charter  of  resignation,  being  executed  and  delivered,  is  a  good 
o^ltTEB™  H-  *^*^®  against  the  grantor  of  it  and  his  heirs  even  without  infeftment ; 
OCT  aiBiNB.       CampbM  v.  M'Charty,  23d  July  1634.     But,  as  against  all  other  par- 
1  Br.  Supp.  86.  ^ieg^  it  is  an  incomplete  right     Upon  the  principle  already  stated, 
that  the  resignation  is  made  upon  a  condition  which  is  not  satisfied, 
until  the  new  vassal  is  invested,  the  feu  remains  in  the  resigner,  until 
the  resignatary's  right  is  perfected  by  sasine,  for  the  resigner  cannot 
be  divested  except  by  the  investment  of  the  resignataiy.    This  is  dis- 
M.  8740.  tinctly  shown  by  OratU  v.  Campbell,  22d  February  1 760,  where,  after 

Chaster  op     the  party  had  taken  out  a  charter  of  resignation,  it  was  found  com- 
^sltwM-     pe^^ent  for  him,  before  using  the  precept  in  that  charter,  to  infefk 
pLBTE  RioHT  TO  himsclf  upou  thc  de  me  precept  in  his  disposition  from  the  resigner 
TrLL^irwKB!^'  te<5ause,  no  infeftment  having  followed  on  the  charter,  the  feudal  right 
was  still  in  the  resigner.     The  completion  of  the  right  being  thus 
dependent  upon  the  sasine,  it  is  manifest,  that,  even  when  instruments 
of  resignation  in  favorem  were  used,  they  constituted  merely  a  per- 
sonal and  incomplete  right ;  and,  as  they  did  not  require  to  be  regis- 
tered, they  formed  no  impediment  to  a  second  conveyance  of  the 
subject,  which,  if  followed  by  infeftment  creating  a  subfeu^  or   if 
completed  by  charter  and  sasine,  before  the  infeftment  of  the  first 
disponee,  defeated  his  right.    The  superior,  however,  was  bound  by 
acceptance  of  the  first  resignation  to  infeft  the  resignataiy,  and  liable 
in  damages  if  he  afterwards  accepted  a  second  surrender  so  as  to 
defeat  that  obligation.   Over-lords  receiving  double  resignations  were 
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subjected  to  Bovere  penalties  by  1540,  cap.  105  ;  and,  no  doubt,  upon  Thomson's 
the  same  principle  the  superior  would  still  be  liable  in  damages,  if,  °**' "'  ^^^* 
upon  being  applied  to  for  an  entry,  he  should  obstruct  the  completion 
of  the  applicant's  title,  so  as  to  postpone  it  to  a  subsequent  claim  in 
competition.  The  continued  efficacy  of  the  original  sasine  is  strikingly 
shown  by  this  also,  that  the  casualties  of  superiority  fall  due  to  the 
superior  by  the  death  of  the  resigner,  as  long  as  his  disponee's  right 
remains  personal;  Purves^  v.  Strachan,  14th  November  1677.  M.  6890. 

The  right  of  the  disponee  is  completed  by  sasine  taken  and  recorded,  I>i8ponee*8 
which  may  now  be  dope  in  the  form  permitted  by  the  recent  Infeft-  flbted  by 
ment  Act.     Until  infeftment  passes,  his  right  under  the  a  me  mode  ^AaiME. 
of  transmission,  which  we  are  considering,  is  incomplete,  and  may  be 
defeated  by  a  subfeu,  or  a  posterior  conveyance  flowing  from  his 
author,  and  perfected  before  hi&     But  his  infeftment  removes  that 
danger,  because  it  divests  the  disponer,  who,  accordingly,  ceases  to  be 
vassal,  the  disponee  being  substituted  in  his  room,  and  holding  the 
lands  immediately  of  the  superior  himself,  and  by  his  own  war- 
rant. 

[The  disponee's  right  may  now  be  completed  by  recording  the  charter  with 
a  warrant  of  registration  thereon  in  the  register  of  sasines.] 

But  the  disponee  in  a  disposition  a  me  may  choose  to  complete  his  Coupletion^ 
right  of  CoKPiBMATioN.  Then  he  will  first  obtain  and  record  infeft-  woht  bToon- 
ment  in  his  own  favour  upon  the  disposition.  Now,  mark  the  efiect  prRM^Tioir. 
of  this  sasine.  It  takes  its  character  from  its  warrant.  That  war- 
rant is  the  disposition,  and  not  the  precept  of  sasine  merely.  That 
precept  is  a  mandate  to  deliver  possession.  But  what  kind  of  pos- 
session ?  To  ascertain  this,  we  must  see  what  kind  of  possession  the 
disponer  obliged  himself  to  give,  and  must,  therefore,  go  to  the  obli- 
gation to  infeft.  That,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  binds  him 
to  infeft  the  disponee  a  me — ^that  is,  not  to  hold  of  himself,  but  to 
hold  of  his  superior.  Infeftment  on  this  disposition,  then,  cannot 
create  a  holding  of  the  disponer,  for  the  warrant  does  not  authorize 
such  a  holding.  Nor  can  it  make  the  disponee  hold  of  the  superior, 
because  no  one  can  be  a  vassal  without  the  act  of  the  superior  receiv- 
ing him.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  since  the  superior  cannot  be 
without  a  vassal,  that  the  disponer  continues  his  vassal  undivested, 
notwithstanding  the  disponee's  sasine,  which  is,  accordingly,  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  subsequent  conveyance  completed  before  he  is  re- 
ceived by  the  superior.  The  right,  then,  is  completed  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  it  expressed  in 

,  .  Superior  mat 

The  Charter  of  Confirmation, — This  the  superior  may  now  be  com-  be  compelled 
pelled  to  grant  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  J^^^^'JJ^^p,''^" 
which  empowers  a  person  infeft  upon  a  disposition  with  an  obligation  nation. 
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to  infeft  a  me  to  charge  the  superior  to  grant  a  charter  of  confirmation, 
in  the  same  way  as  he  may  be  charged  to  grant  entry  by  resignation. 
U18TOET  OP  Xhe  charter  of  confirmation  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  examples 

coHPiBMATioM.  of  it  aro  contained  in  the  compilation  of  Marcul/us.  Originally  it 
was  sought  as  an  act  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  in 
order  to  secure  to  himself  the  countenance  and  protection  of  a  powerful 
over-lord.  In  the  early  history  of  feus  also  there  were  other  confir- 
mations in  use,  not  of  a  feudal  character.  These  were  such  as  were 
obtained  from  the  heirs  of  the  granter,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions which  they  might  make  to  the  alienation  in  their  character  of 
kofredes  proximi  or  hagredes  remotiores.  The  over-lord  himself  being 
hcBres  uUimus^  his  confirmation  was  important  in  this  view  also.  In 
process  of  time  the  charter  of  confirmation  was  sought  as  a  remedy 
for  other  evils.  Although  from  an  early  period  subinfeudation  was 
permitted,  the  subordinate  vassal  was  liable  to  this  hazard,  that  his 
possession  might  be  affected  by  tlie  casualties  incurred  through  Uie 
death  or  delinquency  of  his  immediate  superior.  The  casualty  of 
recognition  inferred  an  entire  forfeiture  of  the  feu,  whereby  the  sub- 
feu  was  annihilated.  It  became  an  object,  accordingly,  to  get  the 
sanction  of  the  superior  to  the  sub-feu,  which  obviated  this  extreme 
risk,  the  effect  of  the  immediate  vassal's  forfeiture  being,  that  the 
subvassal  who  had  been  approved  by  the  superior  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  put  in  his  place.  This,  however,  might  also  be  disadvan- 
tageous, as,  for  instance,  when  the  subaltern  right  was  blench,  the 
subfeuar,  on  rising  to  his  author's  place,  became  necessarily  liable  in 
the  full  services,  however  onerous  or  expensive  these  might  be.  Mr. 
Ross,  in  opposition  to  other  authorities,  maintains  the  genuineness  of 
the  Statute  of  Robert  i.,  said  to  have  been  passed  in  1326,  in  order  to 
prevent  subinfeudation,  and  to  make  all  lands  hold  immediately  of  the 
capital  lords,  and  he  conjectures  with  considerable  probability,  that 
that  Act  is  the  foundation  of  our  conveyances  with  the  holding  a  me 
de  euperiore  meOj  although  it  ultimately  failed  in  giving  to  these 
conveyances  the  efficacy  of  complete  rights  independently  of  the 
superior's  sanction.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  conveyance  a  rns  with  sasine  following 
has  been  ineffectual  to  divest  the  vassal,  without  the  superior's  confir- 
mation. Here  the  confirmation  is  different  in  its  purpose  and  efiTect 
from  that  which  was  taken  as  a  protection  to  the  subfeu.  The  con- 
firmation of  the  a  me  holding  dissolves  the  superior's  relation  to  the 
former  vassal,  and  establishes  the  new  vassal  in  the  full  right  and 
place  of  the  other.  Thus,  before  confirmation,  the  disposition  and 
sasine  a  rri£  are  defeasible.  After  confirmation,  they  constitute  a 
complete  right  In  the  English  phrase  a  voidable  estate  is  rendered 
not  voidable. 

The  structure  of  the  charter  of  confirmation  is  simple.     By  the 
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forms  absorbed  before  the  recent  Statute,  after  acknowledging  receipt  C>ld  form  or 

-.-I  ...  .,  o       o  *       CHARTER  OP 

oi  the  composition,  tnere  was  confirmation. 

1.  The  clause  of  confirmation,  whereby  the  grantor  ratified,  approved  Clause  op  cx)n- 
and  perpetually  confirmed  to  the  grantee,  and  his  heirs,  and  assignees,  '™^tion. 
the  disposition  in  his  favour  (identified  by  the  name  of  the  disponer, 

and  its  date),  and  the  recital  of  which  contained  a  description  of  the 
lands ;  and  the  sasine  also  was  confirmed  and  identified  by  the  name 
of  the  notary,  its  date,  and  the  date  and  place  of  recording.  Here, 
the  name  of  the  last-entered  vassal  was  not  directly  specified,  but 
the  clause  had  the  same  efiect  as  the  quoBquideni,  because  the  effect 
of  the  charter  depended  upon  its  confirming  all  the  transactions 
since  the  last  entry  ;  and  it  necessarily,  therefore,  commenced  with 
the  right  granted  by  the  last-entered  vassal 

2.  At  a  remote  period  it  was  customary  to  engross  verbatim  in  this  Additional 
charter  the  writs  which  it  confirmed.    The  next  clause  dispensed  with 

that  insertion,  and  it  also  declared  the  confirmation  to  be  as  effectual 
as  if  it  had  been  granted  before  the  infeftment  was  taken.  This 
declaration  will  presently  claim  our  particular  attention.  There  fol- 
lowed— 

3.  The  TENENBAS. 

4.  The  BEDDENDO. 

Neither  of  these  clauses  was  essential     Reference  might  be  made 
for  the  duties  to  the  original  grant,  and  such  reference  was  implied. 

[These  clauses  may  now  be  referred  to  as  contained  at  length  in  any  previ-  Titles  to 
ous  charter  or  other  writ  recorded  in  any  public  register.]  1858*  S^io' 

vide  aitprOt 

5.  The  registration  clause,  P-  ^^^' 

6.  The  testing  clause. 

There  is  no  precept  of  sasine,  a  point  in  which  this  charter  differs 
from  all  others. 

The  form  of  this  charter  is  materially  altered  by  the  Lands  Trans-  New  form  op 
ference  Act.  By  the  style  contained  in  schedule  D  subjoined  to  the  ^NPniiuTioN. 
Act,  the  superior  simply  confirms  to  the  grantee  the  lands,  which  are 
described,  and  the  sasine  in  the  grantor's  favour,  which  is  identified 
by  specifying  the  register,  and  date  of  recording,  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  holding  and  reddendo,  consent  to  registration,  and  testing 
clause.  There  is  here  no  mention  of  the  disposition  upon  which  the 
grantee  was  infeft,  and,  by  section  7  of  the  Act,  it  is  declared,  that, 
when  a  superior  confirms  the  lands  and  the  sasine  in  favour  of  the 
receiver  of  the  entry,  the  charter  may  be  in  the  form  of  the  schedule, 
and,  in  whatever  habile  form  expressed,  shall  be  held  to  confirm  to 
him,  as  regards  the  lands  expressed,  the  whole  dispositions  and  in- 
struments of  sasine,  and  all  other  deeds,  instruments,  and  writings, 
necessary  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  complete  his  investiture  as 
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immediate  vassal,  although  such  deeds,  instruments,  and  writings, 
are  not  enumerated  in  the  charter. 

I;  p*.d63, 3d  The  form  adopted  in  the  Statute  is  an  abbreviation  of  that  given  in 
the  Juridical  Styles,  with  the  exception,  that,  although  the  last  vassal 
be  not  named,  or  any  of  the  intermediate  transmissions  specified,  or 
even  that  in  favour  of  the  grantee,  yet  the  confirmation  of  the  sasine 
of  the  latter,  along  with  the  lands,  is  an  effectual  confirmation  of  all 
the  intermediate  deeds  and  instruments.    This  change  is  the  more 

CoNFXRMATioH  remarkable  on  account  of  the  question  agitated  among  lawyers, 

m^^tAmwL  whether  confirmation  of  the  disposition  from  the  last-entered  vassal 
be  sufficient  without  special  confirmation  of  the  sasine  following  upon 
it.     It  appears  singular,  that  any  doubt  should  have  arisen  upon  this 

IV.  35. 11,  and  question,  when  we  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Institutional  writers.   Lord 

Appendix,  {  2.  §^j^^  ^j^ — «<  xf  sasiuo  havo  not  been  taken  till  after  the  confirma- 

Inst  ii.  3. 42.  *'  tiou,  the  date  of  the  sasine  is  the  rule  ;"  and  Mr.  Erskine  delivers 
the  same  doctrine.    The  doubt  appears  to  have  originated  in  observa- 

F.  C.  tions  made  by  Lord  President  Blaib  in  the  case  of  Adam  v.  Drunks 

mond,  12th  June  1810,  where  he  remarked,  that  he  had  always  held 
confirmation  to  be  necessary  after  the  sasine,  and  referred  to  the  Act 
16  Geo.  IL  cap.  11,  §  10,  which  provided,  that  no  singular  successor 
should  be  enrolled  as  a  freeholder  until  he  was  publicly  infeft,  and  his 
sasine  registered,  or  charter  of  confirmation  expede,  where  confirma- 
tion was  necessary,  odo  year  before  enrolment  This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  touch  the  question.  In  the  same  case,  it  was  held  by 
Lord  Abmadalb,  an  eminent  feudal  lawyer,  that  confirmation  of  a 
precept  a  me,  and  of  the  sasine  to  be  taken  on  it  by  a  person  named, 

ii.  296.  would  suffice.    Mr.  Ross  treats  the  objection  as  absurd,  pointing  out, 

that  the  practice  of  first  taking  sasine  arose  after  the  introduction  of 
the  double  manner  of  holding  in  the  same  right  in  order  to  divest  the 
seller  of  completing  the  right  de  me,  and  that  there  is,  in  reality,  an 
incongruity  in  taking  sasine  upon  a  precept  a  me,  which  is  inopera- 
tive until  confirmed ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Craig  shows,  that  the  violation 
of  principle  involved  in  such  infeftments  before  confirmation  was  the 
origin  of  that  part  of  the  clause  of  dispensation  invariably  inserted  in 
this  charter  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  forms,  which  declares 
it  to  be  as  valid  and  sufficient,  as  if  the  present  confirmation  had 
been  made  and  granted  before  the  taking  of  the  said  infeftment. 

r.  242.  Upon  the  same  views,  Mr.  Bell  in  his  treatise  on  the  Election  Laws^ 

holds,  that,  the  earlier  the  superior's  consent  is  adhibited,  the  more 
legal  and  effectual  must  the  transaction  be.   To  these  authorities  may 

F.  c.  be  added  the  observation  of  Lord  Meabowbavk  in  the  case  of  Kibble 

V.  Stewart,  16th  June  1814,  where  he  refers  to  confirmation  before 
infeftnient  having  once  been  practised,  and  adds,  though  not  with 
great  confidence,  that  this,  "perhaps,  might  be  done  yef  The 
practice  of  taking  infeftment  before  confirmation,  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
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tinue  to  be  universal  ander  the  new  enactment,  which  makes  confir- 
mation of  the  grantee's  sasine  confirm  all  the  intermediate  titles  since 
the  last  entry.  But  it  is  right  that  the  practitioner  should  be  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  question,  and  conversant  with  the  principles 
upon  which  its  decision  must  depend. 

The  decision  upon  another  point  in  the  case  of  Adam  points  out  Supra,  p.  606. 
ivhat  was  essential,  and  is  now,  if  possible,  more  necessary  than  ever, 
viz.,  that  the  sasine  must  be  infallibly  specified  in  the  charter.     In 
that  case  vitiation  in  narrating  the  date  of  the  sasine  was  not  allowed  '^^  sasine 
to  annul  the  charter,  because  the  sasine  was  found  to  be  otherwise  timd  »^ub 
sufficiently  identified,  and  the  vitiated  date  was  held  pro  non  acripto.  ch^btbr. 
In  the  case  also  of  BorAmck  v.  Olaasfordf  15th  November  1853, 16D.  37; 
erasures  in  the  narrative  of  a  charter  of  confirmation  in  reciting 
the  resolutive  clause  of  an  entail  was  held  not  to  vitiata     But,  when 
the  whole  warrants  and  sasines  were  set  forth,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  means  of  identification  might  be  more  ample  than  when  the 
description  is  limited  to  the  last  instrument 

Formerly,  the  confirmation  used  to  be  indorsed  upon  the  disposi- 
tion, but,  since  it  was  made  liable  to  stamp-duty,  it  forms  a  separate 
writ 

[The  ancient  practice  here  alladed  to,  of  indorsing  the  confirmation  upon  Writ  of  oon- 
the  disposition,  has  been  revived  by  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  which  ""^^tioh. 
provides  (§7)  that  entry  by  confirmation  may  now  be  effected  by  writ  of 
CONFIRMATION,  in  the  form  of  schedule  E,  to  be  written  on  the  recorded  deed 
or  instrument  of  which  confirmation  is  required,  and  confirmation  in  that 
form  is  declared  to  be  as  effectual  as  if  a  charter  of  confirmation  had  been 
granted.  To  entitle  a  vassal  to  a  writ  of  confirmation,  he  must — (1.)  be  in 
a  position  to  demand  entry  by  confirmation ;  (2.)  he  must  pioditce  a  charter 
or  other  writ  showing  the  tenetuUu  and  reddendo  ;  and  (3.)  he  mast  pay  or 
tender  to  the  superior  such  duties  and  casualties  as  he  may  be  entitled  to 
demand.  Confirmation  in  this  form  is  declared  to  confirm  the  whole  prior 
deeds  and  instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  complete  the 
investiture  of  the  party  obtaining  confirmation. 

By  §  40  of  the  Act  of  1860,  writs  of  confirmation  must  be  authenticated  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  deeds. 

The  Act  of  1860,  §  41,  declares,  that  the  stamp-duty  on  writs  of  confirma- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  on  charters.  As  to  after-stamping,  vide  supra^ 
p.  93,  note.] 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  a  me  title,  Mr.  Ross  holds,  that  Effect  of  gon- 
infeftment  a  me  before  confirmation  is  a  title  of  possession,  and  affords  "*2'69™'' 
action  of  maills  and  duties  against  tenants.     When  confirmation  is 
obtained,  it  operates  retro,  validating  the  infeftment  from  its  date,  It  operatis 
and  the  superior  is,  therefore,  excluded  from  demanding  casualties  ^^^* 
which  may  have  fallen  due  between  the  date  of  the  sasine  and  the 
confirmation,  although  before  confirming  he  could  have  claimed  these. 
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This  forms  a  marked  distinction  between  this  and  the  charter  of 
signation,  the  granting  of  which  does  not  exclude  the  superior  from 
casualties  which  shall  emeige  before  sasine  follows  upon  it.  The  rule 
that  confirmation  operates  re^  prevails  to  the  extent  of  validating 
titles  in  favour  of  a  party  who  has  died  before  the  confirmation ; 
MacdowaU  Jt  Houston  v.  Hamilton,  1 9th  January  1 793 ;  and  the  case 
of  Lockhart  v^  Ferrier,  16th  November  1837,  is  a  strong  authority  to 
the  same  effect.  There  a  party  infefl  a  n^e,  but  not  confirmed,  having 
granted  precepts  of  clars  coiMto^,  upon  which  the  receivers  of  them  were 
infeft,  the  whole  of  these  titles  were  found  to  be  validated  by  confir- 
mation obtained  after  the  death  of  all  the  parties.  The  rule,  however, 
is  subject  to  this  condition,  that  there  shall  be  no  mid-impediment — 
that  is,  no  right  to  the  property  completed  in  favour  of  another 
person  before  the  date  of  the  confirmation.  Thus,  if  the  vassal  (who 
is  not  divested  until  the  purchaser  is  confirmed)  shall  grant  a  base 
right  or  an  a  me  right,  and  these  be  completed  by  infeftment  and 
confirmation  respectively,  before  the  purchaser  is  confirmed,  these  are 
mid-impediments  which  prevent  the  retroactive  effect  of  the  confirma- 
tion, and  are,  therefore,  preferable  to  the  purchaser's  right.  When 
the  mid-impediment  is  a  base  right,  the  effect  of  subsequent  confir- 
mation in  favour  of  the  purchaser  is  to  vest  in  him  the  mid-superiority 
of  that  base  right,  since  it  was  holden  of  the  former  vassal,  in  whose 
place  he  is  now  substituted.  It  is,  of  course,  only  completed  rights 
that  form  mid-impediments,  and  a  disposition  de  me  ot  a  disposition 
and  infeftment  a  me,  not  followed  by  infeftment  or  confirmation,  can 
have  no  effect  to  obstruct  the  retrospective  influence  of  the  purchaser's 
confirmation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retroactive  effect  of  confirma- 
tion is  absolute,  if  there  be  no  mid-impediment ;  and  it  cannot  be 
controlled  or  restricted,  so  as  to  validate  one  sasine  and  leave  another 
unaffected.  A  party,  therefore,  cannot  confirm  his  author's  right  to 
the  limited  effect  of  validating  his  own  sasine  and  leaving  a  prior  one 
invalidated.  The  confirmation  necessarily  accresces  to  every  prior  in- 
feftment flowing  from  the  author  whose  sasine  is  confirmed ;  Camp- 
hell  V.  Lady  KUchattany  15th  January  1663.  We  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  notice  an  illustration  of  the  same  rule  in  the  case  of 
heritable  securities.* 

By  1578,  cap.  66,  it  was  enacted,  that  in  competitions  among  Crown 
vassals  upon  different  confirmations  of  the  same  subject,  the  first  con- 

*  It  will  be  kept  in  view  that  a  dispoeition  in  wbicli  no  holding  is  ezpresaed,  although 
held  to  be  a  disposition  a  me  where  the  investiture  contains  a  prohibition  against  subinfeu- 
dation, is  not  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  confirmation  as  a  disposition  in  which  an 
a  me  holding  is  expressed,  inasmacfa  as  a  completed  base  right  by  the  granter  of  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  former  description  is  no  mid-impediment  to  the  retroactive  effect  of  confinnatioo, 
if  the  disposition  has  been  recorded  before  the  completion  of  the  base  right,  and  if  coofinna- 
lion  be  obtained  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  recorded  conveyance.  23  &  24 
Vict.  cap.  143,  §  36. 
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finnation  should  prevail,  and  that  the  last  coniirmatioii  should  not  be 
respected,  although  confirming  the  first  infeftment.     Competitions 
among  the  vassals  of  subject-superiors  are  determined  by  the  same 
rule,  the  infeftment  first  confirmed  being  preferred  to  an  earlier  in-  Enk.  Inst.  iii. 
feftment,  of  which  the  confirmation  is  later.  3-  ^^• 

The  confirmation  of  a  sub-feu  is  not  now  of  common  occurrence.  Cokfikmation 
Where  it  does  take  place,  it  cannot  make  the  sub-feuar  hold  of  the  ^'  ^^^"u. 
superior,  because  there  is  no  warrant  from  the  vassal  to  substitute  the        • 
sub-vassal  in  his  placa     The  effect  of  confirming  a  sub-feu  was  to 
exempt  the  sub-vassal  from  the  casualties  which  annihilated  the  feu 
by  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  vassal. 

The  effect  of  the  reservation,  salvo  jure  cvjuslibet^  is  shown  in  Clause,  boLvo 
Lord  Forbes  v.  Garrioch,  28th  November  1673,  where,  the  superior  •^*"''**^^*^^*^'- 
having  granted  confirmation,  he  was  found  not  to  be  thereby  pre-  ^"  ^^^^' 
eluded  from  the  benefit  of  inhibition  affecting  the  property,  which  he 
had  previously  used.     In  order  to  exclude  all  question  or  allegation 
of  mala  fides,  it  may  be  prudent  in  such  circumstances  to  make  an 
express  reservation  of  any  right  competent  to  the  superior. 


Transmission  db  mb. — We  have  thus  inquired  how  a  feu  may  be  Sdb-feds  be- 
transferred  by  a  public  right— ie.,   a  conveyance  substituting  the  ^^^'^^s'*"'' 
acquirer  in  the  place  of  the  vassal,  so  as  to  hold  of  the  superior  ;  and  wtbuduced. 
vire  are  now  to  examine  the  mode  of  transmission  by  subinfeudation, 
or  a  private  holding.     It  has  already  been  seen  that  base  or  private 
rights  were  known  and  favoured  at  an  early  period.     These  convey- 
ances, however,  were  attended  with  great  danger.     Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  registers  for  publication,  they  might  be  kept  secret 
from  all  but  those  interested ;  and  a  way  was  thus  opened  to  the 
fraudulent  practice  of  first  selling  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and 
afterwards  granting  a  base  right  to  a  connexion  or  friend,  falsely 
dated  prior  to  the  sale,  in  order  to  defraud  the  purchaser.     This  prac- 
tice was  the  origin,  and  forms  the  preamble,  of  the  Act  1540,  cap.  1540,  c.  105, 
105,  which  enacted,  that  possession  for  year  and  day  by  one  who  had  JIon^nec^^ 
acquired  the  lands  should  be  preferred  to  the  title,  although  prior  in  bart. 
date,  of  one  who  had  been  privately  put  in  state  {i,e.,  who  had  got  a 
de  me  conveyance)  of  the  same  lands.     It  was,  therefore,  only  such 
private  rights  as  were  kept  secret  that  were  struck  at  by  this  Statute, 
and  it  did  not  impeach  titles  obtained  hj  ^de  me  holding,  provided 
these  were  followed  by  possession.    This  Statute  remained  in  force 
after  the  Act  1617  establishing  the  registers,  but  so  far  modified  in 
its  application  that  very  slight  acts  of  possession  were  sustained  as 
sufficient.     It  was  evidently,  however,  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  rights  of  property,  when  the  purchaser's  security  was  dependent, 
not  upon  a  clear  and  infallible  criterion,  but  upon  acts  of  posses- 
sion, which  were  necessarily  susceptible  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
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1693,  o.  13,  in  their  conBtractiooL  A  complete  remedy  was  provided  by  the  Act 
OP  uaurnT"  169S,  cap.  13,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  established  the  prefa- 
TioH  OP  BAMNB  eQCC  of  rights  according  to  the  priority  of  registration  of  the  sasinea^ 
oFFun^nlL. ''  without  respect  to  the  distinction  of  base  and  public  infeftmaits, 

"  or  of  being  clad  with  possession,  or  not  clad  with  possession." 
Epfect  op  xhe  base  riirht  or  transmission  de  me  differs  from  the  conveyance  a 

deme,  me  in  this,  that  it  creates  a  new  feudal  dependency.    By  the  public 

conveyance  there  is  a  change  of  vassals,  the  purchaser  being  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  last-entered  vassal  But  the  base  right  makes 
no  chango  of  vassals,  for  the  disponer  continues  to  hold  of  his  supe- 
rior. It  creates  a  subvassalage,  investing  the  disponer  with  the  cha- 
racter of  superior  to  his  disponee.  The  a  me  conveyance  divests  the 
disponer  entirely.  The  de  me  conveyance  divests  him  only  of  the 
dominium  utilSy  which  passes  to  the  subvassaL  There  still  remains  in 
him  an  estate,  which,  in  rdation  to  the  subvassal,  is  that  of  superio- 
rity, but,  in  relation  to  his  own  superior,  retains  all  the  charaeteris- 
DippKBBHCB  iH  tics,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  a  d(miinium  icIiZe.  The 
fir.*!?  ^L^.  difference  in  the  effects  of  these  modes  of  transmission  is  clearly  de- 

TWBER  DlBPOBl-  ^  J        ^ 

TioN  a  me  and  termined  upon  feudal  principles  by  the  specific  diversity  of  their  cha- 
MspoeiTioH  de  ^^^^^^    jj^  ^j^^  ^  m^  Conveyance  the  disponer  says,  "  I  dispone  to  you 

"  to  hold  of  my  superior ;"  so,  as  the  superior  must  have  a  vu^al, 
by  an  infeftment  either  bestowed  or  confirmed  by  the  superior.  In 
the  conveyance  de  th^^  again,  the  disponer  says,  '^  I  dispone  to  you  to 
"  hold  of  myself ;"  and,  the  moment  infeftment  passes  upon  the  dia- 
poner's  own  warrant  to  that  effect,  the  disponee  is  the  entered  vassal 
of  the  disponer,  who  is  thus,  therefore,  divested  of  the  dominium  utile. 
The  disposition  a  me  with  infeftment  does  not  transmit  the  property 
until  made  public  by  resignation  or  confirmation  ;  the  disposition  de 
me  with  infeftment  transmits  it  at  onca 

Form  op  dibpo-     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  form  of  the  disposition  de 

smov deme.  ^^  r^^^  ^^^  simply  to  recapitulate  the  clauses  of  the  original 
charter.    The  charter  is  the  proper  name  of  this  deed,  as  it  creates  a 

The  pbd-         new  feu.     It  is  familiarly  called  the  feu-charter,  and  also  feu-dispoei- 

coKTRACT.        ^j^j^     j^  purpose  is  also  effected  by  the  feu-contract,  which  is  a 

bilateral  deed,  and  differs  from  the  charter  in  this»  that  while  in  the 
latter  the  vassal's  obligations  are  implied  from  his  receiving  and  aci- 

Adtahtaobb  ing  upon  the  right,  in  the  feu-contract  he  expressly  binds  himself  to 
pay  the  feu-duties  and  casualties,  and  to  perform  the  other  engage- 
ments incumbent  upon  him.  In  feus  made  for  the  purpose  of  build* 
ing,  where  the  security  for  the  feu-duty  is  to  consist  chiefly  of  the 
erection,  the  contract  is  useful  both  in  affording  a  ready  compulsitor 
to  enforce  the  erection,  and  also  in  giving  immediate  recourse  against 
the  vassal's  person  and  effects  for  payment  of  the  feu-duties  and 

Vide  supra,      casualtiea     It  is  unnecessaiy  to  recount  the  clauses  of  the  feu-con- 

and  p/598. '     ^^^^^  I  examples  will  be  found  in  the  Style-book. 


OP  PEU-COBI 
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In  order  to  create  a  base  fee  the  essential  thing  is,  that  the  convey-  Essehtuls  of 
ance  bear  that  it  is  to  be  holden  of  the  granter.     In  a  recent  case,  a  ^^^  ^^^' 
conveyance  containing  a  clause  in  the  form  of  the  qucequidem,  which 
is  appropriate  to  a  renewed  grant,  was  objected  to  as  not  forming  an 
effectual  sub-feu,  but  as  it  contained  an  express  declaration  that  it 
was  to  be  holden  of  the  granter,  with  sufficient  dispositive  words  and 
a  precept  of  sasine,  the  Court  sustained  it  as  a  valid  transference  by  a 
base  right ;  Sinclair  v.  Traill  &  Co.,  1 7th  July  1847.     Transmissible  9  D.  isu. 
heritable  rights  not  of  land  may  be  conveyed  in  this  manner,  of  Hkmtablb 

OFFICB8  TBAN8* 

which  we  have  an  example  in  the  office  of  heritable  usher  to  the  MrrrBD  bt 
Queen;  StewaH  v.  Campbell,  17th  January  1782.   This  office  had  pre-  ^*"  ™='^- 
viously  been  decided  to  be  a  patrimonial  subject  capable  of  voluntary  ^'  ^^26. 
or  judicial  transmission,  and,  being  thus  in  commercio,  the  Court 
held  it  to  be  transmissible  by  base  infeftment 

The  conveyance  de  me,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  or  dispo-  Cohvetahcb 
aition,  or  contract,  is  completed  by  instrument  of  sasine,  which,  when  plotbiTbt 
recorded,  has  the  effect  instantly  to  divest  the  granter  of  the  domi-  basins. 
nium  utHe,  and  transfer  it  to  the  grantee. 

J,  [Infeftment  may  now  be  obtained  by  recording  the  conveyance  with  a  Now  bt  rbois- 
warrant  of  registration.]  tration,  mde 

°  J  svproj  p.  696. 

Transmission  a  mb  vel  db  me. — It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  DiBADVAir. 
disadvantages  attaching  to  each  of  the  modes  of  transmission  wliich  tok^yahcbT 
we  have  examined,  in  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  expedient  by 
which  they  are  combined,  the  inconveniences  of  each  avoided,  and 
its  benefits  secured.  The  a  me  conveyance  could  not  be  completed 
without  the  superior's  assistance,  and  for  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
the  composition  immediately,  although  it  would  not  otherwise  become 
due  until  the  death  of  the  last-entered  vassal.  Again,  an  entry  from 
the  superior  might  not  be  easily  or  soon  got  in  the  event  of  his  ab- 
sence, of  his  being  minor  without  guardians,'  or  of  the  right  to  the 
superiority  being  under  litigation.  It  is  true,  that  there  was  a  legal 
remedy  by  charging  the  superior,  and  upon  his  failure  going  to  the 
over-lord,  but  this  remedy  did  not  reach  every  case,  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  superior  was  a  peer,  he  was  exempt  from  diligence,  a9d, 
even  when  available,  it  involved  expense  and  delay ;  and  the  charges 
of  an  entry  with  the  Crown,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  go  to  the 
paramount  lord,  were  very  costly.  In  the  meanwhile  the  purchaser's 
right  was  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being  defeated  by  subsequent  base 
infeftments  obtained  before  the  completion  of  his  title. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  de  me  transmission  conferred  the  Djsadtan- 
benefit  of  an  immediate  divestiture  of  the  disponer,  the  subvassal  was  ^^yIv^!^ 
liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  casualties  incurred  by  the  death  or 
delinquency  of  his  author,  and,  although  he  might  obtain  confirmation 
of  his  base  right,  that  secured  him  only  against  such  of  the  casualties 
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as  exhausted  the  property,  and  he  stiU  continued  liable  to  those  which 
consist  in  a  temporary  right  to  the  rents. 
Tam  DisAD.  The  method  originally  taken  to  obviate  these  disadvantages  as  &r 
ouGijrAixT  fts  possible  was,  that  the  seller  executed  two  distinct  charters  in  favour 
KKMBoucD  BT  ^f  ^^^  purchascr  with  different  tenurea  The  one  was  to  authorise  a 
holding  de  $e^  and  for  that  purpose  it  contained  a  precept  of  sasine ; 
while  the  other  was  to  give  a  holding  a  se  de  superiore  suo,  and  con- 
tained a  procuratory  for  effectuating  that  by  resignation,  and  also  a 
precept  of  sasine  to  enable  the  disponee,  if  he  chose,  to  make  his  right 
public  by  confirmation.  In  these  two  charters  the  purchaser  obtained 
the  means  of  combining  the  advantages  of  every  mode  of  transmis- 
sion ;  for,  by  taking  infeftment  upon  the  charter  de  me,  he  could  imme- 
diately diyest  the  seller  of  the  dominium  utiie,  whereby  his  purchase 
was  substantially  secured,  and  the  charter  a  me  enabled  him»  at  any 
time  when  it  might  be  convenient  and  attainable,  to  convert  the  base 
into  a  public  right.  In  the  meantime,  that  he  might  possess  under  the 
base  right  without  hazard  or  expense,  it  was  made  a  complete  feudal 
contract  by  the  stipulation  of  an  elusory  blench-duty  payable  to  the 
seller,  if  asked  only,  and  the  seller  discharged  the  casualties,  and  en- 
gaged to  enter  heirs  and  disponees  for  a  nominal  sum.  The  purchaser, 
on  the  other  hand,  obliged  himself  to  enter  with  the  superior  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  effected,  and  in  the  meantime  to  relieve  the  sdler  of 
the  duties  and  services. 
Tm  vat  OP  The  Act  of  1469,  compelling  superiors  to  enter  creditors,  by  pro- 

DwuMD  AFTMi  "^^l^ing  itt  its  liberal  construction  an  increased  facility  to  transmis* 
1469.  sion,  led  to  the  disuse  of  the  two  charters  (an  obligation  to  grant 

them  if  required  being  substituted),  and  this  effect  was  confirmed  by 
the  stability  imparted  to  land-rights  at  the  establishment  of  the 
registers.     But  it  was  customary  for  some  time  to  follow  what  was  in 
effect  the  same  method,  by  taking  a  disposition  de  ms  with  a  view 
to  immediate  sasine,  and  a  separate  procuratory  to  effect  afterwards  a 
public  holding  by  resignation.   Here,  there  was  still  the  disadvantage 
of  separate  writs,  which  was  so  severely  felt,  that  a  Statute  was  required 
to  obviate  the  loss  of  separate  procuratories  as  well  as  precepts. 
Thxtwosefa-     .Eventually  all  these  difiiculties  found  a  happy  solution  by  the 
coM»i«ED*iii     combination  in  one  deed  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  different  char- 
OMB.  ters,  so  as  to  obtain  from  their  union  the  same  effects  and  advan- 

tages previously  derived  from  them  in  a  separate  form.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  modem  disposition  attained  the  shape  which  it 
still  substantially  retains.  We  have  seen  how  remote  are  the  sources 
from  which  it  dates  its  origin,  and  how  various  the  elements  fix>m 
which  it  has  been  compounded.  The  manner  in  which  it  produces 
effects  so  diversified  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred,  will  best 
appear  in  an  examination  of  its  clauses,  which  the  importance  of  this 
deed,  as  by  far  the  most  frequent  instrument  in  the  transmission  of 
lands,  requires  that  we  should  do  somewhat  in  detail. 
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Disposition  with  double  manner  of  holding. — The  clauses,  taken  ia 
the  order  of  the  new  form,  are 

1.  The  inductive,  containing  the  consideration,  etc. 

2.  The  dispositive  clause. 

3.  The  term  of  entiy. 

4.  The  obligation  to  infeft.     [Now  unnecessary.] 

5.  The  clause  for  resigning. 

6.  The  assignation  of  writs. 

7.  The  assignation  of  rents. 

8.  Relief  of  feu-duties  and  public  burdens. 

9.  The  clause  of  warrandice. 

10.  The  registration  clause. 

11.  The  precept  of  sasine.     [[Now  unnecessary.] 

12.  The  testing  clause. 

We  shall  examine  these  in  their  order,  with  a  constant  reference 
to  the  previous  form,  between  which  and  the  present  there  is  little 
difference  as  regards  their  effects,  notwithstanding  the  marked  change 
in  their  proportions. 

(1.)  The  Inductive  Clause. — On  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  See«ipr«, 
to  the  remarks  submitted  upon  the  narrative  clause  of  the  charter,  ^'  ^^^* 
which  are  all  applicable  to  the  disposition.     When  there  is  an  uncer- 
tainty in  the  title,  the  concurrence  of  all  believed  to  have  any  claim 
ought  to  be  required.    The  price  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Stamp  Acts,  and  the  discharge  of  it  is  full  evidence  of 
payment,  there  being  no  need  of  a  separate  receipt  as  in  England.  Ersk.  Inst.  ii. 
The  grantor  being,  as  we  assume,  infeft,  he  is  styled  heritable  pro-  ^*  ^^' 
prietor  of  the  subjects  disponed. 

(2.)  The  Dispositive  Clause. — The  operative  words  are,  as  in  the 
charter,  ''  sM,  alienate^  and  dispone^*'  but  without  the  terms,  "  infeu' 
*^  farm*'  which  are  only  used  when  the  tenure  is  to  be  limited  to  a 
base  or  de  me  holding.    The  description  of  the  subject  will  be  taken  Dbbcbiptiokof 
from  the  charter.     If  a  portion  only  is  to  be  conveyed,  great  care  *^""^^- 
must  be  taken  to  describe  accurately  its  extent ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  correspondence  between  the  description  and  the  lands  as 
possessed,  or  as  answering  to  the  terms  of  the  description,  should  be 
ascertained.     We  had  formerly  occasion  to  refer  to  Livingstone  v.  i  s.  44. 
Clark,  31st  May  1821,  as  illustrative  of  the  evils  of  inaccurate  de- 
scription, a  large  proportion  of  one  of  two  contiguous  estates  having 
been  found  not  to  have  been  effectually  conveyed  to  the  purchaser 
of  it,  but  to  be  feudally  vested  in  the  purchaser  of  the  other,  through 
inaccuracy  in  the  description.     All  errors  in  the  description  are  of 
course  to  be  carefully  avoided,  but  they  do  not  vitiate,  if  other  parts 
of  it  determine  the  subject  sold.    So,  in  an  anonymous  case  ''  Anent 
"  seasines*'  16th  June  1670,  the  objection  was  disregarded,  that  the  2Br.Supp.466. 
lands  were  said  to  be  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Wigtown,  instead  of  Dum- 
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friesshire,  there  being  enough  otherwise  to  identify  the  property. 
11  D.  1261.      The  case  has  already  been  cited  of  Malcolm  v.  OampfteS,  7th  July 
1849,  to  show  that  discrepancies  of  orthography  are  not  material, 
unless  they  involve  reasonable  doubt 

DBBcsxpnov  [One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Acts,  is  the  pro- 
EErauBjT  "^  visions  which  they  contain  for  shortening  the  description  of  lands  in  convey- 
ances.  This  is  accomplished  by  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  incorporation 
by  reference,  introdaced  by  the  Transference  of  Lands  Act,  with  regard  to 
the  burdens  and  conditions  of  the  grant.  By  section  fifteenth  of  the  Titles 
to  Land  Act,  1858,  it  was  provided  that,  where  lands  had  been  particularly 
described  in  any  prior  recorded  conveyance  or  other  writ,  it  should  not  he 
necessary,  in  any  subsequent  conveyance  or  writ  referring  to  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  lands,  to  repeat  the  particular  description  of  the  lands  at 
length,  but  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  specify — (1.)  The  leading  name  or 
names,  or  other  short  distinctive  description  of  the  lands ;  (2.)  The  name  of 
the  parish  or  supposed  parish  in  which  the  lands  are  situated ;  (3.)  The 
name  of  the  county ;  and  (4.)  To  refer  to  the  particular  description  as  con- 
tained in  the  prior  recorded  conveyance  or  other  writ.  It  having  been  £elt 
that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  some  cases  in  determining  what  were  the 
leading  name  or  names  of  the  lands,  or  what  amounted  to  a  sufficient  distinct 
tive  description,  the  15th  section  of  the  Act  of  1858  was  repealed  by  34th 
section  of  the  Titles  Act  of  1860,  which  enacts  that  it  shall  be  sufficient — 
(1.)  To  specify  the  name  of  the  county ;  and  (2.)  To  refer  to  the  particular 
description  contained  in  the  prior  recorded  conveyance  or  other  writ,  in  or  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  No.  1  of  schedule  H  annexed 
to  the  Act  The  specification  or  reference  so  made,  is  declared  to  be  equi* 
valent  to  the  full  insertion  of  the  particular  description  contained  in  the 
conveyance  or  writ  referred  to,  and  is  to  have  the  same  e£fect  as  if  the  parti- 
cular description  had  been  inserted  as  set  forth  in  such  conveyance  or  writ 
The  schedule  gives  various  examples  of  description  by  reference,  as,  ^'The 
"  lands  of  Z  and  others  in  the  county  of  A  "  (or  simply,  ^*  The  lands  and 
*'  others  in  the  county  of  A),  being  the  subjects  particularly  described  in  the 
*'  instrument  of  sasine  in  favour  of  X,  recorded,"  etc. ;  or  "  the  lands  delineated 
^*  and  coloured  red  on  a  copy  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  hereto  annexed, 
"  and  signed  as  relative  hereto,  in  tiie  county  of  A,  as  particularly  described," 
etc. ;  or  "the  house,  No.  ,  X  Street,  Edinburgh^  and  others,  in  the  county  of 
"  Edinburgh^  being  the  subjects  particularly  described,"  etc  If  part  only  of 
the  lands  is  conveyed,  such  part  will  be  particularly  described,  adding,  "being 
"  part  of  the  lands  particularly  described,"  etc. ;  or  the  conveyance  may  be 
of  "  the  lands  of  X  and  others,  in  the  county  of  Z,  as  particularly  described," 
etc.,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  reserved,  of  which  a  particular  descrip- 
tion will  be  inserted.  Although  the  schedule  does  not  require  that  the  name 
of  the  grantee  of  the  conveyance  be  inserted  where  the  reference  is  to  a  con- 
veyance, it  is  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  state  also  in  whose 
favour  the  deed  was  granted.  Where  a  general  name  has  been  fixed  by  a 
prior  conveyance,  under  §  16  of  the  Act  of  1858,  the  lands  should  be  con- 
veyed by  that  general  name.] 
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After  the  description  there  is  added,  "  together  vrith  aU  right,  title, 
*'  and  interest,  which  I,  or  my  predecessors  and  atUhors,  had,  have, 
'*  or  can  any  way  claim  or  pretend  thereto  in  all  time  coming,"  As 
the  words  of  disposition  and  description  effect  the  transmission,  these 
words  are  not  essential,  but  they  are  in  universal  use,  and  are  expres- 
sive of  what  the  law  decrees  without  them,  viz.,  that,  when  lands  are 
sold  for  an  onerous  consideration,  the  conveyance  carries  with  it  every 
right  present  and  future  available  to  the  disponer. 

The  effect  of  the  dispositive  clause,  if  it  is  not  qualified  or  bur-  Effect  of  dis. 
dened  with  reservations,  is  to  give  the  disponee  right  to  the  land,  and  !?!^I" 

all  that  it  contains.     If  the  lands  are,  by  the  original  grant,  subject        

to  burdens,  which  have  already  entered  the  record,  it  is  not  necessary  ^™;^^^'  ™ 
to  insert  these,  even  although  appointed  to  be  fully  inserted  in  the 
investitures,  and  they  will  remain  equally  effectual,  if  referred  to,  in 
the  terms  prescribed  by  schedule  C  subjoined  to  the  Lands  Trans- 
ference Act,  as  already  set  forth  at  full  length  in  the  recorded  instru- 
ment of  sasine  or  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  wherein  they  were 
first  inserted,  or  in  any  subsequent  recorded  sasine ;  and  the  5th  sec- 
tion provides,  that  such  reference  shall  be  equivalent  to  full  insertion, 
and  have  the  same  legal  effect.  The  schedule  contains  also  a  form 
for  referring  shortly  to  the  burdens  in  subsequent  clauses. 

[Reference  may  also  be  made  to  burdens  as  set  forth  in  any  recorded  con- 
veyance or  notarial  instrument     See  supra,  p.  604.] 

3.  Term  of  Entry. — This  will  be  determined  by  the  agreement  of 
parties  as  to  the  date  from  which  the  disponee  is  to  have  right  to  the 
rents,  agreeably  to  the  rules  which  will  be  explained  under  the  clause 
of  assignation  of  rents.     The  next  clause  is 

4.  The  Obligation  to  Infeft, — This  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  ^^  ^^^  of 
this  form  of  the  disposition,  and,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  import,  it  ™*"  ^^^''*^- 
is  necessary  that  we  look  at  the  old  form,  which  bore : — "  In  which 

''  lands  I  bind  myself  to  infeft  the  said  A.  and  his  foresaids  upon  their 
''  ofon  charges  and  expenses"  (without  these  words  it  was  formerly 
held,  that  the  disponer  was  bound  to  pay  the  expense  of  infefting  the 
disponee,  but  by  this  form  and  long-settled  universal  practice  he  is 
not  liable  for  any  part  of  the  disponee's  title  except  the  disposition,  the 
expense  of  which  he  defrays,  if  it  is  not  otherwise  stipulated) ;  "  and 
"  that  by  two  several  infeftments  and  manners  of  holding,  one  thereof 
"  tobe  holden  of  me  and  my  foresaids  in  free  blench  for  payment  of  a 
"  penny  Scots  in  nams  of  blench  farm  at  Whitsunday  yearly  upon  the  * 
"  ground  of  the  said  lands,  if  asked  oniy,  and  freeing  and  relieving  us 
**  of  aU  feu-duties  and  other  duties  and  services  exigible  out  of  the  said 
"  lands  by  our  immediate  superiors!*  This  is  the  de  me  holding  for 
tlie  purpose  of  instantly  divesting  the  disponer  by  a  base  infeftment ; 
and  in  every  part  it  evinces  its  purpose  as  merely  elusory,  in  order  to 
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effectuate  a  sabordioate  holding  without  creating  any  sabstantial 
estate  of  superiority  in  the  disponer.  The  annual  duty  is  the  smallest 
coin,  and  that  payable  nowhere  but  upon  the  lands,  and  there,  only 
if  asked  for, — ^the  disponee  undertaking  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
duties  and  services  exigible  by  the  disponer's  superior.  The  clause 
proceeds : — "  And  the  other  of  the  eaid  infefiments  to  he  holdenjrvm 

me  and  my  foreeaide  o/and  under  our  immediate  lawful  superior^ 

in  the  same  manner  thai  /,  my  predeceseors,  and  authors,  hdd,  koU^ 
**  or  might  have  holden  the  same,  and  that  either  by  resignation,  or 
**  confirmation,  orboth,  the  one  without  prejudice  of  the  oOier."  This 
is  the  infeftment  amede  superiors  meo,  to  be  completed  either  by 
resignation,  or  by  confirmation,  or  by  both,  the  forms  being  c&pabb 
of  combination,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

The  new  form  is  : — "  /  oblige  myself  to  infeft  the  said  A.  and  his 
*' foresaids  to  be  Iwlden  a  kb  yel  db  mb  ;''  and  these  words,  by  §  2, 
imply  an  obligation  to  the  same  effect  as  the  former  clause  which  we 
have  just  read. 

The  vital  importance  of  these  brief  words  is  evident  from  the 
effects  which  would  result  from  the  absence  of  the  whole  or  any  of 
them.  If  the  obligation  to  infeft  were  general,  without  specifying  the 
manner  of  the  holding,  then  sasine  following  would  not  divest  the  dis- 
poner without  an  entry  from  the  superior,  because,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  report  of  the  case  of  Buchan  v.  Jamieson,  18th  July  1678,  a 
general  obligation  without  specifying  the  manner  of  holding  imports 
"  a  public  infeftment,  a  base  not  securing  against  feudal  delicts  and 
"  the  mediate  superior."*  The  result  is  the  same,  if  the  holding  de 
me  is  not  distinctly  expressed,  but  left  to  inference  or  conjecture ; 
Peebles  v.  Watson^  9th  December  1825.  Here,  the  obligation  was  to 
infeft  the  disponee  ''  by  two  infefiments  and  manners  of  holding,  and 

that  either  by  resignation,  or  confirmation,  or  both,  the  one  without 

prejudice  of  the  other" — a  form  which  shows  entire  ignorance  of 
the  import  of  the  terms  used  The  security  constituted  by  the  deed 
was,  accordingly,  reduced,  because  there  was  no  obligation  to  infeft 
de  me,  and  the  sasine  was  ineffectual  for  want  of  confirmation.  If 
again,  the  words  "  a  ms"  should  be  omitted,  and  "  de  me"  alone 
inserted,  the  result  would  necessarily  be  a  base  infeftment,  holding 
permanently  of  the  disponer,  and  not  affording  a  medium  for  connect- 
ing the  disponee  with  the  superior,  unless  the  deed  should  also  con- 
tain a  procuratory  of  resignation. 

This  clause  thus  contains  an  obligation  to  grant  two  infeftments, 
the  one  base  of  the  grantor,  the  other  public  by  entry  with  the  supe- 

*  Wbere  DO  holding  is  expressed  in  the  dispositioDi  the  implied  holding  now  is  amcvd 
de  me  where  the  investiture  contains  no  prohibition  against  subinfeudation,  or  against  an 
alternative  holding,  and  a  me  only  where  the  investiture  contains  such  prohibition ;  21  &  22 
Vict.  cap.  76,  §  5,  and  23  &  24  Vict.  cap.  143,  §  36.    See  note,  p.  623. 
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rior.  The  manner  in  which  these  become  available  to  perfect  the 
disponee's  right  will  be  shown,  after  we  have  completed  the  examina- 
tion of  the  deed. 

[This  clause  is  now  unnecessary.     See  remarks  upon  Provisions  of  Acts  Oblioatioh  to 
of  1858  and  1860  on  this  pointy  page  623,  supra.]  ^^^^^  kow 

6.  Ths  Procuratory  of  Resignation. — The  purpose  of  this  clause  is 
stated  in  its  introductory  words,  "for  completing  the  said  infe/iment 
*'  by  resignation" — ^that  is,  fulfilling  the  second  part  of  the  obligation 
to  ^ant  a  public  infeftment,  which  alone  is  capable  of  completion  in 
that  form.  The  clause,  according  to  both  the  old  style  and  the  new,  See  supra, 
is  the  same  as  in  the  disposition  a  me,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex-  ^*  ^^^' 
amine  it  again. 

[A  clause  of  resignation  in  any  conveyance  is  now  declared  to  import  a  Titi.e8  to 
resignation  infavarem  only,  unless  specially  expressed  to  be  a  resignation  ad  1^^^^  ^^f 
remanentiamJ]  '  ^ 

6.  jTAe  Assignation  of  Writs, — In  the  charter  this  clause  was  limited 
to  the  effect  of  producing  a  sufficient  progress  to  maintain  the  grantee 
in  the  feu.  When  the  acquirer  is  to  be  substituted  in  the  disponer's 
place,  the  transference  of  the  title-deeds  is  absolute.  The  words  of 
the  new  form  will  accordingly  be  used,  importing,  according  to  §  3, 
an  absolute  and  unconditional  assignation  to  the  writs  and  evidents. 

The  doctrine  delivered  by  Mr.  Ross,  that  "  a  disposition  to  the  lands  Is  an  ibsiona- 
"  carries  the  real  title,  but  does  not  carry  the  personal  rights  relating  iipijBD7*™ 
**  to  it,"  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  legal  principle  or  with  ii.  238. 
the  authorities.    The  rule  in  regard  to  accessory  rights  certainly  con- 
nects every  title  in  the  granter  with  the  conveyance  of  his  real  right ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  Erskine  v.  Hamilton,  19th  December  1710,  an  M.  6319. 
infeftment  of  annual-rent  with  procuratory  and  assignation  to  maills 
and  duties,  granted  by  one  whose  only  title  was  a  disposition  to  an 
apprising,  was  found  to  be  an  implied  conveyance  of  that  disposition, 
80  as  to  exclude  a  posterior  formal  conveyance  of  it 

The  assignation,  however,  ought  never  to  be  omitted     But  atten-  Effect  of  as- 
tion  is  required  to  its  effect.     Rights  necessarily  attaching  to  the  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
lands  are  transmitted  along  with  them,  and  so  obligations  of  war- 
randice pass  by  the  general  assignation  of  writs  without  any  specific 
conveyance,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Stair,  whose  doctrine  is  cor-  ii.  a.  46. 
rected  by  Erskine.     But  rights  which  do  not  necessarily  adhere  to  Inst.  ii.  3. 3i. 
that  which  is  conveyed  do  not  transmit  by  the  general  clause.     Thus, 
an  assignation  of  writs,  mentioning  generally  tacks  relating  to  the 
teinds  of  the  lands  conveyed,  was  held  not  to  give  right  to  a  tack  of 
the  teinds,  under  which  the  disponer  possessed  them,  but  which  was 
jiot  specially  assigned,  the  general  assignation  being  held  to  be  only 
a  conveyance  in  aid  of  the  disposition  of  the  lands ;  OraJiam  v.  Don,  l!  q]  50.     ""' 
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It  Don  SOT  i5t;h  December  1814.  An  obligation  to  relieve  of  stipend  and  ang- 
ritioir TouE^  mentations  is  not  transmitted  by  a  general  assignment  of  writs  and 
uKvc  OF  en-  evidents.  That  is  a  separable  right  and  does  not  ran  along  with  the 
psHD.  lands,  like  warrandice  of  the  title.      A  disponee,  therefore,  cannot 

8  D.  435 ;  claim  under  it,  unless  it  be  specially  conveyed  ;  Home  v.  Breadalr 
i^i,^pp^;6ane>  Trustees,  23d  January  1841  ;  reversed  21st  February  1842; 
and  the  heir  also  pleading  upon  this  obligation,  especially  at  a  dis- 
tance of  time,  will  be  held  bound  strictly  to  prove  his  right  to  it ; 
6D.  878;  Sindoir  v.  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  16th  January  1844;  reversed 
i  ^H'^'^^*  14th  August  1846.    Difficulties  having  been  felt  on  the  Bench  and 

5  Hell  ■  App.  »v.*  t  i»i-i^»i» 

863.  at  the  Bar  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  title,  which,  m  accordance 

with  these  decisions,  is  requisite  to  transmit  the  obligation  of  relief 

15  D.  458.  of  stipend,  argument  was  ordered  upon  that  point  in  Spottiswoode  v. 
Seymer,  2d  March  1853.  It  was  there  held,  that  the  right  does  not 
pass  without  service  or  special  assignation.  Therefore,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  receiver  of  the  obligation  of  relief  having  made  up  his  title  by 
charter  and  sasine  upon  his  father's  resignation,  that  was  held  to  be 
a  title  to  the  lands  only,  and  not  to  the  right  of  relief,  which  re- 
mained in  hcsreditaie  jcLcente  of  the  receiver,  and  did  not  pass  to  his 
son's  singular  successor.  The  right  was  also  decided  not  to  have 
passed  here  by  the  assignation  of  writs,  not  being  a  clause  of  war- 
randice, but  an  obligation  of  relief.^ 

The  new  form  of  the  clause  bears,  that  the  writs  are  not  only  as- 
signed, but  delivered  conform  to  inventory.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  accurate  inventories,  and  these  are  now  of  the  more  value, 
since  the  Lands  Transference  Act  has  dispensed  with  deduction  of 
the  titles  by  enumeration  in  charters  of  confirmation. 

7.  The  Assignation  of  Rents. — In  old  titles  and  in  others  of  compa- 
ratively recent  date,  this  clause  assigns  the  farms,  maills,  and  duties  ; 
and  the  process  by  which  an  heritable  creditor  takes  possession  so  as 
to  levy  the  rents,  is  still  called  the  action  of  maills  and  duties. 


*  In  the  caaoa  aboTO  noticed,  the  parties  did  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  soperior  and 
22  D.  806.  sal,  and  the  actions  were  not  directed  against  the  saperior.    In  the  case  of  Stewart  t.  Dvbe 

ofMontrotet  15th  Febmaiy  I860,  this  relation  still  subsisted,  and  the  whole  Conrt  (bnt  by 
a  minority  of  only  one)  held  that  an  obligation  by  the  soperior  to  relieve  the  vassal  of  futare 
aogmentations  of  stipend  contained  in  the  original  feu-contract  might  be  enforced  by  a  singu- 
lar successor  of  the  original  feuar  against  the  superior,  without  any  special  or  separate  trans- 
mission, on  the  ground  that  the  obligation  formed  one  of  the  inherent  conditions  of  the 
feu,  pleadable  by  the  vassal  against  the  superior,  not  as  specially  transmitted,  but  through 
the  mere  force  of  their  relation  to  one  another  as  superior  and  Tassal  in  the  feu  oonstitnted 
by  the  original  feu-right.  The  Lord  Pbesidbnt,  who  was  with  the  majority,  thus  stated 
the  grounds  of  his  opinion : — **  I  do  not  think  that  such  separate  transmission  can  be 
necessaiy  in  a  case  in  which  the  obligation  is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  feu — is 
truly  a  quality  of  the  tenure ;  and  when  the  question  arises  between  the  superior  aad 
"  vassal  in  that  feu-right,  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  clear  and  direct  transmission  of  the 
"  right  or  obligation  than  the  continued  relation  of  the  parties  as  superior  and  vassal." 
The  case  is  understood  to  have  been  argued  in  the  Appeal  Court,  but  no  judgment  has  yet 
been  given.     Vide  p.  565^  m^a. 
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"  FarmSy'  as  used  here,  signified  originally  that  portion  of  the  feu- 
duty  or  rent  which  consisted  in  produce  of  the  lands  for  the  diet  of 
the  superior's  family.  "  MaiUa"  expressed  the  money  rent,  being  a  Rosa,  ii.  236 
word  of  French  extraction  signifying  a  silver  coin,  afterwards  with 
us  a  halfpenny.  '^  Duties"  was  descriptive  of  the  personal  services 
prescribed  in  agricultural  tenures,  as  ploughing,  and  carriages.  Cer- 
tain returns  are  also  called  *' kain"  because  payable  to  the  chief  of 
the  feiL  Every  disposition  necessarily  carries  right  to  the  maills  and 
duties,  whether  they  are  expressly  assigned  or  not.  One  use  of  the 
clause  is  to  settle  the  term  of  entry,  should  that  not  be  otherwise 
fixed.  In  GaidweU  v.  Stirk,  17th  July  1629,  the  conveyance  having  m.  15880. 
been  executed  a  few  days  before  the  term  of  Martinmas  without  men- 
tioning the  term  of  entry,  the  disponer  was  held  to  be  denuded  by 
granting  a  deed  before  the  term,  and  the  purchaser,  therefore,  entitled 
to  the  current  rent  payable  at  Martinmas. 

The  new  abbreviated  form  requires  very  carefal  attention  on  ac-  Nbw  porm  op 
count  of  the  effect  communicated  to  it  by  the  third  section  of  the  ^wT-noN  of^ 
Statute,  which  bears,  that  "  the  clause  of  assignation  of  rents,  unless  rbkt8,--bf- 
"  specially  qualified,  shall  be  held  to  import  assignation  to  the  rents  to  '*^  ^^' 
'*  become  due  for  the  possession  following  the  term  of  entry  according 
''  to  the  legal  and  not  the  conventional  terms,  unless  in  the  case  of 
"  forehand  rents,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  held  to  import  an  assigna- 
tion to  the  rents  payable  at  the  conventional  terms  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  entry."    In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessaiy 
first  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the  legal  terms.   This  is  explained  "  Legal 
by  Mr.  Erskine.     The  two  terms  fixed  by  usage  for  the  payment  of  **""^' 
rents  are  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas.     At  Whitsunday  the  lands  are  "" ' "'  ' 
presumed  to  be  fully  sown,  and  the  first  half-year's  rent  is  payable 
then,  and  the  other  half  at  Martinmas,  which  is  after  the  season  of 
reaping.    These  are  the  legal  terms,  and,  if  I  buy  an  estate  with 
entry  at  Whitsunday,  I  acquire  right  to  the  one-half  of  the  rents  for 
the  possession  of  the  year  then  current,  viz.,  the  half  which  will  be- 
come payable  at  Martinmas.     If  my  entry  is  at  Martinmas,  I  have  no 
right  to  the  rents  of  the  crop  for  that  year,  but  I  am  entitled  to  the 
whole  rents  of  the  next  crop  payable  at  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas 
of  the  following  year.     The  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  enact- 
Jttent,  then,  which  makes  the  right  to  the  rents  depend  upon  the  legal 
<ind  not  upon  the  conventional  terms,  is  this,  that,  although  by  the 
leases  or  other  conventional  arrangement,  the  rent  for  the  half-year 
following  my  entry  is  not  payable  at  the  legal  term,  but  at  a  post- 
poned term,  still  that  term's  rent,  whensoever  payable,  is  the  first  to 
which  I  shall  have  right.     Thus,  if  the  term  of  entry  be  Whitsunday, 
but  the  rents  not  payable  until  Candlemas  and  Lammas  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  then  the  first  term's  rent  leviable  by  the  purchaser  is  that 
to  become  due  at  Lammas  of  the  ensuing  year,  because  that  is  th^ 
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rent  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  current  at  entry.     This  was  the 

5  Dow's  App.    rule  before  the  date  of  the  Act,  as  will  be  found  on  referring  to  Shep- 

6^si940.         pard  V.  Watherstone^  24th  March  1817 ;  Penman  and  CatapbdL  v. 

Ker^  10th  June  1828.     The  only  alteration  which  the  Act  introduced 

was  that  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  dause^ 

which  prevents  the  effect  of  the  legal  terms  when  the  rents  are  by 

agreement  payable  earlier.     In  such  cases,  the  purchaser  is  to  have 

■no  claim  for  such  rents,  though  payable  before  or  at  the  term  of  his 

entry.    The  first  rent  that  he  can  levy  is  that  payable  at  the  next 

term  after  his  entry. 

In  this  state  of  the  law,  it  is  now  more  than  ever  advisable,  that 
the  leases  should  be  examined  when  the  purchase  is  made,  and  the 
right  to  the  rents  made  the  subject  of  express  paction,  where  the 
operation  of  the  Statute  would  be  unsuitable. 

8.  Obligation  to  relieve  of  feurdnties,  caaiuiUies,  and  putiic  hurdem, 
— This  clause,  in  the  previous  form,  embraced  the  declaration  of  the 
term  of  the  purchaser's  entry,  which  is  now  removed  to  the  end  of  the 
dispositive  clause.  The  effect  given  to  the  abbreviated  form  by  the 
third  section  is  the  same  as  that  formerly  expressed,  viz.,  that  it  imports 
an  obligation  to  relieve  of  the  burdens,  etc.,  due  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  entry.  In  the  old  form  the  expression  was  "  at  and  preceding  As 
"  term  of  entry/*  which  was  more  correctly  expressive  of  the  eflfoct 
intended  to  be  produced. 

9.  The  clause  of  warrandice. — The  third  section  of  the  Statute 
gives  to  the  abbreviated  form  the  combined  effect  of  what  was  pre- 
viously expressed  in  separate  clauses,  viz.,  absolute  warrandice  as 
regards  the  lands,  and  writs  and  evidents,  and  warrandice  from  fiict 

Supra,  p.  553.  and  deed  as  regards  the  renta    It  is  necessaiy  carefully  to  note  whai 

was  remarked  when  discussing  the  charter,  that  these  general  words 

have  not  now,]as  formerly,  a  meaning  flexible  according  to  the  niituie 

of  the  grant,  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  be  either  omitted  or 

accompanied  by  distinct  qualification,  whenever,  from  the  gratuitous 

character  of  the  transaction,  the  imperfection  of  the  titles,  or  any 

other  cause,  the  warrandice  is  to  be  of  a  lower  degree  than  absolute 

If  there  is  any  part  of  the  lands  which  it  is  not  intended  to  wamnt, 

that  part  should  be  specially  excepted,  for  the  words  will  be  held  to 

8  S.  399.         ^pply  to  all,  if  not  qualified.     Of  this  there  is  an  example  in  Mcnneay 

Exception  op    y.  Cuninghame,  26th  January  1830.     If  the  seller  has  granted  any 

etc.'from '      f^u  rights  which  are  comprehended  within  the  description,  and  to  be 

wAKBAKDicE.     hcld  of  tho  dispoueo,  such  feu  rights  must  be  expressly  excepted  ia 

the  clause  of  warrandice.    In  like  manner  also,  where  the  lands  are 

let  upon  lease,  since  the  right  of  the  tenants  will  exclude  possession 

by  the  purchaser,  the  current  tacks  also  should  be  excepted  from  the 

warrandice ;  and  the  niention  of  them  will  raise  the  presumption, 

that  the  purchaser  was  made  acquainted  with  their  contents.    It  is 
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not  unusual  also  to  express  that  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  challenge 
and  reduce  them  on  anj  grounds  uot  inferring  warrandice  against 
the  disponer. 

10.  The  clause  of  regietration. — In  terms  of  the  schedule,  this  will 
be  for  preservation  and  execution. 

11.  The  precept  ofeasine. — By  the  old  form  the  precept  of  sasine  Pbecbpt  in- 
in  the  charter  referred  to  the  manner  of  holding,  but  it  would  have  ^'*"*^"* 
defeated  the  purpose  of  the  disposition  with  the  double  manner  of 
holding  to  limit  the  application  of  its  precept  to  either  tenure.    Its 
purpose  was  to  give  a  sasine  attributable  to  either  manner  of  holding, 

in  order  that  the  infeftment  might  be  ascribed  to  the  obligation  de 

me^  and  so  divest  the  granter  before  confirmation,  and  yet  not  in  terms 

restricted  to  that  manner,  but  capable  of  being  referred  to  the  a  ma 

obligation,  when  confirmation  was  obtained.     This  object,  in  which 

was  centred  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  disposition  with  two  manners 

of  holding,  was  manifestly  defeated,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  precept 

began,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ross  it  sometimes  did,  with  the  words, 

''  and  for  expeding  the  said  infeftment  by  confirmation,"  because  that 

indicated  a  holding  a  me  only,  and  so  the  granter  was  not  divested 

until  the  right  was  confirmed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  precept 

bore  '^  to  be  holden  of  me,''  then  the  sasine  was  plainly  a  base  right 

only  incapable  of  being  made  publia    These  dangers  were  avoided, 

and  the  complex  object  attained,  by  couching  the  precept  in  terms 

not  referable  to  either  manner  more  than  to  the  other,  so  that  before 

confirmation  it  might  be  held  to  be  base,  and  so  to  have  divested  the 

disponer,  and  yet,  after  confirmation,  in  equal  consistency  with  its 

terms,  be  deemed  public,  and  so  capable  of  immediate  feudal  relation 

to  the  superior. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  read  the  terms  of  the  old  precept,  which  were 
the  same  as  in  the  charter,  with  the  omission  of  the  words,  ''  to  be 
"  holden  of  me  for  payment  of  the  feu-duties,"  eta  The  schedule  to 
the  Lands  Transference  Act  has  adopted  the  precept  previously 
authorized  by  the  Infeftment  Act,  the  general  terms  of  which  adapt 
it  perfectly  to  the  indefinite  holding. 

[This  danse  is  now  unnecessary.     See  mipra,  p.  559. 

Clause  of  Direction. — ^If  the  conveyance  be  granted  under  any  real  burdenSi 
reservations,  or  conditions,  a  claase  of  direction  should  be  added  to  insure 
their  insertion  upon  record.     See  supra^  pp.  563,  604.] 

The  disposition  concludes  with 
12.  The  testing  clause. 

Completion  ofdisponee's  title. — Upon  receiving  this  disposition,  the  Completioh 
disponee  can  immediately  have  infeftment  passed  in  his  favour.  The  ^j,™  being 
instrument  of  sasine,  like  the  precept,  is  indefinite,  bearing  no  refer-  pubuclt  xm- 
ence  to  either  manner  of  holding,  and  the  disponee  is  entitled  to 
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ascribe  it  to  either  tenure.  The  Court,  accordingly,  consimes  it  b 
the  manner  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  it  is  held  a  sasine  de  me^  or 
base  right,  denuding  the  disponer  of  the  dominium  utile,  until  the 
superior's  confirmation  is  obtained,  which  imparts  to  it  the  character 
of  a  public  right  from  the  date  of  the  sasina  On  a  point  so  important, 
it  is  interesting,  as  well  as  useful,  to  refer  to  the  early  decisions  bj 
which  this  convertible  quality  of  the  indefinite  infeftment  was  first 
M.  3011 ;  recognised  and  fixed.  In  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  v.  ViecourU  Kenmure, 
2  Ron,  L.C.  1.  jg^i^  j^i^  ^ggQ  ^]^^  ^^j^ie  being  indefinite,  the  Lords  held,  that  it 

was  applicable  to  both  tenures,  and  that  the  sasine  a  ee  was  perfected 
from  the  date  of  the  sasine  by  the  confirmation ;  but  that  it  would 
have  been  otherwise,  if  taken  expressly  to  hold  of  the  grantee's  author 
M.  3012.  or  his  successors.    In  Bothwd  v.  Deans,  June  1687,  a  superior  con- 

firming an  indefinite  infeftment  was  presumed  to  confirm  that  held  o 
me,  and  the  right  being  thus  made  public,  the  mid-superior  (i.e.,  the 
disponer)  was  found  no  longer  liable  to  enter  the  vassal  under  the 
M.  3014.  obligation  in  the  disposition.     Again,  in  Oliphant  v.  Lindsay,  25th 

July  1699,  confirmation  of  the  sasine  upon  an  indefinite  precept  was 
held  to  make  it  public,  so  that  it  could  not  afterwards  be  ascribed  to 
the  de  me  holding. 

The  course  of  the  disponee  with  r^ard  to  the  completion  of  his 
title  is  thus  clear.  If  he  wishes  to  make  his  right  public  at  once,  he 
can,  without  taking  infeftment  on  the  disposition,  execute  the  procu- 
ratoiy,  and  obtain  a  charter  of  resignation  from  the  superior,  infeft^ 
ment  upon  which  will  divest  the  disponer  entirely,  and  substitute  him 
in  his  placa  This,  however,  involves  the  expense  of  an  entry  with 
the  superior,  and,  if  it  be  desirable  to  avoid  this  for  the  present,  he 
may  do  so  by  taking  infeftment  immediately,  whereby  he  divests  the 
disponer  of  the  dominium  utile,  and  he  may  postpone  his  entry  with 
the  superior,  and  the  expense  attendant  upon  it,  until,  by  the  death 
of  the  last-entered  vassal,  these  can  no  longer  be  avoided  Then,  or 
at  any  earlier  time,  his  right  may  be  made  public  by  confirmation,  a 
mode  which  may  now,  as  we  have  seen,  be  enforced  under  the  Lands 
Transference  Act 
A  MiD-BUPB-  The  position  of  matters,  however,  before  the  confirmation  must  be 
BE^BKcoH^  remarked.  The  disponee's  infeftment  being  base,  there  is  a  mid- 
FiRMATioN.  superiority  still  vested  in  the  disponer.  Now,  that  estate  of  supe- 
riority may  be  conveyed  by  the  disponer  to  another,  and,  if  such  pos- 
terior right  be  first  completed  by  entry  with  the  over-lord,  the  original 
disponee  will  be  prevented  from  making  his  infeftment  public,  and 
holding  immediately  of  the  superior.  The  risk  of  this  is  trifling  with 
reference  to  any  pecuniary  interest,  for  the  duties  of  the  de  me  hold- 
iug  are  for  the  most  part  elusory.  But  it  is  a  mistake  not  unlikely  to 
happen  through  inadvertence.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  know,  that  it 
is  only  alienation  to  a  bond  fide  acquirer,  that  will  defeat  the  dis- 
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ponee's  power  to  vest  himself  in  the  mid-superiority.   If  the  heir  of  the 
disponer  shall  make  up  a  title  to  the  mid-superiority,  that  will  not 
eic elude  the  disponee  from  it,  for  the  heir  is  bound  by  his  ancestor's 
deeds,  and  so  the  procuratory  and  obligation  in  the  disposition  are  as 
effectual  against  him  as  if  granted  by  himself;  FvUarton  v.  Hamilton,  12  S.  117 ; 
22d  November  1833.     Here,  A.  sold  with  procuratory  and  precept  to  31^"'  ^  ^' 
S.y  who  was  infeft  base.     Afterwards,  A/s  heir  made  up  a  title  to  his 
succession  including  the  subjects  sold  by  a  precept  of  clare  constat 
from  the  over-lord.     The  note  to  Lord  Moncrbifp's  judgment  regards 
tliis  as  a  pressing  forward  merely  of  the  right  of  mid-superiority  into 
the  person  of  the  heir,  and  not  creating  any  impediment  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  disponee's  right  either  by  resignation  (the  procuratory 
eontinuing  effectual  after  the  death  of  the  grantor  by  the  statutory 
provision  already  cited),  or  by  confirmation.     Thus  the  indefinite  pre- 
cept and  obligation  for  a  double  manner  of  holding,  though  used  at 
first  only  to  create  a  base  right,  may  be  resorted  to  along  with  the 
procuratory  of  resignation  at  any  distance  of  time  to  effectuate  a 
public  holding,  provided  the  mid-superiority  has  not  been  conveyed 
to  a  bond  fide  acquirer  by  a  title  exclusive  of  the  first  disponee's.     Of 
this  there  is  a  strong  example  in  Cheyney.  Smith,  7th  June  1832. 10  s.  622. 
Here  there  had  been  possession  by  base  infeftment  upon  a  disposition 
with  double  holdings  for  more  than  forty  years,  when  the  disponee 
was  called  upon  to  take  an  entry,  not  by  his  author's  superior,  but 
by  the  representative  of  a  party  to  whom  the  author  had  granted  a 
second  disposition  of  the  same  subject,  and  who  had  first  executed 
his  procuratory,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  resignation,  whereby  it 
was  pleaded  that  the  first  disponee  was  excluded.     The  latter  dispo- 
sition, however,  was  found  on  examination  to  contain  in  its  clause 
of  warrandice  an  exception  of  the  prior  right,  which  was,  therefore, 
held  still  capable  of  being  used,  so  as  to  make  the  first  disponee 
hold  by  resignation  or  confirmation  immediately  of  the  common 
author's  superior. 

It  remains  to  remark,  that  although  the  disponer  obliges  himself  Dispohbr 
to  infeft  by  two  manners  of  holding,  that  is  for  the  convenience  a^d-^^l^/^KD 
benefit  of  the  disponee.     In  questions  with  him,  the  granting  of  the  his  Hxn  not 
disposition  is  full  implement  of  the  disponer's  obligations,  the  essence  ^iJ^^^R 
of  the  transmission  being,  that  he  shall  give  to  the  disponee  the  dibpokee's 
means  of  taking  his  own  place.     The  disponer's  heir,  therefore,  can-  *™*^^* 
not  be  required  by  the  disponee  to  make  up  a  title,  in  order  that 
the  disponee  may  continue  to  hold  of  him.     This  was  tried  in  Dundas  M.  15035 ;  2 
V.  Drummond,  10th  February  1796.     Here,  there  was  a  disposition  ^^^^-^-^^ 
with  procuratory  and  indefinite  precept,  on  which  the  disponee  was 
infeft  base,  but  did  not  enter  with  the  superior.     On  the  death  of  the 
disponer  the  superior  raised  an  action  of  declarator  of  non-entry 
against  the  disponee  to  compel  him  to  enter.     In  order  to  escape  the 
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expense  of  entering  aa  a  lingular  successor^  the  diaponee  institated 
an  action  against  the  heir  of  the  disponer  to  have  her  ordained  to 
enter,  and  against  the  superior  to  have  him  compelled  to  receive  her. 
But  the  Court  held  that  the  heir  could  not  be  obliged  to  enter.  This 
fixes  the  character  of  the  disposition  with  double  holding,  proco* 
ratory,  and  precept,  as  a  final  act  of  transmission  with  respect  to  the 
disponer's  engagements  to  the  disponee  ;  and  it  is  thus  suggested  as 
an  important  practical  rule  for  the  seller's  security,  that  the  disposi* 
tion  should  contain  all  these  clauses  as  means  for  the  completion  c£ 
the  grantee's  title.  Trouble  is  thus  saved  to  his  heir,  for,  having  sold 
with  procuratory  and  precept,  the  beir  is  not  bound  to  enter,  and,  if 
the  purchaser  fail  to  enter,  then  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  superior 
to  make  the  disponer  s  heir  a  party  to  the  declarator  of  non-entiy. 
7  s.  801;  2  Rom,  U  was  SO  found  in  Magtstratea  ofDwndee  v.  Kid,  26th  June  1829. 

im  \j%  303* 

CoMPLsnoH  OF      Hitherto  we  have  assumed  the  disponer  to  be  a  vassal  infeffc  upon 
roNEKBBiNo     tho  chartcr,  and  that  the  disponee  proceeds  to  complete  his  title 

But  the  superior  is  not  entitled  to  require  an  entry  to  be  taken  while 
the  fee  is  full,  or  he  may  neglect  to  exercise  his  right  when  it  does 
emerge.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  disponee  does  not  complete  his 
title,  but  that,  having  taken  sasine  upon  the  indefinite  precept  so  as 
to  divest  the  granter  of  the  dominium  utile,  he  allows  his  title  to  stand 
upon  that  base  infeftment,  and,  while  it  is  in  that  condition,  sells 
to  another  party.  This  it  is  quite  competent  for  him  to  do,  and  his 
disponee  may  sell  to  another,  and  so  on  without  limit  These  dis- 
positions, if  followed  by  infeftment,  will  each  in  its  turn  form  a  new 
subinfeudation.  We  are  now  then  to  consider  the  case  of  transmis- 
sion, where  the  disponee  is  infeft  base.  He  will  convey  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  be  were  publicly  infeft  by  a  disposition  containing  obliga- 
tion to  infeft  a  me  or  de  me,  procuratory  of  resignation,  and  indefinite 
precept  How  is  the  new  purchaser  to  complete  his  title  ?  We  must 
attend  to  the  feudal  relations  of  all  the  parties.  These  are  the  supe- 
rior, the  vassal,  the  subvassal,  and  the  disponea  Can  the  title  be 
completed  by  resignation  ?  The  disponee  has  right  by  the  assigna- 
tion of  writs  to  the  procuratory  of  resignation  granted  by  the  vassal 
to  the  subvassal,  and  that  is  a  good  warrant,  being  granted  by  a  vas- 
sal holding  immediately  of  the  superior.  But  if  he  proceeds  thus^ 
what  does  he  resign  ?  Only  the  estate  which  remained  in  the  vassal 
after  he  was  divested  of  the  dominium  utile  by  the  subvassal's  sasine. 
This,  therefore,  would  be  to  make  up  a  title  only  to  the  mid-euperio- 
rity,  and  the  property  would  continue  a  separate  estate.  But  there 
is  a  procuratory  in  the  subvassal's  disposition  to  him.  Can  he  use 
that  ?  Clearly  not,  as  the  title  stands.  For,  as  the  subvassal  did  not 
hold  of  the  superior,  he  could  not  authorize  resignation,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  an  entered  vassal     But  that  defect  will  be  removed 
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by  raising  the  subvassal  into  the  rank  of  vassal.     Confinnation  of  Completion  op 
the  subyassal's  sasine  makes  him  hold  immediately  of  the  superior,  ^^^  i^'^^'"'^ 
and   then  his  warraDt  to  resign  becoming  effectual,  his  disponee's  babe  :— 
title  Tnay  be  completed  by  resignation.    These  effects  are  both  pro- 1>  Bt  charter 
auced  by  one  wnt — the  charter  of  resignation  and  connrmation,  in  j^j^j,  ookpirma- 
which  the  resignation  appears  first,  the  qttasquidem  bearing  that  the  tiov. 
lands  formerly  belonged  to  the  subvassal,  holden  by  him  immediately 
of  and  under  the  superior  by  virtue  of  the  confirmation  afterwards 
inserted.    It  contains  a  precept  of  sasine,  infeftment  upon  which 
oompletes  the  disponee's  title.    The  study  of  this  form  will  materi- 
ally conduce  to  an  accurate  perception  of  the  feudal  rules.     The 
main  feature  is  the  effect  of  the  latter  part  in  making  the  subvassal 
hold  of  the  superior,  and  so  capacitating  him  to  grant  a  valid  warrant 
for  resigning,  which  receives  effect  in  the  first  part  of  the  charter. 


[The  charter  of  resignation  and  coufirmation  is  now  practically  superseded.  This  chartrr 

NOW  80PBR8B0- 
ED  IH  PRAOTICS. 


Section  9  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  declares  that  a  writ  of  resignation  ^^^  soperseiv 


written  on  any  conveyance  of  lands,  in  the  form  of  the  schedule,  shall  operate 
a  confirmation  of  all  prior  writs  and  instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed  in 
order  to  complete  the  investiture,  and  by  §  39  of  the  Act  of  1860  the  same 
effect  is  operated  by  charters  of  resignation.] 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  completing  this  title,  simpler  in  its  2.  Br  charter 
form,  and  which,  as  it  is  by  the  operation  of  the  Lands  Transference  ^'  ^^^  ^^^' 


TION  ONLY. 


Act  more  succinct  and  less  expensive,  will  probably  be  the  most  fre- 
quent in  practice.  The  disponee  of  the  subvassal  takes  infeftment 
upon  the  precept  in  his  disposition,  and  then  obtains  a  charter  of 
confirmation.  By  the  previous  practice  every  disposition  and  sasine 
from  the  last-entered  vassal  down  to  the  receiver  of  the  entry  was 
specially  narrated  and  confirmed,  the  subordinate  base  fees  (of  which 
there  are  two  in  the  case  before  us)  being  thus  evacuated,  and  the 
last  infeftment  made  public.  The  same  effect  is  now  produced  by 
confirming  only  the  last  sasine  according  to  the  form  authorized  by 
the  Lands  Transference  Act. 

[Confirmation  will  now  generally  be  taken  by  writ  of  confirmation  written 
OD  the  recorded  conveyance  or  instrument  in  virtue  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act, 
1858.    See  supra,  p.  633.]  §  7. 

There  are  thus  two  ways  to  complete  the  title  when  the  disponer 
holds  base,  and  these  are  equally  applicable,  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  base  infeftments  interposed  between  the  last  public  infeft- 
ment and  the  disponee — the  one,  by  resignation  and  confirmation,  in 
which  the  disponer  s  right  is  by  confirmation  made  public,  so  that 
resignation  may  effectually  be  made  upon  his  procuratory — the  other 
by  confirmation  alone. 
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We  have  thus  coiuidered  three  forms  of  transmission: — (1.)  Br 

disposition  authorizing  a  public  holding ;  (2.)  By  subinfeudation ; 

and  (3.)  By  disposition  with  double  manner  of  holding.     In  all  these 

cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  disponer  was  infeft  either  by  a  public  or 

a  base  right.     We  shall  now  inquire,  how  the  transmission  is  made 

when  the  disponer  is  not  infeft. 

CovYSTAifCB         It  will  be  found  stated  by  Mr.  Erskine  that  not  only  complete  feudal 

woHTTo^LAMD.  "g^^f  ^ut  iucomplote  personal  ones  also,  are  capable  of  transmission, 

ii.  7. 26.  ^  charters  or  dispositions  not  perfected  by  sasine.     When  bj  the 

transference  of  such  rights  the  acquirer  obtains  an  assignation  of  the 

unexecuted  warrant  of  sasine  or  resignation,  he  can  by  the  use  of 

that  warrant  render  his  right  real  by  infeftment     This  right  being 

personal,  the  proper  form  of  transmission  is  the  assignation  ;  but  the 

deed  employed  is  known  as 


WORDS  MOT 
BMBirriAI* 


DiflPOHiHo  The  Disposition  and  Assiffnation. — It  is  so  called,   because  the 

granter  dispones  the  lands  by  a  dispositive  clause,  as  if  he  were  infefl, 
besides  assigning  the  warrant  which  is  to  enable  the  disponee  to  obtain 
infeftment.  Disponing  words,  however,  are  not  essential ;  and  it  is 
the  transference  of  the  warrant,  with  the  expressed  design  that  the 
assignee  shall  through  it  obtain  infeftment,  that   constitutes  the 

1693,  c.  35.  essence  of  this  conveyanca  Before  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  this 
mode  of  conveyance  was  subject  to  great  inconvenience  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  rule  of  law  by  which  a  mandate  falls  upon  the  death  of 
either  mandant  or  mandatoiy,  a  rule  which  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  procuratory  of  resignation  or  precept  of  sasine  after  the  decease 
of  either  the  granter  or  grantee.  We  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  this  rule  was  never  with  propriety  applied  to  cases  in 
which  the  mandate  was  intended  to  benefit  the  party  receiving  it,  and 
no  injury  could  result  to  the  estate  or  representatives  of  the  granter 
by  the  use  of  his  authority  after  his  death.  Nevertheless  the  rule 
was  held  inflexible,  and  was  enforced  upon  the  death  of  the  receiver, 
as  well  as  of  the  granter — in  which  event,  consequently,  no  real  right 
could  be  acquired  without  judicial  proceedings  against  the  heir  of  the 
granter,  or  at  the  instance  of  the  grantee's  heir,  in  order  to  have  the 
disponer's  representative  vested  and  capacitated  to  grant  a  new  war- 
rant, or  to  have  one  judicially  supplied,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obtain 
a  new  warrant  in  favour  of  the  grantee's  heir.  It  was  to  remedy 
these  inconveniences  that  the  Act  1693,  cap  35,  was  passed,  declaring 
that  procuratories  of  resignation,  and  precepts  of  sasine,  should  con- 
tinue in  force,  and  be  sufficient  warrants  for  resignation  and  sasine  in 
favour  of  the  grantees,  and  their  heirs,  assignees,  and  successors, 
having  right  by  general  service,  disposition  and  assignation,  or  adju- 
dication, as  well  after  as  before  the  death  of  the  grantors,  or  parties 
to  whom  they  are  granted,  or  both.    This  Statute  has  always  been 
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r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  improvements  in  the  history 
of  conveyancing  in  Scotland 

.    A  personal  right  to  lands  with  an  unexecuted  procuratory  of  resig-  Pebsoral 
nation  may  be  effectually  transferred  by  a  simple  assignation  of  the  ^^"^g^g^" 
procuratory,  provided  the  purpose  of  the  assignation,  as  intended  to  bt  absionation 
transmit  the  right,  and  to  enable  the  assignee  to  obtain  infeftment,  be  ^^^^^^' 
explicitly  stated  ;  Renton  y.AnstnUhery  5th  December  1837,  aflSrmed  le  s.  184;  2 
18th  August  1843.     In  the  report  of  the  appeal  will  be  found  the  ^4!%^]^^; 
form  of  an  assignation  in  the  most  simple  terms,  which  is  held  by  the  L.  C.  435. 
Judges  to  be  sufficient  to  effect  this  transference ;  and  the  whole 
opinions  of  the  Judges  in  this  case  are  instructive.     It  was  a  con- 
veyance by  entail,  made  in  the  form  of  a  procuratory  of  resignation, 
with  obligation  to  infeft,  and  a  general  assignation  of  writs.     The 
title  of  the  maker  of  the  entail  consisted  of  a  right  to  an  unexecuted 
procuratory  of  resignation  ;  and  it  was  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
procuratory  was  transmitted  by  the  general  assignation  of  writs,  as 
effectually  as  if  it  had  been  specially  assigned.     The  general  doctrine 
now  under  consideration  was  also  here  established,  that  an  assigna- 
tion of  the  personal  right,  in  combination  with  a  procuratory  of  re- 
signation and  an  obligation  to  infeft,  or  either  of  these,  or  with  terms 
otherwise  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  grantor's  intention  to  transfer 
the  procuratory  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  obtain  infeftment,  is  a 
sufficient  conveyance.     There  was  here,  it  will  be  observed,  not  only 
an  unexecuted  procuratory  assigned,  but  a  second  procuratory  exe- 
cuted by  the  grantor  of  the  assignation.     The  second  procuratory  was 
held  to  amount,  in  such  circumstances,  to  a  mandate  in  favour  of  the 
assignee  to  execute  the  first. 

But  the  ordinary  form  of  conveyance,  in  transmitting  a  personal  Form  of  dispo- 
right  to  lands,  is,  as  we  have  stated,  a  disposition  and  assignation,  the  ^'^^^j^ioir 
latter  term  indicating  the  personal  nature  of  the  right*     The  deed  is  7^  q^w  fonu 
in  the  same  form  as  an  ordinary  disposition,  with  an  obligation  to  ^V**^}  P-  6^* 
infeft  by  two  manners  of  holding,  and  all  the  other  clauses  which  we 
have  reviewed,  but  omitting  the  procuratory  of  resignation  and  precept 
of  sasine,  which  already  exist  in  an  unexecuted  form,  and  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  disponee.     In  the  clause  of  assignation  of  writs,  it 
was  usual  by  the  previous  practice,  after  the  general  terms  of  assign- 
ment, to  insert  a  special  assignation  of  the  unexecuted  procuratory 
and  precept,  specified  by  reference  to  the  disposition  containing  them, 
which  was  described  by  the  names  of  the  grantor  and  grantee,  and 
its  date.     Such  a  special  assignment  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  insert, 
because  the  general  clause  prescribed  by  the  Land  Transference  Act 
is  declared  by  the  3d  section  to  import  an  absolute  and  unconditional 
assignation  to  the  writs  and  evidents,  and  to  all  open  procuratories 
and  precepts  therein  contained,  to  which  the  disponer  has  right. 
The  effect  of  this  deed  is,  of  course,  only  to  transfer  to  the  receiver 
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the  same  personal  right  which  belonged  to  the  granter,  for,  as  the 

latter  had  no  real  right,  it  is  impossible  that  his  transmission  cui  bj 

Efpeot  of  d»-  itself  impart  a  real  right  to  the  disponee.     It  contains,  however,  the 

I2w.^Tio»f     means  of  making  the  right  real,  and  any  delay  in  doing  this  is 

attended  with  danger  from  two  sources,  Tiz., — 1.  A  second  dis]>ositioa 
by  the  grantor  of  the  warrants  assigned,  if  first  completed  by  infeft- 
ment,  will  exclude  the  assignee,  and  leave  him  dependent  for  indem- 
nification upon  the  warrandice     The  claim  of  warrandice  will  lie  not 
only  against  the  grantor  of  the  two  dispositions,  but  also  against   the 
disponee  who  assigns  his  procuratory  and  precept,  for  he  is  liable  for 
his  author's  deeds,  if  these  shall  be  made  real  by  infeflment  before 
M.  16$37.         the  assignee  is  infeft ;  Dewar  v.  AiikeUy  17th  July  1780.      2.  The 
Paittt  who      second  hazard  is  a  subsequent  assignation  of  the  unexecuted  procu- 
yiEST  MAKBii      xdXoTj  and  precept,  completed  by  infeflment  before  the  first  assignee 
rREVKftiu>.       is  infeft.   Assignations  to  debts  are  preferable,  not  according  to  their 
dates,  but  according  to  priority  of  intimation — a  rule  founded,  as  Mr. 
Ross  observes,  not  upon  reason,  but  upon  expediency,  in  order  to 
prevent  fraud  by  secret  transmissions     There  are  no  means,  however, 
of  establishing  such  a  criterion  of  preference  in  the  transmission  of 
personal  rights  to  land,  there  being  no  debtor  to  whom  intimation 
could  be  made,  and  the  early  judgments  of  the  Court  were  incon- 
sistent, it  having  been  decided  in  1676,  that  the  assignation  of  an 
incomplete  real  right  had  no  effect  in  competition  with  a  partj  who 
had  completed  his  right  by  infeftment,  while  a  contrary  judgment 
was  pronounced  in  1 699.    The  former  rule  certainly  involved  the  true 
principle,  inasmuch  as  it  made  the  preference  to  depend  upon  the 
attainment  of  a  real  right  by  infeftment.     The  holder  of  a  personal 
right  is  never  fully  divested,  until  his  assignee  is  infeft,  and  the  real 
right,  as  we  have  seen,  remains  in  the  grantor  of  the  procuratory  and 
precept,  until  he  is  divested  by  the  infeftment  of  another.    The  pre- 
M.  2848 '  2      ference,  therefore,  is  to  him  who  shall  first  by  infeftment  carry  the 
Bo0i,L.C.4io.  real  right  out  of  the  party  last  infeft  into  his  own  person ;  BM  v. 

Oartslwre,  22d  June  1 737.  This  was  the  case  of  an  estate  purchased 
at  a  judicial  sala  The  purchaser  extracted  the  decree  of  sale,  but 
did  not  take  infeftment,  and  assigned  his  personal  right  Thereafter, 
a  creditor  of  the  purchaser  adjudged  from  him  his  right  under  the 
decree  of  sale,  and  obtained  infeftment  upon  the  adjudication  before 
the  assignee  was  infeft ;  the  adjudger's  real  right  was  held  to  be  pre* 
ferable.  Generally,  a  personal  right  remaining  unfeudalized  is  sub- 
ject to  the  hazard  of  being  excluded  by  the  creation  of  a  real  right  in 
another  party,  who  may  not  be  bound,  or  not  be  able,  although  bound, 
16  D.  860.        to  validate  the  personal  right.     An  example  is  presented  in  Lawrie 

or  Boyes  v.  Lawrie,  1 0th  March  1 864.  There  a  party  in  1 796  obtained 
a  disposition  of  lands,  but  was  not  infeft  In  1830,  the  heir  of  the 
disponer  served,  and  was  infeft ;  and  in  1839,  he  became  bankrupt 
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and  was  sequestrated.  Bj  force  of  the  statutory  transmission  the 
trustee's  title  was  held  complete^  and  free  of  any  obligation  to  convey 
to  the  disponee  of  1796.^^ 

How,  then,  is  the  disponee  of  a  personal  right  to  complete  his  title  ?  How  does  di&. 
If  the  right  assigned  stands  upon  a  charter,  his  only  course  is  to  take  somal  right 
infeftment  upon  the  charter.    The  instrument  is  the  same  as  in  the  ^^^'^ "  ""^^^ 
ordinary  case,  with  the  addition,  that,  in  order  to  warrant  the  notary  ^*^  ^^fi"^ 
to  pass  infeftment  in  his  favour,  the  disponee  must  produce,  or  cause  ment  only. 
to  be  produced,  to  him,  not  only  the  charter  containing  the  precept, 
but  the  disposition  and  assignation,  or  other  deed,  whereby  he  acquires 
right  to  the  charter  and  precept,  and  the  production  of  these  must  be 
set  forth  in  the  instrument.    If,  again,  the  personal  right  is  contained  2.  By  chabtbr 
in  a  disposition  with  unexecuted  procuratory  and  precept,  then,  if  and  ra^FMr-^^" 
the  grantor  was  infeft  public,  the  assignee  may  complete  his  title  >ik^* 
either  by  resignation  or  confirmation.    He  may  resign  upon  the  pro- 
curatory, and  obtain  a  charter  of  resignation,  which  will  set  forth  in 
the  qucdquidem  both  the  disposition  by  the  last-entered  vassal,  and 
the  disposition  and  assignation  in  favour  of  the  receiver  of  the  charter. 
Infeftment  upon  this  charter  will  constitute  a  complete  public  right. 
But  the  disponee  may  prefer  (and  this  will  be  the  general  course,  3.  By  inpeftv 
since  it  avoids  the.  immediate  expense  of  an  entry  with  the  superior)  chabtee'op 
to  take  infeftment  immediately  upon  the  unexecuted  precept  of  coixfibmatiois. 
sasine,  setting  forth  in  the  instrument,  as  already  directed  in  the  case 
of  a  charter,  not  only  the  deed  containing  the  precept,  but  the  dispo- 
sition and  assignation,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Stair,  and  in  our  familiar 
law  language,  the  mid-couples,  which  connect  him  with  the  precept. 
He  will  thus,  if  the  disposition  authorizes  an  alternative  holding,  im- 
mediately divest  his  author  of  the  personal  right,  and  the  grantor  of 
the  disposition  of  the  dominium  utile,  and  his  title  may  be  made  public 
at  any  time  by  charter  of  confirmation,  which,  under  the  previous 
practice,  would  have  set  forth  the  disposition,  the  mid-couples,  and 
the  sasine,  but  will  now,  in  terms  of  the  Lands  Transference  Act, 
specify  the  sasine  alone.f   If  the  grantor  of  the  disposition  containing  4.  By  charter 
the  procuratory  and  precept  was  not  publicly  infeft,  but  held  by  a  aniTtokfiriia- 
base  infeftment,  then  his  infeftment  must  be  confirmed,  in  order  to  tion  ;  or  by  in- 
validate  the  procuratory,  if  the  acquirer  of  it  desires  to  enter  by  charter  of 
resignation,  which  he  will  then  accomplish  by  obtaining  a  charter  of  <»n*'^«*«-^"*^^- 

*  This  C88e  shows  that  there  is  a  distinction  hetween  a  personal  right  to  lands,  and  a 
men  jus  erediti  to  demand  a  valid  charter.    See  also  Edmond  v.  Magistrates  of  Aberdeen^  18  D.  47  ; 
16th  November  1855,  the  circnmstances  of  which  case  will  he  found  stated  svpra,  p.  259,  3  Macq.  App. 
note,  affirmed  26th  February  1858.  ^^^• 

f  If  the  sasine  to  be  confirmed  should  not  be  "  in  favour  of  the  person  receiving  such  10  &  11  Vict. 
"  charter,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  charter  of  confirmation  and  precept  of  c2ar0  constatf  in  which  c.  48,  §  7. 
the  ancestor's  infeftment  is  confirmed,  it  seems  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  form  previously 
in  use.    A  precept  of  dare  constatf  however,  now  of  itself  operates  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
whole  deeds  and  instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  complete  the  investiture. 
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S^etuprut        resignatioii  and  confirmation  in  the  form  we  have  already  described, 
^  ^^'  taking  care  to  set  forth  the  mid-couples  along  with  the  disposition 

in  the  qucBquidem,  which  is  advisable,  though  not  essentiaL     Or,  the 
granter  of  the  precept  being  infeft  base,  the  acquirer  of  it  may  also 
take  a  base  infeftment  in  his  own  favour,  setting  forth  in  the  instru- 
ment his  right  to  the  precept,  and  then  confirmation  of  his  own 
infeftment  will  complete  his  right  as  holding  immediately   of  the 
superior. 
AuTROKiTTor       \Ve  may  notice  here,  that,  although  production  must  be  made  to 
ooMMiwioiiM     the  notary  of  all  the  links  which  connect  the  party  infefb  with  the 
HBBDHOTBiiTu  warraut,  that  rule  is  not  extended,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  set 

forth  the  authority  of  a  factor  or  commissioner,  when  the  disposition 
M.  8871.  is  executed  under  powers  granted  by  the  disponer  ;  Proctor  v.  Car- 

negy,  14th  May  1796.  It  was  here  decided  not  to  be  a  fatal  objec- 
tion, that  the  sasine  neither  narrated  the  commission,  nor  bore  pro- 
duction of  it  to  the  notary. 

DsDconoH  OF  The  enactment  of  the  Statute  1 693,  cap.  35,  preserving  procuia- 
lessTcl^dS?*  tories  and  precepts  in  force  after  the  death  of  the  grantors  and  gran- 
tees, was  made  conditional  upon  this  important  provision,  '*  that  the 
"  instruments  of  resignation  and  seisins,  taken  after  the  death  of 
**  either  party,  express  the  titles  of  those  in  whose  favour  the  resig- 
"  nation  is  made,  and  to  whom  the  sasine  is  granted,  and  that  the 

1.  In  tbb  caub  "  same  be  deduced  therein  ;  otherwise  to  be  void  and  null"  This 
OF  aABiHB8.       statutory  nullity  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view.     Its  application  in 

the  case  of  sasines  is  clear,  and  has  never  formed  the  subject  of 
doubt  In  expeding  infeftment,  therefore,  in  favour  of  any  party 
after  the  death  of  him  to  whom  the  precept  was  granted,  there  must 
be  produced  to  the  notary,  and  he  must  set  forth  in  his  instrument, 
not  only  the  deed  containing  the  precept,  but  the  mid-couple  or  other 
right,  whether  it  be  a  disposition  and  assignation,  a  general  service, 
a  general  disposition,  or  an  adjudication,  which  gives  the  party  infeft 
right  to  use  the  precept     If  this  is  neglected,  the  sasine  will  be  null 

2.  In  thk  CA8B  But  with  respect  to  instruments  of  resignation,  there  was  not  room 
MBSTs^p  RE-  f^f  ft  ^^^  ^  clear  and  intelligible.  As  to  instruments  of  resignation 
BioNATioN  ad    ad  remanentiamy  indeed,  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  as  in  the  case 

of  sasines,  for  these  form  steps  of  the  title,  as  important  and  indis- 
pensable as  the  sasine,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that,  if  in  an  in- 
strument of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  taken  after  the  death  of  the 
grantee  of  the  procuratory  it  should  be  omitted  to  set  forth  the  title 
by  which  the  user  of  the  procuratory  obtained  right  to  it,  the  omis- 

3.  Ih  the  case  sion  would  infer  a  nullity  in  the  instrument  Instruments  of  resig- 
?« /?«™"^"  nation,  however,  never  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  title  when 

the  resignation  was  in  favorem,  so  that  the  lands  did  not  remain 
with  the  superior.     Such  instruments  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
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unifoirmly  prepared  at  any  time ;  and,  when  they  were  used,  it  was 
not  to  constitute  steps  in  the  progress,  but  to  give  those  in  whose 
favour  they  were  expede  a  ground  of  action  against  the  superior  to 
compel  him  to  complete  their  entry.    The  instioiment  was  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  the  resignation,  and  of  the  superior's  acceptance  of  it, 
which  imported  an  obligation  upon  him  to  infeft  the  resignatary.  As 
long  as  the  instrument  of  resignation  infavorem  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  or  for  any  purpose,  its  validity  would  clearly  depend  upon 
its  compliance  with  the  statutory  provision  in  the  insertion  of  the 
party's  title,  when  he  resigned  upon  a  procuratory  after  the  death 
of  the  receiver  named  in  it     After  the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  Act, 
20  Geo.  II.  cap.  50,  it  is  evident,  that  instruments  of  resignation  in 
yhvorem  could  serve  no  purpose  whatever  to  the  grantee  of  a  procu- 
ratory, for  he  was  empowered  by  that  Act  to  charge  the  superior  to 
enter  him.    Accordingly,  they  have  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and  are 
never  met  with  in  modem  practice.    At  the  same  time  a  notion  has 
prevailed  in  some  quarters,  that,  as  the  Statute  requires  the  title  to 
be  deduced  after  the  grantee's  death,  and  that  only  in  the  instru- 
ment of  resignation,  which  alone  is  the  object  of  the  statutory  nullity, 
such  instruments  were  indispensable  in  the  particular  case  of  a  title 
ez])ede  after  the  death  of  the  receiver  of  the  procuratory.     That 
idea,  it  appears,  continued  to  be  entertained  even  after  the  Infeft- 
ment  Act  of  1845,  which  in  its  9th  section  abolishes  instruments  of 
resignation  infavorem  without  distinction,  upon  the  ground  that,  as 
separate  instruments,  they  were  intended  merely  to  connect  the 
procuratory  with  the  charter  of  resignation,  and  that  they  are  now 
rarely  used  in  practice,  and  are  wholly  unnecessary.     The  question, 
however,  has  now  been  tried,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  title  sus- 
tained, although  no  instrument  of  resignation  was  ever  prepared  or 
extended ;  Renton  v.  AnstnUher,  14th  November  1848.    The  opinions  ii  d.  37 ; 
of  all  the  Judges  were  taken  in  this  case,  and  should  be  carefully  J  .^■"'  ^  ^• 
perused. 

While  the  use  of  instruments  of  resignation  infavorem  was  given  Dbductjoh  of 
up,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  observing  the  statutory  direction  by  """^ '"  ohak- 
embodying  the  deduction  of  titles  in  the  charter,  and,  accordingly,  by  matioh  ;  8  &  9 
universal  custom  the  qucequidem  sets  forth  all  the  titles  of  those  in  Vict.  c.  36. 
whose  favour  procuratories  to  deceased  grantees  are  executed.     The 
practice,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  is  now  sanctioned  by  Statute,  but 
it  was  previously  conceived,  that  the  neglect  of  it  exposed  the  titles 
to  the  operation  of  the  nullity.    This  question,  however,  was  also  tried 
in  the  case  of  Renton  last  cited ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
that  the  omission  of  deeds  in  the  qucequidem  does  not  imply  a  nullity, 
the  nullity  being  by  the  terms  of  the  Statute  applied  to  instruments 
of  resignation  only.     At  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  accurate 
deduction  was  distinctly  approved,  as  one  which  no  experienced 

42 
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Conveyancer  or  Counsel  would  overlook,  and  it  now  rests  upon 
statutory  authority^  the  Infeftment  Act,  8  &  9  Vict  cap.  35,  enact- 
ing in  §  9,  that  the  deduction  of  titles,  required  by  the  Act  1693  to 
be  made  in  the  instruments,  shall  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  Act 
be  made  in  the  charter  of  resignation. 

Warraht  of  In  the  transmission  of  the  personal  right  we  have  pointed  out,  that 
pYr^motui-  the  proper  form  of  conveyance  is  to  assign  the  existing  unexecuted 
FEfT.  procuratory  and  precept,  and  to  omit  these  clauses  in  the  disposition 

to  the  purchaser.  There  is  no  incompetency,  however,  in  taking  a 
procuratory  and  precept,  even  from  a  disponer  possessing  upon  the 
personal  title  ;  and  in  peculiar  circumstances  it  may  be  advisable  to 
do  so.  It  is  true,  that  infeftment  upon  the  warrant  of  a  party  who 
has  no  real  right  is  ineffectual ;  but  the  right  of  the  grantor  may  be 
completed  afterwards  by  infeftment,  and  that  completed  right,  when- 
ever it  is  effected,  accresces  so  as  to  validate  the  infeftment  of  the 
grantee.  This  is  under  the  rule,  jus  superveniens  auctori  cedit  succeB- 
sort — a  principle  inherent  in  the  nature  of  warrandice,  which,  as  it 
obliges  the  disponer  to  make  good  the  disponee's  title,  necessarily 
Erak.  Inst  ii.  binds  him  to  contribute  to  the  fortification  of  that  title  every  right 
^'  '  which  shall  accrue  to  himself.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to 

the  doctrine  of  accretion  again  in  treating  of  the  conveyance  by  an 
heir  not  entered.  It  is  only  in  emergencies,  that  a  Conveyancer 
would  infeft  the  disponee  of  a  party  whose  right  is  personal,  as,  for 
example,  in  circumstances  of  urgency,  when  it  is  desired  to  take  a 
conveyance  for  the  sake  of  security,  but  the  titles  cannot  be  procured. 
By  infefting  the  disponee  there  is  laid  the  foundation  of  a  title  which 
may  be  validated  afterwards  by  sasine  in  favour  of  the  granter,  should 
his  right  prove  to  be  personal,  and  the  subsequent  completion  of  his 
right  will  accresce  first  to  the  first  infeftment  flowing  from  him,  agree- 
ably to  the  rule  which  will  presently  be  explained. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  that  it  is  only  the  grantee  of  a  personal 
feudal  right  who  can  assign  its  warrants.  The  granter  after  executing 
the  disposition  has  no  longer  any  control  over  the  warrants.  They 
can  only  be  assigned  by  the  grantee.  An  attempt  to  assign  a  precept 
12  D.  19.  of  sasine  by  the  party  who  had  granted  it  was  found  inept,  in  dammell 
V.  Cathcart,  13th  November  1849. 

New  form  op  [The  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  provides  a  new  form  of  assignation  for 
^*"f"^™r*  the  transmission  of  unrecorded  conveyances.  The  assignation,  which  may 
c.  76  §  13.        ^  either  a  separate  deed  in  the  form  of  schednle  I,  No.  1,  or  written  nptm 

the  conveyance  in  the  form  of  schedule  I,  No.  2,  is  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  expounded  in  the  text  (p.  652,  sujpra),  that  the  essence  of 
such  transmissions  is  the  transference  of  the  conveyance  by  the  person  feu- 
dally vested  containing  the  warrant  for  infeftment ;  and,  accordingly,  the  new 
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form  does  not  contain  words  disponing  the  lands,  but  merely  assigns  the  nn« 
recorded  conveyance  described  by  the  names  of  the  parties  and  other  par- 
ticulars. The  schedule  contains  a  direction  to  state  also  the  term  of  the 
assignee's  entry,  *'  and  other  particulars,  if  any  ought  to  be  specified ;''  under 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  insert  a  clause  of  assignation  to  writs  and  rents, 
and  the  other  subsidiary  clauses  as  in  the  disposition  and  assignation.  When 
the  assignation  is  apart  from  the  conveyance,  the  assignee  may  be  feudally 
vested  in  any  of  the  three  following  methods : — 

(1.)  The  conveyance  having  a  warrant  of  registration  thereon  in  the  form  Completion  of 
of  schedule  A,  No.  2,  may  be  recorded  along  with  the  assignation,  which  "'^^  ^^^^ 
most  be  docketed  with  reference  to  the  warrant  on  the  conveyance.     No  sepaeatb. 
statutory  form  for  the  docket  is  prescribed,  but  its  terms  should  be  precise, 
clearly  identifying  the  conveyance  by  the  name  of  the  granter,  the  grantee, 
and  the  date.    In  the  event  of  there  being  more  than  one  assignation,  they 
must  be  all  docketed  with  reference  to  the  warrant  of  registration,  and 
recorded  along  with  the  conveyance. 

(2.)  By  expeding  a  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of  schedule  K,  setting 
forth  the  conveyance  and  the  assignation,  and  by  recording  the  conveyance 
with  a  warrant  of  registration  thereon  along  with  the  instrument,  which  will 
be  docketed  with  reference  to  the  warrant. 

(3.)  The  form  which,  in  the  general  case,  will  probably  be  found  most  service- 
able is  to  record  a  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of  schedule  B,  setting  forth 
generally  the  nature  of  the  deed,  and  containing  at  length  those  portions  by 
which  the  lands  are  conveyed,  and  by  which  real  burdens,  etc.,  are  imposed, 
and  also  setting  forth  the  title,  or  series  of  titles,  by  which  the  party  acquired 
right  to  the  conveyance,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  right.  The  nota- 
rial instrument,  when  in  this  form,  is  recorded  without  the  conveyance,  or 
any  warrant  or  docket. 

When  the  assignation  is  written  upon  the  conveyance,  the  assignee  is  Whbh  assigka- 
vested  by  recording  the  conveyance  along  with  the  assignation,  and  a  warrant  "*^*  wbittew 
of  registration.  It  was  obviously  intended  that  the  warrant  in  this  case 
should  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  A,  No.  1,  but  as  schedule  A,  No.  2,  is  the 
only  one  referred  to  in  the  13th  section  of  the  Statute,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
if  the  conveyance  were  recorded  with  the  former  warrant,  which  is  that 
applicable  to  the  case,  the  registration  would  be  effectual.  The  difficulty 
might  be  obviated  by  using  both  forms  of  warrant,  and  by  docketing  the 
assignation  or  assignations,  but  that  would  be  a  clumsy  proceedhig.  The 
preferable  mode  of  obtaining  infeftment  in  snch  a  case  is  by  expeding  a 
notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of  schedule  B. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  only  where  the  assignation  is  in  the 
form  of  schedule  I,  that  the  assignee  may  be  vested  by  recording  the  con- 
veyance and  the  assignation  without  a  notarial  instrument.  In  the  case  of  a 
disposition  and  assignation,  or  other  deed  of  transmission  not  in  the  statutory 
form,  the  title  may  be  completed  by  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of 
schedule  B,  or  by  recording  the  conveyance  with  a  notarial  instrument  in 
the  form  of  schedule  E.] 
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The  nexfc  case  of  transmission  where  the  granter's  right  is  per- 
sonal is 

The  Disposition  by  an  heir  unentered. — ^The  heir  not  having  made 
up  his  title,  the  lands  are  in  hcereditate  jacente  of  his  ancestor,  out  of 
which  they  must  be  conveyed  by  an  act  voluntary  or  judicial,  and 
vested  in  the  heir,  before  he  can  grant  a  disposition  containing  the 
means  of  immediately  divesting  himself.  We  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  examine  the  modes  of  conveying  heritable  property  from 
the  dead  to  the  living  by  service  or  precept  Until  that  is  done, 
no  conveyance  immediately  effectual  can  be  granted  by  the  heir, 
because  the  fee  is  in  his  ancestor's  hcereditaSy  and  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  purchaser,  until  it  is  first  vested  in  his  own  person. 
Although,  however,  the  grantee's  right  cannot  be  made  instantly 
real,  that  is  no  hindrance  to  the  conveyance  being  immediately 
granted,  and  infeftment  taken  in  his  favour,  in  the  view  of  these 
being  validated  by  the  rule  jus  superveniens  upon  the  completion  of 
the  heir's  title. 

We  must  here  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  ancestor's  title. 

(1.)  If  the  ancestor  was  infeflt,  the  heir  must  along  with  the  con- 
veyance of  the  lands  grant  authority  to  complete  his  own  titla  The 
mandate  may  be  separate,  or  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  disposition. 
The  granter  is  designed  eldest  lawful  son  (or  otherwise)  and  apparent 
heir  of  the  deceased  heritable  proprietor.  Immediately  before  the 
obligation  to  infeft  there  is  a  clause  binding  him  to  procure  Iiimself 
upon  his  own  expenses  duly  and  lawfully  served  and  retoured  heir  to 
his  ancestor,  and  infeft  and  seised  in  due  and  competent  form.  After 
the  obligation  to  infeft  there  is  an  appointment  of  blank  procurators 
to  purchase,  procure,  and  obtain  the  granter  infeft  as  heir,  by  service 
and  retour,  precept  of  dare  constcU,  or  otherwise.  The  introduction 
to  the  precept  of  sasine  also  marks  the  condition  of  the  title  : — "  As 
^*  if  I  were  already  infeft  and  seised^  and  then  as  now,  and  now  as 
"  then,  I  desire"  etc. 

Upon  receiving  the  disposition  in  these  terms,  the  disponee  may 
take  infeftment,*  and  proceed  to  get  the  heir's  title  completed.  The 
effect  of  the  completion  is  to  convey  the  estate  from  the  hasreditas  of 
the  ancestor  into  the  heir's  person,  and  by  the  rule  jus  superveniens 
auctori  accrescit  successori,  it  instantly  passes  into  the  disponee  by 
virtue  of  his  prior  infeftment.  Fictions  juris  the  right  was  in  the 
heir  when  he  contracted,  and  the  disponee's  sasine  is,  therefore,  vali- 
dated from  its  date,  although  prior  to  the  heir's  title.  The  general 
doctrine  of  accretion  is  strongly  exemplified  in  Olassford's  Execuiors 
V.  Scott,  9th  March  1850.  It  was  the  case  of  a  bond  of  annual-rent, 
granted  by  an  heir  of  entail  before  he  had  any  title,  and  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  heir  then  in  possession.    The  completion  of  the 

*  [Either  actuallj  bj  sasine  or  constractivelj  bj  registratioD.] 
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granter's  title  upon  a  conveyance  of  subsequent  date  was  held  to 
accresce  to,  and  validate,  the  bond.  The  effect  of  this  principle  in  a 
competition  of  infeftments  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  NeiUon  v.  M.  7773. 
Murray,  22d  December  1 738.  There  the  common  debtor  had  granted 
several  infeftments  before  he  was  himself  infeft ;  and  the  question 
arose,  whether  his  infeftment,  when  it  was  taken,  had  the  effect  to 
bring  them  all  in  pari  pcMu,  or  whether  they  were  preferable  according 
to  priority  of  date.  The  argument  will  be  found  stated  with  beau- 
tiful clearness,  that  all  the  competing  rights  were  derived  through 
the  same  author,  who  was  bound  by  the  rule,  jus  superveniens,  and 
encliided  persanali  exceptions  from  pleading  the  defect  of  his  own  right 
at  the  date  of  the  first  infeftment.  But  the  holders  of  the  posterior 
infeftments  derived  their  right  through  him,  and  they  were  also, 
therefore,  debarred  from  pleading  that  defect  The  Lords  preferred 
the  claimants  according  to  the  priority  of  their  infeftments.  The 
same  principle  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Paterson  v.  KeUy,  10th  De-  M.  7775 ; 
cember  1742.  Gird  wood,  possessing  upon  a  personal  title  without  704.  '  '  ' 
infeftment,  granted  an  heritable  security  to  Kelly,  and  afterwards 
an  heritable  security  to  Paterson,  upon  which  Paterson  was  imme- 
diately infeft,  before  sasine  was  taken  on  the  first  bond.  Eelly, 
discovering  that  Girdwood,  the  proprietor,  was  not  infeft,  obtains 
infeftment  to  be  taken  in  favour  both  of  Girdwood  and  of  himself. 
But  these  infeftments  being  posterior  in  date  to  Paterson's,  the 
Court  held,  that  the  author's  infeftment  accresced  first  to  Paterson, 
and  operated  retro,  so  as  to  validate  it  from  its  date.  It  makes  no 
difference  in  the  rule  that  the  common  author  is  not  infeft  until  a 
competition  arises.  His  infeftment,  whensoever  it  may  be  taken, 
accresces  first  to  the  sasine  first  in  date. 

When  the  ancestor  had  only  a  personal  right  upon  a  disposition  2.  Bibpobition 
with  open  procuratory  and  precept,  we  might  proceed  in  the  same  te^d"^ek  ' 
way  as  if  the  heir  had  no  intention  to  sell,  and  make  up  his  title  by  ANCEaroB  not 
general  service  connecting  him  with  the  personal  right,  and  infeft-  ^^^^' 
ment  in  the  base  right,  or  charter  of  resignation  and  infeftment  ; 
after  which  the  author  would  be  in  a  position  to  grant  warrants  of 
resignation  and  infeftment  himself.     Assuming  this  form  of  proce- 
dure to  be  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  the  heir  may  competently  at  once 
grant  disposition  with  procuratoiy  and  precept  himself,  and  that  the 
subsequent  completion  of  his  own  title  by  service  and  infeftment  will 
accresce  to  his  disponee's  sasine.    In  this  view  the  doctrine  of  Erskine  Inst  ii.  7. 26. 
is  not  open  to  censure.    But,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  transference 
can  be  made  in  a  shorter  and  less  expensive  method.     The  heir  will 
grant  a  disposition  not  containing  procuratory  or  precept,  but  assign- 
ing those  in  favour  of  his  ancestor  which  are  still  unexecuted.     In 
order  to  validate  the  assignation,  his  title  to  these  warrants  must  be 
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made  up  by  general  service.  This  can  be  done  either  before  or  after 
granting  the  disposition.  In  the  latter  case  he  will  grant  in  the  deed 
or  separately,  an  obligation  to  complete  his  title,  and  a  mandate  to 
the  disponee  to  expede  his  service.  The  service,  however,  mast  be 
expede  before  the  disponee's  infeftment,  because  it  must  be  expressed 
and  deduced,  along  with  the  heir's  disposition  and  assignation,  in  the 
sasine,*  in  compliance  with  the  Act  1693,  cap.  35  ;  and,  if  the  pur- 
chaser shall  prefer  at  once  to  enter  with  the  superior  by  resignation, 
the  charter  must  also  now  contain  the  deduction  of  titles  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Infeftment  Acti* 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  effect  of  a  right  intended 
to  be  real,  derived  from  an  author  whose  title  is  only  personal,  and 
who  does  not  assign  his  personal  right,  but  grants  dispositions  with 
warrants  for  resignation  and  sasine,  in  the  same  way  as  if  his  right 
were  completa  It  is  evident,  that  sasine  following  upon  [or  the  re- 
cording of]  such  warrants  can  have  no  effect  in  giving  the  disponee 
a  real  right  as  long  as  the  grantor  of  them  remains  uninfeft,  because, 
having  no  feudal  estate  himself,  he  is  incapable  of  imparting  one  to 
another.  The  fee  remains  vested  in  the  last  vassal  infeft,  and  the 
progress  of  its  transmission  is  interrupted  by  the  warrants  of  the 
last  vassal  remaining  unexecuted  with  the  party  to  whom  they  have 
given  a  personal  right  The  infeftment  of  that  party  will  at  any 
time  validate  his  disponee's  sasine  by  the  force  of  the  rule  jus  super- 
veniens.  But,  if  the  disponer  shall  die  without  being  infeft,  then  the 
disponee's  title  is  inept,  and  cannot  be  validated  by  completion  of 
his  author's  title ;  for,  though  a  sasine  may  be  confirmed,  it  evidently 
cannot  be  taken,  after  the  death  of  the  party.  Of  this  important 
rule,  and  its  effects,  the  authorities  present  distinct  examples.  In 
Keith  V.  Orant,  14th  November  1792,  A.,  not  infeft,  granted  an 
heritable  bond,  with  warrant  of  infeftment  in  favour  of  B.,  who  was 
infeft  On  the  death  of  A.,  his  heir  made  up  a  title.  It  was  held, 
that  the  heir's  title  could  not  accresce  to  validate  the  security,  be- 
cause it  flowed  a  non  habente.  The  creation  of  a  right  in  the  heir 
could  not  impart  any  supervening  right  to  his  ancestor  who  was  dead, 
so  as  to  be  communicated  to  that  ancestor's  prior  deeds.  The  heir,  no 
doubt,  by  making  up  a  title,  became  bound  for  his  ancestor's  obliga- 
tions, as  representing  him,  but  that  is  a  liability  personal  to  the  heir 
independently  of  the  condition  of  the  predecessor's  title ;  and,  in  the 
case  supposed,  the  heir  of  necessity  passes  him  over  as  regards  any 
real  right,  for  the  estate  continues  vested  in  the  vassal  last  entered 
or  infeft,  and  the  heir  can  only  divest  him,  and  carry  the  right  into 

*  [Or  notarial  instrumeDt] 

f  [Or  the  writ  of  resignation  mout  contain  snch  a  dednction  in  compfiance  with  the 
direction  in  schedule  (F)  of  the  Title's  Act  1858.} 
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his  own  person,  by  service,  not  to  his  ancestor,  who  had  no  real  right, 
but  to  that  vassal,  or  by  using  the  warrants  granted  by  him.  These 
warrants,  no  doubt,  must  be  taken  up  by  general  service  to  the  ances- 
tor in  whose  favour  they  were  granted.  But  what  is  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  that  service  ?  It  is  to  enable  the  heir  or  his  assignee  to 
convey  the  real  right,  not  from  the  ancestor,  for  he  had  it  not,  but 
from  the  granter  of  the  warrants  to  himself.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
there  never  is,  and  cannot  be,  a  real  right  vested  in  the  ancestor  who 
dies  not  infeft,  and,  therefore,  no  jus  sv/perveniens  can  be  derived  from 
him  to  validate  rights  which  he  has  granted.  The  same  principle  is 
clearly  exhibited  in  another  form  in  Martin  v.  Wight,  3d  February  3  D.  485. 
1 841,  where  a  precept  of  dare  constat  for  entering  an  heir  was  granted 
by  a  body  of  trustees,  all  of  whom  died  without  having  been  infeft. 
They  had,  however,  assumed  other  trustees,  in  whose  favour  infeft- 
ment  passed,  and  it  was  contended,  that  this  completed  right  ac- 
cresced  to  validate  the  precept,  inasmuch  as  the  trustees  were  one 
body  with  a  continuing  succession.  But  the  Court  held  the  precept 
to  be  null,  as  flowing  from  grantors  who  had  no  real  right. 


Having  thus  examined  the  different  modes  of  transmitting  the  TiuNaMiBaioir 
estate  of  the  vassal,  or  dominium  utHe^  we  proceed  to  examine  tl 
transmission  of  the  superior's  estate ;  and,  in  the  first  place, — 


ESTATE. 


The  disposition  by  the  superior  to  the  vassal. — The  object  here  is  to  i.  Bispobitioh 
substitute  the  vassal  in  his  superior's  place,  so  that,  instead  of  holding  vIwai!^*'^*  ™ 
of  the  superior,  he  shall  henceforth  hold  of  the  over-lord  of  whom  the 
superior  holds.     In  order  to  this,  he  must  obtain  a  disposition  from 
the  superior,  and  complete  his  title  like  any  other  purchaser. 

The  form  of  the  disposition  is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  case.  Form  op  deed. 
with  certain  variations  arising  from  the  peculiar  object  of  this  trans- 
ferenca     The  granter  styles  himself  superior  of  the  lands,  and  by 
the  dispositive  clause  the  lands  themselves  are  disponed ;  and  it  may 
be  mentioned,  although  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  do  so,  that  the 
disponee  is  already  vested  with  the  dominium  utile.    The  destination 
should  be  to  the  vassal,  with  the  same  heirs  substituted  as  in  the 
titles  of  the  property,  in  order  that,  when  the  two  estates  are  com- 
bined, the  destinations  may  harmonize.   The  chief  variation  is  in  the 
obligation  to  infeft.     There  is  no  room  here  for  alternative  holdings,  No  alterha- 
for  the  object  would  be  defeated  by  a  holding  de  me.    The  obligation,  ^'^  holdiegb. 
therefore,  is  limited  to  the  holding  a  me,  and  there  is  of  course  a  pro- 
cnratory  of  resignation.^    The  warrandice  is  limited  to  the  dominium 
directum  by  excepting  the  feu-right  granted  by  the  disponer  or  his 

*  To  effect  this  object,  it  will  be  proper  to  specify  the  manner  of  holding ;  but  the  obliga- 
tion to  infeft  need  not  be  inserted  ;  the  clause  will,  therefore,  be  simply  "  to  &e  holden  a  me." 
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predecessors  to  the  disponee  or  his  authorsL  The  feu-daties  and 
casualties  maj  either  be  assigned,  or  thej  may  be  dischaiged,  since 
the  transmission  to  the  vassal  will  necessarily  extinguish  them  ;  and 
a  discharge  even  of  bygone  feu-duties  is  implied  by  granting  a  dispe- 
ll. 842.  sition  of  the  superiority  to  the  vassal  himself ;  Earl  of  Atyyle  v. 

M^Donald^  14th  December  1676.  A  precept  of  sasine  is  in  practice 
usually  inserted  in  this  deed.  But  it  may  here  be  qualified  with  i^ms 
limiting  the  infeftment  to  a  public  holding.  [A  precept  of  sasine  is 
now  unnecessary.] 
CoKPUETioH  or  Upon  this  disposition,  as  in  the  case  of  transmission  of  the  feu  by 
^^^'''*       a  me  holding,  already  discussed,  the  title  may  be  completed  either  by 

charter  [or  writ]  of  resignation  followed  by  infeftment,  or  by  sasine 
upon  [or  registration  of]  the  disposition,  and  charter  [or  writ]  of  con* 
firmation.    We  must  now  remark  the  position  of  the  disponee.    He 
has  the  dominium  ^He  by  the  feu-right,  holden  of  his. recent  superior, 
and  now  of  himself ;  and  he  has  also  the  dominium  directum  holden 
of  the  over-lord.    These  are  separate  estates  possessed  by  distinct 
titles.    If  they  are  destined  to  different  classes  of  heirs,  they  will 
descend  separately,  according  to  their  respective  destinations.     If 
the  destination  be  the  same,  separate  titles  will  still  be  requisite 
effectually  to  carry  down  the  two  estates,  while  they  remain  separate. 
ComouDATioH      But  they  may  be  consolidated  into  one  estate  by  resignation  ad 
^rrasuPB^'     TtmanentianK    The  dominium  directum  being  the  nobler  possession, 
uoKiTT.  and  the  main  trunk  from  which  the  feu  sprung,  it  remains  as  the 

permanent  estate.  The  party,  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  the  resignation  being  given  and  taken  by  the  same  person,  executes 
a  procuratory  of  resignation  a(2  remanentiamy  which  bears,  that  he  is 
both  superior  and  proprietor,  and  appoints  procurators  to  appear  be- 
fore himself  or  his  commissioners,  and  to  resign  ad  remanenliam^  that 
the  rights  may  be  consolidated,  and  remain  inseparable.  An  instru- 
ment (the  form  and  requirements  of  which  we  have  already  discussed) 
being  ezpede  and  recorded,  the  right  is  completed  by  the  extinction 
of  the  vassal's  fee,  and  the  two  estates  being  united  descend  to  the 
same  heirs,  and  by  one  and  the  same  set  of  titles.*  This  mode  of  com- 
pleting the  titles,  where  the  dominium  eminens  and  the  dominium 
uiUe  come  as  separate  estates  into  the  same  person,  was  practised 
from  an  early  period,  and  it  received  judicial  sanction  in  the  important 
M.  15084 ;  case  of  Bdd  v.  Buchannan,  8th  Maroh  1 786  ;  affirmed  Sd  April  1787. 
21^30*^  ^  Here,  the  superiority  and  property  were  held  by  separate  titles,  and 
no  consolidation  by  resignation  ad  remanentiam  took  placa  The 
heir  entered  by  special  service  and  infeftment  under  the  Crown's 
precept,  and  executed  an  entail  But  after  his  death  the  heir-at-law, 
who  was  excluded  by  the  entail,  challenged  the  deed,  on  the  ground 

*  Aa  to  mode  of  oonsolidating  superiority  with  property  under  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858, 
vide  iuprUj  p.  621. 
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that  the  title  expede  carried  the  superiority  only,  and  that  the  pro- 
perty being  still  in  hoBreditate  of  the  ancestor,  no  real  right  affecting 
it  had  been  carried  by  the  entail,  and  that  she  was  entitled  to  serve  to 
the  ancestor  last  vest,  and  to  take  the  property.  The  Court  sustained 
this  argument,  and  reduced  the  entail.  This  decision  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  for  erroneous  impressions  have  sometimes  been  received 
with  respect  to  its  import.  It  has  been  supposed  to  imply,  that, 
where  the  two  estates  are  held  by  separate  titles,  a  disposition  of  the 
lands  will  be  ascribed  to  the  nobler  title,  and  carry  the  superiority 
only.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  By  the  decision  in  this  case,  the  supe- 
riority only  was  carried,  because  it  alone  was  vested  in  the  maker  of 
the  entail  If  he  had  had  a  real  right  in  the  property,  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  same  conveyance  disponing  the  lands  "  with  all  right, 
"  title,'"  etc.,  would  have  transmitted  that  estate  as  well  as  the  supe- 
riority, although  held  by  separate  titles.  The  defect  in  the  entail, 
therefore,  was  only  a  consequential  result  of  the  want  of  consolidation. 
The  first  effect  of  that  omission  was  to  leave  the  estates  dependent 
upon  distinct  transmissions,  so  that,  while  the  superiority  was 
carried  down  to  the  heir,  the  property  remained  in  hcereditate  of  the 
ancestor,  and  was  consequently  not  carried  by  the  heir's  disposition. 

In  describing  this  consolidation,  we  have  assumed,  that  the  vassal 
acquiring  the  superiority  was  publicly  infeft  in  the  property,  so  that, 
after  being  infeft  in  the  superiority,  he  holds  the  property  imme- 
diately of  himsel£  It  is  only  where  this  is  the  case,  that  resignation 
ctd  remanentiam  can  take  place  at  once,  because  the  procuratory  must 
flow  from  an  entered  vassal.  If,  therefore,  the  party  was  infeft  base, 
he  must  now,  as  superior,  confirm  his  own  sasine ;  and,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  title  of  the  property  must  be  so  completed  as  to  make 
him  hold  directly  of  himself,  and  thus  become  capable  of  giving  an 
effectual  warrant  to  resign. 

The  case  of  Bald  shows  clearly,  that,  when  the  estates  of  superiority  Consolidatioh 
and  property  are  possessed  under  separate  titles,  consolidation  by 
resignation  cut  remanentiam  is  advisable,  in  order  to  obviate  risk  of 
error,  and  to  secure  the  transmission  of  both  estates  as  one  property, 
and  by  one  title,  to  the  same  disponee.  That  rule,  however,  is  subject 
to  this  qualification,  that,  as  possession  for  forty  years  upon  charter 
and  sasine  forms  a  good  title,  so,  the  superior's  title  being  ex  facie 
absolute,  possession  by  him  in  the  absence  of  any  other  possession  or 
act  inconsistent  with  his  right  is  a  good  title  to  the  dominium  utile. 
In  Middleton  and  Paterson  v.  Earl  of  Dvnmore,  22d  December  1 774,  M.  10944. 
an  estate  having  been  forfeited  by  high  treason  on  the  part  of  the 
vassal  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  superior  acquired  the  possession, 
but  failed  to  take  the  steps  prescribed  by  the  Act  1  Geo.  i.  cap.  20,  in 
order  to  make  up  his  title  to  the  property.  By  rights  flowing  from 
the  superior,  possession  was  had  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  a 
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purchaser  having  objected  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  pn^gress,  the 
Court  held,  that,  "  as  the  right  of  the  superior  is  a  right  to  the  lands 
'^  ex  fade  simple  and  absolute/'  "  and,  as  the  right  of  the  vassal  is  no 
"  more  than  a  burden  upon  the  dominium  directum^  so,  when  the 
''  superior  in  virtue  of  his  infeftment  of  the  lands  has  had  full  posses- 
sion of  the  dominium  utile  for  the  space  of  forty  years  without  any 
challenge  or  interruption,  the  vassal's  right  is  thereby  totally  at  an 
''  end,  and  the  superior's  right  is  effectually  disburdened  of  it ;  his 
'*  possession  of  the  dominium  utile  for  the  space  of  forty  years  is  as 
''  effectual  for  extinguishing  the  right  of  the  vassal,  as  a  resignati(m 
"  made  by  the  vassal  ad  perpetuam  remanientiam."  The  same  rule 
12  S.  74;  ^AB  applied  in  Lord  Elibank  v.  Campbell,  2l8t  November  1833,  so  as 
3  Ross,  L.  C.     to  subject  to  the  fetters  of  an  entail  the  dominium  ut^  of  lands, 

whereof  the  superiority  only  was  included  in  the  entail  titles,  the 
property  having  been  possessed  by  the  entailer  upon  a  separate  base 
right.  Consolidation  was  here  held  to  have  taken  place  by  forty 
years'  possession.     This  doctrine  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords 

1  Rob.  App.      in  Qraham  v.  Bowtiney  6th  August  1 840,  which  was  a  very  strong 
L.  C.  568r''     exemplification  of  the  rule,  the  heir  of  entail  having  been  subjected 

in  an  irritancy  of  the  whole  estate,  for  selling  the  portion  which  had 
become  subject  to  the  fetters  only  by  prescription.     The  rule  was 

2  D.  159 ;        applied  to  fee-simple  titles  in  Wilson  v.  PoUok,  29th  November  1839, 

3  Ross,  L.  c.    jjQYd  Maokbnzib  remarking,  that  the  doctrine  ought  to  be  limited  to 

the  case  where  the  two  fees  stand  destined  throughout  to  the  same 

series  of  heirs,  a  contrary  construction  being  applied,  where  a  right 

M.  11220;        is  held  under  two  titles,  as  in  Durham  v.  Durham^  24th  November 

582^3  Rom      1802,  where,  notwithstanding  possession  for  nearly  eighty  years  as 

L.  C.  531.   '     heirs  of  line,  effect  was  given  to  a  prior  destination  excluding  heirs 

portioners.    It  is  thus  firmly  settled,  that  prescriptive  possession  upon 

the  title  of  superiority  effectually  consolidates  the  property  with  that 

estate,  both  titles  being  to  the  same  heirs. 


We  are,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the  transmission  of  the 
superior's  estate  to  another  than  the  vassal 


2.  BuposmoH  Disposition  by  superior  to  stranger. — It  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that 
raiKD^PASTT.^  an  estate  of  superiority  can  only  exist,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  trans- 
mission, after  separation  of  the  property  by  charter  and  infeftment 
The  estates  cannot  be  separated  by  words  or  description,  but  only  by 
actual  infeftment  detaching  the  property  from  the  original  plenum 
dominium.  It  was  attempted  in  vain,  therefore,  to  effect  a  separation 
by  conveying  the  dominium  directum  to  one  disponee,  and  the  domi- 
nium utile  to  another,  no  vassalage  having  been  created  by  infeft- 
F.  C.;  1  Ross,  ^ent .  Hforton  v.  Anderson,  6th  July  1813. 
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Whereby  the  mvestiture  of  a  vassal  a  dependency  has  been  created,  Superior  cah- 

NOT  INTERDICT 
MID-SUPERIOR. 


the  superior  is  subjected  by  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law  to  certain  ^^  »terdict 


restraints  in  the  disposal  of  the  dominium  directum.    These  do  not 
£bffect  the  conveyance  of  the  superiority  to  the  vassal,  because  it  is  for 
the  protection  of  his  rights  that  the  disabilities  referred  to  have  been 
imposed     They  are  founded  upon  the  general  principle,  that  aliena- 
tion of  the  superiority  can  only  be  made,  "  dvmmodo  vassaUi  conditio  Craig,  ii.  ii,  35. 
"  non  sit  deterior."     Although,  therefore,  the  superior's  estate  may 
be  sold  to  be  holden  of  the  Crown,  or  of  any  other  over-lord,  he  can* 
not,  after  granting  the  feu,  give  another  subaltern  right,  whereby  the 
vassal  would  be  made  subordinate  to  an  additional  superior.     This  is  Enk.  Inst.  ii. 
not  allowed,  because  the  vassal  would  thus  be  removed  a  degree  ^'  ^' 
further  from  the  lord-paramount,  the  disadvantage  of  which  is  mani- 
fest, when  we  consider,  that,  if  it  should  become  necessary  for  him  to 
enforce  an  entry,  which  upon  the  failure  of  the  immediate  superior 
is  effected  by  charging  the  whole  superiors  upwards  successively  until 
lie  reaches  the  Crown,  he  would  have  one  superior  more  to  charge,  if 
interjection  were  permitted.     In  Crown  grants  the  introduction  of  an 
intermediate  superior  was  prohibited  in  the  year  1400  by  an  Act  of  Tliomson's 
Robert  in. ;  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  subject-superiors  in    ^  '  ^' 
DougUia  v.  TorthoreU,  25th  June  1 670,  and  the  subsequent  case  of  M.  15012. 
The  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  v.  Marquis  of  Huntlyy  December  1682.  M.  I6OI6. 
When,  in  a  succession  of  subordinate  estates,  an  intermediate  feu  has 
fallen  into  the  superior's  hands  by  forfeiture,  the  rule  under  discus- 
sion does  not  prevent  his  bestowing  the  forfeited  estate  upon  a  new 
vassal,  because  the  inferior  vassals  are  not  reduced  to  a  lower  degree 
than  when  they  were  entered.     The  rule,  we  have  seen,  is  designed 
to  guard  the  vassal's  interest ;  the  objection,  therefore,  is  competent 
to  him  only,  and  his  acquiescence  will  bar  challenga     So,  in  Hotchkis  2  S.  70. 
v.  Walker's  Trustees^  6th  December  1822,  the  vassal  having  acquiesced, 
it  was  found,  that  the  interjected  superior  could  not  be  deprived  of 
the  feu- duties  and  other  rights  of  superiority  by  a  party  acquiring  the 
mediate  superiority. 

There  is  this  further  qualification,  that  the  superior's  incapacity  is  Bur  sufehior 
limited  to  the  radical  right.    He  can  burden  the  dominium  directum  ^d^^^^ 
with  securities  constituted  by  base  holding,  whereby  the  receivers  directum. 
obtain  right  to  levy  the  feu-duties  from  the  entered  vassals ;  Home  v.  M.  15077. 
Sm^,  22d  January  1 794. 

The  other  restraint  upon  the  transmission  of  the  superiority  is,  Supewou  can- 
that  it  cannot  be  conveyed  in  divided  portions,  so  as  to  subject  the ^j^umdirec- 
vassal  in  performance  of  the  services  to  more  than  one  superior ;  <w«»i  ao  as  to 
Duke  of  Montrose  v.  Golquhoun,  31st  January  1781,  affirmed  19th  supkriors. 
February  1782  ;  and  to  the  same  effect  is  Oraham  v.  Westenra,  23d  M.  8822. 
May  1826.     Upon  the  same  principle,  we  shall  afterwards  see,  that  a  4  S.  615. 
vassal  is  not  bound  to  take  an  entry  by  separate  portions,  when  the 
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superiority  descends  to  heirs-portioners.  But,  when  there  are  aevenl 
subjects  held  by  separate  titles,  and  the  property  of  them  all  comes 
into  one  person,  and  the  superiority  into  another,  that  circumstance 
does  not  prevent  a  sale  of  the  portions  of  the  superiority  separately, 

M.  15015.  provided  they  have  never  been  blended  into  one  estate ;  Dreghom  t. 
HamUUmy  5th  August  1774 ;  and,  even  although  the  separate  por- 
tions are  inserted  in  one  charter,  yet,  if  they  are  described  separately, 
and  have  distinct  clauses  of  reddendo^  the  superior  has  still  the  power 
of  separate  disposal    A  sale  in  such  circumstances  was  reduced  in 

F.  C.  Lamont  v.  Duke  of  Argyle^  etc,,  23d  June  1813 ;  but  the  decision 

was  reversed,  8th  February  1819.  It  is  not  a  multiplication  of  so- 
periors  to  vest  the  dominium  directu/m  in  two  persons  pro  indiviee, 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  them  in  severed  portions,  but  each  hai 

15  S.  408.        a  common  right  to  the  whole ;  Cargilla  v.  Muir,  21  st  January  1837. 

OuMnoH  or    This  objection  may  be  obviated  by  stipulating  in  the  vassal's  charter, 

OF  suPBwow,^"  ^^**  *^®  superior  shall  be  at  liberty  to  convey  the  superiority  in 

HOW  OBVIATED,  scparato  portions  as  he  shall  see  fit,  a  reservation  once  common  when 

the  elective  franchise  depended  upon  a  right  to  superiority  of  a  cer- 
tain valua  Where  the  vassal,  however,  has  consented  to  a  specific 
multiplication,  his  having  done  so  will  not  bar  him  from  objefting  to 

8S.  17.  a  subsequent  and  different  multiplication;  Mure  v.  Westenm,  18th 

May  1824 ;  nor  is  the  objection  excluded  by  a  division  of  the  liferent 

2  8. 800.         of  the  superiority  having  subsisted  for  forty  years  ;•  Stewart  v.  Houeton^ 

14th  May  1823. 

PBcnuARmn  Tlie  dominium  directum  being  transmissible  under  these  rules  and 
DiBPoeiTioH  OF  qtxalifications,  we  proceed  to  notice  such  of  the  clauses  in  the  di^o- 
BUPBRioKirr  TO  sition  of  superiority  to  a  stranger  as  present  any  peculiarity. 

'  In  the  dispositive  clause  the  lands  themselves  are  conveyed,  be- 

DispoaiTiYB  cause  the  dominium,  directwm  is  thfe  radical  right.  It  is  unnecessary, 
when  the  superior,  after  having  granted  the  feu,  takes  an  entry  from 
his  over-lord,  or  dispones,  to  designate  the  estate  remaining  in  his 
person  as  the  superiority  or  dominium  directum.  Formerly,  indeed, 
it  was  deemed  an  objection  to  the  title  if  it  was  so  described.  In 
F.  c.  Park  V.  Robertson,  16th  May  1816,  parties  infefb  in  the  superiority 

and  feu-duties  of  lands  were  found  not  entitled  to  pursue  a  declarator 
of  non-entry,  because,  not  being  infeft  in  the  lands,  they  had  no  fun- 
damental right,  and  could  not  ask  the  dominium  utile  to  be  declared 
F.  C. ;  1  Rom,  to  be  theirs.    In  the  subsequent  case  of  Hamilton  v.  Bgole,  23d 
L.  C.  22.  February  1819,  where  the  disposition  and  sasine  bore  "  the  dominium 

"  directum  or  right  of  superiority  of  the  lands,'"  the  decision  in  Park's 
case  was  so  far  trenched  upon,  that  this  was  held  to  constitute  a  good 
title  for  a  freehold  qualification  ;  and  the  prior  decision  was  altoge* 

3  D.  534.         ther  contradicted  in  Oardner  v.  Trinity  House  ofLeilh,  9th  Februaiy 

1841,  infeftment  in  the  superiority  or  dominium  directum  being  sus- 
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tained  as  a  good  title  to  pursue  a  declarator  of  non-cntiy.  It  is  thus 
settled,  that  a  disposition  and  infeftment  of  the  superiority  of  the 
lands  is  a  good  right  to  the  cUyminium  directum. 

The  obligation  to  infeft  must  be  limited,  as  already  noted,  to  the  Obuoation  to 
a  nie  holdinir,  for  a  tenure  de  vie  would  create  an  intermediate  estate  '5Tf"* 

,       ,  ,  Vide  supra^ 

which  the  superior  is  not  entitled  to  do.  p.  663,  note. 

In  this  conveyance  the  feu-duties  must  be  assigned,  for  the  vassal  AasioNATiovoF 
continues  debtor  in  the  feu-duties,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  ^■"'^"^*^- 
discharged,  as  in  the  conveyance  to  himself. 

The  last  peculiarity  is  in  the  obligation  of  warrandice,  which  must  Clause  of 
specially  except  the  vassal's  right,  this  exception  in  the  strict  form  ^^'^""^^'*^- 
of  the  deed  being  the  only  indication  that  it  is  the  superiority  alone 
that  is  conveyed,  for  it  shows  the  subject  to  be  the  lands  without  the 
dorninium  utile.     The  practical  effect  of  this  qualification  of  the 
warrandice  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  already  cited,  of  Gheyne  lo  s.  622. 
V.  Smith,  7th  June  1832,  where  the  exception  of  a  prior  conveyance 
in  the  warrandice  of  a  second  conveyance  was  held  to  keep  it  open  to 
the  first  disponee  to  take  up  the  full  right  of  the  disponer  after  forty 
years'  possession  upon  a  base  infeftment. 

The  chief  purpose  for  which  the  conveyance  of  superiorities  was  Fobmbs  modes 
long  used  was,  in  order  to  constitute  freehold  qualifications,  firivinff  ^^  oonstitot- 

O  »  1  »  O  B  ijjQ  FREEHOLD 

the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  in  counties.  The  Act  quaufica- 
2  &  3  Will.  IV.  cap.  65,  however,  passed  in  the  year  1832,  "to™"^ 
*^  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Scotland,''  repealed  by 
its  47th  section  all  previous  Statutes  and  usages  in  so  far  as  inconsis- 
tent with  its  own  provisions ;  and  as,  under  these  provisions,  the 
former  qualifications  and  mode  of  enrolment  no  longer  subsist,  the 
practitioner  is  not  now  called  upon  to  perform  those  duties  in  the 
adaptation  of  estates  of  superiority  to  the  creation  of  votes,  which 
formerly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  profession.  By  the  6th 
section  of  the  Act,  however,  the  effect  of  votes  and  qualifications 
acquired  before  Slst  March  1831  is  retained,  and,  on  that  account,  as 
well  as  from  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  title-deeds  of  land  estates, 
of  such  writs  as  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  freeholds,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  nature  and  effect  of  these  instruments  ; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  briefly  state  the  principles  and  method  of 
their  preparation  and  use.  By  these  means  we  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  observing  feudal  principles  illustrated  by  circumstances  which  were 
singularly  fitted  to  exhibit  their  peculiar  character  and  forca 

By  the  older  Statutes,  particularly  1681,  cap.  21,  and  16  Qeo.  ii. 
cap.  11,  §  9,  the  right  of  voting  in  counties  was  confined  to  parties 
publicly  infeft  in  property  or  superiority,  and  in  possession  of  a  forty 
shilling  land  of  old  extent  holden  of  the  king  or  prince,  or  liable  for 
public  burdens  on  £400  valued  rent.     In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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Fbeehold  qua-  this  privilege,  it  was  not  necessaty  that  the  claimant  should  be  infeft 
Sn!*^^*^^**""  ^^  th©  dominium  utile.  It  was  sufficient  that  he  had  a  title  to  the 
superiority  either  in  fee  or  in  liferent.  Votes  were  accordingly  created 
in  various  wajs.  If  a  party  possessed  lands  holden  of  the  Crown,  of 
which  the  old  extent  or  valued  rent  was  so  large  as  to  afford  several 
qualifications,  each  amounting  to  a  forty  shilling  land,  or  £400  of 
valued  rent,  he  first  separated  the  property  from  the  superiority  by 
granting  a  feu-right  to  a  friend,  who  executed  a  backbond  or  letter 
acknowledging  that  it  was  in  trust  The  trustee  being  infefi;,  the 
dominium  utile  was  separated.  Then  the  owner  conveyed  to  the  in- 
tended voter  the  superiority  by  a  disposition  a  me,  upon  which  he 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  Grown,  and  being  infeft  was  entitled  to 
be  enrolled.  Afterwards  the  trustee  reconveyed  by  a  disposition  in 
common  form  the  dominium  utHe  to  the  original  owner,  who  could 
then  complete  his  title  as  subvassal  of  the  voter.  When  there  were 
several  votes  to  be  created,  the  dominium  utile  being  first  separated 
by  a  feu-right,  the  proprietor,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  separate 
charters,  instead  of  at  once  conveying  to  the  intended  voters  their 
respective  portions,  executed  a  procuratory  of  resignation  for  new 
infeftment  to  himself,  and  having  obtained  a  Crown  charter  of  resig- 
nation, he  then  granted  to  each  voter  a  disposition  of  his  portion  of 
the  lands  with  an  assignation  of  the  open  precept,  in  so  far  as  relat- 
ing to  these  lands.  Infeftment  upon  the  charter  and  disposition 
completed  the  voter's  title,  and  then  the  proprietor  was  re-invested 
in  the  dominium  utile.  The  same  operation  could  be  performed  in  a 
more  succinct  form,  if  the  proprietor  granted  to  the  intended  voter 
an  absolute  conveyance  of  the  property  with  an  obligation  on  him  to 
re-convey  the  dominium  utile  after  completing  his  title.  That  obli- 
gation required  to  be  inserted  in  the  disposition,  as  the  voter  had  to 
be  ready  to  swear  that  he  held  the  lands  under  no  other  conditions 
than  those  contained  in  the  titles.  The  voter  then  resigned  upon  the 
disposition,  and  having  completed  his  right  as  a  Crown  vassal,  he 
afterwards  granted  a  feu-charter  to  the  proprietor. 

When  a  proprietor  of  lands  holden  of  the  Crown,  capable  of  afford- 
ing several  votes,  sold  his  property  under  reservation  of  one  vote  to 
himself,  the  arrangement  was  carried  into  effect  byhisconvejring  the 
lands  to  which  the  reservation  did  not  apply  by  a  disposition  in  ordi- 
nary form,  but  granting  a  feu-right  of  the  portion  which  was  to  con- 
stitute his  qualification.  The  purchaser  thus  got  the  dominium  utile 
of  that  portion,  the  superiority  remaining  with  the  seller. 

In  the  modes  now  described,  votes  were  said  to  be  made  by  con- 
stituting estates  of  superiority,  the  portions  of  land  being  separately 
conveyed  in  each  disposition.  Votes  might  also  be  made  by  splitting 
estates  of  superiority  already  existing.  Thus  a  party  possessing  the 
dominium  directum  of  Crown  lands  of  £800  valued  rent  could  create 
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another  vote  besides  his  own  by  conveying  the  pro  indiviso  half  of  the 
lands,  with  warrants  for  a  public  holding,  the  right  of  property  being 
excepted  from  the  warrandice.  Here  the  voter  would  complete  his 
right  by  charter  of  resignation  or  of  confirmation.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  objection  by  the  vassal  by 
obtaining  his  consent  to  multiplication  of  superiors.  No  splitting  of 
the  old  extent  valuation  was  allowed. 

By  methods  similar  to  those  we  have  described,  liferent  qualifica- 
tions were  constituted,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  conveyance 
of  the  dominium  directum,  with  the  assignation  of  the  unexecuted 
precept,  and  the  sasine,  were  all  for  the  disponee's  liferent  right  only. 
The  vassal  could  object  here  also,  if  there  was  a  multiplication  of 
superiors.  Resignation  ad  remanentiam,  made  to  consolidate  the 
property  and  superiority  after  the  constitution  of  a  liferent  of  the 
superiority,  does  not  extinguish  the  liferent ;  Dundas  v.  Campbell,  F.  C. 
26th  May  1812,  affirmed  on  appeal. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  subject.  What 
has  been  stated  will  afford  preparation  for  encountering  and  under- 
standing frequent  renewals  of  Crown  rights  in  progresses  of  titles, 
and  the  other  instruments  employed  in  separating  the  property,  con- 
veying the  superiority,  and  re-investing  their  owner  with  the  property 
— proceedings  which  would  be  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  former  nature  of  the  freehold  qualification. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  and  this  may  be  useful  still  in  practice,  in  How  old 
order  to  preserve  votes  standing  upon  the  old  qualification,  that  when  l'^^^^, 
a  Crown  vassal  sells  his  property,  he  may  preserve  his  freehold,  either 
(1.)  by  qualifying  the  disposition  with  a  condition  debarring  the  dis- 
ponee  from  resigning  or  confirming  during  the  disponer's  life  ;  Dim-  M.  8826. 
bar  V.  Urquhart,  23d  February  1774  ;  or,  (2.)  by  obtaining  from  the 
disponee  a  separate  obligation  not  to  enter  with  the  Crown  during 
the  granter's  life ;  Russell  v.  Ferguson,  7th  March  1781.  ^-  ^^^8. 

It  may  be  noted  also,  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  feudal  principle,  Voter  must 
that  no  one  claiming  as  infeft  in  the  superiority  could  be  enrolled,  if  yassal. 
objected  to,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  a  vassal.     Hence  the 
necessity  of  separating  the  dominium  utile  ;  and  that  could  only  be 
done  by  granting  a  distinct  title  so  as  to  create  a  subinfeudation. 
A  reservation  of  the  dominium  utile  in  the  assignation  of  the  charter 
was  ineffectual  for  this  purpose,  because  the  grantor  could  not  by  such 
a  reservation  put  on  the  feudal  character  of  the  assignee's  vassal ;  ^-  ^  J  ^  ^^^' 
Norton  v.  Anderson,  6th  July  1813. 

11.  VoLUNTABT  TRANSMISSION  intuitu  morUs, 

We  have  now  examined  the  various  forms  of  transmission  by  which 
heritable  property  is  transferred  inter  vivos,  and  we  proceed  to  in- 
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quire  into  the  modes  of  conveyance  of  heritage  employed  in  the  con- 
templation of  death.    Of  these  the  one  which  first  claims  attention  is 


1.  Legal  dib- 
pobition  of 
husband's 
hebitable 

ESTATE. 


TZBCE. 


Home,  293. 


Terce  depends 
ttpoehubbaed's 

8A8INE. 


EXEMPTIOKS 
FROM  TBBCE. 


3  S.  517. 


1.  The  Contract  of  Marriage  in  relation  to  Heritable  Property. 

In  treating  of  the  marriage-contract  with  regard  to  the  moveable 
rights  of  the  parties,  we  showed,  first,  the  disposition  which  the  law 
makes  by  itself  of  such  rights  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  and 
afterwards,  we  inquired  into  the  modes  of  controlling  or  modifying  the 
effect  of  the  legal  distribution,  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  pre- 
vent it  from  taking  eifect.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  plan,  we  shall 
now,  in  the  first  place,  show  how  the  heritable  property  of  the  spouses 
will  be  disposed  of,  if  the  law  be  left  to  take  effect,  and  then  exhibit 
the  modes  established  by  practice  for  obviating  such  results  of  the 
legal  disposition  as  may  not  be  deemed  suitable  to  the  parties'  views 
or  circumstances. 

The  husband's  heritable  estate  remains  subject  to  his  own  ezda- 
sive  control  and  power  of  disposal.  By  the  feudal  rule  of  succession 
it  descends  upon  his  death  to  his  heir-at-law,  who  takes  it,  however, 
subject  to  a  right  in  favour  of  the  surviving  wife  to  receive  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life  one-third  part  of  the  rents  of  the  heritable 
subjects  in  which  her  husband  died  infeft.  The  right  arises  alao 
upon  the  husband  being  divorced,  when  the  wife  may  obtain  decree 
for  terce;  Ralston  v.  Leitch,  18th  November  1803.  This  right  of 
ierce  (tertia)  is  shown  by  the  Megiam  Majestoitem  to  have  prevailed 
among  our  most  ancient  customs,  its  origin  being  ascribed  to  a 
natural  right  on  the  wife's  part  to  receive  support  out  of  the  hus- 
band's property.  This  claim,  and  the  husband's  right  of  courtesy^ 
are  both  constituted  by  the  mere  relation  of  marriage,  without  com- 
pact, and  are  fixed  upon  the  subjects  without  infeftment  Formerly, 
the  terce  was  one-third  of  the  rent  of  lands  in  which  the  husband 
was  infeft  at  the  date  of  the  marriage,  but  it  was  afterwards  fixed  to 
extend  to  that  proportion  of  the  rent  of  the  lands  in  which  he  was 
seised  at  his  death.  Lands  held  by  personal  title  are  not,  therefore, 
subject  to  terce,  but  the  widow  has  recourse  against  the  husband's 
representatives,  if  sasine  has  been  fraudulently  or  wilfully  omitted,  so 
as  to  injure  her  legal  claim.  Certain  heritable  properties  are  not  liable 
in  terce,  viz.,feu-dutie8,  because  resulting  from  the  estate  of  superiority, 
with  which  originally  it  was  held  unbecoming  that  a  female  should  be 
connected.  This  rule  will  be  found  adhered  to  on  this  ground,  with 
some  doubt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Mong&eiff,  in  Nisbet  v.  NUbeSa  Tras- 
tees,  24th  February  1835.  Terce  also  does  not  extend  to  rights  of 
reversion,  patronages,  leases,  and  burgage  tenements.^  The  husband's 
sasine  being  the  criterion  of  the  extent  of  the  terce,  that  right  is  not 
defeated  by  any  deed  granted  by  the  husband,  which  has  not  been 

*  Terce  is  now  exigible  irom  sabjeots  held  by  bargage  tennro ;  24  &  25  Vict.  cap.  86,  { IS. 
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followed  by  infeflment.  An  heritable  bond  not  made  real  by  sasine, 
therefore,  forms  no  deduction  from  the  terce ;  and,  in  MaccvMoch 
V.  Maitland,  10th  July  1788,  the  lands  having  been  sold,  but  the  M.  15866. 
purchaser  not  infeft  at  the  husband's  death,  the  widow  was  found  en- 
titled to  her  terce.  Terce  is  excluded,  however,  where  the  husband 
has  been  divested  of  the  fee ;  Gumming  v.  The  King's  Advocate,  10th  M.  15854. 
February  1756.  Here,  he  had  resigned  the  lands,  and  taken  a 
new  charter  to  himself  in  liferent  and  his  son  in  fee,  and,  although 
there  was  a  reserved  power  to  himself  to  burden  and  sell,  terce  was 
not  allowed.  But,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  the  husband  must 
be  truly  divested,  and  the  terce  is  claimable  notwithstanding  aliena* 
tions  ostensibly  absolute,  but  which  truly  leave  the  fee  in  him  ;  so^ 
where  he  had  granted  a  disposition  ex  facie  absolute,  but  qualified 
by  a  backbond,  which  showed  that  the  real  purpose  was  to  create  a 
security  for  a  sum  of  money,  terce  was  allowed  in  so  far  as  the  pro- 
perty was  not  burdened  with  debt ;  BarUett  v.  Buchanan,  21st  Fe-  F.C. 
bruary  1811,  and  27th  November  1812.  On  the  same  principle,  it  is 
not  diminished  by  adjudications,  unless  they  have  been  followed  by 
sasine  before  the  husband's  death  ;  nor  is  it  affected  by  the  superior's 
claims  on  the  heir's  non-entry. 

This  right  is  made  effectual  by  the  process  of  serving  or  kenning  Kenning  to 
the  widow  to  her  terce,  which  is  described  in  Mr.  Erskine's  Institutes  ;  -^g^^^ 
and  the  natural  strength  of  the  claim  is  shown  by  this,  that  the 
widow's  service,  although  posterior  to  the  infeftment  of  a  singular 
successor  deriving  right  from  her  husband's  heir,  gives  her  a  prefer- 
able right ;  Boyd  v.  Hamilton,  7th  March  1805.     Without  service  the  M.  15874. 
right  appears  to  die  with  her,  for,  in  M'Leishy.  Rennie,  21st  February  4  S.  485. 
1826,  a  widow  never  having  served,  it  was  held  that  her  executors 
could  make  no  claim  to  terca     The  propriety  of  the  decision,  how-  More's  Notes  to 
ever,  has  been  doubted.  ^'  ^^*^" ' 

Lesser  terce  is  that  given  to  a  second  widow  from  subjects  already  Lesser  terce. 
charged  with  terce,  and  consists  of  one-third  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  rent. 

The  claim  is  altogether  excluded  by  the  marriage  being  judicially  Terce,  when 
declared  void,  or  by  its  dissolution  within  year  and  day,  unless  in  the  ^ 
latter  case  the  widow  be  the  mother  of  lawful  issue  ;*  Crawford's  M.  12698. 
Trustees  v.  Hart's  Relict,  20th  January  1802.     Delict  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  e.g,,  adultery,  also  excludes  the  right 

Although  the  rents  during  the  subsistence  of  the  marriage  fall  2.  Legal  pis- 
under  the  jus  mariti,  the  heritage  of  the  wife  continues  her  own  pro-  dike's  heri- 
perty,  subject  to  her  disposal,  with  the  consent  of  the  husband,  as  tabkb  estate. 

*  Now,  by  18  Vict.  c.  83,  §  7,  where  a  marriage  is  dissoWed  before  the  lapse  of  a  year 
and  day  from  its  date,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  spouses,  the  whole  rights  of  the  sur- 
▼ivors  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  predeccnser  are  the  same  as  if  tbe  marriage  had 
eubsisted  for  year  and  day. 
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guardian,  by  any  alienation  made  stante  matrimonio.   Upon  her  death 
C0URTB8T.        the  estate  descends  to  her  heir-at-law,  subject,  if  there  have  been 
issue  of  the  marriage,  to  the  right  of  courtesy.    This  is  a  right  pecu- 
liar to  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  England.    In  the  former  it  is  called 
CuricUitaa  Scotice,  and  derives  its  name  of  courtesy  from  the  French, 
in  token  of  its  character  as  an  arrangement  of  gentle  consideration 
towards  husbands,  upon  whom  it  bestows  the  enjoyment  of  their 
deceased  wives'  whole  heritable  estate  in  liferent,  provided  there  was 
a  living  child  heard  to  cry.     That  child  must  have  been  the  wife's 
heir,  there  being  no  room  for  courtesy,  if  the  wife  either  have  no 
child  at  all,  or  have  a  living  child  of  a  prior  marriage.    Thus,  if  no 
child  exists,  there  is  no  courtesy  ;  but,  if  there  be  a  living  child  heard 
to  cry,  then  the  claim  is  established,  though  the  child  do  not  live  an 
WirE*B  nrvEFT-  hour.     It  is  given  to  the  husband  as  father  of  an  heir.   The  courtesy 
B^oF^TttT^'  extends  to  all  the  heritage  in  which  the  wife  died  infeft,  having 
00URTB8T.         obtained  it  by  succession.     Her  lands  acquired  by  purchase  or  other 
singular  title  are  not  subject  to  courtesy,  but  it  extends  to  burgage 
property  which  is  inherited.     It  is  affected,  like  terce,  by  all  real 
burdens. 
Courtesy  No  service  is  requisite  here.     The  right  is  established  ipso  jure  by 

IkbtIct.""^^*  ^^^  wife's  death  and  is  exercised  by  a  continuation  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  during  the  marriage  the  husband  exercised  jure  maritu 
The  courtesy  is  also  a  right  strictly  personal,  and  is  held  to  be 
renounced  by  the  husband's  failure  to  levy  the  rents,  his  executors 
having  no  claim  where  he  has  not  himself  exercised  the  privilege 

These  rights  of  terce  and  courtesy,  together  with  the  legal  rules  of 
succession,  as  well  as  the  power  of  disposal  of  their  heritable  pro- 
perties, constitute  the  legal  distribution,  or  faculty  of  distribution,  of 
the  heritage  of  the  parties,  if  there  be  no  conventional  arrangement ; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  in  so  far  as  regards  this 
class  of  rights,  is  to  modify  or  control  the  disposition  of  the  law 
which  we  have  now  described.  The  portions  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, therefore,  which  call  for  our  attention  at  this  time,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  settlement  of  the  heritable  property  belonging  to 
the  spouses,  as  regards  the  interest  of  themselves  respectively,  and 
also  as  regards  the  issue  of  the  marriage.  The  provisions  used  to 
regulate  these  interests  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  lead- 
ing clauses  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  contract,  which  is  given  in 
L 174,  3d  Edn.   the  Juridical  Stylea 

Style  of  the        After  the  ordinary  introduction,  which  has  already  been  referred 
coETBicT,        ^Q  jjj  examining  the  contract  relating  to  moveable  rights,  there  is  a 

dispositive  clause  containing  the  settlement  of  the  husband  s  heri- 
(a.)Di8P08rrioH  table  estate.  This  is  made  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage,  and 
ESTATB?^"'^ '    ^^  consideration  of  the  provisions  in  his  favour.     These  words,  and, 

independently  of  them,  the  fact  of  the  marriage  itself,  distinguish 
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this  settlement,  in  so  far  as  it  may  give  rights  after  the  granter's 
death,  from  that  by  a  private  mortis  causd  disposition.  The  latter  is 
voluntary  and  revocable  ;  but  the  settlement  in  a  marriage-contract 
is  onerous,  not  expressing  the  mere  will  of  the  party,  but  his  part  of 
a  mutual  contract,  which,  being  the  result  of  considerations  upon 
both  sides,  is  onerous  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  in  limine,  that  the  transference  of  a  land 
estate  by  marriage-contract  is  made  by  precisely  the  same  feudal 
rules  as  in  any  other  conveyance.  If  it  is  to  operate  as  a  transmis- 
sion, there  must  be  words  of  de  proMenti  disposition,  and,  in  order  to 
make  it  effectual  as  a  medium  of  divesting  the  grantor,  and  creating 
a  new  investiture  according  to  the  destination  in  the  contract,  there 
must  be  the  same  warrants,  viz.,  a  procuratory  to  resign  and  precept 
of  sasine.  Many  contracts,  however,  are  not  intended  to  operate  as 
actual  feudal  transmissions  of  the  estate,  but  only  to  fix  the  measure 
of  the  interests  of  the  different  parties,  without  providing  the  means 
of  converting  these  interests  immediately  into  real  rights.  In  this 
case,  the  contract  operates  as  an  obligation  upon  the  grantor,  upon 
which  action  will  lie  for  implement.  This  is  a  distinction  very  neces- 
sary to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  marriage- 
contracts,  viz.,  whether  they  are  designed  to  operate  as  actual  trans- 
missions, and  contain  warrants  of  infeftment,  to  be  used  now  or 
afterwards,  whereby  the  fee  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  grantor  and 
vested  in  terms  of  the  destination— or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  designed  merely  to  ascertain  the  interests  which  different 
parties  are  to  have  in  the  estate,  but  without  actually  transmitting  it, 
so  that  the  fee  remains  vested  in  the  grantor,  and  those  acquiring 
rights  under  the  contract  have  merely  a  claim  against  the  grantor  as 
a  debtor  in  the  obligation,  and  cannot  convert  their  claim  into  a  real 
right  without  obtaining  supplementary  deeds  in  implement  or  a 
judicial  sentence. 

When  the  proprietor  of  an  heritable  estate  transmitted  by  the  con- 
tract is  not  infeft,  he  will  grant  an  obligation  to  complete  his  titles 
with  a  view  to  the  transmission  being  perfected  by  accretion,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  which  we  have  already  ascertained. 

In  the  form  we  are  examining,  the  husband  gives  a  complete  feudal  Destinatioh 
conveyance  disponing  the  lands  to  himself  and  the  heirs-male  of  this  '^  "im-male, 
marriage  ;  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs-male  of  his  body  in  any  subse- 
quent marriage ;  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs-female  of  this,  or  any 
subsequent  marriage  ;  whom  failing,  to  any  other  heirs  agreed  upon  ; 
and,  failing  all  these,  then  to  the  grantor,  his  nearest  lawful  heirs  and 
assignees  whomsoever,  the  eldest  heir-female  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  succession  excluding  heirs-portioners,  and  succeeding 
always  without  division.  According  to  this  destination,  if  there 
shall  be  sons  of  the  marriage,  the  eldest  will  take  the  whole  estate 
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Heir  car  rk- 
ducb  obatuit- 

one  DSRD  TO 
ma  PREJUDICE. 

M.  13010. 


2  a  612. 


Fee  remaiss 
in  father. 


M.  13040. 


15  S.  999. 


as  heir  of  the  marriage  and  of  provision  under  the  contract  If 
there  are  daughters  and  no  sons,  then,  in  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
clusion contained  in  this  style,  the  whole  daughters  would  receive  the 
estate  as  heirs-portioners  of  provision.  The  exclusion  makes  it 
descend  to  the  eldest  alone. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  heir  of  the  marriage,  called  bj 
such  a  settlement,  is  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  the  heir  in 
a  voluntary  settlement,  because  his  right  stands  upon  an  onerous 
deed,  for  which  a  consideration  has  been  granted.    Besides  the  charac- 
ter of  heir,  therefore,  the  party  thus  called  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  character  also  of  his  father's  creditor,  but  subject  to  the  modifies- 
tions  and  rules  which  we  shall  afterwards  explain  ;  and  the  character 
of  creditor  prevails  absolutely  to  this  extent,  that  the  father  lies  under 
an  implied  obligation  not  to  defeat  the  destination  in  the  marriage 
contract  by  a  gratuitous  deed;  Graham  v.  CoUrain^  9th  June  174& 
There,  a  husband,  having  by  his  marriage-contract  provided  aD  he 
had  or  should  acquire  to  the  heirs  of  the  marriage  in  fee,  afterwards 
made  an  entail  excluding  the  heirs  of  the  marriaga     It  was  reduced 
^s  contra  fidem  tabtdarum  nuptialium  ;  and,  in  Etoen  or  Orahame  v. 
Ewen's  Trustees^  15th  January  1824,  there  will  be  found  another 
example  of  reduction  obtained  by  the  heir  of  the  marriage  of  a  gra- 
tuitous deed  granted  to  his  prejudice.     This  is  a  remedy  g^nted  to 
him,  not  as  heir,  but  as  creditor,  and  he  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
sue  without  service.     The  right  of  the  heir  under  such  a  deatinatioo, 
however,  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  fee  remaining  in  the  father 
during  his  life.     The  destination,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to  the  father 
himself,  and  to  his  heirs-male  of  the  marriage.     The  fee  is,  therefore, 
by  express  terms  conveyed  to  the  father,  and,  even   although  the 
terms  used  had  been  to  the  father  in  liferent  and  the  heirs  of  the 
marriage  in  fee,  the  fee  would  have  been  held  to  remain  in  the  father, 
according  to  the  rule  to  be  afterwards  explained.     The  father's  righti 
therefore,  continues  to  subsist,  affected  only  by  the  modification  thai 
he  cannot  gratuitously  disappoint  the  heir's  hope  of  succession ;  and 
the  right  of  the  heir,  being  merely  a  hope  of  succession,  is  extin* 
guished,  if  he  predecease  his  father ;  Maconochie  v.  Grreetdee^  IfA, 
January  1780.     Heritable  subjects  were  here  provided  by  marriage*, 
contract  to  the  husband  and  wife  in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent^  and  te 
the  heirs  of  the  marriage  in  fee.     There  was  an  only  daughter  whe 
survived  her  mother,  but  died  before  her  father,  having  previously  as* 
signed  her  right  under  the  contract   It  was  found  that  she  had  merely 
a  hope  of  succession,  and  no  jus  crediti,SLnd  that  her  assignation  ca^ 
ried   nothing.     The  doctrine  is  clearly  exhibited   in  Brownings  r, 
Hamilton,  25th  May  1837.     In  the  words  of  Lord  Coebhousb,  tha 
children  of  a  marriage  whose  right  stands  merely  upon  a  desttnatioat, 
are  "  creditors  among  heirs,  but  they  are  only  heirs  among  creditcNf&'j 
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The  right  of  the  heir,  therefore,  as  it  imports  no  proper  jus  credit^  Hkie  canhot 
cannot  be  protected  by  diligence ;  Gordon  v.  Sutherland,  3d  June  ^t^^mcc^ 
1 748.     Here  a  marriage-contract  contained  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  «i^»  b^  dju- 
spouse  in  liferent,  and  the  heir-male  of  the  marriage  in  fee.  The  heir  J^^?oqq 
having  used  inhibition  to  restrain  the  father  from  acts  prejudicial  to 
his  rights  under  the  contract,  that  diligence  was  found  to  be  incompe- 
tent, inasmuch  as,  although  inhibition  is  effectual  to  secure  a  valid 
obligation,  it  can  have  no  effect  to  extend  or  make  valid  an  imperfect  Cr.  and  St. 
obligation.    This  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal     The  father,  there-  ^^^'  ^^^' 
fore,  may  sell  the  estate,  and  is  not  bound  to  re-invest  the  price ; 
Cunynghame  v.  Cunynghame^  l7th  January  1804.     The  father  is  thus  M.  13029. 
understood  to  reserve  to  himself  the  fee,  with  the  power  of  burdening  Fatheu  may 
and  of  alienation,  and  the  heir's  jus  crediti  does  not  attain  its  full 
effect  until  the  father's  death.     Upon  that  event  he  becomes  a 
creditor,  although  the  estate  has  been  sold,  his  claim  being  limited 
to  the  price  actually  got,  and  not  extending  to  the  sum  which  the 
lands  would  have  brought  at  the  father's  death,  or  to  the  lands 
bought  with  the  price  ;  Earl  of  Wemyss  v.  Earl  of  Haddington,  etc,  F.  C. 
28th  February  1816. 

The  modified  right  in  the  heir  which  restricts  the  parent's  gratuitous  Destination 
acts  is  confined  to  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  the  destination  is  ^^d 
purely  gratuitous  as  regards  all  substitutes  called  after  the  children  ;  tuteb  after 
Craik  v.  Craik,  29th  January  1735.     Here,  a  substitution  in  a  mar- 
riage-contract was  held  not  to  defeat  a  previous  destination  so  framed 
as  to  be  effectual  against  gratuitous  deeds.     The  same  principle  is 
distinctly  illustrated  in  Reid  or  Wilson  v.  Reid,  4th  December  1827,  6  S.  198. 
where  the  fee  of  a  subject  belonging  to  the  wife  was  first  given  to  the 
heirs  of  the  marriage,  and,  failing  them,  one-half  to  the  wife's  heirs, 
and  one-half  to  the  husband's.     It  was  held,  that,  in  so  far  as  regarded 
heirs  of  the  marriage,  the  deed  was  onerous,  and  gave  them  a  jus 
crediti,  but  that,  with  respect  to  heirs  whatsoever,  it  was  a  mortis 
catLsd  deed  merely,  giving  a  spes  sticcessionis  but  no  vested  right,  so 
that,  although  the  parents  were  pointedly  restricted  to  a  liferent,  the 
fee  remained  in  the  wife  as  regarded  the  heirs  called  after  the  heirs 
of  the  marriaga     In  Craigie  v.  Gordon,  l7th  June  1833,  there  will  15S.  1157. 
be  found  a  marriage  trust  terminated  at  the  instance  of  the  heir 
of  the  marriage  in  disregard  of  ulterior  destinees.     The  restriction 
against  gratuitous  acts  is  also  confined  to  the  father,  and  docs  not 
extend  to  the  heir.     When  the  heir  has  once  succeeded  the  contract 
is  fulfilled,  and  he  is  absolute  fiar,  and  may  alter  the  order  of  succes-  Hbir'b  fee  ib 
sion  as  he  chooses  ;  so,  where  the  destination  was  to  heirs-male  of  ^^^r  suoces- 
a  first  marriage,  whom  failing,  to  heirs-male  of  a  second  marriage,  sion. 
whom  failing,  to  heirs-female  of  the  first  marriage,  and,  there  being 
no  son  of  the  first  marriage,  the  heir  of  the  second  took  the  estate ; 
he  was  found  entitled  to  alter  the  order  of  succession,  so  as  to  dis- 
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appoint  the  heir-female  of  the  first  marriage;  Edgar  t.  Johnston, 
6th  July  1 736.  The  calling  of  the  heir  of  the  marnage  gives  him 
a  right  which  the  father  cannot  defeat  gratuitouslj,  even  althougfa 
the  son  become  bankrupt ;  Spiers  v.  Diirdop^  28th  Julj  1 778 ;  nor 
will  the  insanitj  of  the  heir  give  the  father  power  to  preyent  hia 
succession  under  such  a  destination.  The  terms  of  a  clause,  framai 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  such  a  contingency,  will  be  found  in 
the  Juridical  Styles. 

Mr.  Erskine  holds,  that,  notwithstanding  a  destination  to  heirs- 
male  in  an  antenuptial  contract,  the  father  has  power  to  affect  the 
succession  with  reasonable  restrictions  directed  to  the  object  of  pre- 
serving the  family  ;  and,  in  the  early  case  of  Craik  v.  Oraik,  7th 
December  1728,  the  estate  having  been  settled  by  marriage-contract 
upon  heirs-male,  in  terms  importing  an  absolute  and  unrestricted 
fee  to  the  heir,  a  subsequent  deed  was  sustained,  whereby  the  father 
regulated  the  ulterior  succession,  so  as  to  substitute  his  own  daughter 
after  the  son  in  preference  to  the  son's  daughter.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, a  series  of  decisions,  by  which  it  is  established,  that  full  effect 
must  be  given  to  the  onerous  obligation  in  the  marriage-contract,  and 
that  the  parent  is  not  entitled,  after  having  provided  an  unrestricted 
fee  thereby,  subsequently  to  affect  the  right  by  limitations  and  fetters; 
WiUson  V.  Pyot^  28th  January  1801.  Here  the  father  was  found  not 
entitled  to  entail  lands  settled  upon  the  heirs  of  the  marriaga  In 
Douglas  v.  Johnstony  5th  December  1804,  a  father,  having  settled  his 
estate  in  his  daughter's  marriage-contract  on  a  certain  series  of  heirs, 
was  found  not  entitled  to  impose  additional  restrictions  by  a  subse- 
quent deed,  although  he  did  not  thereby  vary  the  order  of  succession. 
In  Ormistons  v.  Ormistons,  24th  January  1809,  the  father,  after  mak- 
ing provision  of  heritable  conquest  to  children  of  the  marriage,  on  the 
ground  of  displeasure  with  his  daughter's  marriage  restricted  her  to 
an  annuity,  and  disponed  the  property  to  her  children ;  but  the  Lords 
held,  that  such  a  gratuitous  and  arbitrary  settlement  could  not  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  daughter  as  heir  of  the  mar- 
riage must  prevail.  It  is  also  settled,  that,  when  the  contract  specific 
conditions  or  restrictions  under  which  the  settlement  is  made,  the 
parent  cannot  subsequently  add  other  restrictions  not  contained  in 
the  contract ;  M'Neil  v.  M'NeiVs  Trustees,  27th  January  1826. 

It  follows  from  the  father's  reserved  right  of  fee  giving  him  power 
to  burden  and  alienate,  that  the  heir's  right  under  the  contract  cannot 
compete  with  the  claims  of  the  father's  creditors.  He  is  restrained 
from  gratuitous  deeds;  but,  as  he  continues  in  other  respects  unlimited 
fiar,  the  property  is  liable  for  his  debts  and  deeds,  and  the  heir,  under 
such  a  destination  as  we  are  considering,  cannot  either  claim  a  pre- 
ference over,  or  compete  with,  any  creditor  of  the  father,  excepting 
those  only  who  stand  in  the  position  of  debtors  to  the  heir  himselE 
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Such  are  cautioners  for  implement  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract^ 
who  are  not  entitled  to  object  to  the  heirs'  right,  upon  the  ground, 
that,  as  they  will  represent  the  father,  they  will  be  liable  in  relief 
of  the  cautionary  obligation  ;   Fotheringham  v.  Fotheringham,  5th  M.  12941. 
December  1 734. 

How,  then,  can  the  parent  bestow  upon  the  heir  of  the  marriage  Mode  of  bb- 
a  proper  right  of  credit,  and  a  fee  of  the  estate  ?    Mr.  Erskine  points  j^]^^.^^'^"' 
out  three  modes  in  which  this  may  be  done  : — 1.  By  the  father  binding  upon  heim  of 
himself  not  to  contract  debt     2,  By  his  obliging  himself  to  infeft  ™  >'^"^<»«- 
the  heir  in  the  lands  on  or  before  a  day  named,  or  when  the  heir  shall 
have  attained  a  specified  age — and,  3.  By  his  restricting  himself  to  a 
liferent  of  the  estate.     The  second  method,  viz.,  by  infeftment  in  the 
lands  within  a  certain  time,  is  effectual  upon  the  same  principle  on 
which  money  provisions  in  a  marriage-contract  confer  a  jiis  crediti^ 
if  made  payable  at  a  time  which  may  arrive  during  the  father's  life. 
The  restriction  to  a  liferent  can  only  be  effected  in  moveable  rights 
through  the  medium  of  a  trust ;  in  heritable  rights  it  will  take  efil^ct 
by  registration  of  the  sasine  by  which  the  rights  created  under  the 
contract  are  completed.     Obligations  of  the  nature  now  referred  to 
are  immediately  prestable,  and  form  the  ground  of  diligence  ;  Douglas  M.  12910. 
V.  Douglas,  22d  July  1724.     The  husband  here  bound  himself  in  the 
marriage-contract  to  infeft  himself  before  a  precise  day,  and,  being 
so  infeft,  immediately  thereafter  to  resign  for  new  infeftment  to  his 
spouse  in  liferent  and  the  heirs  of  the  marriage  in  fee.     It  was  found, 
that  he  could  not  grant  any  voluntary  deed  inconsistent  with  this 
settlement,  and  that  inhibition   at  his  son's  instance^  in  order  to 
enforce  its  provisions  in  his  favour,  was  effectual. 

The  obligation  not  to  contract  debt,  or  to  infeft  the  heir,  or  to  Hei&'s  righto 
restrict  the  parent  to  a  liferent,  may  be  made  effectual  also  by  sasine.  J^^b  by""*' 
Without  sasine,  although  the  heir  has  2k  jus  crediti,  and  may,  there- basins. 
fore,  compete  with  creditors,  and  be  ranked  pari  passu  with  them,  it  is 
evident,  that  he  can  have  no  preference  over  other  creditors,  because 
he  has  not  obtained  a  real  right,  which  is  necessary  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence    He  only  possesses  before  infeftment  the  power  to  obtain  or  to 
enforce  a  real  right.    Of  this  there  is  a  strong  illustration  in  Falconer  2  S.  633  ; 
V.  Wright,  22d  January  1.824.     Here,  the  husband,  being  infeft  in  the  ^g^^""*  ^-  ^' 
lands,  disponed  by  marriage-contract  to  himself  in  liferent  for  his  life- 
rent use  allenarly  (terms  absolutely  exclusive  of  a  right  of  fee  remain- 
ing in  the  father),  and  to  the  bairns  of  the  marriage  in  fee  ;  infeftment 
passed  only  in  favour  of  himself  in  liferent  allenarly  upon  the  precept 
in  the  contract,  but  there  was  no  infeftment  in  favour  of  the  only 
child.     Here  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  real  right  of  fee  remained 
vested  in  the  father  by  virtue  of  his  original  infeftment  prior  to  the 
marriage,  and  that  the  fee  in  favour  of  the  child  stood  pnly  upon  the 
personal  right  created  by  the  conveyance  in  the  contract.    The  Court 
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accordingly  held,  that  although  the  intention  was  clear  to  gire  a  fee 
to  the  child,  that  had  never  been  effectually  done,  but  that  the  fee 
remained  vested  in  the  father  by  his  original  title,  and  that  it  had 
been  effectually  conveyed  by  a  trust-disposition  which  he  had  granted 
for  behoof  of  his  creditors  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.    This 
M.  4289 ;         case  should  be  careiully  compared  with  that  of  Newlands  v.  New- 
lu^'  ^  ^*    ^'^'  Creditors,  9th  July  1794.    This  is  a  leading  authority,  and  was 
affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  26th  April  1 798,  but  with  consider- 
able hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Loughbosou0H. 
It  was  not  the  case  of  a  marriage-contract,  but  of  a  disposition  by  a 
party  to  his  natural  son,  fortified  by  a  gift  from  the  Crown  as  uUiimMS 
hcereSy  of  lands  in  favour  of  the  disponee  in  liferent  allenarly,  and  of 
the  lawful  heirs  of  his  body  in  fee.     This  destination  by  force  of  the 
word  allenarly  restricted  the  right  of  the  disponee  to  a  liferent  merely, 
and  a  competition  having  arisen  between  his  creditors  and  bis  heir, 
it  was  found  that  the  fee  belonged  exclusively  to  the  heir.     There 
do^s  not  appear  from  the  report  to  have  been  any  infeftment^  and  if^ 
therefore,  the  disponee  had  had  a  previous  title  by  infeftment,  as  in 
the  case  of  Falconer^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  creditors  would 
have  prevailed  by  attaching  the  real  right,  which  must  have  been 
preferred  to  the  heir  s  personal  right ;  but,  the  disposition  being  his 
only  title,  there  was  no  room  to  presume  a  fee  reserved  by  him,  and 
the  fee,  therefore,  was  found  not  attachable  for  his  debts.    Where  the 
FiDuciABr  PEE.  destination  is  to  the  father  in  liferent  for  his  liferent  use  allenarly, 
and  to  the  children  naacituri  in  fee,  infeftment  in  these  precise  terms 
makes  the  fee  in  the  father  fiduciary  for  the  children.     See  the 
9  I)  1204 ;       opinions  of  the  Judges  in  Houlditch  v.  SpoMing,  9th  June  1847.*    It 
^-     ,  L.  c.     jg  ^g^  uncertain,  however,  what  precise  powers  are  competent  to  a 
12  D.  724.        fiduciary  fiar  so  constituted.    In  EmBlie  v.  Fraser,  13th  Febraaiy 

1850,  there  was  some  discussion  on  this  point.  Here,  the  liferenter's 
infeftment  made  no  mention  of  the  fiars,  and,  an  action  of  declarator 
of  marches  having  been  instituted  by  the  liferenter,  it  was  found 
incompetent  after  his  death  to  transfer  that  action  against  the  fiar. 
When  the  infeftment  does  not  include  the  fee  of  the  children  nascUuri, 
their  right  is  not  made  real,  and  they  can  rank  only  as  creditors  by 

2  s.  145.  virtue  of  their  personal  right  to  the  fee  ;  Dundas  v.  Lord  Dundas, 

3  S.  456.  23d  January  1823 ;  Fakonar  v.  Moncrieff,  20th  June  1825. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that,  even  when  infeftment  does 
pasd  in  favour  of  the  children,  no  preference  is  thereby  conferred  upon 
Hume,  533.  them,  unless  by  the  destination  they  are  preferable  ;  FuUon  v.  Kitkg^ 
January  1811.  Here,  there  was  a  conveyance  by  tlje  father  to  him- 
self in  liferent,  and  to  the  children  in  fee,  and  sasine  followed  in  these 
terms.  It  was  pleaded,  that  the  father  being  bound  absolutely  to 
warrant  the  disposition  to  the  children,  their  right  of  fee  was  thereby 
guarded.     But  it  was  held  that,  though  the  right  was  guarded,  it  was 

20  D.  612.  •  See  also  Barstaw,  18  th  February  1858. 
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not  amplified  beyond  the  terms  of  destination,  which  by  established 
construction  imported  a  hope  of  succession  only,  not  liable  to  disap- 
pointment by  gratuitous  deeds,  but  subject  to  the  father's  power  of 
onerous  disposal. 

The  settlement  of  the  wife's  heritable  estate  is  regulated  generally  (*■)  Settle- 
by  the  same  principles,  but,  with  this  exception,  that  when  her  heri-  estate. 
table  estate  is  contributed  nomine  dotia,  and  settled  upon  the  spouses 
and  the  heirs  of  the  marriage  in  fee,  without  any  ulterior  destination 
to  the  wife's  heirs,  the  fee  is  held  to  be  in  the  husband  ;  Watson  v.  M.  4288; 
Johnston,  26th  July  1 766.     Here,  the  wife's  property  was  disponed  ^^^*  ®^* 
in  favour  of  her  liusband  and  herself  in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  and 
to  the  heirs  of  the  marriage  in  fee,  and  the  fee  was  held  to  be  in  the 
husband.     But  this  effect  is  prevented,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  if 
the  interest  of  the  husband,  or  of  both  spouses,  be  limited  to  a  life- 
rent merely,  the  presumption  being  thus  excluded  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  divest  the  wife  of  the  fee. 

The  settlement  of  the  wife's  heritable  estate  is  contained  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  contract,  but,  as  its  construction  is  regulated 
generally  by  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  husband,  it  will  be 
attended  with  convenience  to  advert  here  to  the  rules  by  which  in 
general  provisions  of  fee  and  liferent  are  regulated,  whether  occurring 
in  marriage-contracts,  or  in  other  deeds  of  settlement. 

Fee  and  liferent — The  fee  of  a  property  is  its  substance — the  thing 
itself  in  its  entire  being  and  extent — ^and  the  right  to  the  fee  implies, 
in  the  absence  of  special  restriction,  the  power  of  absolute  control 
and  disposal  Liferent,  again,  is  the  usufruct  merely — that  is,  a  right 
to  the  fruits  or  produce  during  life.  The  fee  of  land,  therefore,  is  a 
right  to  the  land  itself,  with  power  not  only  to  reap  the  fruits,  but  to 
burden  and  sell  at  pleasure.  The  liferent  of  lands,  again,  is  a  right 
only  to  enjoy  the  produce,  consisting  either  in  the  actual  crops,  or  in 
the  rents ;  and  liferents  generally  must  be  exercised  salvd  rei  sub- 
stantid — that  is,  without  encroaching  upon  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
perty or  fee. 

Tlie  rules  by  which  destinations  of  fee  and  liferent  to  strangers  Construction 
are  construed  are  shortly  these,  viz. : —  moKr™PM 

A  conveyance  to  two  strangers  in  conjunct  fee,  or  to  two  jointly,  and  lifekbmt 
and  their  heirs,  gives  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  subject  pro  indiviso  ™  *™^"°*^*"- 
to  both,  and,  when  either  dies,  his  heirs  take  his  pro  indiviso  share. 

If  the  grant  be  to  two  strangers  in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  and 
their  heirs,  the  introduction  of  the  word  liferent  gives  a  liferent  of 
the  whole  to  the  survivor,  at  whose  death  the  fee  is  divided  between 
the  heirs  of  both. 

When  the  destination  is  to  two  persons,  and  the  longest  liver,  and 
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their  heirs,  upon  the  death  of  one  the  fee  of  the  whole  accrues  to  the 
survivor,  and  the  words  "  their  heirs"  are  construed  to  mean  the  heirs 
of  the  survivor,  to  whom  alone  the  fee  descends ;  Bissett  y.  Walkers^ 
26th  November  1 799. 

Should  the  right  be  taken  to  two  persons  and  the  heirs  of  one  of 
them,  the  fee  belongs  to  him  whose  heirs  are  called,  and  the  right  of 
the  other  resolves  into  a  liferent 

These  rules,  although  applicable  in  some  measure  to  destinations 
in  favour  of  parents  and  children,  whether  in  marriage-contracts  or 
other  settlements,  are  subject  to  certain  general  considerations  result- 
ing from  the  relation  of  the  parties.  Of  these  we  shall  shortly  notice 
the  chief :  — 

As  nature  abhors  a  vticimm,  so  the  Law  will  not  permit  the  non- 
existence of  a  fee — that  is,  the  right  to  the  substance  of  the  property 
with  the  powers  of  a  fiar  is  not  allowed  to  be  in  pendente^  and  is 
construed  either  to  remain  with  the  disponer,  if  he  have  not  clearly 
divested  himself;  or,  if  there  be  no  room  for  such  a  construction,  and 
the  disponer  be  undoubtedly  divested,  then  the  fee  is  in  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  expressly  destined  ;  or,  if  that  supposition  be  excluded  by 
the  terms  of  the  destination,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  fee  is  bestowed 
upon  children  not  yet  born,  then  the  fee  is  construed  to  be  in  the 
parent,  although  the  liferent  only  be  bestowed  on  him,  and,  if  his 
right  be  strictly  limited  to  a  liferent,  as  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
aUenarly  or  only,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  accounted  to  be  fiar,  but 
that  only  in  trust  for  behoof  of  the  children.  See  the  cases  of 
Houlditchy  and  of  Fcdconar,  already  cited. 

As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  stated,  that,  when  a  parent  is  the 
disponer,  it  is  not  readily  presumed  that  he  intends  to  divest  himself 
of  the  fee.  The  natural  presumption  is,  that  he  intends  to  retain 
the  character  and  rights  of  proprietor,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  regards 
his  children,  the  settlement  is  made  in  the  contemplation  of  death, 
and  designed,  therefore,  to  confer  rights  which  will  not  become  perfect 
until  that  event  shall  happen. 

Another  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  that,  when  the  destination 
is  to  heirs  not  yet  bom,  the  law  is  reluctant  to  conclude  that  the 
intention  was  to  give  a  fee  to  such  future  heirs.  It  is  of  the  genius 
of  our  law,  as  shown  by  the  precision  required  in  going  back  to  the 
vassal  last  seised,  that  the  fee  of  property  should  not  be.  in  suspense ; 
and,  therefore,  although  children  nascituri  have  a  fee  conferred  upon 
them  exfigurd  verborum,  no  such  absolute  right  is  in  reality  bestowed, 
unless  the  terms  used  be  such  as  clearly  to  establish  the  intention  to 
do  so,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  parent,  to  divest  the  grantor  himself. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  in  cases  of  this  description 
where  the  fee  really  is,  and,  in  order  to  solve  such  questions,  recourse 
is  had  to  certain  presumptions  arising  out  of  the  circumstances : — 
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(1.)  Of  these  presumptions  one  is  the  source  of  the  property — that  i.  Peebumptios 
is,  whether  it  is  derived  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  in  l^rmr!^'^^'^ 
which  event  the  construction  is  aided  by  a  reference  to  the  general 
improbability  that  the  proprietor  intended  to  denude  himself.     The 
source  of  the  property,  therefore,  is  a  chief  element  in  determining 
where  the  fee  is,  if  the  terms  used  leave  any  doubt. 

(2.)  Another  presumption  is  raised  by  marking,  whether,  and  upon  2  from  powkr 
whom,  a  power  of  disposal  is  conferred  ;  for  a  liferent  with  the  power  ^'  ^^bw^^^l. 
of  disposal  is  in  the  main  equivalent  to  a  fee. 

(3.)  A  third  index  is  derived  from  observing  whose  heirs  are  first  3.  from  heirs 
culled  after  the  heirs  of  the  marriage  ;  for  it  is  a  natural  conclusion  hwm  o/i7ar- 
that  the  fee  is  in  the  party  whose  heirs  (failing  issue  of  the  marriage)  riaos. 
are  to  inherit  the  property. 

These  various  indications,  however,  and  whatever  others  may  be 
suggested  by  ingenuity  of  construction,  must  all  bend  to  the  terms 
actually  employed,  when  these  are  quite  explicit  and  admit  of  no 
doubt  Marriage-contracts  especially  are  onerous  deeds,  and  the  in- 
tention of  tl)e  parties,  as  declared  by  the  words  used,  must  rule,  and 
will  not  yield  to  a  presumption,  however  strong,  to  which  the  words 
employed  are  manifestly  opposed. 

In  marriage-contracts  it  is  common  to  make  a  combined  settlement  Provisioks  of 
of  fee  and  liferent  for  regulating  the  interests  of  the  contracting  p]^™  ^^^^ 
parties  and  their  issue.     These  are  provisions  of  conjunct  fee  and  fee  to  chil- 
liferent  to  the  parents  and  to  the  children,  or  simply  of  liferent  to  r,Yob.odn^" 
the  parents,  and  fee  to  the  children  ;  in  regard  to  which  this  general  tracts. 
rule  is  to  be  observed,  viz.,  that,  although  the  estate  provided  to  the 
parent  be  a  liferent,  the  fee  is,  notwithstanding,  still  vested  in  him, 
unless  terms  are  used,  so  express  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  such 
having  been  the  intention,  as,  for  example,  if  the  word  aUenarly  be 
used  (as  in  the  case  of  Newlands,  supra),  or  the  word  anli/j  that  M.  4289. 
excludes  the  parent  from  a  fee  in  his  own  right. 

The  principles  now  stated  are  amply  exhibited  in  the  authorities  ; 
and  we  shall  cite  only  a  select  number  illustrative  of  the  different 
positions.     In  many  of  the  cases  various  presumptions  are  found  in 
combination,  while  in  others  the  decision  has  depended  chiefly  upon 
the  weight  given  to  some  one  or  other  of  them.     The  following  deci-  Examples  op 
sions  are  arranged  under  the  principles  which  appear  to  have  formed  TOMONEirBv^ 
respectively  main  elements  in  the  judgment.    We  begin  with  those  in  reference  to 
which  the  fee  has  been  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  source  of  the  ^^^^!^  ™" 
property.     In  Cuthhertson  v.  Thomson,  1st  March  1781,  it  was  decided  m.  4279. 
that  a  disposition  of  heritable  subjects  by  a  father  to  his  daughter  in 
liferent,  and  her  children,  procreated  and  to  be  procreated,  in  fee, 
gives  the  fee  to  the  mother  of  the  children.     In  Creditors  of  Robert-  M.  4491. 
son  V.  Mason's  Disponees,  9th  December  1795,  a  disposition  by  a  father 
to  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  assignees 
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whatsoever,  was  held  to  vest  the  fee  in  the  wife  In  another  case, 
the  wife  by  her  marriage-contract,  in  the  event  of  her  succeeding  to 
certain  lands,  and  under  reservation  of  her  own  and  her  husband  a 
liferent  right,  disponed  these  lands  to  the  heir-male  of  the  marriage 
A^*\w  ^^'     ^^^  destination  was  held  also  to  give  the  fee  to  the  wife ;  Bewar  v. 

Campbell  or  Mackinnofiy  5th  May  1825.  In  deciding  this  case  the 
Lord  Chancellor  stated  it  to  be  universally  held  as  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, that,  where  a  land  estate  is  settled  upon  a  parent  in  liferent  and 
his  children  nasdturi  in  fee,  the  fee  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  parent 
— a  necessity  arising  from  this  principle,  that  a  fee  cannot  be  in 
pendents,  although,  if  the  right  of  liferent  is  qualified  by  the  terms 
aUenarly  or  ovdy,  the  parent's  riglit  is  reduced  to  a  liferent  or  fidu- 

2  S.  617.  clary  fee.      Upon  the  same  principle,  in  Muirhead  or  PcUerson  v. 

Patersan,  16th  January  1824,  a  wife  having  disponed  heritable  pro- 
perty to  her  husband  and  herself  in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  and  to 
their  children,  whom  failing,  their  heirs  in  fee,  the  fee  was  held  to 

M.  4259.  remain  in  the  wife.     The  case  of  Fraeer  v.  Brown,  27th  March  1707, 

is  yet  stronger.  Here,  in  a  postnuptial  contract  the  wife  disponed  her 
lands  to  the  husband  in  liferent,  and  the  heirs  procreated  and  to  be 
procreated  of  the  marriage,  whom  failing,  to  the  husband  his  heirs  or 
assignees,  in  fee,  heritably  and  irredeemably,  reserving  her  own  life- 
rent Here,  the  husband,  in  a  question  at  the  instance  of  his  creditois 
with  his  widow  and  children,  was  held  to  have  been  liferenter  only. 
The  ultimate  destination  to  him  in  fee  gave  only  a  spes  euccesaionit, 
being  a  substitution  after  the  heirs  of  the  marriage.  His  immediate 
right  was  a  liferent ;  and  it  was  held,  that  there  is  no  presumed  inten- 
tion immediately  to  denude,  when  a  spouse  is  tbedisponer.  The  pre- 
sumption, therefore,  in  such  deeds,  is  for  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
word  liferent.  The  presumption  is  different,  when  the  conveyanoe 
comes  from  a  third  party,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
intention  immediately  to  divest,  and  so,  to  prevent  the  fee  ftom  being 
in  pendente,  it  is  held  to  go  to  the  parent  to  whom  the  liferent  is 

M.  4279.  given,  of  which  we  have  a  precise  example  in  the  case  of  Cuthbert- 

son,  already  cited.     The  case  of  Mackellar  v.  Marquis,  4th  December 

3  D.  172.         1840,  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the  case  of  Eraser,  last  quoted. 
Examples  op        We  have  an  example  of  the  powers  of  fiar  being  bestowed  on  the 
^aYbk^wkd  nominal  liferenter  in  the  case  of  BaiUie  v.  Clark,  23d  Februaiy  1809. 
ON  NoiiiHAL       Here,  the  title  to  a  property  was  taken  to  a  father  in  liferent,  and  to  his 

son  nominatim  in  fee — a  settlement  which,  in  the  ordinary  case,  would 
have  determined  the  fee  to  belong  to  the  son  ;  but  the  destination  was 
subject  to  this  reservation,  that  the  father  should  have  power  to  burden, 
sell,  and  dispose  of,  the  property  at  pleasure  without  the  son's  consent 
The  Court  held  that  this  reservation  clearly  made  the  father  fiar. 

An  example  of  the  ulterior  destination  of  the  property  determining 
in  whom  the  fee  is,  will  bo  foimd  in  the  case  of  Pollocks  v.  PoUock,  4th 
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July  1806.   There,  a  property  was  disponed  by  a  father  to  his  daughter  Exampum  of 
and  her  husband  in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  and  to  the  children  pro-  !!™^^!,'!?»J' 

•'  .,.  TRRMINED   BY 

created  and  to  be  procreated,  whom  failing,  to  the  wife  and  her  heirs  ui/tebior  dbs. 
and  assignees  in  fee,  and  the  survivor  of  the  spouses  was  expressly  p^p^^Y?' 
restricted  to  a  limited  liferent.   An  action  having  been  brought  by  two  m.  voce  "  Pro- 
of the  children  to  have  the  mother,  who  survived,  ordained  to  ffive  up  "  ywion  to 
possession,  the  Court  held,  that  the  fee  was  in  the  mother,  and  that  the  Appz.  No.  6. 
restriction  of  the  liferent  to  the  surviving  parent,  which  the  deed  ex- 
pressly stated  to  be  in  order  that  the  remainder  might  go  to  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  children,  conferred  no  right  of  fee  upon  any  particular  child. 
We  have  also  examples  of  the  fee  being  determined  by  the  force  of 
the  expressions  used  in  a  disposition  by  the  Iiusband  in  a  marriage- 
contract  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  conjunct  liferent,  and 
the  longest  liver  of  them,  and  their  heirs  and  assignees,  in  fee.     In 
Forrester  and  Macgregor  v.  Forrester's  Trustees,  13th  April  18*36,  i  St-  and  M'L. 
this  destination  was  held  to  give  the  fee  to  the  surviving  wife,  follow-  3  ^^  l'c. 
ing  the  authority  of  Fergusson  v.  M*George,  22d  June  1 739,  where  a  733. 
bond  to  a  husband  and  wife,  and  the  longest  liver  of  them  and  their  ^*  ^^02. 
heirs,  was  also  held  to  carry  the  fee  to  the  surviving  wife.     In  these 
two  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  was  no  destination  to  the 
heirs  of  the  marriage  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  spouses  and  their 
heirs.     When  the  heirs  of  the  marriage  are  called,  that  affords  a  pre- 
sumption against  the  husband's  intention  to  give  a  fee  to  the  surviv- 
ing wife ;  and,  therefore,  where  the  disposition  was  to  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  to  the  longest  liver  of  them  two,  in  conjunct  fee  and 
liferent,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  marriage,  whom  failing,  to  his  and 
her  heirs  equally  between  them,  the  wife  having  survived  was  found 
to  have  right  only  to  half  of  the  fee ;  Madden  v.  Currie*s  Trustees,  4  D.  749. 
22d  February  1842.* 


In  examining  the  contract  of  marriage  in  connexion  with  the  move-  Tbubt  efpec- 
able  rights  of  the  parties,  we  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  riffht  ™^^^^  ^^ 

O         CUBES IKTKBBfi 

of  a  substitute  in  a  legacy — that  is,  of  one  appointed  to  enjoy  the  of  heibs  and 
bequest  after  it  shall  have  been  enjoyed  by  a  prior  legatee — may  be  s^^^TDTEa. 
effectually  protected  by  the  appointment  of  trustees  in  whom  the  sum 
shall  be  vested.     The  constitution  of  a  trust  is  an  effectual  means 
also  of  securing  the  interest  of  heirs  and  substitutes  upon  whom  heri- 
table property  is  settled  by  marriage-contract,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
the  effect  of  such  trusts  is  now  limited  by  §  47  of  the  Entail  Amend- 
ment Act,  by  which  any  party  bom  after  the  date  of  a  trust-deed 
limiting  his  right  is  entitled  to  become  fee-simple  proprietor.     The 
efficacy  of  a  trust  in  securing  the  fee  of  heritable  subjects  to  children 
of  the  marriage  is  shown  by  Ewan  v.  Watt,  10th  July  1828,  where  6  S.  1125. 
there  was  a  mortis  causd  deed  conveying  the  testator's  whole  heri- 

*  See  the  case  of  Myles  y.  Caiman  referred  to,  supra,  p.  460,  note. 
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table  and  moveable  property  to  trustees,  with  instructions  to  invest, 
for  behoof  of  the  testator's  son  and  the  son's  wife  for  the  liferent  nse 
of  the  interest,  the  fee  being  bestowed  on  their  children.  Although 
the  trustees  named  did  not  accept,  the  fee  was  found  to  belong  to  the 
children,  because  of  the  existence  of  a  trust,  and  of  the  testators 
manifest  intention:    It  will  be  advantageous  to  compare  this  case 

6  S.  1035.  with  WiUiamson  v.  Cochrane,  28th  June  1828,  which  was  the  bequest 
of  a  sum  of  money  to  a  daughter  in  liferent,  and  to  the  child  or 
children  of  her  body  in  fee — a  destination  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
tnist,  was  held  to  give  the  fee  to  the  parent 

Xominatim  Already,  also,  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  incidentally,  that  the 

^'^^  fee  is  effectually  bestowed  when  the  fiar  is  expressly  named  ;  and  thii 

rule  holds,  even  when  the  person  named  is  a  child,  and  the  parent's 
liferent  not  strictly  limited.     Of  this  there  is  an  example  in  the  veir 

F.  C;  3  Rou,  instructive  report  of  Mackintosh  v.  McuJeintosh^  28th  January  1812; 

'    ' '    '        and  also  in  Dykes  and  Boyd  v.  BoydSy  3d  June  1813.     But,  although 

the  son  named  be  described  as  fiar,  no  fee  vests  in  him  immediately, 

if  the  previous  part  of  the  destination  imports  the  continuance  of  a 

L  a  Vfe^^^'  ^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^^^  ^  Wilson  v.  Gfcn,  14th  December  1819.     There  was 
there  a  conveyance  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  longest  liver  in  con- 
junct fee  and  liferent  for  the  wife's  liferent  use  allenarly,  and  to  their 
son  nominatim  in  fee.    Infeftment  passed  in  favour  of  all  the  parties 
in  these  terma    It  was  held,  that  there  was  no  fee  in  the  son. 
Tlie  extent  of  the  wife's  right  under  a  destination  limiting  her  to  a 
10  D.  1385.      liferent  is  clearly  brought  out  in  Gordon  v.  Baddon^  22d  June  1848. 
Here  the  husband  and  wife  were  infeft  under  a  destination  to  them 
in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  for  her  liferent  use  allenarly,  and  to  the 
heirs  and  assignees  of  the  husband  in  fee.    It  was  held,  that  this 
gave  the  wife  a  liferent  only,  contingent  upon  her  survivance  of  her 
husband,  and  that  she  could  not  compete  with  her  husband's  creditors 
during  his  life,  but  was  entitled  to  have  her  right  of  liferent  reserved 
to  take  effect  in  the  event  of  her  survivance. 
Destivatiox         When  the  whole  property  is  settled  by  one  comprehensive  expres- 
PBirrT,  HEsi-     sion,  the  effect  depends  upon  the  particular  terms  used.     A  convey- 
TiBLB  AND       j^n^g  q^  ^hc  wholc  heritable  and  moveable  property  to  the  heirs  of  the 
REiBs  OF  TUB    marriago  leaves  the  rule  of  law  undisturbed,  the  word  heirs  being 
MAKBiAQK.        flexiblc,  so  that  the  heritable  property  descends  to  the  heir-at-law, 
and  the  moveable  estate  is  equally  divided  amongst  the  other  children 
or  executors.     A  sum  of  money,  therefore,  provided  to  the  heirs, 
M.  12844.        divides  equally  among  the  children ;  Maodoual  v.  JfocdoiiaZ,  Februaiy 
1727.     A  partner's  share  stipulated  to  ''belong  to  his  heir**  after 
13  D.  1367.      his   death,  goes   to   his  executor  as  heir   in  mobilibus;   Irvine  v. 
Irvine,  15th  July  1851.     On  the  other  hand,  when  a  provision  heri- 
tably secured  was  given  to  a  daughter,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  it 
was  held  to  descend  to  her  heir-at-law,  as  the  heir  in    heritage 
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although  bearing  to  be  designed  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
A,,  and  the  children  she  might  have  ;  Bowie  v.  Bowie^  23d  February  F.  C. 
1809.     The  same  rule  prevails,  when  the  destination  is  not  to  heirs  Destination 
simply,  but  to  the  heirs  and  bairns  of  the  marriage.     In  Fairservice  ^j^g^  ^^^ 
V.  White,  17th  June  1789,  lands  destined  to  heirs  and  bairns  were  m.  2317. 
found  to  belong  to  the  oldest  son. 

In  small  subjects,  however,  especially  burgage,  and  where  the  cir-  Exception  in 
cumstances  exclude  the  idea  of  keeping  up  a  family  estate,  the  rule  oIge^bdw^Jts. 
yields  to  construction,  and  will  not  prevent  eflfect  being  given  to  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  parent  clearly  expressed.     So,  where  bur* 
gage  subjects  of  small  value  were  settled  upon   heirs,  but  other 
clauses  showed  that  the  intention  of  this  settlement  was  to  provide 
for  the  bairns,  the  destination  was  held  to  give  an  interest  to  all  the 
children  ;  Watson  v.  Scott's  Younger  Children^  13th  June  1760  ;*  and,  M.  985. 
in  such  circumstances,  where  the  destination  is  to  heirs  and  bairns,  there 
is  implied  a  power  of  division  to  the  father;  Lamond  v.  Lamond,  30th  M.  12991. 
July  1 7  76.   The  correct  import  of  this  decision  is  given  by  Lord  Hailes.  P.  710. 

But,  when  the  settlement  is  in  favour  of  the  bairns  of  the  marriage.  Destination 
without  usinff  the  word  heirs,  the  children  are  entitled  to  succeed  in  ™  »a*»n8  o' 
equal  shares  even  to  heritage  so  settled;  Carnegie  v.  Clark,  13th  ortochil- 
February  1677.     The  principle  received  effect  in  Jardine  v.  Jardine,  m^^aqe^"' 
22d  January  1850,  where  the  provision  was  of  the  father's  whole  pro-  m.  12840. 
party,  heritable  and  moveable,  to  the  child  or  children  of  the  marriage.  12  D.  604. 
This  was  held  a  disposal  of  his  whole  succession  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  heir.     A  power  of  division  was  reserved ;  and  lands  purchased 
during  the  marriage  having  been  taken  to  the  father  and  his  heirs  and 
assignees,  it  was  maintained  that  this  was  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
division  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  as  heir-at-law.     But  the  Court 
rejected  that  interpretation,  holding  that  the  father  was  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  according  to  the  principle  expressed  by  Mr.  Inst.  iii.  8.  38. 
Erskine,  that  a  destination  once  made  is  not  easily  presumed  to  be 
altered  or  innovated.^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  heir  of  a  marriage  is  qtwdammodo  creditor  Hsnt  mat  dib- 
of  his  father,  under  the  destination  in  his  favour  in  a  marriage-con-  ^^^  u^er 
tract.     Although  his  right  does  not  become  complete  during  the  the  oomtbact. 
parents'  life,  it  confers,  nevertheless,  such  an  interest  as  can  be  effec- 
tually discharged  and  renounced  by  the  heir ;  and  the  renunciation 
is  valid,  and  retains  its  effect,  although  the  child  shall  predecease  the 
parent     The  validity  of  such  a  discharge  was  very  carefully  investi- 
gated and  discussed  in  the  case  of  Routledge  v.  Carruthers,  first  F.  C. 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Session  upon  19th  May  1812  ;  remitted  by  ^g^**^*'^PP- 

*  See  BanJcen  ▼.  Hankens,  17tb  February  1736,  where  it  was  beld  tbat  heritable  bonds  2  Bell's  Illas. 
under  a  proTisioii  of  eonquegt  to  "  heirs  or  bairns"  fell  to  be  divided  among  all  the  children  510. 
equally,  a  distinction  being  made  between  this  provision  and  "  a  gentleman's  contract  of  a 
"  land  estate." 

t  The  case  of  Wikon  v.  Wilson  b  Creditors^  infraj  p.  688,  was  held  to  be  a  ruling  pre- 
cedent in  the  case  of  Jardine, 
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the  House  of  Lords,  29th  June  1816 ;  adhered  to  by  the  Court  of 
F.  C;  Session,  Majendie  v.  Carruthers,  16th  December  1819  ;  affirmed^  5t]i 

692!**^  *  ^^^'  ^^^^  *®^^-    ^®''®»  *"  ^^^J  daughter  granted  to  her  father  a  dLschaise 

of  her  claim  as  heir  of  the  marriage  under  his  marriage-contract.  At 
a  distance  of  time  the  estates  settled  by  the  contract  were  claimed 
by  her  descendants,  who  challenged  her  discharge  as  incorapetentlj 
granted  ;  but  it  was  ultimately  sustained  as  sufficient    An  interesting 

P.  121.  account  of  this  case  is  contained  in  the  volume  of  reports  published 

by  Mr.  Buchanan,  Advocate.  It  is  thus  settled,  that  the  heir  of  a 
marriage  can  discharge  his  right,  although  it  cannot  be  efTectuaUj 
assigned  during  the  parents'  life,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case 

^f^a,  p.676.  of  Mctconochie* 

Settlbmest  Conquest,  we  have  already  found,  comprehends  all  the  property 
acquired  by  industry  or  by  other  singular  title  during  the  marriage, 
but  it  does  not  include  what  accrues  to  the  parent  by  succession  or 

F.  C.  legacy  ;  Ras  v.  Fraser  or  Rae^  23d  January  1810.     The  extent  of 

settlements  of  conquest,  however,  depends  upon  the  terms  used,  being 
limited  by  any  specific  description  contained  in  the  deed.  Tkna^  an 
obligation  on  the  husband  to  infeft  his  wife  in  all  lands  and  heri- 
tages which  he  should  conquest  during  the  marriage  was  found 
restrictable  to  heritable  subjects  acquired  in  property,  and  not  to 

M.  3048.  include  leases  ;  Lady  Dunfermline  v.  The  Earl,  12th  March  1628; 

F.  C.  while,  in  Duncan  v.  Ra^y  15th  February  1810,  we  find  leases  held  to 

be  embraced  in  a  more  extensive  provision  of  conquest    There  is  in 

1. 202, 3d  editn.  the  Juridical  Styles  an  example  of  the  settlement  of  conquest  in  a 

marriage-contract,  given  to  the  wife  in  security  of  her  provisions,  and 
to  the  heirs-male  of  the  marriage.     A  substantial  interest,  however, 

Power  OP        may  be  given  to  the  wife  either  in  liferent  or  in  fee.     The  style 

iMPLiim  ™"     referred  to  reserves  a  power  of  distribution  to  the  father.    This,  how- 

pROTiBioHfi  OF    ever,  is  implied  in  provisions  of  conquest,  but  to  be  exercised  in  such 

M^isim         ^  manner  as  not  to  exclude  any  child  ;  Dowie  v.  Dowie,  9th  January 

1 728.  When  the  conquest  is  settled  upon  the  children  na>8citur%  in 
such  terms  as  to  give  them  all  an  interest,  the  father  cannot  dis- 
appoint that  arrangement  by  taking  the  titles  of  properties  acquired 
in  favour  of  his  heirs  and  assignees ;  nor  can  such  a  destination  be 
construed  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  distribution  in  favour  of  the 

Home,  634.      heir-at-law,  unless  expressly  so  stated  ;  Wilsons  v.  Wilson's  Crediiors^ 

14th  June  1811. 

19  D.  449.  *  In  Haig  y.  Haig,  14th  Febroaiy  1857,  the  Court  found  that  the  heir  of  a  marriage 

conld  not  discharge  a  destination  contained  in  his  father*B  antenuptial  contract,  by  whi^ 
the  latter  disponed  his  lande  to  his  heirs- male,  whom  failing  to  the  heirs-femak  of  that  or 
any  subsequent  marriage,  whom  likewise  failing  to  his  own  nearest  heirs  and  aaaigneea  ia 
fee — the  eldest  heir-female  succeeding  without  division ;  but  the  deed  contained  an  cjipnas 
provision  against  alteration  of  the  order  of  succession.  On  this  ground  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  that  case  and  the  case  of  Carmthers  of  Dormont,  referred  to  in  tlie  text. 
The  distinction  will  be  found  pointed  out  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  CuniehilL 
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The  right  conferred  upon  the  children  of  the  marriage  by  a  pro-  Ju$  crediti 
vision  of  conquest,  is  not  so  strong  in  its  effect  as  in  regard  to  estates  KsolaiDTir 
actually  settled  by  the  contract     It  does  bestow  a  jtis  crediti  upon  conquest. 
the  parent's  death,  with  which  gratuitous  deeds  granted  by  him  can- 
not compete  ;  Rtisad  v.  Mussel,  9th  March  1 779.     But  the  children  M.  3072 ; 
have  no  power  of  interference  whatsoever  during  his  life  in  order  to  ^"^^"»  ^33- 
make  their  eventual  right  secure  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  con- 
quest at  any  time  ;  Lawson  v.  Kennedy,  15th  February  1694.  4  Br.  Rapp. 

Provisions  of  conquest,  whether  settled  upon  the  heirs,  or  upon  ^^' 
heirs  and  bairns,  or  upon  the  bairns  and  children  of  the  marriage, 
are  construed  by  the  same  rules,  as  general  settlements  of  heritage  in 
similar  terms.^ 

The  rule  which  permits  encroachment  upon  family  provisions  for  Settlememts 
the  purpose  of  making  a  moderate  and  reasonable  settlement  upon  m^uaoe.^'^ 
the  wife  and  children  of  a  subsequent  marriage,  extends  to  the  heri- 
table estate  as  well  as  to  moveable  property.     But,  when  such  poste- 
rior provisions  are  unduly  large  or  otherwise  irrational,  the  Court 
will  reduce  the  excess ;  Dcdrymple  v.  Sinclair,  23d  June  1 748  ;  and,  M.  13035. 
in  Wood  V.  Fairley,  3d  December  1823,  the  interest  of  the  represen-  F.  C. ; 
tatives  of  a  first  wife  will  be  found  protected  against  a  settlement  ^     ^^' 
upon  a  second  family,  while  admitting  the  claim  of  the  widow  to  a 
reasonable  provision.     We  had  occasion  in  treating  of  the  marriage- 
contract  under  Moveable  Rights  to  point  out  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists  among  lawyers  upon  the  question,  whether  provisions 
to  any  extent  can  be  given  to  a  second  wife  or  family  out  of  property 
already  settled  by  a  prior  contract  in  such  terms  as  to  give  the  first 
family  a  proper  j'tt^  crediti.    The  dicta  of  Erskiue  upon  this  point  are  Inut.  iii.  8, 
apparently  inconsistent ;  and  the  Judges  of  the  First  Division  were  ^^  ^'  ^^' 
equally  divided  in  the  case  of  Outhrie  v.  Cowan,  21st  Nov.  1846.        9  ^'  124. 

From  the  remarks  already  made,  it  is  clear,  that,  when  the  party 
has  any  intention  to  make  an  entail,  or  to  impose  limitations  or 
restrictions  upon  the  heir,  power  to  that  effect  must  be  reserved  in 
the  contract ;  and  the  safe  practical  rule  is  to  act  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  no  limitation  of  the  heir's  right  will  be  permitted  which  is 
not  specified. 

Provisions  in  favour  of  ike  wife. — In  the  style  we  are  considering  Liferent 
the  wife  is  provided  for,  not  under  the  destination  of  the  heritable  ^^^  ^ 
estate,  but  by  a  liferent  annuity  to  be  paid  half-yearly ;  and  for  her 
security,  the  husband  obliges  himself  to  infeft  her  in  an  annuity  of 
the  specified  amount,  to  be  uplifted  from  the  lands  previously  con- 
veyed, or  from  any  agreed-on  portion  of  them. 

*  See  case  of  Banken  ▼.  Betnkens^  referred  to  in  note,  p.  687,  supra. 
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Protibion  to 
wife  bass 

TBBCB. 
1681,  C.  10. 


M.  4631 ; 
M.  voce  "  Fo- 
**  reign,"  Appz. 
No.  5. 


P.C. 


Obliqattoh  to 
ihfeft  thb 

WIFE. 


Instead  of  a  liferent  annuity,  the  widow  may  have  provision  made 
for  her  by  locality — that  is,  by  disponing  to  her  certain  specified  lands 
in  liferent  after  her  husband's  death.  By  this  method  her  income  will 
necessarily  fluctuate,  and  the  rents  to  which  she  obtains  right  will 
be  subject  to  deduction  for  public  burdens.  Undue  diminution  of 
her  income  may  be  guarded  against  by  specifying  a  minimum  annual 
amount,  and  obliging  the  heir  to  make  up  that  sum  annually,  when 
the  rental  of  the  locality  land  sinks  below  it  If  the  value  of  the 
lands  to  be  liferented  shall  depend  upon  any  use  which  exhausts  or 
encroaches  upon  the  substance,  it  should  be  carefully  marked,  whether 
the  liferenter's  enjoyment  is  or  is  not  to  preclude  her  from  such  uaa 
In  Eiston  v.  Eiston^  10th  June  1831,  a  mother,  the  original  proprietor, 
having  restricted  her  right  strictly  to  a  liferent,  and  bestowed  the  fee 
on  her  son,  was  found  entitled  to  continue  the  working  of  a  quarry ; 
but  this  decision  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  eminent  lavryexB. 

The  provision  in  favour  of  a  wife  has  this  important  effect,  that  it 
debars  her  claim  of  terce.  Formerly  that  legal  right  arose,  although 
there  was  a  special  provision,  and  the  widow  got  both,  until,  by 
1681,  cap.  10,  upon  the  ground  of  the  ignorance  and  inadvertence  of 
writers  and  notaries  inserting  provisions  without  mentioning  the  terce, 
whereby  widows  claimed  both,  it  was  enacted,  that,  where  a  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  wife  by  a  contract  or  other  deed  either  before 
or  after  marriage,  she  shall  thereby  be  excluded  from  the  terce,  unless 
it  be  expressly  provided  that  she  shall  have  both.  The  widow  stiH 
gets  both,  however,  whenever  it  appears  that  such  was  truly  the  hus- 
band's intention ;  Ro88  v.  Aglianby,  20th  January  1797;  reversed 
15th  December  1797.  In  order  to  exclude  all  doubt,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  terce  should  be  discharged  along  with  the  wife's  other  I^al 
claims  ;  and  that  is  accordingly  done  by  her  acceptance  of  the  special 
provisions,  as  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  terce  of  lands,  etc,  etc  The 
wife's  acceptance  of  a  special  provision,  though  contained  in  a  foreign 
deed,  bars  the  claim  of  terce ;  Gountesa  of  FincUater  v.  EarlofSeafiM^ 
8th  February  1814  In  this  case  it  was  found,  that  the  equitable 
power  of  the  Court  in  awarding  aliment  to  widows  not  provided  or 
imperfectly  provided  cannot  be  exercised  when  there  is  an  antenuptial 
contract. 

By  the  style  under  review  there  are  two  obligations  of  infeftment 
granted — one  applicable  to  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  according  to 
the  destination  in  the  contract,  upon  the  husband,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  marriage  and  other  substitutes — the  other  in  favour  of  the  wife 
in  security  of  her  annuity.  As  the  new  investiture  in  terms  of  the 
settlement  of  the  whole  estate  may  form  a  part  of  the  titles,  there 
ought  to  be  furnished  every  feudal  means  for  completing  the  infefl- 
ment  in  accordance  with  that  settlement.  The  wife's  infeftment  again 
will  form  a  temporary  security  only,  which  will  be  evacuated  by  her 
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death,  and,  although  there  is  no  objection  to  a  double  manner  of  hold- 
ing for  the  perfecting  of  her  right,  and  in  some  circumstances  it  may 
be  expedient  to  frame  the  obligation  with  two  manners  of  holding, 
yet  in  general  the  object  will  be  effectually  secured  by  infefting 
the  wife  base  in  security  of  her  annuity.  The  clause  of  tenendas, 
therefore,  which  follows  the  settlement  of  the  estate  and  of  the 
jointure,  and  which  is  expletive  of  the  obligations  to  infeft  for  these 
two  objects,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  referring  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate,  and  providing  for  infeftment  by  two  holdings, 
while  the  second,  which  is  for  securing  the  annuity,  is  de  me  alone. 
The  procuratory  of  resignation  which  follows  is,  of  course,  applicable 
only  to  the  general  settlement  of  the  estate.  But,  if  the  husband's  Where  hub- 
right  be  personal,  the  double  manner  of  holding  and  procuratory"^"^***®"* 
should  be  extended  to  the  widow's  annuity  also,  and  there  should  be 
a  clause  of  assignation  of  writs,  which  this  style  does  not  contain. 
These  would  enable  the  widow,  as  well  as  the  heir,  to  obtain  a  valid 
infeftment  by  using  the  procuratory  in  the  husband's  disposition. 

Provisiana  to  you/nger  children. — ^The  provisions  in  favour  of  younger  Jur.  Styles,  i. 
children  here  exemplified  are  money  provisions  only,  which  we  have  ^^^* 
already  discussed  in  treating  of  Moveable  Righta    It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  husband  to  oblige  himself  within  a  specified  time  to 
invest  in  heritable  security  a  specified  sum  for  behoof  of  the  children. 
This  obligation  he  can  be  compelled  to  fulfil,  provided  the  implement 
of  it  does  not  subject  him  to  serious  embarrassment ;  Henderson  v.  m  6563. 
Smith,  22d  February  1750.    Such  an  investment  made  in  name  of  Pbovkiohsbt 
trustees  forms  an  effectual  security  in  fisivour  of  the  children,  not 
attachable  by  creditors. 

The  other  clauses  of  the  contract,  with  the  exception  of  the  precept 
of  sasine,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  examine. 

The  right  of  the  wife  for  her  annuity  is  completed  by  infeftment,  Effbct  of 
which  gives  her  such  a  real  right  in  the  lands  covered  by  the  infeft-  ^^^^  "*■"" 
ment,  that  they,  and  their  price  if  sold,  must  be  applied  in  the  first 
place  for  payment  of  her  annuity  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  claims 
not  founded  on  a  prior  infeftment;  Ross  Y.Mackenzie,  11th  July  16 S.  1385. 
1838.     If  there  be  a  warrant  for  infefting  trustees  in  security  of  the 
provisions  in  favour  of  the  wife  and  children,  the  infeftment  of  the 
trustees  will  make  these  provisions  preferable,  if  so  expressed  as  to 
give  an  immediate  jus  crediti.    If  a  jus  crediti  be  given,  but  no  in- 
feftment follow,  the  provisions  will  compete  pari  pa,ssu  with  the 
claim  of  other  creditors.     Should  an  immediate  right  of  credit  not 
be  conferred,  then  the  effect,  whether  there  be  infeftment  or  not,  will 
be  regulated  by  the  principles  already  explained.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  varieties  in  the  form  of  this  im- 
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TAXtUL 


>p.  1 
Edi 


portant  deed,  arising  from  peculiarities  in  the  circumstances  or  titles 
of  the  parties.    The  principles  already  exhibited  give  the  essential 

i.  pp.  173-214,  rules  for  determining  such  modifications  of  style  as  may  be  requisite. 

3<iEdn.;  rad    Qf  ^h^ge  there  will  be   found  various  examples  in  the   Juridical 

At  page  215  of  the  Juridical  Styles,  there  is  the  form  of  Marriage 
Articlea  These  are  resorted  to,  when,  firom  want  of  time  or  other 
causes,  a  regular  contract  cannot  be  prepared.  The  articles  specify 
in  general  terms  the  mutual  settlements  agreed  upon,  and  bind  the 
parties  to  execute  a  full  contract  with  all  requisite  and  formal  clauses 
within  a  short  time  specified  Such  articles,  and  the  contract  follow- 
ing upon  them  when  executed,  produce,  of  course,  the  same  effect  as 
an  antenuptial  contract,  because  equally  containing  conditions  ante 
cedent  to  the  marriage,  and,  therefore,  onerous. 


4th 
Mabriaok 

AKT1CLE8. 
213, 


i.  p. 
4th 


EUn. 


YIBIOK8. 


16  8.  363. 


Fayouiublb  In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  while  accuracy  and  pred- 
OF^MARMAOB.  ^^^^  ought  carcfully  to  be  studied,  this  is  a  deed  in  which  the  Court 
2?"!!^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  allow  the  plain  intention  of  the  parties,  fairly  deducible  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  contract,  to  be  defeated  by  critical  objec- 
tions. The  highly  onerous  character  of  the  mutual  considerations 
inductive  to  the  contract  of  marriage  obtain  for  it,  and  for  those 
whose  rights  depend  upon  it,  a  favourable  regard  and  oonstmetioiL 
Of  this  we  have  two  recent  examples : — In  Reid  v.  Yaung^  25tik 
January  1838,  a  marriage-contract  provided,  that,  failing  children, 
the  free  estate  on  the  death  of  the  survivor,  calculating  the  whole  as 
moveable  whether  heritable  or  not,  should  divide  into  two  parts,  one 
for  the  wife's  children  of  a  former  marriage,  and  the  other  for  the 
husband's.  Although  there  were  here  no  disponing  words  capable  of 
effecting  a  feudal  transmission  of  the  estate,  the  Court  held,  that  a 
clear  and  valid  obligation  had  been  undertaken,  to  which  effect  must 
be  given.  And,  in  M'Oowan  v.  Jaffray^  20th  July  1842,  the  wife's 
whole  property  being  settled  by  the  marriage-contract,  and  the  hus- 
band's property  in  ambiguous  terms  which  appeared  by  a  technical 
construction  to  limit  the  disposition  on  his  side  to  a  part  only  of  his 
property,  the  Court,  upon  a  view  of  the  general  scope  and  intention 
of  the  settlement,  held,  that  it  included  the  husband's  whole  estate, 
heritable  and  moveable,  at  his  death. 


4  D.  1546. 


Testament  tk- 

BUFFlCIEJiT  TO 
CONVET  HERI- 
TAGE. 


2.  The  Disposition  mortis  causa. 

A  proprietor  of  heritable  subjects  has  unlimited  power  of  alienating 
them  by  deeds,  of  which  the  effect  may  either  be  immediate  during 
his  life  or  suspended  until  his  death  ;  and,  if  he  is  not  fettered  by  an 
entail,  or  by  conditions  otherwise  effectually  imposed,  he  may  convey 
to  strangers,  excluding  even  his  own  issue  from  the  succession.  H^- 
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tage,  however,  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  testamentary  deed.     In  the 
case  of  Montgomerie,  we  have  already  seen  how  emphatically  the  Beire  FdHo 
most  eminent  lawyers  denied  the  possibility  of  directing  the  descent  ^^q^^^q  7 
of  heritable  property  by  a  nomination  of  heirs.     In  Brand  v.  Brand,  M.  I594u 
4th  December  1 735,  the  attempt  to  convey  an  heritable  right  by  a 
testamentary  deed  was  found  null.    The  executor  was  here  appointed 
cessioner  and  assignee  in  and  to  the  sum  of  £500  heritably  secured  ; 
but  that  was  decided  to  be  no  transmission,  there  being  no  depros- 
senti  dispositive  words.     In  like  manner  an  assignment  in  a  testament 
was  found  ineffectual  to  convey  a  debt  secured  by  adjudication,  there 
being  no  words  of  conveyance  or  description  of  subjects  proper  to 
heritage  ;  OaUaway,  1 2th  January  1802.     We  have  already  had  occa-  M,  15960. 
sion  to  remark  also  that  heritage  is  not  carried  by  a  foreign  testa- 
ment, although  executed  in  a  country  where  real  property  may  be  so 
conveyed.     Of  this  there  is  an  example  in  Graw/urd's  Younger  Cfiil-  M.  4486. 
dren  v.  Orawfui^,  14th  January  1774.     The  reason  is,  that  a  testa- 
ment is  the  suprema  voltmtas  of  the  testator — the  last  expression  of 
his  will  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  his  property.     But  that  is  a 
mode  in  which  our  jurisprudence  does  not  permit  heritable  property 
to  be  transmitted,  the  law  of  death-bed  being  express  in  annulling 
any  conveyance  granted  within  sixty  days  of  death,  if  the  testator  at 
its  date  laboured  under  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  and  did  not 
afterwards  give  proof  of  convalescence  by  going  to  kirk  or  market 
without  support.    The  distinction,  then,  between  the  conveyance  of 
moveables,  and  that  of  heritage  mortis  causd,  is  this,  that  the  former 
expressly  contemplates  the  death  of  the  grantor,  as  the  condition 
and  term  of  the  grantee's  right,  while  heritage,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  only  be  conveyed,  whether  the  transference  is  to  take  effect  after 
death  or  before  it,  by  a  deed  inter  vivos.     This  is  distinctly  marked 
in  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  Stewart,  15th  November  1803,  noticed  by  i.  p.  63. 
by  Mr.  Sandford  in  his  work  on  heritable  succession.     The  judgment 
of  the  Court  was : — "  In  respect  the  deed  is  in  the  form  of  a  latter 
**  will  and  testament,  and  leaves  and  bequeaths  the  landed  estates  in 
"  certain  terms,  but  contains  no  proper  disponing  words,  nor  is  in 
"  any  respect  a  deed  inter  vivos,  finds  it  ineffectual  to  convey  heri- 
"  tage."    It  is  equally  futile  to  attempt  to  interrupt  the  legal  course  Mkrb  disw- 
of  succession  by  words  of  disinheritanca     Exhcereditation  is  not  a 
nomen  juris  by  the  Law  of  Scotland  ;  and  a  writing  declaring  certain 
heirs  to  be  disinherited  conveys  no  right  to  any  one  ;  Stoddart  and  Elchies,  voce 
Riddel  v.  Thomson,  6th  February  1 734.     The  heir-at-law,  therefore,  ^f.T^'"°°'" 
can  only  be  excluded  by  granting  an  effectual  conveyance  to  another 
party. 

But,  although  heritable  property  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  writing  Bispoemoif 
merely  testamentary,  that  is  only  because  such  a  writing  does  nofciATBB*coM^^^ 
contain  dispositive  words.     There  is  no  incompetency  in  combining  binkd. 


HERITIlfa  IN- 
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with  a  testament  a  disposition  of  heritage  ;  and  snch  a  convejance 
will  receive  effect,  whenever  it  contains  words  of  transference  appli- 

If .  16940.        cable  to  the  transmission  of  heritable  subjects ;  Douglas  t.  AUom, 

nth  July  1733.  But  this  effect  will  not  follow  from  the  use  of  the 
words,  "  I  give  and  hequeaik''  or  "  /  legate^"  for  these  mean,  **  /  gim 
"  at  my  deaJlh;'  the  terms  must  be,  "  1  give^  grants  and  dispone" 
which  are  effectual  to  convey  any  heritable  subject  clearly  compre- 
hended in  a  general  or  special  description.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  settled  that  the  word  dispone  is  indispensable,^  and  the 

Jitfi.  ill.  s.  20.  language  of  Mr.  Erskine  leaves  it  uncertain,  whether  he  considered  it 

to  be  essential.  But  that  word  is  invariably  used,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  by  the  Conveyancer  as  the  term  most  to  be  relied 
upon.  Accordingly,  whenever  the  word  dispone  occurs,  it  mak^  an 
effectual  transmission  of  the  heritable  subjects  named,  whether  theee 
be  specially  described  or  whether  they  be  comprehended  under  a  gene- 
ral description — such  as,  the  whole  heritable  estate,  or  the  whole  heri- 
table property.  The  usual  method  of  making  settlements,  therefore, 
is  to  have  special  conveyances  of  particular  estates  or  subjects  (and 
it  is  attended  with  great  practical  convenience  to  have  a  separate 
conveyance  of  each  subject),  and,  in  addition  to  such  special  disposi- 
tions, a  general  disposition  and  settlement,  conveying  the  whole  heri- 
table and  moveable  property  which  shall  belong  to  the  granter  at  his 
death.  Such  a  general  disposition  will  not  convey  the  feudal  right 
to  the  subjects,  unless  it  contain  the  proper  feudal  clauses,  nor  will 
it  transfer  the  moveable  property  like  a  special  assignation,  but  it 
gives  a  clear  legal  right,  capable  of  being  made  effectual  by  action 

The  DBBCBir-    against  the  heir.    The  essential  points  are,  therefore,  that  dispositive 

Am.T  To^        words  of  de  prmsenti  conveyance  be  used,  and  that  the  description, 

HuuTAOB.        however  general,  be  inclusive  of  heritable  property.     In  W^A  v. 

l!  C.  io2.^**"'  Catmic,  28th  June  1809,  the  party  assigned  and  disponed  "eveiy 

"  moveable  and  immoveable  subject"  belonging  to  him,  and  this 

F.  C. ;  1  RoeB,  was  held  sufficient  to  carry  a  house ;  and,  in  CUover  v.  Brough,  7th 

December  1 81 0,  the  testator  having  disponed  "  evety  subject  whether 
''  heritable  or  moveable,  belonging  to  him,"  this  was  sustained  on 
this  ground,  as  stated  by  Lord  President  Blair,  viz. : — "  To  make  a 
''  valid  settlement  of  heritage,  nothing  more  is  necessaiy  than  dis- 
"  positive  words  expressing  the  will  of  the  granter.  This  is  a  general 
settlement  of  heritage,  to  be  made  effectual  by  adjudication  in 
implement."  f 


CI 


*  The  decisions  appear  to  establish  that  the  word  "  dispone**  is  a  vox  $iffiuMia,  the  use 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  conyejance  of  land.  This  will  be  found  recognised  in  the  text, 
Buprat  p.  538,  where  reference  is  made  to  Ross,  L.  C.  1,  pp.  21,  22. 

t  A  simple  mode  of  completing  the  title  of  a  general  disponee,  introdaced  hy  the  Ttdes 
to  Land  Act,  1858,  will  be  found  explained  in  connexion  with  the  "  tnut^liiqfMeition  and 
settlement,**  p.  723,  infra. 
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The  words,  ^^  all  estate,  real  and  personal/'  are  sufficient  with  dis- 
positive terms  to  convey  the  whole  heritage  and  moveables  of  the 
grantor ;  Druminond  v.  Drwmmond^  17th  July  1782.     Such  general  M.  2313. 
descriptions,  however,  do  not  carry  subjects,  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  terms  employed,  cannot  be  held  to  be  included  ; 
and  in  Browns  v.  Bower,  etc.y  26th  January  1 770,  a  disposition  of  ^.  .^^  i 
"  means  and  effects,  heritable  and  moveable,"  was  held  insufficient         ' 
to  convey  a  house.    It  is  recognised  as  a  rule,  that,  when  dispositive 
words  are  used,  the  question  is,  What  was  the  deceased's  intention  ? 
and,  in  Robertson  v.  Robetison,  17th  June  1785,  a  conveyance  of  M.  16947. 
goods,  gear,  debts  or  sums  of  money,  was  held  to  include  a  debt 
secured  by  adjudication. 

As  heritage  cannot  be  conveyed,  so  neither  can  it  be  burdened  Heir  not 
with  legacies,  by  a  testament  to  the  heir;  Oovan  v.  Setons,  28th  °^^^'^"" 
January  J  812.    When  legacies  or  provisions  are  intended  to  burden  F.  G. 
the  heir,  they  must  be  constituted  in  a  form  not  testamentary.  Bonds 
of  provision  will  produce  this  effect,  the  heir  being  bound  by  his 
ancestor's  obligations,  unless  entitled,  as  under  an  entail,  to  take  the 
lands  free  of  his  predecessor's  debts.     Another  mode  is  to  make  a  Mode  of  mak- 
special  disposition  in  favour  of  the  heir,  and  to  chaise  the  provisions  kpfb^al** 
as  real  burdens  affecting  the  land.     The  manner  of  constituting  real  AOAmn  thk 
burdens  we  shall  afterwards  examine.    The  testator  may  also,  in  such 
a  disposition,  reserve  power  to  himself  to  burden  the  estate,  and 
exercise  that  power  afterwards,  the  writing  by  which  it  is  exercised 
being  reckoned  a  part  of  the  same  deed ;  but  the  heir  cannot  be  bur- 
dened by  a  mere  deed  of  legacies. 

'     While,  however,  a  testamentary  bequest  of  heritage  cannot  operate 
directly  to  affect  the  heir's  right  of  succession,  it  may  be  made  under 
circumstances  which  will  indirectly  secure  fulfilment  of  the  testator's 
intention ;  for,  if  the  heir-at-law  be  benefited  by  the  testament  by 
which  heritage  is  bequeathed,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  refuse  effect  Doctrike  op 
to  the  bequest  of  heritage,  while  taking  advantage  of  the  provision  in  ^j^^^^'*^^ 
his  favour.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  approbate  and  reprobate,  which 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Cwnninghami  v.  Cwnnvngha/m^  I7th  M.  617. 
January  1758.     Here,  the  heir-at-law,  having  received  benefit  as 
residuary  legatee,  was  held  thereby  debarred  from  challenging  a 
legacy  of  Scotch  heritable  property ;  and  the  rule  is  also  clearly 
exemplified  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Dwndas  v.  Dundas,  14th  Jan-  ^  wil^&  Sh. 
uary  1829,  affirmed  22d  December  1830.  App.  460. 

The  rule  which  denies  effect  to  dispositions  of  heritage  executed  Law  of  death- 
upon  deathbed  has  been  regarded  by  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  ^^^' 
England  as  excellent  in  its  principle  and  effects.    It  took  its  rise,  no 
doubt,  in  the  ancient  favour  with  which  the  heir  was  regarded,  as 
well  as  the  supposed  incapacity  of  a  dying  man  to  judge  aright  of 
his  settlements,  and  the  propriety  of  affording  him  protection  against 
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those  by  whom  he  may  then  be  surrounded.    We  have  already 
the  circumstances  which  afford  a  presumption  in  law  that  the  deed 
was  made  on  deathbed    The  objection  extends  also  to  deeds  made 
by  a  person  under  sentence  of  death. 
HoLooBAPH  One  of  the  most  important  effects  produced  by  the  law  of  death- 

pRBsuiiED''EXE-  ^od  is,  that  holograph  deeds,  which  do  not  prove  their  own  dates^  but 
cuTBD  ex  oapiu  ^^Q  taken  to  be  of  the  date  least  prejudicial  to  the  heir,  are  neoeasanlj 
presumed  to  have  been  executed  upon  deathbed ;  MaMand  t.  Mait' 
F-G*  lai\d,  16th  May  1815.*    It  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  the 

effect  of  mortis  cavMt  deeds,  that,  although  written  by  the  testator, 
Dbbm  bbdu-     the  execution  of  them  should  be  attested  by  witnesses.     The  deeds 
cvMjR  ex  oapite  ^jjj^.|j  ^^y  ]^  reduced  on  the  head  of  deathbed  embrace  all  prejudi- 
cial to  the  heir,  either  by  direct  conveyance  of  heritage,  or  by  the 
gratuitous  transference  of  moveable  obligations,  whereby  the  heir  may 
be  exposed  to  claims  arising  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  peraooal 
M.  3220.  estate  to  liquidate  the  claims  properly  affecting  it ;  Cawie  y.  JSrom, 

etc.,  22d  July  1 707.  No  deeds,  therefore,  executed  upon  deathbed, 
can  withstand  the  challenge  of  the  heir-at-law,  excepting  such  as  the 
testator  was  under  an  obligation  to  grant.  Gratuitous  bonds  of  pro- 
vision, accordingly,  and  legacies,  are  reducible  by  the  heir,  in  so  ftr 
M.  3232.  as  they  affect  the  heritable  estate ;  (hmpbeWs  Younger  Children  v. 

Campbell,  15th  November  1757.     But  family  provisions,  althov^ 
granted  on  deathbed,  are  not  reducible  when  they  are  made  in  imple- 
M.  3277.  ment  of  a  prior  legal  obligation  ;  Forbes  v.  Forbes,  llth  Februaiy 

Rkservbd  fao-  1755.    The  heritable  estate  was  here  by  marriage-contract  provided 
OB  DEATHBED,  to  tho  heir-malo  of  the  marriage,  with  this  reservation,  that  the 
granter  etiam  in  articulo  mortis,  should  have  power  to  provide  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  his  younger  children.  This  power  having  been  exercised 
on  deathbed,  the  provision  was  reduced  by  the  Court  of  Session.   But 
M.  3284.  the  House  of  Lords  decided,  that  the  bond  having  been  granted  in 

execution  of  a  faculty  reserved  in  the  contract  of  marriage,  the  ex- 
ception of  deathbed  did  not  lie  either  against  the  principal  sum  or 
annualrent  thereof 
OvKRons  DREDB  Siuco  a  father  lies  under  an  obligation  to  maintain  his  younger 
oM  DEATHBED,  ^jj^yj^^jj^  j^g  mB,j,  upou  doathbod,  provide  a  sum  for  their  aliment 
Erek.  Inst.  iii.  during  minority  ;  and  he  may  also  settle  a  jointure  upon  his  widow 
^'  ^^'  not  exceeding  the  legal  terce.  This  was  found  in  a  case  in  which  the 

M.  428.  testator  was  not  infeft ;  Logan  v.  CampbeU,  1 8th  Dec.  1 758 — ^a  decision 

which  illustrates  also  the  power  to  grant  aliment  to  younger  children. 
The  heir's  right  of  challenge  is  excluded,  if  he  is  deprived  of  the 

*  The  legal  presumption,  boweTer,  may  be  redmigaed  by  proof  to  the  oontnuy.    See  the 

9  D.  178.  case  of  FairhoUne  t.  JPringle  and  Othen,  16th  December  1856,  where  a  question  was  rused 

as  to  the  relevancy  of  a  defence  alleged  to  be  insufficient  to  elude  the  legal  presumpdoo : 

but  the  relevancy  was  sustaioed,  and,  in  place  of  trial  by  a  jury,  the  Court  allowed  a  proof 

by  commission. 
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succession  by  a  deed  executed  by  the  ancestor  when  in  liege  pouetie,  Exclusion  of 

that  is,  while  in  health,  and  possessing  the  legitima potestcts  to  dis-  ^^^^^tie^ 

pose  of  his  estate  at  pleasura     The  heir's  challenge  being  founded  in  ^^^^ 

principle  upon  the  incapability  of  a  party  to  dispose  of  his  estates 

upon  deathbed,  the  grounds  of  that  challenge  are  removed,  if  there 

be  a  deed,  not  executed  upon  deathbed,  and  remaining  effectual  at 

the  grantor's  death,  by  which  the  heir  is  excluded.     His  right,  how-  Right  of 

ever,  revives,  if  the  liege  poiuttie  deed  be  revoked  even  pro  brevissimo  ^vivm^on  rb- 

intervaUoy  and  he  may  sue  for  reduction  of  other  deeds  not  made  in  vocation  of 

liege  pattstie,  which  have  not  been  accepted  or  homologated  by  himself,  jJSbdT^^*** 

in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  right  had  never  been  excluded ;  Moir  F.  G. ;  2  Sh. 

Y.Mudie,  2d  March  1820;  affirmed  1st  March  1824.     Here,  a  deed,  f^^^^'iJc. 

executed  on  deathbed,  revoking  all  prior  settlements,  and  making  a  646. 

new  disposition  of  the  testator's  property,  was  reduced  as  regarded 

the  disposition,  but  held  effectual  to  revoke  the  prior  settlement. 

Thus,  from  favour  to  the  heir,  an  effectual  revocation  may  be  made  on 

deathbed,  even  in  a  deed  reducible  at  his  instance  as  prejudicial ;  and 

his  right  being  thus  let  in,  he  cannot  be  excluded  by  a  declaration 

that  the  purpose  of  the  revocation  is  to  revive  a  prior  deed,  by  which 

he  was  excluded  ;  Ker  v.  Erakine,  etc,  16th  January  1861.*    A  deed  is  D.  492. 

is  effectually  revoked  by  being  cancelled ;  Firday  v.  Birkmire,  29th  M.  3188. 

July  I779.t 

The  question  has  excited  great  diversity  of  views,  whether  a  settle-  Must  deed  of 
ment  of  Scotch  heritage  can  be  effectually  revoked  by  a  foreign  deed,  p^^ij^vB^  ^ 
not  probative  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.     By  some  eminent 
lawyers  it  is  held  that  the  revocation  of  a  settlement  of  heritage 
being  a  deed  of  importance,  and  a  writ  importing  heritable  title  in 
terms  of  the  Act  1579,  cap.  80,  must  be  executed  accordiug  to  the 
solemnities  imposed  by  that  Statute,  and  by  the  Statute  1681,  cap.  5. 
By  others  it  is  held,  that  revocation  is  not  a  writ  importing  heritable 
title,  but  only  an  act  by  a  party  exercising  power  over  his  own  unde- 
livered deeds.    Again,  the  result  is  thought  to  depend  not  upon  an 
absolute  incompetency  in  the  foreign  deed  to  effect  a  recall,  but  upon 
whether  it  sufficiently  expresses  the  intention  to  do  so.    The  caso  of 
Dundas  v.  Dundas,  25th  February  1783,  is  cited  as  decided  by  Lord  M.  16585 ; 
Thublow  upon  defect  of  evidence  of  intention  ;  and  there  is  a  series  of  557,    ' 

*  See  also  the  case  of  ErMne  y.  Tdfer,  etc.,  8d  December  1850.  Reference  may  also  13  D.  223. 
be  made  to  the  case  of  Stewart  ▼.  NeiUonj  3d  February  1860,  where  a  trust-deed  had  22  D.  646. 
been  executed  in  liege  poustie^  containing  a  conveyance  to  trustees,  with  a  direction  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  heritage  prejudicial  to  the  heir ;  and  a  codicil  was  executed  on  deathbed 
by  which  the  truster  cancelled  the  former  direction  and  substituted  a  new  direction  to  his 
trustees  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  heritage :  it  was  held  that  the  heir-at-law's  right  of  chal- 
lenge was  not  excluded,  because  the  codicil,  though  ineffectual  as  a  new  disposal  of  the 
heritage,  was  effectual  as  a  revocation  of  the  former  direction. 

t  Where  a  deed  granted  on  deathbed  has  been  ratified  by  the  heir,  a  nearer  heir  subse- 
quently bom  has  no  right  to  challenge  it ;  QraM,  2d  December  1859.  22  D.  53. 
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decisions  in  which  revocation  in  an  English  will  of  all  wills  previoiuly 
1  Hn^^^i  r  made,  and  also  of  all  testamentary  dispositions  previously  made,  has 
412.    '  been  found  ineffectual  to  recall  a  settlement  of  heritable  property  in 

7  Wil.  &  Sh.  Scotland  ;  Fordyce  v.  Gockbum,  5th  July  1827 ;  Canwron  y.  Dick's 
1  l£fl8,  l/c.  Trustees^  29th  August  1833.  The  whole  authorities  are  reviewed,  and 
^^-  the  different  doctrines  investigated  in  Leiik's  Trustees  v.  Leith,  6th 


1  RoM^L.^fe.     June  1848,  where  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Court  was,  that  a 
615. 691.  disposition  of  Scotch  heritage  may  be  revoked  by  an  English  wilL  But 

it  was  decided,  that  an  English  wiU,  revoking  "  all  former  wiUs,  codi- 
"  oils,  and  testamentary  dispositions,''  was  not  intended  to  revoke,  and 
did  not  revoke,  an  antecedent  Scottish  trust-disposition  of  heritaga^ 
When  there  is  an  express  revocation,  the  testator  cannot  prev^it 
the  revival  of  the  heir's  right  by  merely  declaring  the  subsistence  of 
the  prior  deed,  so  as  to  exclude  the  heir,  if,  in  truth,  the  conveyance 
in  prejudice  of  the  heir  is  altered,  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  right  re- 
mains in  the  grantees  of  the  liege  pousHe  deed.    See  Lord  Chancellor 

2  Bligh's  App.  Eldon's  judgment  in  Orau/ord  v.  Goutts,  I4th  March  1806.     In  order, 
L.  C.  617.    '     therefore,  to  debar  the  heir's  right  to  challenge  deeds  made  upon 

deathbed,  there  must  be  a  deed  made  in  liege  pau^iSy  whereby  he 

is  excluded,  and  power  reserved  to  the  maker  to  alter ;  and  then 

alterations  may  be  made  even  upon  deathbed,  by  either  of  the  fol- 

CoHDiTioHAL     lowlng  mothods,  viz., — (1).  A  revocation  may  be  inserted  in  the  sub- 

REYooATioN.      gequcut  deed,  but  subject  to  this  declaration,  that  the  prior  deed 

shall  subsist  in  case  the  latter  one  shall  be  ineffectual      The  last 

disponee  is  thus  enabled  to  say  to  the  heir — You  have  no  interest 

to  reduce  this  deed,  because,  although  I  were  excluded,  the  liege 

poustie  deed  will  take  effect.     In  this  way  the  ultimate  disponee  is 

secure,  because  it  is  the  heir  alone  who  has  the  right  to  challenge. 

Retocatioit      (2.)  The  heir's  right  continues  debarred,  if  no  revocation  be  inserted 

bt'^ered      ^^  ^be  latter  deed,  for  then  it  is  held  to  be  executed  under  the  reserved 

DispoeiTioK.      powers  of  the  first ;  and,  although  the  disposition  of  the  property  be 

altered,  that  forms  no  implied  revocation  of  the  prior  deed,  because 
6  Br.  Supp.  the  new  deed  is  founded  upon  its  reserved  power  to  alter,  and  the  very 
659 ;  1  Ros8^"'  execution  of  the  new  deed,  therefore,  is  a  declaration  of  the  continued 
L.  C.  653.  subsistence  of  the  first ;  Rowan  v.  Alexcmder,  22d  November  1775 ; 
2  Bligh'B  App.  Roa^rghe  v.  Wauchope,  29th  May  1820.  The  power  to  burden  and 
L.  C.  659.  **'     ^^^^  ™*y  be  exercised  upon  deathbed,  although  the  words  «<tam  in 

articulo  mortis  be  not  inserted  in  the  reservation,  because  by  the  dis- 
position the  heir's  right  is  excluded,  and  the  disponee  is  subject  to 
2  Br.  Snpp.,      the  reserved  power ;  Douglas  v.  Douglas,  22d  June  1670  ;  Buchanan 
M.  8285.  ^'  Buchanan,  August  1758. 

Destinations  in  conveyance  of  Heritable  Subjects.— In  order  to 
qualify  him  to  prepare,  or  to  judge  of  the  effect  of,  a  settlement,  it  is 

24  D«  1321.  •  Reference  majabo  be  made  to  CampbeWs  Trustees  v.  Campbell,  I5th  Jul/1863. 
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very  necessary  that  the  Conveyancer  be  acquainted  with  the  terms 
ordinarily  used  in  the  destinations  of  heritable  property,  and  the  pre- 
eise  results  which  follow  from  the  use  of  those  terms.  We  shall, 
therefore,  shortly  examine  the  meaning  of  the  different  terms  by 
which  heirs  are  designated,  and  the  effects  which  flow  from  different 
modes  of  expression  used  in  their  appointment. 

The  general  terms,  "  heirs,''  and  "  heirs  in  general,"  include  all  "  Hbies." 
who  are  heirs  by  law,  as  heirs  of  line  upon  whom  the  law  bestows  the  <|  Heibb  m^ 
feuda  anttqua,  ic,  heritable  property  acquired  by  inheritance — theirs  "  «»»»»^>'-" 
of  conquest,  who,  in  the  ascending  line  among  brothers,  succeed  to 
the  feudum  novum,  or  property  acquired  by  singular  title — and  heirs 
named  by  a  previous  destination,  who  are  called  heirs  of  investiture. 

The  phrase  "  heirs  whatsoever"  was  originally  introduced  when  "  Heibb  what- 
there  was  a  strict  interpretation  in  favour  of  the  superior,  in  order  to    *^"^"- 
exclude  his  claim  to  the  estate  upon  failure  of  heirs  of  the  investi* 
ture.     "  Heirs  whatsoever''  is  equally  comprehensive  with  the  single 
word  *'  heirs,"  and  is  applicable  to  the  same  classes  of  heirs,  meaning 
in  every  case  those  whom  the  law  points  out.    When  lands  are  dis- 
poned, therefore,  to  a  person  named,  and,  failing  him,  to  the  disponer's 
heirs  whatsoever,  the  property,  upon  fitilure  of  the  disponee,  will  go 
to  the  grantor's  heirs  of  line,  if  he  obtained  it  by  inheritance.     If  it 
was  acquired  by  purchase  or  other  singular  title,  it  will  go  to  his  heir 
of  conquest.     If,  again,  it  was  held  under  a  previous  investiture,  it 
will  go  to  the  heirs  named  in  the  investiture,  if  such  appears  to  have 
been  the  testator's  intention.     Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Mao-  M.  2312. 
lauchan  v.  Campbdl,  12th  January  1757.     Here,  under  "heirs  what- 
"  soever,"  there  was  held  to  be  called,  not  the  heir  of  line,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  daughter,  but  the  heir-male,  as  being  the  heir  of  investi- 
ture pointed  out  by  a  prior  wadset,  of  which  the  deed  in  question  was 
partly  a  renewal.     In  Douglas  v.  Douglas,  4th  March  1 777,  the  claim  5  Br.  Snpp. 
of  a  party  as  heir  of  investiture  to  subjects  destined  to  "  heirs  what-    ^' 
"  soever"  was  rejected,  the  Court  being  of  opinion  that  the  heir  of 
line  was  intended  by  the  testator  ;  and,  in  Steuart  or  Richardson  v.  2  Sh.  App.  149. 
Stewarts,  8th  April  1824,  the  Court  gave  effect  to  their  view  of  a  tes- 
tator's intention,  by  finding  heirs-portioners  entitled  to  succeed  under 
a  destination  to  heirs  whatsoever,  although,  by  a  subsequent  branch 
of  the  same  destination,  heirs-portioners  were  excluded,  but  without 
express  reference  to  the  previous  part. 

'*  Heir  of  line"  is  equivalent  to  heir-at-law,  and  is,  therefore,  '<  Hkib  of 
applicable  to  the  heir  of  conquest,  but  "  heir  of  line"  commonly  desig-    ^^^^* 
nates  the  heir  in  heritage,  ^^^^  "^-  ^*  ^^' 

The  term  "  heir-male  of  line"  was  sustained  as  a  proper  expression  "Hbiihiale 
to  mean  the  heir-male  not  of  conquest,  in  Sinclair  v.  Earl  of  Fife,    ^^  "'*"' 
24th  June  1 766,  affirmed  on  appeal.  M.  14944. 

The  ''  heir-female"  is  not  necessarily  a  female,  but  is  the  next 
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"  Hkxb-  ^        heir-at-law,  male  or  female,  after  lineal  heirs-male  are  exhaurtei 
•FMiALt."       rpjjjg  ^^  settled  by  the  Bargany  case;  Dalrymple,  llth  July  1738, 

reversed  27th  March  1739.    Here  the  destination  was  to  the  oldest 
Elchiea,  t>oo0     aon,  and  his  heirs-male,  whom  failing,  to  the  second  son  and  hishein- 
"Heira'*''No?    m^^lo,  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs-male  of  the  father,  whom  failisg 
2 ;  Cr.  and  St.  to  the  MeH  heir-femole  of  the  body  of  the  father.    The  two  sons  8a^ 
^^*  cessively  possessed  the  estate,  and  died  without  male  issue,  so  tliai 

the  three  first  branches  of  the  destination,  calling  the  heirs-male  of 
the  two  sons  and  father,  were  exhausted  The  question  then  arose, 
who  was  the  eldest  heir-female  of  the  father's  body  in  terms  of  tbe 
destination ;  and  there  appeared  three  claimants,  founding  opoo 
their  propinquity  as  sons  and  daughters  of  these  three  parties,  yix,— 
1st,  a  daughter  of  the  father ;  2d,  a  daughter  of  the  eldest  son  ;  sod 
3d,  a  daughter  of  the  youngest  son.  The  Court  of  Session  preferred 
the  son  of  the  father's  daughter,  but  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the 
decision,  and  found,  that  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  son  of  the  oldeit 
son's  daughter,  was  entitled  to  the  estate,  he  being  according  to  tlie 
ordinary  rules  of  succession  the  next  heir-at-law  upon  failure  of  iD 
the  heirs-male.  When  a  party,  therefore,  intends  to  call  bis  own 
daughter  in  preference  to  the  daughter  of  his  son,  he  should  dispone 
to  her  nominfitim^  or  to  his  own  daughter,  and  not  leave  her  succes- 
sion dependent  upon  a  destination  to  heirs-female. 
Thx  piXBD  When  words  of  destination  are  used,  of  which  the  meaning  is  fixed, 

MBAiiiHo  BULM.  ^|j^  ^^  j^  ^  ^j^^  effoct  to  that  meaning,  irrespectively  of  any  pre- 

M.  2316.  sumptions  that  the  grantor's  intention  was  different ;  Hay  v.  Han, 

24th  July  1 788.     Here,  the  first  branch  of  the  destination  gave  the 
estate  successively  to  certain  persons,  and  to  the  heira-male  of  their 
bodies  (the  heirs-male  of  the  body  meaning  a  son,  or  a  male  descen- 
dant of  a  son,  connected  entirely  by  males),  after  which  the  saccessioii 
was  given  to  A«,  and  "his  lawfid  heirs-male/'    There  was  strong 
reason  to  presume  that  the  change  had  crept  in  per  tncuriam^  snd 
that  the  testator's  intention  truly  was  to  substitute  the  heirs-male  of 
the  body  of  A.,  as  well  as  of  the  prior  members  of  the  destinatioa 
A.  having  died  without  issue,  his  brother  was  preferred  to  succeed  to 
him  before  a  posterior  substitute,  notwithstanding  the  presumption 
afforded  by  the  previous  parts  of  the  destination,  that  the  intention 
was  to  call  only  heirs-male  of  the  body  of  A 
*'HEn»-icALB'*      While  the  meaning  o{  heirs-male,  however,  is  fixed  and  inflexible 
BOMBTiMBa  ooK-  ^q  ^j^jg  extcut,  that  under  it  none  but  males  deriving  their  connexion 
TO  GIVE  EFFECT  through  malos  can  succeed,  and,  therefore,  females,  and  the  descoi- 
T9  DTRXTioH.    ^g^^Q  of  fcmalcs,  aro  absolutely  excluded,  yet  the  phrase  is  capable  of 

limitation,  and  it  will  receive  a  more  or  less  extensive  construction 
according  to  the  testator's  intention.  This  was  clearly  stated  hj 
BoxBURaBB      Lord  Eldon  in  the  Roxburghe  causa    The  destination  was  *'  to  tbe 

eldest  daughter  of  Hary,  Lord  Eerr,  without  division,  and  their 
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*'  heirs-male.''  The  first  question  which  arose  here  was,  whether  the 
*^  eldest  daughter "  was  designative  of  one  particular  daughter,  or 
vrhether  it  had  a  successive  application  to  all  the  daughters  of  Lord 
Haiy  Eerr.  It  was  decided,  that  the  estate  was  given  to  the  daugh- 
ters *'  ewxeasiffi  et  seriatim.*'  In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  litigation 
&11  attempt  was  made  yet  further  to  extend  the  terms,  ''  the  eldest 
*^  daughter,"  so  as  to  mean  the  eldest  heir -female,  and  to  prefer  a 
descendant  of  the  eldest  daughter,  although  not  the  heir-male  of 
Iier  body  ;  but  the  Court  rejected  that  interpretation,  and  gave  the 
succession  to  the  heir-male  of  the  body  of  the  third  daughter ;  Lcidy  F.  C. 
Essex  Kerr  v.  Sir  James  Innes  Kerr^  etc^  13th  November  1810. 

With  respect  again  to  the  words,  *^  their  heirs-male,"  Lord  Elbon 
admitted,  that  these  terms  do  usually  mean, "  heirs-male  general,"  and 
that  this,  being  the  prima  facie  obvious  meaning,  is  to  be  adopted, 
unless^  by  necessaiy  implication  or  plain  declaration,  you  are  driven 
out  of  the  obvious  meaning.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  the  words  their  primd  facie  sense,  because  the  context  showed 
that  such  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  testator,  for  his  own  heirs-male 
:what8oever  were  subsequently  called,  a  substitution  comprehensive  of 
the  heirs-male  whatsoever  of  his  daughters,  and  which,  therefore, 
:would  have  taken  away  all  separate  force  and  meaning  from  the 
appointment  of  their  heirs-male.  Upon  the  general  principle,  therefore, 
of  construction  with  reference  to  all  parts  of  the  deed,  so  as  to  give 
to  every  portion  of  it  a  sense,  his  Lordship,  affirming  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  held,  that  the  heirs-male  of  the  daughters  meant 
''  heirs-male  of  their  bodies."  The  case  is  in  the  Dictionary,  and  full  M.  voce  ''Tail 
extracts  from  Lord  Eldon's  speech  are  given  in  the  first  appendix  to  ^^^j  ^^' 
Mr.  Sandford's  work  on  heritable  succession. 

The  word  "  and  "  occurring  between  the  institute  and  his  heirs  or  ''  And"  equi- 
his  children  is  equivalent  to  "  whom  failing."    Thus,  where  the  des-  "^^cm^i^il- 
tination  is  to  ''  A.  B.,  my  oldest  son,  and  his  lawful  children  in  equal  "  »»•** 
'*  proportions,"  A.  B.  is  sole  fiar,  and  not  a  joint  disponee  merely ; 
Edward,  etc,  v.  Shiell,  etc,  12th  Februaiy  1 848,  where  it  was  observed  lo  D.  685. 
on  the  Bench,  that,  according  to  all  known  principles  of  law,  this 
destination  is  to  the  father  alone,  the  word  ''and"  being  equivalent  to 
**  whom  failing."    The  connecting  ''  and  "  does  not  necessarily,  how- 
ever, mean  "  whom  failing."    In  Lockhart  v.  Macdonald,  15th  March  i  Bell's  App. 
1842,  in  a  destination  to  ''  the  heirs-male  of  the  body,  and  the  heirs  ^^' 
**  whatsoever  of  the  body  of  the  said  heirs-male,"  the  terms  ''  heirs- 
''  male  "  in  the  first  branch,  and  ''  heirs  "  in  the  second,  were  both 
construed  distributively,  so  that,  as  the  eldest  son  succeeded  alone  by 
virtue  of  the  destination  to  heirs-male  of  the  body,  his  daughter  was 
held  entitled  to  come  after  him  as  his  heir  whatsoever  in  preference 
to  his  brother,  who  would  have  been  next  heir-male  of  the  body.    If 
"  and"  in  this  case  had  meant  "  whom  failing,"  the  brother  must  have 
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succeeded,  so  that  sons  might  be  exhausted  before  the  succession  was 
given  to  a  daughter. 

Usual  desti.'  With  regard  to  mortis  ca/usd  dispositions  of  heritage,  it  may  be 
wsmoK^moSia  observed  generally,  that  the  granter  may  dispone  to  himself  in  the 
cttuad.  first  instance,  and  after  himself  to  the  person  upon  whom  he  wishes  to 

bestow  the  estate.  He  thus  constitutes  himself  the  institute,  and 
upon  his  death  the  disponee  will  make  up  his  title  as  heir  of  provi- 
sion, or  he  may  dispone  directly  to  the  person  who  is  to  succeed  him, 
and  so  make  him  the  institute,  and  entitle  him  upon  the  succession 
opening  to  enter  not  as  heir,  but  as  disponee,  so  that  he  can  at  once 
complete  his  title  by  means  of  the  disposition,  if  it  contain  proeuia- 
tory  and  precept,  or,  if  it  do  not,  by  suing  the  heir  for  adjudication 
in  implement. 

A  disposition  to  A.,  whom  failing,  to  B.,  gives  the  estate  to  K  pre- 
ferably to  the  heirs  of  A  ;  but  a  destination  to  A  and  his  heirs^ 
whom  failing,  to  B.,  excludes  B.,  until  all  the  heirs  descended  of  A 
are  exhausted.  The  dispositive  words  are  applied  provisionally  to  the 
substitutes,  as  well  as  to  the  institute,  and,  upon  failure  of  the  insti- 
tute, or  a  previous  substitute,  the  conveyance  carries  the  estate  to  the 
substitute  next  called,  in  rigid  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  desti- 
nation in  the  dispositive  clause.  So,  in  Grahame  v.  Orahamey  20th 
June  1816,  the  heirs-male  of  the  father  being  called  by  the  dispositive 
clause  in  preference  to  his  son's  heir-female,  a  younger  son  of  the 
father  was  preferred  to  the  daughter  of  the  oldest  son,  although,  by 
the  procuratory  of  resignation,  descendants  of  the  body  of  the  oldest 
son  without  limitation  of  sex  were  called  preferably  to  younger  sons 
When  the  terms  of  the  destination  in  the  dispositive  clause  are  ambi- 
guous, other  clauses  may  be  referred  to  for  explanation,  but  not  when 
it  is  clear;  Forrester  v.  Hutchison^  etc.^  11th  July  1826. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  disposition  mortis  causa,  when  it  is 
in  favour  of  the  heir,  he  cannot  be  effectually  burdened  by  a  subse- 
quent testament,  which  is  the  last  will,  and  he  is  not  affected  by 
deathbed  deeds.  But,  when  the  conveyance  is  to  a  stranger,  he  may 
be  burdened  with  debts  in  a  testament,  '*  because  a  testament  is  fuU 
"  evidence  of  the  disponer's  will,  which  is  sufficient  to  burden  the 
6 Br. Sapp. 289.  <<  disponee  ultimately  with  the  debts;"  Davidson  v.  JVa»rfW,  19tli 

February  1765. 


F.C. 


4  8.  824. 


Object  OF 

DISPOSITION  TO 
HEIR-AT-LAW. 


Disposition  to  the  Heir, — Conveyances  may  be  made  in  the  con- 
templation of  death  in  favour  of  those  who  would  succeed  at  any  rate 
as  heirs-at-law ;  and  this  is  a  course  which  may  be  taken  with  differ- 
ent objects : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  facilitates  the  completion  of  the  heir's  title,  bj 
furnishing  him  with  warrants  upon  which  he  can  have  recourse  imme- 
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liately  to  the  superior,  without  the  delay  and  expense  of  servica  2dl7, 
[t  is  a  simple  and  direct  raode  of  making  provision  for  younger  chil- 
Iren  out  of  the  heritable  estate.  Such  provisions  are  either  made  a 
burden  upon  the  disponee,  which  will  constitute  them  personal  claims 
igainst  him  as  conditions  of  the  disposition,  or  they  may  be  created 
real  burdens,  according  to  the  rules  which  will  afterwards  be  exa- 
mined,— and  this  is  the  preferable  course,  inasmuch  as  the  children 
vrill  thus  have  heritable  security,  and  rank  as  preferable  creditors 
upon  the  heir's  right  by  virtue  of  his  infeftment.  Here,  it  must  be 
kept  in  view,  that  provisions  so  constituted  are  conquest  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  who  receive  them,  and  will,  therefore,  pass  to  their  heirs, 
tiot  of  line,  but  of  conquest.  3dly,  Another  object  secured  by  the 
iisposition  in  favour  of  the  heir  is  to  exempt  him  from  a  universal 
representation,  the  liability  of  the  acceptor  of  a  disposition  mortis 
yausd  being  restricted  to  the  value  of  the  estate  conveyed ;  Smith  v.  M.  2322 
Marshall,  21st  July  1780  ;  and  the  same  was  held  in  regard  to  a  dis- 
ponee who  was  also  heir-at-law;  Bruce  v.  Bruce,  13th  December  1826.  5  S.n9. 
When  this  form  of  settlement  is  adopted,  it  will  consist  of  a  de  prcR- 
fsnti  conveyance  proceeding  upon  a  consideration  of  love  and  affection. 
The  disponee  will  be  obliged  by  acceptance  to  pay  the  grantor's  debts, 
md  the  provisions  and  legacies.  There  will  be  a  reservation  of  the 
Ranter's  liferent^  a  power  of  revocation,  and  a  dispensation  with 
ielivery. 

The  most  usual  form  of  settlement  mortis  causa  is 

The  Trust-disposition  mid  Settlement,  by  which  the  universal  estate, 
beritable  and  moveable,  belonging  to  the  testator,  is  conveyed  to  cer- 
tain persons  in  trust,  with  instructions  how  to  dispose  of  it  This 
ieed  we  shall  now  examine  upon  such  points  as  have  not  already 
been  reviewed,  viz.,  1.  The  nomination  of  trustees..  2.  The  declara- 
tion of  trust  and  of  purposes.  3.  The  powers  of  the  trustees.  4.  The 
liabilities  of  the  trustees.  Some  observations  shall  be  added  upon 
the  constitution  and  operation  of  the  trust  after  the  testator's 
leath. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset,  that  a  trust-conveyance  can  Gramtbb  wjgv 
cinly  be  granted  effectually  by  a  party  possessing  the  radical  right  ^Z^''''^'' 
jf  property.     Therefore,  where  a  new  trust  was  executed  by  two 
trustees,  it  was  held  an  incompetent  proceeding,  the  original  trust 
containing  no  power  of  devolution  ;  Freen  v.  Beveridge,  28th  June  10  S.  727. 
1832. 

nomination  of  trustees, — It  is  prudent  to  have  reasonable  grounds  Nomihation  of 
to  expect  that  the  person  named  will  accept.     In  Dallas  v.  Leishman,  -^  16191*. 
21st  November  1710,  a  trustee,  who  had  been  appointed  without  his 
knowledge,  refused  to  subscribe  any  deed.    The  Court,  however,  ob- 
liged him  to  denude,  but  in  such  terms  as  to  import  no  liability.   The 
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trustees  are  named  and  designed  as  the  disponees  of  the  estate  in  the 
dispositive  clause.  When  there  are  more  than  one,  the  expression 
ought  to  be  such  as  will  make  it  appear,  that  the  confidence  of  the 
truster  was  extended  to  them  separately,  and  that  it  was  no  conditioD 
of  the  conveyance,  that  they  should  all  accept  This  is  the  pmdent 
rule,  and  observations  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Lard  Drumore, 
etc,f  v.  SomervU,  16th  June  1742.  A  nomination  of  tutors  and  ennr 
tors,  however,  or  of  trustees,  does  not  fall  by  the  deatk  or  failure 
of  one  or  more  of  the  number,  unless  the  appointment  expressly  besn 
Enk.  Inst.  i.  7.  to  be  joint.     In  Camjphell  v.  Lord  Marurie,  etc.,  26th  June  1752,  five 

trustees  being  appointed  with  power  to  the  majority,  three  of  the 
number  having  repudiated  the  trust,  the  acceptance  of  the  remaining 
two  was  found  to  preserve  it.  Where  the  expression  is  such,  that  the 
trust  cannot  be  executed  by  fewer  than  a  specified  number,  it  is  pre^ 
served  by  the  acceptance  of  a  quorum — that  is,  of  a  limited  number 
fixed  by  the  testator,  whose  acts  shall  be  as  conclusive  and  efiTectual, 
as  if  done  by  the  whole  trustees  named ;  Halley  v.  Oowans^  20di 
February  1840.  And,  in  Slianka  v.  AUken,  4th  March  1830,  where 
the  quorum  was  a  majority  of  the  acceptors,  and  two  of  the  trustees 
had  an  adverse  interest,  a  majority  of  the  remaining  number,  though 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  was  held  entitled  to  act  The  ma- 
jority in  number  of  the  acceptors  is  generally  named  a  quorum,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  the  majority,  as  there  might  otherwise 
be  two  bodies  competent  to  transact  in  relation  to  the  same  property. 
The  nomination  of  a  quorum  is  highly  expedient  in  obviating  incon- 
venience in  obtaining  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  absent  trustees, 
and  in  preventing  the  trust  from  becoming  inoperative  in  the  event 
of  a  difference  in  opinion  arising  among  the  trustees.^ 

Sometimes  one  of  the  trustees  is  a  persona  prcedilecta^  and,  as  he 
pre-eminently  enjoys  the  testator's  confidence,  he  may  on  that  account 
be  named  a  trustee  sine  quo  non,  whose  consent,  therefore,  will  be 
indispensable  to  every  act.  The  non-acceptance,  however,  of  a  trus- 
tee sine  qiAO  non  will  not  annul  the  trust,  if  that  be  not  the  express 
intention  of  the  testator ;  Forbes  v.  EaH  of  QaUoways  Trustees^  2d 

Quorum,  24  &       •  By  the  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  84,  it  is  provided,  that  "  all  tnuta  constitnted  bj  Tiitse  ol 
25  Vict.  c.  84.    (f  i^p  J  de^  Qf  \QiQgX  Act  of  Parliament,  under  which  grataitooB  troBtees  are  nominated,  riiall 

''  be  held  to  include  the  following  proyisions,  unlees  the  contnuy  be  expressed,*' — ^Tiz.,uifer 
aUa,  **  a  provision  that  a  majority  of  the  tmstees  accepting  and  sunrivxng  shall  be  a  qnomm.'* 
A  gratuitous  trustc^e  is  interpreted  to  mean  "  any  trustee  who  receives  no  pecuDiaiy  or 
"  valuable  consideration  for  performing  the  duties  of  a  trustee,  and  is  under  no  obligalioG, 
"  without  special  acceptance  of  such  oflSce,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  trustee.*'  Trustees 
appointed  under  the  contract  of  any  trading  company,  are  excluded  from  the  operftttoo  of 
the  Act. 

The  rubric  of  the  first  section,  which  is  in  the  following  words,  "  What  trtista  ktreqfUr 
"  constituted  shall  be  held  to  include,"  is  expressed  as  if  the  operation  of  the  Statute  were 
limited  to  trusts  constituted  after  its  date  (6th  August  1861),  but  the  enactment  itself  does 
not  seem  to  bear  out  this  limitation. 
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February  1803.   But  the  concurrence  of  a  trustee  sine  quo  non  after  liis  M.  voce  "  Soli- 
acceptance  is  indispensable  to  every  act ;  Vere  v.  Earl  o/Hyndford,  «^4»^Xppx. 
1  at  June  1791.    We  have  already  found  in  the  case  of  Stodda/rt  v.  No.  3^ 
Rutherford,  30th  June  1812,  that  a  married  woman  may  competently  Bell's  Svo 
be  named,  and  act,  as  a  trustee  and  sine  qua  non  ;  and,  when  both  f.  c' 
she  and  her  husband  are  appointed,  she  is  entitled  to  act  and  vote  as  .  ^.|  ^  g^ 
a  separate  trustee  ;   Watson  v.  Stormonth  or  Darling,  11th  May  1825.  App.  188. 

All  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  non-acceptance  of  any  of  the  Bkotwation 
trustees  named,  and  the  power  of  a  majority  to  act,  are  obviated  by  I^d  gj^^ols 
the  usual  terms  of  the  conveyance,  which  is  made  to  the  persons 
named,  and  to  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  such  of  them  as  shall 
accept,  the  majority,  while  more  than  two  survive,  being  a  quorum. 
There  will  be  found  much  useful  information  in  the  report  of  Oor- 
dons  Trustees  v.  Eglinton,  I7th  July  1851.  There  was  here  a  general  13  D.  I38i. 
trust*disposition  to  A.  R  and  C,  and  the  survivors  and  survivor.  By 
a  codicil  other  trustees  were  appointed,  but  the  words  ^'survivors 
"  and  survivor'^  were  not  repeated.  A  title  was  made  up  by  the 
heir,  and  a  conveyance  executed  by  him  in  favour  of  the  three  acting 
trustees,  and  their  heirs  and  assignees  ;  and,  one  of  the  three  having 
died,  a  question  arose,  whether  the  survivors  had  power.  It  was 
held  as  a  general  doctrine,  that  the  title  does  not  control  the  trust, 
but  the  trust  the  title,  and  that  the  powers  and  conditions  of  the 
trust  are  to  be  taken  from  the  trust-deed,  and  that  the  survivors, 
therefore,  had  power  to  convey.  The  terms  of  the  deed  here  excluded 
doubt,  when  it  was  to  rule.  But,  where  the  trust  is  not  given 
expressly  to  survivors,  does  the  entire  trust  accresce  to  them,  or  does 
a  right  pass  to  the  heirs  of  a  deceasing  trustee  ?  In  practice  hitherto, 
an  express  extension  of  the  trust  to  survivors  has  been  held  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  act,  and  in  prudence  the  deed  should  be  so  pre- 
pared as  to  prevent  all  question.  A  confident  opinion,  however,  will 
be  found  expressed  by  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Hope  in  this  case,  that  no 
right  passes  to  the  heir  of  a  deceased  trustee,  there  being  no  pro 
indiviso  right  to  a  share  conveyed  by  the  trust-deed — that  each  of 
three  trustees  has  the  full  title  along  with  the  other  two,  and,  if  they 
die,  his  title  carries  the  whole  right  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  a 
deceased  trustee's  title  being  absorbed  by  the  title  subsisting  in  the 
survivors.  The  doctrine  delivered  by  Stair  appears  to  support  this  i.  12. 13. 
view.  He  distinguishes  between  joint  mandates  inter  vivos, — where 
the  authority,  being  given  to  all,  returns  to  the  living  mandate  upon 
the  death  of  any  one, — and  power  given  to  executors  without  mention 
of  a  quorum,  where  the  deed  is  extended  in  order  that  the  act  may 
stand,  because  power  given  by  a  defunct  in  contemplation  of  death 
cannot  return,  and  he  is  presumed  to  prefer  all  the  persons  nominated 
to  any  others.  When  the  trust  is  not  granted  to  the  heirs  of  the 
trustees  named,  it  is  stated  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  that  upon  the  13  d.  1385. 
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death  of  the  trustees  the  title  to  the  trust  property  would  be 
on  into  the  persons  of  their  heirs,  so  as  to  prevent  the  right  reyertiDg 
to  the  truster's  heir.  But  the  trustees'  heirs  would  only  hold  subjeet 
to  the  purposes  of  trust,  and  under  obligation  to  denude  wben  doly 
called  upon.  The  powers  of  the  trustees  would  not  pass  to  them  bj 
the  law  of  Scotland.^ 

The  conveyance  in  the  dispositive  clause  either  comprehends  iD 
the  granter's  lands  by  specific  description,  or  it  refers  to  separate 
conveyances  of  particular  estates  in  favour  of  the  same  trustees^  or 
it  is  a  general  conveyance  of  the  whole  heritable,  as  weU  as  of 
the  whole  moveable,  property  belonging  to  the  granter.  Even  wben 
there  is  a  special  conveyance  or  separate  dispositions,  there  should  be 
added  a  conveyance  generally  of  all  other  lands  belonging  to  Ae 
granter,  which  will  transmit  any  heritable  property  that  may  have 
been  omitted,  or  which  may  be  subsequently  acquired.  In  snpfde- 
ment  of  the  general  conveyance  of  moveable  property,  the  trustee 
are  appointed  executors,  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  confirma- 
tion de  piano.  They  are  also  appointed  tutors  and  curators  to  sodi 
of  the  granter's  children  as  may  be  underage  at  his  death,  a  nomina- 
tion attended  with  great  convenience,  since  it  provides  means  to 
recover  and  manage  any  property  which  may  accrue  to  the  childrea 
during  their  minority.f 

Declaration  of  trusty  and  purposes. — The  conveyance  is  declared 

*  WBere  a  tesUmenUiy  deed  appoints  trasteeB,  the  condition  of  rairiTorelup  it  impfifld 
on  the  principle  that  a  truster  prefers  that  any  one  of  the  trustees  nominated  should  nsaage 
the  estate  rather  than  a  judicial  factor.  So,  where  the  two  trustees  who  had  been  Doni- 
nated  bj  the  testator  accepted  and  acted,  and  one  thereafter  died,  a  petition  for  a  judical 
factor  was  refused  as  unnecessary;  Findlay,  30th  June  1855.  See  also  SeUm  t.  Sdism, 
28th  November  1855.  The  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  79,  §  164,  cootaai 
a  power  "  to  one  or  more  creditors  of  parties  deceased  to  the  amount  of  £100,  or  to  perBou 
"  having  an  interest  in  the  succession  of  such  parties,  in  the  event  of  the  deceased  havng 
"  left  no  settlement,  appointing  trustees  or  other  parties  having  power  to  manage  his  estaiCt 
"  or  part  thereof,  or  in  the  event  of  such  parties  not  accepting  or  acting,  to  apply  by  sbdb- 
'*  mary  petition  to  either  Division  of  the  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a  judicial  frcta," 
whom  the  Court  may  appoint.  The  first  appointment  under  this  clause  in  the  Statute  vis 
made  in  the  case  of  MacfarUxMy  etc,  6th  March  1857,  and  in  regard  to  the  constnictioB  of 
the  clause,  reference  is  made  to  the  observations  of  the  Judges. 

t  In  the  case  of  MackHUgin  v.  MaekiUiginf  23d  November  1855,  a  party  having  recsDeJ 
by  a  codicil  the  nomination  of  trustees  contained  in  a  trust-disposition,  previously  executed 
and  substituted  new  trustees,  but  without  dispositive  words,  the  question  aroee  whether  ^ 
deed  became  inept,  in  consequence  of  the  recal  of  the  disponees  without  a  new  dispostMo 
in  favour  of  the  new  nominees,  so  that  the  estate  fell  to  the  heir-at-law ;  the  opinions  of  tbe 
Court  were  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  trust-deed,  and  of  the  competency  of  the  aev 
trustees  making  up  a  title  directly  under  that  deed.  *'  The  requirement  of  the  law  havisg 
*'  been  satisfied  by  the  truster  inserting  in  the  original  instrument  a  good  dispositive  cUiae, 
"  subject  to  an  unqualified  power  of  altering  the  same,  and  there  being  also  a  good  ooiubs- 
**  tion  of  trustees  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  settlement  by  its  quati  delifeiy  cu 
"  death  of  the  granter,  the  Lord  Ordinary  does  not  think  that  the  validity  of  the  instrum^ 
"  at  the  latter  date  would  be  affected  by  the  circumstance  that,  during  the  interme<fiiti 
**  period,  and  while  the  trust-settlement  was  only  in  cunu  of  being  completed,  one  set  ef 
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to  be  in  trust  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  deed,  of  which  the 
first  is  usually  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  granter. 

The  trustees  are  entitled,  like  the  heir,  to  pay  primo  venienti,  if  i-  Patmkht 
they  have  not  been  interpelled  by  diligence  ;  Rankine  v.  Gairdner,  nEBm"^™* 
24th  November  1731  ;  and  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  them  to  insti-  M.  I6201. 
tute  an  action  of  multiplepoinding,  while  there  is  no  judicial  striving 
for  a  preference ;  Alison  v.  Earl  ofDundonald^s  Trustees^  26th  January  M.  I6211. 
1793.     When  the  heritable  property  is  destined  to  one  party,  and 
the  moveable  property  to  another,  and  both  of  these  are  burdened  in 
general  terms  with  payment  of  the  testator's  debts,  the  rule  of  law 
remains  undisturbed,  and  each  is  liable  for  the  debts  legally  affecting  ^   ^  o^  * 
the  estate  which  he  has  received ;  Campbell  v.  Gampbell,  1st  June  436. 

parties  had  been  substitated  for  another  as  trust-disponees.    He  knows  of  no  authority  or 
principle  for  holding  that  the  settlement  would  be  nullified  bj  such  a  proceeding  having 
"  taken  place  at  a  time  when  no  right  either  in  trust  or  otherwise  had  been  vested  in  the 
"  trustees  or  donees  originally  named,  and  when  the  dispositive  act  had  not  yet  been  com- 
"  pleted  by  delivery  of  the  instrument.    The  codicil,  being  as  much  a  part  of  the  general 
"  settlement  as  if  it  had  been  added  to  the  original  instrument  itself  before  it  was  subscribed, 
''  mast  be  read  along  with,  and  as  part  of  it.    And,  as  in  the  settlement,  when  its  parts  are 
"  thns  read  together,  there  was,  at  the  date  of  its  qtum  delivery  by  the  death  of  the  granter, 
"  ft  good  dispositive  clause  with  a  good  nomination  of  disponees,  the  defender's  objection 
**  appears  to  be  groundless  on  principle,  and  unsupported  by  authority;"  per  Lord  Cubsie- 
Bux,  Ordinary.    The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Hope  observed : — **  For  some  years  before  the 
"  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Jamieson,  I  had  occasion  to  consider  a  variety  of  cases  in  consulta- 
"  tion  with  him ;  and  we  both  held,  that,  under  such  a  deed  as  we  have  here,  and  similar 
"  clauses  in  latter  codicils,  the  trustees  subsequently  nominated  had  an  undoubted  right,  as 
"  mvch  as  if  the  original  nomination  in  the  trust-deed  had  remained  unaltered,  to  complete 
"  their  title  at  once  by  infeftment  on  the  trust-deed,  and  that  such  infeftment  was  regular, 
"  apt,  and  valid,  in  point  of  strict  conveyancing ;  and  that  the  changes  and  alterations  in 
"  the  nomination  of  trustees  had  no  effect  on  the  conveyance  in  trust,  whoever  might  be 
"  named."  ..."  The  truster  by  an  after-codicil  alters  the  trustees,  makes  a  new  set,  or 
adds  or  substitutes,  as  he  thinks  proper.    Theu,  what  is  the  effect  of  this,  the  tnist-deed 
being  declared  to  remain  valid  in  so  far  as  not  altered  ?    Why,  that  these  parties  are 
made  disponees,  and  their  names  are  substituted  for,  or  added  to,  the  original  list.    What 
"  words  he  employs  are  of  no  moment,  for  his  power  under  this  reservation,  and  equally 
*'  Mfiihout  the  reaervoHonj  is  absolute  over  an  alterable  mortis  causd  settlement.    Whether 
**  he  says,  I  nominate  so  and  so  to  be  trustees — or  I  direct  the  names  of  A.,  B.,  and  C«,  to 
stand  in  the  dispositive  clause  of  my  trust-deed,  as  if  I  had  from  the  first  therein  inserted 
them — or,  I  now  give,  grant,  and  dispone  to  A.,  B.,  and  C,  instead  of  to  D.,  £.,  and  F., 
"  as  the  future  disponees  under  my  trust-deed — or  in  whatever  form — ^the  result  is  the  same, 
**  and  either  form  is  equally  good.    Thefe  is  in  the  original  deed  a  conveyance  to  trustees 
*'  good  and  effectual,  and  without  any  mid-impediment     He  puts  into  that  conveyance,  by 
"  virtae  of  his  reserved,  or  inherent,  power  over  his  own  deed,  new  trustees  or  disponees. 
"  The  term  trustees  is  the  same  as  dv^ponees  in  such  a  case,  for  the  nomination  of  trustees 
"  onder  a  trust-disposition,  by  the  force  of  the  nomination  of  them  as  trustees,  makes  them 
trast-disponees.    Trustees  in  such  codicils  mean  trust-disponees ;  and  as  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  trust-disponees  originally,  that  remains  operative  in  favour  of  all  who  maybe 
named,  although  the  whole  named  in  the  original  deed  have  been  recalled,  and  displaced  out 
*'  of  the  trust>conveyance  as  it  originally  stood.'*    The  principle  laid  down  in  the  above 
case  is  given  effect  to  in  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  which  enacts  (§  36),  that  "  all  eodi- 
"  ciZf,  deeds  of  nomination^  decrees  of  declarator,  and  other  writings  bearing  reference  to 
"  conveyances  separately  granted,  and  naming  or  appointing  persons  to  exercise  or  enjoy 
"  the  rights  or  powers  conferred  by  such  conveyances,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  for  the 
"  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  parts  of  the  conveyances  to  which  they  separately  bear  reference." 
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1749.  A  mortis  cauad  trust-settleiuent,  with  directions  to  the  trus- 
tees to  pay  the  granter's  debts,  is  not  a  trust  for  behoof  of  creditors. 
and  a  creditor  may  obtain  the  same  preference  by  diligence  against 
the  trustees  as  executors,  which  he  could  have  done  by  diligence 

7  Bell's  App.     against  the  debtor  himself ;  Olobe  Insurance  Company  v.  Mackensk, 

296 ;  tupra,      5  th  August  1850. 

2!  Patment  op      ^he  second  purpose  is  generally  payment  of  the  expenseB  of  the 

KXPEN8IE8  OP      trust :  and  we  have — 

TRD8T  •_• 

3  objbctb  to  Thirdly,  the  objects  to  be  benefited.  The  appropriation  to  be 
BE  BENEFITED,  mado  by  the  trustees  may  either  be  inserted  in  the  trust-deed  itself, 
Separate  deed  or  in  a  separate  deed  of  appointment  or  instructions.  The  latter  plan 
2' ^''^""^       is  attended  with  convenience,  inasmuch  as  circumstances  may  arise, 

TIONS.  ,  ,  '  ■'  * 

rendering  it  necessary  to  vary  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  and,  when 
the  instructions  are  separate,  these  can  be  altered  without  disturb- 
ing the  trust-disposition.     When  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  trust- 
disposition  will  refer  to  such  purposes  as  are  contained  in  separate 
instructions  or  directions  already  executed,  or  which  shall  be  con- 
tained in  any  writing  to  be  afterwards  executed  by  the  granter.     The 
separate  instructions  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  testament,  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  reference  connecting  the  deeds,  will  be  held  as  part  of 
M.  5539;  1      the  trust-disposition  ;  WiUochv.AuchterUmyy  14th  December  1769. 
R088,  L.C.401.  rpj^^  testament  also  may  be  executed  in  England,  and  in  the  English 
form  ;  and,  although  not  probative  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  such  a 
testament,  along  with  a  trust-disposition,  is  an  effectual  settlement  of 
7  S.  454 ;  1       Scotch  heritage ;  Ker  v.  Kers  Trustees^  ?4th  February  1829 ;  Cameron 
R088,  L.  C.  404.  y  2)icA:'5  Trustees,  19th  May  1 831.*    And,  where  an  English  will  con- 
App!  106 ;  1      tained  a  revocation  of  previous  wills,  a  previous  disposition  of  Scotch 
R088,  L.C.  406.  heritable  property  was  held  not  to  be  thereby  revoked,  that  deed 
5  8. 897.  being  necessary  to  make  the  will  effectual ;  Fordyce  v.  Coddmm,  5th 

Failure  op  July  1827.  In  the  event  that  no  instructions  are  lefl,  or  that  such 
1K8TBDOT10N8.    ^g  ^^^  Yq^  shall  be  void  from  informality  or  any  other  cause,  that 

will  necessarily  render  the  trust-disposition  abortive,  and  let  in  the 
claim  of  the  heir.  Such  a  result  it  may  be  the  anxious  wish  of  the 
testator  to  prevent,  and  this  he  may  do  by  inserting  in  the  trust- 
disposition  a  provisional  statement  of  the  purposes,  to  which  he 
desires  his  property  to  be  applied,  and  declaring  that  these  purposes 
shall  take  effect,  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  no  other  or  further 
directions,  or  in  the  event  of  such  directions  proving  ineffectual  In 
this  way,  although  the  purposes  inserted  in  the  trust-disposition  may 
not  be  such  as  the  testator  ultimately  desires,  still  they  will  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  his  intention  to  exclude  the  heir. 

•  But  tlie  deed  of  instructions,  in  whatever  form,  will  not  be  effectual  to  exclude  the  faeir 
if  executed  on  deathbedi  unless  the  trust-conyejanoe  contains  a  provisioDal  Btatement  of 
purposes,  to  take  effect  in  the  event  of  the  subsequent  directions  proving  inoperative.    8ee 
22  D.  646.  Stewart  v.  Neihon,  3d  February  1860,  referred  to  in  note,  p.  697. 
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When  money  provisions  are  directed  to  be  paid,  the  time  of  vest-  Foingdateof 

▼I8ION8. 


ing  ought  to  be  specified.     In  the  Juridical  Styles  this  is  properly  ^**"''**^^"'^ 


done  by  dt^claring,  that  the  provisions  shall  not  vest  until  the  term  of 
payment,  a  result  which  in  this  case  would  not  happen  without  the 
special  provision  to  that  effect,  inasmuch  as  by  a  previous  clause  the 
provisions  are  to  bear  interest  before  the  term  of  payment,  an 
arrangement  which  is  generally  taken  as  indicating  an  intention 
that  they  should  vest  before  the  time  of  payment.  Rights  should 
also  be  given  to  the  issue  of  any  child  who  may  predecease  the  term 
of  payment. 

The  instructions  must  be  clear  and  explicit,  as  well  as  certain.    We  iHSTRucnoiis, 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  failure  of  a  mortification  for  ^^^^^^^' 
the  erection  of  an  hospital,  in  consequence  of  an  imperfect  specification  gal. 
of  regulations  by  the  testator ;  and  MaccuUooh  v.  M(iccuUoch,  28th  ^!sM®1»  ^^ 
November  1 752,  is  an  example  of  reduction  of  settlements  on  the  No.  48. 
ground  of  irrationality.     The  purposes  also  must  be  legal.     In  Strath-  ^  wa.  &  Sb. 
more  v.  Stratlimore's  Trustees ,  23d  March  1831,  the  accumulation  of   ^^' 
rents  of  heritable  property  for  thirty  years  was  allowed,  Scotch  heri- 
table property  having  been  expressly  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of.  the  Act  39  &  40  Geo.  iii.  cap.  98,  which  are  now,  however,  ex- 
tended to  such  property  by  the  Entail  Amendment  Act ;  so  that 
accumulation  is  now  incompetent  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty* 
one  years  from  the  grantor's  death.     Of  the  application  of  the  Statute 
in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  moveable  property  in  Scotland,  we 
have  an  example  in  Lawson,  etc,  {OgUvies  Trustees)  v.  Kirk-Session  s  D.  1229. 
of  Dtrndee,  18th  July  1846,  where  the  direction  was  to  accumulate 
for  one  hundred  years,  in  order  then  to  erect  an  hospital.     If  from 
informality,  uncertainty,  or  illegality,  the  purposes  shaU  fail,  then 
the  trust  is  void,  and  the  estate  will  go  to  the  heir-at-law. 

The  instructions  must  be  carefully  framed,  with  a  view  to  the 
nature  of  the  interest  which  the  parties  are  to  have,  upon  whom  the 
trust  property  is  beneficially  bestowed ;  because  the  phraseology  used 
in  the  instructions  will  determine  the  extent  of  the  right  obtained  by 
the  beneficiaries,  and  whether  it  is  an  heritable  or  moveable  estate 
in  their  persons.  The  claim  of  the  beneficiaries  is  against  the  trus-^ 
tees,  to  make  good  to  them  the  trust  estate  for  their  several  interests. 
These  interests  depend  upon  the  terms  used,  whether  giving  a  life- 
rent, or  a  fee  vesting  immediately,  but  with  a  postponed  term  of 
payment,  or  a  conditional  fee  contingent  on  certain  events,  or  a  fee 
to  become  vested  and  payable  when  funds  are  realized. 

The  nature  of  the  right  in  the  beneficiary,  again,  whether  heritable  Bbnepiciart'b 
or  moveable,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  interest  bestowed  on  blb  or  move- 
him.     If  the  trust  fund  is  moveable,  then  the  legatee's  share  is  neces-  -^b^- 
sarily  moveable  ;  but,  if  the  trust  estate  is  heritable,  the  beneficial 
interest  will  be  heritable  or  moveable  according  to  the  testator's 
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Bbhbpxciaet'8  purpose  and  instructions^  and  the  nature  of  the  demand,  which,  in 
BL^'oit  Mov'c^  terms  of  the  settlement,  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  make  upon  the 
ABut,--cotud,  trustees.  If  they  are  directed  to  convey  lands  to  him,  then  the  light 
fu^^l  c.  "  heriUble ;  Durie  v.  CouUs,  30th  November  179 J.  Here,  a  bond 
624.    '  heritably  secured  was  conveyed  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  two  parties^ 

1  Rr^V  c  ^^^^^^^  &^7  direction  to  realize  and  divide  the  amount ;  and  their 
535.  rights  were  thereby  decided  to  be  heritable.     In  Burreil  v.  Burrdlj 

11th  December  1826,  there  was  an  alternative  direction  to  pay  the 
proceeds,  or  to  denude  of  the  heritage  unconverted.  The  heritage 
being  unconverted  at  the  beneficiary's  death,  his  interest  was  held  to 
be  heritable.  But,  if  the  trustee  holds  under  an  obligation  to  account 
for  the  proceeds,  or  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money,  although  these  are 
to  come  out  of  heritable  estate,  the  claim  of  the  beneficiary  is  move- 
4  s.  279;  able ;  Angus  v.  Angns^  6th  December  1825.  Here,  the  direction  to  the 
629.*^'  ^  ^  trustees  was  to  convert  the  property  into  money,  and  to  divide  and 
pay  over  the  residue  in  certain  shares  to  the  truster's  children.  The 
share  of  a  child  was  held  to  be  moveable  ;  and  the  true  principle  was 
here  stated  by  Lord  Olbnleb,  viz.,  that,  where  a  beneficial  interest 
in  the  subject  is  constituted  in  the  party,  as  when  it  is  disponed  to 
trustees  to  hold  for  A.  in  liferent  and  R  in  fee,  the  right  of  the  fiar 
is  heritable ;  but  that,  when  the  beneficiary's  interest  is  a  claim  for 
a  share  of  the  residue,  it  is  moveable,  and  descends  to  executors.  In 
consistency  with  this  principle,  when  there  was  a  power  to  sell  for 
payment  of  legacies,  but  no  direction  to  sell,  and  the  residue  was 
declared  to  belong  to  A.,  to  whom  the  trustees  were  directed  to  dis- 
pone and  pay,  the  residue,  being  heritage,  was  held  to  be  heritable  in 
8  S.  803.  the  succession  of  A. ;  CathcaH  v.  CathcaH,  26th  May  1830.    To  same 

13  D.  81.  efiect  is  the  case  o{  Speirs  v.  Speirs,  2l8t  November  1850,  and  the 
beneficiary's  interest,  therefore,  was  held  not  liable  to  a  claim  of 
legitim  by  his  next  of  kin.*  Wlien  the  share  of  a  beneficiary  has 
been  ascertained,  and  is  invested  by  the  trustees  with  his  knowledge 
and  sanction  upon  heritable  security,  it  is  heritable  as  regards  his 
12  D.  372.  succession  ;  Williamson  v.  Paul^  15th  December  1849.  But,  as  long 
as  the  trust  continues,  it  is  fixed  by  our  practice,  that  the  rights  of 
parties  are  not  altered  by  investment  of  the  trust  funda  Where  a 
husband  was  bound  to  pay  £30,000  to  trustees  to  provide  a  jointure 

*  The  caaeB  above  referred  to  were  reviewed  by  the  Honie  of  Lords  in  decidiiig  tbe  case 
33  Jarist,  502.    of  Buchanan  v.  Angu$y  15th  May  1862.    In  this  case  the  Court  of  Sesrion  had  held  that 

the  purpose  of  the  testator  was  the  distribution  of  the  estate  as  at  his  death,  and  that,  the 
22  D.  979  power  of  sale  being  conferred  in  order  to  enable  the  trustees  to  execute  that  purpose,  the 

succession  was  moveable.    The  House  of  Lords,  however,  reversed  this  decisian,  on  the 
10  D.  1 66.  ground  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Fullektos  in  deciding  the  case  of  The  Advooate-Oengnd 

y.  BlaMwnCa  TrusteeSt  27th  November  1847,  sale  was  not  "indispensable  to  the  exe- 
**  cution  of  the  trust."  The  law  on  this  point  was  laid  down  with  great  precision  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  judgment  may  be  referred  to,  as  containing  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  regulating  cases  of  this  description. 
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to  his  wife  and  provisions  to  his  children,  instead  of  paying  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  trustees  an  heritable  bond,  and  the  fund  was  re-invested 
by  the  trustees  in  heritable  security.  Both  purposes  being  accom- 
plished, and  a  surplus  remaining  for  the  husband's  representatives, 
it  was  held  to  be  moveable,  the  husband's  position  being  that  of 
claimant  on  the  fund,  which  by  the  original  constitution  of  the  trust 
was  moveable,  and  not  altered  by  the  investment ;  MeHdam's  Tn^stees  15  D.  169. 
v.  Mrs.  MetJdam's  Trustees^  2d  December  1852. 

The  interest  of  the  beneficiary,  although  the  property  remains  Beneficiaet's 
vested  in  the  trustees,  may  be  transferred  by  him,  either  by  a  mortis  "^  ^swon- 
causd  deed,  as  in  Gordon's  Trustees  v.  Harper ^  4th  December  1821, 1  s.  185. 
or  by  assignation.    The  right  being  a  jus  crediti  merely  is  personal, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  require  a  feudal  conveyance  ;  Macdonald  and  2  S.  682. 
SeVcrig  v.  RilssM,  6th  February  1824.     Here,  we  find  the  distinction 
pointed  out  between  the  reversionary  right  of  the  grantor  of  a  trust 
inter  vivos,  and  that  of  a  beneficiary  who  had  no  previous  title.     In 
the  former  case,  which  is  usually  that  of  a  trust  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  the  trustee's  right  is  only  a  burden  upon  the  radical  title,  so 
that  the  title  of  the  truster  remains,  and  his  reversionary  interest 
could  only  be  transferred  by  a  proper  feudal  conveyance.     But  a 
beneficiary  with  no  previous  title  has  only  a  jtis  crediti,  or  right  to 
call  on  the  trustees  to  account  or  denude.*^ 

The  proper  diligence  to  attach  the  right  of  a  legatee  in  the  hands  Beneficiabt*b 
of  trustees,  even  when  the  trust  property  is  heritable,  is  not  inhibi-  ^^  arhbst- 
tion,  but  arrestment ;  Orierson  v.  Ramsay,  26th  February  1780.     Km.  769; 
a  creditor  of  the  legatee,  however,  should  raise  adjudication  in  order  ^*"^«*»  ®^* 
to  secure  his  debt  upon  the  subject,  the  litigiosity  created  by  the  suit 
affects  the  nature  of  the  diligence  suited  to  affect  the  property,  and 
the  proper  diligence  then  would  be  the  inhibition  on  the  dependence ; 
Wilson  V.  Smart,  31  st  May  1809.  F.  C. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  in  treating  of  the  marriage-contract  Instbuctioiis 
to  point  out  the  care  with  which  directions  to  execute  an  entail  ""^  ""'^"" 
must  be  expressed.    When  the  direction  is  generally  to  convey  to  the 
favoured  party  in  the  form  of  strict  entail,  containing  such  conditions 
as  the  trustees  shall  consider  necessary,  that  is  a  good  authority  to 
the  trustees  to  insert  all  the  requisite  fetters;  Stirling  v.  Stirling's  1  D.  iso. 
Trustees,  30th  November  1838.     In  obeying  the  direction  to  make  an 
entail,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  testator's  intention.    Where  he 
directed,  that  it  should  contain  all  the  conditions  and  fetters  of  a 
specified  entail,  adding,  '^  so  as  to  form  a  valid  and  effectual  entail 


*  The  Lord  CbanceUor,  speaking  of  Buch  a  jus  crediti  in  the  case  of  Buchanan  t.  Angus,  Supra,  p.  710. 
says,  that  '*  it  partakes  of  the  natnre  and  quality  of  the  subject  itself,  and  is  goremed  by 
"  the  same  rules  of  law  as  to  its  transmissibilitj  by  descent,  which  would  be  applicable  to 
*'  the  subject  to  which  it  applies." 
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'*  according  to  tlie  law  of  Scotland/'  and  after  his  death  the  specified 
entail  was  found  to  be  defective,  the  beneficiaiy  claimed  to  have  the 
lands  conveyed  to  him  in  fee-simple,  that  being  the  effect  of  the  entail 
prescribed  as  a  model.  Bat  the  Court  held  the  trustees  bound  to 
make  a  valid  and  effectual  entail ;  Oraham  v.  Lord  Lynedock's  Tru^ 
tesSy  ]5th  March  1852,  affirmed  14th  June  1855.  If  prohibitions  are 
specified  in  the  trust-deed,  and  no  discretionarj  power  given  to  the 
trustees,  the  Court  will  not  allow  any  limitations  to  be  inserted  ex- 
cepting those  which  are  so  expressed ;  Cuming's  IVtistees  v.  Cumif^f, 
10th  July  1832  ;  and,  in  Oampbell's  Trustees  v.  Campbdl,  12th  Hay 
1838,  the  testator  having  prescribed  the  substitution  of  heirs  to  be 
inserted  in  the  entail,  without  directing  heirs  whatsoever  to  be  called 
after  the  last  substitute  named,  the  Court  would  not  allow  these 
general  words  to  be  added.*  When  money  is  directed  to  be  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  entailed,  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to 
the  interest  of  the  fund  while  remaining  uninvested  after  the  period 
at  which  the  direction  might  reasonably  have  been  fulfilled  ;  Earl  of 
Stair  V.  Earl  of  Stair's  Trustees,  29th  March  1825.  Money  cannot  be 
entailed,  and  a  direction  to  invest  the  price  of  lands,  and  to  pay  the 
interest  to  the  heirs  in  their  order,  was  found  to  give  the  price  abso- 
lutely to  the  first  disponee,  without  any  benefit  or  right  of  credit  to 
the  ulterior  destinees ;  Duthie  v.  Duthisy  25th  February  1841.  The 
same  principle  is  now  applied  to  trusts  of  land,  which,  by§  47  of  the 
Entail  Amendment  Act,  cannot  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  disponees 
in  succession,  the  first  disponee  being  entitled  to  have  his  right  judi- 
cially declared  to  be  that  of  fee-simple  proprietor. 

When  money  is  directed  to  be  invested,  the  question  arises — ^What 
are  the  beneficiary's  rights  if  an  investment  is  not  immediately  found  ? 
And  it  is  now  settled  by  a  series  of  decisions,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  annual  proceeds  of  the  fund,  as  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
the  rents  from  the  testator's  death,  had  an  investment  then  been 
found.  In  Earl  of  Stair  y.Earl  of  Stair's  Trustees,  19th  June  1827, 
interest  was  allowed,  commencing  from  twelve  months  after  the  tes- 
tator's death,  that  period  being  allowed  to  collect  the  estate  and  to  pay 
debts  and  liabilities.  But,  in  Macpherson  v.  Macpherson,  11th  June 
1852,  it  was  decided,  upon  an  examination  by  Lord  St  Leonards  of 
the  English  authorities,  and  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Stair,  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  eflPect  due  to  the  testator's  intention  to  defer 


22  D. 1272. 


*  In  the  case  of  Leny  v.  Xeny,  28th  June  1860,  it  vaa  decided,  that  the  directioD  to 
entail,  to  he  effectual,  must  specify  a  certain  order  of  succession.  In  this  case  the  direction 
to  entail  was  in  these  words  :  "  That  the  said  estate,  when  purchased,  shall  he  made  over 
"  hy  a  deed  of  entail,  according  to  the  formalities  necessary  in  such  cases  in  Scotland,  to 
"  he  enjoyed  by  my  said  nephew  and  his  lawful  heirs  for  ever  ;**  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  here  no  direction  as  to  the  order  of  succession  such  as  could  fetter  the  institute.  It  wss 
further  held,  but  only  by  a  majority,  that  such  a  direction  did  not  warrant  the  exclusion  d 
heirs- portioners. 
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the  allowance  of  interest  for  any  period,  and,  therefore,  it  was  given 
from  the  testator's  death.  In  Mitchell,  etc.  (Dickson's  Trustees)  v.  Scott^  16  D.  i. 
2d  November  1853,  there  was  a  direction  that  the  interest  after  a 
liferenter's  death  should  accumulate  for  the  purchase  of  land,  the 
purchase  being  made  as  soon  as  the  trustees  should  find  it  in  their 
power.  The  Court,  holding  that  tlie  main  intention  of  the  testator 
to  benefit  the  heir  must  be  looked  to,  limited  the  accumulation  to  one 
year,  and  gave  the  interest  to  the  heir  from  the  expiration  of  a  year 
after  the  death  of  the  liferentrix.  Upon  the  same  principle  of  regard 
to  the  beneficiary's  interest,  he  must  have  the  immediate  benefit  of 
investments  so  far  as  made ;  and,  where  the  trust  had  been  executed 
excepting  in  regard  to  a  small  balance  for  which  no  suitable  invest- 
ment had  been  found,  the  trustees  were  not  allowed  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  an  entail,  but  ordained  immediately  to  convey,  reserving 
the  rights  of  all  parties  with  respect  to  the  balance  ;  Campbell  v.  16  D.  27. 
Camj^U's  Trustees,  19th  November  1862. 

Where  difierent  interests  in  liferent  and  fee  are  given  in  trust-deeds,  Effbct  op 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the  effect  of  the  trust  in  connexion  Tfoiw  of  vkot^ 
with  questions  of  vesting.     The  rules  in  such  cases  were  pointed  out  '''o- 
by  the  Lord  Justice-General  M'Neill  in  Halbert  v.  Dickson,  26th  16  D.  609. 
March  1853.     Here,  the  testator  had  directed  his  trustees  to  pay 
the  interest  of  a  share  of  residue  to  his  niece  during  her  lifetime,  and 
at  her  death  the  capital  sum  to  her  children.     The  question  arose, 
whether  there  was  here  a  vested  right  to  a  child  who  predeceased 
the  liferentrix.     It  was  decided,  that  the  fee  had  vested,  the  life- 
rentrix and  her  children  being  the  sole  parties  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited.     Circumstances  to  be  looked  to  in  such  questions  are — (1.) 
Whether  distinct  estates  of  liferent  and  fee  are  given ;  or,  what  the 
Lord  Justice-General  in  Halberlfs  case  held  tantamount  to  that,  viz., 
whether  distinct  interests  are  created  in  the  interest  and  eapital. — 
(2.)  The  existence  of  a  trust,  which  may  suspend  the  vesting,  but 
cannot  exclude  it,  and  does  not  prevent  it. — (3.)  Whether  any  ulterior 
interest  is  given  beyond  that  of  those  first  called  to  the  fee,  so  that 
the  trust  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  created  for  the  protection 
of  such  ulterior  interest.     When  there  is  no  ulterior  interest,  then, 
if  the  fiar  or  fiars  appointed  fail,  the  result  is  intestacy ;  and  that 
result  affords  the  strongest  presumption  that  vesting  was  intended. 
— (4.)  Whether  an  individual  is  the  beneficiary,  or  a  class  of  persons, 
the  latter  being  less  indicative  than  the  other  that  the  testator  in- 
tended the  bequest  should  vest.     The  authorities  mainly  looked  to  in 
the  case  of  Halbert  were  the  leading  case  of  WaMace  v.  WaUace,  28th  M.  voce 
January  1807  ;  also  the  cases  o{  Forbes  v.  Luckie,  26th  January  1838,  ^ppx.  No.  s. 
and  Ma(cwdl  v.  WyUie,  25th  May  1837.  Is  s  f  i 

It  is  common  to  exempt  provisions  granted  to  daughters  from  the 
jus  mai^iti  of  their  present  or  future  husbands.     Sometimes,  also,  the 
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Effect  of  right  of  children  is  restricted  to  the  liferent  of  the  sum  provided  to 
tiowof'tiwi^  them,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  provision  to  their  issue.  In  such 
iM,^43(mtf^  cases,  it  may  be  expedient  to  empower  the  trustees  to  emploj  a  por- 
tion of  the  amount,  if  the  legatees  should  desire  it,  in  the  purchiise 
of  an  annuity,  where  there  may  be  cause  to  apprehend,  that  by  being 
limited  to  the  interest  the  legatee's  income  will  be  unduly  limited. 
When,  notwithstanding  the  restriction  to  a  liferent,  the  legatee  is 
aUowed  to  bequeath  mortiscauadf  it  is  not  necessaxy  in  his  will  to  make 
special  reference  to  the  faculty  to  bequeath*  Such  special  reference 
is  required  by  the  Law  of  England,  but  not  with  us,  as  first  settled 
in  Hidop  v.  MaxwM's  TrusUeSy  1 1th  February  1834.  The  same  was 
held  in  Ortersan  v.  Miller,  3d  July  1852,  where  a  general  testament 
was  held  sufficient  to  give  the  liferenter's  legatee  right  to  the  life- 
rented  portion  of  the  fee. 

Powers  of  trustees, — There  is  a  general  presumption  that  the  trus- 
tees are  vested  with  the  powers  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  trust ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  without  special  authority 
they  will  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the  trust  property,  and 
perform  every  act  of  ordinary  administration.  In  Jf  utr,  etc  (Oilmcurs 
Trustees)  v.  OHmour,  23d  May  1861,  the  trust-deed  being  imperfect 
as  a  feudal  conveyance,  the  trustees  proceeded  to  make  up  their  title 
by  constitution  and  adjudication,  and,  although  the  heir  was  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  the  trust-deed,  they  were  held  entitled  to  decree  of 
constitution  instanter,  because  they  had  right  by  the  conveyance  to 
the  beneficial  possession.  Should  the  heir  obtain  reduction,  their 
title  would  then  fall  With  regard,  however,  to  the  sale  or  impigno- 
ration  of  the  trust-estate,  these  are  acts  of  absolute  dominion,  proper 
only  to  an  unlimited  proprietor,  or  those  whom  he  specially  authorizes; 
and  such  extraordinary  powers  are  not  allowed  to  be  exercised  upon 
mere  inference  of  intention,  but  must  be  conferred  either  by  express 
terms,  or  by  necessary  and  unavoidable  implication.  No  one,  how- 
ever, will  readily  purchase  lands,  or  lend  money  upon  the  security  of 
lands,  when  the  trustees  have  no  express  power  to  sell  or  borrow, 
because,  however  clear  maybe  the  necessity, and,  therefore, the  implied 
power,  it  does  not  appear  per  expressum  upon  the  face  of  the  title; 
and  even  in  the  strongest  case,  therefore,  judicial  authority  may  be 
required.  There  is  thus  a  manifest  expediency,  that  such  power 
should  be  conferred  by  express  terms. 

(1.)  Power  of  sale. — This  is  an  extraordinary  act,  amounting  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  heir,  and,  where  not  expressed,  therefore,  it  is  only 
supplied  in  circumstances  which  do  virtually  exclude  him,  and  ren- 
der the  sale  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  trust-property, 
and  the  attainment  of  the  testator's  purpose.  In  the  case  of  Trustees 
of  Moore* s  Mortification  v.  Wilson,  25th  June  1814,  trustees  were 
allowed  to  sell  the  superiority  of  lands  mortified  for  a  charity.    Here 
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the  power  was  granted  in  consideration  of  extraordinary  advantage  to 
the  charity,  the  superiority  being  in  itself  useless  to  it,  while  the  sale 
produced  a  price  of  £1000.     But,  in  Robertson  v.  AUan,  7th  March  lO  8. 438. 
1832,  the  Court  of  Session  having  upon  strong  presumption  of  inten- 
tion to  authorize  a  sale  supplied  that  power,  the  decision  was  re- 
versed 1st  September  1835,  Lord  Bkouqham  holding,  that  the  heir-  2  Sh.andMaoi. 
at-law  cannot  be  excluded  or  displaced  by  inference,  but  only  by  ^^P*  ^^^' 
plain  terms  or  necessary  implication.     Of  the  latter  an  example  is 
furnished  in  Henderson  v.  SomerviUe,  22d  June  1841,  where  power  to  3  D.  1049. 
sell  lands  not  appointed  to  be  sold  was  held  to  be  necessarily  implied, 
there  being  a  running  deficiency  of  funds,  which,  without  a  sale,  would 
have  consumed  the  trust-property.   Where  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
trust  was  payment  of  the  testator's  debts,  it  was  found  that  the  trus- 
tees had  power  to  sell,  in  order  to  implement  that  purpose,  and  the 
heir  being  entitled  to  the  residue  of  the  rents,  they  were  held  bound 
to  exercise  the  power  of  sale  at  his  suit,  so  as  to  liquidate  the  debts 
out  of  the  capital,  and  not  pay  them  at  the  heir's  expense  out  of  the 
rents ;  Oraham  v.  Grahams  Trustees,  21st  December  1850.   Upon  the  13  D.  420. 
same  principle  which  limits  the  power  of  sale  when  not  expressly 
granted,  it  is  restricted  to  the  precise  terms  used  in  conferring  it  when 
it  was  bestowed.     Where  a  husband  was  empowered  by  his  wife  to 
sell,  if  necessary  to  his  support,  he  made  a  sale  in  consideration  of 
past  kindness,  and  to  secure  a  continuance  of  care  and  attention.    The 
sale  was  reduced  as  going  beyond  the  power  ;  GoUart  v.  Gorie^  26th  15  D.  606. 
March  1853.     We  ought  to  note  in  reference  to  the  above  case  the 
danger  of  attempting  novelties  in  Conveyancing.     The  deed  was  a 
conveyance  to  a  third  party,  with  power  of  sale  reserved  to  the  hus- 
band, and,  as  the  property  was  the  wife's,  there  was  inserted  a  convey- 
ance to  the  husband  to  make  effectual  his  power  of  sale  in  the  event 
contemplated.     He  took  infeftment  to  validate  the  attempted  convey- 
ance.    The  anomalies  and  difficulties  inseparable  from  such  a  course 
would  have  been  avoided  by  a  trust 

When  the  conveyance  is  to  the  trustees  and  their  assignees,  and  a 
power  of  sale  is  given,  the  precept  of  sasine,  not  being  used  by  the 
trustees  themselves,  may  be  assigned  by  them,  so  as  effectually  to 
infeft  a  purchaser  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  trust,  which, 
according  to  the  words  of  style,  is  usually  repeated  in  the  precept ; 
Oockbum  V.  Cameron,  4th  June  J  836.  2*l^?L  'c. 

Care  should  be  bestowed  in  framing  the  power  of  sale  to  avoid  ex-  460. 
pressions  which  may  be  held  to  enjoin  a  sale.  Heritable  property 
directed  by  settlement  to  be  sold  for  trust  purposes  is  subject  to 
legacy-duty.  When  there  is  no  injunction,  but  a  power  merely,  legacy- 
duty  does  not  appear  to  be  exigible,  unless  a  sale  be  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  trust  In  Blair  v.  Blair,  14th  12  D.  97. 
November  1849,  it  was  decided,  that  a  power  of  sale  to  trustees  docs 
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not  imply  thai  the  succession  of  heritage  is  to  be  treated  as 
moveable,  if  there  be  no  direction  to  sell.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  sale  was  necessarilj  contemplated  by  the  testator,  although 
no  express  power  was  given,  notwithstanding  an  arrangement  where- 
by the  lands  were  conveyed  by  the  trustees  to  the  heir-at-law,  the 
heritable  property  was  held  liable  to  legacy-duty ;  Adtfooaie-Otne' 
red  V.  WiUiamson,  23d  December  1850.  To  the  same  effect  is 
Advocate-OenercU  v.  Smith,  1st  March  1852,  where  the  rules  and 
principles  determinining  this  point  are  stated.  This  case  was  affirmed 
on  appeal^ 

(2.)  Power  to  purchase  lands, — When  it  is  an  object  of  the  trust 
to  invest  the  trust-funds  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  it  has  been  found, 
SharpSy  1 1th  February  1823,  that  superiorities  may  be  purchased, 
but  there  was  no  opposition  in  this  case;  and,  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Oovemors  of  Catmn*s  Hospital^  29th  January  1842,  the 
Court  declined  to  authorise  a  purchase  of  feu-duties,  holding,  that, 
when  the  direction  is  to  purchase  ''lands,"  the  dominium  utile  is 
meant. 

(3.)  Power  to  borrow. — It  is  often  very  expedient,  that  trustees 
should  possess  this  power,  as,  for  instance,  when  immediate  advances 
are  required  for  the  outfit,  it  may  be,  of  children,  but  the  trust  pro- 
perty cannot  be  realized  without  a  sacrifice.  Power  to  borrow  is 
sometimes  raised  like  power  of  sale  by  necessary  implication  from  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  conducting  the  trust  without  it  But  it 
is  prudent,  and  most  desirable,  in  order  to  enable  the  trustees  and 
lenders  to  act  with  confidence,  that  a  special  power  to  borrow  and 
grant  securities  should  be  inserted,  whenever  there  is  any  probability 
that  loans  will  be  required.  In  Dewar  v.  Ross's  Trustees^  4th  De- 
cember 1792,  there  was  a  power  to  borrow  a  certain  amount,  and  a 
loan  of  a  larger  sum  was  sustained  ;  but  here  the  grantor  of  the 
trust  was  alive,  and  had  authorised  the  security  and  received  the 
money.  And,  in  Thomson  v.  M'Laohlan's  Trustees^  24th  June  1829, 
the  fact  of  there  being  no  power  to  borrow  was  one  of  the  grounds 


18  D.  636. 


*  Where  a  testator  does  not  merely  give  a  nmple  power  to  sell  the  heritable  estate,  but 
confers  upon  his  trustees  an  ample  and  absolute  discretion  whether  they  shall  sell  or  not, 
he  thereby  makes  the  character  of  his  succession  dependent  upon  the  resolution  to  which 
thej  may  come  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion ;  and  if  they,  in  exercise  of  their  powwB, 
convert  the  estate,  legacy-duty  becomes  exigible  ;  Advocate- General  ▼•  jETom^lton,  23d 
February  1856.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  here,  that,  under  the  fair  construction  (/55 
Geo.  111.  c.  184,  Sch.  Part  iii.,  there  is  a  direction  to  trustees  to  sell,  whenever  there  is  a 
direction  to  them  to  consider  as  to  a  sale,  and  to  do  what  they  tliink  best,  supposing  ahrajs 
that  a  sale  is  the  course  which  they  do  adopt. 

The  liability  to  duty  where  the  estate  is  heritable,  will  be  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the 
Succession  Duty  Act,  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  51.  By  §  18  it  is  provided  that  no  person  charged 
with  duty  under  the  Legacy  Duty  Acts,  shall  be  charged  also  with  duty  under  the  Succes- 
sion Duty  Act  in  respect  of  the  same  property.    See  also  M  29  and  30. 
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upon  which  trustees  were  subjected  personally  in  payment  of  a  pro- 
missory*note  for  £2600.* 

(4.)  Power  to  appoint  factors. — Great  inconvenience  is  frequently  Power  to 
experienced  from  the  absence  of  this  power.  Its  object  is  to  enable  ^^"'^  ^^^' 
the  trustees  to  devolve  the  management  upon  one  or  more  persons 
able  to  bestow  more  time  and  attention  upon  the  trust  affairs  than 
can  be  done  by  the  trustees  themselves.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
power  is  manifest  where  any  of  the  trustees  may  be  permanently  or 
temporarily  resident  abroad,  and  even  where  the  necessity  is  not  so 
striking,  it  must  always  be  beneficial  to  enable  trustees  under  any 
circumstances  which  may  exist  or  emerge  to  devolve  the  active  charge 
and  close  superintendence  and  management  upon  persons  who  can 
apply  to  these  the  necessary  time,  trouble,  and  experience.  The 
granter  of  the  trust  may  himself  name  a  factor,  and  the  trustees 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  supersede  the  person  so  named ;  Fulton  9  s.  442. 
V.  M^AltsteTy  15th  February  1831.  When  no  factor  is  named  in  the 
trust-deed,  and  no  power  to  employ  one  is  conferred,  the  trustees 
may  employ  one  upon  their  own  responsibility,  but  in  such  circum- 
stances they  do  not  enjoy  an  indemnity  equally  full  as  that  which  is 
usually  provided,  when  authority  to  name  factors  is  given.  In  a  case, 
therefore,  in  which  there  was  no  power  to  name  a  factor,  and  a 
bequest  was  given  to  the  trustees  as  a  remuneration  for  their  trouble, 
they  were  held  personally  liable  for  loss  sustained  through  the  failure 
of  a  factor,  although  reputed  responsible  when  appointed  ;  Sym  v.  8  S.  74i. 
Charles^  13th  May  1830.  If  the  employment  of  a  factor  be  autho- 
rized, the  trustees  may  depute  to  him  even  the  power  of  sale,  but,  if 
they  do  so,  the  authority  must  be  express,  and  not  matter  of  infer- 
ence merely,  as  in  Thomas  v.  WdUcer's  Trustees^  4th  July  1829,  where  7  S.  828. 
the  authority  was  not  to  seU,  but  to  grant  dispositions,  and  generally 
to  do  everything  which  the  trustees  could  do  themselves.  This,  two 
of  the  Judges  held  to  be  an  insufficient  power,  although  a  sale  by  the 
factor  was  sustained  on  the  ground  of  the  trustees  having  recognised 
other  sales  by  him. 

(5.)  Power  of  aesumptionjf — It  is  highly  expedient,  where  the  pur- 

*  The  Court  refiised  to  authorize  marriage-contract  trnstees  to  borrow  mouej  for  repair 
of  heritable  subjects,  no  power  to  borrow  having  been  given  in  the  marriage-contract,  with 
the  proTisions  of  which  the  Court  would  not  interfere ;  Ker,  3d  March  1855.  In  a  case  in  17  D.  565. 
which  the  whole  Judges  were  consulted,  where  it  was  stated  that,  unless  power  to  borrow 
were  granted,  the  tmst-estate  would  be  immediately  adjudged  for  calls  made  by  the  liqui- 
dators of  a  bank,  the  Court  held  that,  "  upon  the  assumption  that  the  trust-deed  does  not 
"  by  construction  or  implication  empower  trustees  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the 
"  trust-estate,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  nohUe  offidum,  to 
"  confer  such  power  on  the  trustees;'*  Kitdoehf  7th  December  1859.  The  application  in  22  D.  174. 
this  case  was  made  by  petition.  The  competency  of  the  application  in  this  form  was  not 
discussed,  but  remarks  fell  from  Lord  Dkas  tending  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  competency. 

t  This  power  is  now  supplied  by  Statute  in  all  trust-deeds  ander  which  gratuitous  24  &  25  Vict, 
trustees  are  appointed.    It  may  be  exercised  by  a  single  trustee,  where  there  is  only  one  ;  c.  84. 
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poses  of  the  trust  render  its  long  duration  probable  or  certain,  that 
the  trustees  should  be  enabled  to  recruit  their  ranks  by  assuming 
others.  This  is  done,  by  giving  them  power  to  nominate  and  assume 
such  other  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  who  shall  have 
the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  the  original  trusteea  The  title  of 
assumed  trustees  is  completed  by  deed  of  assumption,  whereby  thev 
are  formally  nominated  and  appointed,  and  the  trust  property  is  con- 
veyed by  the  original  trustees,  or  by  such  of  them  as  surviye,  and  are 
capable  to  execute  the  conveyance,  in  favour  of  themselves  and  those 
whom  they  have  assumed,  with  power  to  the  survivors  and  quorum 
as  in  an  original  trust  The  deed  of  assumption  must  contain  procn- 
ratory  and  precept,  and  the  title  will  be  completed  by  infeflment 
When  a  power  of  assumption  is  conferred,  it  may  be  exercised  ev&t 
on  deathbed  ;  Roughhead  or  Tad  v.  Hunter,  5th  March  1833 ;  but  no 
assumption  can  be  made  when  it  is  not  authorized  ;  and  whatever 
power  is  given  must  be  executed  in  strict  conformity  with  its  terma 
So,  where  the  power  was  merely  to  supply  places  in  the  trust  Yacant 
by  death  or  non-acceptance,  and  there  were  two  such  vacancies,  an 
assumption  of  three  new  trustees  was  found  void  as  to  all  the  three, 
this  being  an  excess  which  the  Court  cannot  correct ;  Feme  y.  J5atni» 
Slst  May  1834.  Sometimes  a  power  of  nomination  is  given  not  to 
the  trustees  alone,  but  to  a  party  beneficially  interested  with  their 
consent  In  Baillie  or  Dunlop,  11th  March  1835,  power  having  been 
given  to  a  beneficiary  to  name  new  trustees  with  consent  of  a  majority 
of  those  acting  for  the  time,  and  the  trustees  having  all  died,  the 
beneficiary  was  found  entitled  to  nominate  by  himself  alone 

But,  although  there  be  no  power  of  assumption,  the  trust  will  not 
be  defeated  by  the  failure  of  all  the  trustees.*  The  Court  of  Session 
by  its  nobUe  officium  will  provide  for  the  execution  of  it  In  M* Asian, 
17th  July  1841,  the  trustees  having  all  died,  the  Court  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  concerned  appointed  new  trustees.  It  is  only  the 
proprietor  himself,  however,  who  can  confide  to  another  the  absolute 
control  of  his  property  without  security ;  and  in  this  case,  accord* 
ingly,  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  Court  were  required  to  find 
caution.  A  judicial  factor  is  now  generally  appointed,  where  testa- 
mentary trustees  fail,  and  he  also  must  find  security.-)*    It  is  thus  a 


or  by  the  whole  trasteeni  or  a  qnonun  of  their  namber.  For  interpretation  of  "  gratmtoin 
"  trustees,"  and  remarlu  upon  this  Act,  see  mprOy  p.  704. 

♦  See  supra^  p.  706,  note  •. 

t  The  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1868,  $  21,  provides  a  node  of  completinfc  the  tlUe  of  a  jadi- 
cial  factor.  When  the  petition  for  authority  to  complete  a  title  to  lands  forming  part  of  tiie 
estate  under  the  factor's  management  spedBea  the  lands  to  which  a  title  is  to  be  oompletsd, 
the  warrant  is  also  to  specify  the  lands ;  and  the  warrant  la  declared  to  hare  the  eiibci  of  a 
disposition  from  the  party  whose  estate  is  under  management  to  the  judicial  factor,  on  which 
he  may  accordingly  complete  his  title  at  once,  by  recording  the  warrant  or  expeding  an 
instrument,  as  the  case  may  require.    When  the  estate  consists  of  heritable  aecoritiea,  die 
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clear  duty  to  provide  against  a  total  failure  of  trustees  deriving  their 
nomination  from  the  granter  himself,  or  under  powers  conferred  by 
him  ;  and  care  also  should  be  taken  to  obviate  such  contingencies 
as  suspend  the  operation  of  the  trust  without  permitting  a  remedy. 
See  Duncan^  23d  June  1849,  where  two  trustees  having  died,  and  the  12  D.  913. 
remaining  two  being  abroad,  the  Court  refused  to  appoint  a  judicial 
factor.^  The  advantage  of  a  timely  assumption  is  also  shown  by  the 
inconvenience  experienced  from  the  absence  of  trustees  reducing  the 
number  resident  to  less  than  a  quorum ;  Nisbet  v.  Fraser,  Slst  January  13  S.  384, 
1835.  Here,  one  of  two  accepting  trustees  went  abroad,  and  the 
other  continued  to  act  in  collecting  and  reinvesting  funds.  The 
trust-deed,  however,  contained  a  power  of  assumption,  with  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  testatrix  that  it  should  be  exercised  so  that  the 
number  of  trustees  should  never  be  less  than  three.  The  proceedings 
of  the  acting  trustee  having  been  challenged,  the  Court  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  power  of  assumption  ought  to  have  been  exercised,  and, 
holding  the  right  of  the  one  trustee  to  be  doubtful,  superseded  him 
by  appointing  a  judicial  factor. 

If  any  one  undertake  the  office  of  trustee  without  any  appointment 
or  assumption,  the  extent  of  his  powers  depends  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  trust  under  which  he  professes  to  act ;  and,  in  M^MiUan  v.  ii  D.  191. 
Armstrong,  6th  December  1848,  a  party  so  acting,  where  the  deed 
conferred  no  power  to  borrow,  was  held  personally  liable  for  the 
amount  of  a  loan  contracted,  in  so  far  as  shown  not  to  have  profited 
the  beneficiaries. 

(6.)  Power  to  compound  and  submit — This  is  another  power  essen-  Power  to  com- 
tial  to  the  satisfactory  administration  of  a  trust,  but  which  cannot  g^^^*  ^"^ 
safely  be  assumed,  if  not  expressly  conferred,  inasmuch  as  compro- 
mise and  arbitration  are  acts  proper  only  to  an  absolute  proprietor. 
They  ought  invariably,  therefore,  to  be  authorized. 

Liabilities  of  trustees. — They  are  liable  for  the  intromissions  of  Liability  for 
each  other,  unless  the  granter  of  the  trust  expressly  exempt  them.-f  "^°°  other. 

recording  the  warrant  is  to  have  the  effect  of  an  assignation  recorded  of  the  date  of  record- 
ing the  warrant.  This  was  ohviously  an  incompetent  mode  of  completing  a  title  where  the 
trustees  had  heen  infeft,  becaose  the  party  whose  estate  was  under  jadicial  management, 
haying  heen  already  divested  by  the  trustees'  infeflment,  a  second  disposition  from  him 
could  have  no  e£Eect ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Titles  Act,  1860,  §  38,  provides,  when  this  is 
the  case,  that  the  warrant  shall  have  the  e£fect  of  a  disposition  by  the  tmstee  or  former 
fiictor. 

*  In  Smith  V.  SmUh^  20th  March  1862,  a  body  of  six  trustees  having  been  reduced  to  24  D.  838. 
two,  of  whom  one  was  resident  abroad,  the  Court  appointed  a  judicial  factor,  holding  that 
a  deed  of  assumption  by  the  remaining  trustee  was  invalid,  and  refusing  to  remove  the 
absent  trustee  so  as  to  validate  the  assumption.  „ 

t  The  Act  24  &  26  Vict  c.  84,  provides  that  all  gratuitous  trusts  shall  be  held  to  include  pori^J^miI^ 
'*  a  provision  that  each  such  trustee  shall  only  be  liable  for  his  own  acts  and  intromissions,  bioks  of  go- 
"  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  acts  and  intromissious  of  co-trustees,  and  shall  not  be  liable  trustsbs,  sra 
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This  rule  is  laid  down  by  Erskine  with  regard  to  tutors  and  curaton, 
and  it  was  applied  to  a  trustee  in  M*ClymorU  v.  Hughes^  14th  Feb- 
ruaiy  1827,  where  an  accepting  trustee  was  subjected  in  payment  of 
funds  received,  not  by  himself,  but  by  a  co-trustee  The  case  of 
Kennedy  v.  Wightmant  28th  June  1827,  is  to  the  same  effect,  and 
presents  the  doctrine  in  a  clearer  illustratioa* 

We  have  already  found  an  instance  of  trustees  being  subjected  for 
loss  by  a  factor  appointed  without  authority  from  the  testator.  In 
that  case,  however,  they  had  received  by  the  settlement  a  bequest  in 
remuneration  of  their  trouble.  It  cannot  be  laid  down  as  an  inva- 
riable rule,  that  trustees  are  liable  for  fiactors  appointed  without 
authority.  In  Thomson  v.  CampbeU,  1 6th  February  1838,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  trust  not  being  manageable  without  a  factor,  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  ordinary  administration  ;  and, 
while  it  was  alleged  that  loss  might  have  been  avoided  by  their  taking 
security  from  the  factor  named,  it  was  held  a  sufficient  answer,  that 
be  was  habit  and  repute  solvent  at  the  date  of  his  appointment,  and 
that  it  is  common  in  practice  to  name  &ctors  without  taking  caution. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  amount  lost  by  the  factor  s  failure  was  not 
large  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trust,  and  there  was  no 
allegation  of  negligence. 

In  order  to  encourage  trustees  to  accept  of  the  office,  it  is  usual  m 
trust-deeds  to  insert  a  clause  of  protection,  by  which  it  is  declared, 
that  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  omissions,  errors,  or  neglect  of 
management,  or  einguli  in  aolidum,  but  that  each  shall  be  liable  for 
his  own  actual  intromissions  only ;  and  that  they  shall  not  be  liable 
for  factors  further  than  that  they  were  habit  and  repute  responsible 
at  the  time  of  appointment  The  importance  of  this  clause  is  shown 
by  its  effects  in  Dalrymple  v.  Murray,  4th  August  1784.  In  that 
case  there  were  two  factors  in  succession,  who  grossly  counteracted 
the  objects  of  the  trust  by  neglecting  to  pay  debts  and  legacies,  and 
largely  overpaying  the  residuary  legatee.  A  special  l^^tee  sued  the 
trustees  personally,  but  they  were  held  to  be  exonerated  by  the  claose 
of  indemnity.  The  case  of  Lord  Traqaairs  Trustees  v.  AnstruUiers 
Trustees,  6th  February  1835,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  Illustrations^ 
is  another  example  of  trustees  being  screened  by  the  clause  of  indem- 
nity from  liability  for  loss  resulting  from  great  negligence,  though 
each  had  received  £500  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  and  £105  to  buj  a 
hogshead  of  claret  for  their  trouble,  they  having  allowed  their  factor 

"  for  omissioDs,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed."     For  interpretation  of  "gratnitoas 
"  trustees/'  and  remarks  upon  this  Act,  see  BuprOy  p.  704. 

*  When  an  original  trustee  divests  himself  of  the  trust  and  assumes  new  trustees  in  his 
room,  the  latter  are  assumed  into  the  management  of  the  whole  trust,  and  are  bound  to  state 
iti  account  the  intromissions  of  their  predecessors,  as  well  as  their  own ;  SomerviUe*s  IVus- 
tees  V.  WemesSf  8th  December  1854.  Here,  however,  all  questions  as  to  the  liabiUtj  of  the 
assumed  trustees  for  their  predecessors*  intromissions  were  reserved. 
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to  act  without  keeping  accounts,  and  to  fail  with  more  than  £6000  in 
his  hands.   In  Oraham  v.  Hunters  Trustees,  4th  March  1831,  trustees  9  S.  543. 
were  found  not  liable  for  loss  sustained  by  their  agent's  failure  to 
search  the  records,  and  discover  a  prior  burden  affecting  lands  upon 
which  the  trust-funds  were  lent. 

The  clause  of  indemnity,  however,  does  not  exempt  from  all  respon-  Liabilitt  for 
sibilitj.    The  subscription  of  receipts  is  intromission,  and  trustees  '"TKOMiaaioHs. 
subscribing  are  personally  liable  for  the  misapplication  by  any  of 
their  number  of  the  money  so  discharged  ;  Blain  v.  Paterson,  28th  14S.  861. 
January  1836.     In  the  12th  volume  of  Dunlop's  Reports,  the  unre-  p.  209. 
ported  case  of  Gray  v.  Kennedyy  etc,,  in  1818,  is  noticed  by  Lord  MoN- 
caEiPF,  in  which  Lord  Gillibs  and  the  Court  found,  that,  where  the 
complaint  was  that  trustees  had  uplifted  trust-funds  from  an  heritable 
security,  and  lent  the  amount  on  personal  security  to  one  of  their  own 
number,  the  act  of  a  trustee,  who  had  never  touched  a  farthing  of  the 
money,  in  signing  a  discharge  of  the  heritable  security  must  be  taken 
as  an  actual  intromission  by  him  in  terms  of  the  protecting  clause. 
Trustees  are  personally  responsible,  also,  for  not  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  testator's  instructions ;  so,  where  they  resisted  a  specific 
demand  that  the  funds  should  be  invested  in  government  stock  as 
expressly  directed,  they  were  subjected  personally  in  damages  for  loss 
of  what  would  have  been  gained  by  a  rise  in  the  funds,  and  that, 
although  their  refusal  was  advised  by  counsel;  Morrison  v.  MiUer,  etc.  5  s.  322. 
(Morrison's  Trustees),  9th  February  1827  ;  and,  in  The  Bon-Accord  13  D.  295. 
Marine  Insurance  Go.  v.Souter's  Trustees,  11th  December  1850,  the 
instruction  being  to  invest  on  good  heritable  or  personal  security,  the 
purchase  of  a  redeemable  annuity  with  a  policy  of  insurance  was  held 
not  to  be  an  investment  in  terms  of  the  instructions,  and,  upon  a 
sale  of  the  bond  of  annuity  a  loss  having  been  sustained,  the  trustees 
were  held  personaUy  liable  for  it.^    They  must  make  up,  also,  from 

*  A  tnuter  at  his  death  had  his  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile  firm,  two  partners  of 
which  he  appointed  his  tmsteeSi  and  directed  them  to  invest  his  funds  in  a  certain  way  for 
the  purposes  of  the  trust.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  continued  to  employ  them  in  the  firm, 
paying  the  heneficiaries  5  per  cent,  interest.  Whenever  they  were  called  upon,  they  invested 
the  funds  as  directed,  and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  mtda  Jidea.  The  Court  held,  that  the 
heneficiaries  were  entitled  to  claim  the  profits  realized  by  the  trustees  out  of  the  employment 
of  these  fqnds,  over  and  above  the  5  per  cent,  which  they  had  paid ;  Cochrane  v.  Blacky  1st  17  D.  322. 
February  1855.  The  question  was  reserved,  whether  the  beneficiaries*  claim  was  confined 
to  the  share  of  profits  effeiring  to  the  trustees*  interest  in  the  partnership,  or  whether  the 
trustees  were  personaUy  liable  to  account  to  them  for  the  entire  profits  made  by  the  firm  out 
of  the  trust-funds. 

See  also  the  case  of  Laird  v.  Lairds  26th  June  1855,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Cochrant,  17  D.  984. 
and  illtistrates  the  great  principle,  that  no  one  applying  the  funds  of  another  for  the  purpose 
of  profit  can  himself  appropriate  the  benefiL  The  question  above  mentioned  as  reserved, 
in  Cochrane  v.  Black,  was  fully  discussed  in  a  later  stage  of  the  case,  Laird  v.  Laird,  20  D.  972. 
28th  May  1868.  The  trading  finn  in  whose  hands  the  funds  lay  consisted  of  several  partners, 
of  whom  only  one  was  a  trustee.  The  Court  held  that  he  was  liable  to  account  only  for  the 
profits  accruing  to  himself  on  the  trust-funds,  the  relation  of  the  trust  to  the  copartnery  not 
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EnmnooB       their  private  funds  whatever  trust-money  they  pay  to  a  wrong  party. 

n^^""      In  Macfarlane  v.  Donaldsim,  12th  Hay  1835,  the  share  of  a  l^;atee 

IS  a  7S6.        was  paid  to  a  party  who  had  been  appointed  her  factor  loco  tutorii, 

buty  having  failed  to  find  caution,  had  never  obtained  extract  of  his 

appointment,  without  which  he  had  no  authority  to  intromit     Upon 

his  bankruptcy  the  trustees  were  found  peisonally  liable.     So,  also,  a 

year's  interest  having  been  paid  to  the  heir,  to  which  he  was  not 

legally  entitled,  the  trustees  were  ordained  to  make  it  up  to  the 

12  D.  486.       trust  from  their  private  funds  ;  Macpherson  v.  Tytier^  19th  Januazy 

Tbustbm  nab'  1850.    Trustees  are  also  bound  to  indenmify  from  their  private  means 

ff««^npBnn' 1^^^  sustained  by  others  through  reliance  upon  their  conduct  and 

OP  malAjide     representations.    So  they  are  not  only  subject,  like  other  parties,  to 

8  8. 99!!^"       expenses  of  litigation  awarded  against  them  as  trustees,  as  in  Dtduon 

7  &  777.         V.  Sonar's  Truieea,  20th  November  1829,  and  in  Nieol  ▼.  Cameron^ 

19th  June  1829,  where  trustees  were  subjected  in  expenses  for  having 
refused  to  exhibit  the  trust-deed  to  a  party  having  an  interest ;  but 
they  will  also  be  subjected  personally  in  payment  of  expenses,  if  ihey 

8  8. 56S.  litigate  maid  fide,  as  in  Robertson  v.  Morrison  Jk  Others,  4th  Deoemb^ 

1823,  where,  there  being  no  trust-funds,  they  were  decerned  against 
individually,  because,  being  the  pursuers  of  the  action,  they  had  no 
right  to  put  the  defender  to  an  expense  which  they  could  not  reim- 
burse. Again,  an  action  of  damages  for  seduction  having  been 
defended  by  the  trustees  of  the  party  charged,  they  were  subjected 
personally  in  expenses,  because  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  would 
12  D.  845.       have  shown  them  that  the  claim  was  well  founded ;  Kay  v.  Wilson's 

Trustees,  6th  March  1850. 
Trusish  They  are  bound  to  retain  funds  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  obliga- 

poromoM^"*  tions  which  they  grant ;  Thomson  v. M*Laddan's  Trustees,  24th  June 
KEOLioBvcB.      1829.     Horo  there  was  a  promissory-note  for  £2500,  granted  when 
7  a  787.         ^)j^  |.j^g|.  fuQ  jg  ^^p3  ample,  to  a  party  who  relinquished  an  heritable 
security.    The  trust-estate  having  been  dilapidated,  the  trustees  were 
compelled  to  pay  the  nota    And,  in  fine,  notwithstanding  the  clause 
of  indemnity,  ti-ustees  are  liable  for  very  gross  negligence  and  mis- 
is  8. 870.        conduct.     In  Mayne  v.  M'Keand,  4th  June  1835,  the  husband  of  a 
legatee  having  been  employed  by  the  trustees  to  prepare  a  securi^ 
by  himself  for  the  amount  of  the  legacy  which  was  lent  to  him,  and 
loss  having  accrued  from  his  failure  to  infeft  them,  they  wel^  held 
personally  liable,  the  act  being  accounted  not  an  omission,  but  a  culp- 
4  D.  810.         able  and  unauthorized  devolution  ;  and,  in  8eton  v.  Dawson,  18th 

December  1841,  trustees  having  allowed  trust  funds  to  remain  for 

being  of  a  fidnciarj  nature,  but  simply  tliat  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  forther,  that  the  oo- 
tmsteee  were  not  liable  to  aoconnt  for  the  {HPofitB  which  had  aocmed  to  him  indiTidnaDj. 
24  D.  1041.  In  a  still  later  stage,  4th  June  1862,  the  trostee  having  died,  it  was  (bond  that  the  fiabifi^ 
oeased  with  the  death  of  the  trustee,  and  did  not  continue  until  the  separation  of  the  trasl- 
estate  from  the  partnership. 
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eight  years  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  number,  who  was  not  factor, 
whereby  loss  was  sustained,  this  was  held  to  be  culpa  UUa — ^gross 
negligence,  not  sheltered  by  the  clause  of  indemnity.  In  Ross  y.  13  D.  44. 
Allan's  TrusteeSy  13th  November  1850,  trustees  having  lent  tempo- 
rarily to  a  husband  part  of  a  fund  expressly  exempted  from  his  jits 
mariti  and  right  of  administration,  and  declared  not  affectable  by  his 
creditors,  and  having  taken  no  other  security  than  his  bill,  which  they 
neglected  to  recover  when  it  became  due,  and  the  husband  having 
after  eight  years  become  bankrupt,  the  trustees  who  granted  the  loan 
were  held  liable  personally  for  the  amount  at  the  suit  of  a  co-trustee, 
not  a  party  to  the  transaction. 

The  trust-disposition  contains  a  reserved  power  to  alter,  revoke,  Rbbkrved 
and  annul.    The  importance  of  this  in  giving  effect  to  deathbed  deeds  ^^^ 
made  under  the  reserved  power,  we  have  already  pointed  out     There 
is  also  a  reservation  of  the  grantor's  liferent,  which,  according  to  the 
rules  respecting  the  delivery  of  deeds,  would  exempt  the  mortis  causd 
disposition  from  the  necessity  of  delivery.     But,  in  order  entirely  to 
exclude  all  objection  on  that  ground,  there  is  universally  inserted  a  RKtwRVATioif 
clause  dispensing  with  delivery,  and  declaring  the  deed  effectual  ^™eot"  akd 
though  found  lying  by  the  grantor  undelivered  at  his  death.  dhpsksatioh 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  clauses  for  completing  u^vehy* 
the  feudal  transmission.     These  will,  of  course,  be  inserted,  when  it 
is  intended  to  enable  the  trustees  to  obtain  a  feudal  title  by  warrant 
from  the  testator.     If  there  be  procuratory  and  precept,  we  have  8apra,  pp.  662, 
already  seen,  that  these  will  furnish  the  means  of  infeftment,  even  in  ^^' 
lands  generally  conveyed  without  special  description,  by  producing  the 
sasines  of  the  deceased  along  with  the  trust-disposition  to  the  notary. 

[Where  a  special  deBcription  of  the  subjects  is  contained  in  the  trust-  Complktion  or 
disposition,  and  the  granter  was  vested,  the  title  of  the  trustees  may  now  be  u*d1mT^tle8* 
completed  by  recording  in  the  register  of  sasines  the  trust-deed  with  a  warrant  to  Lakd  Act. 
of  registration  on  behalf  of  the  tmstees,  the  names  of  those  who  do  not  accept 
being,  of  course,  omitted  from  the  warrant ;  or  if  it  is  not  desired  to  record 
the  whole  deed,  the  trustees  may  be  vested  by  ezpeding  and  recording  a 
notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of  schedule  B,  setting  forth  the  parts  of  the 
deed  by  which  the  lands  are  conveyed  in  trust.   If  the  truster  was  not  vested, 
the  instrument  will  first  set  forth  the  conveyance  by  the  person  last  infefl, 
and  then  the  first  deed  and  other  connecting  titles,  if  any. 

Where  the  trust-deed  contains  a  general  conveyance,  the  title  of  the  trustees 
will  be  completed  by  expeding  and  recording  a  notarial  instrument  in  the 
form  of  schedule  H.  This  instrument ^rs^  sets  forth  the  deed  or  instrument 
by  which  the  truster  was  infeft  in  the  lands;  and,  second^  narrates  the 
clause  of  general  conveyance  in  the  trust-deed.  Upon  the  instrument  being 
recorded,  the  general  disponee  is  declared  to  be  in  all  respects  in  the  same 
pwition  as  if  a  disposition  had  been  executed  by  the  granter  of  the  general 
conveyance  in  favour  of  the  party  expeding  the  notarial  instrument,  with 
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Suproy  p.  718. 
1GD.866. 


9  D.  1297. 


14  S.  1112. 

ir,  D.  so?. 

10  D.  941. 

Acceptance 
mot  presumed. 


sncb  manner  of  holding  as  ia  expressed  in  the  general  conveyance ;  and  if  no 
manner  of  holding  be  expressed,  then  to  be  held  a  me  vel  de  tne^  where  the 
investiture  contains  no  prohibition  against  alternative  holding,  and  a  me  only 
where  it  contains  snch  prohibition,  and  as  if  that  disposition  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  instrument  of  sasine  recorded  at  the  date  of  recording  the  nota- 
rial instrument.] 

In  order  to  render  the  trust  effectual  after  the  granter's  death,  the 
trustees  or  a  sufficient  number  of  tbem  must  accept,  and,  in  order  to 
vest  them  feudally  with  the  heritable  property,  tbey  must  be  infefL 
Even  if  all  the  trustees  should  decline  the  office,  that  will  not  make 
the  trust  void.*  Their  appointment  was  instrumental  onlj  to  the 
attainment  of  the  granter's  wiU,  and,  if  his  intention  can  be  fulfilled, 
notwithstanding  their  declinature,  the  Court  will  provide  tlie  means 
of  executing  it;  Campbell  v.  Lord  Monsie,  26th  June  1752.  We 
have  already  had  an  example  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  Court, 
where  all  concerned  concurred.  In  Tavey  v.  Tennent,  11th  March 
1854,  a  trustee  named  Hne  qud  non  in  a  marriage  contract  having 
refused  to  act,  the  Court  gave  decree  declaring  that  the  nomination 
had  fallen,  and  authorizing  the  parties  to  the  contract  to  appoint  new 
trustees  with  the  same  powers.  The  surviving  trustees  originally 
named,  and  the  children  of  the  marriage,  were  made  parties  to  the 
action,  and  the  judgment  was  given  in  respect  of  a  previous  decision 
to  the  same  effect;  Lindsay  v.  Lindsay^  19th  June  1847.  If  the 
parties  are  not  agreed,  or  if,  from  absence  of  the  trustees,  or  their  in- 
capacity, or  malversation,  the  trust  has  become  inoperative,  the  Court 
will  not  appoint  new  trustees,  but  they  nominate  a  judicial  factor. 
See  the  cases  of  Harvey  or  Lacy  v.  Lacy,  7th  July  1836  ;  Fraser  or 
StoU,  11th  March  1854 ;  Watt,  13th  June  1854.t 

A  trustee's  acceptance  is  not  presumed  without  his  authoritj  or 
acquiescence,  and  he  is  not,  therefore,  committed  by  the  passing  of 


18  D.  132. 


18  D. 624. 


18  D.  998. 


*  See  gupra,  p.  706,  note,  and  Statute  referred  to. 

t  Special  powers  were  granted  to  a  judicial  factor  to  make  up  titles  and  to  sell  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  a  lapsed  trust,  under  which  the  trustees  had  full  powers 
of  sale  conferred  upon  them  ;  Morison  t.  Wedderapoon,  Ist  December  1855.  A  title  in  bis 
own  person  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  factor  loco  tutoris  to  conyey  heritage  be- 
longing to  his  ward,  because  he,  as  guardian,  comes  in  place  of  the  ward,  and  exercises  the 
will  or  consent  of  the  ward.  So  in  Scott,  21st  February  1856,  power  was  given  to  a  amOor 
bonis  to  convey  his  ward*s  estate,  though  the  feudal  title  had  been  completed  in  the  ward^s 
person.  But  there  is  a  distinction  between  such  a  case  and  that  of  a  judicial  factor  upon  a 
trust-estate,  where  the  trust  has  lapsed  through  the  failure  of  the  trustees.  Here,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  title  be  made  up  in  the  person  of  the  judicial  factor  to  enable  him  to  grant 
a  conveyance,  for  there  is  no  waxd  in  whose  person  the  title  could  be  made  up.  The  title 
is  in  abeyance,  and  the  judicial  factbr  must  be  authorized  to  make  up  a  title  in  his  own  per* 
son,  in  order  to  adminipter  the  trust,  whereupon  he  occupies  the  place  of  proprietor  as  the 
trustees  would  have  done.  So,  a  judicial  factor,  who  was  appointed  on  a  lapsed  trust, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  heritage,  was  authorised  by  the  Court  to  make  up  titles  in  his 
own  person  in  order  to  enable  him  to  manage  and  sell  the  estate,  in  MeiJde,  4th  Jose 
1856,  as  to  mode  of  completing  title.    See  tuprOf  p.  718. 
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infeftment  in  his  favour,  if  not  sanctioned  or  homologated  by  him- 
self.* 

After  acceptance  the  general  rule  is,  that  a  trustee  cannot  with-  Poweh  to 
draw,  unless  he  is  empowered  by  the  trust-deed  to  resign.f    In  the  '^'o^'- 
Juridical  Styles  there  is  the  form  of  a  provision  for  discharging  trus-  2. 450,  sa  Edn. 
tees  who  wish  to  retire,  and  the  representatives  of  deceased  trustees  ; 
but  the  expediency  of  such  a  provision  is  not  clear.     It  is  generally 
better,  that,  when  difficulties  approach,  men  should  feel  themselves 
forced  to  encounter  and  overcome  them,  than  that  they  should 
be  enabled  to  fly  from  them ;  and  the  necessity  of  going  through 
with  the  matter  presumes  deliberation  and  resolute  purpose  before 
acceptance.     Of  the  general  rule  there  is  an  example  in  Carstairs,  2  llailoR,  678. 
20th  January  1766.     Here  three  trustees  petitioned  the  Court,  on 
account  of  their  age  and  infirmity,  and  ignorance  of  business,  to 
name  other  trustees  or  a  factor ;  but  the  Court  refused,  the  Lord 
President  observing,  that  trustees  must  not  imagine  that,  whenever 
they  are  tired  of  their  office,  they  can  slip  their  necks  out  of  the 
collar,  and  leave  the  matter  to  be  extricated  by  the  Court.     Another 
instance  of  a  trustee  not  permitted  to  withdraw  after  acceptance  will 
be  found  in  Logan  v.  MeiklejiJm,  26th  May  1843 ;  and,  in  Gordon,  2d  5  D.  1066. 
June  J  854,  it  was  held  incompetent  for  the  Court  to  exoner  trustees,  ^^  ^*  ^** 
and  doubtful,  whether  resignation  could  be  allowed  without  intimation 
to  all  the  beneficiaries,  as  well  as  to  the  co-trustees.     While  this  is 
the  general  rule,  and  what  ought  to  be  counted  on  by  any  one  accept- 
ing a  trust,  it  is  subject  to  exceptions,  and  the  Court  will  relax  it 
where  strong  reasons  are  shown,  as  absence  and  bad  health,  accom- 
panied by  the  consent  of  all  concerned,  upon  which  grounds  a  trus- 
tee's resignation  was  approved  of  in  HUl  v.  MitcheU,  etc,  (Hill's  Trus-  9  D.  239. 
tees\  9th  December  1846. 

Accepting  trustees,  who  are  also  tutors  and  curators,  must  make 
inventory  of  a  pupil's  effects,  under  the  penalty  of  accounting  upon 
the  penal  terms  prescribed  by  the  Act  1672,  cap.  2;  MoUison  v.  i^S.  237. 
Murray,  19  th  December  1833. 

When  a  trustee  accepts,  there  is  implied  an  agreement  that  he  will  A  trustee 
submit  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.   He  can,  therefore,  be  compelled  peopek  acts^ 
to  concur  in  all  lawful  and  necessary  acts  of  administration  which  «^  administea- 

TION. 

cannot  be  done  without  him,  as  in  uplifting  trust-funds ;  Lord  Lyne-  5  §353 . 
dock  V.  Ouckterlmy,  16th  February  1827,  affirmed  7th  July  1830.     In  4  Wii.  &  Sh. 

App.  148. 

*  Acceptance  will  not  be  inferred,  or  liability  for  loss  of  tmst-funds  iocorred,  by  mere 
knowledge  of  tbe  existence  of  the  trasi-deed,  attending  the  first  meeting  of  trustees,  and 
writing  the  minntes,  but  expressly  declining  "  to  give  any  opinion  or  vote,  or  to  incur  any 
''  responsibility ;"  MUcheU  ▼.  Davidson,  20th  December  1855.  18  D.  281. 

t  The  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  84,  provides,  that  all  tmsts  nnder  which  gratuitous  trustees  2I  &  22  Vict, 
are  nominated  shall  be  held  to  include  a  provision,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed,  to  the  c.  56,  §  G.' 
following  effect :  "  Power  to  any  trustee  so  nominated  to  resign  the  office  of  trustee."    For 
interpretation  of  "gratuitous  trustees,"  and  remarks  on  this  Act,  see  wpra,  p^  704,  note. 
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BAVEBOrrcY 

or  TSOVTBR. 

10  8.  681. 


%  D.  91T. 


11  B.  60.  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  case,  20th  November  1832,  the  leciuant 
trustee  was  found  liable  in  loss  of  interest  sustained  through  his  refusal 
to  act  The  Court  will  interfere  also  for  the  security  of  the  trust-estate, 
when  there  is  risk  from  the  bankruptcy  of  trustees.  In  SmUk,  15th 
May  1832,  a  sole  trustee  haying  become  bankrupt  was  interdicted 
from  intromitting,  a  factor  appointed,  and  the  trustee  ordained  to  om- 
vey  the  trust  property  to  him ;  and,  in  Barry  y.  Thorbum,  1 1th  Hareh 
1847,  two  of  three  trustees  haying  become  insolvent,  and  the  circum- 
stances being  such  as  were  calculated  to  excite  dbtrust,  the  Court 
ordered  them  to  find  caution,  and,  upon  their  failure  to  do  so,  seques- 
trated the  trust-estate,  and  appointed  a  judicial  factor. 

In  other  circumstances  of  difficulty,  the  Court  has  interfered  to 
provide  a  remedy.  In  Fraser^  1st  March  1837,  the  nomination  was 
of  three  trustees  and  the  survivors  and  survivor;  one  died,  and  another 
haying  become  insane,  the  third  applied  to  the  Court  for  full  powers 
to  bring  the  trust  to  a  conclusion  by  paying  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 

Supra,  p.  718.  Authority  was  granted  accordingly,  but  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Mao- 

aslan,  upon  caution  being  found. 


15  8.692. 


Tbbmimatioh 
OP  Tm  TBUar. 


Robertaon'f 
App.  47. 

Beirs  Sto 
Caaei,  538. 

15  S.  1157. 

9  D.  1201. 

13  D.  240. 


7  Beiri  App. 
143. 


16  D.  667. 
19  D.  293. 

19  D.  362. 


Termination  of  TnuL — When  the  testator's  purposes  are  accom- 
plished, the  trust  is  brought  to  an  end  by  transferring  the  property  to 
those  beneficially  entitled,  and  by  their  granting,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
discharge  and  exoneration  in  favourof  the  trusteea  The  trustees  must 
account  at  the  suit  of  the  fiar  of  the  trust-property  and  his  representa- 
tives ;  Home  v.  Home^  27th  Hay  1712  ;  and,  when  the  fiar's  right  is 
complete,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  bar  to  a  conveyance  in  his  &vour, 
the  trustees  aro  bound  to  denude  ;  AUan  v.  M'Rae,  25th  May  1 79 1.  It 
was  so  found,  where  all  interested  were  eui  jnurie  ;  Craigies  v.  Qordon^ 
17th  June  1837;  Annandde  v.  Macniven^  June  1847;  L'Amy  v. 
Neileon'e  Trustees^  5th  December  1850.  But  such  an  arrangement 
must  be  consistent  with  the  testator^s  intention.  When  the  terms 
used  by  him  are  distinct  and  positive,  conjecture  and  inference  are 
excluded  ;  and,  where  the  interest  of  a  sum  was  given  to  the  children 
of  A.,  and  the  principal  at  the  first  term  after  his  death,  the  residue 
being  payable,  after  completion  of  the  purposes,  to  the  testators 
nearest  relations  then  alive,  the  children  having  discharged  the  l^acy, 
A.  claimed  the  trust-funds  as  the  nearest  relation  alive  But  the 
Court  held  that  this  claim  could  not  arise  till  after  his  death  ;  8oM 
V.  ScoU,  14th  August  1850.* 

*  See  remArki  of  Lord  Juitice-CleT^  Hon  in  Freltty  t.  NaMgging,  2d  March  1S54  ;  and 
reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  caae  of  BaldergUm  t.  /Vitton,  SSd  January  1867,  where 
a  trast,  the  whole  other  porpoeee  of  which  were  ftilfiUed,  was  kept  np  in  order  to  aeoure  the 
liferent  of  the  estate  to  the  tnuter's  daughter,  ezclotiTe  of  the  jmc  mariU  of  her  hnshand, 
although  it  was  also  found  that  the  fee  was  Tested  in  her ;  and  to  the  case  of  Fomiu  t. 
FouUs,  3d  Fehruarf  1867,  where  it  was  held  that  tmstees  who  were  directed,  on  te  ter- 
mination 6[  a  liferent,  to  divide  the  residue  among  the  truster*s  three  sons  equally,  tbe 
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Trust-deeds  generallj  substitute  to  the  last  survivor  of  the  trustees  ScBsnTcmoH 
his  heir-at-law,  who  may,  accordingly,  make  up  a  title  tQ  the  property,  ^l  ^^^^^^ 
and  execute  the  trust.    Should  no  such  provision  be  made,  or  should  tbubtsb. 
it  be  unavailing  at  the  time  from  the  pupilage  of  the  trustee's  heir, 
or  other  cause,  then,  if  every  other  purpose  of  the  trust  has  been 
accomplished,  the  Court  will,  at  the  suit  of  the  residuary  legatee,  Dbclaratobt 
declare  the  trust  at  an  end,  and  grant  adjudication  in  his  favour,  and  ^i><'ui>icATioir 
warrant  for  vesting  him  in  the  trust-property ;  DalzM  v.  Henderson  bbvbfioiabt. 
afwl  DcUzid,  11th  March  1756 ;  Drummond  v.  Mackenzie^  30th  June  M.  16204 ; 
1 758.     Here,  the  party  having  the  beneficial  interest  was  authorized  324^  ^'  ^* 
to  raise  an  action  of  declarator  and  adjudication,  calling  every  party  m.  I6206- 
who  should  appear  to  have  an  interest,  in  order  that  the  subject  might  ^  ^<^>  ^  ^• 
be  adjudged  to  him  to  make  the  trust  purposes  effectual. 

The  Oeneral  Diepositian. — This  form  of  settlement  is  very  concise,  GnrsBAL  dib- 
containing  merely  a  general  conveyance  of  all  property,  heritable  and  «*rno»»-— 
moveable,  to  the  intended  disponee,  under  burden  of  the  grantor's 
debts,  with  an  obligation  to  infeft,  and  to  grant  all  supplementary 
deeds  necessary — a  nomination  of  the  disponee  as  executor — and  a 
reservation  of  the  grantor's  liferent,  with  power  to  alter,  and  dispen- 
sation with  delivery.  The  examination  already  made  of  the  different 
forms  of  settlements  renders  it  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  this. 
II  is  effectual  to  attain  the  grantor's  purpose,  not  as  an  instrument  of 
complete  feudal  transmission,  but  as  a  conveyance  of  the  right,  to  be 
made  complete  by  adjudication  in  implement* 

There  is  a  striking  example  of  the  operation  of  a  general  disposi- 
tion in  the  case  of  Steele  v.  Young,  23d  January  1823.  Here,  there  2  S.  U6. 
was  a  special  disposition  by  a  parent  in  such  terms  as  not  to  give  a 
fee  to  his  two  daughters.  Assuming,  however,  that  they  were  fiars, 
they  made  up  no  title,  relying  on  the  infeftment  which  the  father  had 
expede,  and,  upon  the  death  of  one  of  them,  the  survivor,  having  en- 
tered as  heir  to  her  sister,  disponed  to  a  purchaser.  After  her  death 
the  next  heir  served  to  the  father,  and  challenged  the  purchaser's 
right  as  flowing  a  non  hdbente  potestatem  ;  and  he  would  have  pre- 
vailed, but  that,  beside  the  special  disposition,  the  deed  contained  a 
general  conveyance  to  the  daughters  of  all  their  father's  heritable  pro- 
perty in  such  terms  as  to  give  them  a  right  of  fee,  and  this  right  hav- 
ing been  assigned  to  the  purchaser  by  the  terms  of  his  conveyance"  with 
*'  all  right,"  etc.,  he  was  entitled  to  sue  the  heir-at-law  to  enter  and  con- 
vey ;  the  maxim  applying : — Fruetra  petis  qaod  mox  es  reetUuturus. 

■hare  of  aoy  son  predeceasing  the  troster  and  the  liftrenter  to  go  to  hiB  ittue,  or  failing 
iMiie,  to  the  surviving  son  or  sons,  were  bound,  on  the  liferenter  executing  a  rennnciation 
of  the  liferent,  to  convey  the  whole  estate  to  the  snrviying  son,  the  other  two  having  died 
nnmarried. 
*  For  the  method  of  completing  the  title  of  a  general  disponee,  see  ntpra,  p.  728. 
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The  general  disposition,  howeyer,  is  a  complete  transference  to  this 
extent,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  general  service,  and  will,  therefoie, 
transmit  personal  rights  to  heritable  subjects,  such  as  bonds  aedud- 
ing  executors ;  Orant  v.  Orant^  July  1718.  It  is^  therefore,  effectual, 
and  so  held  in  practice,  to  transfer  right  to  unexecuted  procuratories 
and  precepts.  An  example  of  this  important  practical  rule  is  pre- 
sented in  Melvin  v.  Dakers^  17  th  June  1843. 

As  the  general  disposition  includes  the  moveable  estate,  we  maj 

poHEE  RBQuiBBfl  rcmark  here,  that  it  forms  a  complete  title  to  the  deceased's  moveable 
effects  which  were  in  his  possession,  but  the  general  disponee  requires 

M.  14377.  confirmation  as  a  title  to  recover  from  other  parties,  Riohardaon  v. 
Shiells,  1 9th  Februaiy  1 784  Here  an  executor  creditor  confirmed 
was  held  to  have  a  right  to  a  bond  owing  to  the  deceased  in  prefo*- 
ence  to  a  general  disponee ;  and  adjudication  obtained  by  a  general 
disponee  is  void,  unless  his  title  be  previously  completed  by  oonfir- 

M.  14383.        mation ;  ArbuUinot  v.  Cochbwn^  27th  November  1789. 


M.  14377. 


5  D.  1217 ; 
2  RosB,  L.  C. 
424. 

Oehrral  dih* 


Irtroddctory 

BBUABKB. 


3.  TheEntaH 

Entails  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  was  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  system.  The  object  being  to  perpetuate  estates  in  the 
same  families,  the  purpose  of  the  entail  is  to  determine,  throughout 
the  future  succession,  what  particular  person  shall  be  the  proprietor 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  so  to  limit  his  powers  of  disposal 
and  administration,  as  to  prevent  alienation  or  mortgage  of  the  estate 
during  the  successive  generationa  Thus,  by  the  limitation  of  the 
succession  to  one  heir,  the  estate  is  preserved  from  dispersion  by  being 
divided,  and  it  is  secured  against  dilapidation  and  alienation  by  the 
fetters  imposed  upon  every  succeeding  proprietor.  This  restraint  upon 
property  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  who  were  entitled,  through  the 
medium  of  Jideicoinmissa,  to  limit  the  succession  to  a  fixed  series  of 
heirs  through  four  generations.  The  same  practice,  from  its  natural 
coincidence  with  the  principle  of  the  feudal  system,  obtained  a  foot- 
ing, under  various  modifications,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
In  England,  the  law  of  entail  assumed  very  nearly  its  present  form 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  vn.  and  Heniy  vm.  The  practical 
effect  as  regards  the  power  of  making  an  entail  in  England  is,  that 
a  proprietor  may  entail  his  estate  upon  such  heirs  as  are  in  existence 
when  the  deed  is  executed,  or  until  the  first  unborn  heir  of  entail 
shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  state  of  the  law  has  been 
Smith's  Wealth  characterized  as  attaining  the  most  desirable  medium,  '*  by  giving 
of  NationB,  iy.    tt  ^^  ^^^^  individual  that  degree  of  power  over  the  disposal  of  his 

"  property,  which  is  necessary  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of  ac- 
"  cumulating  a  fortune ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  takes  from  him 
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^*  the  power  of  naming  an  indefinite  series  of  heirs,  and  of  fixing  the 
"  conditions  under  which  his  propert^^  shall  be  always  enjoyed/'  In 
Scotland,  although  attempts  were  made  to  subject  estates  to  the 
fetters  of  entail  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  private  act  merely  of  the 
grantor,  it  is  agreed  by  our  best  lawyers,  that  they  are  entirely 
founded  upon  Statute,  and  had  no  sufficient  authority  until  the  Act 
1685,  cap.  22,  was  passed  to  give  them  a  legal  sanction.  We  shall  1685,  c.  22. 
have  ample  occasion  to  observe  that  this  is  a  species  of  settlement, 
which,  while  extensively  practised,  has  always  been  regarded  by 
philosophical  writers  with  disfavour,  and  has  been  subjected,  in  the 
Ck>urts  of  Law,  to  rules  of  severe  criticism,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  property,  wherever  the  fetters  imposed  betray  the  slightest 
defect.  These  are  the  sentiments,  combined  with  the  inconveniences 
experienced  by  the  families  of  those  whose  properties  are  thus  fet- 
tered, which  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  recent  Statute  for 
amending  the  law  of  entail,  by  which  Statute  the  power  of  entailing  for 
the  future  has  been  restricted  to  a  nearer  conformity  with  the  English 
system,  supposed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  nearly  attained  perfection. 

The  word  Entail^  or  Tailzie^  is  derived  from  the  French  "  tailler/' 
to  cut,  and  it  expresses  an  act  or  deed  by  which  the  legal  line  of  suc- 
cession to  a  property  is  cut  ofi^,  and  an  arbitary  series  of  heirs  fixed 
to  take  the  inheritance  in  their  order  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heirs 
at  law.  The  term  has  thus  a  wide  application,  and  is  used  by  Mr. 
Erskine  as  descriptive  of  all  deeds  which  alter  the  legal  order  of  suc- 
cession.    These  he  divides  into  three  classes : — 

(1.)  Simple  destinationSj  i.e,y  deeds  which  contain  merely  a  series  Simple  deoti. 
of  heirs  without  any  prohibition  against  altering  it.     So  long  as  a  ^^'^omb. 
simple  destination  is  not  altered  it  receives  effect,  but  any  heir  may 
alter  it  gratuitously,  and  the  heirs  substituted  to  him  have  no  power 
or  means  of  interference  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  right. 

(2.)  Entails  nrith  prohibitions. — The  next  class  of  entails  comprc-  Ehtails  with 
hends  deeds  which  contain  not  only  a  particular  order  of  succession,  PROHra^TioHs.- 
but  prohibitions  designed  to  preserve  the  estate  to  the  heirs  so  called. 
For  this  purpose  the  deed  provides,  that  the  heir  in  possession  shall 
do  nothing  to  alter  or  innovate  the  order  of  succession.  That  is 
sometimes  the  only  prohibition ;  but  there  may  be  added  prohibi- 
tions against  alienating  the  property,  and  contracting  debt  upon  it. 
These  are  called  entails  with  prohibitions,  and  they  were  sufficient 
to  protect  the  heirs-substitutes  against  the  gratuitous  acts  of  the 
heir  in  possession.  He  might  sell  for  a  price,  because  there  was  no 
irritant  or  resolutive  clause,  or  he  might  grant  a  valid  security  for 
money  truly  lent  to  him  ;  but  he  could  not  gratuitously,  and  without 
an  onerous  cause,  change  the  order  of  succession,  or  dispone,  or  burden 
with  debt 
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The  entail,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  disposition  with  prohibitions^ 
as  it  protected  the  heirs-substitutes  against  the  gratuitous  acts  of  the 
heir  in  possession,  so  it  conferred  upon  the  substitutes  the  charscter 
of  creditors,  which  entitled  them  to  reduce  deeds  gianted  gratuitouslj 
to  their  prejudice  under  the  Act  1681,  cap.  1&    In  the  case  oiEarl  ^ 
CaUander  v.  Lord  John  HamiUon^  Ist  December  1686,  it  was  decided, 
that  a  prohibition,  though  not  guarded  by  an  irritancy,  was  sufficient 
to  reduce  gratuitous  or  voluntary  deeds,  not  depending  on  previooi 
onerous  causes.     This  doctrine  underwent  carefsl  investigation,  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  in  the  case  of  Carrids  ▼. 
Buchanan^  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  cite.     The  i»o- 
hibition,  however,  was  effectual  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
expressly  designed  ;  and  a  prohibition  of  one  act  was  not  extended  so 
as  to  prevent  another     Therefore,  lands  destined  to  Anne  Irving  and 
a  substitute,  with  a  prohibition  as  to  her  power  of  sale,  but  none 
against  her  changing  the  succession,  were  held  to  be  validly  disposed 
of  by  her  mortis  cauad  disposition  altering  the  order  of  succession ; 
Mawwelly  etc,  v.  Grocte,  7th  June  1822.    The  successive  heirs  being 
also  the  fiars  of  the  property,  they  might,  accordingly,  as  already 
stated,  burden  it  with  debt,  or  alienate  it  for  an  onerous  cause,  so  as 
to  terminate  their  own  right,  and  defeat  that  of  all  the  subsequ^it 
heirs ;  Young  v.  Bothwdls,  7th  December  1 705.    The  principle  is,  that 
a  mere  prohibition'  against  selling  or  altering  the  succession  only  im- 
posed a  personal  obligation  upon  the  heir,  and  had  no  effect  against 
creditors  or  purchasers^  because  it  was  not  directed  against  them, 
either  directly,  or  by  striking  against  the  title  which  they  acquired, 
or  against  that  of  the  seller  from  whom  they  acquired  it    So  entirely 
did  the  heir  in  possession  under  a  disposition  with  prohibitions  pos- 
sess the  powers  of  fiar,  that  the  substitutes  could  not  protect  them- 
selves by  inhibition  against  his  onerous  deeds,  such  deeds  being 
effectual  even  when  granted  ailer  the  inhibition  was  used,  because, 
by  the  terms  of  the  title,  the  heir  in  possession  is  fiar,  and,  alienation 
not  being  precluded  by  effectual  conditions,  no  diligence  could  supply 
that  defect ;  Bryson  v.  Chapman  A  Barrie,  22d  January  1760. 

These  were  the  rules  before  the  Entail  Amendment  Act ;  and  ss 
that  Statute  is  now  held  to  control  entails  of  this  modified  description, 
none  of  the  prohibitions  are  valid  and  effectual  under  the  Act  1685, 
and  the  estate  is  therefore  held,  under  the  forty-third  section  of  tbe 
recent  Statute,  to  be  a  fee-simple  estate  in  the  person  of  the  heir  in 
possession,  and  subject  to  his  deeds  and  debts ;  Ferguson  v.  Fergiuon, 
etc,  18th  November  1862.  An  entail  was  here  held  inoperative  in 
terms  of  that  section,  because  the  irritant  clause  did  not  refer  to  the 
prohibition  to  alter  the  order  of  succession.  It  was  pleaded  that  this 
being  a  prohibition  against  a  gratuitous  deed,  was  sufficiently  fenced 
by  a  simple  prohibition.     But  Lord  Fullebton  observed,  that  altera- 
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II  of  the  order  of  succession  is  not  always  or  necessarily  gratuitous 

as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage-contract.     The  previous 

of  Dick  Ctmyngham  v.  Cunyngham^  9th  March  1852,  and  Dewar  i4  D.  636. 
.  Dewar,  20th  July  1852,  are  to  the  same  effect.  14  D.  1062. 

(3.)  EntaiU  vnth  irrUcmt  and  resolutive  dauees, — The  remaining  Strict  nrrAiLs. 
kind  of  entails  consists  of  those  which  contain  irritant  and  resolutive 
•lausea.  In  these  there  is  not  merely  a  prohibition  against  doing 
certain  acts,  but  that  prohibition  is  fortified  by  two  specific  conditions : 
first,  an  irritancy,  i.0.,  a  declaration,  that  anything  done  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  prohibition  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  second,  a  resolutive 
clause,  1.0.,  a  provision  that,  upon  the  granting  or  doing  of  anything 
in  contravention  of  the  prohibitions,  the  title  of  the  grantor  shall  be 
resolved,  t.e.,  destroyed  or  brought  to  an  end,  so  that  the  act  done  in 
contravention  can  have  no  efficacy,  because  derived  from  one  whose 
title  perished  in  the  very  doing  of  it.  These  three  things,  viz.,  the 
prohibition — the  irritancy — and  the  resolving  of  the  grantor's  right, 
must  all  concur  in  order  effectually  to  fetter  the  heirs,  and  debar 
them  from  exercising  the  rights  of  fee-simple  proprietors. 

By  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  1 1  and  1 2  Vict  cap.  36,  very  Object  of  Act 
important,  and,  in  some  respects,  fundamental,  alterations  have  been  ^  3^  ^^' 
introduced  into  the  law  of  entail.  Tliese  alterations  have  two  grand 
objects,  viz.,  on  the  one  hand,  to  qualify  the  effect,  and  regulate  the 
form,  of  entails  made  after  the  1st  August  1848  ;*and,  on  the  other, 
to  confer  upon  parties  possessing  under  entails  made  before  that  date 
certain  powers  to  convert  their  right  into  fee-simple,  and  to  introduce 
certain  qualifications  in  the  construction  of  these  old  entails,  and 
grant  facilities  in  charging  the  lands  held  under  them  with  family 
provisions,  and  for  other  necessary  purposes.  Subject  to  these  modi- 
fications, however,  the  old  entails  are  still  effectual,  and  it  is  neces- 
saiy,  therefore,  to  examine  them,  since  without  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  form  and  effects,  we  cannot  be  prepared  to  act  with  confi- 
dence or  security  in  matters  relating  to  the  purchase,  succession,  or 
other  disposal  of  property  held  under  that  title.  The  subject  thus 
divides  itself  into  two  great  heads,  viz. : — 1.  Old  EntaUs,  including 
all  made  prior  to  1st  August  1848  ;  and  2.  New  Entaile,  or  such  as 
are  dated  on  or  after  1st  August  1848. 

Old  Entails. 

The  practice  of  entailing  lands  was  known  in  Scotland  before  it  Ehtails  at 
received  legislative  authority ;  but  entails  thus  depending  upon  the  ^*™®"  '^^• 
common  law  were  never  held  to  be  effectual,  excepting  in  the  single 
case  of  Viscount  Siormonth  v.  Creditors  of  Annandaie,  February  m.  18994. 
1662.     Here,  the  resolutive  clause  having  been  engrossed  verbatim 
in  the  sasine,  that  conditional  annihilation  of  the  contravener's  right 
was  held  to  be  published,  and  equivalent  to  an  interdiction.    Doubts, 
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it  is  presumed,  of  the  soandness  of  this  judgment,  combined  vrith  a 
strong  opinion  of  the  desirableness  of  the  measure,  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Statute  1685,  cap.  22,  prepared  by  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie 
That  Act  made  it  lawful  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  tailzie  their 
lands  and  estates  (which  terms  include  burgage  tenements  as  well 
as  largo  properties  ;  Dillon  v.  Campbdl,  14th  January  1780),  and  to 
substitute  heirs  in  their  .tailzies  with  such  conditions  and  proTisions 
as  they  should  think  fit,  and  to  affect  them  with  irritant  and  resolu- 
tive clauses  producing  these  three  effects,  viz.,  (1.)  That  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  the  heirs  to  sell  the  lands  ;  or  (2.)  to  contract  debt ; 
or  (3.)  to  alter  the  order  of  succession.  Such  acts  are  to  be  declared 
null  and  void  ;  and  upon  contravention  the  next  heir  may  puisQC 
declarator,  and  serve  himself  heir  to  him  who  died  last  infeft  in  the 
fee,  and  did  not  contravene,  without  requiring  to  represent  the  con- 
travcncr.  In  forming  a  conception  of  the  scope  of  this  Statute,  we 
must  keep  in  view  its  design,  viz.,  to  preserve  the  estate  entire  through 
successive  generations.  That  could  only  be  done  by  exempting  it 
from  all  the  legal  rules  and  liabilities  which  render  property  subject 
to  division,  or  responsible  for  the  owner's  obligations.  The  permission 
to  tailzie  prevents  division  by  rendering  legal  the  exclusion  of  heirs 
portioners ;  and,  by  restricting  the  succession  to  the  precise  line 
marked  out,  the  ordinary  rules  of  inheritance  are  excluded.  The 
prohibitions  against  selling  and  contracting  debt  exempt  the  lands 
from  alienation  and  mortgage :  and  these  restrictions  are  reconciled 
with  the  rule  of  property,  by  making  the  contravention  of  them  im- 
port a  dissolution  of  the  contravener's  right  operating  backwards,  so 
that  the  act  of  contravention  is  void  as  flowing  from  one  whose  right 
was  extinguished  before  the  act  But  how  was  the  next  substitute 
to  avoid  the  law  of  representation,  which  subjects  the  heir  in  perform- 
ance of  all  his  ancestor's  obligations  ?  This  was  accomplished  by  a 
fiction  of  law,  annulling  the  title  of  the  contravener  ab  initio,  and 
passing  him  over  as  if  he  had  never  existed,  the  next  heir  serving 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  last  heir  who  was  vested,  and  did  not  contra- 
vene. How,  again,  were  these  violent  inversions  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  succession  and  responsibility  in  connexion  with  property  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  just  rights  of  third  parties — of  creditors  con- 
tracting with  the  owner,  and  on  the  faith,  it  might  be  assumed,  of 
the  ownership  ?  This  was  effected  by  notice  of  the  disabilities,  ^ven 
not  only  through  a  register  of  tailzies  established  by  the  Statute,  and 
in  which  an  entail  must  be  recorded  in  order  to  be  effectual,  but  also 
through  the  registers  for  publication,  the  insertion  of  the  fetteis 
being  rendered  imperative,  both  in  the  title  first  made  up  under  the 
entail,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  conveyances,  under  this  sanction, 
that  the  omission  should  import  a  contravention.  The  lieges  were 
thus  made  aware,  that  the  right  of  the  party  in  possession  extended 
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to  a  life  interest  merely,  and  that  he  had  not  the  powers  of  disposal 
and  impignoration  of  a  fee-simple  proprietor. 

These  general  views  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  Deed 
of  Entail,  the  terms  of  which  we  shall  now  shortly  review. 

Any  one  may  make  an  entail     The  power  is  given  by  the  Statute  Title ofmakee 
to  "  His  Majesty's  subjects''  without  restriction  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  ^^  **^^"* 
that  the  maker  have  a  title  feudally  completed,  possession  upon  a 
personal  right  being  sufficient     In  Renton  v.  Anstruther,  5th  Decern-  16  S.  184 ; 
ber  1837,  affirmed  18th  August  1843,  a  person,  having  a  personal  214;  2^ Ross 
right  by  a  disposition  from  his  sister  containing  a  procuratory  of  l^-  C.  435. 
resignation,  made  an  entail  with  a  general  assignation  of  writa     This 
was  held  to  form  a  sufficient  entail,  and  to  confer  right  upon  the 
entailer's  lieir  to  make  up  his  title  by  using  the  unexecuted  procu- 
ratory.    This  case  also  shows,  that  an  entail  may  be  validly  altered 
and  added  to  by  a  subsequent  deed.     The  sufficiency  of  a  personal 
right  as  a  title  to  make  an  entail  was  decided  also  in  Fogo  v.  Fogo^  \  b^i^  App. 
25th  February  1840,  affirmed  18th  August  1843.*  196. 

An  entail  may  be  made  in  various  forms.  It  may  be  by  a  dispo-  Fosbi  of 
sition  and  deed  of  tailzie,  containing  all  the  clauses  requisite  for  an  ^^^^• 
effectual  feudal  transmission,  with  the  prohibitions  and  clauses  irri- 
tant and  resolutive  embodied.  In  practice,  entails  are  frequently 
made  in  the  form  of  a  procuratory  for  resigning  the  lands  for  new 
infeftment  to  be  issued  by  the  superior  in  favour  of  the  entailer  and 
the  heirs  appointed,  under  the  conditions  of  the  entail  An  entail 
may  also  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  bond  of  tailzie,  binding  the  grantor 
and  the  heirs  to  hold  under  the  conditions  specified ;  or  it  may  be 
contained  in  a  contract  of  marriage.  In  whatever  form  it  is  made, 
the  essential  requisites  are  the  same.  It  must  settle  the  destination, 
describe  the  lands,  and  impose  the  prohibitions  and  fetters,  and  it 
must  be  recorded,  and  the  conditions  embodied  in  the  title.     Of  the 

*  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  case  of  The  Earl  of  Fife  v.  Duff,  2(1  March  1861.  23  D.  657. 
The  question  dincuased  here  was,  whether,  in  order  to  constitute  a  valid  entail,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  deed  of  entail  recorded  in  the  register  of  tailzies  should  itself  form  part  of  the 
feudal  progress.  The  entail  was  contained  in  a  settlement  which  had  neither  procuratory 
of  resignation  nor  precept  of  sasine.  After  the  granter^s  death  the  settlement  was  recorded 
in  the  register  of  tailzies,  and  the  heiro  of  line  concurred  in  granting  to  the  heira  of  taillie 
a  oonreyance  under  the  conditions  of  the  entail.  The  conveyance  was  not  recorded  in  the 
register  of  taiUies,  but  the  feudal  investiture  was  completed  by  charter  of  resignation  and 
sasine  containing  the  conditions.  Under  this  title  the  estate  had  been  held  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years,  when  it  was  objected  that  the  settlement  was  a  mere  obligation  upon  the 
heirs  of  line  to  entail,  and  that  the  deed  of  the  heirs  of  line  was  in  reality  a  new  entail ; 
and  as  that  deed  was  not  recorded,  and  as  the  previous  entail  formed  no  part  of  the  feudal 
progress,  that  the  lands  were  therefore  held  in  fee-simple.  The  First  Division  held  unani- 
mously that  the  lands  were  held  under  strict  entail.  The  case  having  been  appealed,  was 
remitted  back  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court ;  and,  on  20th  Mareh  24  D.  937. 
1862,  a  unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole  Court,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Mackenzie,  who 
was  absent,  was  returned,  in  favour  of  the  former  decision  of  the  First  Division.  The  case 
is  understood  to  have  been  again  argued  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  no  judgment  has  yet 
been  given. 
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necessity  of  specifying  the  lands  there  is  an  example  in  King  t.  Marl 
of  Stair,  28th  February  1844,  affirmed  30th  April  1846.  Bete, 
lands  called  CuUa  not  being  named,  and  no  proof  adduced  that  these 
lands  had  been  possessed  as  part  and  pertinent  of  the  lands  whidi 
were  named  forty  years  before  the  date  of  the  entail,  this  portion  rf 
the  estate  was  held  not  to  be  entailed.  The  fetters  also  must  be 
imposed  by  the  entail  itself,  snd  it  is  not  sufficient  to  refer  to  them 
as  contained  in  another  deed ;  OammM  v.  Catheartf  ekx,  13th  NoYem- 
ber  1 849,  affirmed  on  appeal,  and  previous  authorities  there  cited.* 

These  decisions  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  view  held  by  the 
consulted  Judges  in  Hope  Vere  y.  Hope  Jt  Oihers^  5th  March  1833. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  the  titles  refer  to  a  roistered  entail  for  die 
conditions,  if  the  foundation  of  the  title  is  a  deed  posterior  to  the 
entail,  and  not  registered ;  Inglis  v.  Inglie,  18th  November  1851. 

In  the  Juridical  Styles  we  have  the  terms  of  a  strict  entail  in  the 
form  of  a  disposition  and  deed  of  entail.  We  shall  glance  at  such 
parts  of  this  style  as  illustrate  the  peculiar  nature  and  effect  of  the 
deed.  In  this  form  the  entail  constitutes  a  complete  feudal  convey- 
ance of  the  estate,  so  as,  when  followed  by  infeftment,  to  create  a 
new  investiture.  Accordingly,  it  contains  all  the  dauaes  of  a  diqio- 
sition.  In  the  dispositive  clause  the  maker  gives,  grants,  and  dis- 
pones the  lands  to  himself,  and  the  series  of  heirs  he  chooses  to  call, 
qualifying  the  absolute  words  of  conveyance  by  a  reference  to  the 
conditions  and  fetters  afterwards  inserted ;  and  after  the  destination 
there  is  a  reference  to  any  supplementary  nomination  he  may  execute, 
— ^a  course  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  competent 

After  the  obligation  to  infeft,  and  procuratory  of  resignation,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  destination  is  directed  to  be  repeated  verbatim, 
certain  conditions  are  inserted.  These  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  may 
be  directed  to  any  lawful  object  the  entailer  choosea  In  the  form  we 
have  referred  to,  the  first  condition  is,  that  the  heirs  shall  bear  the 
name,  arms,  and  designation  of  the  family.  This  is  a  common  eon- 
dition,  and,  if  expressed  with  sufficient  stringency,  is  effectual  to 
exclude  from  the  succession  any  heir  who  does  not  choose  to  comply 
with  it.  The  second  condition  here  is,  that  the  heir  shall  record  the 
entail,  and  take  infeftment  under  it.  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring 
the  entail  into  force,  since  it  is  inoperative  till  recorded.  The  next 
condition  is,  that  the  heirs  shall  tal^e  and  possess  by  virtue  of  the 
entail  alone,  and  by  no  other  title,  which  prevents  the  entail  from 
being  worked  off  by  prescription  under  a  title  of  ordinary  succession, 
or  otherwise.  The  fourth  of  these  conditions  is,  to  engross  the 
prohibitions,  etc.,  in  the  titles,  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Statute 
itself 

*  See  also  Cbc&niiM  t.  Bodlte,  affirmed  in  the  Houm  of  Loids  9th,  10th,  and  13tb  Maidi 
1857 ;  and  Lord  FoHm  ▼.  OamrneU,  14th  May  1858. 
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All  these  conditions  are  arbitrary  or  unnecessary,  and  none  of  EasBimAL  cok- 
them  are  essential  to  make  the  entail  valid.    The  essential  condi-  ^^ms.^' 
tions  come  next  in  this  style,  under  the  head  limitationa  and  restrio' 
tions. 

The  first  of  these  is  against  altering  the  order  of  succession,  with  i*  Prohibition 
an  exception,  which  is  superfluous,  enabling  any  heir  to  exclude tw^B^nov^ 
a  substitute  legally  incapable.    This  the  law  would  itself  provide  sv^xjessioh. 
for. 

The  second  limitation  is  not  to  sell,  or  contract  debt,  combining  2.  Prohibitioh 
two  of  the  three  indispensable  prohibitions.    Then  we  have  excep-  ^|^d*^''' 
tions  from  these  limitations,  including  power  to  the  heirs  to  make 
provision  for  their  wives,  husbands,  and  younger  children. 

The  third  limitation  in  the  Style-book  is  against  granting  tacks  3.  Aa^iNBr 
beyond  nineteen  years,  which  we  shall  see  is  also  unnecessary,  and  j^^^j,^ 
against  cutting  timber ;  and  the  fourth  limitation  is  against  suffering 
special  adjudications, — an  injimction  implied  in  the  validity  of  the 
entail 

Then  we  have  the  essential  matter  of  the  irritant  and  resolutive  Kaiolutivb 
clauses.  In  the  style  before  us  the  resolutive  clause  comes  first,  and  ^^^'^* 
declares,  that,  if  an  heir  shall  contravene,  he  shall  lose  his  right  to 
the  estate,  as  if  he  were  naturally  dead,  and  the  right  shall  devolve 
upon  the  next  heir.  This  is  the  clause  of  which  it  is  the  direct  office 
to  prevent  the  lands  from  being  affected  by  creditors,  by  dissolving 
the  contravener's  title  or  real  right  in  the  act  of  contravention. 

The  clause  of  irritancy  declares  all  debts  and  deeds  made  or  granted  Ibritast 
in  contravention  to  be  null  and  void.  This  is  directed  against  the 
grantor's  personal  deed  only,  and  does  not  affect  creditors,  because 
not  directed  against  them  or  against  the  real  right,  to  which  they 
look.  The  sting  of  the  resolutive  clause  consists  in  its  destroying  the 
title,  on  the  validity  of  which  the  creditors'  right  depends.  There  is 
here  also  a  supplemental  resolution  of  the  contravener's  title,  which 
appears  unnecessary. 

There  follows  a  series  of  provisions,  all  directed  with  professional  Othbbclaubeb 
anxiety  to  contingencies  for  which  the  law  would  of  itself  sufficiently 
provide.    It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  examine  them. 

We  have  next  the  assignation  to  the  writs,  the  importance  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  Benton  v.  Anatruther,  already  cited,  where  it  p*  733. 
enabled  the  heir  first  called  to  use  an  unexecuted  procuratory  to 
complete  his  title. 

There  is  next  an  obligation  upon  the  entailer  and  his  heirs-at-law, 
executors,  and  successors,  to  relieve  the  entailed  lands  and  the  heirs 
of  entail  of  payment  of  his  debts,  which  lays  the  burden  of  such  pay- 
ment primarily  upon  his  general  representatives  in  heritage  and 
moveables  to  the  exemption  of  heirs  of  entail 

Then  there  is  power  reserved  to  the  entailer  to  revoke,  alter,  sell. 
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or  burden,  a  dispensation  with  delivery,  a  special  commission  to  pro- 
cursors  to  make  application  to  the  Court  for  registration,  in  the 
register  of  entails,  an  ordinary  clause  of  registration,  and  a  precept 
of  sasinc. 

The  style  which  we  have  surveyed  is  unnecessarily  prolix  ;  and,  if 
it  were  still  necessary  to  prepare  entails  in  the  full  form,  it  might  be 
recommended  to  study  simplicity  and  brevity.  The  provisions  of  the 
Statute  are  simple,  and  the  clauses  requisite  to  give  them  effect  may 
be  simply  expressed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  necessaiy  to  keep 
in  view,  while  examining  deeds  of  entail,  that  the  Statute  does  not 
contain  a  form  of  the  deed ;  and  some  entails  have  failed  of  effect  from 
adopting  the  phraseology  of  the  Act,  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  such  was  the  way  most  effectually  to  secure  its  object&  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  quite  obvious,  that,  while  the  Statute  requires  a  resolu- 
tive clause,  and  substantially  describes  the  effect  of  such  a  clause  in 
opening  the  succession  to  the  next  heir,  there  is  bo  form  of  words,  or 
any  approximation  to  such  a  form,  in  the  Statute,  which  would  make 
a  valid  resolutive  dausa 

In  order  to  make  the  entail  valid,  the  Statute  requires  certain 
observances,  which,  because  thus  required,  are  matter  of  solemnity 
and  indispensable : — 

(1.)  The  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses  must  be  inserted  in  the 
titles. 

(2.)  They  must  be  repeated  in  all  the  subsequent  conveyances  of 
the  estate  to  any  of  the  heirs  of  entail. 

These  provisions  are  of  indispensable  observance.  By  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Statute,  while  the  omission  imports  a  contravention 
against  the  party  himself,  it  does  not  militate  against  creditors  b<ma 
fide  contracting  with  him,  and  the  omission,  therefore,  opens  the  lands 
to  their  diligence.  In  MitcheU  v.  Tarbutty  4th  February  1809,  no  real 
right  having  been  completed  under  an  entail  (so  as  to  put  the  fetters 
upon  the  record  of  sasines),  the  heir  was  found  entitled  to  pursue  a 
judicial  sale  of  the  estate  for  payment  of  the  entailer  s  debts. 

(3.)  The  entail  must  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  entailsw  This 
is  done  judicially  upon  application  to  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
authorizes  the  registration.  All  the  substitute  heirs  have  an  interest 
to  get  the  entail  recorded,  and  may  apply  to  the  C!ourt  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but,  in  Jessop,  7th  February  ]  822,  it  was  held  doubtful  whether 
this  right  extended  to  one  who  was  only  called  ultimately  as  an  heir 
whatsoever,  after  the  substitutes  specially  appointed.  The  principal 
deed  of  entail  must  be  produced  to  the  Court ;  Spitted,  3d  August 
1781 ;  and,  if  it  have  previously  been  recorded  in  another  register, 
the  Court  will  grant  warrant  to  have  it  produced,  and  inserted  in  the 
register  of  entails.  The  deed  must  be  recorded  entire ;  and,  where 
part  of  the  lands  in  an  entail  had  been  sold  after  it  was  made,  the 
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Court  would  not  grant  authority  to  omit  the  description  of  these 
lands  in  the  record  ;  Moore,  28th  November  1821.  i  S.  173. 

The  execution  of  an  entail,  cannot,  of  course,  relieve  the  estate  of  Effect  of 
burdens  imposed  before  its  date.     The  heirs  represent  the  entailer  in  ^IJ^'^to 
his  obligations,  which  form  real  burdens  upon  the  entailed  estate,  kntailbr's 
So,  a  perpetual  obligation  to  relieve  of  teinds  in  consideration  of  an  '*™™* 
annual  payment  having  been  granted  by  the  entailer,  the  heirs  of 
entail  were  held  bound  to  implement  it ;  Wilson  v.  Agnew,  etc.,  1st  9  S.  357. 
February  1831. 

When  an  entail  has  been  regularly  made  and  completed  according 
to  the  solemnities  above  described,  its  eifect  is  to  exempt  the  estate 
from  being  affected  by  debts  contracted  after  the  registration  of  the 
deed  ;  Ross  v.  Drummond,  3d  March  1841  ;  affirmed,  4th  September  ^  5:iv^\' 
1844.     Mr.  Erskine  is  of  opinion,  that,  even  when  the  entail  is  gra-  87. 
tuitous,  the  maker  of  it  is  restrained  after  registration  from  affecting  Inst.  lii.  8.24. 
it  with  debt.     Mr.  Sandford  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  there  seems  p-  403. 
no  express  authority  on  the  point     In  Agnew  v.  Stewart  and  Drew,  i  s.  App.  320. 
31st  July  1822,  in  part  reversing  Stewart  v.  Agnew,  2d  June  1818,  F.C. 
ail  entail  made,  not  gratuitously,  but  in  implement  of  an  onerous 
obligation,  was  held  not  to  protect  tl^e  estate  from  debts  due  by  the 
entailer  at  the  date  of  the  entail ;  and  the  lands  were  also  held  liable 
for  debts  contracted  after  the  date  of  the  entail,  if  made  real  by  in- 
feftment  or  adjudication  before  infeftment  on  the  entail,  but  for  none 
contracted  after  the  entail,  and  not  made  real  before  infeftment 
upon  it. 

It  may  be  made  a  condition  of  the  entail,  that  the  heirs  shall  pay 
the  entailer's  debts ;  and  this  will  make  the  estate  liable  for  the 
amount.     The  interest  of  an  entailer's  debt  not  only  forms  a  claim 
against  the  heir  who  should  have  paid  it,  and  his  representatives,  but 
it,  as  well  as  the  principal,  affects  the  fee  of  the  estate,  and  must  be 
paid  by  the  heir  actually  in  possession  ;  Campbell  v.  Campbell,  29th  f.  C. 
November  1815.     An  heir  of  entail  who  pays  the  entailer's  debts  is  Heibmatubf 
entitled  to  keep  them  up,  and  prevent  extinction  confusione.    This  ^"^^^^  * 
is  effected  by  taking  the  conveyance  of  them  to  a  trustee,  Lawrie  v.  9  S.  147. 
Donald  and  Jones,  7th  December  1830. 

£By  §  29  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act  of  1860,  power  is  given  to  heirs  of  Heir  mat 
entail,  with  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  grant  bonds  and  dispo-  ^  j^^^er's 
sitions  in  security,  charging  the  fee  and  rents  of  the  estate,  or  any  portion  debts. 
thereof,  with  the  exception  of  the  mansion-honse,  offices,  and  policies  thereof, 
for  all  entailer's  or  other  debts  or  sums  of  money  which  might  lawfully  be 
made  chargeable  by  adjudication  or  otherwise  upon  the  fee  of  the  entailed 
estate.     The  powers  conferred  for  this  purpose  are  the  same  as  are  granted 
by  the  Entail  Amendment  Acts  with  reference  to  provisions  to  younger  chil-  /V^a,  ?•  745. 
dren.    The  bonds  may  be  granted  to  those  who  are  in  right  of  the  debts  at 
the  date  of  granting.]] 
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By  a  valid  entail  the  heir  in  possession  is  effectually  precluded  from 
doing  everything  against  which  the  conditions  are  lawfully  directed. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  usual  condition  requiring  the  hein 
to  use  a  particular  name  and  arms.  This  was  enforced  in  Fleemingy, 
Lord  Elphinstoney  19lh  January  1804,  where  there  was  this  additional 
provision,  that,  in  case  the  heir  should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage,  he  should  be  bound  to  denude  in  favour  of  the  next  heir. 
This  provision  (notwithstanding  the  rule  of  strict  interpretation, 
which  we  shall  afterwards  examine)  was  held  to  exclude  a  peer  from 
succeeding  to  the  estate. 

Under  this  limitation  of  complete  subjection  to  the  conditions  of 
the  entail,  the  heir  in  possession  is  fiar,  and  has  the  powers  of  a  pro- 
prietor in  fee-simple  in  every  particular  from  which  he  is  not  restrained 
by  the  fetters.  Of  the  general  proposition  that  the  heir  is  fiar,  an 
illustration  is  presented  in  the  case  of  M'Leod  v.  M'Leod'a  Trusket, 
1st  February  1851.  By  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  creditors  are  required 
in  claiming  upon  a  sequestrated  estate  to  abate  from  their  claims 
the  value  of  securities  affecting  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt.  Here  a 
claimant  being  creditor  not  only  of  the  bankrupt  heir  in  possession, 
but  also  of  the  entailer,  and  so  entitled  to  affect  the  estate,  was  held 
bound  to  value  and  deduct  the  right  to  recover  out  of  the  fee  of  the 
entailed  estate  as  a  security  affecting  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  From 
the  doctrine  that  the  heir  in  possession  is  fiar  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed,  it  results,  that  the  successive  heirs  represent  their  pre- 
decessors in  every  act  affecting  the  entailed  estate  which  does  not 
infer  an  irritancy  ;  per  Lord  Cobbhousb.* 

By  virtue  of  this  power  as  fiar,  the  heir  in  possession  is  entitled  to 
cut  wood  growing  upon  the  estate,  when  ripe  and  fit  for  sale,  although 
he  is  restrained  from  injuring  the  mansion-house  by  cutting  the  wood 
necessary  for  its  comfort ;  Mackenzie  v.  Mackenzie,  6th  March  1824; 
and,  although  he  cannot  sell  the  materials  of  the  mansion-house,  he 
is  not  obliged  to  preserve  it,  but  may  let  it  go  to  ruin ;  Gordon  v. 
OordoUy  24th  January  1811. 

Again,  the  prohibition  to  contract  debt,  whereby  in  terms  of  the 
Act  the  lands  **  may  be  apprised,  adjudged,  or  evicted  from  the  other 
'*  substitutes  in  the  entail,''  is  restricted  to  contraction  so  made  as 
actually  to  produce  these  effects,  otherwise  the  heir  would  be  debarred 
from  making  the  most  necessary  purchases  upon  credit ;  and,  so  far 
as  concerns  his  own  interest,  an  heir  of  entail  may  contract  debt  and 
dispone  the  lands  in  security,  provided  the  effect  of  such  security  is 
limited  to  the  duration  of  his  own  life  interest.  This  is  effected  by  a 
declaration,  that  the  security  shall  not  affect  the   lands  after  the 

•  In  BatUie  v.  Lockhart,  20tL  and  23d  April  1855,  it  was  held  by  the  Hoase  of  Lmd« 
that  an  heir  of  entail  in  possession,  although  in  legal  contemplation  an  owner  or  fiar,  it 
nevertheless  within  the  meaning  and  operation  of  the  Apportionment  Act. 
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tion  of  the  order  of  succession  is  not  always  or  necessarily  gratuitous 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage-contract.     The  previous 
eases  of  Didc  Ctmyngham  v.  Cunyngkam,  9th  March  1852,  and  Dewar  14  D.  636. 
V.  Deufar,  20th  July  1852,  are  to  tlie  same  effect.  14  D.  1062. 

(3.)  EntaUa  with  irritcmt  and  resolutive  dausea. — The  remaining  Stbict  entails. 
kind  of  entails  consists  of  those  which  contain  irritant  and  resolutive 
clauses.  In  these  there  is  not  merely  a  prohibition  against  doing 
certain  acts,  but  that  prohibition  is  fortified  by  two  specific  conditions: 
first,  an  irritancy,  t.^.,  a  declaration,  that  anything  done  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  prohibition  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  second,  a  resolutive 
clause,  i.e.,  a  provision  that,  upon  the  granting  or  doing  of  anything 
in  contravention  of  the  prohibitions,  the  title  of  the  grantor  shall  be 
resolved,  t.e.,  destroyed  or  brought  to  an  end,  so  that  the  act  done  in 
contravention  can  have  no  efficacy,  because  derived  from  one  whose 
title  perished  in  the  very  doing  of  it.  These  three  things,  viz.,  the 
prohibition — the  irritancy — and  the  resolving  of  the  grantor's  right, 
must  all  concur  in  order  effectually  to  fetter  the  heirs,  and  debar 
them  from  exercising  the  rights  of  fee-simple  proprietors. 

By  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  11  and  12  Vict.  cap.  36,  very  Objbot  of  Act 
important,  and,  in  some  respects,  fundamental,  alterations  have  been  ^  g^  '^^' 
introduced  into  the  law  of  entail.  These  alterations  have  two  grand 
objects,  viz.,  on  the  one  hand,  to  qualify  the  effect,  and  regulate  the 
form,  of  entails  made  after  the  1st  August  1848  ;'and,  on  the  other, 
to  confer  upon  parties  possessing  under  entails  made  before  that  date 
certain  powers  to  convert  their  right  into  fee-simple,  and  to  introduce 
certain  qualifications  in  the  construction  of  these  old  entails,  and 
grant  facilities  in  charging  the  lands  held  under  them  with  family 
provisions,  and  for  other  necessary  purposes.  Subject  to  these  modi- 
fications^ however,  the  old  entails  are  still  effectual,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  examine  them,  since  without  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  form  and  efiects,  we  cannot  be  prepared  to  act  with  confi- 
dence or  security  in  matters  relating  to  the  purchase,  succession,  or 
other  disposal  of  property  held  under  that  title.  The  subject  thus 
divides  itself  into  two  great  heads,  viz. : — I.  Old  Entails,  including 
all  made  prior  to  1st  August  1848  ;  and  2.  New  Entails,  or  such  as 
are  dated  on  or  after  1st  August  1848. 

Old  Entails. 

The  practice  of  entailing  lands  was  known  in  Scotland  before  it  Ehtails  at 
received  legislative  authority ;  but  entails  thus  depending  upon  the  °**""®"  '^^• 
common  law  were  never  held  to  be  effectual,  excepting  in  the  single 
case  of  Viscoumi  Stormonth  v.  Creditors  of  AnnandcUe,  February  m.  13994. 
1662.     Here,  the  resolutive  clause  having  been  engrossed  verbatim 
in  the  sasine,  that  conditional  annihilation  of  the  contravener's  right 
was  held  to  be  published,  and  equivalent  to  an  interdiction.    Doubts, 
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it  is  presumed,  of  the  soundness  of  this  judgment,  combined  with  a 
strong  opinion  of  the  desirableness  of  the  measure,  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Statute  1 685,  cap.  22,  prepared  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
That  Act  made  it  lawful  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  taiMe  their 
lands  and  estates  (which  terms  include  burgage  tenements  as  well 
as  large  properties  ;  DiUan  v.  CampbM,  14th  January  1780),  and  to 
substitute  heirs  in  their  .tailzies  with  such  conditions  and  provisions 
as  they  should  think  fit,  and  to  affect  them  with  irritant  and  resolu- 
tive clauses  producing  these  three  effects,  viz.,  (1.)  That  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  the  heirs  to  sell  the  lands  ;  or  (2.)  to  contract  debt ; 
or  (3.)  to  alter  the  order  of  succession.  Such  acts  are  to  be  declared 
null  and  void  ;  and  upon  contravention  the  next  heir  may  pursue 
declarator,  and  serve  himself  heir  to  him  who  died  last  infeft  in  the 
fee,  and  did  not  contravene,  without  requiring  to  represent  the  con- 
travener.  In  forming  a  conception  of  the  scope  of  this  Statute,  we 
must  keep  in  view  its  design,  viz.,  to  preserve  the  estate  entire  through 
successive  generations.  That  could  only  be  done  by  exempting  it 
from  all  the  legal  rules  and  liabilities  which  render  property  subject 
to  division,  or  responsible  for  the  owner's  obligations.  The  permission 
to  tailzie  prevents  division  by  rendering  legal  the  exclusion  of  heirs 
portioners ;  and,  by  restricting  the  succession  to  the  precise  line 
marked  out,  the  ordinary  rules  of  inheritance  are  excluded.  The 
prohibitions  against  selling  and  contracting  debt  exempt  the  lands 
from  alienation  and  mortgage :  and  these  restrictions  are  reconciled 
with  the  rule  of  property,  by  making  the  contravention  of  them  im- 
port a  dissolution  of  the  contravener's  right  operating  backwards,  so 
that  the  act  of  contravention  is  void  as  flowing  from  one  whose  right 
was  extinguished  before  the  act.  But  how  was  the  next  substitute 
to  avoid  the  law  of  representation,  which  subjects  the  heir  in  perform- 
ance of  all  his  ancestor's  obligations  ?  This  was  accomplished  by  a 
fiction  of  law,  annulling  the  title  of  the  contravener  ab  inUiOy  and 
passing  him  over  as  if  he  had  never  existed,  the  next  heir  serving 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  last  heir  who  was  vested,  and  did  not  contra- 
vene. How,  again,  were  these  violent  inversions  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  succession  and  responsibility  in  connexion  with  property  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  just  rights  of  third  parties — of  creditors  con- 
tracting with  the  owner,  and  on  the  faith,  it  might  be  assumed,  of 
the  ownership  ?  This  was  effected  by  notice  of  the  disabilities,  given 
not  only  through  a  register  of  tailzies  established  by  the  Statute,  and 
in  which  an  entail  must  be  recorded  in  order  to  be  effectual,  but  also 
through  the  registers  for  publication,  the  insertion  of  the  fetters 
being  rendered  imperative,  both  in  the  title  first  made  up  under  the 
entail,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  conveyances,  under  this  sanction, 
that  the  omission  should  import  a  contravention.  The  lieges  were 
thus  made  aware,  that  the  right  of  the  party  in  possession  extended 
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to  a  life  interest  merely,  and  that  he  had  not  the  powers  of  disposal 
and  impignoration  of  a  fee-simple  proprietor. 

These  general  views  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  Deed 
of  Entail,  the  terms  of  which  we  shall  now  shortly  review. 

Any  one  may  make  an  entail.     The  power  is  given  by  the  Statute  Titleopmakeb 
to  "  His  Majesty's  subjects"  without  restriction  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  ^^  ^^"^^^ 
that  the  maker  have  a  title  feudally  completed,  possession  upon  a 
personal  riirht  being  sufficient.     In  Renton  v.  Anstruiher,  5th  Decem-  16  8. 184 ; 
ber  1837,  affirmed  18th  August  1843,  a  person,  having  a  personal  214;  2^Kos8' 
right  by  a  disposition  from  his  sister  containing  a  procuratory  ofLC. 435. 
resignation,  made  an  entail  with  a  general  assignation  of  writs.     This 
was  held  to  form  a  sufficient  entail,  and  to  confer  right  upon  the 
entailer's  Iieir  to  make  up  his  title  by  using  the  unexecuted  procu- 
ratory.    This  case  also  shows,  that  an  entail  may  be  validly  altered 
and  added  to  by  a  subsequent  deed.     The  sufficiency  of  a  personal 
right  as  a  title  to  make  an  entail  was  decided  also  in  Fogo  v.  Fogo,  2  BcITb  App. 
25th  February  1840,  affirmed  18th  August  1843.*  196. 

An  entail  may  be  made  in  various  forms.  It  may  be  by  a  dispo-  Form  of 
sition  and  deed  of  tailzie,  containing  all  the  clauses  requisite  for  an  ^^^°" 
effectual  feudal  transmission,  with  the  prohibitions  and  clauses  irri- 
tant and  resolutive  embodied.  In  practice,  entails  are  frequently 
made  in  the  form  of  a  procuratory  for  resigning  the  lands  for  new 
infeftment  to  be  issued  by  the  superior  in  favour  of  the  entailer  and 
the  heirs  appointed,  under  the  conditions  of  the  entail  An  entail 
may  also  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  bond  of  tailzie,  binding  the  grantor 
and  the  heirs  to  hold  under  the  conditions  specified ;  or  it  may  be 
contained  in  a  contract  of  marriage.  In  whatever  form  it  is  made, 
the  essential  requisites  are  the  same.  It  must  settle  the  destination, 
describe  the  lands,  and  impose  the  prohibitions  and  fetters,  and  it 
must  be  recorded,  and  the  conditions  embodied  in  the  title.     Of  the 

•  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  case  of  The  Earl  of  Fife  v.  Duff,  2d  March  1861.  23  D.  657. 
The  qaestion  discussed  here  was,  whether,  in  order  to  constitute  a  valid  entail,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  deed  of  entail  recorded  in  the  register  of  tailzies  should  itself  form  part  of  the 
feudal  progress.  The  entail  was  contained  in  a  settlement  which  had  neither  procuratory 
of  resignation  nor  precept  of  sasine.  After  the  granter^s  death  the  settlement  was  recorded 
in  the  register  of  tailzies,  and  the  heirs  of  line  concurred  in  granting  to  the  heirs  of  taillie 
a  conveyance  under  the  conditions  of  the  entail.  The  conveyance  was  not  recorded  in  the 
register  of  taillies,  but  the  feudal  investiture  was  completed  by  charter  of  resignation  and 
sasine  containing  the  conditions.  Under  this  title  the  estate  had  been  held  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years,  when  it  was  objected  that  the  settlement  was  a  mere  obligation  upon  the 
heirs  of  line  to  entail,  and  that  the  deed  of  the  heirs  of  line  was  in  reality  a  new  entail ; 
and  as  that  deed  was  not  recorded,  and  as  the  previous  entail  farmed  no  part  of  the  feudal 
progress,  that  the  lands  were  therefore  held  in  fee-simple.  The  First  Division  held  unani- 
mously that  the  lands  were  held  under  strict  entail.  The  case  having  been  appealed,  was 
remitted  back  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court ;  and,  on  20th  March  24  D.  937. 
1862,  a  unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole  Court,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Mackenzie,  who 
was  absent,  was  returned,  in  favour  of  the  former  decision  of  the  First  Division.  The  case 
18  understood  to  have  been  again  argued  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  no  judgment  has  yet 
been  given. 
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necessity  of  specifying  the  lands  there  is  an  example  in  King  y.  EaH 
of  Stair,  28th  FebruaTj  1844,  affirmed  dOth  April  184&  Here, 
lands  caUed  CvUa  not  being  named,  and  no  proof  adduced  that  these 
lands  had  been  possessed  as  part  and  pertinent  of  the  lands  which 
were  named  forty  years  before  the  date  of  the  entail,  this  porticm  of 
the  estate  was  held  not  to  be  entailed.  The  fetters  also  must  be 
imposed  by  the  entail  itself,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  refer  to  them 
as  contained  in  another  deed ;  OammM  v.  Catkoartj  etc^  13th  Noyem- 
her  ]  849,  affirmed  on  appeal,  and  previous  authorities  there  cited.* 

These  decisions  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  view  held  by  the 
consulted  Judges  in  Hope  Vere  y.  Hope  Jk  Others^  5th  March  1833L 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  the  titles  refer  to  a  registered  entail  for  die 
conditions,  if  the  foundation  of  the  title  is  a  deed  posterior  to  the 
entail,  and  not  restored ;  Inglie  y.  InglUy  18th  November  1851. 

In  the  Juridical  Styles  we  have  the  terms  of  a  strict  entail  in  the 
form  of  a  disposition  and  deed  of  entail.  We  shall  glance  at  such 
parts  of  this  style  as  illustrate  the  peculiar  nature  and  effect  of  the 
deed  In  this  form  the  entail  constitutes  a  complete  feudal  convey- 
ance of  the  estate,  so  as,  when  followed  by  infeflment,  to  create  a 
new  investiture.  Accordingly,  it  contains  all  the  clauses  of  a  dispo- 
sition. In  the  dispositive  clause  the  maker  gives,  giants^  and  dis- 
pones the  lands  to  himself,  and  the  series  of  heirs  he  chooses  to  caU, 
qualifying  the  absolute  words  of  conveyance  by  a  reference  to  the 
conditions  and  fetters  afterwards  inserted  ;  and  after  the  destination 
there  is  a  reference  to  any  supplementary  nomination  he  may  execute, 
— ^a  course  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  competent 

After  the  obligation  to  infeft,  and  procuratory  of  resignation,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  destination  is  directed  to  be  repeated  verixUim, 
certain  conditions  are  inserted  These  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  may 
be  directed  to  any  lawful  object  the  entailer  choosea  In  the  form  we 
have  referred  to,  the  first  condition  is,  that  the  heirs  shall  bear  the 
name,  arms,  and  designation  of  the  family.  This  is  a  common  era- 
dition,  and,  if  expressed  with  sufficient  stringency,  is  effectual  to 
exclude  from  the  succession  any  heir  who  does  not  choose  to  comply 
with  it  The  second  condition  here  is,  that  the  heir  shall  record  the 
entail,  and  take  infeftment  under  it.  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring 
the  entail  into  force,  since  it  is  inoperative  till  recorded.  The  next 
condition  is,  that  the  heirs  shall  take  and  possess  by  virtue  of  the 
entail  alone,  and  by  no  other  title,  which  prevents  the  entail  from 
being  worked  off  by  prescription  under  a  title  of  ordinary  succession, 
or  otherwise.  The  fourth  of  these  conditions  is,  to  engross  the 
prohibitions,  etc.,  in  the  titles^  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Statute 
itself 

*  See  also  CkKkrawv.BoiOiet  affirmed  in  the  Hoqm  of  Lords  9t]i,  lOtfa,  and  ISthMaidi 
1867 ;  and  Lord  Forhe$  ▼.  OammaL,  Uth  Hay  1858. 
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All  these  conditions  are  arbitrary  or  unnecessaryy  and  none  of  Esbehtial  coh- 
them  are  essential  to  make  the  entail  valid.    The  essential  condi-  ^^.^' 
tions  come  next  in  this  style,  under  the  head  limitationa  and  restrto- 
tions. 

The  first  of  these  is  against  altering  the  order  of  succession,  with  !•  Pbohibition 
an  exception,  which  is  superfluous,  enabling  any  heir  to  exclude  ^i^owLb^f  "^ 
a  substitute  legally  incapable.    This  the  law  would  itself  provide  &u«^»8ion. 
for. 

The  second  limitation  is  not  to  sell,  or  contract  debt,  combining  2.  Prohibitioh 
two  of  the  three  indispensable  prohibitions.    Then  we  have  excep-  ^j"^"*^ 
tions  from  these  limitations,  including  power  to  the  heirs  to  make 
provision  for  their  wives,  husbands,  and  younger  children. 

The  third  limitation  in  the  Style-book  is  against  granting  tacks  8.  aoaihbt 
beyond  nineteen  years,  which  we  shall  see  is  also  unnecessaxy,  and  mbS^^'""* 
against  cutting  timber ;  and  the  fourth  limitation  is  against  suffering 
special  adjudications, — an  injunction  implied  in  the  validity  of  the 
entail 

Then  we  have  the  essential  matter  of  the  irritant  and  resolutive  Kesolutivm 
clauses.  In  the  style  before  us  the  resolutive  clause  comes  first,  and  ^^^""'* 
declares,  that,  if  an  heir  shall  contravene,  he  shall  lose  his  right  to 
the  estate,  as  if  he  were  naturally  dead,  and  the  right  shall  devolve 
upon  the  next  heir.  This  is  the  clause  of  which  it  is  the  direct  office 
to  prevent  the  lands  from  being  affected  by  creditors,  by  dissolving 
the  contravener's  title  or  real  right  in  the  act  of  contravention. 

The  clause  of  irritancy  declares  all  debts  and  deeds  made  or  granted  Ibritamt 
in  contravention  to  be  null  and  void.  This  is  directed  against  the 
granter's  personal  deed  only,  and  does  not  affect  creditors,  because 
not  directed  against  them  or  against  the  real  right,  to  which  they 
look.  The  sting  of  the  resolutive  clause  consists  in  its  destroying  the 
title,  on  the  validity  of  which  the  creditors'  right  depends.  There  is 
here  also  a  supplemental  resolution  of  the  contravener's  title,  which 
appeaiB  unnecessary. 

There  follows  a  series  of  provisions,  all  directed  with  professional  Other  clauses 
anxiety  to  contingencies  for  which  the  law  would  of  itself  sufficiently 
provide.     It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  examine  theuL 

We  have  next  the  assignation  to  the  writs,  the  importance  of  which 
is  sliown  in  the  case  of  jRcTiton  v.  AnatrutheVy  already  cited,  where  it  ?•  738. 
enabled  the  heir  first  called  to  use  an  unexecuted  procuratory  to 
complete  his  title. 

There  is  next  an  obligation  upon  the  entailer  and  his  heirs-at-law, 
executors,  and  successors,  to  relieve  the  entailed  lands  and  the  heirs 
of  entail  of  payment  of  his  debts,  which  lays  the  burden  of  such  pay- 
ment primarily  upon  his  general  representatives  in  heritage  and 
moveables  to  the  exemption  of  heirs  of  entail. 

Then  there  is  power  reserved  to  the  entailer  to  revoke,  alter,  sell. 
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"  to  be  at  the  death  of  the  granter ;"  and,  where  there  was  no  rental 
available  to  the  heir  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  granter  of  the 
provision,  the  whole  rents  being  paid  to  the  surviving  husband  as 
12  D.  416.        courtesy,  the  bond  of  provision  was  found  to  be  ineffectual ;  MaiOand 
v.  Maitland,  22d  December  1849.^    This  Statute  does  not  abridge 
more  extensive  powers,  where  such  are  granted  by  the  entail ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  used  to  make  provisions  in  addition 
to  those  permitted  by  the  entail,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  amount 
granted  larger  than  is  permitted  by  the  Act.*f 
FoKMBopBOMDe     Thoro  aro  forms  of  bonds  of  provision  by  heirs  of  entail  among  the 
BY  hbim*of"     Juridical  Styles.     In  the  second  volume  there  is  the  style  of  the  bond 
KXTAiL.  to  a  wife  in  terms  of  an  entail,  and  also  the  style  of  a  bond  to 

P.  456.  children,  also  in  terms  of  an  entail     There  is  a  foot-note  to  the 

P.  454.  latter,  directing  that  the  grantor's  power  should  be  narrated,  not 

from  the  entail,  but  from  the  investitures  in  his  favour,  for  the 
alleged  reason,  that  the  powers  in  the  investiture  often  vary  from 
those  in  the  entail  This,  however,  contemplates  a  laxity  of  practice 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  entail  rights,  and  perfect 
regularity  and  accuracy  should  make  it  incumbent  on  the  practitioner 
to  refer  both  to  the  entail  and  the  investiture,  between  which  there 
should  be  no  variance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  clauses. 
The  bond  will  be  founded  upon  a  precise  recital  of  the  power  in  the 
entail.  It  binds  the  granter  and  the  heirs  succeeding  to  him,  as  well 
as  his  heirs  and  successors  generally,  to  make  payment  at  his  death, 
or  at  a  term  named  after  it  In  order  to  throw  the  ultimate  liability 
upon  the  heirs  of  entail,  they  are  bound  to  relieve  the  other  heira. 
Clauses  are  also  inserted,  limiting  the  effect  of  the  deed  as  regards 
diligence  to  conformity  with  the  entail,  and  declaring  that  it  shall 
be  effectual  only  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  entail.  The  styles  contain  a  reserved  power  to  alter,  and 
dispensation  with  delivery.  These,  of  course,  will  be  omitted,  when 
Supra,  p.  742.  the  provision  is  to  vest  immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  OswaUL  These 
forms  are  properly  inserted  in  the  volume  of  the  Juridical  Styles 
relating  to  Moveable  Rights,  for  the  wife's  provision  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  to  be  secured  on  the  lands,  unless  that  form  of  settle- 

*  But,  where  the  rents  are  directed  to  be  accomnlated  for  only  one  year  firom  a  certain 
date,  the  heir  in  possession  during  that  time  may  grant  a  bond  of  provision,  though  actually 
iu  receipt  of  no  proceeds,  the  Statute  contemplating  a  continnous  period  during  which  there 

17  D.  814.         is  no  available  rental ;  Dickton  v.  Dickson,  8th  June  185d. 

24  D.  1067.  j*  In  the  case  of  Leith  v.  Leiih,  10th  June  1862,  the  question  was  very  fully  discussed 

whether  the  value  of  unlet  shootings  was  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  £n» 
yearly  value  of  an  entailed  estate,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  to  which  bonds  of 
provision  could  receive  effect.  The  Court  held,  but  by  a  miyority  of  only  two,  that  they  were 
to  be  taken  into  account.  It  was  also  decided  in  this  case  unanimously » that,  with  the 
same  view,  the  mansion-house,  etc.,  were  not,  but  that  salmon-fishings  were  to  be  included. 
In  estimating  rent  of  land  in  the  proprietor's  own  possession,  the  valuation- roll  is  not  con- 
elusive  proof  of  value. 
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ment  be  prescribed,  and  the  granter  cannot  without  special  power 
burden  the  estate  for  children's  provisions  after  his  death.  It  was 
decided  in  Crawford  v.  Hotchkia,  11th  March  1809,  that  a  power  to  F.  c. 
provide  children  in  two  years'  rents  of  the  tailzied  lands  was  effectually 
exercised  by  a  bond  obliging  the  granter  and  the  heirs  of  entail,  al- 
though not  directed  against  the  lands.  The  second  volume  of  the 
Style-book  contains  also  precedents  for  bonds  of  provision  to  children  ^P-  468-463. 
under  the  Aberdeen  Act,  applicable  to  the  various  circumstances 
under  which  such  deeds  are  likely  to  be  required. 

A  very  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  powers  of  grant-  Phovisions  to 
ing  provisions  to  younger  children,  by  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  youwo«*  chil- 
which  enables  the  heirs  to  charge  them  upon  the  fee  of  the  estate.  Entail  Amshd- 
By  §  21,  an  heir  liable  to  assign  the  rents  for  a  provision  granted  by  ""^^  ^^- 
a  former  heir,  may  charge  the  fee  and  rents  of  the  estate  or  any  por-  how  chabok- 
tion  of  it,  except  the  mansion-house  and  policies,  by  granting  bond  ^^^  ^'  "** 
and  disposition  in  security  in  ordinary  form,  binding  the  granter  and 
his  heirs  of  entail  in  their  order  successively  to  pay  the  principal  sum 
with  interest  and  penalties.^     And  the  same  may  be  done  by  the 
granter  of  the  provision  himself,  where  it  has  been  made  in  the 
marriage-contract  of  his  younger  child.     The  deed  may  contain  all 
clauses  usual  in   bonds  and  dispositions  in  security  granted  over 
estates  in  Scotland  held  in  fee-simple.     The  provisions  may  thus  be 
put  into  the  available  form  of  an  heritable  security  with  a  personal 
obligation,  giving  the  same  recourse  against  the  entailed  lands  which 
a  creditor  with  such  a  security  has  against  other  lands,  but  with  this 
qualification,  that,  by  §  22,  the  heirs  in  their  order  are  bound  annu- 
ally to  pay  and  keep  down  the  interest,  and,  if  this  shall  be  neglected, 
the  recourse  of  the  creditor  against  the  fee  and  rents  of  the  land  is 
limited  to  the  principal  and  two  years'  interest  with  corresponding 
penalties.   If  more  interest  is  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear,  he  must  have 
recourse  for  that  against  those  heirs  of  entail  who  were  bound  to  have 
paid  it,  and  against  their  representatives  and  separate  estates.     In 
order  to  obtain  this  security,  application  must  be  made  to  the  Court  §  23. 
of  Session  specifying  the  portion  of  the  estate  proposed  to  be  charged. 
Tutors  of  heirs  in  pupilarity  cannot  grant  bond  and  disposition  for 
provisions  ;  Muirheady  12th  July  1849.     It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  ii  D.  1249. 
that  this  enactment  has  in  view  such  provisions  only  as  continuously 
affect  all  the  future  rents.     When  the  entail,  therefore,  limits  the 
period  during  which  the  provisions  shall  affect  the  rents,  the  Statute 
does  not  authorize  the  charging  of  these  upon  the  fee ;  CampbeU,  16 1^-  397. 
26th  January  1854. 

*  ThiB  bond  and  disposition  in  security  may  be  granted  in  favour  of  any  party  advancing 
the  amount  of  the  provision  to  tbe  younger  child ;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  94,  §  7.  All  bonds  and 
dispositions  in  security  under  the  £ntail  Amendment  Act,  and  under  16  &  17  Vict  c.  94, 
may,  by  §  23  of  the  latter  Act,  contain  power  of  sale. 
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The  29th  section  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act  authorizes  the 

granting  of  provisions  out  of  money  or  other  property  under  trust  for 

the  purchase  of  land  to  be  entailed,  of  the  same  amount  as  might  be 

granted  by  the  Aberdeen  Act,  if  land  were  purchased  and  entailed. 

Legislative  sanction  is  thus  given  to  a  principle  previously  fixed  in 

M.  2388.  the  cases  of  Houston  v.  Steuart  Nicohon,  28th  January  1756,  and 

1  2i?.^*;        Macpheraon  v.  Macpherson,  24th  May  1839,  affirmed  13th  August 

280.  1846. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  provisions  not  required  to  be  extin- 

guished  within  a  limited  time,  it  was  settled  in  a  case  already  cited, 

F.  C.  Crawford  v.  Hotchkis,  11th  March  1809,  that  an  heir  of  entail  paying 

such  a  bond  may  keep  it  up  as  a  debt  against  subsequent  heirs  by 

taking  an  assignation  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  not  of  tailzie,  but 

whomsoever.     This  prevents  extinction  confusione. 

Exceptions  In  reviewing  the  heir  of  entail's  powers,  notwithstanding  the  fetters, 

TroiT-ro  sEiT.    ^®  hsLVG  next  to  observe,  that  the  prohibition  to  sell  is  subject  to 

various  Statutory  exceptions  : — 
Sale  of  lands      By  the  20  Geo.  ii.  cap.  50,  §  14,  heirs  of  entail  may  sell  lands, 
MEMT purposes;  though  strictly  entailed,  to  the  Crown,  in  order  to  erect  buildings  or 
AND  BALE  OF     mako  settlements ;  and  by  §  16  of  the  same  Act,  they  may  sell  the 

superiorities  included  in  the  entail  to  the  vassals.     The  latter  was  a 
power  largely  used  for  the  creation  of  freehold  qualifications  before 
the  Reform  Bill.     By  the  next  Act  of  the  same  year,  20  Geo.  IL  cap. 
51,  tutors  of  heirs  of  entail  are  empowered  to  sell  to  the  Crown,  the 
price  in  both  cases  to  be  settled  to  the  same  uses  and  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  in  the  entail. 
Sale  for  pat-       Sales  may  also  be  made  for  payment  of  entailer's  debts,  affecting,  or 
tailer'b  DEBTS.  ^^^^  ^^7  ^6  mado  to  affect,  the  fee  of  the  estate,  by  6  &  7  Will.  iv. 
cap.  42,  which,  in  sections  7  to  19  inclusive,  contains  the  provisions 
and  regulations  under  which  such  sales  may  be  made.     These,  how- 
ever, appear  now  to  be  practically  superseded  by  the  more  compre- 
hensive power  contained  in  the  Entail  Amendment  Act 
Powers  of  The  25th  section  of  the  latter  Statute  gives  the  heir  in  possession 

Extail'amend.  V^^^^  *o  8®U  i^  every  case — (1.)  in  which  he  can  charge  the  lands 
mentAct.        with  debts  by  bond  and  disposition  in  security— (2.)  where  he  is 

entitled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  charge  with  debt,  but  not  to  sell — 
and  (3.)  in  all  cases  in  which  the  fee  of  the  estate  is  validly  charged 
with  debt.^  Tlie  Court  of  Session  is  to  select  the  portion  to  be  sold, 
and  to  approve  of  the  price,  and  of  the  disposition  in  fee-simple  to  be 
granted  by  the  heir.  The  purchaser  is  discharged  of  the  price  by 
paying  it  into  Court,  at  whose  sight  it  is  to  be  applied  in  payment  of 
the  debt  for  which  the  sale  was  made,  the  surplus  being  applicable, 
if  more  than  £200,  in  payment  of  other  debts,  redemption  of  land- 

*  Additional  powers  of  sale  for  payment  of  entailer's  debts  are  given  by  16  &  17  Vict 
c.  94,  §  9. 
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tax,  improvements,  or  repayment  of  improvements,  or  in  purchasing 
other  lands  to  be  added  to  the  entailed  estate,  the  tailzie  of  which 
new  lands,  whatever  be  its  actual  date,  being  to  be  taken  as  of  equal 
date  with  the  entail  of  the  remainder.  By  §  30,  creditors  in  deeds 
of  security  are  restrained  from  selling  in  manifest  excess  of  what  is 
necessary  to  pay  their  claim,  and,  when  there  is  a  surplus,  the  credi- 
tor and  purchaser  are  bound  to  apply  to  the  Court,  to  have  it  de- 
posited, and  re-invested. 

By  the  Act  3  &  4  Vict.  cap.  48,  heirs  of  entail  in  possession  are  Feus  under 
empowered  to  grant  feus  or  leases  of  a  limited  portion  of  ground  for  ^  ^  ^*^'- 
an  inadequate  feu-duty  or  rent  for  the  erection  of  churches,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  each — for  burying-places,  not  exceed- 
ing an  acre  for  one — for  schools  and  play-grounds,  not  exceeding  one 
acre  in  each  case — and  for  dwelling-houses  and  gardens  for  ministers 
and  schoolmasters,  not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  acre  for  each 
dwelling-house,  and  half-an-acre  for  one  garden.  Under  this  Act 
the  sheriff  judges  of  the  propriety  of  the  feu  or  lease. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  by  the  24th  section  of  the  Entail  Supra,  p.  740. 
Amendment  Act  the  heir  in  possession  may,  after  notice  to  the  next 
heir,  with  the  approval  of  the  Court,  feu  one-eighth  part  of  the  estate, 
but  under  the  pain  of  nullity,  if  a  grassum  or  any  other  consideration 
except  the  feu-duty  be  taken. 

The  powers  of  sale  which  we  have  hitherto  noticed  are  such  as  the  Powebs  to 
heir  may,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  each  case,  exercise  inde-  ^^'^  cootekt  ' 
pendently  of  any  consent  by  the  future  heirs.     By  the  4th  section  of  op  future 
the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  an  heir  in  possession  may  sell,  charge,  "™^' 
lease,  and  feu,  with  certain  consents  of  the  future  heirs,  viz.,  if  both 
the  heir  in  possession  and  the  consenters  were  bom  before  1st  August 
1848,  he  must  have  the  consent  either  of  the  three  nearest  heirs  at 
the  time,  or  of  the  two  next  heirs-apparent,  t.e.,  heirs  whose  right  of 
succession  nothing  but  death  can  disappoint.     If  the  heir-apparent 
was  born  after  1st  August  1848,  the  alienation  may  be  made  with 
his  consent  alone ;  and,  if  the  heir  in  possession  himself  was  bom 
after  that  date,  he  can  disentail  and  possess  in  fee-simple. 

Various  Statutory  powers  have  also  been  granted  to  entail  proprie-  Statutory 
tors  to  convey  portions  of  the  entailed  lands  in  exchange  for  others  caII^I^h!^_?* 
desirable  to  be  held  along  with  the  estate  : — 

By  10  Geo.  iii.  cap.  61  (the  Montgomery  Act),  §  32,  liberty  isioGeo.  m. 
given  to  excamb  thirty  acres  arable,  or  one  hundred  incapable  of°*^^* 
culture,  for  an  equivalent  in  lands  contiguous  to  the  entailed  estate, 
the  value  being  adjusted  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  report  of  valuators 
upon  oath.  Upon  the  contract  being  recorded  in  the  Sheriff-court 
books  within  three  months  it  becomes  effectual,  and  the  entailed  lands 
are  thenceforth  free  from,  while  those  acquired  become  subject  to, 
the  clauses  prohibitory,  irritant,  and  resolutive. 
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6  &  7  Will.  IT.      A  material  enlargement  of  this  power  was  made  by  the  Ro9ebery 

^'  ^^'  Act,  6  &  7  Will  IV.  cap.  42,  which  extends  the  liberty  of  excambioa 

to  one-fourth  of  the  estate,  excepting  the  mansion-house,  garden,  and 
home-farm.     It  removes  also  every  restriction  upon  the  nature  of 

2  D.  1458.        the  entailed  property  which  may  be  exchanged.     In  EaH  ofKinnouU^ 

16th  July  1840,  the  patronage  of  a  church  held  under  entail  was 
found  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  excambion. 

11  ft  IS  Vict        The  regulations  contained  in  the  third  clause  of  the  Rosebery  Act 

^'  regarding  notices  and  the  procedure  before  the  Court  of  Session,  are 

superseded  by  the  36th  and  37th  sections  of  the  Entail  Amendment 
Act,  which  provides,  that  the  heirs  to  receive  notice  shall  be  the 
same  in  number  as  for  disentailing,  and  that  the  procedure  shall  be 
by  summary  petition  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  later 
Statute.  The  necessity  of  recording  the  excambion  in  the  SherifT- 
court  record  is  abolished,  and  registration  in  the  register  of  entails 
declared  sufficient. 

By  the  Rosebery  Act,  debts  contracted  between  the  execution  of 
the  contract  of  excambion,  and  the  recording  of  it  in  the  register  of 
entails,  are  declared  not  to  affect  the  lands  acquired.  The  surplus  of 
value  not  exceeding  £200,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  ;  and  the 

§  ^-  excambion  is  declared  null,  if  made  upon  any  other  consideration 

than  the  lands  and  such  limited  surplus  value.     For  the  purposes  of 

^  ^'  this  Act,  two  or  more  entails  are  to  be  held  as  one  deed,  if  they  all 

give  the  succession  to  the  same  series  of  heirs;  and  the  Montgomery  Act 
is  continued  in  force  in  so  far  as  not  altered  or  repealed.  The  latter 
Statute  may,  therefore,  still  be  used  for  excambions  of  small  portions^ 

1  &  2  Vict.  The  provisions  of  the  Rosebery  Act  are  extended  by  the  Act  1  & 

2  Vict.  cap.  70,  to  heirs  of  entail  in  possession  under  deeds  not 
recorded,  in  which  case  the  contract  is  to  be  registered  in  the  Sheriff- 
court  only  ;  but,  if  the  entail  shall  be  recorded  after  the  excambion, 
the  contract  must  enter  the  record  of  entails  at  the  same  time,  other- 
wise the  entail  itself  will  be  held  as  not  recorded. 

*  ^?  ^^^'  ^®  -^^^  4  &  5  Vict.  cap.  24,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  insert  in 

contracts  of  excambion  the  destination  or  conditions  of  the  entail, 
provided  these  be  referred  to  as  contained  in  the  deed  of  entail,  and 
that  it  be  described  by  its  date  and  the  date  of  recording  it  By 
this  Statute,  the  keeper  is  bound  to  record  contracts  of  excambion 
in  the  register  of  tailzies  without  a  warrant 

The  5th  section  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act  empowers  the  heir 
in  possession  to  excamb  the  whole  estate  with  certain  consents,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Court.* 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  heir's  power  of  alienation  notwithstand- 

*  By  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1660  (sect.  27),  it  is  provided  that  in  contracts  of  excam> 
bion  of  entailed  lands,  the  destination  and  the  conditions,  prohibitions,  and  daases  irritaat 
and  resolntive,  etc.,  may  be  omitted,  provided  they  be  referred  to  as  set  forth  in  the  recorded 
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ing  the  fetters,  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  prohibition  to  con-  Rblaxatioh 

tract  debt  has  been  relaxed.     Although  the  Statute  refers  to  the^^^*^^™ 

contraction  of  debt  in  general  terms,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  prohibition  thacttiko  dkbt. 

be  directed  against  contracting  debt  upon  the  land ;  Burden  v.  Bw^en,  7  Bell's  App. 

25th  March  1850.    Having  already  seen  how,  and  to  what  extent,  the 

fee  may  be  aifected  by  family  provisions,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to 

refer  to  the  statutory  permission  to  contract  debt  for  money  expended  Comtractiom 

in  improving  the  estate.     This  was  granted  by  the  Montgomery  Act,  impbotsmbrts. 

10  Geo.  III.  cap.  51,  which  enables  an  heir  of  entail  to  be  the  creditor  lO  Geo.m. 

of  succeeding  heirs  for  three-fourth  parts  of  such  monies  as  he  shall,  ^*    * 

under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  expend  upon  improvements  in 

enclosing,  planting,  draining,  and  erecting  farm-houses,  and  offices 

and  out-buildings  for  (he  same.  To  these  there  has  been  added,  by  the 

20th  section  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  the  formation  of  private  H  &  12  Vict. 

roads  through  the  entailed  estate,  or  for  immediate  access  to  it. 

Among  the  reports  of  decisions  various  points  are  settled.     An 
embankment  to  secure  an  outfall  for  drainage  is  an  accessory  of 
draining  allowed  by  the  Montgomery  Act,  and  so  chargeable  against 
future  heirs  ;  Baillie^  17th  July  1850.     An  engine  to  work  minerals  13  D.  42. 
is  a  facility  to  exhaust  the  substance  of  the  estate,  and  not  so  charge- 
able ;  Earl  of  Glasgow,  27th  November  1 850.    The  expense  of  a  bridge  13  D.  187. 
to  connect  the  mansion-house  with  the  garden  was  sustained  ;  also  a 
pond  and  loch  for  drainage ;  Porterfieldy  24th  February  1853.  Again,  16  D.  428. 
introducing  water  into  the  mansion-house — erecting  a  porter's  lodge, 
and  gates — filling  up  an  exhausted  quany — and  executing  works  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  landslip — these  were  all  held  permanent 
improvements  in  terms  of  the  Statutes  ;  but  furnishing  a  mill  with 
millstones  was  not  admitted ;  Muirhead,  10th  March  1853.     The  cost  15  D.  517. 
of  a  tile-work  claimed  as  part  of  the  expense  of  drainage  was  not 
allowed  in  Marquis  of  AUsa,  20th  January  1853.*  ^^  ^-  ^^* 

deed  of  entail,  or  in  any  convejance,  instntment,  or  oilier  writ  recorded  in  the  register  of 
sasines,  and  forming  part  of  the  progress  of  title-deeds  following  on  the  entail. 

By  sect.  28  it  is  enacted,  that  where  any  lands  disponed  nnder  the  authority  of  an  Act  Debts  apfbct- 
of  Parliament  in  excambion  for  other  lands,  are  burdened  with  debts,  the  lands  disponed  i^o  bxcambrd 
shall,  from  the  date  of  registration  in  the  register  of  sasines  of  the  contract  or  deed  of  ex-  ^^^i^* 
cambion,  be  disburdened  of  such  debts,  and  shall  be  burdened  with  the  debts,  if  any,  which 
preyionsly  affected  the  lands  acquired  in  exchange,  in  the  order  of  preference  in  which  such 
debts  were  a  burden  upon  such  last-mentioned  lands;  provided,  (1.)  intimation  be  made  to 
all  creditors  having  interest ;  (2.)  that  in  the  contract  or  deed  of  excambion,  or  in  a 
schedule  subscribed  as  relative  thereto,  and  declared  to  be  part  thereof  and  recorded  there- 
with, there  shall  be  set  forth  as  to  each  of  the  debts  the  following  particulars,  viz.,  the 
amount  of  the  debt;  the  date  of  recording  the  writ  by  which  its  constitution  was  originally 
published,  the  register  in  which  it  was  recorded,  the  name  and  designation  of  the  original 
creditor,  and,  if  the  debt  has  been  transferred,  the  name  and  designaticm  of  the  creditor 
understood  to  be  in  right,  and  the  date  of  recording  his  title  and  the  register  in  which  it 
was  recorded ;  and  (3.)  that  in  the  contract  or  deed  of  excambion,  the  debts  be  expressly 
declared  to  burden  the  lands  to  which  the  same  are  transferred. 

*  The  expense  of  trenching,  previous  to  draining,  is  not  an  improvement  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Montgomery  Act ;  Bamsay,  21st  November  1854.    Expenditure  on  private  17  D.  74. 
roads,  however,  was  here  allowed.    A  thirlage  mill  does  not  fall  under  the  statutory  pro- 
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The  maximum  amount  for  which  an  heir  may  become  creditor  on 
account  of  improvement  expenditure  is  declared  by  the  10th  clause 
of  the  Act  to  be  four  yeara'  free  rent  as  at  the  Whitsunday  after  hi« 
death.* 

The  Montgomery  Act  contains  very  particular  proTisiona  for  giving 
notice  to  future  heirs,  and  for  the  registration  of  annual  accounts  and 
vouchers  in  the  Sheriff-court ;  and  it  empowered  the  executor  or 
assignee  having  right  to  the  claim  to  obtain  decree  against  the  next 
heir  after  his  succession,  and  to  use  every  kind  of  diligence  except 
adjudication,  the  decree  for  improvements  being  declared  a  preferaUe 
claim  in  all  competitions  for  the  rent  among  the  creditors  of  the  sne- 
ceeding  heir.  He  is  entitled,  however,  to  be  discharged,  on  assigning 
one-third  of  the  clear  rents  during  his  life  or  till  payment.  There 
are  provisions  for  imposing  a  similar  liability  ui>on  the  subsequent 
heirs  in  their  order,  each  for  one-third  of  the  rents  accruing  to  him, 
with  mutual  relief  for  any  excess  of  payments  beyond  the  proportion 
of  each.  But  the  creditor  is  bound  to  proceed  within  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  expending  proprietor,  and  to  do  diligence  under  the 
penalty  of  losing  recourse  against  the  rents.  The  claim  is  extin- 
guished if  the  next  heir  of  entail  obtains  right  to  iL 

The  same  Statute  enables  the  heir  who  shall  build  a  mansion-house 
to  become  creditor  of  the  succeeding  heirs  for  three-fourths  of  the 
cost,  by  similar  procedure,  and  with  the  same  powers  of  recovenr, 
liability,  and  relief,  as  in  the  case  of  other  improvements. 

By  section  26,  the  expending  heir  may  get  the  debt  judiciallj 
ascertained  by  the  Court  of  Session  or  Sheriff,  the  decree  being  final, 
if  not  suspended  in  six,  or  appealed  in  twelve,  montha  When  money 
is  to  be  expended  in  terms  of  this  Statute,  with  the  view  of  founding 
a  claim  on  creditors  for  three-fourths  of  the  amount,  it  is  indispens- 
able that  the  practitioner  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  provisions.  Very  exact  observance  of  them  is  required  by  the 
Court,  as  will  be  found  on  referring  to  the  cases  in  Shaw's  Digest, 

▼ision  as  to  improvements  on  farm-hoase,  offices,  and  out-bntldings ;  Fleeming,  17th  Feb* 
raary  1855.  Shooting-lodges  are  not  improyements  within  the  Montgomery  Act ;  Ihke  of 
AthoU,  3d  Jul  J  1855.  Again,  repairs  on  an  inn— expense  of  new  smithj — shed  for  game-^ 
dog*8  couch — repairing  a  house  at  a  saw-mill — a  smithes  house— emhankments-^road  to  a 
tile- work — ^and  erecting  a  tile- work— were  disallowed  ;  Dvhe  of  Athcle,  4th  March  1856. 
The  expense  of  building  a  racket  court  at  Eglinton  Castle  was  disallowed ;  Earl  ofEglinUm, 
31st  January  1857.  As  an  expenditure  under  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  the  expense  of 
building  a  bridge  over  a  river  and  approaches  to  the  bridge,  was  sustained ;  ffamUUm,  11th 
March  1857.  The  expense  of  erecting  a  dog-kennel  was  allowed  in  Marquis  ofHwiUbf, 
12th  June  1857.  A  building,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  shooting  lodge  and 
farm-house,  was  held  not  to  be  a  farm-house  in  the  sense  of  the  Montg^omery  Act ;  DoM 
ion,  30th  June  1859. 

*  In  SamiUon,  11th  March  1857,  the  question  is  discussed,  whether,  under  the  Entail 
Amendment  Act,  the  sum  which  may  be  charged  for  improvement  debts  is  limited  by  any 
reference  to  rental  as  in  the  Montgomery  Act.  The  point  was  not  decided :  but  the  Court 
held  that,  if  there  was  a  restriction,  the  rental  was  to  be  taken  as  at  the  date  of  constitutiDg 
the  debt. 
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voce  Entail  meliorations  ;  and  in  some  respects  it  is  difficult  to  Pp.  421-424. 

accomplish  a  minute  compliance,  as,  for  instance,  to  bring  within 

each  year  the  payment  of  all  the  expenditure  executed  in  the  same 

year  according  to  the  decision  in  Marquis  of  Abercom  v.  Hamilton,  2  D.  1382. 

nth  July  1840.* 

The  subsci-iption  of  a  factor  and  commissioner  to  the  notice  to  the 
next  heir  was  allowed  in  Fraser  v.  Fraser,  2d  December  1836  ;  but  14  S.  89. 
that  decision  was  doubted,  and  the  signature  of  a  law-agent  dis- 
allowed, in  Fraser  v.  Lord  Lovat,  27th  February  1840,  affirmed  28th  ^  ^j^^ 
February  1842.  105.    "    ^^* 

We  have  noticed  these  points,  because  the  14th  section  of  the 
recent  Statute  clearly  contemplates  that  the  Rosebery  Act  shall 
continue  to  be  acted  upon ;  and  although  a  subsequent  clause  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  the  neglect  or  imperfect  observance  of  the  previous 
Act,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  generally  to 
proceed  according  to  its  provisions. 

The  decree  for  improvement  money,  on  account  of  the  mode  of  its  Heir  mat 
recovery,  and  the  contingencies  which  might  affect  it,  has  not  hitherto  ^xkdIl-rent 
been  regarded  with  favour  as  a  security.     An  effi)rt  has  been  made  ^o«  impbovb- 
to  improve  it  by  section  13  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  which 
empowers  an  heir  who  has  obtained  a  decree  for  improvement  money 
to  gnfnt,  with  the  authority  of  the  Court,  a  bond  of  annual-rent  in 
ordinary  form  over  the  estate  or  any  portion  of  it,  binding  himself  and 
the  heirs  of  tailzie  to  pay  annual-rent,  not  exceeding  legal  interest  of 
the  three-fourths  during  his  own  life,  and,  for  the  twenty-five  years 
after  his  decease,  not  exceeding  £7,  2s.  per  cent.     When  the  expen- 
diture is  made  after  the  date  of  the  recent  Statute,  the  heir,  having 
first  obtained  decree  in  terms  of  the  Montgomery  Act,  may  grant 
bond  of  annual-rent,  with  the  authority  of  the  Court,  for  twenty-five 
years ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  amount  is  to  be  reckoned,  not  upon  the 
three-fourths,  but  upon  the  whole  sums  expended."!-     By  §  15,  the 

•  In  tbe  case  of  Stirling's  Trustees  v.  Stirling,  23d  May  1862,  it  was  held  that  decrees  24  D.  993. 
of  declarator  obtained  under  the  Montgomery  Act  could  not  be  challenged  on  any  ground 
which  did  not  appear  ex  facie  of  the  decree.  In  this  case,  however,  it  appeared  from  the 
decree  that  a  portion  of  the  debt  constituted  was  incurred  in  a  way  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Act ;  and  the  decree  not  affording  in  itself  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  not  so 
sanctioned,  that  it  could  not  be  sustained  to  any  effect.  It  was  not  determined  whether,  if 
the  decree  had  afforded  the  means  of  discovering  what  amount  had  been  incurred  in  charges 
allowed  by  the  Act  to  be  constituted,  it  would  have  been  sustained  for  that  amount. 

t  In  the  cases  of  the  Earl  ofKintore  and  the  Earl  of  EgUnton^  31  st  January  1857,  it  19  D.  843  and 
was  held,  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  the  whole  Court,  that  previous  procedure,  in  346. 
regard  to  improvements  -effected  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act, 
which  only  took  into  account  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure  as  chargeable,  did  not  form  a 
bar  to  authority  being  obtained  to  grant  bonds  of  annual-rent  in  respect  of  the  remaining 
one-fourth,  being  the  whole  amount  of  the  expenditure.    It  was  further  held,  in  the  case 
o{  Monerieffei  16th  July  1858,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  20  D.  1264. 
Court,  where  the  improvements  had  been  executed  prior  to  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  and 
constituted  under  the  Montgomery  Act,  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths ;  and  the  heir  of 
entail  had  uplifted  the  amount  out  of  a  consigned  fund,  and  granted  a  discharge,  that  he 
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executor  or  assignee  of  improyement  money  expended  by  a  former 
heir  may  apply  to  the  Court  to  ordain  the  heir  in  possession  to  grant 
a  bond  of  annual-rent  for  twenty-five  years,  calculated  upon  the  three- 
fourths  ;^  and  §  16  enables  the  Court,  upon  the  application  of  an  heir 
who  has  expended  money  for  improvements  without  adopting  or  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  inquire  and  g^rant  warrant 
for  executing  a  bond  of  annual-rent,  in  the  same  way  as  if  a  decree 

1 17.  had  been  obtained.     The  annual-rent  is  recoverable  only  from  the 

rents  and  profits,  and,  if  the  creditor  allows  more  than  two  years' 
annual-rent  to  fall  in  arrear,  his  recourse  against  the  rents  is  lost, 
and  restricted  to  the  personal  liability  and  separate  means  of  the 

i  13.  heir  who  should  have  paid.     Instead  of  a  bond  of  annual-rent,  the 

succeeding  heir  may  be  called  upon  to  grant  a  bond  and  disposition 
in  security,  chaiging  the  fee  and  rents  (other  than  the  mansion-house, 
eta)  for  two-thirds  of  the  amount  upon  which  the  annual-rent^  if 
granted,  would  be  calculated ;  and  this  security  is  in  its  form,  effect, 
and  operation,  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  like  security 

i  19.  granted  for  provisions  to  younger  children.     The  granting  of  the 

bond  of  annual-rent,  or  bond  and  disposition  in  security,  is  a  dis- 
charge of  all  claim  for  the  improvements  upon  payment  of  the  sums 
contained  in  these  securities. 

It  is  carefully  to  be  noted,  that  the  heir  possessing  under  an  entail 
not  recorded  has  no  right  to  recover  any  portion  of  money  expended 
for  improvements  under  the  Montgomery  Act,  or  consequently  under 

15  S.  667.         the  recent  Statute ;  Paget  v.  Earl  of  OaUoway,  24th  February  1 837 ; 

2  D.  889 ;         Lord  Macdonald  v.  Macdonaldy  26th  May  1840,  affirmed  1 1  th  August 

1  Beirs  App.     ^  g^2     rpjjj^  jg  f^y^ j^^i  yp^n  ^h^  titl^  ^ J  contents  of  the  Act,  which 

refers  only  to  strict  entails,  and  upon  the  consideration  that  the  pro- 
prietor under  an  entail  not  recorded  can  borrow  upon  the  security  of 
the  lands,  and  so  needs  no  statutory  power  to  do  so. 

CouBTwiLL  Strict  interpretation  of  Entaile.^ — We  have  thus  seen,  how  rigid  is 

the  effect  of  a  perfect  entail  in  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  successive 
proprietors,  so  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  fetters  are  struck  off  by 
the  force  of  Statute,  that  they  can  exercise  the  ordinary  powers  of 
alienating  and  contracting  debt.  But  it  is  only  a  perfect  entail  that 
has  this  effect;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  with  which  the 
restraints  are  enforced,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  law  jealous  and 

was  not  precladed  from  being  reimbnned  out  of  the  consigned  fund  for  tbe  reniunder  of  tlie 
23  D.  882.  sums  expended  under  §  26  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act.    In  the  case  of  J?ZZto<  ▼.  jEBmC, 

24th  May  1861,  it  was  found  that  the  granting  of  a  bond,  under  §  19  of  the  Entail  Amend- 
ment Act,  for  two-thirds  of  the  sum  expended  in  improvements  under  the  Montgomery  Act, 
does  not  discharge  the  debt  so  as  to  prevent  the  heir  in  possession  from  afterwards  ohtain- 
ing  repayment  of  the  whole  sum  expended  in  permanent  improvements  out  of  a  aiun  con- 
signed  in  terms  of  the  same  section. 
19  D.  660.  *  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  case  of  Thom»on^  6th  March  1857,  where  the  appUcatioD 

was  made  by  the  heir  of  entail, 
t  Reference  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Duncan's  Digest  of  Entail  Cases. 
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inflexible  in  requiring  that  the  deed  shall  be  clear  and  unambiguous 
in  prescribing  the  restraints  in  a  complete  and  effectual  form.     By 
the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  the  heir  is  the  unlimited  fiar,  and  has  com- 
plete dominion  over  his  property,  and  no  limitation  of  his  freedom  is 
admitted  by  implication  or  presumed  intention ;  and,  if  a  clause,  or 
a  word,  or  a  syllable,  or  a  letter,  be  wanting  in  the  deed,  although  it 
be  manifestly  omitted  per  incuriam,  the  Court  will  not  interpose  to 
supply  it.     The  fetters  must  be  entire  in  every  link,  and,  if  there  be 
any  flaw,  the  law  will  lend  no  aid  to  repair  it.     But  there  are  no  no  tfooet  sig- 
voces  signatcB  the  use  of  which  is  indispensable.    This  only  is  requi-  nauemqunw. 
site,  that  there  shall  be  a  clear  substantive  prohibition  of  each  of  the 
acts  of  selling,  contracting  debt,  and  altering  the  order  of  succession, 
each  prohibition  being  independent,  and  striking  directly  at  its  own 
act,  and  not  left  to  be  extracted  by  inference  from  a  construction  of 
either  of  the  other  prohibitions ;  and  all  the  prohibitions  must,  either 
by  general  terms  which  unavoidably  comprehend  them  all,  or  by  dis- 
tinct enumeration,  be  affected  by  the  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses. 
While  the  rule  of  interpretation  is  strict,  it  is  also  fair ;  and,  if  the 
act  be  truly  prohibited  in  intelligible  terms,  the  entail  will  receive 
effect     These  rules  and  the  principles  which  regulate  their  applica- 
tion will  be  seen,  if  we  attend  to  the  mode  in  which  the  different 
forms  of  stating  the  prohibition  have  been  treated ;  and  this  subject, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  remarks  which  shall  be  submitted  in  the 
sequel  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  strict  interpretation,  have  received 
an  increased  importance  irom  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Statute, 
which,  contrary  to  the  previous  rule  enforcing  such  of  the  fetters  as 
were  entire,  notwithstanding  defects  in  others,  has  now  established, 
by  its  43d  clause,  that  an  entail  defective  in  one  of  the  prohibitions 
shall  be  invalid  and  ineffectual  as  regards  them  all. 

We  shall  examine  the  effects  given  to  the  different  modes  of  ex- 
pressing the  different  clauses,  and  afterwards  the  consequences  of 
omissions,  defects,  and  errors. 


THIS  CLAUSE. 


(1.)  Prohibition  against  altering  the  order  of  succession, — Tlie  rule  Bequisttbs  of 
that  a  prohibition  can  only  be  effectually  made  by  distinct  substan- 
tive terms  was  apparently  departed  from  in  a  case,  in  which  the  alte- 
ration of  the  order  of  succession  was  not  otherwise  prohibited  than 
by  forbidding  to  do  any  deed  whereby  the  estate  might  be  adjudged 
or  evicted  "  from  the  succeeding  members,  or  their  hopes  of  succes- 
"  fiion  thereto  in  any  measure  evaded."  Here,  it  will  be  observed, 
altering  the  succession  is  not  forbidden  by  a  distinct  and  independent 
proposition,  but  only  as  a  consequential  result  of  deeds  whereby  the 
estate  might  be  adjudged  or  evicted  from  the  heirs  of  entail.  Never- 
theless, the  Court  of  Session  sustained  it  as  effectual  to  prevent  altera- 
tion of  the  order  of  succession.     This  was  the  case  of  the  entail  of 
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M.  fx)ce 
"  Tailzie," 
App*-  No.  14. 

M.  voce 
"  Tailzie," 
Appx-  No.  19. 

Macl.  &  Rob. 
App.  871. 

1  D.  98. 


16  S  1261. 


Lochbuy  ;  Madaine  v.  Madaine^  23d  June  1807.  This  decision,  how- 
ever, soon  became  tlie  subject  of  doubt,  and  a  clause  of  similar  import 
was  found  to  be  ineffectual  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Countess  of  Dal- 
hovMe,  25tli  May  1808.  And  the  authority  of  the  Lochbuy  case  was 
distinctly  impugned  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  deciding  Lang  v.  Lang^ 
16th  June  1839,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  23d 
November  1838.  Here,  there  was  no  separate  prohibition,  but,  after 
prohibiting  to  sell  or  to  contract  debt,  the  clause  proceeded,  "  or  do 
*'  any  other  deed  whereby  the  said  lands  and  subjects  may  be  ad* 
<<  judged  or  evicted  from  the  succeeding  members  of  tailzie,  or  their 
''  hopes  of  succession  thereto  in  any  manner  evaded."  It  was  held, 
that  a  prohibition  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  could  only  be  raised 
here  by  inference,  and  that,  therefore,  there  was  no  such  prohibition. 
The  rule  is  thus  distinctly  stated  by  Lord  Corehouse  in  OUmaur  ▼. 
TiiERB  MUST  BE  CtwZeK,  6th  July  1838 : — "  An  entail  must  contain  a  substantive  pro- 
*RoriBmJ»»  "  hibition  against  alienation,  a  substantive  prohibition  against  oon- 
AOAIN8T  ALTER.  «  tHtctiug  dcbt,  and  a  substantive  prohibition  against  altering  the 
l™^«at«t^^  "  order  of  succession.  There  is  no  set  form  of  words  in  which  these 
ETC.  «  three  prohibitions  require  to  be  expressed,  nor  is  a  sepaiate  and 

'*  distinct  clause  of  any  given  style  necessary  for  each  several  prohi- 
"  bition.     But  the  three  substantive  prohibitions  must  be  all  there, 
^*  and  all  of  them  expressed.     Nothing  is  more  definitely  settled  by 
"  decisions  than  that  doctrine."     The  case  of  Grant  v.  Tytier^  9th 
March  1826,  is  an  example,  in  a  different  form,  of  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  supply  a  prohibition  against  altering  the  order  of  succession, 
by  extracting  it  inferentially  from  other  clauses.     Where  the  order  of 
succession  has  been  validly  altered  by  the  heir  in  possession,  the  next 
heir  cannot  repudiate  the  alteration,  and  hold  under  the  original  (and 
defective)  entail,  so  as  to  entitle  himself  to  alter ;  Oliphant  v.  Oli- 
phanfs  Trustees^  19  th  June  1851. 


4  S.  541. 


13  D. 1174. 


Requisites  of 
this  clause. 


15  D.  192. 
M.  15607. 


F.C.; 

2  Doff'e  App. 

149. 


(2.)  Prohibition  against  selling. — It  is  not  indispensable,  that  the 
word^eZZ  be  used,  although  it  is  specified  in  the  Statute  ;  and  a  prohi- 
bition  to  sell  is  not  an  effectual  prohibition  against  alienation,  because 
alienation  may  be  made  otherwise  than  by  sale ;  Russell  v.  Russell^ 
7th  December  1852.  In  Creditors  of  Hepbufn  ofHumbie  ▼•  His  Chil- 
dren^ 8th  February  1 758,  affirmed  on  appeal,  a  prohibition  to  alienate 
or  dispone  was  held  to  import  a  prohibition  to  sell.  When  power  is 
granted  by  the  entail  to  alienate  by  feuing,  that  power  is  construed 
with  reference  to  the  granter's  purpose  in  permitting  feus,  and  it 
cannot  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  alienate  the  estate  by  feuing  the 
whole,  or  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  by  placing  the  lands  under 
a  new  investiture  by  a  feu  grant,  and  then  executing  another  entail ; 
Duke  of  Roxhurghe  v.  BeUenden  Ker,  17th  June  1813  ;  affirmed  181h 
December  1813. 
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(3.)  Prohibition  against  contracting  debt — Here,  also,  it   is  not  Rkquwiteh  of 
indispensable  to  use  the  words  of  the  Statute.     Although  it  specifies  ™"  clause 
the  contraction  of  debt,  the  entail  is  held  always  to  have  the  estate 
in  yiew  ;  and  that  prohibition  is  necessarily  construed  to  meaA  such 
contraction  of  debt  as  shall  affect  the  lands.    It  is,  therefore,  suffi- 
cient, if  the  members  are  prohibited  from  burdening  the  estate  with 
debt  whereby  the  lands  may  be  affected,  apprised,  adjudged,  etc. ; 
ffaggart  and  Sons  v.  Agnew,  19th  December  1820 ;  Nisbet  v.  Mon-  f.  C. 
crieffe,  10th  June  1823.     On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibition  is  2  S.  38i. 
sufficient,  if  directed  merely  against  contracting  debt,  without  referring 
expressly  to  debts  affecting  the  estate  ;  and  so  a  prohibition  '^  to  con- 
"  tract  debt  thereon"  was  held  sufficient  to  prevent  the  lands  being 
attached  by  diligence  for  the  personal  debts  of  the  heir ;  Mackenzie  2  S.  331. 
V.  Mackenzie,  23d  May  1823. 

Before  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  a  defect  in  this  prohibition 
could  not  be  used  indirectly  to  alter  the  order  of  succession ;  and, 
although  such  a  defect  is  now  destructive  of  the  entail  in  every  respect, 
we  may,  notwithstanding,  refer  with  advantage  to  the  case  of  Oath-  ®  wt^&  si 
cart  V.  Cathcart,  12th  February  1830  ;  affirmed  18th  July  1831.  Here,  App.  3i6.' 
the  prohibition  to  contract  debt  being  defective,  the  heir  in  possession 
gave  his  bill  for  £150,000  to  a  friend,  who  exchanged  for  it  his  own 
acceptance  for  the  same  amount.  The  heir  allowed  his  bill  to  be 
protested,  and  the  estate  adjudged  for  the  debt,  after  which  he  received 
a  conveyance  of  the  adjudication  for  a  price  of  £95,000.  But  the 
Court  held,  that  there  was  here  no  true  debt,  and  that  the  whole 
transaction,  being  simulate  and  collusive,  could  not  be  sustained. 
Such  a  device  would  no  longer  serve  any  purpose  in  thiq  matter,  even 
if  successful,  but  the  decision  is  instructive  to  the  Conveyancer  in 
illustrating  the  futility  of  attempting  to  accomplish  by  mere  mock 
transactions  purposes  which  the  law  will  only  permit  where  the  con- 
sideration is  real  and  true. 

(4.)  The  Irritant  Clause, — This  is  sufficient,  if  deeds  granted,  or  Requisites  ok 
things  done,  contrary  to  all  or  each  of  the  prohibitions  be  declared  Jj^^gg^ 
null  and  void.     Acts  of  contravention  are  often  declared  to  be  of  no 
avail,  force,  strength,  or  effect ;  and  these  terms  are  equivalent  to  the 
simple  declaration  of  nullity.     It  has  been  held  sufficient  to  declare 
debts  and  deeds  in  contravention  null  in  so  far  as  they  affect  tlie 
other  heirs  of  the  estate,  lEtltliough  they  be  not  declared  null  as  against 
the  contravener ;  Munro  v.  Munro,  1 5th  February  1826 ;  affirmed  25th  ^  ~f^I  ♦«, 
July  1828.  But  it  has  now  been  decided  in  Lord  Whamcliffe  v.  Naime,  App.  344. 
13th  November  1849,  affirmed  5th  July  1850,  that  an  irritant  clause  12  D.  1 : 
was  ineffectual  to  prevent  a  sale,  because  not  declaring  the  things  Jg^^*'*  ^^^' 
prohibited  absolutely  null,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  might  infer  action 
against  the  next  heir  or  the  lands.    There  must  thus  be  a  distinct  and 
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sufficient  irritancy  of  the  acts  prohibited,*  and  the  rigour  with  which 
this  is  required  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Dunbar^  1 7th  July 
1844.  Here,  the  prohibition  was  against  contracting  debts,  or  giving 
bond  or  obligation  ;  and  the  irritant  clause  bore,  that,  in  case  of  con- 
travention by  contracting  debts,  the  said  bonds  and  obligements  made 
in  the  contrary  should  be  null  and  void.  It  was  held,  that  the  estate 
was  not  protected  even  from  debts  constituted  by  bond  and  obligation, 
because  the  irritancy  was  directed,  not  against  the  contracting  of  debt, 
but  against  these  instruments  merely,  and  a  debt  contracted  by  bond 
or  obligation  might  be  effectually  constituted  in  some  other  way.  The 
same  rule  is,  in  another  form,  very  remarkably  illustrated  in  another 
case,  where,  by  a  clerical  error,  the  nominative  in  the  irritant  clause 
was  omitted.  Lord  Corehousb,  Ordinary,  held  it  competent  to  restore 
the  syntax,  defective  by  a  clerical  error,  by  means  of  reference  to  the 
context ;  and  the  Inner  House  adopted  his  view.  But  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  omission  was  held  fatal,  for,  as  the  deed  stood,  nothing 
was  declared  null ;  and  the  rule  of  strict  interpretation  excludes  con- 
jectural construction  ;  Sharpe  of  Hoddam  v.  Sharpe,  3d  July  1832 ; 
reversed  18th  April  1835.  Lord  Brouoham's  judgment  in  this  case 
is  deservedly  admired  as  a  masterpiece  of  legal  criticism.  Notwith- 
standing this  decision,  however,  an  omission  is  not  fatal,  where  the 
context  sufficiently  makes  out  what  necessarily  must  be  the  sense. 
So,  where,  after  naming  the  institute,  the  fetters  were  directed  against 
any  of  the  other  of  tailzie  foresaid  (the  word  heirs  being  omitted), 
the  defect  was  held  not  to  be  fatal,  the  meaning  being  plain,  even 
holding  nothing  to  have  been  omitted  ;  Holmes  and  Campbdl  v.  Cun- 
inghanie,  13th  February  1851. 

The  want  of  an  irritant  clause  is  irreparable.  It  is  not  supplied 
by  the  existence  of  a  resolutive  clause,  for  that  has  a  separate  pur- 
pose ;  nor  can  any  irritancy  be  raised  by  construction  out  of  a  prohi- 
bition ;  Kempt  v.  Watt,  28th  January  1779  ;  Barclay  v.  Adam,  18th 
May  1821.  Nor  will  an  irritancy  cover  anything  to  which  it  is  not 
applied  by  comprehension  or  distinct  reference.  In  Dick  v.  IHck,  14th 
January  1812,  a  tack  granted  for  the  extraordinary  period  of  thirty- 
one  years  was  supported,  because  the  irritancy  was  not  so  expressed 
as  to  refer  to  the  granting  of  tacks,  which  were  contained  in  an  enu- 
meration of  things  prohibited,  but  not  contained  in  a  similar  enumera- 
tion in  the  irritant  clause.  In  Dick's  case  the  rule  was  laid  down, 
that,  when  a  word  of  flexible  meaning  is  used  in  one  part  of  an  entail 
in  a  fixed  and  limited  sense,  and  occurs  afterwards  in  a  doubtful 
sense,  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  meaning  not  more  extensive  than 
where  it  is  first  used.  This  rule  was  held  as  sound  in  Lang  v.  Langj 
16th  August  1839.  The  expression  ^' deeds  to  be  made  and  granted," 
occurring  in  the  irritant  clause,  was  held  to  apply  to  written  deeds 

•  See  case  of  Laurie  v.  Laurie^  infra,  p.  757,  note ;  also  cases  cited,  p.  759,  aod  notei. 
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only,  and  the  clause,  therefore,  defective  as  not  applying  to  debts  con- 
tracted otherwise  than  by  writing  ;  Hay  v.  Ifay,  11th  March  1851.  13  D.  946. 
But  anterior  to  the  Entail  Amendment  Act  a  defect  in  directing  the 
irritancy  against  one  prohibition  could  not  be  made  available  to  give 
effect  to  an  act  opposed  to  a  prohibition  effectually  fenced.  So,  where 
sales  were  not  covered  by  the  irritancy,  a  creditor  could  not  adjudge 
so  as  to  sell,  his  debt  being  struck  at  by  an  effectual  prohibition ;  n  d  908; 
Bogle  &  Go.  v.  Cochrane,  25th  March  1850.  7  Beirs  App. 

(5.)  The  Resolutive  Clause, — This  clause  must  necessarily  declare  JIequisites 
the  forfeiture  of  the  contravener's  right  by  his  contravention.     It  is  kemluttJb  ^^ 
by  this,  as  we  have  seen,  that  creditors  are  reached.     Prohibitions  clause. 
and  irritancies  are  personal     Resolution  affects  the  real  right.     By 
the  force  of  the  resolutive  clause,  and  of  the  decree  of  forfeiture  fol- 
lowing upon  it,  the  right  of  the  contravener  is  forfeited  in  the  act  of 
contravention.     His  title  thus  ceasing,  his  creditors  cannot  take  the 
lands,  for  no  act  of  his  can  burden  what  is  not  his  own.     The  want  of 
a  resolutive  clause,  therefore,  leaves  the  lands  open  to  be  affected  by 
the  debts  of  the  heir  in  possession,  and  they  can  be  attached  by  ad- 
judication ;  Creditors  of  Hepburn  of  Humhie  v.  His  Children,  8th  M.  16507. 
February  1758.     This  follows,  however  strong  the  prohibitions,  and 
although  there  be  a  complete  irritant  clause;  Bruce  \,  Bruce,  17th  M.  15639. 
January  1799,  affirmed  on  appeal.     The  same  was  held  irreversibly 
fixed  in  Mitchelson  v.  Atkinson,  15th  June  1831,  where,  there  being  9  S.  741. 
no  resolutive  clause,  an  heir  succeeding  was  held  to  incur  representa- 
tion to  his  predecessor  and  liability  for  his  debts.     When  there  is  no 
resolutive  clause,  the  future  heirs  cannot  prevent  a  sale  by  inhibition, 
because,  although  that  diligence  secures  a  right,  it  cannot  supply 
defects  in  it ;  Lord  AnkerviUe  v.  Saunders,  8th  August  1787.  M.  70io ; 

This  clause  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  same  strict  rules  of  criti-  ^ailes,  1030. 
cism  as  other  parts  of  the  deed.     If  the  whole  prohibited  acts  are  not 
here  embraced  in  a  phrase  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  comprehend  them 
all,  they  must  be  enumerated  with  precise  accuracy.     Therefore,  in 
Menzies  v.  Menzies,  18th  February  1852,  an  entail  was  held  entirely  14  D.  522. 
defective  (in  terms  of  §  43  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act),  in  con- 
sequence  of  sales  being  omitted  in  the  resolutive  clausa     In  the 
case  of  Stobbs  the  prohibition  was  to  "  sell,  annailzie,  wadset,  dispone, 
"  dilapidate.''  In  reference  to  this  the  resolutive  clause  bore  "dispone'' 
only.     That  was  held  effectual  against  sale ;  Elliot  v.  Heirs  of  Entail  M.  16642. 
of  Stobbs,  15th  May  1803  ;  and  effectual  also  against  a  long  lease, 
EUtot  V.  Potts,  14th  May  1821.*  Jp^V&  so. 

*  In  the  case  of  Laurie  v.  Laurie^  13th  December  1864,  the  entail  contained  prohibitions  17  D.  1^1. 
a^Dst  alterations  of  the  order  of  succession,  sale,  contraction  of  debt,  fendal  delinqaencies, 
and  treason.    The  irritant  clause  struck  at  acts  of  contravention,  in  so  far  as  they  might 
affect,  burden,  evict,  or  forfeit  the  lands.     It  was  held,  that  here  the  word  affect  was  sufficient 
to  express  the  operation  of  all  the  prohibited  acts  against  the  estate. 
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^'  clause  against  selling,  the  heir  could  sell  notwithstanding  a  valid 

M.  15382.         prohibition  to  contract  debt  sufficiently  fenced  ;  Sinclair  v.  Sinclairs, 

8th  November  1 749,  affirmed  on  appeal ;  and  a  prohibition  against 

altering  the  order  of  succession  with  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses, 

was  no  bar  to  the  contraction  of,  and  burdening  the  lands  with,  debt, 

M.  15505.         or  selling  for  onerous  causes,  if  these  acts  were  not  prohibited;  Camp- 

bell's  Heirs  v.  Wightman's  Representatives,  1 7  th  June  1746  ;  nor  could 

such  defects  be  supplied  by  the  heir  in  possession,  for  he  was  bound 

to  possess  and  to  transmit  under  the  same  conditions  upon  which  he 

6S.  857.  acquired.     Accordingly,  in  JfcWrum  y.  Maitland,  29  th  June  1827, 

an  heir  possessing  under  an  imperfect  entail  was  found  not  entitled 
to  make  a  new  one  imposing  additional  restrictions 
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15  S.  618. 


18  D.  168. 


These  cases  have  been  cited  with  a  view,  as  well  to  an  historical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law,  as  in  order  to  show  distinctly  the  occaaion 
and  the  force  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  forty-third  section  of 
the  recent  Entail  Amendment  Act,  which  enacts,  that,  when  an  en- 
tail is  invalid  in  any  one  of  the  three  leading  prohibitions  through 
defects  either  of  the  original  entail  or  of  the  investiture,  then  it  is 
invalid  and  ineffectual  as  regards  all  of  these  prohibitions^  and  the 
estate  is  subject  to  the  deeds  and  debts  of  the  heir  in  possession, 
without  any  action  of  forfeiture  to  the  heirs-substitutes  upon  the 
ground  of  his  thereby  contravening  the  conditions.  This  clause,  it  has 
now  been  decided,  is  not  retrospective,  so  that  the  total  invalidity  is 
not  from  the  date  of  the  defective  entail,  but  from  the  date  of  the 
Statute;  Urquhart  v.  Urguhart,  20th  February  1851.*  The  forty- 
third  section  is  effectual  in  annulling  a  defective  entail  without 
declarator ;  and,  in  Russell  v.  Russell,  7th  December  1852,  payment 
of  provisions  was  enforced,  on  the  ground  that,  the  grantor  having 
survived  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  entail,  being  defective  in  one 
provision,  was  null  in  his  person. 

In  considering  the  rule  of  strict  interpretation,  our  attention  is  not 
to  be  confined  to  particular  clauses.  We  must  look  to  the  general 
structure  of  the  deed,  and  observe  how  the  clauses  stand  together, 
and  mutually  refer  to,  and  support  each  other  by  a  general  mutual 
connexion,  or  by  an  adequate  specification,  when  that  method  is 
adopted.  The  importance  of  this  is  shown  by  various  decisions.  In 
Speid  V.  Speid,  21st  February  1837,  after  prohibitions  to  alter  the 
order  of  succession,  sell,  and  contract  debt,  it  was  declared,  that,  if 

*  ScoU  V.  ScoUf  6th  December  1855.  ThiscAse  also  decided  in  coDfonnit/  with  preTimis 
caseB,  that  an  entail,  which  does  net  contain  an  irritancy  applicable  to  the  prohibition  to  alter 
the  order  of  saccession,  is  inralid  in  terms  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act. 
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tlie  persoDS  succeeding  sbould  do  in  the  contrary  of  the  provision 
above  set  forth,  the  act  should  be  null.     This  was  held  an  ineffectual 
irritancy,  the  word  provision  in  the  singular  not  including  the  whole 
acts,  and  not  being  applicable  with  certainty  to  any  one.     With  this 
case  we  ought  to  contrast  that  of  Preston  v.  Heirs  of  Entail  of  VaU  7  D.  3(»5. 
leyfield,  28th  January  1845,  where  the  word  provision  was  also  used 
in  introducing  the  irritant  clause  ;  but  here  it  was  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient, because  the  whole  prohibitions  were  contained  in  one  clause 
beginning  with  the  word  providing,  and,  therefore,  the  term  pro- 
vision was  held  to  embrace  the  whole  prohibitions.     The  necessity  of 
considering  the  context  and  position  of  words  in  determining  the  effect 
of  expressions  is  shown  by  other  cases,  in  which  the  same  terms  have 
suffered  the  most  important  modifications  on  account  of  the  relation 
in  which  they  were  used.     Thus,  in  Lumsden  v.  Lumsden,  26th  No-  3  D.  136 ; 
vember  1840,  affirmed  18th  August  1843,  the  irritant  clause  consisted  jq^"'**  ^^^'' 
of  a  declaration,  that  all  debts  and  deeds  in  contravention  of  the 
entail  should  be  null  and  void  ;  and  these  words  being  so  placed  as 
necessarily  to  refer  to  the  whole  prohibitions,  the  irritancy  was  found 
effectual  to  prevent  sales.   On  the  other  hand,  in  Sinclair  y.Sindairs,  3  D.  636. 
26tli  February  1841,  the  same  words,  debts  and  deeds,  were  used  in 
the  irritant  clause,  but  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  last  member 
of  the  prohibitory  clause,  where  the  same  words  were  also  employed 
to  express  those  acts  only,  on  account  of  which  the  estate  could  be 
adjudged  by  creditors.     The  clause,  therefore,  was  held  not  to  be  an 
effectual  irritancy  of  sales.   The  same  had  previously  been  decided  in 
the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  case  of  Lang  v.  Lang,  already  cited.*  M*L.  &  Rt.b. 
The  construction  is  sometimes  attended  with  much  nicety,  as  in  Oil-  ^^^  ^^^ 
mour  V.  Gordon,  24th  March  1 853,  where  the  words  facts  amd  deeds 
were  held  to  refer  to  the  whole  prohibitions,  being  connected  by  the 
relative  "  such,"  not,  as  argued,  with  the  last  member  of  the  prohi- 
bitory clause,  but  with  the  verbs  "  act  or  do/'  in  the  irritant  clause. 
The  case  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Lang,  where  the  same 
words  were  held  insufficient."!' 

*  The  decision  in  the  cases  of  Sinclair  and  LangyiBA  followed  in  the  case  oi Earlcf  Airlie  15  I).  252  ; 
V.  OffUvy,  16th  Decemher  1852,  affirmed  27th  March  1855,  where  it  was  held  that  the  term  2  Macq.  Api>. 
deeds  in  the  iiritaat  clause  referred  only  to  deeds  prohibited  in  the  last  part  of  the  prohibi-  ^^^* 
tory  clause,  and  that  the  previous  prohibitions  were,  therefore,  iusufficienilj  fenced. 

t  An  entail  contained  this  irritancy,  "  that  not  only  my  said  lands  and  estate  shall  not 
"  be  burdened  with  or  liable  to  the  debts  or  deeds^  crimes  or  acts,  of  the  heir  of  entail  socon- 
"  travening,  but  also  all  deeds  or  ads^  contracted,  granted,  done,  or  committed,"  etc.,  shall 
be  absulutely  Toid  and  null*  It  was  held,  that  the  word  deeds  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause  was  not  limited  by  the  use  of  it  in  the  previous  part,  so  as  to  exclude  debts;  and  that 
the  general  expression  deeds  or  acts  operated  as  a  good  irritancy  applicable  to  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  contraction  of  debt ;  Mackintosh  ▼.  Mackintosh^  14th  December  1855.  18  D.  2^19. 

In  Maxwell  v.  Smith,  29th  June  1860,  the  irritant  clause  declared,  that  if  any  heirs  "should  22  D.  1341. 
"  act  and  do  in  the  contrair  thereof,  then  "  all  and  every  such  acts  should  be  null  and  void. 
The  Court  held  that  the  word  "  thereof"  applied  to  all  the  conditions,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  duly  fenced. 
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A  frequent  flaw  consists  of  defective  recapitulation.  In  Rennie  t. 
Home,  1 3th  March  1 838,  reversing  Home  v.  Rennie,  1 7th  Jannaij 
1837,  there  was  a  prohibition  of  sales,  and  a  general  declaration  of 
irritancy  of  all  acts  of  contravention,  but  the  general  irritancj  was 
followed  bj  an  enumeration  of  particular  acts  declared  to  be  void,  and 
in  this  enumeration  sales  were  omitted.  It  was  held,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  effectual  prohibition  of  salea* 

In  order,  however,  to  give  effect  to  the  objection  of  defective  enur 
meration,  it  must  be  clear,  that  the  entailer  had  the  purpose  to 
enumerate ;  and,  where  particular  acts  were  set  forth  altemativelj 
after  a  general  and  comprehensive  reference,  that  was  held  not  to 
import  the  design  to  enumerate,  the  generality  remaining  unim- 
paired ;  Burden  v.  Burden,  25th  March  1850. 

The  rule  of  strict  interpretation  not  only  requires  that  there  be  a 
perfect  attachment  of  the  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses  to  the  prohi- 
bitions, but  also  that  the  fetters  shall  be  effectually  fixed  upon  the 
whole  members  of  entail.  A  failure  in  this  has  repeatedly  been  the 
means  of  defeating  the  entailer's  design.  The  person  first  called  is 
generally  stated,  not  as  an  heir,  but  as  a  disponee,  and  he  takes 
the  succession,  not  by  service,  but  by  infeflment  as  a  singular  suc- 
cessor by  virtue  of  the  procuratory  or  precept  in  his  favour.  He 
is  not,  therefore,  an  heir,  and  if  the  clauses,  prohibitory,  irritant,  and 
resolutive,  impose  the  fetters  upon  the  heirs,  they  do  not  apply  to  him. 
This  was  settled  in  the  Duntreath  Case,  Edmonetone  v.  Edmonsione, 
24th  November  1 769.  Here  the  lands  were  disponed  by  the  entail  to 
A.,  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  to  B.,  and  the  heirs- 
male  of  his  body,  etc.,  and  the  prohibitions  were  directed  against 
*'  the  heirs  of  tailzie  and  provision  above  named.''  Upon  the  death 
of  the  entailer.  A.,  the  institute,  raised  an  action  of  declarator  against 
the  heirs  called  after  him,  to  have  it  found,  that,  as  disponee  and 
complete  fiar,  he  was  not  subject  to  any  of  the  prohibitions.  The 
Court  of  Session,  influenced  by  the  occurrence  in  the  deed  (but  not 
in  the  prohibition)  of  such  expressions  as  "  the  said  A.  and  the  other 
"  heirs  of  entail,"  held  that  he  was  subject  to  the  limitations.  But 
the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  judgment,  and  declared,  that  A.,  being 
fiar  or  disponee,  and  not  an  heir  of  tailzie,  ought  not,  by  implication 
from  other  parts  of  the  deed,  to  be  construed  within  the  prohibitoiy, 


18  D.  168. 

19  D.  596. 


*  An  entail,  which  had  the  three  prohibitions  against  alteration  of  the  saocession,  asks,  and 
contraction  of  debt,  contained  this  irritancj — that,  if  anj  of  the  heirs  "  should  do  anything 
"  in  the  oontrair,  either  by  disponing,  or  committing  treason  or  any  other  crime  or  delict, 
"  or  by  contracting  debts,  or  any  other  deed,"  "  the  said  deeds  should  be  null.*'  This  irri- 
tant clause  was  held  to  have  been  made  upon  ihe  principle  of  enumeration,  and  that,  ss  it 
did  not  specify  alteration  of  the  succession,  it  was  defective ;  SooU  v.  Scott,  6th  December 
1855.  The  irritant  clause  was  found  to  be  defective  in  FairUe  y.  Cuningkamf  3d  Uaicb 
1857.  The  words  in  the  prohibitory  clause  were  **  sell,  dispone,  wadset,  or  impignorate," 
and  the  enumeration  in  the  irritant  clause  omitted  the  word  '*  disponing.'' 
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irritant,  and  resolutive  clauses,  these  being  laid  only  upon  the  heirs 

of  tailzia     The  same  was  decided  in  Menzies  v.  Menzies,  18th  Jan-  Sandford  on 

uary  1803,  where  one,  though  named  heir  of  tailzie  in  the  beginning  of   "  "  *' 

the  deed,  being  appointed  disponee  or  institute  by  the  latter  part,  was 

held  not  to  be  comprehended  in  the  fetters,  which  were  imposed  upon 

the  heirs  of  tailzie  only.    The  case  was  affirmed  on  appeal,  20th  July  5  Paton's  App. 

1811.    The  principle  has  been  followed  in  numerous  cases,  and  inter  ^'^^• 

alias  in  GampbeU  v.  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  23d  November  1838, 1  D.  8I ; 

affirmed  1st  April  1841.     The  institute,  therefore,  is  not  fettered,  J^,^^- ^PP- 

unless  the  irritant  clause  either  name  him  or  describe  him. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  institute  is,  or  is  not, 
included  in  the  prohibitions  ;  and  this  is  a  point  which  depends  upon 
the  intention  of  the  testator,  as  gathered  from  the  whole  deed.     A 
reference  to  the  decisions  will  show  how  nice  are  the  distinctions  in 
such  cases.    Thus  in  Sted  v.  Steel,  24th  June  1817,  the  comprehen-  5  Dow's  App. 
sive  phrase,  "  heirs  and  members  of  tailzie,''  was  held  not  to  include  ^^' 
the  institute,  because  never  employed  in  a  connexion  which  proved 
unequivocally  the  testator's  design  to  include  him.     In  Syme  v.  Dick-  M.  15473 ; 
son,  27th  February  1799,  affirmed  on  appeal,  the  words  "person  or 4^^*^***^ ' ^pp* 
**  persons,  heirs  of  tailzie  foresaid,''  in  the  resolutive  clause,  were 
held  to  apply  to  the  institute,  because  necessarily  referring  back  to 
the  terms  used  in  the  prohibition,  which  were  these,  "  my  son  "  (the 
institute),  "or  any  of  the  other  heirs  of  tailzie" — an  expression 
necessarily  including  the  institute  in  the  description  of  heirs.     The 
same  rule  was  applied  in  Douglas  <b  Co.  v.  Olassford,  14th  November  2  S.  487 ; 
1823,  affirmed  10th  June  1825,  the  words,  "  every  heir  or  person  so  A]^f32^.^^' 
"  contravening,"  being  held  to  embrace  the  institute,  because  he  was 
specified  nominatim  in  the  preceding  context.     The  principle  applies 
also  to  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  substitutes  within  the  re- 
strictions, of  which  an  example  is  presented  in  Dalzid  v.  DaUiel,  30th  F.  c. 
May  1809,  where  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  heirs-female  of  the 
substitutes  were  found  not  obligatory  upon  the  heir-male  of  a  female 
substitute,  although  he  was  an  heir-male  of  the  maker  of  the  entail. 


Statutory  requisites  0/ strict  entail — The  legal  jealousy  of  interfer-  Obsbrvamce 
ence  with  the  freedom  of  property  is  displayed  not  only  in  the  rules  rkquT^^  m 
of  strict  interpretation  ;   the  statutory  solemnities  required  by  the  I686,  c.  22. 
Act  1 685  must  be  implicitly  observed.  These  consist  of  the  insertion  of 
the  fetters  in  the  titles  and  investitures,  and  registration  of  the  entail. 

(1.)  Insertion  of  the  feU&rs, — By  its  terms  the  Act  enjoins  in-  Iksertion  of 
sertion  of  the  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive  in  the  titles,  and  Qf '""'^"*' 
the  provisions  and  irritant  clauses  in  the  subsequent  conveyances. 
In  practice,  the  insertion   of  all  the  conditions,  prohibitory,  irri- 
tant, and  resolutive,  has  been  invariably  required  and   observed. 
The  omission  to  comply  with   this  injunction  opens  the  estate  to 
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the  diligence  of  creditors ;  Murray  v.  Murray ^  5th  July  1744. 
Although  the  Statute  demands  insertion  both  in  the  procuratories 
of  resignation  and  precepts  of  sasine,  it  is  settled  by  the  same 
case,  that,  when  both  of  these  occur  in  the  same  deed,  insertion  onoe 
is  enough.  It  is  also  decided,  that  the  retour  of  a  general  service  is 
not  such  a  conveyance  that  the  conditions  must  be  inserted  in  it. 
The  contrary  was  decided  in  Stewart  v.  JDenholmy  Ist  February  1726, 
but  reversed,  I7th  February  1737.  In  a  special  retour,  as  well  as  in 
other  titles  of  investiture  and  transmission,  the  Act  must  be  observed, 
and  actual  insertion  is  indispensable.  A  general  reference  infers  a 
contravention,  because  it  is  a  neglect  of  the  solemnity;  Viscount 
Qarnock  v.  Master  of  Oamock,  28th  July  1725.  Therefore,  the  con- 
ditions must  be  inserted  verbatim  in  the  titles  of  every  heir.  Here 
clerical  errors  in  the  investitures,  however,  do  not  affect  the  entail,  if 
the  estate  is  still  clearly  held  under  it  upon  the  essential  oondition& 
But  an  error  which  amounts  to  an  omission  of  what  is  essential  is  a 
contravention  ;  and  where,  by  mistranslation,  there  had  been  a  failure 
to  import  into  the  title  the  prohibition  against  sale,  possession  having 
followed  upon  the  defective  title  for  forty  years,  the  estate  was  held 
open  to  the  diligence  of  creditors ;  QjUhcart  v.  Madaine^  Ist  July 
1846.  The  investitures  must  contain  the  fetters,  as  these  are  con- 
tained in  the  entail,  and  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  the  investiture 
contains  enough  to  constitute  effectual  fetters,  if  these  do  not  corre- 
spond in  terminis  with  the  entail  Where,  therefore,  the  entailer  had 
distinguished  the  fetters  into  things  to  be  done,  which  were  called 
conditions,  and  things  prohibited,  which  were  called  restrictions,  and 
the  resolutive  clause  was  carefully  framed  so  as  to  strike  against  the 
omission  of  the  conditions,  and  against  acting  contrary  to  the  restric- 
tions ;  but  in  the  investitures  that  distinction  was  disregarded,  the 
Latin  charters  and  sasines  embracing  the  whole  stipulations  under  the 
single  term  conditions^  it  was  held  that  the  resolutive'clause  was  not 
here  inserted  in  the  charters  and  sasines  as  required  by  the  Act  1 685 ; 
Holmes  and  Campbell  v.  Cu/nningkame  ofCraigends,  13th  Feb.  1851. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  repeat  the  prohibitions,  and  irritant 
and  resolutive  clauses,  the  omission  of  these  in  special  services  being 
dispensed  with  by  10  &  11  Vict  cap.  47>  §  5 — in  dispositions  and 
conveyances,  and  other  deeds  and  instruments,  by  the  Lands  Trans- 
ference Act,  §  4 — in  the  case  of  burgage  conveyances,  decrees,  and 
other  deeds  and  instruments,  by  the  Burgage  Tenure  Act,  §  3 — ^and 
in  the  Crown  Charters  Act,  §  26.*   A  general  reference  to  the  record 

*  This  provision  is,  by  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1860,  made  applicable  to  all  conTejranoaa 
or  notarial  instruments,  and  the  reference  may  be  either  to  the  entail  a«  reoorded  in  the 
register  of  tailzies,  or  to  any  conveyance,  instrument  of  sasine,  or  other  writ  recorded  in  the 
register  of  sasines,  §  27.  The  rule  has  been  likewise  extended  to  the  destination  of  hein, 
which  may  be  referred  to  in  the  same  manner  as  the  conditions  of  entail ;  Titles  Act  I858i 
i  17  ;  Titles  Act  1860,  §  27. 
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of  the  entail  or  of  a  sasine  is  substituted.  Parties  will  no  doubt  avail 
themselves  of  this  dispensation,  and  henceforth,  accordingly,  the  in* 
quiry,  whether  the  prohibitions  and  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive 
have  been  duly  inserted,  will  be  limited  to  such  investitures  and  titles 
as  are  of  date  prior  to  the  periods  fixed  by  the  Statutes  referred  to 
respectively  for  their  enactments  coming  into  forca 

(2.)  Registration  of  the  Entail, — This  solemnity  is  necessary  only  Effect  of  koh- 
to  exclude  the  claims  of  creditors,  for  an  entail  is  good  inter  hcsredea^  bbgmtiution. 
although  it  be  not  registered.     The  contraction  of  debt,  therefore,  not 
only  subjects  the  estate  to  the  creditor's  diligence,  when  the  entail  is 
not  recorded,  but  being  a  contravention,  it  opens  the  succession  to 
the  next  substitute,  whose  right  under  the  entail,  although  not  regis* 
tered,  is  effectual  in  as  far  as  not  defeated  by  onerous  deeds  ;  WUHson  M.  15371. 
V.  Creditors  of  Dorator^  8th  December  1724.     But  a  creditor's  right 
cannot  be  defeated  by  an  unrecorded  entail ;  and,  although  the  con- 
ditions be  insert  in  the  titles,  so  that  the  creditor  is  made  aware  of 
them,  and  registration  in  the  record  of  entails  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  his  security,  still,  if  it  is  not  registered,  he  may  adjudge,  be- 
cause he  is  entitled  to  every  security  which  the  law  allows,  and  his 
claim  cannot  be  cut  off  by  anything  short  of  that  which  the  Statute 
says  shall  be  necessary  to  cut  it  off ;  Irvine  v.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  26th  M.  15617. 
June  1765,  affirmed  on  appeal.     In  Rose  or  Munro  v.  Drummond,  14  S.  453. 
9th  February  1836,  upon  a  remit  from  the  House  of  Lords,  a  unani- 
mous opinion  wad  returned  by  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  that 
an  entail  not  registered  is  of  no  force,  and  equal  to  an  entail  not  yet 
existent  in  reference  to  any  third  party  contracting  with  the  heir  in 
possession — that  the  substitutes  have  no  rights  under  the  entail  in 
regard  to  such  creditors,  and  the  debts  are  in  the  same  situation  as 
entailer's  debts — ^and  that  the  creditors  in  them  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  subsequent  registration  of  the  entail.     In  Montgomerie  v.  Earl  of^  BelFs  App. 
Eglinton,  18th  August  1843,  there  is  reported  a  dictum  of  Lord 
Brougham,  to  the  effect  that  the  Act  1685,  as  regards  singular  suc- 
cessors and  purchasers,  makes  it  still  more  important  to  have  the 
entail  recorded  than  to  have  fencing  clauses,  for  it  is  the  record  they 
are  to  look  to.     This  rule  applies  to  entails  made  before  1685,  which, 
notwithstanding  old  decisions  to  the  contrary,  are  ineffectual  if  not 
registered  ;  Rosebery  y,Bairdy  22d  June  1765.  M.  6616. 

It  is  a  limitation  of  this  doctrine,  that,  in  order  to  give  the  creditor  NEauEc-r  or 
access  to  the  lands,  infeftment  must  have  passed  in  favour  of  the  heir  oraig'^TATB 
in  possession,  because,  if  he  possesses  upon  a  personal  title,  that  title  to  cbeditobs, 
is  subject  to  the  conditions  by  which  it  is  qualified,  and  the  creditor  MorufpEri? 
is  excluded  by  these  conditions,  since  he  can  only  get  at  the  estate 
by  founding  on  the  entail  which  contains  them ;  Denham  v.  BaiUie^  Cr.  &  St.  App. 
5th  June  1 733,  already  referred  to,  as  revereed  in  House  of  Lords  ; 
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M.  10260.        Creditors  of  Carlton  v.  Cordon,  2l8t  November  1753,   See  also  Baron 
Hume,  870.      Hume's  observations  in  Napier  v.  Wdsh,  20th  November  1805. 
Requisites  of       With  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  registration,  we  have  seen  that 
BBQisTRATioH.    complete  transcription  is  required  even  to  the  extent  of  inserting 
14  D.  944 ;       lands  sold  before  the  entail  is  recorded.     In  Norton  v.  Stirling,  6th 
2^Macq.  App.    j^j^  jggg^  affirmed  22d  May  1855,  a  critical  objection  to  the  warrant 
to  record,  and  a  trivial  error  in  registering  the  resolutive  clause  were 
disregarded.     The  date  of  registration  is  not  the  date  of  actual  entry 
in  the  register,  but  the  date  of  the  warrant  authorizing  registration, 
and  it  is  only  from  the  date  of  registration,  and  not  from  the  date  of 
presenting  the  petition,  or  any  date  prior  to  registration  by  the  grant- 
ing of  the  warrant,  that  publication  is  held  to  have  taken  place ; 
14  D.  127.        Williamson  v.  Sharp,  3d  December  1851.     A  party  is  not  bound  to 
go  down  to  any  date  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  own  right. 

Neglbot  of  Neglect  of  the  solemnities  not  only  exposes  the  estate  to  the  claims 

^JfJ^^^      of  creditors,  it  is  fatal  also  to  the  hopes  of  succession  of  the  heirs-sub- 

DEFEATS  RIGHT  '  .      ,  .  * 

OF  SUBSTITUTES,  stitute,  If  the  heir  in  possession  shall  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the 
DEMw™rnoK  ^®^®c*-     If  there  is  a  failure  in  the  prohibition  to  sell,  the  heir  may 

sell,  and  the  future  heirs  have  no  remedy.  He  cannot  be  forced  to 
preserve  or  re-invest  the  price  for  their  benefit,  because  he  is  not  a 
trustee.  He  is  absolute  fiar,  in  so  far  as  not  fettered,  and,  when  the 
entailer  has  failed  to  make  an  effectual  entail  under  the  Act  1685, 
5  S.  418.  the  Court  cannot  do  it  for  him.     This  point  was  tried  in  Stewart  of 

5  S.  822.  Ascog  V.  Fullerton,  23d  February  1827,  and  Bruce  v.  Bnioe  of  TUli- 

couUry,  21st  June  1827;  and  the  Court  of  Session  held  the  heir 

bound  to  re-invest  the  price.     But  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the 

4Wii.  &sh.     judgment,   16th  July  1830,  establishing  the  rule  which  has  just 

App.  .196,  240.  been  stated.     In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  irritant  and  resolutive 

clauses  did  not  apply  to  sale&  In  the  other  there  was  no  resolutive 
clause.  The  effect  is  the  same,  where  the  neglect  consists  of  the 
4  D.  426 ;  nou-registration  of  the  entail.  In  Earl  of  Eglinton  v.  Montgomerie^ 
2^^«"'«-^PP-  22d  January  1842,  affirmed  18th  August  1843,  the  entail  was  com- 
plete, but  not  recorded,  and  the  heir  in  possession  having  sold  was 
found  entitled  to  retain  the  price  without  re-investment.  Nor  have  the 
substitutes  any  claim  to  indemnification  for  such  a  disappointment  of 
their  expectations.  The  heir  being  fiar  in  so  far  as  not  fettered  or 
precluded  by  registration,  an  act  from  which  he  was  not  precluded 

6  S.  706 ;  cannot  subject  him  in  damages.     In  Marquis  of  Qweeruberry  v.  Duke 
A  ^^25^  ^*'*     ^^  Queensberrys  Executors,  7th  March  1828,  reversed  16th  July  1830, 

where  leases  had  been  granted  in  contravention  of  an  unrecorded  en- 
tail, the  grantor's  representatives  were  held  not  liable  in  damages. 

Effect  of  Contravention. — We  shall  now  inquire  shortly  what  are  the 
consequences  of  acts  done  by  heirs  of  entail  inconsistent  with  the 
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conditions  imposed  by  the  entailer.  If  an  heir  contravenes  the  entail, 
and  so  commits  an  irritancy,  by  omitting  to  insert  the  conditions  and 
clauses  in  his  title— or  if  he  neglect  to  use  the  prescribed  name — or 
if  he  grant  tacks  exceeding  the  period  permitted  by  the  entail,  or  by 
the  authority  of  custom  and  Statute — what  is  the  result  to  his  own 
right,  and  how  is  the  irritancy  mstde  available  to  those  entitled  to 
benefit  by  it  ?  The  effect  of  an  irritancy  is  to  subject  the  heir  who 
has  committed  it  to  action  and  decree  of  forfeiture.  The  act  of  con- 
travention does  not  create  an  immediate  active  nullity  in  itself,  or  an 
instant  self-operating  forfeiture  of  the  estate.  The  irritancy  must  be  iBsmiroT 
declared,  and  decree  of  forfeiture  must  be  obtained.  The  heir  in  IfJ^^,^'  **"' 
possession  being  fiar,  his  act,  although  at  variance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  entail,  remains  operative,  and  his  title  valid,  until  the  one  be 
challenged,  and  the  other  forfeited,  at  the  instance  of  a  party  upon 
whom  the  entail  has  conferred  an  interest.  This  principle  is  illustrated 
by  Gordon  v.  The  Kin^a  Advocate,  16th  November  1 760,  where  an  heir  M.  4728. 
of  entail  claimed  the  estate  after  forfeiture  by  treason,  on  the  ground 
of  irritancies  committed  previous  to  the  treason  ;  but  the  Court  found.  Declarator 
and  this  part  of  the  judgment  was  affirmed  on  appeal,  that  the  irritancy  **^  ^'^t^"^^- 
not  having  been  declared,  and  no  advantage  taken  of  it  before  the 
forfeiture,  the  forfeiture  could  not  be  overreached  or  excluded  on  pre- 
tence of  that  irritancy.  In  the  more  recent  case  of  Agnew  v.  OiUespiey  F.  C. 
23d  June  1813,  a  tack  granted  ultra  vires  was  held  not  to  be  null  ipso 
facto,  but  to  require  reduction.  Lord  Meadowbank  here  remarked : — 
"  An  heir  of  entail  in  possession  is  an  unlimited  fiar  in  every  respect, 
*•  unless  the  jtcs  crediti  which  enforces  the  fetters  is  brought  into 
**  action,  and  that  must  be  by  forms  of  law.  Hence,  no  act  in  the  face 
"  of  the  fetters  is  ipso  jure  null  and  void.  All  such  acts  are  only 
"  reducible  when  challenged."  From  these  views  it  results,  that,  if 
an  act  of  contravention  be  not  challenged  within  forty  years,  it  will 
acquire  prescriptive  efficacy,  and,  if  the  act  be  calculated  to  induce  a 
fee-simple  title,  e.g.,  non-insertion  of  the  fetters  before  the  Statute 
dispensing  with  that  solemnity,  or  an  omission  now  to  refer  to  them, 
the  fetters  will  be  entirely  worked  off.* 

Any  substitute  heir  may  pursue  a  declarator  of  irritancy.      In 
Dunda^  Y.Murray,  29th  Nov.  1794,  the  pursuer  was  the  twenty-fifth  M.  16430. 
substitute,  and  he  was  found  not  obliged  to  call  the  intermediate  heirs. 

When  the  effects  of  contravention  are  by  the  entail  extended  to  Eppect  op 
the  contravener's  descendants,  it  is  not  competent  to  a  descendant  to  ^^™nti<a-'""' 
object  to  the  act  of  contravention  ;  Creditors  of  Gordon  of  Carhton  vbner's  de- 
V.  Gordon,  14th  November  1749  ;  and  Gilmour  v.  Hunter,  6th  March  M^^sssr' 
1801.     The  statutory  irritancy  consequent  upon  non-insertion  of  the  m.  voce  "  Tail- 
fetters  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Act  strikes  against  the  heirs  of  11^®'"  ^P^** 

•  As  an  example  of  this,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  case,  77ie  Earl  of  Eglinton  ▼.  23  D.  1361. 
ITie  Earl  of  Eglinton,  decided  by  Lord  Jerviswoode,  28th  May  1861. 
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the  ooniravener,  as  well  as  himself.  Bat  this  has  been  held  to  be 
limited  to  those  cases  in  which  contraventions  are  by  the  entail  ex- 
tended to  the  heir,  the  words  of  the  Act  being  construed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  entail  itself ;  BonHne  v.  Orakam,  2d  March  ISS?,  affirmed 
6th  August  1840. 

After  the  irritancy  is  judicially  declared,  the  next  heir  niay  set 
aside  the  contravener's  title,  and  take  possession.  This  he  does,  ss 
prescribed  in  the  Act  1685,  by  serving  himself  heir  to  him  who  died 
last  infeft  in  the  fee,  and  did  not  contravene.  This  is  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  rule,  which  prescribes  service  to  the  ancestor  last 
vested  ;  but  here  the  law  regards  the  oontravener  as  not  having  been 
infeft,  in  order  that  the  heir  may  enter  free  from  liability  for  bis 
obligationa  Notwithstanding  that  legal  fiction,  however,  it  has 
always  been  held,  that  acts  of  ordinary  administration  done  before 
contravention,  e,g.,  leases,  and  provisions  to  wives  and  children,  remain 
valid,  notwithstanding  the  irritancy.  It  was  a  difficult  question 
whether  acts  of  a  different  kind,  as,  for  instance,  the  mortgage  of  the 
lands  for  the  life  interest  of  the  heir  would  remain  effectual  to  tl^ 
creditor,  notwithstanding  subsequent  contravention  and  forfeiture  of 
the  granter's  right  But  this  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
40th  section  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  which  exempts  from  the 
effects  of  irritancy  the  purchasers  or  creditors  under  deeds  granted 
before  execution  of  the  summons  of  declarator,  provided  such  deeds 
could  validly  be  g^nted  in  consistency  with  the  provisions  of  the 
entail. 

There  is  also  this  general  remedy  for  irritancies,  that,  if  the  act  of 
contravention  can  be  removed,  and  matters  restored  to  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  it  had  not  been  granted,  the  irritancy  is  allowed  thus  to  be 
purged.  So,  where  two  heirs  in  succession  had  n^lected  to  bear  the 
name  imperatively  prescribed  by  the  entail,  the  Court  allowed  the 
second  heir  to  claim  the  estate  upon  yet  assuming  the  proper  name 
and  arms  ;  Gordon  v.  Gordon^  23d  July  1738  ;  and,  in  Aberneihie  v. 
Oordon^  20th  June  1837,  affirmed  11th  August  1840,  an  heir  having 
contravened  by  making  up  fee-simple  titles,  he  was  permitted  to 
purge  the  irritancy  by  expeding  a  new  title  in  terms  of  the  entail, 
finding  security  at  the  same  time  that  the  estate  should  not  be  bur- 
dened by  debts  contracted  during  the  subsistence  of  the  fee-eimple 
title. 


Extinction  of  Entail. — Besides  the  mode  of  terminating  an  entail 
which  has  incidentally  been  noticed,  vis.,  prescriptive  possession  under 
an  inconsistent  or  fee-simple  title,  there  are  two  natural  contingeneies 
which  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  viz.,  (1.)  The  succession  of  heirs- 
portioners,  and  (2.)  The  succession  of  the  person  last  called  under 
the  special  destination. 
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It  is  not  the  design  of  the  law  of  entail  to  transmit  the  estate  in  a  Ezthtctioh  by 
divided  form  subject  to  the  fetters,  nor  does  any  entail  contain  pro-  hb^^^r^  ^^ 
visions  for  effectually  doing  so  ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  succession  tionebs. 
opens  to  heirs-portioners,  each  one  receives  her  portion  as  a  fee*simple 
estate;  Hunter,  11th  December  1834.     This   may  be  obviated  by  13  S.  185. 
debarring  heirs-portioners,  and  declaring  that  the  eldest  shall  always 
exclude  the  rest ;  but,  wherever  no  such  exclusion  is  made,  the  suc- 
cession of  heirs-portioners  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  contingency 
which  may  terminate  the  entail. 

Again,  heirs  whosoever  or  whatsoever  are  not  heirs  of  entail.  ErrnrcnoH  in 
This  was  a  phrase  introduced  originally,  like  heirs  and  assignees,  to  s^^tute^^*' 
exclude  first  the  superior,  and  afterwards  the  claim  of  the  Crown  as  called  before 
uUimus  hasres.   The  terms  do  not,  therefore,  designate  any  particular  ^^^"^^ 
heir,  for  whose  protection  the  fetters  were  imposed.     A  destination  to 
heirs  whomsoever  is  to  parties  not  specially  favoured,  and  so  not 
heirs  of  entail ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  heirs-portioners 
among  the  heirs  whomsoever  are  excluded ;  Gordon  v.  Forbes  or  14  D.  269. 
Mossey  19th  December  1862;  Primrose  y.  Primrose,  9th  February  16  D.  498. 
1 854.*     The  effect  of  heirs  whatsoever  in  defeating  the  purposes  of 
the  entail  is  shown  by  the  passing  of  the  estate  to  those  who  are 
strangers  in  blood  to  the  entailer,  when  it  has  come  to  a  female  heir's 
child  without  issue,  the  father  of  such  child  succeeding.     The  estate 
is  alienable  by  the  party  who  succeeds  as  heir  whatsoever ;  and,  when 
the  expression  is  "  Iieirs  and  assignees  whatsoever/'  the  effect  is  the 
same,  the  term  assignees  not  being  restrictable  to  assignees  of  the 
entailer  in  order  to  support  the  fetters;   Steele  v.  Ooupar,  15th  is D. 385. 
February  1853.     Whensoever,  accordingly,  the  estate  devolves  upon 
the  person  last  specially  called,  and  who  stands  immediately  before 
''heirs  whomsoever,''  he  is  entitled  to  possess  the  lands  in  fee-simple, 
the  entail  having  accomplished  its  design,  and  so  being  at  an  end ; 
Earl  of  March  v.  Kennedy,  27th  February  1 760 :  Henry  v.  WaU,  13th  M.  15412. 
June  1832.  ios.644. 

A  new  means  of  terminating  entails  is  introduced  by  the  Entail  TBBMiwATioir 
Amendment  Act,  the  provisions  of  which,  as  regards  entails  dated  under  Entail 
before  1st  August  1848,  are  the  following,  viz. : —  Amendmekt 

Any  heir  of  entail  may  acquire  the  estate  in  fee-simple,  if  he  is 
the  only  heir  living  for  the  time,  and  unmarried.  If  the  party  is  not  §  3. 
the  only  heir  in  existence,  he  may  disentail  with  consent  of  the  three 
next  heirs  for  the  time  who  are  entitled  in  their  order  to  succeed,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  next  heirs,  each  of  whom  would  be  heir- 
apparent — that  is,  the  heir  whose  right  of  succession  nothing  but 
death  can  prevent.  In  either  case,  the  heir  next  to  the  heir  in  pos- 
session must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  not  under  legal  incapa- 
city.    When  the  heir-apparent  of  the  age  and  capacity  specified  §^- 

19  D  768 
•  See  also  the  case  of  Oibb,  29th  May  1867  ;  and  Leny  v.  Zeny,  supra^  p.  712.  ^    -.*  .270 
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shall  have  been  born  after  Ist  August  1848,  the  estate  may  be  dis^ 
entailed  with  his  consent  alone ;  and,  when  the  heir  in  possession 
shall  himself  have  been  born  on  or  after  the  same  date,  he  is  entitled 
to  disentail  without  any  consent. 
Instrument  op      rpj^jg  ^q^qj.  fg  carried  into  eflfect  by  executing  and  recording,  under 

authority  of  the  Court  of  Session,  a  writ  called  an  instrument  of 
disentail.  The  form  is  appended  to  the  Act,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. The  essence  of  it  is,  that  the  party  takes  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  a  notary  public,  who  subscribes  along  with  him  before 
instrumentary  witnesses,  that  the  lands  are  now  held  by  him  free 
from  the  conditions,  provisions,  and  clauses  prohibitory,  irritant,  and 
resolutive,  by  virtue  of  the  Statute.  There  is  a  consent  to  registra- 
tion in  the  Register  of  Tailzies,  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  and 
others  competent.  Of  course,  the  prescribed  terms  of  an  instrument 
which  produces  effects  so  important  must  be  very  exactly  followed. 
When  executed  abroad,  it  may  be  in  presence  of  a  British  Consul, 
who,  by  6  Geo.  iv.  cap.  87,  §  60,  may  act  in  all  matters  requiring  a 

12  D.  743.        notary  ;  Cunninghume,  15th  February  1850,     When  a  petitioner  for 

12  D.  1256.      disentail  dies,  the  next  heir  cannot  besisted  in  his  place;  Scotty  16th 
July  1850. 

Rbqiotration        The  Keeper  of  the  Register  of  Tailzies  is  to  record  this  instrument 
'  in  that  Register  along  with  the  decree  of  Court  authorizing  it ;  and 

5  ^2-  the  effect  of  the  instrument,  when  duly  executed  and  recorded,  is  abso- 

lutely to  free  the  estate,  and  the  heir  in  possession  and  his  successors, 
of  all  the  prohibitions  and  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive,  and  to 
entitle  the  heir  in  possession  to  alter  the  course  of  succession,  alienate 
onerously  or  gratuitously,  burden  with  debt,  or  do  any  other  deed 
competent  to  a  fee-simple  proprietor,  saving  always  the  rights  of  third 
parties  under  deeds  affecting  the  fee  or  rents  of  the  estate.  Provision 
is  made  in  §  44!  for  the  registration  of  the  instrument  of  disentail, 
in  all  the  registers  of  sasines,  general  and  particular. 

Petition  for         The  mode  of  procedure  with  a  view  to  this  important  act  is  by 

DIBRNTAIT^  x  • 

summary  petition,  the  contents  of  which,  with  the  intimation  requi- 
site, and  the  procedure  in  Court,  are  contained  in  §§  33,  34,  and  35. 
Any  one  who  has  an  interest  may  appear  at  any  time  before  extract, 
and  object  on  any  competent  ground,  the  Court  being  bound  to  inves- 

§  36.  tigate  and  dispose  of  the  objection.     It  is  not  necessary  to  call  as 

parties  any  of  the  heirs,  excepting  those  whose  consent  is  required  to 
an  instrument  of  disentail.  When  consents  are  required,  they  must 
be  duly  tested,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Court  may  prescribe,  and, 

§  so.  when  given,  they  are  irrevocable.*   The  proceedings  prescribed  by  the 

19  D.  506.  *  In  Macdonald  v.  Lindsay j  2 Ist  Febrnary  1857,  effect  was  given  to  conditional  conaeati 

19  D.  571.  to  a  disentail  of  trust-funds.     In  Mcunodl,  27th  Febraary  1857,  it  was  held  that  a  conaent 

to  disentail  granted  by  an  heir-apparent  was  effectual,  although  the  heir  was  thus  defeating 
provisions  in  his  marriuge-contract  in  favour  of  his  wife  and  younger  children. 
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Act  must  of  course  be  followed  out  with  a  precise  exactness.  They 
will  be  judged  of  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  Hope  v.  Moncrieffe,  ii  S.  324. 
26th  January  1833,  where,  an  advertisement  prescribed  by  Statute 
haying  been  omitted,  the  Court  refused  to  approve  of  a  sale,  holding 
that  they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  unless  the  provisions  of  the  Statute 
were  strictly  complied  with.  The  finality  of  the  instrument  of  dis- 
entail, if  not  appealed  against,  is  secured  by  the  S8th  section.* 

The  Statute  contains  very  careful  provisions  for  the  protection  of  Statotobt 
creditors  having  claims  upon  the  estata     Along  with  the  application,  pJ^CTro/op 
the  heir  must  give  in  a  statement  of  debts  upon  oath,  and  the  Court  crsuitobs  of 
may  order  intimation,  and  make  other  provisions  for  their  security.  ™f  ^tat». 
A  creditor  may  protect  himself  by  inhibition,  and,  if  he  uses  this     j  7. 
diligence  within  a  year  after  registration  of  the  instrument  of  dis- 
entail, that  preserves  his  preference  over  all  debts  which  could  not 
have  competed  with  his  before  the  disentail.     When  the  heir  in  pos- 
session is  so  circumstanced  that  he  might  disentail  the  property 
without  any  consent,  he  cannot  prevent  his  creditors  from  access  to 
the  estate  by  abstaining  from  the  step.     They  are  entitled  to  affect    Hi* 
the  estate  in  the  same  way  as  if  an  instrument  of  disentail  had  been 
duly  executed  and  recorded.     Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  creditors  of  heirs  who  have  mortgaged  their  right  of 
succession.     Such  heirs  are  not  entitled  to  consent  to  the  disentail,     §  9. 
unless  the  Court  upon  inquiry  shall  find  the  creditor's  opposition 
unreasonable,  and  disallow  it.     By  §  9  this  protection  is  given  to  all 
securities  by  heirs  expectant  for  money  borrowed  made  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act.     When  the  loan  is  of  a  date  subsequent  to 
1st  August  1848,  the  protection  is  by  §  10  limited  to  the  creditors     §  10. 
of  the  heir-apparent.  • 

When  the  estate  has  been  settled  by  marriage  contract  upon  the  DissKTAn. 
issue  of  the  marriage,  it  cannot  be  disentailed,  until  either  an  heir 
exists,  and  consents  by  himself  or  his  guardian,  or  until  the  marriage  marriaqb  cx)n 
is  dissolved  without  an  heir  born.     The  31st  section  provides  for  the  ^^' 
appointment  of  guardians  to  heirs  who  by  reason  of  nonage  or  inca- 
pacity cannot  themselves  consent,  a  separate  guardian  being  directed 
for  each  such  party;    Hamilton,  3d  February  1863;  and,  if  such  I6D.  371. 
guardians  shall  consent,  the  enactment  provides  for  their  indemnity, 
unless  they  be  charged  with  acting  corruptly  in  the  matter. 

The  principle  of  the  Statute  is  extended  to  money  and  other  pro-  Moket,  btc., 
perty  held  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  entail,  and  also  to  such 
property  not  actually  entailed,  but  held  in  trust  under  directions  to 


WHERE  KSTATR 
SETTLED  BT 


MAT  BE  DISEN- 
TAILED. 


*  InstrumentB  of  disentail  may  be  first  executed,  and  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
Court  to  record  the  same  afterwards  applied  for;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  94,  J  4.  So  also  convey- 
ances, ezcambions,  etc.,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act,  may  he  exe- 
cuted without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Court,  and  the  authority  of  the  Court  afterwards 
interponed  thereto  •  §  6. 

4U 
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MoMBT,  BTc.,     entail.     By  section  26  moneys  derived  from  sale  or  damage  may,  bj 
TAILED— om^i-  the  authority  of  the  Court,  be  paid  to  the  heir,*  if  he  is  entitled  to 
§  ?7.  acquire  the  estate  in  fee-simple  by  disentail ;  and  trust  moneys  (x 

lands,  directed  to  be  entailed,  may  also  be  acquired  in  fee  simple  bj 
the  party  who,  the  entail  being  executed,  would  be  entitled,  if  in 
possession,  to  disentail.     But,  in  determining  the  power  of  the  heir 
S  28.  in  guch  circumstances,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  under  an  entail  not  of 

future  date,  but  the  date  at  which  the  Statute,  deed,  or  writing  plac- 
ing the  money  or  property  under  trust  or  directing  the  entail  came 
into  operation,  is  to  be  held  as  the  date  of  entail 

When  the  heir  in   possession   is  not  so  circumstanced   as  to  be 

entitled  to  disentail,  the  Statute  gives  important  facilities  in  the 

application  and  use  of  money  deposited  or  held  in  trust     It  may  be 

laid  out  in  payment  of  entailer's  debts,  or  of  other  charges  on  the  fee, 

or  in   redemption  of  land-tax,  or  in  making  improvements,  or  in 

15  T).  762.        repayment  of  expenditure  for  improvements.     In  Ridiardson,  23d 

June  1853,  the  question  was  reserved,  whether  the  one-fourth  not 

recoverable  under  the  Montgomery  Act  may  not  be  paid  out  of  tbe 

moneys  referred  to  in  this  section.^    By  §  29,  provisions  may  be 

granted  out  of  such  money  to  husbands,  and  wives,  and  children, 

upon  the  same  terms  as  under  the  Aberdeen  Act     By  a  decision  of 

8  «.  712.  the  Court,  Sprot's  Trustees  v.  Sprot,  11th  March  1830,  it  was  held 

competent  to  apply  money  held  in  trust  for  an  entail  to  the  erection 

of  a  mansion-house,  j 

Statutory  All  the  acts  permitted  by  this  Statute  may  be  done  by  the  heir, 

AiiBNDKEMT      whcthcr  the  entail  has  been  recorded  or  not,  and  also,  whether  he  be 

Act  may  be      infeft  or  not     This  clause,  however,  will  not  enable  the  heir  in  pos- 

BXBKCI8ED 

THOUGH  ENTAIL  scssiou  to  do  auythiiig  which  is  incompetent  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
KEooRDEu.  iji^^      ]jg  ^ill  jjqIj^  {qj.  instauce,  be  able  to  grant  a  bond  and  dispo^- 


NOT 


*  The  tutor  for  a  papil  heir  of  entail  may  p:et  conaigned  money  applied  in  payment  cf 
permanent  iroproyements  on  the  estate,  by  application  to  the  Court  of  Session,  a  tutor  benu; 
entitled  to  petition  under  §  26  of  the  Act,  which  gives  the  '^  heir  ofentaQ  in  postesfwm^" 
17  D.  378.  power  to  do  so ;  Stuart ^  10th  February  1855. 

t  "^^iB  question  was  decided  affirming  the  power  of  the  heir  to  recoyer  the  foorth,  Mt 
20  D.  1264.        recoverable  under  the  Montgomery  Act;  Mojicri^ef  20th  July  185B,  see  rapra,  p^  751. 

The  improvements  contemplated  by  §  26  of  the  Entail  Amendment  Act  are  pervun^st 
improvements ;  and  they  may  be  made  out  of  consigned  money,  although  the  powerv  of  thf 
17  D.  451 .  heir  of  entail  under  the  Montgomery  Act  may  already  have  been  exhausted  ;  J^teemuiff,  17tli 

February  1855. 

I  By  }  26  of  the  Titles  t«  Land  Act,  1858,  power  is  given  to  the  heir  of  entail  on  acqoir* 
ing  the  superiority  of  the  entailed  lands  to  grant  bond  and  disposition  in  security  for  the 
price  and  expenses  incnrred  :  the  bond  may  be  granted  with  the  consent  of  the  heirs,  who 
would  be  required  to  consent  to  a  disentail,  in  which  case  the  authority  of  the  Court  does 
not  seem  to  be  necessary,  or  by  the  heir  in  possession  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 

When  superiorities  form  part  of  the  entailed  estate  they  may  be  relinquished,  in  temii  cf 
§  23  of  the  Act,  and  the  .price  obtained  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  land  takes 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  or  Entail  Amendment  Acts. 
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tion  in  security  with  an  effectual  warrant,   if  he  be  not   himself 
infeft. 

The  45th  section  provides,  that  no  irritancy  shall  be  incurred  by 
doing  what  is  permitted  by  the  Act,  and  that  it  shall  be  effectual 
notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  in  the  entail ;  and  the  Act  of  1685 
is  repealed  by  the  next  clause,  in  so  far  as  necessary  to  make  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  operative,  but  no  further. 

New  Entails, 

The  full  examination  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  form  and 
effects  of  entails  dated  prior  to  1st  August  1848,  reduces  within  a 
narrow  compass  the  observations  necessary  with  respect  to  entails 
made  subsequent  to  that  date.  In  determining  the  date  of  a  new 
entail,  and  whether  the  heir  possessing  under  it  be  entitled  to  the 
higher  privileges  as  regards  disentailing  provided  by  the  Act,  we 
must  of  course  keep  in  view  the  rule  already  noticed,  that  entails 
made  by  direction  of  Statute,  or  the  party's  deed,  which  Statute  or 
deed  had  become  operative  before  1st  August  1848,  are  to  be  held  as 
of  the  date  of  the  Statute  or  deed,  whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the 
entail  itself;  and  it  is  only  entails,  founded  upon  authorities  or  deeds 
which  did  not  become  effectual  until  after  the  statutory  period,  that 
are  to  be  held  of  a  later  date,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  new 
entails. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  form  of  the  new  entail.     Adopt-  Ibmtakt  ard 
ing  the  abbreviations  of  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  and  setting  claubbb  dis- 
forth  all  the  conditions,  prohibitions,  and  limitations,  under  which  ra«8w>  with- 
the  entailer  desires  the  estate  to  be  possessed,  their  terms  will  not 
differ  otherwise  from  the  old  entail,  excepting  in  one  most  important 
particular  directed  by  the  39th  section  of  the  Statute,  viz.,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insert  in  them  any  irritant  or  resolutive  clauses, 
provided  they  contain  an  express  clause  authorizing  registration  in 
the  register  of  tailzies,  such  clause  being  declared  to  have  in  every 
respect  the  same  operation  and  effect  as  the  most  formal  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses  duly  applied  to  every  prohibition,  condition,  restric- 
tion, and  limitation,  contained  in  such  tailzie,  excepting  such  of  the 
conditions  as  may  be  specially  excepted. 

The  new  entail  may,  no  doubt,  reserve  power  to  alter,  revoke,  etc.,  Rbserted 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  heirs  may  effectually  be  nominated  ^"^^^  ®^ 

'  r»  1  ri  NOMINATION 

under  reserved  powers.  In  Stewart  v.  Porterfield,  23d  September  1831 ,  of  hbirs,  etc. 
such  a  nomination  was  found  effectual  to  prefer  a  party  favoured  by  App!^6^.^^ 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  a  remoter  substitute,  even  after  forty  years'  pos- 
session upon  the  entail  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  new  entail — by  the  first  section  of  the  Effect  ofnkw 
Statute,  any  heir  born  after  its  date  may,  with  the  authority  of  the  ™^^'^ 
Court,  execute  an  instrument  of  disentail,  and  possess  the  estate  in  disentail. 
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fee-simple  ;*  and  any  heir  bom  before  the  date  of  it  may  diaoitail, 
provided  he  has  the  consent  of  the  heir-apparent,  who,  in  order  to 
validate  his   consent,  must  be  bom  after  the  date  of   the  entail, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapadtr. 
MoHTQOMKRT    Tho  licir  possessing  under  a  new  entail  is  excluded  by  §  12  from 
aTtr^h"^*""  availing  himself  of  the  powers  under  the  Montgomery  and  Aberdeen 
▲V1.1LABLB,       Acts.  When,  therefore,  it  is  intended  that  the  heir  under  a  new  entail 
KHTAiL*'^      shall  have  power  to  contract  debt  for  improvements,  or  to  grant  pro- 
visions to  a  wife,  or  husband,  or  children,  these  acts  must  be  speciaU? 
authorized  by  the  entail  itselCf 
CoNDinoKs,  In  consequence  of  the  dispensation  contained  in  the  Lands  Trans- 

bTrbfeated^  ference  Acts  and  other  contemporaneous  Statutes,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary,  of  course,  to  repeat  the  conditions  and  prohibitions  of  the 
entail  in  instmments  of  sasine,  and  subsequent  transmissions  and 
investitures,  provided  due  reference  is  made  to  these  as  already  s^ 
forth  in  the  recorded  entail,  or  in  a  recorded  instrument  of  sasine 
Besides  such  reference  to  the  conditions  and  prohibitions,  it  seems 
necessary,  with  respect  to  new  entails,  that  there  shall  be  a  special 
reference  to  the  clause  of  registration,  if  it  is  not  inserted,  the  r^s- 
tration  of  this  clause  in  the  register  of  tailzies,  and  its  insertion,  or  a 
reference  to  it,  in  the  subsequent  titles  being  anxiously  required  bj 
the  439th  section,  in  the  same  manner,  or  nearly  so,  as  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses  are  now  required  to  be  inserted  or  referred  to. 
Hkir  borm  The  law  of  entail  is  now  limited  as  regards  new  entails  to  thb 

Ai-TEB  DATE  OF  effcct,  that  any  heir  in  possession  born  after  their  date  may  after 
MAT  DiBBNTAiL.  his  majority  acquire  the  property  in  fee-simple  ;  and  very  careful 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  Act  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  create 
a  virtual  entail  of  more  extended  endurance  by  other  expedients 
By  §  47,  the  beneficiary  under  a  tmst,  bom  after  the  date  of  the 
deed,  may  when  of  full  age  acquire  the  rights  of  fee-simple  pro- 
prietor. Section  48  limits  the  power  of  granting  a  liferent  interest 
to  any  party  in  life  at  the  date  of  the  grant,  and  any  party  bom 
after  the  date  of  the  deed  is  to  be  held  proprietor  in  fee-simple ; 
and  section  49  makes  a  similar  provision  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
interests  of  longer  endurance  by  means  of  leases. 

Clacbk  up  [The  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  §  18,  provides  that,  where  a  deed  of  ea- 

Sf**'*^"'*^'^*  tail  contains  an  express  clause  authorizing  registration  of  the  deed  in  the 
PKOHiBiTioNs  Register  of  Tailzies,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to*  insert  clauses  of  prohihitiaa 
i»uLY  FENCED,  agaiust  alienation,  contracting  debt,  and  altering  the  order  of  saccesioiL 
The  clause  of  registration  is  in  future  to  have  the  operation  and  effect  of 
prohibitory  clauses,  duly  fenced  with  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses. 
Destinatiov  The  same  Act,  §  17,  provides,  that  the  destination  may  be  referred  to  in 

MAY  BE  RE-        subsequeut  conveyances  and  writs  of  transmission  as  contained  in  the  deed 

FERRKD  TO. 

*  See  supra,  note,  p.  769.  f  See  also  16  &  17  Yiot  c.  94,  ^  12,  13. 
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of  entail  if  recorded  in  the  register  of  tailzies,  or  in  any  deed  or  instrument, 
forming  part  of  the  feudal  progress,  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines.  The 
clause  of  reference  is  to  be  in  terms  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act.] 


III.  Judicial  Transmission. 

We  are  now  to  examine  transferences  of  heritable  subjects,  effected 
not  by  the  warrant  of  the  proprietor,  but  by  the  act  of  the  Law. 
There  is  a  mode  of  judicial  transmission  available  to  creditors  in  satis- 
faction of  their  claims  by  the  process  of  adjudication.  That  proceed- 
ing, however,  creates  only  a  security  in  the  first  instance,  and  does 
cot  operate  as  a  transmission,  until  certain  ulterior  steps  are  taken 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  by  law  to  the  proprietor  to 
redeem.  -Thp  forms  which  we  are  now  to  treat  of  are  those  which 
make  an  immediate  and  complete  legal  conveyance  by  judicial  autho- 
rity ;  and  there  are  two  leading  purposes  for  the  attainment  of  which 
the  law  thus  interposes,  viz..  First,  On  the  ground  of  a  high  expe- 
diency, in  order  to  prevent  the  expense,  delay,  and  confusion  atten- 
dant on  a  competition  by  creditors,  the  debtor's  heritable  property 
may  be  judicially  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the  creditors  accord- 
ing to  their  rights  of  preference.  Secondly^  Where  the  proprietor  has 
granted  an  imperfect  conveyance,  or  an  obligation  to  convey,  upon 
his  refusal  or  incapacity  to  complete  such  transference,,  or  fulfil  the 
obligation,  the  Court  will  supply  a  complete  judicial  transmission. 

For  the  payment  of  debt,  heritable  property  may  be  judicially  sold 
by  the  process  of  ranking  and  sale,  or  in  a  mercantile  sequestra- 
tion. 

J^he  process  of  ranking  and  sale  may  be  at  the  instance  of  creditors, 
or  of  the  heir. 

1.  Ranking  and  sale  at  the  instance  of  creditors, — The  sale  of  the 
debtor's  lands  to  satisfy  his  creditors  was  allowed  at  an  early  period. 
An  Act  of  Alexander  ii.  prescribes  the  modes  of  selling  the  lands  of  Thomson'ti 
debtors,  when  they  have  not  moveable  goods,  the  Sheriff  and  bis  ^*^*^'*' ^^'' 
ofiScers  being  directed,  after  fifteen  days'  notice  to  the  party,  to  sell 
enough  of  his  land  to  satisfy  the  creditor  of  his  principal  sum  with 
damages,  expenses,  and  interest.     The  Act  1469,  cap.  36,  gave  to  the  1469,  c.  36. 
debtor  the  power  of  redeeming  his  lands  within  seven  years  (ordi- 
narily called  the  legal,  i.e.y  the  legal  period  within  which  redemption 
may  be  made),  and  during  that  time  the  right  of  the  appriser  was 
restricted  to  possession  merely.     Under  this  Statute  the  process  of 
apprising,  involving  important  judicial  functions,  was  exercised  by 
messengers-at-arms  ;  but  this  being  unsuitable  and  inconvenient,  the 
jurisdiction  was  removed  from  them  to  the  Court  of  Session  by  the 
Act  1672,  cap.  19,  which  introduced  adjudication  in  place  of  appris- 1672,  c.  in. 
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ing.  This  is  a  process  competent  to  individual  creditors  for  their 
own  private  rights,  and,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  redeemable  security, 
it  will  be  considered  afterwards  in  treating  of  diligence  against  the 
heritable  estate.  The  judicial  sale  of  estates,  and  division  of  the 
price  among  competing  adjudgers  or  other  heritable  creditors,  was 
introduced  by  the  Act  1681,  cap.  17,  which  empowered  the  Court  of 
Session,  at  the  suit  of  a  real  creditor,  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
sell  the  debtor's  heritable  estate  by  public  roup,  and  to  distiibote 
the  price  among  the  creditors.  By  this  Act  the  debtor's  consoit 
was  requisite  where  he  was  entitled  to  a  legal  reversion ;  and,  as 
such  consent  was  reluctantly  given,  and  the  office  of  commissioner 
not  willingly  exercised,  the  Act  16S^0,  cap.  20,  was  passed,  in  order 
to  remove  these  difficulties,  and  it  made  the  sale  competent,  withoat 
the  debtor's  consent,  whenever  it  was  ascertained  that  he  is  bank- 
rupt and  utterly  insolvent 

The  action  of  ranking  and  sale  has  three  objects,  viz. — 1.  The  sale 
of  the  estate,  with  the  adjudication  of  it,  and  declarator  of  its  irre- 
deemable transference  to  the  purchaser ;  2.  Enforcement  of  the  ^f- 
pearance  of  creditors,  and  production  of  their  claims  and  grounds  of 
debt,  with  the  investigation  of  these  claims  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
legal  order  of  priority  ;  and,  3.  The  distribution  of  the  price  according 
to  the  order  of  ranking  thus  fixed.  For  these  purposes  separate 
actions  were  at  first  required,  viz.,  1.  an  action  of  sale ;  2.  an  action 
of  reduction-improbation  to  try  the  challenges  by  the  creditors  ct 
each  other's  claims ;  and  3.  a  multiplepoinding  to  divide  the  price. 
The  purpose  and  effects  of  these  various  proceedings  are  now  attained 
by  the  single  process  of  ranking  and  sale. 

The  terms  of  the  summons  will  be  found  in  the  Juridical  Stylei^^^ 
The  pursuer  of  it  must,  in  terms  of  the  Statute,  be  a  real  creditor  b? 
adjudication,  bond  and  infeftment,  or  otherwise.  He  or  some  other 
creditor  must  be  in  possession  of  the  debtor's  heritable  property.  For 
such  possession  an  action  of  maills  and  duties  (a  suit  by  which  a  cre- 
ditor obtains  right  to  le^  the  rents)  is  sufficient.  The  creditors  are 
also  held  to  be  in  possession  when  the  rents  are  sequestrated ;  and 
sequestration  is  competent  when  the  estate  is  the  subject  of  judicial 
competition. 

The  summons  narrates  the  pursuer's  ground  of  debt,  whether  con- 
sisting of  a  voluntary  heritable  security,  or  of  a  decree  of  adjudica- 
tion. It  founds  also  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  the  proprietor,  and  the 
possession  of  his  estate  by  his  creditors ;  and  it  concludes,  in  the  first 
place,  that  proof  should  be  taken  of  the  value  of  the  lands  (which  are 
described),  and  the  title-deeds  produced.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  lands  belonging  to  the  bankrupt  be  included,  because  other- 

*  The  form  of  BiiromoitB  is  now  regulated  by  the  Court  of  Session  Act,  13  &  14  Vicl.  c- 
30,  and  Act  of  Sederunt,  31st  October  1850. 
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wise  the  bankruptcy  cannot  be  proved.     The  omission  of  any  part, 
therefore,  stops  the  sale  ;  Macpherson  v.  Tod,  25th  December  1784,  M.  13363. 
and  previous  case  of  Monro  v.  Monro,  11th  January  1749.     It  is  M.  13362. 
sufEcient,  however,  by  Act  of  Sederunt,  17th  January  1756,  §  12, 
to  enumerate  all  the  lands  known  to  the  pursuer,  adding  a  general 
clause  of  all  the  other  heritable  subjects  pertaining  to  the  defender,  Summons  must 
or  to  which  he  shall  succeed ;  and  this  is  accordingly  done  in  the  ^tatb!*  ^"^*'^' 
ordinary  style.     The  titles  are  called  for,  and  recovered  by  diligence, 
in  order  to  prove  the  holding  and  duties ;  and  other  documents  are 
also  required  to  be  produced  to  show  the  annual  burdens,  etc.     The 
production  of  the  titles  is  not,  however,  essential  to  the  progress  of 
the  sale,  and  where,  from  being  hypothecated,  or  any  other  cause,  co^clubioms 
they  cannot  be  obtained,  the  action  may  proceed  without  the  produc-  of  summons. 
tion  ;  Findlay  v.  Mackintosh,  etc.,  20th  July  1842,  affirmed  10th  July  4  D.  1560; 
1845.     The  summons  may  include  the  properties  of  two  or  morOggT®  'sApp. 
debtors,  if  they  are  all  bound  by  the  same  deed ;  Watson  v.  Craigs  Jk  M.  ii9i>7. 
Others,  5th  Marcli  1761.     While  it  is  necessary  to  insert  the  debtor's 
whole  properties,  that  does  not  prevent  other  parties  from  exercising 
rights  in  regard  to  any  portion  of  the  property  which  they  have  validly 
acquired.     An  heritable  creditor  having  power  to  sell  is  not  neces- 
sarily hindered  from  exercising  that  power  by  an  action  of  ranking 
and  sale  ;  Simson,  etc.,  v.  Oroiham,  25th  November  1831  ;  and,  if  he  lo  S.  66. 
IS  the  only  creditor  infeft,  with  an  assignation  of  the  rents,  and  in 
possession,  he  may  stand  upon  his  own  right,  and  require  the  subjects 
to  be  excluded  from  the  sequestration  under  the  ranking  and  sale ; 
Robertson  v.  Ferrier,   12th  December  1833.     And  the  holder  of  ai2S.  203. 
missive  of  sale  of  any  part  of  the  subjects  is  not  precluded  from 
adjudging  in  implement  to  the  effect  of  excluding  his  purchase  from 
the  process  ;  Wood  v.  Scott,  5th  February  1833.     The  summons  next  ii  S.  355. 
concludes  to  have  all  the  real  creditors  ordained  to  produce  their 
grounds  of  debt,  diligence,  etc.     The  production  is  enforced  by  a  cer- 
tification, that,  if  not  produced,  they  shall  be  held  to  be  false  and 
forged,  as  in  a  reduction-improbation.     Then,  there  is  a  conclusion 
for  ranking  the  creditors  upon  the  rents  and  price,  according  to  their 
preferences  ;  and  a  conclusion  to  have  the  debtor  declared  bankrupt 
as  introductory  to  the  conclusion  for  sale,  adjudication  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  his  infeftment.     This  was  formerly  procured  through  the 
medium  of  a  decerniture,  ordaining  the  superiors  to  grant  charters 
and  infeft  him,  and  on  failure  thereof,  that  letters  of  homing  should 
be  issued  against  them.     By  the  Lands  Transference  Act  the  Court 
is  empowered  to  grant  warrant  for  infeftment  directly,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see.     The  last  conclusion  is,  that  the  creditors  be  ordained 
to  assign  their  securities  to  the  purchaser  in  fortification  of  his  title. 

The  defenders  to  this  action  are  the  debtor  or  his  apparent  heir,  DEFBM>hKs. 
and  all  the  other  real  creditors  in  possession.     These  must  all  bo 
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made  parties.  PersoDal  creditora  are  also  called  generally,  but  tbat 
only  by  edictal  citation. 

Ir  puBsuEi  If,  in  the  course  of  the  suit,  the  pursuer  shall  die,  or  desist  fron 

^''*  pursuing,  or  if  his  claim  shall  be  liquidated,  the  action  may  be  taken 

up,  and  carried  on  by  the  judicial  factor,  or  any  real  creditor  (Act  of 
Sederunt,  23d  November  1711,  §  4), — a  privilege  extended  by  54 
Geo.  III.  a  137,  §  10,  to  any  creditor  who  is  in  a  situation  to  ad- 
judge ;*  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  the  heir  of  the  preTious  pir- 

M.  13323.  suer ;  Montgamerie  v.  Mcucwell,  6th  January  1750.  The  process  miT 
be  continued  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  pursuer's  ground  of  debt 

13  S.  1107.  shall  turn  out  to  be  void  under  the  Stamp  Acts  ;  Dunmore  v.  Didbaa. 
11th  July  1835. 

Ir  DKrsHDBK         On  the  other  hand,  if  the  debtor  die,  or  any  creditor  defender,  the 

'^"*  process  proceeds  immediately  upon  the  heir  of  such   party  b^ng 

called,  which  is  done  by  petition  for  letters  of  diligence  to  cite  tbe 

5Br.Siipp.562. heir,  and  his  tutors  and  curators  if  he  is  a  minor;  Keith^  ilii 

November  1 776. 

Comco*  AoxxT.  The  interest  of  the  creditors  generally  is  provided  for,  and  the  pro- 
cedure simplified,  by  the  appointment  of  a  common  agent,  electa  by 
the  creditors  to  conduct  the  case,  and  to  act  for  the  common  behoo£ 
The  duties  of  this  officer  are  prescribed  by  Acts  of  Sederunt,  17tli 
January  1756,  and  11th  July  1794.  They  are  very  important,  em- 
bracing all  that  is  necessary  for  the  general  security  and  int-eiest  of 
the  creditors,  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  subjects 
under  sale,  the  burdens  affecting  them,  and  preparing  states  of  the 
creditors'  claims,  showing  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  a  rever- 
sion. The  common  agent  may  not  litigate  at  the  joint  expense  ques- 
tions only  affecting  the  interests  of  individual  creditors ;  but  it  is  his 
duty  to  compel  those  engaged  in  such  discussions  to  proceed  without 
delay.  He  is  required  by  the  Acts  of  Sederunt  to  keep  a  minute- 
book  of  his  correspondence  and  procedure,  which  must  be  accessible 

4  S.  559.  to  all  concerned.     In  Ferrier  v.  Rose,  25th  February  1836,  the  com- 

mon debtor  was  found  entitled  to  require  production  of  the  minute- 
book  in  the  process  ;  and,  generally,  the  common  agent  is  amenable 
to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Court  upon  summary  appli- 
cation. 

Proof  or  The  procedure  as  regards  the  sale  is  directed  in  the  first  place  to 

B^Ecro '        ascertaining  th^  reirts  and  value  of  the  subjects.     Evidence  of  the 

rental  and  burdens  is  taken  upon  commission,  and  this  proof  serves, 
in  the  first  place,  to  establish  the  bankruptcy,  which  is  held  to  be 
made  out,  if  the  interest  of  the  debts  exceeds  the  rents.     But^  if  there 

*  The  Act  54  Geo.  in.  c.  137,  having  been  repealed  by  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act, 
the  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  91,  was  passed  to  amend  and  re-enact  certain  "  prorisioDs  of  an  Art 
"  54  G^o.  III.,  relating  to  Judicial  Procedure  and  Securities  for  Debt  in  ScoUand,'*  and  bnr 
section  4,  the  privilege  referred  to  in  tbe  text  will  be  found  re^nacted. 
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be  a  mercantile  sequestration,  tliat  circumstance,  by  54  Geo.  iii.  cap. 
137,  §  7,  affords  of  itself  evidence  of  the  bankruptcy.*  Diligence  for 
adducing  the  requisite  proof  is  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  common  agent  can  obt^n  letters  of  second  diligence 
whenever  required.  The  proof  must  be  formal  and  regular,  and 
therefore,  where  it  did  not  bear  that  the  witnesses  had  been  sworn,  a 
new  remit  was  made  to  take  and  report  the  proof  in  correct  form ; 
A.  J5.,  20th  February  1838.  The  result  of  the  proof  is  embodied  by  16  S.  630. 
the  common  agent  in  a  memorial  and  abstract,  which  the  Court 
examines  by  remit  to  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

When  the  Court  is  satisfied,  the  upset  price  is  fixed,  the  sale  ordered  Thb  salb. 
to  proceed  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  warrant  given  for  intima- 
tion and  edictal  citation  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  24th  Sep-  a.  S.,  24th 
tember  1838.     On  the  day  appointed,  the  Lord  Ordinary  puts  up  the  ^P*-  ^^^®- 
lands  for  sale  within  the  Parliament  House.     It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Court  has  power  to  authorize  a  sale  anywhere  but  in  Edinburgh  ; 
Henny,  22d  February  1834.     The  common  agent  cannot  purchase  ;  12  S.  479. 
York  Buildings  Co,  v.  Mackenzie,  8th  March  1 793,  reversed  on  appeal.  M.  13367 ; 

Should  a  sale  not  be  eiFected,  the  Court  never  parcel  the  estate  out  3go '^^  ^^' 
among  the  creditors,  as  empowered  by  the  Act,  but  reduce  the  upset 
price,  and  fix  a  second  day  of  sale,  which  must  be  intimated  ;  Murray,  15  s.  499. 
9th  February  1837.     When  a  sale  is  efiected,  the  Court  adjudges  to  Decree  of 
the  highest  bidder  the  irredeemable  property,  or  such  interest  as  the  ^^^^^b"^" 
debtor  had  in  the  lands.     If,  for  instance,  he  be  an  heir  of  entail,  the 
lands  are  adjudged  with  all  right  which  he  had,  but  excepting  such 
right  as  would,  if  adjudged,  infer  an  irritancy  ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
sale  in  this  instance  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  life  of  the  debtor ; 
Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company  v.  Cunningham  Oraham,  19th  ID.  632. 
January  1839.     By  the  decree  the  purchaser  obtains  right  to  the 
lands,  free  of  all  burdens,  although  postponed  securities  may  remain 
unsatisfied ;  and,  even  if  there  be  preferable  securities,  the  creditors 
in  which  have  neglected  to  appear,  these,  by  virtue  of  the  certifica- 
tion and  the  ranking,  are  extinguished  as  effectually  as  if  reduced  on 
the  head  of  falsehood  and  forgery.     The  decree  of  sale,  accordingly, 
declares  the  lands  for  ever  exonered  and  discharged  of  all  debts  and 
deeds  of  the  bankrupt,  his  predecessors,  and  authors.   With  regard  to 
a  form  of  a  decree  of  sale,  reference  may  be  made  to  Swete  v.  Cordon,  n  D-  679. 
jBtc.y  20th  February  1849,  in  which,  upon  special  application,  the 
Court  adopted  a  fuller  form  of  the  decree  than  had  previously  been 
in  use. 

This  decree,  which  is  the  writ  of  transmission,  may  be  extracted 
as  soon  as  caution  is  given  for  the  price,  but  the  sale  is  not  held  to  be 
completed  until  payment,  the  lands  being  charged  with  the  price, 
while  it  remains  unpaid. 

»  See  note,  aupra^  p.  776,  and  19  &  20  Vict,  c  91,  J  3. 
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(JoMsioKATioM        fij  the   Act   54   Geo.   iil   cap.   137,  §  6,*   the   purchaser  maj 
oFrsicK.         consign  the  price  in  any  one  of  three  banks  named  in   the  Aet, 
at  any  term  of  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  subsequent  to  the  tens 
of  payment,  and,  if  he  delays  to  consign^  he  may  be  required  to 
do  so  at  the  instance  of  the  creditors.     Consignation  is  competent 
only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  the  Lord  Ordin- 
ary may  not  alter  the  articles  of  roup,  so  as  to  enable  the  purchuer 
7  s.  370.         to    consign    immediately ;    Hunters    Jk   Company  v.  Boune^    16ili 
January  1829.     Nor  will  consignation  in  any  other  bank,  though 
chartered,  be  sustained,  because  not  authorized  by  the  Statute;^ 
13  8. 116.        Dunmore  v.  Dickson,  2d  December  1834    And,  generally,  the  Court 
13  S.  1094.       will  not  sanction  any  deviation  from  the  articles  of  roup ;  Mose,  lOth 

July  18:]5. 
DiflcBABOK  or       The  purchaser  obtains  a  discharge  of  the  price  and  delivery  of  his 
bond  of  caution,  upon  application  to  the  Court     When  there  is  more 
than  one  purchaser,  there  must  be  a  separate  application  for  each ; 
16  8. 1144.       Learmonth,  16th  June  1838. 

CoMPLETioH  or     The  decree  of  sale  is  equivalent  to  an  irredeemable  adjudication 
TiTLB.  ftnd  disposition  of  the  lands,  and  entitles  the  purchaser  to  go  to  the 

superior  for  an  entry.  Before  the  Lands  Transference  Act  his  right 
could  not  be  made  real  until  he  obtained  the  superior's  warrant  for 
infeftment,  but  by  that  Statute  the  Court  is  empowered  to  grant 
warrant,  in  terms  of  schedule  E,  for  infefting  the  purchaser  and  his 
heirs  and  successors  in  terms  of  the  19th  section,  which  gives  to  this 
infeftment  the  effect  of  an  alternative  holding.  The  decree  thus  con- 
tains a  precept,  and  the  Act  goes  on  to  point  out  the  way  in  which 
the  title  may  be  completed  : — First,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  obtain 
a  charter  of  sale  from  the  superior,  and  to  pass  infeftment  thereon ; 
or,  secondly,  if  the  debtor  was  entered  with  the  superior,  or  had  a  title 
capable  of  being  confirmed,  then  the  purchaser  may  take  infeftment 
upon  the  decree  according  to  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  the 
decree  and  infeftment  are  declared  to  form  an  effectual  feudal  inves- 
titure, holding  base  of  the  party  adjudged  from  until  confirmation  ; 
but  reserving  the  superior's  right  to  the  composition  which  becomes 
due  by  the  purchaser's  infeftment,  upon  the  superior  tendering  a 
charter  of  confirmation,  whether  accepted  or  not  The  base  infeft- 
ment in  this  case  is  declared  to  be  effectual,  although  the  title  may 
contain  a  prohibition  against  subinfeudation.  It  will  be  carefully- 
noted,  that  the  provision  in  the  Statute  for  the  completion  of  a  base 
right  in  the  person  of  the  purchaser  applies  only  where  the  debtor 
was  infeft.  If  he  was  not  infeft,  but  had  right  to  an  open  procuratoiy 
or  precept,  these  must,  of  course,  be  used  in  the  completion  of  the 
title,  and  the  decree  of  sale  furnishes  the  means  of  doing  so  by  trans- 

*  Sec  supraj  p.  776,  note,  and  19  &  20  Vict,  c  91,  by  which  the  consignation  may  be 
made  in  any  Joint-Stock  Bank  of  Issue  in  Scotknil. 
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Terring  to  the  purchaser  the  writs  and  evidents  with  their  whole 
clauses  and  contents. 

[The  title  of  the  purchaser  may  now  he  completed,  where  the  debtor  was 
vested,  by  recording  the  decree  of  sale  (which  Is  included  in  the  interpretation 
clause  of  the  Titles  Act  1858,  under  the  term  Conveyance)  with  warrant  of 
registration  in  the  register  of  sasines.  Where  the  debtor's  title  was  an  unre- 
corded conveyance,  the  purchaser  may  be  vested  by  expeding  and  recording 
a  notarial  instrument  (Titles  Act,  1858,  schedule  B) ;  or  by  expeding  a  nota- 
rial instrument  (schedule  E),  and  recording  the  conveyance  with  a  warrant  of 
registration  thereon,  along  with  the  instrument  duly  docketed ;  the  decree  of 
sale  and  other  connecting  title,  if  any,  being  in  either  case  produced  to  the 
Botary,  and  deduced  in  the  instrument.  On  the  purchaser  being  vested,  either 
by  registration  of  decree  or  notarial  instrument,  he  becomes  liable  to  the 
superior  for  the  composition  payable  on  the  entry  of  an  adjudger,  and  is 
bound  to  pay  it  on  a  charter  being  tendered  whether  the  charter  be  accepted 
or  not.  Beference  may  be  made  to  the  completion  of  the  title  of  an  assignee 
to  an  unrecorded  conveyance,  auprOj  p.  658 ;  and  to  adjudication  in  imple- 
ment, infra,  p.  791. 

A  charter  of  sale  now  operates  a  confirmation  of  all  deeds  and  instruments  TiTLMToIiAHo 
necessary  to  be  confirmed.]"  ^^*  ^®^^'  ^  ^^' 

The  purchaser's  title  is  fortified  by  assignation  of  the  rights  of  the  AaeioNATioN 
creditors  who  are  preferred  to  the  price.     In  terms  of  the  Act  of  ^*'  s^^oioTiEa. 
Sederunt,  Slst  March  1685,  the  decree  of  sale  ordains  them  to  con-  a.  S.,  sint 
vey  to  him  upon  payment  their  debts  and  diligences  in  corroboration  March  1685. 
of  his  title,  with  absolute  warrandice  to  the  extent  of  the  sums  re- 
ceived by  them  respectively,  which  they  are  bound  to  repay  in  the 
event  of  eviction  with  interest  from  the  date  of  eviction,  provided 
they  receive  notice  of  the  summons.     The  debts  are  in  this  way  kept 
alive,  but  that  only  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
purchaser's  title.     In  every  other  respect  they  are  extinguished,  and 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  them  up  as  a  security  affecting  the  lands ; 
Seton  v.ScoU,  10th  July  1788  ;  affirmed  on  appeal,  7th  April  J  789.  ^JegfiU4. 
The  title  of  the  purchaser  is  thus  rendered  as  effectual  as  the  common  PnECBisER's 
debtor  and  the  creditors  can  make  it :  but  it  must  carefully  be  kept  ''''"'^  ^^ 

1  1  /*».  /.I.    1.1  i>  BBTTEE  THAN 

in  View,  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  title  in  the  purchaser  s  person  debtob*s. 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  title  which  belonged  to 
the  debtor.  The  process  professes  only  to  give  to  the  purchaser  that 
right  to  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  supported  by  assig- 
nations of  the  securities  flowing  from  the  debtor.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  the  purchaser's  right  can  rise  higher  than  that  of  the 
debtor  stood ;  and,  if  one  having  a  better  title  to  the  estate  than  the 
bankrupt  should  appear,  he  will  be  entitled  to  evict  the  lands  from 
the  purchaser ;  Urquhart  v.  Officers  of  State,  28th  July  1753.  M.  9922. 

We  have  seen  that  the  summons  contains  a  conclusion  for  ranking  Tue  kamkinq. 
the  creditors,  and  this  part  of  the  process  proceeds  simultaneously 
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with  the  other.  Certain  terms  are  assigned  bj  the  Court,  against 
which  the  creditors  must  produce  their  grounds  of  debt  and  diligences. 
These  terms  are  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette^  and,  by  Act 
of  Sederunt,  17th  January  1756,  the  neglect  of  them  has  the  same 
effect  as  decree  of  certification  pronounced  in  an  action  of  reduction- 
improbation  at  the  instance  of  each  creditor  compearing  against  those 
who  fail  to  compear.  The  securities  not  claimed  upon  are  thus 
excluded  from  participating  in  the  price  of  the  estate,  unless  there 
shall  be  a  surplus  to  the  bankrupt.  In  order  to  obviate  the  expense 
of  separate  measures,  the  decree  of  sale  was,  by  the  Act  54  Qea  in. 
cap.  137>  §  10,*^  ordained  to  have  the  same  effect  as  an  adjudication  in 
favour  of  all  the  creditors  ultimately  included  in  the  division  of  the 
price  ;  and  this  effect  it  receives,  as  if  pronounced  at  the  first  calling 
of  the  process  of  ranking  and  sale  before  the  Lord  Ordinaiy  in  the 
Outer  House.  Each  creditor  has  thus  the  same  preference  secured  to 
him,  as  if  he  had  pursued  a  process  and  obtained  a  decree  of  adjudi- 
cation ;  and  separate  adjudications  for  debt  are,  therefore,  prohibited 
by  the  enactment  referred  to. 

The  common  agent  prepares  a  state  of  interests,  in  which  the  cre- 
ditors are  classified  according  to  the  priority  of  their  righta  The 
place  in  the  ranking  depends,  therefore,  upon  priority  of  infeftment 
or  diligence,  and  also  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  instruments  consti- 
tuting the  debt.  In  Mackintosh  v.  Inglis  and  Weir^  1 7th  November 
1825,  a  creditor's  sasine  having  been  blundered,  an  attempt  to  remedy 
the  defect  by  a  second  infeftment  was  found  to  be  ineffectual  on 
account  of  the  prior  infeftment  of  the  purchaser.  Even  afler  decree 
of  preference  and  payment,  a  creditor  is  bound  to  repeat,  if  it  turns 
out  that  he  had  no  security.  In  KeOh  v.  Grant,  etCy  14th  November 
1792,  it  was  ascertained  after  payment  that  the  debtor  had  never 
been  infeft  in  part  of  the  lands,  and  this  portion  of  the  security  hav- 
ing, therefore,  been  inept,  the  creditor's  representatives  were  ordained 
to  repeat  the  amount  paid  from  that  part  of  the  security.  The  whole 
sums,  principal  and  interest,  are  reckoned  as  capital  at  the  term  of 
the  purchaser's  entry  when  the  price  is  payable,  and  he  must  account 
for  the  price  on  that  footing ;  Falconer  v.  Mackintoshes  Tmstees^  30th 
November  1814. 

The  expenses  of  the  sale  are  advanced  by  the  factor  from  the  ren ts^ 
or  paid  out  of  the  first  end  of  the  price,  so  that  they  fall  upon  the 
postponed  creditors  ;  Act  of  Sederunt,  10th  August  1754.  Loss  by 
the  failure  of  the  purchaser  or  otherwise  also  falls  upon  the  postponed 
creditors  -/Murray  v.  Blair,  27th  November  1793. 

It  was  formerly  necessary  that  the  ranking  should  be  concluded 
before  the  sale,  but  by  the  Act  54  Geo.  iii.  cap.  137,  §  6,f  the  sale 
may   proceed   as   soon   as  the  necessary  steps  have   been   taken, 

•  See  mpra,  p.  776,  note,  and  19  &  20  Vict  c.  91,  §  4.  t  IbuL,  %  2. 
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whether  the  ranking  is  concluded  or  not ;  and  any  interest  wliich  pur- 
chasers formerly  had  to  obstruct  the  ranking,  in  order  to  defer  payment 
of  the  price,  is  removed  by  the  provisions  for  forcing  them  to  consign. 

The  various  steps  of  procedure  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a        ^ 
scheme  of  division,  and  the  discharge  of  the  factor  will  be  found  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  Shand's  work,  and  other  treatises  in  relation  to  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Session.    We  proceed  to  examine  shortly — 

2.  The  Judicial  Sale  at  the  instance  of  an  apparent  heir, — This  is 
authorized  by  the  Statute  1 695,  cap.  24,  which  allows  apparent  heirs  1695,  c.  24. 
to  bring  the  estates  of  their  ancestors  to  judicial  sale,  whether  there 
be  a  bankruptcy  or  not,  no  third  party  having  any  interest  to  object 
to  such  a  proceeding.     This  is  only  competent  to  the  heir  during  his  Judicial  sale 
apparency,  and  the  privilege  is,  therefore,  removed  by  his  service.   It 
is  competent,  though  he  has  incurred  the  passive  title  of  behaviour  as 
heir ;  Blair  v.  Stewart,  28th  February  1 733.    It  is  competent,  though  M.  6427. 
there  be  an  entail,  if  the  entail  has  not  been  made  real  by  infefbment ; 
MitcheU,  etc.,  v.  Tarbutt,  etc.,  4th  February  1809.     It  was  allowed,  f.  C. 
although  the  heir  had  been  served  cum  henefido  inventarii.   Although  M.  5353. 
the  heir  may  have  renounced  the  succession  in  an  action  of  consti- 
tution at  the  instance  of  a  creditor,  that  does  not  debar  him  from 
instituting  a  process  of  ranking  and  sale ;  Smith  v.  Harries,  3d  March  ^^  ^-  ''^T. 
1854,  and  the  case  of  Belshier  v.  His  Heir,  March  1776,  there  cited,   l^^:  laS?^^ 

A  sale  by  the  party  believed  to  be  bond  fide  the  apparent  heir  is  693. 
effectual,  and,  although  a  nearer  heir  should  afterwards  appear,  ^^f^^IJ^^^^ 
has  no  recourse  against  the  purchaser ;  Middlemore  v.  Macfarlane's  lieved  to  be 
Representatives,  6th  March  1811.     The  creditors  are  not  allowed  toff'^ 
interfere  with  the  heir's  right  to  carry  on  the  sale  ;  Hamilton's  Gredi-  m,  13323. 
tors,  29th  June  1749  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  pursuer,  the  next 
apparent  heir  and  the  purchaser  have  been  found  entitled  to  carry  on  "  R^£,J^nd 
the  process ;  A.  v.  B.  "  Sale,"  No.  22. 

Of  the  summons  a  form  is  given  in  the  Juridical  Styles,*  and  its 
terms  are  generally  the  same  as  when  the  pursuer  is  a  creditor,  with 
the  exception  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  allegation  or  evidence  of 
bankruptcy  required,  the  proof  being  limited  to  the  value  of  the  lands. 
The  sale  is  in  the  same  form  and  place  as  when  a  creditor  pursues. 
The  purchaser  obtains  a  decree  of  sale  with  the  same  facilities  for 
completing  his  title,  and  the  decree  operates  as  an  adjudication  in 
favour  of  all  the  creditors  at  the  first  calling  of  the  process,  separate 
adjudications  being  here  also  discharged. 

When  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  price  after  satisfying  the  claims,  Heik  takes 
warrant  is  granted  for  payment  of  it  to  the  heir,  although  he  decline 
to  enter,  the  decree  of  sale  being  an  adjudication  for  his  behoof,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  others  concerned,  and  a  sufficient  title  to  him  to  take 

*  See  as  to  fonn  of  summons,  supra,  p.  774,  note. 
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M.  voce  "  Haira  up  the  reversion  ;  Middlemore  y.  Macfarlane,  2d  February  1833l   A 
AmS-^Na  2.     diffsi^^t  rule  holds  with  regard  to  a  surplus  when  a  creditor  parsoes, 

the  apparent  heir  in  that  ease  being  bound  to  make  up  a  title  to  the  lands 
"  RankiMlnd  ^  authori«e  him  to  receive  it ;  Stirling  v.  Cameron^  21  st  July  1741 
"  Sale,"  No.  8.  Bj  Act  of  Sederunt,  10th  August  1754,  the  rule  as  to  the  expenses 
ExPBHBBs.        '^  ^^  9AmQ  as  in  a  sale  at  the  creditor's  instance,  the  burden  bang 

laid  upon  the  creditor  least  entitled  to  preference,  and  the  heir  him- 
M.  4039.  self  liable  to  no  part  of  it ;  Mackail  v.  Brown,  6th  March  1761. 

CooHmoH  AND      }ffQ  may  notice  here  two  other  modes  of  judicial  procedure  for  sdl- 
BUMMORs.'*'  ^'   ii^g  lands,  in  which,  however,  the  sale  is  not  made  directly  by  ike 

Court,  but  by  the  party  under  its  authority. 

Cognition  and  sale  at  the  instance  of  a  pupil  and  his  tuton— 

This  takes  place,  when  the  estate  of  a  pupil  is  overburdened  vitb 

Jorid.  StjkB,     debt.     The  summons  sets  forth  the  pupil's  title,  the  extent  of  the 

succession,  the  moveable  estate  being  specified  in  an  inventory,  and 
that  the  interests  of  debts,  and  the  other  annual  payments^  are  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to,  or  exceed,  the  rents — that  thus  there  is  no  foods 
to  aliment  the  pupil,  and  that  the  creditors  threaten  to  adjut^ 
The  summons,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  Lords  should  take  cog- 
nition of  the  amount  of  debts  and  yearly  value  of  the  lands,  the 
creditors  being  ordained  to  exhibit  and  depone  to  their  rights  and 
diligences.  There  is  next  a  conclusion  that  a  sale  should  be  declaied 
necessary,  and  then  that  warrant  be  granted  to  the  pursuers  to  dis- 
pone the  lands  and  grant  conveyances,  the  same  being  declared  as 
effectual  as  if  granted  by  the  pupil  after  majority.  The  procedme 
Sale  cah  oxlt  is  such  as  to  give  effect  to  these  conclusions.  It  is  only  after  tlie 
BE  OM  UROEMT    gQiemn  inquiry  thus  made,  that  the  Court  will,  in  the  event  of  uij[cnt 
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necessity  being  established,  authorize  the  sale  of  a  pupils  estate, u 
F.  C.  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Finlaysons  v.  Finlaysons,  23d 

December  1810.  There  is  here  no  judicial  act  of  transmission,  bat 
a  conveyance  granted  by  the  pupil  and  his  tutor  under  the  authority 
of  the  Court 

Action  of  division  and  sale  at  the  instance  of  heirs-portioners,— 
These  also  are  proceedings  to  have  the  lands  divided,  or,  if  they  are 
not  capable  of  division,  sold,  and  the  price  divided,  not  by  a  judicial 
act,  but  by  the  parties  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  The  fonns 
iii.  145, 147.  of  the  summonses,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Juridical  Styles,  are 
explanatory  of  the  procedural  The  Court  will  not  authorize  a  sale 
without  proof  that  the  subjects  are  incapable  of  division.  This  was 
required,  even  where  there  was  no  appearance,  the  subject  being  an 
15  S.  486.        inn  ;  Bryden  v.  Gibson,  4th  February  1837.t 

*  See  as  to  form  of  summonB,  tupra,  p.  774,  note. 

t  The  form  of  procedare  in  an  action  of  diyision  and  sale  will  be  found  in  the  cue  ^^ 
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The  next  mode  of  judicial  sale  of  lands  for  the  payment  of  creditors 
is  under 

3.  The  Mercantile  Sequestration^  which  also  presents  an  example  Mercantilk 
of  transference  by  the  mere  act  of  the  law  from  the  bankrupt  to  the  ^o^*^*"'^ 
trustee  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  in  view  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
judicial  transmission  of  the  heritable  estate  from  the  bankrupt  to. his 
trustee.  We  are  all  aware  that,  in  the  first  place,  sequestration  is 
awarded  of  the  whole  estates,  heritable  and  moveable,  of  a  bankrupt, 
qualified  by  trade,  and  by  the  amount  of  his  liabilities,  to  have  his 
affairs  adjusted  by  that  proceeding.^  The  sequestration  is  effectual 
from  the  date  upon  which  it  is  awarded,  or,  if  it  be  not  awarded  at 
first,  still  it  is,  by  the  24th  section  of  the  Act  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  41,  made 
effectual  from  the  date  of  the  first  deliverance.-f-  An  interim  factor  is 
by  16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  53  (which  makes  certain  alterations  upon  the 
enactments  of  the  previous  Statute),  appointed  by  the  Lord  Ordinary 
or  by  the  Sheriff  on  a  remit  from  him.:|:  At  a  meeting  held  at  a 
specified  distance  of  time  the  creditors  elect  a  trustee.§  The  whole  Tbubtee's 
estate,  heritable  and  moveable,  of  the  bankrupt  becomes  vested  in 
the  trustee  by  virtue  of  an  act  and  warrant  of  confirmation  pro- 
nounced by  the  Sheriff  after  his  election.  ||  We  have  already  found, 
that  the  effect  of  this  title  is  to  transjfer  the  moveable  estate  of 
the  bankrupt  to  the  trustee,  as  at  the  date  of  the  sequestration, 
absolutely  and  irredeemably,  and  no  imperfect  security,  therefore, 
as  an  unintimated  assignation,  can  be  completed  after  the  date 

Anderson^  lltb  March  1857,  which  contains  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Brock  v.  HamtUonf  19  D.  700. 
27th  January  1852,  decided  by  Lord  Ratherfurd.  19  D.  701. 

*  Mercantile  rnqnestration  is  now  regulated  by  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856, 
19  &  20  Vict.  c.  79,  which  amends  and  consolidates  the  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy 
in  Scotland.  It  repeals  the  Acts  54  Geo.  in.  c.  137,  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  41,  and  16  &  17 
Vict.  c.  53.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  several  of  the  provisions  of  this  Statute, 
enacted  in  lieu  of  those  contained  in  the  previous  Acts.  The  main  amendments  in  the 
Dew  Statute  consist  in  extending  the  class  of  persons  whose  estates  may  be  seques- 
trated ;  in  empowering  the  Sheriffs  of  counties  to  award  sequestration  ;  and  in  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  an  accountant  in  bankruptcy  to  keep  a  register  of  sequestrations,  take 
cognisance  of  the  conduct  of  trustees  and  commissioners,  and  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
thoee  set  forth  in  §§164  and  166.  The  provisions  of  the  previously  existing  Acts  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  text  have  been  re-enacted  by  the  new  Statute ;  but  there  are  certain 
exceptions,  among  which  is  the  provision  for  an  interim  factor,  no  such  appointment  being 
now  made.  Where  the  former  provisions  have  been  re-enacted,  reference  is  made  infra  to 
the  corresponding  sections  of  the  recent  Act.  The  Act  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  19,  entitled.  The 
Bankruptcy  and  Real  Securities  (Scotland)  Act,  1857,  is  to  be  construed  with  the  Bank- 
ruptcy (Scotland)  Act,  1856 ;  but  the  enactments  do  not  relate  to  matters  referred  to  in 
the  text. 

t  See  note  supra,  and  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  79,  §  42. 

X  See  iuprOf  note  *.  There  is  now  no  appointment  of  an  interim  factor ;  but  in  regard 
to  the  interim  preservation  of  the  estate,  special  application  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
§§  16  and  17  of  the  Act  19  &  20  Vict  c.  79. 

§  See  I  67  of  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856. 

II  See  §  73  of  the  Act  above  referred  to. 
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of  the  sequestration,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  trustee's  title^  But 
it  is  different  with  regard  to  the  heritable  estata  By  section  79 
of  2  &  3  Vict  cap.  41,  it  is  enacted,  ''that,  by  virtue  of  the  act 
*'and  warrant,  the  whole  heritable  property  in  Scotland  shall  be 
"  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  trustee  for  behoof  of  the  crediton, 
"  absolutely  and  irredeemably,  as  at  the  date  of  the  sequestratioi. 
**  to  the  same  effect  as  if  a  decree  of  adjudication  in  implement  of 
''  sale,  as  well  as  a  decree  of  adjudication  for  payment  and  in  securitj 
"  of  debt  subject  to  no  legal  reversion,  had  been  pronounced  in  favoor 
**  of  the  trustee,  and  recorded  at  the  date  of  sequestration."  -f-  Nov, 
in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  this  title,  we  must  refer  to  the 
position  of  a  creditor  holding  a  recorded  decree  of  adjudicatioa. 
That,  we  shall  presently  find,  is  a  transmission,  whereby  the  holder 
may  obtain  a  real  right  in  the  lands,  but  it  does  not  of  itself  consti- 
tute a  real  right.  An  entry  from  the  superior  must  be  obtained,  and 
upon  his  warrant,  or  by  using  an  unexecuted  warrant  transmitted 
by  the  adjudication,  the  adjudger  must  be  infeft.  That,  then,  is  the 
precise  position  in  which  the  act  and  warrant  of  confirmation  places 
the  trustee,  and  it  is  his  duty,  wherever  competition  is  apprehended, 
to  use  instant  diligence  to  make  his  right  real  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors.  The  Act  contains  various  provisions  to  facilitate  thi& 
HowMATTBUft-  By  §  87,^  the  bankrupt  must  grant  all  deeds  necessary  for  feudaUr 
BioHT^A  "°    vesting  the  trustea     If,  therefore,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 

bankrupt  has  granted  any  security  or  conveyance  not  yet  completed, 
the  trustee  should  immediately  procure  from  him  a  disposition,  which 
cannot  be  challenged  on  the  ground  of  a  prior  inhibition,  the  right  of 
the  trustee  being  by  §  79  exempted  from  the  effect  of  that  diligence. 
If  a  disposition  cannot  be  procured,  then  the  trustee  must  endeavour 
to  procure  a  charter  of  adjudication  from  the  superior.  His  prefer- 
ence to  the  individual  creditor's  right  will  depend  upon  his  obtaining 
infeftment  upon  the  disposition  or  charter  before  the  creditor  is  infeft 

[A  convenient  and  expeditious  mode  of  completing  the  title  of  the  trustee 
is  authorized  by  §  22  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858.  The  trustee  may 
expede  a  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of  schedule  M,  which  first  sets  forth 
the  recorded  deed  or  instrument  by  which  the  bankrupt  was  vested  in  the 
lands,  with  a  description  of  the  lands  either  at  length  or  by  reference; 
and,  second,  the  act  and  warrant  of  confirmation  in  favour  of  the  trustee. 
The  effect  of  recording  this  instrument  is  declared  to  be  the  same  as  if 
the  bankrupt  had  granted  a  conveyance  of  the  lands,  and  the  conveyance 
had  been  followed  by  instrument  of  sasine  in  favour  of  the  trustee,  expede 

3  Macq.  App.         *  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  dictum  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cranwokth  in  Bdmotidr. 
116.  Gordon,  26th  February  1858,  as  to  whether  a  trustee  does  not  take  ttmhsm  et  Ude^  at  die 

estate  stood  in  the  person  of  the  bankrupt.    See  p.  252. 

f  See  supra,  p.  783,  note  *.    This  section  will  be  found  sobstaDtiallj  re-enacted  in  f  102 
of  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856. 
X  See  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856,  §  105. 
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and  recorded  of  the  date  of  recording  the  notarial  iDstrument.  Where  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  consisted  of  heritable  securities,  the  effect  is  to  be  the 
same  as  if  the  bankrupt  had  granted  an  assignation,  recorded  of  the  date  of 
recording  the  instrument.  The  notarial  instrument  schedule  M  apparently 
is  intended  to  be  used  only  where  the  bankrupt  was  vested,  and  not  where  his 
title  is  personal.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  as  the  act  and  warrant  of  con- 
firmation operates  a  transmission  to  the  trustee  of  all  personal  rights  and  un- 
executed warrants,  he  may  complete  a  feudal  title  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
he  held  a  disposition  and  assignation  from  the  bankrupt,  namely,  by  notarial 
instrument,  schedule  B  or  schedule  K.     See  note,  supra,  p.  658. 

A  charter  of  adjudication  now  operates  confirmation  of  all  deeds  and  in- 
struments necessary  to  be  confirmed,  in  order  to  complete  the  investiture.] 

If  the  bankrupt's  right  was  incomplete,  the  trustee  may  by  §  87*  Completion  of 
complete  titles  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the  person  of  the  bankrupt.  bIuJkruit^v  "^^ 
The  bankrupt  may  have  granted  securities,  while  his  own  right  was  ^^^^"^  p""' 
personal,  and,  by  the  rules  already  explained,  the  completion  of  his 
title  would  accresce  to  such  securities.  That  would  establish  a  pre- 
ference inconsistent  with  the  trustee's  duty  to  the  other  creditors. 
He  must,  therefore,  make  use  of  the  bankrupt's  personal  right,  which 
is  transmitted  to  him  by  the  act  and  warrant,  to  complete  the  title 
in  his  own  person,  taking  care  that  this  be  done  in  such  form  that 
his  own  title  will  be  valid  independently  of  any  infeftment  in  the 
person  of  the  bankrupt.  If,  for  instance,  the  bankrupt's  personal 
right  be  that  of  apparency,  it  would  defeat  the  trustee's  object  to 
take  a  disposition  from  him  ;  because  such  a  right  could  only  be  vali- 
dated by  completing  the  bankrupt's  title.  The  personal  right  being 
transmitted  by  the  act  and  warrant,  the  trustee's  course  is  to  obtain  a 
charter  of  adjudication,  which  the  superior  is  by  this  clause  required 
to  grant,  and  thereupon  to  take  infeftment.  It  appears  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  act  and  warrant  of  confirmation,  although 
declared  by  §  79i*  equivalent  to  decree  of  adjudication  in  implement 
of  sale,  would  form  a  sufficient  warrant  for  charter  of  adjudication  in 
this  particular  case,  there  being  no  procedure  tantamount  to  a  service 
of  the  heir.  It  would  probably,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  have  sum- 
mons of  adjudication  under  the  new  forms,  implying  special  charge, 
the  decree  upon  which  would  form  an  undoubted  warrant. 

But,  if  there  is  no  object  in  making  up  titles,  as  for  the  exclusion 
of  preferable  rights  or  otherwise,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  do  so,  excepting  as  a  precautionary  course,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
feudal  title  in  the  trustee  appear  in  the  register  and  in  the  progress ; 
forthe87thJ  section  provides,  that,  without  a  feudal  title,  and  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  bankrupt,  the  trustee  may  grant  conveyances 
with  such  warrants  as  the  bankrupt  could  have  granted,  which  shall 
be  as  effectual  as  if  granted  by  the  bankrupt  himself. 

•  See  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856,  §  105.  t  §  102.  %  §  105. 
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When  the  bankrupt  is  dead,  and  titles  made  up  in  the  penon  of 
his  heir,  the  trustee  may  by  §  88  '*'  petition  the  Lord  Ordinaiy  to  ha?e 
the  estate  transferred  and  vested  in  himself.  An  abbreviate  of  this 
petition,  and  of  the  deliverance  upon  it  being  recorded,  operates  ai 
an  inhibition,  and,  if  no  cause  is  shown  to  the  contrary,  the  estate  b 
transferred  by  a  judgment  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  as  at  the  date  of  the 
sequestration,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  is  given  to  the  act  and 
warrant  of  confirmation. 

Provision  also  is  made  by  sect  81 -f-  for  transferring  to  the  trustee 
estates  acquired  by  the  bankrupt  after  the  sequestration. 

The  sale  of  the  heritable  estate,  vested  in  the  trustee  by  ooe  or 
other  of  the  methods  now  described,  is  authorized  in  various  ways 
suited  to  different  circumstancea  The  creditors  may  direct  the 
trustee  to  sell  by  public  sale,  or  to  institute  a  judicial  sale,  and  this 
resolution  will  be  effectual,  although  there  be  an  heritable  creditor 
with  a  power  of  sale,  provided  that  creditor  has  not  taken  steps  to 
sell,  or,  afler  taking  such  steps,  has  unduly  delayed  This  courae, 
however,  will  not  readily  be  taJcen  in  such  circumstances,  because  the 
trustee  can  only  sell,  when  the  heritable  creditors  do  not  consent^ 
under  burden  of  the  securities  preferable  to  his  own  right.  Whoi  a 
public  sale  is  resolved  upon,  it  is  made  at  the  upset  price  fixed  bj 
the  trustee  with  consent  of  the  commissioners.  He  grants  a  disposi- 
tion also  with  their  consent  to  the  purchaser,  which  conveys  whatever 
right  is  in  the  trustee,  and  dischaiges  all  securities  not  preferable  to 
his  right,  and  all  diligence  not  completed  at  the  date  of  sequestration. 
Upon  the  principle  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  The  York  Buildings 
Company,  the  trustees  may  not  purchase ;  and  in  Brown  v.  Burt^  23d 
December  1848,  a  purchase  by  the  trustee's  son  was  held  void  as 
being  truly  for  behoof  of  the  trustee  himself  The  trustee  may  sdl 
with  consent  of  an  heritable  creditor  having  a  power  of  sale  ;  and  the 
conveyance  in  this  case  effectually  discharges  the  property  of  seca- 
rities  preferable  to  the  consenting  creditor  in  so  far  as  they  are 
liquidated,  and  of  the  consenting  creditor's  security,  whether  it  is 
paid  or  not,  and  of  all  postponed  securities.  A  creditor  may  sell  by 
virtue  of  his  own  power  of  sale,  notwithstanding  the  sequestration, 
and  the  trustee  may  concur  to  fortify  the  title,  and  he,  or  any  credi- 
tor preferable  to  him,  may  compel  the  selling  creditor  to  account 
for  the  reversion  of  the  price.  When  the  trustee  sells  with  concur- 
rence of  an  heritable  creditor,  that  creditor,  though  thus  occupying 
the  position  of  exposer,  may  validly  purchase  in  terms  of  the  99th  sec- 
tion of  the  Statute,  which  provides  generally,  that,  when  any  part  of  a 
sequestrated  estate  is  sold  by  virtue  of  the  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  creditor  to  purchase  ;  J  Oruickshank  v.  Williams^  15th  Feb.  1849. 

•  See  Bankraptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856,  §  106.  f  §  103. 

%  See  this  ODactmcnt  as  now  contained  in  §  120  Bankraptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856. 
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We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  public  voluntary  sales.*     If  a  judicial  Judicial  sale 
sale  is  fixed  upon,  the  trustee  institutes  the  action,  which  in  this  case  ^^  trubtrb. 
may  include  either  a  part  of  the  estate,  or  the  whole  of  it.     The  act 
of  sequestration  is  sufficient  proof  of  bankruptcy.      The  heritable 
creditors  in  possession  are  alone  entitled  to  be  cited,  and,  when  the 
estate  is  sold,  payment  of  the  residue  of  the  price  being  made  to  the  §  93. 
trustee  after  satisfying  the  preferable  securities,  the  trustee's  dis* 
charge  with  the  decree  of  sale  frees  and  disburdens  the  estate  in  the 
same  way  as  a  decree  in  an  action  of  ranking  and  sale. 

The   heritable   creditors  are  exempted  from  the  expense  of  the  §  94. 
sequestration,  and  they  are  only  liable  for  the  expense  of  selling  the 
heritable  estate,  when  the  sale  is  consented  to  by  them.'f 

4.  Adjudication  in  Implement — This  is  a  process  for  obtaining  the  Pubfobe  op 
judicial  completion  of  imperfect  conveyances,  or  of  obligations  to  fJ^^^pr^lT 
convey,  where,  from  any  circumstance,  implement  of  the  obligation, 
or  a  complete  conveyance,  cannot  be  obtained  voluntarily.  It  is  by 
this  proceeding  that  a  complete  title  is  obtained,  where  dispositions 
have  been  granted  without  procuratory  or  precept,  or  the  purchaser's 
right  stands  upon  minutes  of  sale  only,  or  in  loans,  where  there  is  an 
obligation  to  give  heritable  security,  or  the  bond  granted  is  insuffi- 
cient. It  is  used  also  to  transfer  entailed  estates,  when  the  next  heir 
obtains  a  right  through  the  succession  of  the  heir  in  possession  to 
another  estate ;  and,  when  there  is  no  heir,  an  imperfect  conveyance 
is  made  effectual  by  adjudication  in  implement  directed  against  the 
Crown  as  uUimiis  hceres. 

The  process  was  formerly  incompetent,  until  the  holder  of  the  im- 
perfect conveyance  had  obtained  decree  and  letters  of  horning  against 
the  grantor ;  but  the  action  may  now  proceed  without  such  steps. 
Lord  Campbell,  in  the  case  of  Lumsden  v.  Lumsden,  states,  that  a  2  Bell^u  Ai>p. 
decree  and  charge  are  necessary,  where  the  action  proceeds  upon  a  ^^' 
verbal  bargain  validated  by  rei  interventus^  before  the  summons  of 
adjudication  in  implement  can  be  instituted.  But  that  does  not 
appear  consistent  with  the  doctrine  delivered  by  Erskine.  Inst.  li.  12. 50. 

In  order  to  a  clear  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding,  we  j.  Adjudica^ 
shall  take,  first,  the  case  of  an  action  of  adjudication  in  implement  tiom  in  imple- 
directed  against  the  grantor  of  the  obligation  or  imperfect  convey-  oraoter^op^ 
anca     In  the  Juridical  Styles,  we  have  the  form  of  a  summons,  the  obligation. 
ground  of  action  being  a  minute  of  sale.J     The  terms  of  the  minute  "'•  '*^^' 

*  The  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856,  by  §  115,  provides,  that  it  shall  be  competent  to 
the  trusteo,  with  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value,  and  of  the 
heritable  creditors,  if  any,  and  of  the  accountant,  to  sell  the  heritable  estate  by  private 
bargain. 

f  The  provisions  referred  to  as  contained  in  §§  93  and  94  of  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  41,  repealed 
as  already  mentioned,  have  not  been  re-enacted  in  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  185G. 

I  See,  as  to  form  of  summons,  svpraf  p.  739,  note. 
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are  narrated,  and  that  it  has  not  been  implemented.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ground  of  this  action,  it  must  be  accurately  set  forth.  In 
12  D.  818.  Wilkie  or  Smith  v.  Flowerdew,  6th  March  1850,  a  decree  of  adjudica- 
tion was  found  totally  null,  in  consequence  of  error  in  reciting  the 
date  of  an  assignation  upon  which  it  proceeded.  The  conclusions  are, 
that  the  lands  should  be  adjudged  from  the  defender,  and  declared  to 
belong  to  the  pursuer,  heritably  and  irredeemably,  in  implement  of 
the  obligations  in  the  minute — that  the  pursuer  and  his  heirs,  eta, 
should  be  ordained  to  be  infeft  to  be  holden  a  me,  and  horning  against 
superiors  directed  for  that  purpose — that  the  defender  be  ordained  to 
disburden  the  lands  of  incumbrances,  and  free  the  purchaser  of  public 
burdens,  etc. — and  that  the  titles  should  be  produced  and  delivered. 
Dkcrkr  and  Decree  in  terms  of  these  conclusions  enabled  the  pursuer  to  resort  to 
the  superior  for  a  charter  of  adjudication,  and  his  title  was  completed 
by  infeftment.  By  the  19th  section  of  the  Lands  Transference  Act, 
decrees  of  adjudication  in  implement,  as  well  as  of  sale,  are  to  contain 
Completion  op  warrant  of  infeftment  a  me  vel  de  me,  and  the  adjudger  may  com- 
plete his  title  either  by  resorting  to  the  superior  for  an  entry,  or  by 
infefting  and  holding  base  of  the  party  adjudged  from,  until  confir- 
mation. This  is  a  good  title,  although  subinfeudation  be  prohibited. 
It  has  been  assumed,  that  the  grantor  of  the  minute  of  sale  was 
infeft.  If  he  was  not,  then  the  decree  transfers  to  the  purchaser  bis 
personal  right,  by  means  of  which  he  may  procure  himself  infeft  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  defender's  author. 

When  it  is  necessary  for  an  adjudger  in  implement  to  ask  an  entry 
of  the  superior,  it  is  an  unsettled  point,  whether,  like  the  creditor  in  an 
adjudication  for  debt,  he  is  entitled  to  obtain  a  charter  without  pro- 
3  U.  1098.        duction  of  the  debtor  s  titles  ;  Alexander  v.  Red/earn,  25th  June  1 841. 
2.  Adjudica-        When  the  granter  of  the  imperfect  conveyance  is  dead,  judicial 
jItcnt^Vhere     iraplen^ent  of  his  obligation  is  obtained  by  proceeding  against  his 
GRANTEE  OF      hcir.     MatcHal  changes  in  this  procedure  have  been  made  by  the 
DEAD.^"^*^  '*    Lands  Transference  Act ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  its  enactments, 
as  well  as  for  preparation  to  examine  a  progress  containing  an  adju- 
dication in  implement  according  to  the  previous  forms,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  old  procedure. 
Proobdure  The  first  step  was  to  fix  upon  the  heir  liability  for  his  ancestors 

ThITke^n^  obligation.     This  was  done,  in  terms  of  the  Act  1540,  cap.  106,  by 
Act.  letters  of  general  charge,  by  which  the  heir  was  charged  to  enter 

General"        himself  as  heir  to  his  ancestor,  in  order  that  the  same  recourse  might 
CHARGE.  be  had  against  him  which  would  have  been  competent  against  the 

ancestor,  if  alive,  with  certification,  that,  if  he  should  fail  to  enter, 
that  should  rot  prevent  the  charger's  remedy.  The  effect  of  the 
general  charge  was  fictione  juris  the  same  as  that  of  a  general  ser- 
vice, viz.,  to  establish  in  the  heir  a  representation  of  the  ancestor, 
and  consequent  liability  to  implement  his  obligation.     The  repre- 
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son  tat  ion  being  thus  created,  the  next  step  was  to  constitute  the  Summons  op 

COKSTITCTION 
AQAINBT  HEIR. 


debt  against  the  heir  by  a  summons  of  constitution,  founded  upon  ^^""''^^^'"»'' 


bTlTUTlON  I» 
ABSENCE. 


the  imperfect  conveyance  and  the  general  charge,  and  concluding, 
that  the  heir  shall  be  ordained  to  make  up  titles  in  his  own  person, 
and  dispone  the  lands  to  the  pursuer.  There  is  also  a  conclusion  for 
expenses,  if  the  heir  should  appear  and  oppose  ;  but  it  is  a  general 
rule,  that  a  party  must  himself  bear  the  expense  of  constituting  a 
debt  against  the  heir.  If  the  heir  did  not  appear  in  the  action  of  Dbcbee  or  con- 
constitution,  decree  passed  against  him  of  course,  subjecting  him  in 
performance  of  the  ancestor's  obligation  as  lawfully  charged  to  enter 
heir  ;  and  that  was  an  effectual  constitution  of  the  obligation  against 
him,  as  liable  passivk  to  implement  it. 

The  next  step  was  to  establish  in  the  heir  a  fictitious  title  which  Spbcul 
should  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  service  ^^^^^^ 
by  which  an  heir's  title  is  made  up  to  his  ancestor's  estate.  To  lands, 
in  which  the  ancestor  was  infeft,  the  heir  enters  by  special  service. 
After  the  decree  of  constitution  he  was  served  with  letters  of  special 
charge,narrating  the  imperfect  conveyance,  the  general  charge,  and  the 
decree  of  constitution,  and  charging  him  to  enter  heir  in  special,  with 
certification,  that,  upon  his  failure,  the  complainer  should  have  adjudi- 
cation and  other  diligence  against  him  as  charged  to  enter  in  special. 

If  the  ancestor  was  not  infeft,  then  the  fictitious  title  was  created  Gbnekalspe- 
by  letters  of  general  special  charge  as  equivalent  to  a  general  service,  ^^^  chakqe. 
whereby  personal  rights  to  lands  are  transmitted.      These   second  Summons  of 
charges  were  upon  twenty  days,  after  which  the  summons  of  adjudi-  ^^^J^e^^^t 
cation  in  implement  was  instituted,  founded  upon  the  whole  pre- 
vious procedure,  and  concluding,  that  the  lands  should  be  adjudged 
from  the  heir  as  charged  to  enter,  and  representing  his  ancestor  upon 
the  passive  titles,  and  should  be  ordained  to  belong  to  the  pursuer  in 
implement  of  the  minute  of  sale  or  other  obligation.     There  is  a  con- 
clusion also  for  infeftment,  and  horning  against  the  superior,  and  for 
production  and  delivery  of  the  titles. 

Those  were  the  steps  in  the  event  of  the  heir  making  no  appear-  Pkocedurk 
anca     He  might  appear,  however,  in  the  action  of  constitution,  and  Tppbaeed  a'nu 
renounce  the  succession.     If  he  did  so,  then  there  could  be  no  decer-  rbnookcbd. 
niture  against  him,  nor  any  charge  to  establish  in  his  person  a  title  to 
the  lands,  which  he  had  renounced.     Instead  of  a  decree  against  the  Decree  of  c<»n 
heir,  therefore,  there  was  pronounced  in  the  action  of  constitution  a  ^^^^^^fa. 
decree  against  the  hasreditas  jacens  of  the  deceased,  which  was  thus 
made  liable  to  the  pursuer's  diligence.  This  was  called  a  decree  cogniti- 
onis  caiLsd,  the  effect  of  it  being  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  deceased 
party's  debt  or  obligation,  for  which  his  lands  might  be  adjudged. 

Having  obtained  decree  cognitionia  causd,  the  purchaser  instituted  Adjudication 
summons  of  adjudication  in  implement  contra  hcmreditatem  jacentem,  contra  hmredi- 
founding   upon  the  general  charge  and  decree  of  constitution,  and  tatefnjacenum. 
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concluding,  that  the  lands  sliould  be  adjudged  to  the  pursuer,  with 
decree  for  his  infeflment,  and  for  homing  against  superiors. 

Decree  pronounced  upon  the  action  of  adjudication  in  either  of 
the  forms  now  specified,  enabled  the  pursuer  to  obtain  an  entry  from 
the  superior  with  infeftment,  which  effectually  vested  him  in  the 
property. 
rRocEDURE  The  same  mode  of  procedure  was  competent  when  the  heir  himself 

Aoiimr  HEiB,    ^^  ^ijg  debtor  or  obligant,  in  order  to  transfer  to  the  party  holding 
OBLIGATION.      his  obligatiou  the  heritable  property  to  which  the  heir  had  made  up 
no  title ;  but  with  this  exception,  that,  in  this  case,  the  heir  being 
himself  debtor,  there  was  no  room  for  a  general  charge,  and  no  occa 
sion  for  an  action  of  constitution ;  but,  in  eveiy  other  respect,  the 
steps  were  the  sama 
Charges  abo-        Important  alterations  have  been  made  on  this  matter  by  10  &  11 
Vr^ct  c.  %^  ^^^*-  ^*P*  *®»  which,  in  the  6th  section,  declares  it  no  longer  compe- 
tent to  use  letters  of  general,  or  special,  or  general  special  chaige. 
In  the  action  of  constitution,  the  citation  upon,  and  execution  of,  the 
summons,  are  declared  equivalent  to  a  general  charge  with  inducuB 
expiring  at  the  same  date  as  the  inductee  of  the  summons,  which 
must  be  a  date  beyond  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  annus  ddi- 
7  S.  882.  berandi  ;  Mackintosh  v.  Maoqueeny  9th  July  1829.    The  execution  of 

the  summons  is  to  infer  the  same  certification  as  the  general  charge 
did  ;  and  there  may  be  the  same  procedure  and  decree.  By  the  same 
enactment,  in  a  process  of  adjudication  following  upon  a  decree  of 
constitution,  or  directed  against  an  heir  upon  his  own  debt  or  obliga- 
tion, a  special  charge,  or  general  special  charge,  as  the  case  may 
require,  is  to  be  applied  in  the  execution  of  the  summons,  the 
inducicd  expiring  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  certification 
inferred ;  and  the  subsequent  procedure  and  decree  are  to  be  the 
same  as  heretofore. 
Constitution  The  actions  of  constitution  and  adjudication  may  be  combined, 
TioN  cabined!  when  it  is  anticipated  that  the  heir  will  renounce  ;  and,  in  this  case, 
it  is  provided  by  the  same  clause  of  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  that 
the  sentences  of  constitution  and  adjudication  may  be  contained  in 
the  same  interlocutor,  and  in  the  same  extract  This  facility,  how- 
ever, is  only  available  when  tlie  heir  renounces,  as  anticipated.  If 
he  does  not  renounce,  there  must  be  that  which  is  now  equivalent  to 
a  special  or  general  special  charge,  viz.,  the  execution  of  a  summons 
of  adjudication.  When  in  a  combined  action  of  constitution  and 
adjudication,  therefore,  the  heir  does  not  renounce,  there  must  be 
13  D.  543.        a  separate  summons  of  adjudication  ;  Browns  v.  Woody  28th  Januaiy 

1851. 
Abbreviate.         After  decree  is  pronounced,  an  abbreviate  of  its  contents  is  signed 
by  the  extractor,  and  recorded  in  the  register  of  abbreviates  of  adju- 
1661,  c.  31.       dication  within  sixty  days,  as  directed  by  the  Act  1661,  cap.  31. 
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This  is  necessary,  if  the  superior  is  to  be  applied  to ;  but,  as  the  Act 

in  its  conclusion  reserves  the  effect  of  farther  diligence  by  infeftment 

or  charges  according  to  their  priority  prout  de  jure,  the  failure  to 

record  an  abbreviate  does  not  deprive  the  adjudication  first  followed 

by  infeftment  of  its  right  of  preference ;  Charteris  v.  Toung,  2d  5  Br.  Supp. 

February  1714.     An  error  in  the  record  of  the  abbreviate  may  be  ^^^• 

corrected  by  the  authority  of  the  Court ;  Steven,  14th  June  1848.       lo  D.  1287. 

The  observations  already  made  in  regard  to  completing  the  title  of 
the  purchaser  in  an  action  of  sale  also  apply  here,  the  decree  now 
containing,  in  terms  of  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  a  warrant  of 
infeftment  by  alternative  methods  of  holding.* 

[In  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Titles  to  Land  Act  for  CovsriTunoN 
vesting  general  disponees  by  notarial  instrument,  adjudication  in  implement,  ^"*  adjudica- 
which  formerly  was  the  only  method  of  completing  the  title  under  general  bb°oombuibd  in 
conveyances,  where  the  heir  refused,  or  was  not  in  a  position  to  give,  his  bveby  oasb. 
concurrence,  will  not  in  future  be  in  such  frequent  use.     The  forms  of  pro- 
cedure for  carrying  through  that  diligence  have,  however,  been  materially 
simplified  by  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858.     Under  sect.  27  it  is  provided, 
that  in  actions  of  constitution  and  adjudication  against  an  apparent  heir  on 
account  of  his  ancestor's  debt  or  obligation,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the 
ancestor's  heritable  estate,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  raise  separate  sum- 
monses of  constitution  and  of  adjudication,  but  both  actions  may  be  combined 
in  one  summons,  whether  the  heir  renounce  the  succession  or  not.     The 
temptu  deliberandi  allowed  to  the  heir  is  now  restricted  to  six  months  from  Tempua  deli- 
the  date  of  his  becoming  apparent  heir,  whether  the  debt  or  obligation  on  ^«|*^*  ^*^' 
account  of  which  the  ancestor's  estate  is  adjudged  be  incurred  by  the  ancestor,  six  months. 
or  by  the  heir  himself.     In  these  cases,  a  decree  of  adjudication  is  declared 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  conveyance  of  the  lands  from  the  ancestor  to  the  ad- 
judger,  who  may  thus  complete  his  title  by  recording  the  decree  with  warrant 
of  registration ;  or,  where  the  ancestor  was  not  infeft,  by  expeding  and 
recording  a  notarial  instrument,  as  in  the  case  of  an  assignation  to  an  unre-  See  avjrra, 
corded  conveyance.    When  the  subjects  adjudged  consist  of  heritable  securi-  P-  ^^^• 
ties,  the  recording  of  the  decree  is  declared  to  have  the  effect  of  an  assignation 
from  the  ancestor  to  the  adjudger,  duly  recorded  of  the  date  of  recording  the 
decree. 

*  In  UddU  y.  Thomson,  17th  November  1855,  an  adjadication  in  implement  was  ande-  18  D.  61. 
fended,  and  the  question  arose,  whether,  when  the  heir  vxu  unentered,  the  decree  of  adjudi- 
cation could  competently  contain  a  warrant  to  infeft  in  terms  of  the  Lands  Transference 
Act,  i  19.  This  authorizes  the  Court  of  Session,  in  all  cases  when  pronouncing  decree  of 
adjudication,  to  grant  warrant  for  infefting  the  adjudger ;  and  then  it  proceeds  to  provide, 
that,  where  "the  party  adjudged  from"  is  entered  with  the  superior,  or  is  in  a  situation  to 
charge  the  superior  to  grant  entry  by  confirmation,  the  adjudger  may  complete  his  title  by 
taking  infeftment  in  virtue  of  the  warrant  on  the  decree.  The  Court  held,  that  the  decree 
of  adjudication  here  might  competently  contain  a  warrant  to  infeft,  but  that  such  warrant 
was  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  person  asking  it ;  and  they  refused  to  express  any  opinion, 
whether  in  this  case,  or  in  all  cases,  the  party  might  safely  take  the  warrant,  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  might  or  might  not  act  upon  it. 
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PART  III. 


SUPEBIOB 
BIQHT  TO  COM- 
POSITION RE- 
BBRYED. 

10  &  11  Vict. 

C.  48. 


Declaratory 
adjudication, 

HOW  COM- 
PLETED. 


As  formerly,  the  adjudger  could  obtain  infeftment  only  in  virtoeof  a  cliarter 
of  adjudication  from  the  superior,  for  which  a  composition  would  have  been 
payable,  the  right  to  demand  the  composition  is,  by  the  Transference  of  LAnds 
Act  (sect.  19),  and  by  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858  (sect,  27),  reserved  to 
the  superior,  and  tiie  adjudger  or  any  one  in  his  right,  by  completing  the 
investiture  by  sasine  or  by  registration  or  notarial  instrument,  is  liable  for 
such  composition  to  the  superior,  on  his  tendering  a  charter  of  confirmation, 
whether  the  charter  be  accepted  or  not. 

The  provisions  of  the  27th  sect,  of  the  Titles  Act  appear  to  be  limited  to 
adjudications  on  account  of  the  debt  or  obligation  of  the  ancestor  or  heir.  In 
the  case,  therefore,  of  declaratory  adjudications  of  lands  in  which  the  person 
adjudged  from  was  vested,  it  will  be  prudent  to  complete  the  title  by  charter 
of  adjudication  and  registration. 

Charters  of  adjudication  now  operate  confirmation  of  the  whole  deeds  or 
instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed,  in  order  to  complete  the  investitare ; 
23  &  24  Vict.  c.  143,  §  39.] 


COMPETITIONB 
IN  ADJUDICA- 
TIONS TN  IMPLE- 
MENT. 


1  S.  92. 


M.  56. 


5  D.  888. 


There  is  no  room  in  the  adjudication  in  implement  for  a  legal 
reversion,  the  transference  by  means  of  this  process  being  absolute 
and  irredeemable.  Neither  can  there  be  place  for  a  pari  passu  pre- 
ference,  as  there  is  under  the  Statutory  provisions  with  regard  to 
adjudications  for  debt.  The  party  who  first  obtained  decree  of  adju- 
dication  in  implement  was  held  to  exclude  another  party  craving 
adjudication  of  the  same  subject,  although  they  came  into  Court 
together,  and  the  cases  appeared  in  the  roll  of  the  same  day ;  Wright 
V.  Murray,  29  th  June  1821.  The  preference  is,  of  course,  secured 
by  the  party  who  first  obtains  an  effectual  infeftment,  either  by  the 
use  of  the  personal  right  of  the  defender,  or  by  sasine  upon  the 
decree  holding  base  of  the  defender,  or  upon  a  charter  obtained  from 
the  superior.  In  Sinclair  v.  Sinclair,  21  st  June  1704,  the  preference 
was  given  to  a  second  adjudication,  the  superior  having  been  first 
charged  upon  it,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  infeftment  The  superior 
cannot  avail  himself  of  his  position  to  defeat  the  priority  of  another 
party.  In  Macgregor,  etc.  v.  Macdonald,  etc.,  9th  March  1 843,  a  pre- 
ference was  refused  to  a  first  charter  and  infeftment,  because  granted 
by  superiors  in  favour  of  themselves,  after  having  some  months  before 
refused  a  charter  to  a  competitor. 


ly.  Transmission  of  heritable  rights  from  the  dead  to  the  LiTiNa 


Rights  trans- 
mitting ipso 
jure. 


1.  Service. 

There  are  certain  rights  which  are  transmitted  ipso  jure,  without 
any  judicial  form  or  process,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  his  heir.  Of  these  rights  the  most  important  are  leases,  in 
which  the  rule  irt^ortutis  sasit  vivum — otherwise  a  stranger  to  our  law 
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— has  placa*    Titles  and  ofSces  of  dignity  also  are  transmitted  jure 


sanguinis,  and,  along  with  heirship  moveables,  need  no  formal  trans- 
ference.    The  jfAS  crediti  bestowed  upon  the  heir  by  a  marriage-con- 
tract passes  into  his  person  without  service,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
right  to  sue  for  implement  of  the  obligation,  because,  with  respect  to 
the  obligation,  he  is  a  creditor,  and  not  an  heir  ;  Finlayson  v.  Firday-  M.  12874. 
son,  9  th  December  1760  ;  Ogilvy  v.  OgUvy,  etc,  16th  December  1817.  F.  C. 
But,  if  the  obligation  has  been  implemented  by  securing  the  provi- 
sion, it  is  thereby  converted  into  a  right  which  must  be  taken  by 
service.'f    The  substitute  in  a  moveable  bond  named  immediately 
after  the  creditor  does  not  require  service ;  Wilson  v.  Sellers,  6th  M.  5184. 
July  1757.     And  this  rule  applies  to  heritable  bonds  not  completed 
by  sasina     But  a  substitute  who  is  called  nomincUim  second  after 
the  creditor,  requires  service  to.  prove  the  failure  of  those  named 
before  him.     Service  is  also  necessary  to  transmit  bonds  taken  in 
favour  of  heirs  secluding  executors,   or  in  favour  of  heirs-male. 
Furniture  destined  in  an  entail  along  with  lands  is  transmitted  by 
possession  without  service ;  Veitch  v.  Young,  25th  May  1808.  M.yoce  "  Ser- 

With  regard  to  heritable  rights,  from  what  has  already  been  stated  «« firmation,"*'  ' 
on  the  subject  of  transmission  intuitu  mortis,  it  is  evident,  that,-^PP*- N<>- '*• 
wherever  a  conveyance  has  been  executed  to  take  effect  at  the 
granter's  death,  there  is  no  need  of  any  judicial  inquiry  to  transmit 
4iis  property,  since  he  has  already  by  his  own  act  per  verba  de  pre- 
senti  transferred  it  to  a  disponee  named  by  himself,  and  this  disposi-r 
tion,  as  it  bears  the  form,  so  it  receives  the  effect,  of  a  conveyance 
in^  vivos. 

But,  when  there  is  no  conveyance  Trom  the  party  last  vested,  a  Sekvice. 
judicial  inquiry  is  indispensable,  to  ascertain  who  is  entitled  to  the 
character  of  his  heir,  because  the  fee  of  lands  cannot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  transmitted  without  writing.     This  principle  is  so 
strong,  that  one  even  who  is  substituted  n4)minatim  in  a  disposition  Skkvicb  neci»- 
or  entail  cannot  be  vested  in  the  property  after  the  death  of  a  prior  subotitction. 
member  by  the  force  of  the  destination,  but  must  have  the  estate 
conveyed  by  service  out  of  his  hcereditas  jacens  into  his  own  person. 
The  principle  holds  also,  whether  the  ancestor's  right  was  feudally 
complete  or  merely  personal,  the  judicial  transmission  by  service 
being  equally  necessary  in  both  cases  ;  Livingstone  v.  Lord  Napier,  M.  16409 ; 
9th  March  1757.     This  was  a  conveyance  by  the  Countess  of  Find-  l^^^l";  ^' 
later  in  favour  of  herself  and  her  husband  in  conjunct  fee  and  life- 
rent for  his  liferent  allenarly,  and  to  James  Livingstona     Upon  the 

*  The  Registration  of  Leases  (Scotland)  Act,  1857,  has  introduced  various  forms  of  20  &  21  Vict, 
making  up  titles  to  leases  registered  under  the  Act,  similar  to  the  forms  used  in  regard  to  c.  26. 
succession  to  heritable  securities.    Reference  wiU  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
infra.    See  note  to  title  Leases. 

t  With  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  a  ju$  crediH  requires  to  be  taken  up  by  general 
service,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  case  of  Buchanan  v.  Angu$,  supra,  pp.  710,  711. 
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death  of  the  Countess,  James  Livingstone  took  infeftment  without 
service  ;  but  it  was  held,  that  the  deceased  Countess  was  not  thereby 
divested.  By  the  terms  of  the  disposition,  the  fee  was  taken  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Countess  herself,  and  James  Livingstone  was  an 
heir  substitute.  The  fee,  therefore,  being  in  the  hasreditas  of  the 
Countess,  could  only  be  transferred  by  service.  In  Gordon  v.  M^Cul- 
locky  24th  Februaiy  1791,  the  destination  of  entail  was  to  myself, 
and  to  David,  my  son  ;  the  entailer  being  here  also  still  the  fiar,  and 
David  a  substitute,  the  latter  could  not  take  the  succession  without 
service. 

The  fee,  then,  whether  under  a  feudal  right  or  a  personal  right 
having  been  vested  in  the  deceased — Who  is  entitled  to  be  served 
upon  his  death?  The  answer  is,  the  nearest  heir  existing,  none 
nearer  being  either  bom  or  in  tUero  at  the  time  of  service ;  Lord 
Mountsiuart  v.  Lady  Mackenzie  (variotis  dates^  1707  to  1710).  When 
subsequently  a  nearer  heir  appears,  the  one  served  must  divest  him- 
self in  his  favour,  and  will  be  reckoned  a  trustee  for  him  during  the 
period  of  his  possession  ;  but  bond  fide  contractions  during  the  pos- 
session are  effectual  against  the  heir,  as,  for  example,  the  jointure  in 
an  antenuptial  contract  of  marriage  ;  Ma^cdonald  v.  Mackinnon^  15th 
Februaiy  1765,  affirmed  on  appeal  25th  February  1771.^ 

In  serving  an  heir,  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is,  who  was 
last  vest  in  the  fee.  If  the  deceased  possessed  upon  a  feudal  or  per- 
sonal title  not  limited,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  the  fiar,  and  the  estate 
being  in  his  hcereditaa  jacens^  it  must  be  taken  out  of  it  by  a  service 
adapted  to  the  state  of  his  title,  according  to  the  rules  which  we 
shall  presently  explain.  But  the  course  is  less  clear,  when  the  title 
is  not  thus  simple,  but  bestows  rights  upon  more  than  one  party ; 
and  here  we  are  carefully  to  distinguish  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
called,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  title  of  the  disponer  by  the 
terms  in  which  he  calls  them. 

When  the  grantor  of  a  disposition  does  not  dispone  to  himself  in 
the  first  instance,  but  directly  to  A.,  whom  failing  to  B.,  then  if  A. 
(the  institute)  survive  the  disponer,  and  possess  without  making  up  a 
title,  how  shall  B.  proceed  upon  the  death  of  A.  ?  Where  \a  the  fee  ? 
It  may  be  that  the  feudal  right  remained  in  the  disponer,  but  the 
personal  right  of  fee  was  transmitted  by  the  disposition  to  A.,  the 
institute,  who  died,  therefore,  vested  in  the  fee.  Thus,  a  service  by 
B.  to  the  disponer  would  be  inept  He  must  serve  as  an  heir  to  A.,  who 
had  the  personal  right.    This  is  the  rule  delivered  by  Mr.  Erskine, 

*  In  Grant  v.  Qrant'9  TrvMees^  2d  December  1859,  it  was  held  that  a  father  who  sue- 
ceedfl  and  is  served  as  nearest  and  lawful  heir  to  his  only  child,  a  son  who  died  intestate 
(there  being  no  nearer  heir  in  tiitero)  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  proprietor  orer 
the  heritage  which  belonged  to  the  son,  and  that  a  child  bora  afler  the  father  had  served 
and  sold  the  estate,  had  no  title  to  reduce  the  sale  ;  and  a  distinction  was  made  in  cases  of 
this  kind  between  tailzied  or  tested  and  intestate  succession. 
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and  it  is  illustrated  in  Hay  v.  Hay^  30th  June  1758.     Here,  a  father  M.  14369 ; 

conveyed  his  estate  in  his  son's  marriage-contract  to  the  son  nomina-  ^^^  ^es  coo. 

tim,  and  the  heirs-male  of  the  son  by  that  or  any  other  marriage, 

whom  failing  to  the  grantor  himself.     The  disponee  having  died 

without  male  issue,  the  property  reverted  in  terms  of  the  destination 

to  tlie  father,  who  entered  without  making  up  any  title,  but  it  was 

found  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  general  service.     In  Dermistoun 

V.  Crickton,  5th  February   1824,  a  proprietrix  disponed  to  herself  2  S.  678. 

in  liferent,  and  to  A.  in  fee,  whom  failing  to  a  series  of  substitutes. 

One  of  these  substitutes  having  served  heir  to  the  grantor  of  the 

disposition,  the  title  was  found  inept,  inasmuch  as  she  was  liferenter 

merely,  and  the  service  ought  to  have  connected  the  party  served 

with  a  disponee  who  survived  her,  and  possessed  on  the  personal 

right  as  fiar. 

But,  when  the  first  substitute  is  only  called  after  heirs  of  the  When  first 
grantor's  body,  then  his  heirs  being  first  called,  the  fee  is  held  still  to  Z^V'I^er 
remain  with  the  grantor,  and  the  destination  is  to  be  taken,  as  if  he  okamteb'b 
had  first  instituted  himself.   The  fee  thus  remaining  with  the  grantor,  "*"** 
the  service  of  the  institute  or  any  substitute  must  be  to  him  ;  Oredi-  M.  14366. 
tors  of  Carlton  v.  Gordon,  8th  February  1748.     (Lord  Kilkbbban's  m.  14368. 
report  states  the  facts  correctly.)     The  case  of  Peacock  v.  Glen,  22d  4  S.  742 ; 
June  1826,  is  to  the  same  eflFect.     The  disposition  was  to  heirs  of  the  l^^'  ^'  ^" 
grantor's  body  of  his  present  or  any  future  marriage  in  fee,  whom 
failing  to  William  Beattie.     There  were  no  heirs.     William  Beattie 
took  infeftment  on  the  disposition  without  service,  and  granted  a 
security  for  £1000.     He  afterwards  became  bankrupt,  and  thaassig- 
nees  for  behoof  of  his  creditors  made  up  titles  by  adjudication  upon 
charges  to  Beattie  to  enter  heir,  whereby  he  was  fictione  juris  con- 
nected with  the  granter  of  the  disposition  under  a  passive  title.     The 
assignees  then  challenged  the  security,  which  was  reduced  upon  the 
grounds  that  the  conveyance,  being  taken  first  to  heirs  of  the  granter's 
body,  the  fee  remained  in  him,  and  that  a  service  was  also  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  without  it  the  notary  who  gave  infeftment  to  William 
Beattie  had  no  evidence  of  the  failure  of  heirs,  and  that  the  sasine 
was  inept  under  the  Act  1693  without  specifying  the  service. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  proper  Procedure, 
form  of  procedure,  where  the  institute  first  called  dies  before  the  ^"^^  ^^s"- 

*  '  ,  TUTS  PREDE- 

testator,  the  questions  being— (1.)  Whether,  the  deed  remaining  un-  ceases  tes- 
delivered,  any  right  vests  in  the  institute  during  the  testator's  life  ?  ''^'"**- 
and  (2.)  If  no  right  vests  in  a  predeceasing  institute,  then  how  are 
the  parties  called  after  him  to  make  up  their  titles  ?  They  cannot 
serve  to  the  institute,  if  no  right  vested  in  him,  nor  can  they  serve 
to  the  testator,  if  he  disponed  the  fee.  Are  the  substitutes  then 
conditional  institutes  ?  and,  if  so,  what  is  necessary  to  establish  that 
character,  and  to  complete  this  right  ?    These  questions  occurred  in 
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9  S.  911 ;         the  case  of  Colquhoun  v.  Colquhoun,  8th  July  1831  ;  and  the  opinions 
57.  ^'    '        of  the  Court  were  given  upon  a  remit  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
it  was  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  opposed   to  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  First  Division,  that  a  service  to  the  entailer 
in  such  circumstances  is  inept,  and  gives  the  party  served  no  right 
to  the  procuratory  or  precept — that  the  institute  having  predeceased 
the  granter,  no  right  had  vested  in  him — and  that  the  surviving 
party  next  called  after  the  institute  was  a  conditional  institute,  and 
should  make  up  his  title  by  obtaining  a  decree  of  declarator,  that  the 
first  institute  had  failed,  and  that  he  was  entitled  as  conditional 
institute  to  use  the  procuratory  and  precept — farther,  that  if  the  con- 
ditional institute  should  die  without  expeding  a  title,  the  next  sub- 
stitute should  have  it  judicially  declared  who  was  the  conditional 
institute  that  survived  the  testator,  and  serve  heir  to  such  condi- 
11  S.  629.         tional  institute.     The  decision  of  Murray  v.  Murray,  21st  May  1833, 
was  inconsistent  with  that  of  Colquhoun,  inasmuch  as  service  was 
found  to  have  been  effectually  expede  to  a  party  called  as  institute 
who  had  predeceased  the  testator.     The  principles  recognised  in  these 
two  decisions  were  in  some  respects  repudiated  in  a  subsequent  case, 
2  D.  661 ;         which  Underwent  very  full  and  careful  investigation  ;  Fogo  v.  Fogo, 
1 951^2  Eowi     25th  February  1840  ;  House  of  Lords,  18th  August  1843.     Here,  the 
L.  c.  36.  testator  disponed  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  whom  failing  to  B.  and  her 

heirs,  whom  failing  to  C.  A.  and  B.,  the  institute  and  first  substi- 
tute, predeceased  the  testator.  C,  the  party  third  called,  served  heir 
to  A.  the  institute,  and  made  up  a  title  upon  that  service.  It  was 
found  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Judges,  and  confirmed 
by  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  testatrix, 
the  right  to  the  lands  vested  in  C.  by  the  predecease  of  the  institute 
and  first  substitute ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  appear,  although  not 
expressly  decided,  that  her  service  to  the  first  institute  was  unneces- 
sary. But  it  was  agreed  here,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  or 
principle  to  justify  proceeding  by  declarator  in  such  a  case.  That 
portion  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Colquhoun  is  no  longer,  there- 
fore, of  any  authority  ;  and,  although  a  declarator  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  fact  in  such  circumstances  cannot  be  objected  to,  it  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  step  of  conveyancing  in  transmitting  the 
right  of  a  deceased  party  to  his  successor. 
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Heir  must  Having  ascertained  who  was  last  vest  in  the  fee,  it  is  next  neces- 

.  sary  to  determine  the  proper  character  in  which  the  next  heir  is  to 
be  served.  Where  there  is  no  destination  in  force,  whereby  the  rule 
of  legal  succession  is  controlled,  the  service  of  the  claimant  as  next 
and  lawful  heir  will  carry  to  him  the  right  of  all  subjects  descending 
by  law  to  the  heir  of  line.  We  do  not  here  enter  upon  the  rules  of 
succession,  as  that  subject  belongs  to  the  chair  of  Municipal  Law. 
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The  rules  are  contained  in  Mr.  Erskine's  Institutes.     But  service  as  iii-  8. 

next  and  lawful  heir  or  heir  of  line  does  not  carry  subjects  settled  by 

special  destination,  although  the  party  served  may  be  entitled  to  take 

these  under  the  destination.     The  service  of  an  heir  claiming  under 

a  destination  must  be  in  the  character  of  heir  of  provision,  because 

one  may  be  heir  of  line,  although  not  entitled  by  the  destination ; 

and,  to  establish  the  character  of  heir  of  provision,  it  must  be  proved 

that  the  previous  members  of  the  destination  have  failed.     The  case 

will  be  found  very  specially  put  by  Mr.  Erskine.     The  rule  is  illus-  Inst.  iii.  8. 74. 

trated  in  the  case  of  Edgar  v.  Maxwell,  21st  July  1738,  where  anM.  14015; 

heir,  called  under  a  destination  of  heirs-male  of  a  second  marriage,  Lf^Ms^soG 

having  served  as  heir-male  in  general,  the  estate  was  found  to  be  not  599. 

thereby  transmitted.     The  service  should  have  been  as  heir-male  of 

provision.     In  Wood/mass  v.  Hislop's  Trustees,  28th  January  1825,3  8.476. 

the  substitute  in  an  heritable  bond  served  as  nearest  lawful  heir  of 

the   institute.     This  was  found  to  be  inept,  and  the  debtor  was 

decerned  to  pay  to  a  subsequent  heir  served  as  heir  of  provision  in 

general  to  the  institute,  the  fee  not  having  been  taken  up  by  the 

previous  service.     But,  where  the  character  in  the  service  necessarily 

implied  that  of  the  investiture,  it  was  sustained  as  sufficient  ;  Hal-  M.  14443 ; 

dajie  V.  Haldanes,  27th  November  1 766.     The  destination  here  was  l^^'  ^'  ^' 

to  Patrick,  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body.     The  heir  was  served 

"  ixinquam  legitimus  et  propinquior  hoeres  Patricii,  ejus  patris  ;"  and 

that  was  sustained    as   proving  that   the  claimant  was   heir-male. 

Where  oiie  is  erroneously  served  heir  of  provision  instead  of  heir  of 

line,  that  is  not  held  to  invalidate  the  service,  provided  there  appear 

upon  the  face  of  it  evidence  that  the  party  possesses  both  characters  ; 

BeU  V.  Carruthers,  21st  June  1749.  M.  i^oie ; 

In  the  service  of  heirs  of  provision  it  has  always  been  considered  549.    ' 
proper  to  set  forth  specially  the  deed  containing  the  party's  right,  in 
order  to  make  certain  the  failure  of  the  prior  substitutes.     But  this 
was  not  formerly  reckoned  indispensable,  as  was  found  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  case  of  Hay  v.  Hay,  30th  June  1 758,  where  service  as  M.  14369 ; 
nearest  and  lawful  heir  of  tailzie  and  provision  was  sustained,  although  \^^^^^'^{!o 
not  referring  to  the  deed  containing  the  destination.     The  rule  is 
now,  however,  rendered  imperative    by  the  Service  of  Heirs  Act, 
10  &  11  Vict.  cap.  47,  which  requires  that  in  all  claims  for  heirs  of  10  &  11  Vict, 
provision  the  deed  or  deeds  shall  be  distinctly  specified.  ^'  ^^*  ^  ^' 

Services  are  of  two  kinds,  Oeneral  and  Special.  A  general  service  The  general 
confers  the  character  of  heir  in  general,  and  transmits  all  rights  ex-  ^^^^^^*- 
cepting  those  which  were  perfected  by  sasine  in  the  person  of  the 
ancestor,  and  which  can  only,  therefore,  be  transferred  by  special  ser- 
vice. The  general  service,  therefore,  carries  right  to  heritable  subjects 
not  requiring  sasine,  as  reversions,  servitudes,  beneficial  rights  under 
trusts,  reserved  burdens  on  lands,  bonds  secluding  executors,  heirship 
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moveables,  eta  ;  and  also  such  heritable  rights  as  require,  bot  hare 
not  been  perfected  by,  sasine,  as,  for  example,  the  personal  right  anda 
dispositions  and  heritable  securities,  whereon  no  infeflment  has  fol> 
lowed.     A  disposition  a  me  with  a  sasine  not  confirmed  is  carried  ss 
a  personal  right  by  general  service  ;  Douglas  v.  Somervd,  1 0th  JuIt 
1713.     Lord  Ivoay,  however,  records  the  opinion  of  ConveyanoeR, 
that,  in  this  case,  a  good  title  would  be  made  by  a  special  service  ot 
precept  of  dare  constat  and  confirmation.    A  general  service  has  do 
eifect  whatever  in  vesting  the  party  served  with  lands  iu  which  the 
ancestor  died  infeft  ;  Ker  v.  Howieeon,  1 2th  February  1 708.      Here, 
there  was  a  disposition  to  the  father  in  liferent,  and  to  William,  his 
son,  in  fee,  whom  failing,  to  Richard  in  fea     Infeftment  passed  in 
favour  of  all  these  parties  for  their  respective  righta    On  the  deatk 
of  William,  Kichard  served  heir  in  general  to  him.    His  title  was 
found  inept,  and  a  disponee  of  Richard  was  dispossessed  by  the  next 
heir  of  William  serving  under  a  special  service.    This  decision  shows 
that  there  cannot  be  two  fiars  with  successive  rights  infeffc  at  onca 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  Richard,  his  original  infeftment  being 
inept,  should  serve  to  William,  but  William  having  been  efiectnaUj 
infeft,  the  fee  could  only  be  transferred  to  his  heir  by  special  service. 
Where  infeftment  has  followed  upon  an  heritable  security,  a  general 
service  is  ineffectual  to  carry  even  the  personal  obligation  contained 
in  it ;  Lord  Hcdkerton  v.  Drummond,  January  1 729.^     Of  the  trans- 
mission of  heritable  rights  not  requiring  sasine  by  general  service 
there  is  an  example  in  Cuihberteon  y,  Barr,  etc.,  7th  March  1806, 
where  the  price  of  heritable  property  created  a  real  burden  was  found 
to  be  efiectually  carried  by  general  service. 

Special  service  is  used,  and  is  necessary,  to  transmit  to  the  heir  all 
the  subjects  in  which  the  ancestor  was  infefl. 


1.  Old  form  of      The  mode  of  expeding  services  was  entirely  altered  in  1847  ;  bui 
SERVICES.  i^  ^s  s^ill  necessary  to  understand  the  former  practice,  in  order  to  test 

the  accuracy  of  titles  prepared  under  it.  The  claimant  purchased 
from  Chancery  a  brief  which  was  a  mandate  from  the  Sovereign  direct- 
ing a  Judge  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  the  claimant's  title  by  an 
inquest  or  jury  of  inquiry.  The  inquiry  could  not  proceed  until  fifteen 
days  after  the  brief  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the 
service  was  to  proceed.  The  jury  consisted  of  an  odd  number  of  fluc- 
tuating amount,  there  being  no  certain  rule,  although  latterly  by 
practice  the  number  was  generally  fifteen.  The  brief  for  a  general 
service  might  be  directed  to  any  Judge  Ordinary.  For  a  special  ser- 
vice, it  was  addressed  to  the  Sherifi*  of  the  county  where  the  lands 

*  The  heir  of  a  creditor,  in  an  heritable  eecnrity  followed  by  infeftment,  may  now  be 
vested  by  general  service  and  notarial  instrument  in  virtue  of  the  Act  8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  31. 
§4. 
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Xay,  or  to  the  Sheriff-depute  or  substitute  of  Edinburgh,  as  coming  in 
'place  of  the  macers,  who  formerly  exercised  judicial  functions  in  the 
service  of  heirs. 

The  brief  contained  seven  heads  of  inquiry,  of  which  the  first  two  Heads  of 
only  required  to  be  answered  in  the  general  service.     These  were  : —  to^evm.'' 
1.  Whether  the  deceased  died  at  the  faith  and  peace  of  the  King. 
The  death  did  not  require  to  be  proved,  that  being  a  public  fact, 
unless  it  took  place  abroad,  in  which  case  it  was  established  by  the 
evidence  of  the  magistrates  of  the  place  where  it  occun*ed.     The  jury 
was  required  to  find,  whether  the  deceased  died  at  the  faith  and  peace 
of  the  King,  because,  if  he  was  a  rebel,  the  claimant  could  not  be 
served,  the  estate  being  forfeited  to  the  Crown.    2.  The  second  head 
was,  whether  the  claimant  was  the  next  heir  in  whatever  character 
might  be  specified  in  the  claim.     It  was  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
degrees  of  propinquity,  and,  in  Earl  of  CaasiUis  v.  Earl  of  Wigton,  M.  14423. 
22d  July  1629,  a  service  was  set  aside,  because  every  link  was  not 
specified.     This  objection,  however,  is  not  available  to  a  party  whose 
degree  is  more  remote  than  that  of  the  claimant ;  ffow  v.  Bryden,  i  s.  393. 
9th  March  1822.     Any  degree,  however  remote,  excludes  the  claim 
of  the  Crown  as  last  heir.    When  the  propinquity  is  recent,  it  may 
be  proved  by  witnesses — if  it  involves  a  remote  inquiry,  by  documents. 
In  a  special  service  the  claimant  was  required  to  prove  that  the  ances- 
tor died  infeft,  of  which  the  evidence  was  chafer  and  sasine,  or  con- 
secutive sasines  for  forty  years,  if  there  was  no  charter — also  the  date 
of  the  death,  in  order  to  show  how  long  the  lands  had  been  in  non- 
entry.     3.  The  third  head  was,  whether  the  claimant  were  of  lawful 
age.    This  referred  to  the  period  when  the  superior  of  ward  lands 
could  not  be  forced  to  enter  a  vassal  of  imperfect  aga     Afterwards  it 
was  invariably  answered  in  the  affirmative,  whatever  might  be  the 
claimant's  age.     4.  The  fourth  head  demanded  the  old  and  new  ex- 
tent of  the  lands,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  casualties. 
The  old  was  proved  by  former  retours,  and  the  new  valuation  by  the 
county  cess-books.     5.  The  fifth  head  inquired  of  whom  the  lands 
hold.     This  was  shown  by  the  titles,  and  these  also  furnished  the 
answer  to  the  sixth  head.     6.  This  head  required  the  duties  to  be 
specified,  the  casualties  being  difierent  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
duties.     If  none  were  specified,  the  holding  was  of  old  presumed  to  be 
ward.     Now,  a  Crown  holding  would  be  held  to  be  blench,  and  one 
held  of  a  subject  to  be  feu.     7.  The  last  head  was,  in  whose  hands 
the  lands  now  are.     This  enabled  the  claimant  to  obtain  exemption 
from  the  duties  of  non-entry,  if  the  lands  were  subject  to  terce  or 
courtesy.     But  this  head  was  not  in  practice  answered. 
.  The  service  proceeded  upon  a  claim,  in  which  the  party  answered  Pbockdtoe 
the  different  heads  of  the  brief,  and  he  produced  his  proof  to  the  jury,  ^^^^^^  the 
any  of  whom  might  competently  bear  evidence  in  the  case.     If  the 
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jury  were  satisfied,  they  returned  a  unanimous  verdict,  finding  the 
claim  instructed  and  proven,  and  serving  the  claimant  heir  in  terms 
of  the  claim.  To  this  verdict  it  was  necessarr  that  the  Judge  should 
interpone  his  authority.  The  verdict  also  ordained  the  service  and 
brief  to  be  retoured  (or  returned)  to  Chancery,  an  extract  from  which 
called  the  Retour  is  the  claimant's  evidence  of  the  service.  Before 
1550  the  principal  service  was  held  of  itself  complete  evidence,  but 
since  that  date  no  service  has  been  esteemed  complete, unless  retoured; 
M'Intosh  V.  M'Inioak,  2d  February  1 6»8. 

By  the  Statute  already  referred  to,  brieves  of  service  were  abolished 
after  15th  November  1847,  and  a  petition  to  the  Sheriff  substituted, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  general  service,  may  either  be  to  the  Sheriff 
of  the  county  of  the  deceased's  domicile,  or  to  the  Sheriff  of  Chanoerr, 
a  new  officer  created  by  the  Act  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  in 
services,  as  was  formerly  exercised  by  any  sheriff  or  Judge  Ordinary. 
Where  the  deceased  had  no  domicile  in  Scotland,  the  petition  must 
be  to  the  Sheriff  of  Chancery.  When  the  service  is  special,  it  may 
be  either  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  lands  lie,  or  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Chancery,  but  to  the  latter  alone  when  they  are  in  different 
countiea 

The  petition,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  claimant,  or  a  manda- 
tory specially  authorized,  is  to  be  in  the  form  appended  to  the  Statute, 
and  to  contain  the  same  particulars  as  before,  in  all  the  heads  but 
the  second,  excepting  those  points  which  relate  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  ancient  feudal  holding.  The  date  of  the  ancestor's  death  must  be 
stated.  In  services  under  entails,  the  prohibitions  and  clauses  irri- 
tant and  resolutive  may  be  omitted,  a  reference  to  them  in  specified 
terms  as  already  recorded  in  the  register  of  tailzies  or  sasines  being 
declared  equivalent  to  insertion.  There  is  a  similar  provision  with 
respect  to  real  burdens,  and  all  other  conditions  or  limitations  The 
seventh  section  of  the  act  directs  publication  ;  and  the  petition,  thus 
presented  and  published,  is  declared  to  have  the  same  effect  as  a  brief 
and  claim.  The  Sheriff  may  then  take  evidence  himself,  or  by  com- 
mission. The  propinquity  of  the  claimant  may  competently  be  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  the  law  agent  in  the  service  ;  Boyle,  24th  Febmary 
1853.  (Outer  House.)  Upon  considering  the  proof,  the  Sheriff  may 
serve  the  petitioner  in  whole  or  part,  or  refuse  to  serve  him,  his 
judgment  being  equivalent  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury  under  the 
inquest.  The  proceedings  are  then  to  be  transmitted  to  Chancery, 
the  judgment  recorded,  and  an  authenticated  extract  delivered  to  the 
party  through  the  sheriff-clerk.  When  error  in  essentiaitbus  occurs  in 
the  decree  of  service  and  in  the  books  of  Chancery,  it  must  be  cor- 
rected by  the  Judge  in  the  service,  and  not  by  the  Court  of  Session ; 
Farqiiliar,  23d  December  1853.  The  proceedings  before  and  after 
the  transmission  are  patent  to  the  public,  and  the  extract  decree  of 
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service  is  to  have  the  full  legal  effect  of  a  retour,  and  is  challengeable  §  13. 
only  by  reduction  as  in  a  retoured  service.* 

No  one  is  allowed  to  oppose  who  could  not  formerly  appear  and  Who  mat 
oppose  a  service  before  an  inquest,  and  the  objections,  which  must  ^^"  "**" 
be  in  writing,  are  to  be  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  Sheriff.     The 
ancient  mode  of  procedure  in  a  competition  of  brieves  will  be  found 
in  Thomson  v.  Speneerfield,  8th  June  1680.     No  one  could  formerly  3  Br.Snpp. 
oppose  a  general  service  excepting  a  party  claiming  to  be  heir,  and 
producing  a  competing  brief;  Cochrane  v, Ramsay y  28th  June  1821.  i  S.  91. 
In  a  special  service,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  a  title  to  a  parti- 
cular subject,  any  one  having  an  interest  in  that  subject  was  entitled 
to  appear  and  be  heard  ;  InnesY.Kery  23d  June  1807.     But  this  M.wjcc"  Tail 
liberty  has  generally  been  limited  to  persons  either  infeft  in  the  lands,  j^ol^is.  ^^* 
or  having  a  personal  right  to  them  ;  and  the  general  rule  has  been 
applied  by  the  Court  under  the  recent  Statute  to  a  claim  of  special 
service ;  Graham  v.  Graham,  23d  November  1850,  where,  overruling  13  D.  125. 
a  decision  of  the  Sheriff  of  Chancery,  it  was  held,  that,  in  order  to 
oppose  a  service,  the  objector  must  take  out  a  competing  brief,  and 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  merely  that  he  has  an  interest.     In 
the  case  of  Cochrane  v.  Ramsay,  29th  April  1830,  a  general  service  to  4  Wil.  &  Sh. 
an  ancestor  was  held  to  be  incompetent  where  there  had  been  a  prior  ^pP'  ^^^' 
general  service  by  another  party  to  the  same  ancestor.    Notwithstand- 
ing that  decision,  however,  it  has  been  held  competent  to  expede  a 
second  service  in  the  person  of  one  claiming  to  be  the  true  heir,  in 
order  to  challenge  and  set  aside  a  previous  service  of  one  who  is  not 
the  heir;  Macara  v.  Wilson,  15th  February  1848.     But  the  nullity  10 D.  707. 
of  a  second  service  to  convey  what  has  already  been  conveyed  by 
the  first,  has  again  been  held  in  Wilson  v.  Gilchrist's  Trustees,  11th  13  D.  636. 
February  1851. 

An  intending  competitor,  by  lodging  a  caveat  with  the  clerks  of 
Chancery,  or  of  the  Sheriff-court,  is  entitled  to  receive  notice  of  the 
petition  when  lodged  ;  and  he  may  then  present  a  petition  to  be  pro-  §  8. 
ceeded  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  in  which  the  Sheriff  may 
sist  procedure,  that  the  proof  and  judgment  in  both  cases  may  pro- 
ceed together.  But,  if  a  party  prefers  to  have  his  case  tried  by  a  §  17. 
jury,  he  may  advocate  for  that  purpose  before  the  evidence  begihs, 
and  after  the  verdict,  the  Court  remits  to  the  Sheriff  to  give  judg- 
ment in  terms  of  it.     The  Sheriff's  judgment  may  also  be  advocated  §  is. 

*  The  3(Hh  section  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1868,  provides,  tbat  in  genera]  services,  where  Domicile 

the  ancestor  died  upwards  of  forty  years  hcfore  presenting  the  petition,  it  shall  not  be  necee-  ukkkown. 

sary  to  state  or  prove  the  county  within  which  he  had  his  domicile,  or  that  it  was  forth  of 

Scotland.    In  such  cases  the  heir  is  to  state  in  his  petition,  and,  if  required  by  the  Court,  to 

make  oath  that  he  cannot  prove  his  ancestor's  domicile  ;  and  the  petition  is  to  be  dealt  wilh 

and  the  relative  procedure  regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  proved  that  the 

deceased  was  domiciled  furth  of  Scotland. 
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for  review  within  a  short  fixed  time,  and  it  may  be  brought  under 
review  likewise  bj  reduction. 

From  the  nature  of  the  special  service,  as  carrying  only  particakr 
subjects,  it  follows  that  a  general  service  cannot  include,  or  carry  witi 
it,  the  efiect  of  a  special  servica  An  heir  of  provision  may  be  served 
in  that  character  in  general,  and  such  a  service  will  transmit  to  hia 
rights  specially  destined,  which  do  not  require,  or  have  not  bees 
completed  by,  infeftment ;  but  service  as  heir  of  provision  in  g-enenl 
transmits  no  right  completed  by  infeftment.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
that  general  service  does  not  include  special  is  without  exception, 
saving  only  the  case  of  Crown  charters,  to  be  afterwards  noticed. 

General  service  imports  a  universal  representation,  and  the  heir, 
therefore,  though  he  receive  nothing  by  it,  is  liable  for  all  the  ances- 
tor's debts. 

A  special  service,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  a  general  service  in 
the  same  character,  and  so  service  of  an  heir  of  line  to  a  particular 
estate  carries  not  only  the  property  embraced  in  the  service,  bat  all 
personal  rights  likewise  which  descend  to  the  heir  of  line.  TIm 
special  service  had  also,  until  lately,  this  serious  effect,  that  it  sub- 
jected the  heir  to  all  the  burdens  to  which  he  would  have  been  liable 
if  served  heir  of  line  in  general ;  Drummond,  February  1676.  This 
rule  is  now  altered,  however,  the  Service  of  Heirs  Act  having*  pro- 
vided, that  no  special  service  shall  imply  a  general  service  except  as 
to  the  property  embraced  in  it,  and  that  it  shall  infer  only  a  limited 
passive  representation  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  property 
carried  by  it. 

There  is  this  marked  distinction  between  the  effect  of  general  and 
special  services,  that  the  one  is  a  complete  transmission,  and  the  other 
is  not     If  an  heir  served  in  general  shall  die  without  being  infeft 
upon  a  procuratory  or  precept  to  which  the  service  gives  him  right, 
the  personal  title  has,  nevertheless,  been  effectually  transmitted  to 
him,  and  the  next  heir,  in  order  to  obtain  right  to  it,  must  serve  to 
him  as  last  vested  in  the  personal  fee.     On  the  other  hand,  a  special 
service  vanishes  if  not  followed  by  infeftment,  and  a  subsequent 
heir,  therefore,  must  serve,  not  to  the  heir  last  served,  but  to  the  heir 
last  vested.     The  personal  nature  of  the  special  service  is  distinctly 
preserved  by  the  Service  of  Heirs  Act,  which  declares  it  not  to  be 
transmissible  so  as  to  infeft  the  heir  or  assignee  of  the  person  served. 
Although  the  special  service  does  not  now  imply  a  general  one,  an 
heir  of  line,  or  heir-male,  by  the  new  Act  may  petition  for,  and 
obtain,  a  general  service  along  with  the  special 

The  utility  of  the  special  service  is  greatly  increased  by  provisions 
contained  in  the  Statute  for  making  it  not  only  a  writ  of  transmission, 
but  a  warrant  of  infeftment.     By  §  21  it  is  provided,  that,  for  com- 
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pleting  the  feudal  title  of  the  heir  served,  but  of  him  only,  the  decree 
of  special  service  shall  contain  a  precept  of  sasine,  and  the  extract 
shall  have  the  legal  effect  of  a  disposition  by  the  party  deceased  last 
infeft  in  favour  of  the  heir  served,  with  obligation  to  infeft,  assigna- 
tion of  writs,  and  rents,  and  precept  of  sasine.'^  Upon  this,  infeft- 
ment  may  pass,  but  only  in  favour  of  the  party  served,  by  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  this  infeftment,  with  the  decree,  is  declared 
to  be  an  effectual  investiture,  holding  base  of  the  deceased  and  his 
heirs  until  confirmation  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  any  prohibition 
of  subinfeudation  or  alternative  holdings.  The  right  of  the  superior 
is  reserved  to  require  the  heir  forthwith  to  enter,  and  to  deal  with 
liim  otherwise  as  unentered.  The  nonage  or  insanity  of  the  de- 
ceased party  served  to  is  declared  not  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the 
service  as  a  disposition  from  him  to  the  heir  served.  It  is  carefully 
to  be  noted,  that  the  decree  of  service  and  warrant  of  infeftment 
will  not  serve  as  a  warrant  of  resignation,  the  effect  of  the  a  me 
holding  in  the  obligation  to  infeft  being  expressly  restricted  to  con- 
firmation only. 

[Decrees  of  special  service  being  comprehended  in  the  interpretation- 
clanse  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  under  the  word  "  Conveyance/' 
infeftment  may  now  be  obtained  by  recording  the  decree  with  a  warrant  of 
registration. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that,  although  the  Act  provides  a  means  of  assigning 
unrecorded  conveyances,  this  provision  cannot  extend  to  decrees  of  special 
service,  although  comprehended  in  the  word  "conveyance;"  because,  as 
above  stated,  such  decrees  are  by  their  nature  intransmissible.] 

Entry  ctjm  bbnbficio  inventarh. — By  the  1695,  cap.  24,  apparent  Ehtrt  cum 
heirs  were  allowed,  before  entering,  to  give  up  an  inventory  of  the^,  24/ ^'  ' 
ancestor's  estate,  and  to  have  their  responsibility  for  his  debts  re- 
stricted to  the  value  of  the  inventory.  It  required  to  be  given  up 
upon  oath,  and  to  contain  a  particular  account  of  his  lands,  houses, 
and  other  heritable  rights.  It  was  signed  by  the  heir  and  witnesses, 
and  by  the  Sheriff  and  Sheriff-clerk,  in  whose  books  it  was  recorded. 
This  required  to  be  done  within  a  year  of  the  ancestor's  death,  and 
within  forty  days  thereafter  registration  was  necessary  in  the  record 

*  A  party  haying  died  infeft  in  certain  lands,  the  heir  ohtaised  decree  of  special  serrice 
oontainiog  precept  of  Basine,  which  was  dolj  extracted  and  recorded,  but  he  died  before  in- 
feftment waa  ezpede  in  his  &voi]r.  The  question  arose  whether,  under  the  Act  10  &  11 
Yict.  c.  47,  giving  the  decree  of  special  service  the  effect  of  a  disposition,  a  personal  right 
"was  not  vested  in  the  party  who  had  served,  notwithstanding  infeftment  had  not  followed. 
The  Court  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Statute  was  not  intended  to  alter  the  law  which  required 
Infeftment  as  a  condition  of  vesting,  but  merely  to  facilitate  the  means  by  which  infeftment 
might  be  obtained ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  held,  that,  in  respect  the  title  under  the  service 
-waa  not  completed  by  infeftment,  the  decree  of  service  had  not  the  effect  of  vesting  such  a 
personal  right  to  the  subjects  contained  in  it  as  was  transmissible  to  a  disponee  of  the  heir ; 
LockhaH,  eU.  {MoretmCs  Trustees)  v.  M<yreton,  19th  July  1864.  16  D.  1109. 
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for  inventories  kept  in  the  books  of  Council  and  Session.  As; 
perty  afterwards  discovered  might  be  added  to  the  inventory  h 
eik  within  forty  days.  The  benefit  of  the  measure  ^v-as  fbrfeitai 
wilful  omission,  and  by  intromission  further  than  was  n 
custody  and  preservation. 

This  form  of  procedure  did  not  obviate  the  necessity  of 
by  tlie  regular  feudal  methods,  but  it  enabled  the  heir  to  enter 
wards  by  service  and  retour,  without  incurring  a  universal 
tation. 

This  mode  of  entry  is  in  all  probability  practically  superseded 
the  provisions  made  in  the  recent  Statute  for  limiting^  the  cSbH 
representation  by  service.  We  shall  notice,  therefore,  only 
points  as  may  be  useful  either  in  examining  titles,  or  bjr  ihw 
logous  application  to  the  forms  which  are  now  observed. 

An  inventory  might  competently  be  made  by  a /actor  loco 
Paton,  24th  July  1785.     It  is  beneficial  to  the  heir,   onlj  if 
before  service.    A  general  service  before  inventory  subjects  to 
versal  representation  ;  Coddrington  v.  Johnstone's  Trustees,  11th  FA*^ 
ruary  1818,  affirmed  Slst  March  1834 ;  and  an  heir  who  had  gim 
up  an  inventory  might  pursue  a  judicial  sale  under  the  Act  Iffii 
provided  he  was  not  entered  by  service  ;  Blair,  27th  February  1751 
It  was  competent  to  the  heir  to  have  the  value  judicially  ascertaiiiM 
sell  voluntarily,  and  pay  to  the  creditor  who  made  the  first  demand; 
but,  if  cited  by  any  one  creditor,  it  was  incumbent  upon  hitntohiuf 
all  the  creditors  into  the  field,  that  the  price  might  be  divided  accoi^ 
ing  to  their  rights  of  preference ;  Lawson  v.  Udny,  28th  'Novemlff 
1738.     The  proper  form  of  the  decree  against  an  heir  entered  cua 
henefido  inv€ntari%\%  to  decern  against  him  for  the  debt,  TeseniH\ 
his  objections  to  full  payment ;  Gordon  v.  Ross,  22d  July  1741 
Creditors  were  not  bound  by  the  value  attached  by  witnesses  to  thi 
property  in  the  inventory,  and  they  might  insist  upon  a  sale  bj 
auction  as  the  only  mode  of  discovering  the  true  value;  Hein^ 
Stractian  v.  His  Creditors,  12th  July  1738. 

The  benefits  of  entry  with  a  limited  responsibility  may  now  te 
attained  by  a  more  simple  and  less  troublesome  method,  either  where 
the  ancestor  was  infeft  by  special  service,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  now  restricts  the  heir's  liability  to  the  value  of  the  subjects ;  or, 
when  there  was  no  infeftment  in  favour  of  the  deceased,  by  general 
service  with  specification  annexed     The  Service  of  Heirs  Act,  §  25, 
prescribes  the  form  of  the  petition  craving  the  effect  of  the  general 
service  to  be  limited  to  subjects  contained  in  a  subjoined  specifica- 
tion.    The  specification  is  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Sheriffs  judgment, 
and  embodied  in  the  extract  decree,  which  is  to  infer  only  a  limited 
passive  representation  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  in  the  specification. 
We  have  only,  before  leaving  this  Statute,  to  notice  the  provision  for 
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t)ie  annual  publication  of  an  abridgment  of  the  record  of  services,  which 
record  is  always  to  be  patent,  and  extracts  obtainable  upon  payment. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  a  writ  which  forms  an  exception  to  the  Precept  of 
ordinary  rule,  that  the  entry  of  heirs  is  by  public  judicial  authority.    ^^*  cfm^^- 

2.  The  precept  of  glare  constat. 

This  is  an  acknowledgment  by  the  superior,  which  may  be  granted 
without  service,  that  the  party  is  the  heir ;  and  he,  therefore,  grants 
warrant  for  infefting  him.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  words  in  the 
Latin  form  containing  the  superior's  declaration,  that  from  authentic 
documents  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  grantee*  is  the  heir.  The 
superior's  power  in  granting  this  writ  is  strictly  construed,  and  he  can- 
not in  this  manner  enter  any  one  but  the  heir ;  Firday  v.  Morgan,  20th  M.  14480 ; 
July  1 7  70.  Here,  a  precept  of  dare  constat  in  favour  of  the  heir  in  life-  265!*^*' 
rent,  and  his  son  in  fee,  was  found  inept,  and  a  security  granted  by  the 
sou,  consequently,  void.  When  the  next  heir  is  a  distant  relation, 
and  it  is  known  that  a  nearer  has  existed,  there  ought  to  be  a  service. 

This  instrument  implies  a  reference  to  the  original  investiture,  and  Effects  of 
imports  an  acknowledgment  of  the  grantee  under  its  conditions.    The  ^^^1^  ^' 
benefit  of  the  taxation  of  the  entry,  therefore,  continues,  although  it 
may  not  be  noticed  in  the  precept ;  Stewart,  3d  June  1813.     At  the  F.  C. 
same  time  it  forms  a  title  of  prescription,  and  was  sustained  as  the 
valid  foundation  of  a  progress,  even  where  it  was  invalid  when  taken, 
the  sasine  which  should  have  excluded  it  being  held  to  be  reduced  by 
the  long  prescription  ;  Harvey  v.  Hamilton,  etc,  29th  January  1822. 1  S.  277. 
The  precept  of  dare  constat  gives  no  right  to  any  subject  not  included 
in  it,  and  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  delivered  by  Mr.  Erskine,  inst.  iii.  s.  71. 
that  this  mode  of  entry  does  not  subject  in  a  universal  representa- 
tion ;  Farmer  v.  Elder,  March  1683  ;  Gordon  v.  Maitland,  1st  Decern-  M.  14003. 
ber  1757 ;  Roseberry  v.  Creditors  of  Viscount  Primrose,  16th  July  M.  11166. 
1766.     But  one  cannot  by  this  mode  of  entry  avoid  the  burden  of  5Br.Supp.926. 
debts  of  an  immediate  predecessor  three  years  in  possession,  which 
by  1 695,  cap.  24,  is  laid  upon  those  serving  to  a  remote  ancestor. 
That  liability  holds  equally  where  the  heir  enters  by  precept  of  dare, 
the  Court  holding  that  equivalent  to  service  ;  Brown  v.  Henderson,  14  D.  I04i. 
17th  July  1862.     Nor  does  the  character  of  the  heir  require  to  be 
specified  with  that  rigid  accuracy  which  service  as  an  actus  legitimus 
requires.     In  the  title  by  precept  of  dare  comsta/t,  it  is  necessary  only  M.  I6II8 ;  2 
that  the  instrument  be  substantially  right;  Durham's  Trustees  v.  m^isiis;  2  ' 
Chraham,  31st  January  1798  ;  and  the  immediately  preceding  case  of  Ross,  L.  C.  280. 
Crichtons  Creditors  v.  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  16th  Jan.  1798.  u^\,,C.  288. 
The  same  rule  was  again  acted  upon  in  Ogilvy  v.  Ogilvy,  6th  June  1817. 

The  precept  of  dare  constat  may  be  reduced  by  a  nearer  heir  any  Prebcbiptiok 
time  within  forty  years,  whereas  a  service  prescribes  in  twenty  years  ^^  ■=*^ic«»- 
by  the  Act  1617,  cap.  13,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  challenged  even 
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by  the  true  heir ;  NeiUon  y.  Cochrane's  Representatives,  19th  March 
1840.  The  Statute  referred  to  protects  heirs  of  provision,  as  well  as 
heirs  of  blood ;  Campbell  ▼.  CampbeU,  26th  January  1848. 

The  precept  of  clare  constat  is  strictly  personal  to  the  heir,  being 
expressly  excepted  from  the  Statute  1693,  cap.  35,  making  warrants 
valid  in  favour  of  heirs  after  the  death  of  the  grantor  or  grantee 
Previous  to  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  therefore,  infeflment  could 
not  be  taken  upon  a  precept  of  dare  constat  after  the  death  either  of 
the  superior  or  of  the  heir.  That  Statute,  §  15,  altered  the  law  so  far 
as  to  provide,  that,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  superior,  the 
precept  should  still*remain  in  force  during  the  grantee  s  life,  so  as  to 
infeft  him  ;  but,  if  he  shall  die  without  being  infefl,  it  is  void. 
This  instrument  is  not  affected  by  the  Service  of  Heirs  Act 
The  form  will  be  found  exemplified  in  the  Juridical  Styles.  It  is 
very  simple,  containing  an  acknowledgment  of  the  grantee,  whose 
character  as  heir  ought  to  be  correctly  set  forth,  with  a  reddendo,  and 
a  warrant  for  infeftment,  which  will  now  of  course  be  in  the  brief 
form  allowed  by  the  Lands  Transference  Act.  Conditions  and  clauses 
irritant  and  resolutive  of  entails,  as  well  as  limitations  and  burdens 
in  other  rights,  do  not  require  to  be  inserted,  but  the  effect  of  inser- 
tion is  produced  by  reference  in  the  manner  and  under  the  various 
authorities  already  referred  to.  Such  other  alterations  as  may  be 
requisite  in  entries  granted  by  over  superiors,  under  the  operation  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  Lands  Transference  Act  for  obtaining 
entry  from  superiors,  will  appear  from  the  observations  to  be  made 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  entry  by  the  superior. 

[The  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  has  introduced  a  new  writ  for  renewing  the 
investiture  in  the  person  of  the  heir,  called  a  writ  of  glare  constat,  the  form 
of  which  is  given  in  schedule  G,  and  which  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where, 
according  to  the  former  practice,  precepts  of  Chancery  or  precepts  of  clwe 
constat  were  in  use  to  be  granted.  The  granting  and  recording  of  this 
writ  with  a  warrant  of  registration  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines, 
is  declared  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  a  precept  of  clare  constat  had 
been  granted,  and  an  instrument  of  sasine  had  been  expede  and  recorded 
of  the  date  of  recording  the  writ  Superiors  are  bound  to  grant  writs  of 
clare  constat,  if  required  by  the  heir  entitled  to  demand  them,  provided, 
1.  That  the  heir  shall,  if  required,  produce  a  charter  or  other  writ  show- 
ing the  tenendcu  and  reddendo  ;  2.  He  must  pay  or  tender  the  duties  and 
casualties  dae  on  an  entry;  3.  If  required  by  the  soperior,  he  must  also 
produce  a  decree  of  general  or  special  service  establishing  his  right. 

Precepts  and  writs  of  clare  constat  are  now  declared  to  operate  confirmation 
of  all  the  deeds  and  instruments  necessary  to  he  confirmed  to  complete  the 
investiture. 

Precepts  of  clare  constat  being  included  in  the  interpretation  clause  under 
the  word  Conveyance,  may  now  be  recorded  with  warrant  of  registration 
in  the  register  of  sasines.l 
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3.  The  title  by  ddjudication  on  a  tmst-bond. 

There  is  one  oilier  mode  of  expeding  titles,  resorted  to  by  an  heir 
who  has  been  anticipated  by  the  service  of  another,  or  who  is  from 
any  cause  desirous  to  try  the  validity  of  his  claim  without  entering 
by  the  feudal  methods  already  described.  The  mode  referred  to  con- 
sists in  a  trust-bond  and  adjudication. 

This  is  called  a  tentative  title,  having  been  adopted  when  the  heir  Effect  op 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  strength  of  his  own  claim  or  the  position  of  "ust-bond 

,.  1^.  ititi  i.  1  ^^^  ADJUDICA- 

nis  ancestor  s  anairs,  and  appreliended  danger  from  a  regular  entry,  tion  as  ▲  teh- 
He  grants  a  bond  for  the  full  value  of  the  estate  to  a  trustee,  who  ^^"^  "^"'• 
returns  an  acknowledgment  or  back-bond  explaining  the  purpose, 
and  the  trustee  proceeds  to  adjudge  the  lands  for  the  debt     The  adju- 
dication proceeds  upon  a  charge  to  the  heir  to  enter,  according  to  the 
form  and  principles  already  explained.     By  the  charge  the  heir  does 
fictione  juris  enter  into  the  estate  in  so  far  as  regards  the  sum  upon 
which  the  charge  proceeds.    When,  therefore,  the  bond  is  for  more 
than  the  value,  the  adjudication  secures  the  whole  property,  which 
becomes  eifectually  vested  in  the  heir  by  means  of  an  assignation  of 
the  adjudication,  granted  by  the  trustee  in  his  favour  in  implement 
of  the  arrangement.     The  report  of  the  case  of  Craigie  v.  Kerr,  etc,  m.  voce  "  Adju- 
19th  January  1808,  shows  the  nature  of  this  tentative  title.   It  carries  a^*^n°''i6 
only  such  right  as  the  party  may  have,  and  is  not,  therefore,  excluded  i  Roeb,  il  C. 
by  a  competition  of  services  depending  ;  nor  is  it  excluded,  although  ^^^* 
his  right  be  entirely  denied,  or  the  succession  be  that  to  an  estate 
strictly  entailed.     When  the  fee  of  an  estate  is  full  by  the  infeftment 
of  a  living  party,  special  service  is  incompetent,  because  the  inquest 
could  not  in  such  circumstances  return  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
inquiry  whether  the  ancestor  died  last  vest  and  seised.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  the  trust-bond  and  adjudication  is  the  proper 
form  of  procedure  to  try  the  right  of  a  new  claimant ;  Cunrdnghams  P.  c. ;  l  Ro»i, 
v.  Olen,  27th  February  1812.     It  might  also  be  tried  by  a  general  ^- ^- ^^^• 
service,  but  that  imports  a  universal  representation  ;  Carmichael  v.  F.  C. ;  i  Rom, 
Carmichael,  16th  November  1810  ;  affirmed  on  appeal.  ^-  ^'  ^^** 

The  title  by  adjudication  upon  a  trust-bond  is  thus  a  method  known 
and  established  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  and  vests  an  active  right  in 
the  truster,  and  transmits  to  his  heirs  ;  Hepburn  v.  Scotts,  25th  July  M.  14487  ; 
1 781 .   The  truster,  therefore,  can  eflfectually  transact,  and  judicial  acts  34^"'  ^  ^' 
done  by  him  are  pleadable  as  res  judicata  against  his  heir ;  Gordon  v.  m.  14070  ; 
Ogilvie,  17th  Februaiy  1761.     But,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  this  title  i^^"»  ^^' 
must  be  completed  by  infeftment ;  and  if,  after  obtaining  adjudica- 
tion, the  heir  shall  not  take  infeftment,  but  go  on  to  expede  a  title 
in  the  ordinary  feudal  form,  that  amounts  to  abandonment  of  the 
adjudication,  to  which,  therefore,  his  title  cannot  afterwards  be  as- 
cribed ;  BeUenden  v.  Lady  Essex  Kerr's  Trustees,  6th  June  1823.    An  2  S.  369. 
heir  who  makes  up  a  title  in  this  way  to  the  succession  of  a  remote 
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ancestor  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  an  intermediate  predecessor  who 
has  possessed  three  years  on  apparency,  under  the  Act  1 695,  §  24, 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Carmichad,  sttpra,  affirmed  on  appeal 

In  the  case  of  Dunlap  v.  Cochrane^  4th  July  1820,  affirmed  on 
appeal  Slst  March  1824,  an  attempt  was  made  to  try  the  right  to  an 
estate,  not  by  a  trust-bond,  but  by  a  trust-disposition,  and  adjudica- 
Tbdot  DI8P0M-  ^Jqh  in  implement ;  but  that  was  found  to  be  incompetent,  where  the 
juDicAnov  iH  estate  is  in  the  possession  of  another  under  an  ex  facie  good  titles 
iMPLEMEHT,  AB  r£\^^  disuositiou  to  a  trustee  with  adjudication  in  implement  is,  how- 

A  TKMTATIVE  •»  *  ' 

TiTLB.  ever,  a  competent  and  sometimes  advantageous  method  of  ezpeding 

titles  to  an  estate  of  which  the  succession  is  not  disputed. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  here,  that,  when  the  propinquity  of  an 
heir  entering  by  trust-bond  and  adjudication  is  challenged,  he  must 

M.  12641.        establish  it  by  proof;  Geddes  and  Clark  v.  Bull,  25th  February  1796. 


COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

BAfllSB. 


Pbculiabitt  in  Transmission  of  Heritable  Rights  arising  fbom 

the  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  transmission,  it  is  necessaiy  still  to 
attend  more  particularly  than  we  have  yet  done  to  the  mode  of  entry 
with  the  superior,  and  of  expeding  charters  from  the  Crown ;  but 
before  entering  upon  these  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  shortly 
some  heritable  rights,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  occasions 
a  peculiarity,  or  modification  of  the  ordinary  rules,  in  their  trans- 
mission. 

1.  Crown  Rights. 
Crowii^  RIGHT     Upon  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  rights  acquired  by 

the  Crown  require  no  sasine,  and  are  not  indeed  capable  of  completion 
by  infeftment,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  superior  to  invest  the  Crown. 
Thus  lands  falling  by  forfeiture  to  the  Crown  are  eo  ipso  consolidated 
with  the  superiority.  When  the  Sovereign  succeeds  to  a  feudal  right, 
he  or  she  must  be  served  heir  in  special  to  the  deceased,  and  the  ser- 
vice when  retoured  to  Chancery  establishes  a  perfect  right  in  the 
luBt.  ii.  3. 44.    Crown,  of  which  an  example  is  given  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

2.  Salmon  Fishings, 
Trout  fishings,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pass  as  part  and  pertinent 

of  the  adjacent  land.  But  salmon  fishings  are  inter  regalia,  and  do 
not  pass  unless  specially  conveyed.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  con- 
veyance, therefore,  they  continue  the  property  of  the  Crown,  whose 
right  to  salmon  fishings  is  not  confined  to  rivers,  creeks,  and  estuaries, 
but  extends  to  fishings  in  the  open  sea  in  connexion  with  the  shore  ; 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  v.  Oammdl,  etc,,  6th  March  1851. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  a  charter  cum  piscation^ms  has  been  held 
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a  good  title  to  prescribe  a  right  to  salmon  fishings  by  possession  for 
forty  years.  But  the  proper  title  is  a  specific  grant,  which  may  either 
be  in  a  charter  of  lands,  or  in  a  charter  conveying  the  fishings  alone. 
A  separate  grant  may  be  made  to  a  person  possessed  of  no  adjacent 
land,  and  according  to  a  rule  already  observed,  this  right  entitles  him 
to  reasonable  access  through  the  neighbouring  property.  When  the 
right  is  once  established,  it  may  be  disponed  as  a  separate  estate,  and 
the  title  is  completed  by  infeftment,  the  symbol  according  to  the  for- 
mer practice  being  net  and  cable.  Both  the  conveyance  and  infeft- 
ment may  now,  however,  be  in  the  abbreviated  form  provided  by  the 
Lands  Transference  Act,  and  Infeftment  Act,  and  completed  accord- 
ing to  their  provisions.* 

3.  Teinds. 

Teinds  or  tithes  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  origi-  Conveyahcb 
nally  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Church.     They  are  of  two  ^^  ''^'^'^* 
kinds — tho  parsonage  teind  or  greater  tithes,  consisting  of  corns ;  and 
the  vicarage  teind,  which  consists  of  the  smaller  produce,  as  grass, 
flax,  hemp,  etc.,  and  also  calves,  eggs,  etc. 

At  the  Reformation  all  teinds  which  had  not  previously  been  Ankkxation 
separated  were  annexed  to  the  Crown,  and  disponed  to  the  Lords  of  the'cwwit!^ 
Erection  or  Titulars  of  the  tithes,  under  the  burden  of  a  limited  pro-        

....,-,,  ^        1672,  c.  62. 

vision  to  the  reformed  clergy. 

In  order  to  relieve  landholders  from  the  burden  and  inconvenience 
of  specific  exaction^  they  were  empowered  to  get  their  teinds  valued, 
and  to  acquire  them  from  the  titular  at  nine  years'  purchase,  in  terms 
of  the  decree-arbitral  of  Charles  i.  in  1629,  ratified  by  the  Act  1633, 
cap.  1 7.  When  the  heritors  do  not  purchase,  the  rate  of  teind  is  one-  Valuation 
fifth  part  of  the  rent  of  stock  and  teind,  ie.,  of  the  lands  including  the  op^TKraDs!^** 
teind.  By  the  Act  1690,  cap.  23,  such  teinds  as  had  not  been  herit- 
ably disponed,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  were  bestowed 
upon  the  patrons  under  burden  of  stipends  and  augmentations  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  landholder  may  acquire  right  to  them  at  six  years' 
purchase,  because  the  patron  had  no  previous  title. 

Tlie  sale  of  teinds  may  either  be  voluntary,  or  it  may  be  judicial  Disposmoii  of 
by  process  of  valuation  and  sale.     In  both  cases  the  transfer  is  made  ™^^»— ^"^ 
by  disposition  and  sasine,  which  according  to  Erskine  is  the  only  jngt.  n  lo.  40. 
mode  of  transmission.  The  form  of  the  disposition  will  be  found  in  the 
Juridical  Styles.     In  the  case  of  a  judicial  sale  we  narrate  the  decree  ;•  I62, 3d  £dn. 
of  valuation  and  of  sale,  and  the  term  of  entry  thereby  declared ;  and  '*    ^'  ^ 
we  narrate  also  the  payment  of  nine  years'  purchase  as  the  price.     In 
the  dispositive  clause,  by  the  ordinary  operative  terms,  the  grantor 
dispones  all  and  whole  the  teinds,  parsonage  and  vicarage,  of  the 

*  A  coiiTeyance  of  salmon  fishings  may  now  be  completed  according  to  the  proyisions  of 
the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858. 
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lands  of  A.,  but  under  burden  of  minister'a  stipend,  future  augmenta- 
tions, and  other  burdens  imposed  or  to  be  imposed  The  obligation 
to  infeft  is  a  me  or  de  me  under  the  burdens  just  mentioned.  The 
warrandice  is  absolute  to  the  extent  of  the  price,  but  excepting  the 
stipend  payable,  as  well  as  future  augmentationa  There  is  an  assig- 
nation of  the  rents  and  writs,  and  an  obligation  to  make  the  titles 
forthcoming,  a  clause  of  registration,  and  a  precept  of  sasine.  Bj 
the  previous  practice,  the  symbol  was  a  handful  of  grass  and  com. 
But  by  the  interpretation  clause  of  the  Infeftment  Act,  that  Statute 
applies  to  teinds,  and  the  short  precept  without  a  symbol  may,  there- 
fore, be  used. 

[As  teinds  are,  by  the  interpretation  clause  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858, 
included  under  the  term  ^^  lands,''  the  provisions  of  that  Statute  are  applica- 
ble to  deeds  relating  to  teinds.] 

iKPspncBHT  OP      Although  teinds  be  disponed,  they  are  not  separated  from  the  land 
PARj^tt  TEi>D0  "°^*^  infeftment  follows ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  therefore,  a  dis- 
wMou  LAiro.       position  of  the  lands  will  convey  the  teinds,  although  not  expressly 
disponed,  and  the  disponee  will  be  entitled  by  the  assignation  of  writs 
to  take  infeftment  upon  the  open  precept  in  the  disposition  of  teinds ; 
13  S.  832.        Mansfield  v.  RoherteoUy  26th  May  1835.    When  once  separated,  how- 
ever, by  being  feudalized,  a  distinct  title  is  requisite ;  and,  therefore, 
where  teinds  had  been  acquired  by  disposition  subsequent  to  an  entail 
of  the  lands,  they  were  found  not  to  be  carried  by  the  entail  title ; 
M.  14461.        Spalding  y.  Laurie^  20th  February  1784.     In  very  special  circum- 
stances, however,  intention  to  convey  the  teinds  will  be  presumed ; 
and  it  is  a  main  element  in  creating  the  presumption,  if  the  disponee 
is  burdened  with  payment  of  the  minister's  stipend.    The  authorities 
for  giving  weight  to  such  presumption  are  cited  in  the  report  of  the 
case  of  Mansfield  last  referred  to. 

m 

4»  Patronage. 

The  right  of  patronage  had  its  natural  origin  in  the  provision  of 
the  means  for  maintaining  religious  ordinances,  according  to  the  rule, 
" Patronum  faciunt  dos,  asdifijcatio,  fundus"  After  the  right  arose, 
it  was  held  by  the  founder  ipso  jure^  and  transmitted  along  with  the 
lands  without  separate  conveyance  or  sasine.  But  if  once  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  title,  it  is  thereby  rendered  a  distinct  tenement ; 
and  all  subsequent  disponees  must  complete  their  right  by  infeftment ; 
M.  9915.  Urqalvart  v.  Officers  of  State,  27th  June  1752.     A  patronage  may  be 

Erek.  Inst.  ii.    convcyed  without  any  portion  of  the  lands  to  which  it  was  originally 
^'  ^^'  united.     But  the  conveyance  must  embrace  the  full  right  of  patron- 

age.    A  disposition  in  the  feudal  form  of  the  right  of  presentation 
F.  C.  to  the  first  vice  or  vacancy  was  held  utterly  inept  in  Arbuthnot  v. 

Ccdderwood,  19th  January  1821. 
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The  form  of  the  disposition  is  given  in  the  Style-book.     After  nar-  Fobm  op  dis. 
rating  the  consideration,  we  dispone  the  advocation,  donation,  and  ^^IJS^^aoe. 
right  of  patronage,  of  the  parish  and  parish  church  of  A.     The  other  i.  i56, 3d  Edn- 
clauses  are  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  disposition,  with  the  exccp-  ^  ^*^»  ^^^  ^^^' 
tion,  that,  as  there  are  no  fruits,  there  cannot  be  any  assignation  of 
rents.     By  the  former  practice,  the  symbols  inserted  in  the  precept 
and  instrument  of  sasine  were  the  key  of  the  church,  with  the  psalm- 
book  and  other  symbols  usual  and  necessary.    But,  as  patronages  are 
by  the  Infeftment  Act  expressly  included  in  its  provisions,  the  short 
precept  without  any  symbol  may  be  used,  and  the  terms  of  the  con- 
veyance may  in  every  respect  be  framed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Lands  Transference  Act. 

[The  term  "Lands"  in  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  includes  patron- 
age.] 


EnTBT  WITH  THE  SUPEBIOK. 

The  various  modes  of  transmission  which  we  have  now  examined, 
must  all  be  completed  by  the  act  of  the  superior,  excepting  in  sub- 
infeudation, which  is  in  itself  complete  as  a  new  fee  created  by  the 
mid  superior's  own  act.  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
acquirer's  right — whether  he  is  a  disponee,  desiring  immediate  entry 
upon  the  resignation  of  his  author — or  a  disponee  infeft,  desiring  to 
complete  his  title  by  confirmation — or,  if  it  be  a  body  of  trustees 
holding  warrants  from  a  deceased  vassal — or  the  maker  of  an  entail 
or  his  heir,  seeking  to  renew  the  investiture  with  the  prescribed 
limitations — or,  it  may  be,  the  purchaser  at  a  judicial  sale,  with  his 
decree  and  warrant,  seeking  an  entiy  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
bankrupt,  or  upon  the  strength  of  the  judicial  transference— or  a 
creditor  or  adjudger  in  implement  with  his  decree  of  adjudication, 
making  the  same  demand — or,  whether,  in  fine,  it  be  an  heir,  with  or 
without  the  special  service,  seeking  entry  by  precept  in  the  lands 
wherein  his  ancestor  was  infeft,  or  with  a  general  service  claiming  to 
resign  upon  the  warrant  in  favour  of  his  ancestor — all  these  must,  in 
accordance  with  the  feudal  principles  developed  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries,  resort  to  the  superior,  who  alone  can  grant  it,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  completion  of  their  respective  rights. 

For  delay  in  an  entry,  any  reasonable  hindrance  is  a  sufficient  exon- 
eration ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  sustained  as  a  good  defence  against 
action  of  non-entiy,  that  the  superior's  father  had  been  killed  at 
Pinkie,  and  the  vassal  himself  taken  prisoner  and  detained  in  Eng- 
land ;  RoUand  v.His  Vassal,  19th  March  1564.  M.  9314. 

The  form  of  the  deed  to  be  obtained  from  the  superior,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  warrant  held  by  the  applicant,  or  the  condition 
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CoMPLBTioif  OP  of  his  title,  has  already  been  explained  in  treating  of  the  charters  of 
]J™*"^^*' resignation  and  confirmation.    Here  we  shall  only  add,  that,  as  a 
coNFimcATiov    general  principle,  it  is  to  be  held,  that  the  completion  of  a  title  by 
ya^aT  AMD      either  of  these  forms  divests  the  last  vassal,  so  that  the  warrants  pro- 
IX VALIDATES     coediog  from  him  are  no  longer  capable  of  being  used  to  procure 
Hia  WAEBAHTB.  ^jj^j^}^^,.  ^j^^jy     Tho  wohIs  of  stylc,  no  doubt,  bear,  that  the  grantee 
may  enter  by  resignation  or  confirmation,  or  both,  the  one  without 
prejudice  of  the  other,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  correct  feudal  prin- 
ciple to  attach  to  these  words  such  a  construction  as  would  authorize 
a  recurrence  to  the  warrants  of  the  vassal  after  he  has  been  divested 
by  either  form.     Nevertheless,  it  was  certainly  held  in  the  case  of 

5  8. 883.  Stewart  v.  Earl  of  Fife,  20th  February  1827,  and  in  the  previous  case 

6  Br.  Sapp.       of  Cunningham  v.  Haldane^  3d  January  1754,  that  a  sasine  might 
I?  c'  157^     competently  be  taken  upon  a  charter  of  resignation  and  confirmation, 

whereby  the  infeftment  already  taken  upon  the  disposition  was  con- 
firmed.    Tlie  best  Conveyancers,  however,  have  found  insuperable 
difficulties  in  reconciling  this  decision  with  feudal  principle;  and, 
while  it  is  proper  that  the  practitioner  should  be  aware  of  its  terms, 
it  would  be  very  unsafe  for  him  to  follow  it  in  any  degree  as  a  prece- 
dent.    It  is  different,  however,  where  from  any  cause  the  first  entry 
fails  of  effect,  because  the  warrant  of  the  last  vassal  remains  in  force 
F.  C. ;  2  Ross,   until  he  is  validly  divested ;  KMle  v.  Stewart,  1 6th  June  1814.  Here, 
^'         the  confirmation  of  a  title  having  proved  inept  by  reason  of  ineffec- 
tual registration  of  the  sasine,  that  was  held  no  bar  to  the  dis}>oner 
completing  his  title  by  resignation. 
Entry  by  ooh-      Where  the  ancestor  was  iufeft  base,  and  has  left  no  warrant  for  in- 
piiBCE™oF^*'^  fefting  his  heir,  it  would  be  a  circuitous  and  expensive  method  to  enter 
dare,  the  heir  by  resignation  upon  the  procuratory  of  the  last-entered  vassal, 

because,  after  entering  by  charter  and  sasine,  he  would  have  to  eva- 
cuate the  base  fee  in  his  ancestor's  person,  by  granting  precept  of 
dare  constat  in  favour  of  himself,  and  then  consolidating  by  resigna- 
tion ad  remanentiam.  The  necessity  of  a  procedure  so  complicated 
is  obviated  by  obtaining  from  the  superior  a  charter  of  confirmation 
of  the  ancestor  s  infeftment,  combined  in  the  same  deed  with  precept 
of  clare  constat  in  favour  of  the  heir.*  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
i.  176,  3d  Edn.  in  the  Juridical  Styles.  It  is  followed  by  infeftment,  which  completes 
1.  429,  4th  Edn.  ^j^^  ^^.j^     j^  adopting  this  form  of  entry,  however,  the  confirmation 

must  be  in  the  old  form,  specifying  every  deed  confirmed.  The  suc- 
cinct form  of  confirming  only  the  last  infeftment  is  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  Lands  Transference  Act  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  the 
sasine  of  the  receiver  of  the  charter  that  is  confirmed ;  and  that  form 
is  not  applicable,  therefore,  in  combination  with  the  precept  of  dan 

*  Precepts  and  writs  of  clare  constat  now  operate  confirmation  of  all  the  deeds  and  in* 
strament  necessary  to  be  confirmed,  in  order  to  complete  the  investiture,  21  &  23  Yict 
0.76,  §  11. 
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constat,  where  the  infefbment  confirmed  is  that  in  favour  of  the  de- 
ceased ancestor. 

The  first  point  to  be  looked  to  by  a  party  applying  for  an  entry  is  Competency 
the  competency  of  the  superior.     In  order  to  validate  the  entry,  the 
superior  must  himself  be  infeft,  and  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  bvtby. 
notice  the  total  failure  of  a  title,  in  consequence  of  the  trustees  by 
whom  it  was  granted  having  all  died  without  being  infeft ;  Martin  v.  3  D.  485. 
Wight,  3d  February  1841.     When  the  superiors  are  heirs-portioners,  Where  supb- 
a  vassal  is  not  bound  to  take  an  entry  in  separate  portions.     Upon  h^imp"r- 
the  principles  which  protect  him  against  division  of  the  superiority,  tionebs. 
the  entry  must  be  granted  by  the  whole  jointly,  or  the  eldest  alone 
™*y>  hy  the  prerogative  of  her  birth,  grant  it ;  Lady  Luss  v.  Inglis^  M.  15028. 
30th  July  1678.    In  practice  the  concurrence  of  all  should  be  obtained. 
But  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  is  not  a  multiplication  of  superiors 
to  vest  the  dominium  directum  in  two  persons  j>ro  indiviso,  and  when 
they  both  concur  in  granting  an  entry,  the  vassal  may  not  refuse  it ; 
GargiUa  v.  Muir,  2l8t  January  1837.     A  liferenter  by  constitution  is  15  S.  408. 
not  capable  of  entering  a  vassal,  because  the  superior  must  be  infeft  Supbkior  must 
in  the  fee.     The  effect  of  a  blunder  in  this  is  shown  by  Henderson  v.  ^^I^I^ 

^^  •'  THE  FKB|  TO 

Mackenzie,  19th  February  1836.     Here,  A.  entered  erroneously  with  geant  entry. 

the  liferentrix  of  the  superiority,  and  conveyed  mortis  causd  to  trus-  ^^  ^'  ^^' 

tees,  excluding  his  heir-at-law.     The  heir  thereupon  made  up  a  title 

as  heir  to  the  last  vassal  who  had  entered  correctly,  his  own  entry 

being  taken  from  the  superior  of  the  fee,  and  by  virtue  of  this  title 

he  reduced  that  conveyed  to  the  trustees.     But,  if  along  with  the 

liferent  of  the  superiority  a  special  power  is  conferred  on  the  liferenter 

to  enter  vassals,  then  he  may  competently  do  so  ;  Oibson-Oraig  v.  16  S.  332 ; 

Cochrane,  10th  July  1838 ;  affirmed,  23d  September  1841.  l^^'  ^PP' 

It  seems  now  to  be  established,  that  the  vassal's  entry  is  good  if  £heor  ik  title 
taken  from  the  party  who  appears  ex  facie  of  the  records  to  be  the  <>*"  ^'^"^"o*- 
superior,  although  it  may  afterwards  be  ascertained  that  his  title  was 
erroneous.    This  is  one  of  the  points  decided  in  the  case  of  Gibson- 
Craig  just  referred  to,  and  the  same  doctrine  was  afterwards  applied 
in  Innee  v.  Gordon,  20th  November  1844,  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  7  D.  i4i. 
to  be  the  law,  that,  if  the  vassal  takes  an  entry  from  the  apparent 
superior,  that  title  is  good,  although  the  superior's  title  be  afterwards 
reduced. 

We  have  already  shown  the  difference  of  the  terms  upon  which  Terms  upon 
heirs  and  singular  successors  are  respectively  entitled  to  have  the  q^^nt^T^^ 

investiture  renewed  in  their  favour.     The  privilege  of  entering  as  heir       

is  strictly  personal  to  the  heir  himself,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  tiTJ^diwo- 
claimed  by  any  party  who  holds  by  a  singular  title.     Trust-disponees,  ^**»- 
therefore,  although  holding  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir,  must  enter  as 
singular  successors,  and  pay  a  year's  rent ;  Orindlay  y.  HiU,  18th  F.  C. 
January  1810.     But  the  superior  is  debarred  from  this  claim  if  he 
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2  S.  681.         recognise  the  heir ;  and,  therefore,  in  Hitt  v.  Miickay,  5th  February 

1824,  the  superior  having  called  the  heir  along  with  the  trustees  in 

a  declarator  of  non-entiy,  and  the  heir  having  thereupon  offered  to 

enter,  the  superior  was  held  bound  to  receive  him.     And,  when  the 

heir  of  the  disponer  is  willing  to  enter  (thus  saving  the  disponee  a 

year's  rent),  it  would  appear  that  the  superior  cannot  refuse  to  re^ 

8  S.  213 ;         ceive  him ;  Pigatt  v.  ColvUl,  9th  December  1829.     But,  as  a  general 

2  Boss,  L.  C.    fiiJe^  the  superior  may  refuse  to  enter  the  heir,  unless  his  right  is 

M. 9293.  established  by  a  service;  FuUerton  y.Denholms,  I8th  July  1678.^ 

The  action  of  non-entiy  is  correctly  directed  against  trustees  having 

a  personal  right,  but  the  pursuer  is  bound  to  call  the  heir-at-law 

16  D.  437.        pointed  out  by  them;  Magiatrates  of  Hamilton  v.  Hart's  Trustees, 

2d  Februaiy  1854. 
Tesmb  OS  With  regard  to  an  heir  of  entail,  it  was  held  by  Mr.  Erskine,  that 

wmcR  BHTBT  ^jj  ij^jj  ^f  eutail  is  not  a  singular  successor,  but  is  entitled  to  entry 
BEOS  or  EJi-  upon  payment  of  relief  duty  alone,  in  support  of  which  he  cites  the 
*^'""  case  of  Lockhart  v.  Denham,  10th  July  1760  ;  while  Lord  Ivoby,  in 

M   16047  '2  '  •f  »  ' 

Boss,  L.  c' 329.  his  note  to  the  passage,  refers  to  the  case  of  The  Duke  o/Arffyle  v. 

M.  i^^»2     The  Earl  o/Dunmore,  19th  November  1795,  in  which  the  question 

'  '  was  regarded  as  doubtful     The  difficulty  here  was  felt  to  arise  not 

from  the  change  of  the  destination,  because  the  composition  is  full 

satisfaction  for  that,  but  from  the  admission  of  a  condition  which 

necessarily,  while  entails  remained  in  their  vigour,  precluded  future 

change,  and  so  cut  off  permanently  the  superior's  chance  of  obtaining 

6  S.  94 ;  a  composition.     But,  in  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  v.  BaiUie^  22d  Novem- 

339,    '    *    '    ber  1827,  an  entry  having  been  given  to  an  heir  of  entail  with  the 

series  of  heirs  as  in  the  entail,  it  was  held  that  after  forty  years'  pes* 

session  the  superior's  heir  could  not  object  to  enter  another  heir  of 

4  D.  684;        entail  upon  payment  of  relief;  and,  in  Stirling  v.  Ewart,  14th  Feb- 

1281^2'r^J,'     "^^'y  ^^^2»  affirmed  4th  September  1844,  it  was  settled,  that  the 

L.  C.  340.         superior,  having  given  an  entry  to  an  heir  of  entail  on  payment  of  a 

year's  rent,  is  not  entitled  to  claim  a  year's  rent  upon  entering  a 

subsequent  heir  of  the  investiture,  although  a  stranger  in  blood  to 

the  heir  whom  he  succeeds,  but  is  bound  to  enter  him  upon  payment 

of  relief  only.t 

The  superior  is  entitled  to  give  the  entry  in  such  manner  that  his 
legal  rights  may  not  be  evaded  ;  and,  therefore,  although  he  is  bound 

*  This  right  of  the  superior's  is  recognised  in  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  which  pn>- 
▼ides,  §  11,  that  to  entitle  an  heir  to  demand  a  writ  of  clare  constat,  he  mnst,  if  required  hj 
the  superior,  prodnce  a  decree  of  general  or  special  service  estahlishing  his  right. 

t  An  heir  of  entail  having  disentailed  his  estate,  and  re-entailed  it  upon  a  different  wmeM 

of  heirs,  the  Court  held  that  the  institute  under  the  new  entail,  who  was  also  heir  under  the 

ormer  investiture,  was  entitled,  upon  payment  of  relief  only,  to  a  charter  containing  the 

whole  destination  under  the  new  entail ;  but  raerved  to  the  superior  to  claim  compositic-n 

upon  the  entry  of  the  first  suhstitate  under  the  new  inTestitore,  who  ahould  not  be  Uie  then 

21  D.  871.  existing  heir  under  the  fonner  investiture ;  MarqmefMoMtiiifft  v.  Oneald^  27th  May  1859. 
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to  grant  and  deliver  a  precept  of  dare  constat,  which  cannot  be  as- 
signed, he  cannot  be  forced  to  deliver  a  charter  of  resignation,  under 
circumstances  imposing  a  stranger  upon  him  as  vassal,  without  pay- 
ment of  a  year's  rent ;  Magistrates  of  Mtisselburgh  v.  Brown,  21st  M.  16038; 
February  1804.     It  is  well  settled,  however,  that  a  vassal  in  whose  igg,    *    ' 
favour  a  feu-charter  has  been  granted  may  possess  without  infeftment, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  assign  it,  and  the  assignee  to  possess  with- 
out taking  an  entry,  as  long  as  the  precept  has  not  been  exhausted 
by  a  deceased  party;  Stewart  y.  BumsidCy  12  th  November  1 794.  M.  15027 ; 
Successive  parties  may  thus  possess  without  liability  to  enter.     In  \^^' 
the  case  of  Gordon  v.  Grants  29th  June  1814,  it  is  reported  to  have  f.  C. 
been  decided,  that  a  superior  is  not  bound  to  enter  a  vassal  deriving 
from  an  author  unentered,  unless  the  author  also  shall  take  an  entry. 
But  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  Commentaries,  that  the  Court  has  i.  26. 
again  and  again  taken  occasion  to  deny  that  decision  as  reported,  and 
to  recommend  that  it  should  be  publicly  understood,  that  no  such 
determination  was  given.     Mr.  Bell  adds : — "  It  is  indeed  not  law." 

The  composition  payable  by  a  singular  successor  consists  of  the  CoupoBiTioir 
amount  of  a  year's  rent  for  which  the  lands  are  let,  or  may  be  let,  at  ^^^  dk^uo- 


TI0M8  THERE- 


the  time  of  the  entry,  under  deduction  of  feu-duty,  public  burdens,  from. 
annual  burdens  imposed  with  the  superior's  consent,  and  reasonable 
annual  repairs  to  houses  and  other  perishable  subjects  ;  Aitchison  v.  M.  15060 ;  2 
Hophirk,  14th  February  1 776.    The  vassal  is  also  entitled  to  deduc-  ^°"^'  ^'  ^'  ^®^- 
tioii  of  one-fifth  part  of  the  rent  for  teind,  whether  the  teinds  have  4  S.  224 ;  2 
been  valued  or  not ;  Thomson  v.  Simson,  24th  November  1825.  ^""^  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 

When  a  singular  successor  pays  composition,  he  is  entitled  to  a  Vassal  patihg 
charter  in  favour  of  himself,  and  any  series  of  heirs  he  chooses  to  ??!tF^T!^^ 

•  n        f    n     ^  MAY  DICTATB 

name,  all  of  whom  the  superior  must  enter  on  payment  of  relief  alone,  series  of  heirs. 
the  year's  rent  being  full  satisfaction  for  his  doing  so ;  Magistrates  o/u.voce^Supe- 
Aberdeen  Y.Burnet,  17th  June  1808 ;  dictum  of  Lord  Corbhousb  in  «.gar*No  4 
Duke  of  Hamilton  v.  BaiUie,  recently  cited  ;  and,  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  v.  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  8  th  March  1839,  i  !>•  689; 
it  was  held  by  the  whole  Court,  that  a  purchaser  of  a  subject  from  391°**' 
a  vassal-superior  is  entitled  upon  payment  of  a  year's  rent  to  obtain 
charter  and  precept  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  heirs-at-law  in  any 
order  in  which  he  chooses  to  place  these  heirs,  provided  he  does  not 
go  beyond  them  to  strangers,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  require  his 
charter  to  be  assignable,  and  to  assign  it  before  infeftment  to  any 
person  he  pleases,  and  to  the  heir  of  that  person,  and  that  such 
assignee  has  a  right  as  broad  as  his  author,  and  may  require  of  the 
superior  a  charter  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  heirs-at-law  in  any 
order  he  chooses  ;  and  that  the  heirs  of  either  the  purchaser  or  his 
assignee  are  entitled  to  enter  on  payment  of  relief  only. 

A  superior  is  not  bound  to  enter  a  corporation,  because  a  corpora-  Entkt  of  a 
tion  never  dies,  and  by  the  entry  of  it,  therefore,  his  rights  would  be  ^^'^^^^o'- 
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F.  c. ;  2  Rom,  permanently  excluded  ;   HUl  v.  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh^ 
•  ^^^'        ]  7th  January  1815.     But  an  entry  to  the  office-bearer  of  a  corpora- 
tion and  his  succeasors  in  office,  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  corpo- 
ration, is  an  entry  to  the  corporation,  and  the  superior  baring  once 
granted  this,  he  is  not  entitled,  when  charged  for  an  entry,  to  demand 

5  D.  1273.        a  year's  rent ;  CampbM  v.  The  Orphan  Hospitaly  28th  June  184a 

In  cases  where  a  corporation  is  vassal,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  for  a 
duplicand  once  in  each  period  of  twenty-five  years,  as  the  supposed 
average  of  human  life,  but  the  Court  will  not  enforce  this  or  any 
other  arrangement  which  is  not  consented  to  by  the  parties.     In  Earl 

7  S.  642.  of  Mamfidd  v.  Oray^  22d  Hay  1829,  a  feu-charter  to  a  company 

stipulated  a  duplicand  every  twenty-five  years,  and  a  payment  of 
£500,  if  in  violation  of  a  prohibition  a  sale  should  be  made.  A  sale 
having  been  made,  payment  of  the  £500  was  enforced. 

ORioiirALCHAB-      yffQ  have  already  noticed  the  eeneral  character  of  the  charter  by 

CHAKTBH8  BT     progross  as  distmguished  in  its  effects  from  the  original  grant,  the 

PB0CIBE88.         conditions  of  the  feu  being  established  by  the  first  charter,  which, 

accordingly,  regulates  the  renewals  of  the  right,  and  must  be  referred 
to  in  all  questions  arising  out  of  charters  by  progress,  which  thus  bend 
to  the  authority  of  the  original  charter  ;  and,  sdthough  the  clauses  of 

Craig,  ii.  2. 27 ;  ^he  first  grant  may  not  be  expressed  in  subsequent  charters,  they  are 

still  held  to  be  present  in  these  by  implication.     The  doctrine  is 

Hame,  458.  strongly  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Maekerrdl  v.  Lord  Keith,  21st 
January  1801.  Here,  the  holding  in  the  original  charter,  dated  1602, 
was  blench,  and  the  reddendo  one  penny  Scots.  In  1 702  this  was 
altered  in  a  renewal  of  the  investiture  to  £12  Scots.  The  £12,  how- 
ever, had  never  been  received,  and  the  superior  having  given  a  charge 
for  it  in  1801,  the  alteration  was  held  to  have  been  a  blunder,  and  the 
reddendo  found  to  be  regulated  by  the  original  charter.     The  case  of 

4D.  482;  3  Oroham  y.DvJee  of  Hamilton,  27th  January  1842,  is  another  illus- 
88,  •  C.  404.  ^j^^j^^^  the  vassals  in  lands  under  rights  dating  from  1657  having 
had  the  entire  right  of  property  by  their  titles,  until  in  1778  a  reser- 
vation of  mines  and  minerals  in  favour  of  the  superior  was  inserted 
in  a  precept  of  dare  constctL  No  specific  possession  of  the  minerals 
having  taken  place,  it  was  decided  that  the  reservation  was  ineffectual, 
the  superior  not  being  entitled  to  resume  any  part  of  the  property 
or  to  change  the  nature  or  measure  of  the  original  grant ;  and,  in 

10  D.  1079.  Threipland  v.  RuOierford,  30th  May  1848,  a  right  of  hunting  having 
been  excepted  in  renewals  of  the  investiture  for  eighty  years,  but  a 
prior  charter  and  other  prior  titles  having  been  discovered,  containing 
no  such  reservation,  it  was  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  originaJ 
titles,  and  disallowed.  Where,  too,  the  superior's  obligation  to  enter 
a  particular  party  for  a  taxed  composition  has  entered  the  record,  it 
is  not  lost  by  the  omission  of  it  in  the  titles  of  the  superior's  successor ; 

16  D.  680.        Learmonth  v.  Governors  of  Trinity  Hospital,  15th  February  1854. 
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The  Statute  1592,  cap.  138,  was  passed  to  prevent  injury  to  third  Against  ihber- 
parties  upon  the  renewal  of  rights  by  the  vassals  inserting  boundaries  boundarTm?^** 
advantageous  to  themselves.    This,  however,  has  been  found  to  apply  Act  1592, 
only  where  the  renewal  of  the  investiture  is  in  favour  of  the  vassal  ^'  ^^^' 
himself,  and  not  where  the  charter  is  granted  to  a  stranger  upon  the 
resignation  of  the  vassal,  whose  warrandice  is  necessarily  a  security 
against  the  insertion  of  lands  not  truly  embraced  in  the  title ;  Credi-  M.  21743. 
tors  of  TiUycovltry  v.  Murray^  6th  December  1701. 

On  applying  for  an  entry  the  vassal  must  produce  his  predecessor's  Vassal  apft.y- 
titles ;  and  he  is  bound  also  to  make  a  full  production  of  the  previous  must  produce 
titles.    When  the  vassal  is  a  singular  successor,  production  of  his  titles. 
sasine  in  the  declarator  of  non-entry  is  not  sufficient,  unless  the  ^'*^''*  "'*  ^' ^^' 
warrant  also  is  produced ;  and,  where  the  sasine  proceeded  upon  a 
charter  and  two  assignations,  production  of  the  charter  and  one  of 
the  assignations  was  held  insufficient;  Maconochie  v.  Oovemors  q/'u D.sis. 
Trtnity  Hospital,  29th  May  1852.^     Sometimes  the  amount  of  the 
reddendo  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  title,  but  is  determined 
by  the  usage  which  has  taken  place^  and  this  is  a  rule  conclusive 
against  a  vassal  who  cannot  or  does  not  make  a  full  production  so 
as  to  instruct  that  he  is  erroneously  charged  ;  Earl  of  Mansfield  v.  9  S.  739. 
Trtistees  of  Scone's  Leihindy,  14th  June  1831. 

When  there  is  a  defect  in  the  previous  title,  or  arrears  of  feu-duties  Noyodamus. 
or  casualties  remaining  due  to  the  superior,  the  vassal  may  apply 
for' a  charter  or  clause  of  novodamtis,  which  secures  him  against 
the  defect  of  the  right  as  regards  the  superior,  and  from  liability 
for  the  arrears,  because  novodarrms  has  the  effect  of  an  original 
right,  and  implies  a  discharge  of  bygone  duties.  The  clause  of 
novodamus  may  contain  a  first  grant  as  well  as  the  renewal  of  a 

*  The  prodnction  referred  to  in  this  case  was  tKe  production  by  tlie  saperior  of  his  title  Production  or 
to  the  domitUum  dtredum  in  order  to  establish  his  right  to  insist  in  an  action  of  declarator  superior's 
of  non-entry.    The  case  illustrates  the  doctrine,  that,  although  it  may  be  a  safe  proceeding  titles. 
for  an  intending  vassal  to  take  an  entry  from  a  party  who  has  a  recorded  infeftment  in  the 
superiority — see  the  cases  of  Gib$<m- Craig  and  Tnnef,  referred  to,  avpra^  p.  813 — ^yet  where 
the  saperior  has  not  been  recognised  by  the  yassal  or  his  author,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the 
remedies  of  a  superior  in  order  to  compel  an  entry,  without  the  prodnction  of  a  good  feudal 
title  in  his  own  person,  the  mere  sasine  being  insufficient  without  its  warrants.    The  antho- 
rity  of  Lord  Stair  is  express  in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  case  of  the  superior  ii.  4.  6.  and 
from  whom  the  right  of  a  vassal  or  his  predecessor  flows,  and  the  case  of  one  who  has  not  ii*  11.  29. 
been  acknowledged  as  saperior  by  the  vassal's  taking  an  entry  from  him.    In  the  former 
case,  the  superior  need  not  instruct  his  right,  and  the  vassal  disclaims  at  his  peril ;  but  this 
does  not  hold  in  the  latter.    Thus  Bankton  lays  it  down  (ii.  11,  24) — "  Where  the  pursuer 
"  is  tingular  tuocenor  in  the  superiority ^  he  will  be  obliged  to  produce  his  progress  thereto 
"  before  the  defender  be  bound  to  answer,  unless  the  defender  has  formerly  owned  his  right 
"  by  taking  charters  from  him."    "  And  so  accordingly  it  was  decided,  E,  Queensferry,  M.  3557. 
"  18th  January  1681,  which  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  pursuer's  authority  o{  Innes, 
''  aupra,  where  the  vassal  or  his  author  had  once  recognised  the  pursuer  as  superior,  by 
"  taking  an  entiy  from  himi*'— /^er  Lord  Iyobt  in  Note  to  Interlocutor,  in  case  referred  to 
in  the  text. 
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former  one,  and  every  subject  expressed  is  effectually  conveyed 
to  the  vassal,  although  there  be  no  antecedent  title  to  it  in  his 
person ;  Scat  v.  The  ArdibUhop  of  OUugato,  29th  February  1680. 
When  the  novodamua  is  qualified  by  the  words  "  tued  and  woni,"  then 
the  right  conferred  by  it  is  restricted  to  the  extent  of  the  previous 
use  ;  Bruce  v.  RaahiehiU,  etc.^  25th  November  1714.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  a  grant  by  novodamus  is  ineffectual  without  a  warrant, 
there  being  no  property  in  the  superior  to  re-issue,  if  it  remains  un- 
resigned  in  the  person  of  the  last  vassal  Of  this  there  is  a  striking 
illustration  in  Orieve  v.  WtUtanieony  11th  December  1760.  Here, 
there  was  a  disposition  with  procuratory  and  precept,  but  not  followed 
by  resignation  or  sasine  Afterwards,  the  superior  without  receiving 
resignation  granted  a  charter  confirming  the  disposition  to  the  dis- 
ponee  in  liferent  and  his  son  in  fee.  The  charter  contained  a  clause 
of  novodamtLS,  and  infeftment  followed  upon  it  Upon  the  son's 
death,  his  creditors  having  taken  steps  to  attach  his  right  of  fee,  the 
father  took  infeftment  in  his  own  favour  upon  the  original  disposi- 
tion, and  this  was  held  to  be  an  effectual  title,  the  novodamus  being 
a  nullity  because  without  warrant,  and  the  charter  ineffectual,  inas- 
much as  the  fee  was  full,  and,  no  resignation  having  taken  place, 
the  lands  were  not  in  the  superior's  hands. 

The  charter  by  progress  is  prepared  by  the  superior's  agent,  and,  as 
the  superior,  according  to  the  feudal  notions,  acts  from  favour,  it  is  to 
be  held  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  style  which  he  chooses  to  adopt,  if 
legal,  and  such  as  to  secure  the  vassal's  just  rights,  must  be  assented 
to  ;  and,  as  the  superior  is  held  to  interfere  at  the  vassal's  request, 
and  only  does  what  he  may  be  compelled  to  do,  his  own  rights  are 
protected  by  the  clause  salvo  jure  cujudibet^  which  necessarily  relates, 
not  to  the  right  of  superiority,  but  to  any  claim  which  the  superior 
may  have  in  connexion  with  the  property  of  the  feu.  The  superior 
thus  incurs  no  liability,  and  is  not  responsible  even  for  the  sufficiency 
of  his  own  title.  Accordingly,  in  Sj/me  v.  Erskine,  16th  June  1801, 
a  superior  having  inadvertently  or  through  foi^etfulness  granted  an 
entry  after  he  was  himself  divested  was  found  not  to  be  liable  in  re- 
paration to  the  creditors  of  the  vassal  for  loss  of  their  recourse  against 
the  property  in  consequence  of  the  error. 

If  any  burdens  affecting  the  feu  are  not  referred  to  in  the  sasine 
or  otherwise  upon  the  record,  the  superior  may  insist  upon  their  being 
inserted  in  the  charter.  There  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  the 
necessity  under  the  Infeftment  Act  of  inserting  in  the  charter  of 
resignation  the  deduction  of  titles  formerly  required  in  the  instru- 
ment, where  the  grantor  or  grantee  of  the  warrant  is  dead.^ 

*  The  fonn  of  the  writ  oi  resignation  requires  also  that  the  connecting  title  be  specified, 
where  the  vassal  entered  is  not  the  part  j  in  whose  favonr  the  deed  on  which  the  resignatioo 
takes  place  had  been  granted. 
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While  the  vassal  is  at  liberty  to  subdivide  his  feu,  that  does  not  Liabilitt  fob 
infringe  upon  the  right  of  the  superior  to  have  his  returns  and  casu-  ^^^  wherb 
alties  adequately  secured.     Although,  therefore,  the  feu-duty  and  ^^^  divided. 
composition  may  be  apportioned  among  different  disponees,  the  supe- 
rior is  entitled  to  have  every  one  of  them  made  ultimately  liable  for 
the  cumvio  feu-duties  and  casualties,  he  being  bound,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  grant  upon  payment  an  assignation  of  the  claim,  in  order  to 
enable  the  feuar  who  pays  to  operate  his  relief  against  the  others  for 
their  proportions.     The  terms  of  a  clause  for  giving  effect  to  this 
arrangement  were  carefully  adjusted  in  the  case  of  Wemysa  v.  Thorn- 14  S.  233. 
son,  Idth  January  1836.     When  the  superior,  however,  has  consented 
to  an  apportionment  of  the  feu-duty,  the  reservation  of  his  recourse 
for  the  full  amount  against  the  proprietor  of  each  of  the  subdivided 
parts,  although  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  recover  arrears  due  by  other 
portioners,  is  not  effectual  to  authorize  a  declarator  of  irritancy  ob  non 
solutum  canonem.    That  is  a  penal  action,  and  the  Statute  authorizes 
it  only  in  relation  to  the  full  feu-duty.   The  superior's  remedy,  there- 
fore, as  regards  each  of  the  parties  who  is  not  in  arrear  himself,  is 
confined  to  personal  action  and  diligence,  and  poinding  of  the  ground  ; 
Knight  v.  Car  gill,  2d  July  1846.  8D.  991. 

When  an  entry  has  been  obtained,  the  charter  operates  to  the 
heir  as  an  implied  discharge  of  all  former  feu-duties ;  CHbson  v.  M.  6500. 
Scott,  2d  February  1739  ;  Incorporation  of  Tailors  of  Glasgow  v.  13  D.  1073. 
Blackie,  11th  June  1851.  And  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  fixing  by  its  own  terms  the  destination  to  heirs, 
other  destinations  contained  in  latent  personal  fees  being  thereby 
sopite. 

In  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  it  remains  only  to  observe,  that 
the  casualty  of  non-entry  is  not  purged  by  taking  out  a  precept  or 
charter,  unless  it  is  followed  by  sasine;  Hay  v.  Atu^names,  2SdM.  9291. 
March  1630. 

Mode  of  forcing  an  entry. — We  are  now  to  consider  what  remedy  Mode  of 
is  available  to  the  vassal,  when  he  cannot  obtain  an  entry  through  ^o™n467 
the  refusal  or  delay  of  the  superior,  or  the  imperfection  of  the  superior's 
own  title.  There  have  been  three  great  efforts  in  the  history  of  our 
law  to  remove  the  difficulties  and  obstructions  occasioned  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  feudal  system  to  the  interests  of  the  superior.  Before 
the  Rebellion  of  1745,  if  a  subject  superior  refused  to  enter  a  vassal, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  from  Chancery  three  consecutive  precepts, 
commanding  him  to  grant  the  entry.  After  failure  to  obey  these, 
similar  precepts  might  be  obtained  against  the  next  higher  or  mediate 
superior,  and  upon  his  failure  in  like  manner  the  successive  over- 
lords might  be  charged,  until  the  vassal  reached  the  Crown,  by  whom 
an  entry  is  never  refused.   This  troublesome  and  expensive  procedure 
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was  so  far  remedied  by  the  Act  20  George  il  cap.  50,  by  the  12th  sec- 
tion of  which  an  heir  is  entitled,  on  production  of  the  retour,  and  a 
singular  successor  with  his  procuratoiy  of  resignation,  to  obtain 
letters  of  horning,  charging  the  superior  to  enter  them  upon  fifteen 
days'  notice  ;  and,  if  the  casualties  were  tendered  at  the  same  time, 
the  superior  was  bound  either  to  grant  the  entry,  or  to  state  his 
reasons  in  a  suspension  of  the  charge.  He  was  always  entitled  to 
decline,  until  the  previous  titles  were  produced,  in  order  that  the  entry 
might  be  prepared  according  to  their  provisions.  The  foregoing  was 
the  remedy  before  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  when  the  superior  was 
himself  infefl.  When  his  title  had  not  been  made  up,  the  heir  wss 
entitled  to  charge  him  under  the  Act  1474,  cap.  57,  to  enter  within 
forty  days  under  the  penalty  of  losing  the  vassal  for  his  lifetime,  a 
forfeiture  which,  in  consequence  of  the  particular  terms  of  this  Act, 
extended  only  to  the  casualties,  and  not  to  the  fixed  annual  dutiei 
The  superior  having  failed  to  enter  as  charged,  the  vassal  could  afiter 
expiration  of  the  inducim  apply  to  the  next  over-lord  for  an  entiy. 
In  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  remedy,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  tinsel  of  superiority  established  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion before  obtaining  a  charter;  Dickson  v.  Lord  Elpkifistone,  1st 
July  1802.  But,  although  entry  was  thus  obtained  from  the  oyer-lord, 
the  vassal  and  his  disponees  were  not  thereby  relieved  of  the  obliga- 
tion for  the  feu-duties  to  the  superior  who  had  been  passed  over ; 
Wallace  v.  Earl  of  Eglinton,  26th  February  1835,  and  WaUace  v. 
Crawfurd'a  Executors,  5th  December  1838.  Here,  a  party  after  de- 
cree of  tinsel  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  proceeding  upon 
prasceptum  omissionis  superioTritatis.  His  disponee  also  entered  with 
the  Crown  in  the  same  terms  as  if  it  had  been  immediate  superior. 
This  without  prescription  was  held  insufficient  to  relieve  the  disponee 
of  the  feu-duties,  for  which,  accordingly,  he  was  found  liable  to  the 
true  superior  upon  his  completing  a  title  within  the  period  of  pre- 
scription. The  vassal  is  not  bound  to  wait  the  issue  of  any  question 
in  dependence  touching  the  right  to  the  superiority,  but  is  entitled 
immediately  to  obtain  his  decree  of  tinsel,  and  go  to  the  over-lord ; 
for,  although  the  Statute  1474  enjoins  the  superior  to  enter  without 
fraud  or  guile,  these  words  were  held  here,  as  in  other  old  Statutes, 
to  mean  simply  without  prejudice  to  the  vassal ;  Dickson  v.  Lord 
Elphinstone,  already  cited. 

The  remedies  now  detailed  formed  but  an  Imperfect  cure,  on  account 
of  the  expense  and  delay  unavoidably  attendant  upon  the  procedura 
At  the  same  time,  estates  of  superiority  had  been  greatly  multiplied 
by  the  advance  of  commerce,  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  cities  and  towns.  The  nature  of  the  elective  franchise 
before  the  Reform  Act  had  also  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  estates  of  superiority,  the  value  of  which  was  destroyed  by  that 
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Statute,  the  annual  returns  being  in  very  many  instances  elusory. 
Hence  arose  great  difficulty  and  inconvenience  in  obtaining  entries, 
for,  after  the  superior's  death,  there  was  no  sufficient  substantial 
interest  remaining  to  the  heir  to  induce  him  to  incur  the  expense  of 
making  up  a  title.  It  was  to  remedy  these  inconveniences  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Lands  Transference  Act  were  directed,  in  so  far  as  io&  u  Vict, 
they  gave  increased  facility  in  obtaining  entry  from  the  superior.  «•  48. 
This  facility  is  created  in  two  ways  : — Ist,  By  making  it  compulsory 
to  grant  charters  of  confirmation ;  and  2dly,  By  enabling  the  vassal 
more  readily  to  resort  to  the  over-superior,  and  providing  for  the 
temporaiy  or  permanent  forfeiture  of  the  immediate  superiority,  or 
for  the  relinquishment  of  it  by  the  immediate  superior. 

Compulsory  confirmation  is  enacted  by  the  6th  section ;  and  the  j.  Coiipul6ort 
benefit  is  provided  to  parties  infeft  upon  four  different  kinds  of  war-  ookfirmition 
rant.  It  is,  therefore,  available  only  to  a  party  infeft ;  and  confir-  ohlt  whbbb 
mation  under  the  Statute,  therefore,  is  clearly  incompetent  before  """  ikfbft. 
infeftment  The  different  warrants  are  these : — (1.)  Conveyance 
from  the  last-entered  vassal.  (2.)  Conveyance  from  one  whose  own 
title  is  capable  of  being  made  public  by  confirmation.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  the  disposition  must  contain  an  obligation  to  infeft  a  me, 
or  an  obligation  to  infeft  a  me  vd  de  me.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  confirmation  is  incompetent,  where  the  manner  of  holding  is  not 
mentioned.*  (3.)  Decree  of  special  service.  (4.)  Decree  of  adjudica- 
tion or  sale  with  warrant  of  infeftment.  On  production  of  his  sasine, 
and  any  one  of  these  warrants,  the  party  may,  by  applying  to  the 
Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  (showing  in  his  application  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  holding),  obtain  warrant  for  letters  of  homing  to 
charge  the  superior  to  grant  confirmation  in  the  same  way  as  the 
like  diligence  is  used  for  compelling  entry  by  resignation.  The  party 
is  to  tender  the  duties  or  casualties,  and  the  superior  must  grant  the 
charter,  or  show  grounds  for  his  refusal  in  a  suspension.  The  superior 
may  insert  in  tlie  charter  the  tenendas,  the  reddendo,  and  all  other 
clauses  and  conditions  of  the  former  charters,  if  not  already  on  the 
record  or  duly  referred  to  in  the  title  ;  but,  if  such  clauses  and  con- 
ditions are  already  inserted  or  referred  to,  then  the  charter  may  not 
contain  them  without  the  vassal's  consent. 

The  above  remedy  will,  of  course,  be  effectual  only  where  the  2.  Procsduke 
superior  is  infeft.    When  the  superior's  title  has  not  been  completed,  ^y^^^deb*** 
the  Statute  allows  two  lines  of  procedure,  accommodated  to  the  Lahm  Traks. 
greater  or  less  value  of  the  superiority.  wn^E^v^ 

When  the  reddendo  does  not  exceed  £5  a  year,  the  right  of  supe-  bior  mot 
riority  may  be  absolutely  forfeited.  The  procedure  prescribed  with  this  (^[j^^^heke 
view  is  an  application  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  for  an  order  reddendo  does 
on  the  superior  within  thirty  days  (sixty  if  in  Orkney  or  Shetland,  "^  "^^eed 

*  See  note,  p.  623,  gt'pra. 
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or  abroad),  to  get  himself  infeft,  and  enter  the  vassal,  or  to  show 
cause  for  his  delay  or  refusal,  with  certification  of  forfeiture  if  he  fail 
If  this  order  is  not  complied  with,  the  petitioner  may,  after  the  days 
of  intimation,  obtain  a  judgment  forfeiting  the  right  of  superiority, 
and  finding  the  petitioner,  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  entitled  to 
hold  in  all  time  coming  of  the  next  over-superior  by  the  same  tenure, 
and  for  the  same  reddendo,  as  under  the  forfeited  superiority.  This 
judgment,  when  extracted  and  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines 
appropriate  to  the  lands,  extinguishes  the  right  of  superiority,  and 
enables  the  petitioner  to  apply  to  the  over-superior,  as  now  his  im- 
mediate superior,  for  a  charter.  The  charter  is  to  contain  the  same 
tenendas  and  reddendo  as  the  titles  of  the  forfeited  superiority,  and 
the  lands  are  to  be  held  according  to  these  in  all  time  coming,  the 
holding  of  the  intermediate  superiority  being  thus  obliterated. 

When  the  reddendo  is  greater  than  £5  a  year,  or,  in  the  option  of 
the  party,  whether  it  exceeds  that  amount  or  not,  the  procedure  is 
directed,  so  as  to  create  a  temporary  forfeiture  of  the  superiority. 
Here,  the  procedure  is  similar,  but  the  certification  in  the  first  order 
is,  that  the  superior  shall  forfeit,  not  the  superiority,  but  the  duties 
and  casualties  payable  on  entry,  and  that  the  petitioner  shall  be 
entitled  to  retain  the  yearly  feu-duties,  until  he  is  reimbursed  of  the 
expenses  of  the  petition,  procedure,  and  making  up  his  title  in  this 
manner.  After  the  intimation  has  expired,  a  judgment  may  be 
obtained  of  the  import  now  stated,  with  a  warrant  to  the  petitioner 
to  obtain  an  entry  from  the  Crown;  or  in  his  option  from  the  mediate 
over-superior,  as  in  vice  of  the  party  refusing.  The  expenses  may  be 
judicially  taxed  under  the  application,  and  decree  obtained  for  reten- 
tion of  the  amount  The  extract  of  the  judgment  is  a  warrant  for 
a  charter  from  the  Crown,  which  will  be  obtained  by  observing  the 
procedure  to  be  explained  when  we  review  the  Crown  Charters  Act 
The  Crown  charter  in  this  case  bears  that  the  lands  are  "  to  be  holden 

of  ike  Grown,  while  the  immediate  superior  remains  unentered^  and 

thereafier  untU  a  new  entry  in  favour  of  a  vassal  become  requisite^ 
*'  by  the  same  tenure  by  which  they  were  holden  by  the  immedicUe 
"  superior"  And  the  reddendo  is, — ^'for payment  to  the  immediate 
''  superior  of  the  annual  duties  and  casualties,  but  that  only  upon  comr 
"  pletion  of  his  title  to  the  superiority,"  The  extract  decree  will  also 
contain  warrant  for  letters  of  homing  to  charge  the  over-superior,  in 
the  event  of  the  vassal  choosing  to  enter  with  him.  The  effect  of 
these  steps  being  only  to  forfeit  the  superior's  rights,  while  he  lies 
out  unentered,  the  forfeiture  is  only  temporary,  and  the  rights  revive 
in  their  full  efiect,  upon  the  superior  completing  his  title. 

But  it  may  frequently  happen,  that  the  superior  will  himself  desire 
to  be  permanently  divested  of  the  superiority,  and  the  Statute  provides 
for  this.     Under  the  1 1th  section,  he  may  lodge  a  note  relinquishing 
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the  stiperiorifcj  in  favour  of  the  petitioner  and  his  heirs.  Of  this 
relinquishment  the  petitioner  may  himself,  or  by  his  counsel,  accept. 
But  he  is  not  compelled  to  accept,  and  he  may,  if  he  prefers  it,  refuse 
the  relinquishment,  and  enter  with  the  Crown  or  the  over-lord.  If 
he  accepts,  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  is  interponed,  and  the 
right  of  superiority  becomes  extinguished,  so  that  thenceforth  the 
petitioner  shall  hold  of  the  superior  of  the  relinquished  superio- 
rity. By  the  decree  the  petitioner  obtains  warrant  to  apply  to  the 
over-lord  as  now  the  immediate  superior  ;  and  the  charter  for  the 
renewed  investiture  must  in  this  case  contain  the  tenendas  and  red- 
dendo of  the  relinquished  superiority.  By  the  20th  section  of  the 
Statute,  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  these  proceedings  is 
subject  to  review,  but,  if  not  reclaimed  against,  it  is  final,  and,  if  it 
is  reclaimed  against,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  is  final  without 
appeal. 

The  efiect  of  the  investiture  obtained  by  forfeiture  or  relinquish-  Effect  of  de- 
ment  is  distinctly  defined  by  the  Act  (§  12),  in  conformity  with  forpbiturb  ob 
feudal  principles,  to  be  the  same  as  if  the  superior's  heir  had  made  "m^quibh- 
up  titles,  and  conveyed  the  superiority  to  the  petitioner,  and  the  rioritt. 
latter,  after  completing  his  title  to  it,  had  consolidated  the  separate 
rights  of  superiority  and  property  now  in  his  person  by  resignation 
cLd  remanentiam.    In  consistency  with  this  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
interests  of  the  over-superior  shall  not  be  extended,  his  rights  remain- 
ing the  same  as  if  the  superior's  heir  had  entered  and  continued  his 
vassal. 

Upon  losing  the  superiority  by  forfeiture  or  relinquishment,  the  §  13. 
heir  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  it  under  deduction  of  expenses,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  value  does  not  infer  representation  beyond  its 
amount 

Forfeiture  and  relinquishment  are  made  competent,  notwithstanding  §  H. 
prohibitions  against  subinfeudation,  or  either  estate  being  entailed. 
When  the  superiority  is  entailed,  the  price  is  to  be  applied  in  terms 
of  the  Lands  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845 ;  and,  when  the 
vassal's  estate  is  entailed,  the  price  paid  for  the  superiority  is  to  be 
held  and  treated  as  an  entailer's  debt. 

[The  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  introduces  a  new  and  simple  form  of  pro-  Mode  ofre- 
cedare  for  relinquiBhinfi:  and  extinsniishin?  mid-superiorities,  to  which  the  ""^oibhimo 

SUPERIORITIES 

superior,  mid-snperior,  and  vassal,  are  all  parties,  and  by  which  the  vassal  is  under  Titles 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  mid-superior  without  any  judicial  procedure,  '^  ^^'>  Act, 
and  whether  the  title  of  the  mid- superior  be  completed  or  not. 

The  23d  section  provides,  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  subject  supe- 
rior to  relinquish  in  favour  of  his  immediate  vassal  his  right  of  superiority, 
by  granting  a  deed  of  RELiNQmsHMRNT  in  the  form  of  schedule  (N)  No.  1. 
By  this  deed  the  granter,  who  is  designed  as  superior  of  the  subjects  which 
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are  described  at  lengtb,  or  bj  reference,  abeolately  and  gratnitooaly,  or  for  a 
consideration  expressed  in  the  deed,  relinquishes  and  renounces  his  rigbt  of 
superiority  in  favour  of  the  Ysssal,  and  declares  that  the  lands  shall  be  no 
longer  held  of  the  granter,  but  of  his  immediate  lawful  superior  in  all  time  to 
come.  An  acceptance  of  the  relinquishment  by  the  vassal,  in  the  form  ot 
schedule  (N)  No.  2,  is  indorsed  on  the  deed  and  signed  by  the  vassal,  who  is 
then  in  a  position  to  go  to  the  over-superior  for  an  entry.  Upon  production 
of  the  deed  of  relinquishment  by  the  vassal,  with  his  acceptance  thereof,  and 
on  his  paying  the  fees  for  an  entry,  the'  over-superior  is  bound  to  receive  him 
as  his  vassal,  and  to  grant  in  his  favour  a  wbtt  of  imvesttture,  in  the 
form  of  schedule  (N)  No.  3,  which  is  also  endorsed  on  the  deed  of  relinquish- 
ment and  acceptance  thereof.  This  writ  is  merely  a  certificate  by  the  over- 
superior  of  the  new  vassal  having  been  received  in  place  of  the  former, 
and  in  it  are  inserted  the  tenendas  Bnd  reddendo  by  which  the  relinquished 
superiority  was  held.  The  deed  of  relinquishment,  with  acceptance  thereof^ 
and  writ  of  investiture,  may  then  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  saaines  (a 
warrant  of  registration  being  apparently  unnecessary),  and  this  being  done, 
the  superiority  is  extinguished,  and  the  vassal  is  declared  to  hold  the  lands 
as  immediate  vassal  of  the  over-superior,  by  the  tenure  and  for  the  reddendo^ 
by  and  for  which  such  extinguished  superiority  was  held. 

The  relinquishment  is  declared  competent  whether  the  superior  have  pre- 
viously completed  his  own  titles  or  not ;  and  where  he  has  not,  the  granting 
of  the  deed  of  relinquishment  shall  not,  it  is  declared,  infer  passive  represen- 
sentation  or  liability  beyond  the  price  received  for  the  relinquishment. 

The  completing  of  the  investiture  in  this  way  is  declared  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  mid-superior  had  completed  his  own  title,  and  thereafter  con- 
veyed to  the  vassal,  and  as  if  the  vassal,  after  completing  his  title  with  the 
over-superior,  had  resigned  ad  remanentiam  in  his  own  hands. 

It  is  declared  that  the  investiture  so  completed  shall  not  be  held  to  extend 
the  rights  of  the  superior,  and  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  the 
duties  and  casualties  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had  the  granter 
of  the  deed  of  relinquishment  remained  his  vassal. 

These  provisions  extend  only  to  mid-superiorities,  which  are  not  defeasible 
by  the  vassal  himself.] 


Cbown  Charters. 


We  have  now  taken  a  survey  of  the  feudal  investiture  in  the  origin 
of  the  feu,  its  transmission  by  the  various  methods,  conventional  and 
legal,  and  the  renewal  of  the  grant  by  the  same  authority  from  which 
its  creation  was  derived.  Hitherto,  in  some  measure,  the  subject  has 
been  viewed  in  an  abstract  form  without  limitation  to  any  one  class 
of  feus,  the  indefinite  capability  of  multiplication  being  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  as  undefined  extension  is  of  the 
Gothic  Architecture;  and,  in  truth,  the  same  principles  pervade  the 
whole  scheme,  from  the  most  noble  feu,  which  recognises  no  superior 
but  the  Crown,  down  to  the  humblest^  which  cannot  reckon  the  de- 
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grees  of  its  removal  from  that  fountain-head  of  feudal  rights.  There 
is  a  variety,  however,  in  the  mode  of  granting  entries  to  Crown 
vassals,  consisting  in  the  procedure  hj  which  the  investiture  is 
renewed,  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  granted.  The  dilSerence  is 
thus  one  of  form  and  detail  merely,  the  principles  upon  which  these 
rights  depend  being  the  same  as  in  all  other  feudal  dependencies. 
But  it  is  necessary  for  the  Conveyancer  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  referred  to,  and  we  proceed,  therefore,  to  explain  the  mode 
of  expeding  Crown  charters,  showing,  first,  the  procedure  which 
obtained  before  the  alterations  introduced  by  the  recent  Statute,  and, 
afterwards,  that  which  must  now  be  observed.  A  knowledge  of  the 
former  practice  is  required,  in  order  to  test  the  authenticity  of  titles 
expede  under  it.  The  importance  of  this  was  strikingly  illustrated 
upon  the  trial  of  a  party  claiming  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling  by  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  1839,  a  full  report  of  which  was  prepared  by 
Professor  Swinton.  The  diarge  was  the  alleged  forgery  of  a  Scotch 
charter,  the  evidence  relied  upon  being,  in  part,  proof  by  Crown 
officers  and  experienced  Conveyancers  of  a  want  of  conformity  in  the 
document  with  the  practice  and  regulations  in  regard  to  expeding 
and  sealing,  without  which  no  authentic  writ  of  the  description  could 
have  been  obtained. 

Every  Crown  Qrant  formerly  proceeded  upon  a  Signature — a  writ  i.  Former 
deriving  its  name  from  its  bearing  the  Sovereign's  Signature,  or  other  ^"^ctice  i» 
equivalent  Royal  Warrant.    Anciently  it  appears  that  the  Sovereign  Crown  char- 
ivas  accessible  to  the  solicitation  of  private  parties ;  and  the  Crown  '"'^"' 
property  was  encroached  upon,  and  injured,  by  warrants  thus  granted 
without  inquiry.     It  was,  therefore,  ordained  by  the  Statute  1555, 1555,  c.  20. 
cap.  20,  that  no  Signature  should   be  presented  but  through  the 
King's  ordinary  officers.    The  Barons  of  Exchequer  acted  as  commis- 
sioners for  the  Crown  in  examining  and  passing  Signatures,  until 
their  duties  were  transferred  to  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  Crown  charter,  there  must  be  a  warrant  from  Wabbant 

the  vassal,  as  in  the  case  of  a  subject  superior.    That  warrant  may  ^^^^  vamal 

...  MKOB88ABT, 

consist  of  any  of  the  writs,  voluntary  or  judicial,  which  we  have 
reviewed  as  affecting  a  transmission  of  the  feu ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  charter  is  determined  by  the  same  feudal  principles  as  in  the 
cases  we  have  examined.  If  the  applicant  has  a  personal  title  with 
a  procuratory  from  the  last-entered  vassal,  he  obtains  a  charter  of 
resignation ;  if  he  be  infeft  upon  that  vassal  s  warrant,  a  charter  of 
confirmation.  Where  his  author  was  infeft  base,  he  may  either  take 
infeiltment,  and  obtain  charter  of  confirmation,  or  obtain  warrant  of 
infeftment  from  the  Crown  in  a  charter  of  resignation  and  confirma- 
tion,  divesting  the  last  vassal  by  confirmation  of  his  disponee's  infeft- 
ment and  of  the  infeftments  of  all  subsequent  disponees  down  to  the 
author  of  the  applicant,  so  as  to  make  resignation  upon  his  warrant 
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effectual.  And  here,  as  in  any  other  case,  a  vassal  already  entered 
may  obtain  a  charter  in  order  to  a  new  investiture  for  any  legitimate 
purpose.  He  may  proceed  upon  a  procuratory  of  resignation  granted 
by  himself,  limiting  his  own  right  to  a  liferent,  and  propelling  the 
fee,  whereby  his  heir  may  be  saved  the  expense  of  a  service  after  his 
death — or  for  new  infoftment  in  favour  of  himself  in  the  full  right, 
with  a  view  to  change  the  disposal  and  destination  after  his  death. 
This  is  a  common  mode  of  procedure  to  create  a  new  investiture  in 
terms  of  an  entail. 

The  signature  was  a  writ  framed  and  indorsed  by  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  the  privilege  of  acting  in  this  matter  being  confined  to 
members  of  that  body.  It  contained  the  whole  clauses  of  the  charter 
desired,  for  which  it  formed  the  warrant,  after  being  approved  bj  the 
Crown  officers.  It  was  called  a  signature  of  resignation,  or  of  con- 
firmation, or  of  sale,  or  of  adjudication  in  implement,  or  contra  hcsre- 
ditatem  jacentem,  according  to  the  species  of  warrant  upon  which  the 
applicant  proceeded.  There  were  also  signatures  of  uUimus  hcsres, 
proceeding  from  a  gift  from  Exchequer,  when  the  subject  had  fallen 
to  the  Crown  through  failure  of  heirs. 

The  clauses  of  a  signature  of  resignation  were  these : — 

(1.)  The  dispositive,  which  it  was  indispensable  should  contain 
everything  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  charter. 

(2.)  The  qtUBquidem,  deducing  the  right  from  the  last-entered  vas- 
sal  by  disposition,  procuratory,  or  decree. 

(3.)  The  tenendaSy  containing  the  holding  with  its  parts  and  per- 
tinents This  clause  contained  the  only  material  difference  from  the 
charter  by  a  subject  superior,  in  the  long  list  of  obsolete  terms  ex- 
pressing the  accessories  of  the  grant 

(4.)  The  reddendo,  expressing  the  duties,  which  must  be  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  last  charter,  otherwise  the  barons  would  not  pass 
the  signature. 

The  signature  of  confirmation  differed  in  having  no  dispositive 
clause,  its  office  being  discharged  by  the  clause  of  confirmation  ;  and 
it  had  also  no  qt^osquidem. 

If  the  party  desired  to  change  the  name  of  the  lands,  that  might 
be  done,  care  being  taken  so  to  express  the  dispositive  clause,  as  to 
identify  the  lands  under  the  new  name  with  the  old  description. 
Wlien  the  subject  consisted  of  part  of  a  barony,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  lands  should  be  described  as  part  of  the  barony,  the  last  charter 
being  referred  to,  and  the  disposition  produced,  in  order  to  instruct 
the  identity  of  the  lands  ;  and,  unless  the  reddendo  was  indivisible, 
it  might  in  this  case  be  split,  upon  a  petition  to  that  effect,  and  the 
share  of  it  corresponding  to  the  share  of  the  purchase  inserted  in  the 
new  charter. 

The  heritable  powers  of  jurisdiction  implied  in  a  right  of  barony 
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were  abolished  by  the  Act  20  Geo.  ii.  Its  remaining  effects  are  to  EFFBcmi  of 
carry  mills,  harbours,  and  ports,  ferries,  and  their  customs,  etc.,  which 
are  not  comprehended  under  parts  and  pertinents  in  an  ordinary 
charter.  The  right  of  barony  also  implied,  what  might  also  be  ob- 
tained by  a  special  clause,  viz.,  the  right  of  union,  which  was  valuable 
before  the  recent  Infeftment  Act,  in  authorizing  one  sasine  for  dis- 
contiguous subjects.  As  the  right  of  barony  imported  privileges  so 
valuable,  it  could  only  be  granted  upon  a  petition  to  the  Treasury  ; 
and,  when  it  had  been  granted,  lands  might  be  added  to  it  in  subse- 
quent charters.  The  Barons  were  entitled  to  grant  a  disjunction 
from  the  barony  in  favour  of  a  party  who  had  purchased  part  of  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view,  that,  notwithstanding  the  privilege 
of  single  infeftment  by  union  implied  or  expressed,  registration,  if 
not  made  in  the  general  record,  was  necessary  in  each  particular 
register  proper  to  any  part  of  the  lands. 

The  mode  of  expeding  signatures  is  to  be  found  in  the  Juridical  i-  472,  sd  Edn. 
Styles.  It  was  shortly  this : — A  note  having  been  lodged  of  the  Forkbr  mode 
name  of  the  party  and  of  the  lands,  the  signature,  indorsed  by  the  biohatures. 
Writer  to  the  Signet  who  had  prepared  it,  was  left  with  an  officer 
called  the  Presenter  of  Signatures.  It  was  afterwards  revised  by  one 
of  the  Barons,  and  subsequently  by  one  of  the  Judges,  substituted  in 
their  place,  who  along  with  the  writer  compared  the  description  and 
reddendo  with  the  former  charter  or  retour,  the  title-deeds  being  pro- 
duced. When  found  correct,  it  was  signed  by  the  revising  Baron  on 
the  back  and  on  every  page  but  the  last,  which  was  afterwards  signed 
by  the  whole  Barons.  Then  the  composition  was  struck  in  the  way 
presently  to  be  explained,  marked  on  the  signature  by  the  Baron, 
and  paid  to  the  Receiver-General.  On  the  last  day  of  term  resigna- 
tion was  made  in  the  hands  of  the  Barons  by  a  macer  of  Court  on 
behalf  of  the  last  vassal,  using  a  pen  as  in  place  of  staff  and  baton. 
The  signature  thus  revised  was  signed  by  the  Presenter  of  Signatures, 
and  given  to  the  King's  Remembrancer  for  registration  in  the  Exche- 
quer records.  It  was  then  taken  to  the  office  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
stamped  at  the  top  with  the  cachet,  which  was  a  seal  bearing  afac- 
simile  of  the  Royal  Signature.  The  cachet  sufficed,  when  the  grant 
was  merely  a  renewal,  but  the  Royal  Superscription  was  necessary 
when  the  charter  contained  any  new  grant  or  privilege. 

The  signature  thus  completed  was  the  warrant  for  a  precept  under  Priecept  ukdpji 
the  Signet.  This  precept  contained  in  Latin  the  whole  tenor  of  the  ™^  »'<**"• 
signature,  with  which  it  required  to  preserve  an  exact  conformity. 
It  was  directed  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  formed  the  only 
legal  warrant  to  the  Director  of  Chancery  to  prepare  the  charter, 
the  intermediate  precept  under  the  Privy  Seal,  which  was  formerly 
necessarv,  having  been  dispensed  with  by  49  Geo.  iiL  cap.  43, 
§13. 
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The  Charter.  The  charter  was  written  in  Chancery  in  the  character  peculiar  to 
that  office,  and  marked  at  the  end  with  the  words,  "  written  to  the 
"  seed  and  registered  and  sealed."  It  was  then  sealed  in  the  office  of 
the  Great  Seal,  the  Keeper  of  which  signed  a  separate  note  at  the 
end  bearing  the  words,  "  sealed  at  Edinburgh"  with  the  date.  After 
being  sealed,  the  charter  was  returned  to  Chancery,  in  order  that^ 
under  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  11th  July  1808,  the  date  of  sealing  might 
be  entered  in  the  Register. 

2.  Modern  These  forms  have  been  altered  by  the  10  &  II  Vict.  cap.  51,  called 

uEDKR^RowE  ^^^  Crowu  Chartors  Act.    By  this  Statute  signatures  and  precepts,  as 

GhartebbAct.  preliminary  to  Crown  charters,  are  abolished.     The  applicant  is  now 

§  1-  to  lodge  with  the  Presenter  of  Signatures  a  draft  of  the  charier 

§  2.  which  he  desires,  prepared  and  indorsed  by  a  Writer  to  the  Signet, 

along  with  a  short  note  prajing  that  a  charter  in  these  terms  may  be 

granted.     He  is  also  to  produce  the  last  charter,  or  retour,  or  decree 

of  service,  and  precept  from  Chancery,  with  the  subsequent  titles  and 

evidence  of  the  valued  rent,  in  order  to  test  the  description  and 

furnish  data  for  fixing  the  composition.     The  Presenter  is  to  revise 

the  draft  charter  with  the  agent.    If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  titles 

^  3.  produced,  he  is  to  make  a  marking  to  that  effect,  and  return  the 

#  ^^-         draft  to  the  party,  who  may  obtain  a  review  by  the  Judges  or  Judge 

acting  in  Exchequer  upon  a  note  of  objections,  and,  if  these  are  sus- 

S  ^'  tained,  the  draft  is  remitted  to  the  Presenter  to  revise.     There  is 

provision  for  enforcing  production  of  previous  grants  or  titles,  and,  if 

*  ^'  these  cannot  be  got,  reference  to  the  respective  registers  is  provided 
^  ^'          for.     When  mistakes  have  occurred  in  the  last  charter,  or  retour,  or 

decree  of  service,  these,  whether  prejudicial  to  the  Crown  or  to  the 
vassal,  may  be  corrected  in  the  new  charter  after  a  report  by  the 
Presenter  to  the  Judge  in  Exchequer.     The  revised  draft  is  to  remain 

§  8-  with  the  Presenter  accessible  to  the  party,  who  may  also  get  a  copy. 

§  9-  When  no  objections  are  made  to  the  revisal,  the  draft  being  docqueted 

by  the  Presenter  and  agent  as  approved,  and  having  the  composition 
endorsed  upon  it  by  the  Presenter  and  Auditor  of  Exchequer,  is  to 
be  sent  by  the  former  to  Chancery,  where  it  is  to  be  received  as  a 
valid  and  sufficient  warrant  for  the  immediate  preparation  of  a  char- 
ter. If  the  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  revisal,  or  the  amount  of  the 
composition,  he  may  appeal  to  the  whole  or  one  of  the  Judges,  and 
their  judgment  repelling  the  objections,  or  authenticating  alterations 
admitted  in  consequence  of  them,  is  to  be  the  warrant  of  the  charter. 
Immediately  after  the  warrant  in  any  of  the  foregoing  shapes  is 
received  at  Chancery,  a  charter  is  to  be  prepared  in  terms  of  the 
draft,  sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  recorded,  and 
delivered  upon  payment  of  the  same  fees  as  at  present.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  read  the  forms  of  the  charters  authorized  by  the  Statute, 
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and  contained  in  a  schedule  subjoined  to  it.     The  form  of  resignation  §  17. 
is  expressly  abolished. 

When  the  applicant  desired  to  obtain  a  clause  of  novodamua,  which  Clause  of 
was  formerly  inserted  chiefly  in  order  to  protect  against   previous  Sbowm^chae-'' 
feudal  delinquencies,  it  was  necessary  to  petition  the  Crown,  and  to  ter. 
produce  a  search  of  the  records  for  forty  years,  to  show  that  the  Crown 
would  not  be  prejudiced,  and  in  this  case  the  warrant  required  the 
Sovereign's  Superscription  after  a  report  by  the  Barona     Now,  in 
order  to  grant  of  novodamua,  the  party  must  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  or  any  two  of  them,  and 
produce  such  consent  to  the  Presenter  of  Signatures,  and  the  charter 
cannot  be  sealed  without  the  Sign-manual  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the 
signatures  of  three  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty. 

[The  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  contains  provisions  for  the  granting  of  Crown  writs. 
Crown  writs  of  confirmation  and  resignation  similar  to  those  noticed  above, 
authorized  to  be  granted  by  subject  superiors. 

The  procedure  in  applying  for  writs  of  confirmation  or  resignation  is  the 
same  as  was  necessary  in  applying  for  a  Crown  charter  of  confirmation  or  re- 
signation. 

Where  the  Presenter  of  Signatures  is  satisfied  that  the  party  applying  Confirmation. 
would  be  entitled  to  a  charter  of  confirmation,  he  is  to  direct  a  writ  of  con-  21  &  22  Vict. 
firmation,  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  E,  to  be  written  ^'  ^^'  ^ 
on  the  deed  or  instrument  desired  to  be  confirmed.     The  writ  is  then  to  be 
signed  by  the  Presenter  of  Signatures,  and  the  amount  of  fees  exigible  in  the    ' 
office  of  Presenter  of  Signatures,   and  the  duties  and  casualties  payable- 
in  Exchequer  are  to  be  marked  on  the  deed  or  instrument,  and  certified 
by  the  signatures  of  the  Presenter  of  Signatures  and  the  Auditor  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

On  payment  of  these  fees  and  duties,  the  deed  or  instrument  so  confirmed 
is  to  be  officially  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  Chancery,  who,  or  his  deputy 
or  substitute,  is  to  enter,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  entituled, 
"  The  Register  of  Confirmations  and  Besignations,"— (1.)  The  leading  name 
or  names,  or  other  short  distinctive  description  of  the  subjects  confirmed ; 
(2.)  The  date  of  recording  the  deed  or  instrument  confirmed ;  (3.)  The 
register  in  which  it  is  recorded ;  (4.)  The  name  of  the  party  in  whose  favour 
the  writ  of  confirmation  is  granted  ;  (5.)  The  date  of  the  confirmation ;  (6.) 
The  name  of  the  last-entered  vassal ;  (7.)  The  date  of  his  entry. 

The  deed  or  instrument  so  confirmed  is  then  to  be  delivered  to  the  party 
or  his  agent.  The  confirmation  so  granted  is  declared  to  be  as  effectual  as  a 
charter  of  confirmation,  according  to  the  previous  practice,  and  to  confirm  all 
the  prior  deeds  or  instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  investiture  of  the  party  obtaining  the  confirmation. 

Where  a  charter  is  expede,  it  is  now  competent  to  refer  to  the  tenendas  and 
reddendo,  as  contained  in  any  prior  charter  or  other  writ  recorded  in  a 
public  register;  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  76,  §  10. 
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The  Cbartkr.  The  charter  was  written  in  Chancery  in  the  character  peculiar  to 
that  office,  and  marked  at  the  end  with  the  words,  "  uniUen  to  the 
**  seal  and  registered  and  sealed"  It  was  then  sealed  in  the  office  of 
the  Great  Seal,  the  Keeper  of  which  signed  a  separate  note  at  the 
end  bearing  the  words,  **  sealed  at  Edinburgh"  with  the  date.  After 
being  sealed,  the  charter  was  returned  te  Chancery,  in  order  that, 
under  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  11th  July  1808,  the  date  of  sealing  might 
be  entered  in  the  Register. 

2.  MoDBSN  These  forms  have  been  altered  by  the  10  &  11  Vict.  cap.  51,  called 

UBDM  Crowv  ^b^  Crown  Charters  Act    By  this  Statute  signatures  and  precepts,  as 
CnAXTBu  Act.  preliminary  to  Crown  charters,  are  abolished.     The  applicant  is  now 
Si-  to  lodge  with  the  Presenter  of  Signatures  a  draft  of  the  charter 

^  2.  which  he  desires,  prepared  and  indorsed  by  a  Writer  to  the  Signet, 

along  with  a  short  note  prajing  that  a  charter  in  these  terms  may  be 
granted.  He  is  also  to  produce  the  last  charter,  or  retour,  or  decree 
of  service,  and  precept  from  Chancery,  with  the  subsequent  titles  and 
evidence  of  the  valued  rent,  in  order  to  test  the  description  and 
furnish  daia  for  fixing  the  composition.  The  Presenter  is  te  revise 
the  draft  charter  with  the  agent.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  titles 
1^  3.  produced,  he  is  te  make  a  marking  to  that  effect,  and  return  the 

§  14.         draft  to  the  party,  who  may  obtain  a  review  by  the  Judges  or  Judge 
acting  in  Exchequer  upon  a  note  of  objections,  and,  if  these  are  sus- 
S  ^'  tained,  the  draft  is  remitted  to  the  Presenter  to  revise.     There  is 

provision  for  enforcing  production  of  previous  grants  or  titles,  and,  if 
^  ^'  these  cannot  be  got,  reference  to  the  respective  registers  is  provided 

*  ^'  for.     When  mistakes  have  occurred  in  the  last  charter,  or  retour,  or 

decree  of  service,  these,  whether  prejudicial  te  the  Crown  or  te  the 
vassal,  may  be  corrected  in  the  new  charter  after  a  report  by  the 
Presenter  to  the  Judge  in  Exchequer.    The  revised  draft  is  te  remain 
§  3-  with  the  Presenter  accessible  to  the  party,  who  may  also  get  a  copy. 

§  9*  When  no  objections  are  made  te  the  revisal,  the  draft  being  docqueted 

by  the  Presenter  and  agent  as  approved,  and  having  the  composition 
endorsed  upon  it  by  the  Presenter  and  Auditor  of  Exchequer,  is  to 
be  sent  by  the  former  to  Chancery,  where  it  is  to  be  received  as  a 
valid  and  sufficient  warrant  for  the  immediate  preparation  of  a  char- 
ter. If  the  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  revisal,  or  the  amount  of  the 
composition,  he  may  appeal  te  the  whole  or  one  of  the  Judges,  and 
their  judgment  repelling  the  objections,  or  authenticating  alterations 
admitted  in  consequence  of  them,  is  to  be  the  warrant  of  the  charter. 
Immediately  after  the  warrant  in  any  of  the  foregoing  shapes  is 
received  at  Chancery,  a  charter  is  to  be  prepared  in  terms  of  the 
draft,  sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  recorded,  and 
delivered  upon  payment  of  the  same  fees  as  at  present.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  read  the  forms  of  the  charters  authorized  by  the  Statute, 
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and  contained  in  a  schedule  subjoined  to  it.     The  form  of  resignation  §  17. 
is  expressly  abolished. 

When  the  applicant  desired  to  obtain  a  clause  of  novodamus,  which  Claobb  of 
was  formerly  inserted  chiefly  in  order  to  protect  against   previous  cbowh^chab-'' 
feudal  delinquencies,  it  was  necessary  to  petition  the  Crown,  and  to  ter. 
produce  a  search  of  the  records  for  forty  years,  to  show  that  the  Crown 
would  not  be  prejudiced,  and  in  this  case  the  warrant  required  the 
Sovereign's  Superscription  after  a  report  by  the  Barons.     Now,  in 
order  to  grant  of  Thovodarmis,  the  party  must  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  or  any  two  of  them,  and 
produce  such  consent  to  the  Presenter  of  Signatures,  and  the  charter 
cannot  be  sealed  without  the  Sign-manual  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the 
signatures  of  three  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty. 

[The  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  contains  provisions  for  the  granting  of  Caown  writs. 
Crown  writs  of  confirmation  and  resignation  similar  to  those  noticed  above, 
authorized  to  be  granted  by  subject  superiors. 

The  procedure  in  applying  for  writs  of  confirmation  or  resignation  is  the 
same  as  was  necessary  in  applying  for  a  Crown  charter  of  confirmation  or  re- 
signation. 

Where  the  Presenter  of  Signatures  is  satisfied  that  the  party  applying  Confirmatiox. 
would  be  entitled  to  a  charter  of  confirmation,  he  is  to  direct  a  writ  of  con-  21  &  22  Vict. 
firmation,  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  E,  to  be  written  ^'  ^  *  ^ 
on  the  deed  or  instrument  desired  to  be  confirmed.     The  writ  is  then  to  be 
signed  by  the  Presenter  of  Signatures,  and  the  amount  of  fees  exigible  in  the    * 
office  of  Presenter  of  Signatures,   and  the  duties  and  casualties  payable- 
in  Exchequer  are  to  be  marked  on  the  deed  or  instrument,  and  certified 
by  the  signatures  of  the  Presenter  of  Signatures  and  the  Auditor  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

On  payment  of  these  fees  and  duties,  the  deed  or  instrument  so  confirmed 
is  to  be  officially  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  Chancery,  who,  or  his  deputy 
or  substitute,  is  to  enter,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  entituled, 
'*  The  Register  of  Confirmations  and  Besignations,''— (1.)  The  leading  name 
or  names,  or  other  short  distinctive  description  of  the  subjects  confirmed ; 
(2.)  The  date  of  recording  the  deed  or  instrument  confirmed ;  (3.)  The 
register  in  which  it  is  recorded ;  (4.)  The  name  of  the  party  in  whose  favour 
the  writ  of  confirmation  is  granted  ;  (5.)  The  date  of  the  confirmation  ;  (6.) 
The  name  of  the  last-entered  vassal ;  (7.)  The  date  of  his  entry. 

The  deed  or  instrument  so  confirmed  is  then  to  be  delivered  to  the  party 
or  his  agent.  The  confirmation  so  granted  is  declared  to  be  as  effectual  as  a 
charter  of  confirmation,  according  to  the  previous  practice,  and  to  confirm  all 
the  prior  deeds  or  instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  investiture  of  the  party  obtaining  the  confirmation. 

Where  a  charter  is  expede,  it  is  now  competent  to  refer  to  the  tenendas  and 
reddendOj  as  contained  in  any  prior  charter  or  other  writ  recorded  in  a 
public  register;  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  76,  §  10. 
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RBsiaKATioM.         The  procednre  for  obtaining  a  writ  of  resignation  is  the  same  as  above 

21  &  22  Vict,    mentioned  in  regard  to  a  writ  of  confirmation,  with  this  exception,  that  as 

c.  7C,  §  &         ^y^Q  ^^^  QQ  which  it  is  engrossed  is  not  a  deed  recorded  in  the  register  of 

sasines,  the  second  and  third  particulars  reqnired  to  be  entered  in  the  ^  Be- 

^^  gister  of  Confirmations  and  Resignations"  are  inapplicable. 

In  a  Crown  charter  of  resignation  the  Unendas  and  reddendo  may  be 

referred  to  as  above,  and  a  precept  of  sasine  is  now  nnnecessarj. 

Writ  of  iirm-      Where,  in  the  case  of  a  relinquishment  of  snperioritj,  the  Crown  or  Prince 

nrusK  wHEKB   ^f  Scotland  is  the  over-superior,  the  writ  of  investiture  is  to  be  obtuned  in 

SUPERIOR.  the  same  way  as  a  writ  of  confirmation.     The  party  applying  for  the  writ  is 

S  24.  to  lodge  in  the  office  of  the  Presenter  of  Signatures  a  draft  of  the  proposed 

writ,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  a  Crown  charter  or  precept  is  applied  for. 

The  deed  of  relinquishment,  with  the  acceptance  and  writ  of  investiture 

thereon,  is  then  to  be  officially  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  Chanceiy,  and 

recorded  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Crown  charters  are  recorded,  and  is 

to  be  delivered  to  the  vassal  on  payment  of  the  fees  for  recording  a  charter 

in  Chancery. 

Sbalb  hot  how     By  §  32,  it  is  declared  to  be  no  longer  necessary  to  append  the  seal  appointed 

APPBKDED.        ^j  ^jjg  Treaty  of  Union,  to  be  kept  and  used  in  Scotland,  in  place  of  the 

^  ^^'  Great  Seal,  to  any  charter  from  the  Crown,  or  the  Prince's  Seal  to  any  charter 

from  His  Royal  Highness,  unless  the  receivers  of  such  charters  require  such 
seal  to  be  appended,  and  the  statement,  that  the  same  is  accordingly  ap- 
pended, is  to  be  omitted  in  future,  unless  where  the  same  is  actually 
appended.] 

The  Precept  fr(yin  Chancery, 

When  the  ancestor  of  a  Crown  vassal  has  died  publicly  infefl,  and 

without  leaving  any  warrant  for  the  entry  of  his  heir,  the  heir,  after 

being  served,  has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  infeftment,  by  procuring  a 

warrant  called  a  precept  from  Chancery,  which  is  similar  in  its  nature 

1.  Old  FORM  OF  to  a  precept  of  dare  constat  by  a  subject  superior.     The  form  used 

PRECEPT  FROM   ^gf^re  ^hc  Crowu  Chartcrs  Act  is  given  in  the  Juridical  Styles.     It 

was  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  lands  lay,  and, 

when  the  lands  lay  in  several  counties,  to  the  Sheriff  of  that  in  which 

Erek.  Insu  ii.    the  heir  intended  to  take  his  sasine.     It  proceeded  upon  a  narrative 

^'  ^'  of  the  retour  of  the  special  service,  embracing  the  description  of  the 

lands  with  a  reference  to  the  past  charter,  the  clause  of  union,  and 

the  other  heads  of  the  brief,  and  it  concluded  with  a  command  to 

give  sasine,  taking  security  for  the  retour-duties  due  to  the  Crown,  of 

which  the  amount  was  specified.      The  effect  of  this  precept  was 

expressly  limited,  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  after  the  term  next 

subsequent  to  its  date,  because  the  retour-duties  are  enlarged  by 

lapse  of  the  term.     By  an  ancient  custom  the  Sheriff  was  entitled  to 

an  ox  as  his  fee  for  the  infeftment,  called  the  sasine  ox,  which  was 

latterly  converted  into  a  sum  of  money.     But  the  vassals  of  Church 
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lands  not  exceeding  £200  Scots  were  exempt  from  payment  of  the 
sasine  ox.  The  privilege  of  the  Sheriff  to  grant  infeftment  upon  the 
precept  from  Chancery  is  abolished  by  the  Infeftment  Act,  §  6, 8  &  9  Vict 
which  provided,  that  the  precept  might  be  addressed  to  any  notary-  ^*  ^' 
public,  but  should  be  void  unless  the  sasine  be  recorded  before  the 
next  term.  Compensation  is  provided  by  this  enactment  to  the 
Sheriffs  and  Sheriff-clerks  then  existing,  as  long  as  they  shall  con- 
tinue in  office. 

The  old  mode  of  infeftment  is  continued  by  the  Crown  Charters  2.  Nbw  form. 
Act,  with  some  change  in  the  procedure  and  form.     When  the  heir  lO  &  ii  Vict. 
has  been  served  in  special,  he  is  to  lodge  with  the  Presenter  of  Sig-  ^' 
natures  the  retour  or  decree  of  the  service,  with  a  draft  of  the  precept 
which  he  desires,  prepared  by  a  Writer  to  the  Signet.     The  form  of 
the  new  precept  is  substantially  the  same  as  before,  the  heads  of  the 
brief  being  omitted,  and  the  command  directed  to  any  notary-public 
instead  of  the  Sheriff.     Along  with  the  draft,  and  a  note  praying  for 
the  precept,  the  last  charter  and  other  titles  must  be  lodged.     The 
draft  is  revised  by  the  Presenter  with  the  same  right  of  appeal  as  in  §  is. 
the  case  of  a  charter,  and  his  docquet,  or  the  judgment  of  an  Exche- 
quer Judge,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  the  Director  of  Chancery  to 
prepare  and  issue  the  precept,  which  is  valid,  provided  the  dues  and 
composition  be  paid  before  it  is  issued. 

A  very  important  change  in  the  law  is  introduced  in  the  19th  sec-  Precept  may 
tion,  which  enacts  that  a  precept  from  Chancery  may  be  granted  on  ^^^  "'  issued 
production  of  a  decree  of  general  service,  and  that  the  infeftment  op  gexeeal 
following  upon  the  precept  so  issued  shall  be  valid.     A  record  of  ®'*^^'' 
precepts  is  appointed  to  be  kept  in  Chancery,  extracts  from  which 
are  to  make  faith  in  every  case  except  improbation. 

The  convenient  mode  of  entry  by  charter  of  confirmation  and  pre- 
cept, combined  in  one  deed,  may  now  be  obtained  from  the  Crown 
under  the  21st  section  of  the  Act.^ 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  that  portion  of  the  Crown  Ehtry  of 
property  in  Scotland  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ^^^^^  o'  thb 
When  there  is  no  Pnnce,  the  vassals  of  tlie  Principality  receive  their  op  Scotland. 
entry  from  the  Sovereign,  as  King,  Prince,  and  Steward  of  Scotland, 
and  the  signature  formerly,  and  consequently  the  draft  charter  now, 
must  be  framed  throughout  as  granted  by  the  Sovereign  in  that  cha- 
racter.    When  the  Prince  is  under  age,  the  charter  is  granted  by  the 
Sovereign  as  his  administrator-in-law.     Formerly,  when  the  Princi- 
pality was  separate,  the  Barons  held  a  separate  commission  from  the 
Prince  to  manage  his  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  receive  resignations, 
and  grant  new  infeftments.    The  signatures  passed  in  Exchequer  as 
in  Crown  grants.     The  precept  was  sealed  with  the  Prince's  Signet  in 

•  Under  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  §  11,  precepts  from  Chancery  and  writs  of  dare  amfat 
now  operate  confirmation  of  all  the  deeds  necessary  to  be  confirmed. 
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Entst  or  Exchequer,  and  formed  a  warrant  to  Chanceiy  for  writing  the  charter 
PuriiciPALiTT'"  which  passed  the  Qreat  Seal  in  Exchequer.  The  signature  was  re- 
op  ScoTLAXD—  corded  in  Exchequer,  and  the  charter  in  Cfhanceiy,  but  in  separate 
^'^  books  from  those  of  the  Crown  vassals.     The  procedure  prescribed  bj 

the  Crown  Charters  Act  expressly  applies  to  lands  held  of  the  Prince, 
as  well  as  of  the  Crown  ;  and  a  note  in  the  schedule  directs  the  ne- 
cessary alterations  when  there  is  a  Prince,  the  charter  being  then  in 
name  of  the  Prince,  or  of  His  Majesty  as  his  administrator-in-Iaw ; 
and  it  is  provided  by  §  34,  that  the  Prince  may  appoint  his  own 
Presenter,  and  a  grant  of  novodamus  can  only  be  issued  upon  the 
Sign-manual  of  the  Prince  when  he  is  of  full  age. 

By  the  former  practice  all  Crown  grants  were  in  Latin.     Charters, 
{  25.  precepts  from  Chancery,  and  sasines  are  now  appointed  to  be  in 

English. 

Conditions  irritant  and  resolutive  of  entails,  as  well  as  burdens  in 
22  26,  27.         other  titles,  may  now  be  preserved  in  effect,  when  already  insert^  in 
the  records,  by  reference  to  such  insertion. 

Supra,  p.  806.  [The  short  form  of  precept  of  clare  constat  mentioned  above  is  now  appli- 
cable to  the  entry  of  heirs  with  the  Crown.  The  heir  may  require  the  Crown 
to  grant  snch  writ,  provided  (1.)  that  he  shall,  if  required,  produce  a  charter 
or  other  writ,  showing  the  tcMndas  and  reddendo  of  the  lands  in  which  his 
ancestor  died  vest ;  (2.)  that  he  shall  pay  or  teuiler  snch  duties  and  casu- 
alties as  the  Crown  may  be  entitled  to  demand ;  and  (3.)  that  he  shall  pro- 
dace  a  decree  of  general  or  special  service  establishing  his  right  to  succeed 
to  the  lands. 

The  mode  of  applying  for  a  writ  is  the  same  as  when  a  precept  from  Chan- 
cery was  formerly  applied  for.  Writs  are  to  be  recorded  as  precepts  formerly 
were.  Precepts  and  writs  are  now  to  operate  confirmation  of  the  whole 
deeds  and  instraments  necessary  to  be  confirmed.] 

Terms  oir  ^^  vassals  of  the  Crown  and  Prince  are  allowed  to  enter  in  some 

WHICH  Crow5   respects  upon  different  terms  from  those  of  other  superiora.     If  an 

vabsaijb  ark 

KNTBRBD.  hoir  outors  by  decree  of  service  and  precept  from  Chancery,  he  is 

Erek.  Init.  ii.  charged  with  the  whole  non-entry  duties,  consisting  of  the  new  extent 
or  valued  rent,  since  his  ancestor's  death,  and  also  with  the  relief. 
When  a  disponee  enters  he  is  charged  with  ten  merks,  provided  he  is 
the  heir  of  the  investiture.  If  he  be  a  singular  successor,  the  com- 
position is  one-sixth  of  the  valued  rent  as  instructed  by  the  valua- 
tion-books in  Exchequer,  or  by  the  certificate  of  two  commissioners 
of  supply  and  the  collector  of  cess  of  the  county.  When  the  parties 
entering  are  heirs-portioners,  the  eldest  pays  as  an  heir  for  her  share, 
and  the  others  are  charged  as  singular  successors.  Where  the  right 
is  redeemable,  as  in  a  charter  of  adjudication,  the  party  has  the 
option  to  compound  either  by  the  valued  rent  or  by  a  percentage  on 
the  principal  sum.     The  composition,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  fixed 
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by  the  Presenter  and  the  Auditor  of  Exchequer^  and  it  is  appointed 
to  be  paid  to  the  Presenter's  clerk,  and  by  him  to  the  Director  of 
Chancery.  The  vassals  in  lands  formerly  held  of  Bishops  are  en- 
titled, by  Statutes  1690,  cap.  32,  and  1698,  cap.  11,  whether  they  be 
heirs  or  singular  successors,  to  get  their  charters  without  payment  of 
composition  when  the  valued  rent  is  under  £100. 

When  a  competition  arose  between  two  Crown  vassals,  no  preference  Comphtitioh 
was  given  in  respect  of  priority  in  passing  the  signature,  for  that  was  ^f^n^^** 
an  incomplete  right,  and  such  priority  could  only  be  founded  upon 
with  effect,  when  a  contending  party  had  acted  with  undue  precipita- 
tion in  urging  through  his  charter ;  Miln  v.  Powfoulis,  6th  December  M.  3028. 
1 768.     The  rule  of  preference  was  the  priority  of  sealing,  because  the 
seal  first  perfects  the  confirmation.     The  date  of  sealing,  therefore, 
determines  the  priority  of  the  charter,  and,  by  Statute  1568,  cap.  56, 
the  first  right  confirmed  is  preferable ;  Lord  CardrossY.  Van  Sommer-  M.  1337. 
dyke,  etc.,  March  1862.     By  the  Act  1661,  cap.  62,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent undue  preferences  by  adjudication,  it  was  enacted,  that  all 
comprisings  within  year  and  day  of  that  which  was  first  made  effec- 
tual, should  rank  pari  passu.    In  order  to  fix  this  rule  more  clearly, 
it  was  enacted  by  the  Act  54  Geo.  iii.  cap.  137,  §11,  that  the  pre- 
senting a  signature  in  Exchequer,  when  the  holding  is  of  the  Crown, 
and  recording  an  abstract  of  the  signature  in  the  register  of  abbre- 
viates of  adjudication,  should  be  held  the  proper  diligence  to  make 
an  adjudication  effectual.    The  continuance  of  this  rule  is  provided 
for  in  the  recent  Statute,  which  enacts,  that  lodging  the  draft  charter  lo  &  ii  Viot. 
and  note  shall  be  equivalent  to  presenting  a  signature  in  Exchequer,  <^-  ^^»  §  ^3. 
and  that  recording  a  copy  of  the  note  and  an  abstract  of  the  draft 
charter  shall  be  equivalent  to  recording  the  abstract  of  the  signature.* 

Formerly  charters  could  only  be  expede  during  certain  periods  of 
the  year  called  Terms  in  Exchequer.    The  public  convenience  has 
been  studied  in  the  new  arrangements,  which  provide,  "  that  a  charter  §  lo. 
"  may  be  applied  for,  revised,  prepared,  and  delivered,  at  any  period 
"  of  the  year,  although  it  may  not  be  term  time  in  Exchequer." 


BuBGAQE  Holding. 

The  constitution  and  various  modes  of  transmission  of  subjects 
held  by  the  burgage  tenure  are  peculiar  in  their  forms,  and  it  will, 

•  The  Act  54  Geo.  in.  c.  137,  having  heen  repealed,  the  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  91,  §  6, 
enacti  "  that  the  lodging  of  a  Draft  Charter  and  Note  in  the  office  of  the  Presenter  of  Sig- 
"  natures  in  terms  of  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  51,  when  the  holding  is  of  the  Crown,  or  the  ezecut> 
*'  ing  a  charge  of  homing  against  superiors,  when  the  holding  is  of  a  suhject,  and  recording 
"  a  copy  of  snch  note  and  an  abstract  of  such  Draft  Charter  or  such  charge,  in  the  Register 
"  of  Abbreviates  of  Acyudicatious/'  shall  be  held  the  proper  diligence  necessary  to  make 
an  adjudication  effectual. 
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Stair,  ii.  3.  38. 

BuitOAOK  FRO- 

pribtors  are 
Crowh  vas- 
sals. 

1567,  c.  27. 


1 1  S.  676. 


M.  15079. 


M.  6804. 


therefore,  be  convenieDt  to  examine  them  separately,  and  in  one 
view. 

Bui^age  is  the  tenure  by  whicli  Royal  burghs  hold  their  bouses 
and  lands  of  the  Sovereign.  In  a  few  instances  the  holding  is  of  a 
subject  superior,  the  burgh  having  been  a  burgh  of  barony  or  of  royalty 
before  being  erected  into  a  Royal  burgh.  Even  in  these  cases,  liow- 
ever,  the  liberties  and  privileges  are  holden  of  the  Crown. 

Constitution  of  Royal  burgh, — ^The  first  constitution  of  a  Royal 
burgh  is  by  charter  of  erection  from  the  Crown,  by  which  the  subjects 
and  privileges  are  bestowed.  This  charter  is  effectual  without  sasine, 
because  at  the  erection  there  is  no  person  yet  in  being  who  can 
receive  infeftmcnt ;  Aytovn  v.  Magistrates  of  Kirkcaldy,  4th  June 
1833 ;  and  this  right  needs  no  renewal,  the  vassal  being  a  community, 
which  never  dies.  The  feudal  character  of  the  burgage  tenure  is 
held  by  Craig  to  be  ward-holding  with  the  community  for  vassal, 
and,  in  the  charter  of  the  burgh  of  Inverkeithing,  the  reddendo  is 
servitium  solitum  et  consuetum,  which  the  law  interprets  to  be  mili- 
tary service.  Accordingly,  the  services  of  watching  and  warding  are 
held  to  be  inherent  in  this  tenure,  and  due  within  burgh,  whether 
stipulated  or  not. 

As  the  charter  does  not  require  to  be  renewed,  so  the  holding  is 
not  subject  to  casualties,  the  vassal  never  being  in  minority,  nor 
marrying,  nor  dying. 

Tlie  individual  proprietors  to  whom  the  burgage  property  is  con- 
veyed by  the  magistrates  are  vassals  holding  immediately  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  bailies  of  the  burgh  are  the  Crown's  bailies  for  giving 
infeftment,  under  the  Statute  1567,  cap.  27.  The  magistrates  may 
also  themselves  acquire  for  the  community  by  prescriptive  possession 
subjects  of  which  they  have  granted  repeated  investitures  in  favour 
of  a  party  who  had  no  possession  ;  Aytoun,  already  referred  to.  From 
the  character  of  burgh  proprietors  as  Crown  vassals  it  follows,  that, 
if  the  burgh  should  be  suppressed,  they  continue  to  hold  of  the  Crown, 
although  the  burgage  tenure  ceases  ;  Urquhart  v.  Chines,  17th  Jan- 
uary 1758.  But,  while  the  burgh  subsists,  entry  by  the  Crown  in 
lands  held  burgage  is  incompetent,  and  a  posterior  right  granted  by 
the  magistrates  was  preferred  in  Countess  of  Kincardine  y.  Earl  of 
Mar,  February  1 686. 

Transmission  of  burgage  subjects. — This  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
intervention  of  the  superior  through  the  magistrates  as  the  Crown's 
bailies,  a  precept  of  sasine  by  a  party  infeft  in  burgh  lands  being 
inept.  Resignation  is,  therefore,  the  only  mode  of  entering  a  singalar 
successor,  and  there  is  no  room  for  confirmation  in  burgage  subjects. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  proper  symbols  of  resignation  as  fixed 
by  Act  of  Sederunt,  1 1  th  February  1 708,  and  subsequent  decisions 
in  conformity  with  it,  whereby  the  use  of  any  symbol  but  staflT  and 
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baton  was  prohibited  under  sanction  of  nullity.     But  this  is  now  of 
importance  only  in  titles  anterior  to  the  recent  Burgage  Tenure  10  &  ii  Vict. 
Statute.  ""'  ^^' 

We  shall  now  examine  the  form  of  transmission,  1.  inter  vivos,  and 
2.  to  heirs. 

1.  A  precedent  of  the  disposition  formerly  in  use  will  be  found  in  the  i.  Transmis- 
Style-book,  vol  i.  p.  604,  3d  edition.     It  contained  these  clauses :—  "«»  ^'  "*"««- 
(1.)  The  narrative,  containing  the  consideration.     2.  The  dispositive,  inter  vivos. 
including  the  description  of  the  subjects,  the  operative  words  being  (a.)  Cokvey- 
the  same  as  in  a  disposition  of  feudal  subjects.     (3.)  The  obligation  larBuwEc^"*' 
to  infeft,  to  be  holden  of  Her  Majesty  in  free  burgage  for  service  of  under  the  old 
burgh  used  and  wont     (4.)  Procuratory  of  resignation,  empowering  ^^^^ 
procurators  to  compear  before  the  Lord  Provost,  or  one  of  the  bailies, 
and  resign  the  lands  into  their  hands,  as  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty, 
immediate  lawful  superior  thereof,  in  favour  and  for  new  infeftment 
to  be  granted  to  the  disponee.     (5.)  The  clause  of  warrandice.     (6.) 
The  clause  of  relief  of  public  burdens.     (7.)  The  assignation  to  rents 
and  writs.     (8.)  The  clause  of  deliveiy  of  writs.     (9.)  The  clause  of 
registration.     (10.)  The  testing  clause. 

The  title  of  the  disponee  was  completed  by  resignation  by  staff  and  Complotion  op 
baton  in  terms  of  the  procuratory  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  upon  Ti-n^BYBinKh' 
the  ground  of  the  subjects,  and  delivery  of  sasine  by  the  magistrate  nation. 
to  the  disponee  by  the  symbols  of  earth  and  stone,  and  hasp  and 
staple.   These  acts  were  embodied  in  one  instrument  under  the  hands  Town-clebk 
of  the  town-clerk,  as  possessing,  by  the  Act  1567,  cap.  27,  the  exclu-  notary  public. 
sive  privilege  of  acting  as  notary  in  burgage  subjects,  under  the  pain 
of  nullity.     This  rule  was  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  Dawson  and 
Mitchell  V.  Magistrates  of  Glasgow,  14th  November  1827,  affirmed  6  8.19; 
31  St  March  1830.     When  the  town-clerk  is  himself  to  be  infeft,  the  i^fgh  ^' 
Court  has  granted  warrant  to  the  Sheriff-clerk  of  the  county  to  act  as 
town-clerk  pro  hac  vice  in  expeding  the  infeftment ;  Duff  v.  Magis-  2  S.  177. 
trates  of  Elgin,  16th  January  1823.     This  privilege  of  passing  infeft- 
ments  within  burgh  is  peculiar  to  clerks  of  Royal  Burghs,  and  the 
clerk  of  a  burgh  of  regality  cannot  acquire  a  similar  privilege  by  cus- 
tom ;  Magistrates- of  Edinburgh  v.  Howat,  2d  February  1814.     But  F.  C. 
Lord  Qlenlbb  here  took  a  distinction  between  burghs  of  regality 
having  the  privilege  of  entering  by  hasp  and  staple  (in  which  he 
thought  the  privilege  might  be  acquired),  and  those  in  which  the 
holding  is  feudal. 

The  personal  right  of  a  disponee  of  burgage  subjects  maybe  trans-  Confetakceop 
mitted  to  any  number  of  successive  acquirers  by  disposition  and  J^^aqb^"^ 
assignation,  the  procuratory  of  the  party  last  entered  remaining  the  propbrtt. 
effectual  warrant,  which  is,  accordingly,  produced,  when  infeftment 
is  ultimately  taken,  along  with  the  successive  writs  by  which  the 
party  infeft  obtained  right  to  it. 
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M.  6892. 
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23. 

Inst.  ii.  3.  41. 


10  P.  199. 

Rrqistratiok 
ok  buroaok 

BAAINI 


1681,  c.  11. 


10  Goo.  IV. 
c.  19. 


Wlien  there  are  no  magistrates  or  town-clerk,  a  sasine  given  by  the 
Sheriff-clerk  was  sustained  in  Thomson  v.  M*Kitrick,  2l8t  Jalj  1666 ; 
and  sasine  given  in  1653,  during  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  then 
Provost  and  a  common  notary,  was  sustained  in  respect  of  the  times  ; 
Thomson  v.  M'Kitrick,  June  1662.  When  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was 
without  magistrates  in  1 745,  and  there  were,  therefore,  no  bailies  to 
receive  resignation  or  give  sasine,  the  Court  appointed  certain  bailies 
for  that  special  purpose,  until  a  new  magistracy  should  be  established 
in  due  course  of  law.  This  Mr.  Erskine  thinks  a  better  expedient 
than  to  have  sasine  given  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  ex  necessitate. 
The  usual  course  is  the  appointment  of  managers  by  the  Court  of 
Session,  until  the  corporate  rights  are  restored,  with  special  powers  to 
receive  resignations  and  grant  infeftment ;  Philp,  18th  January  1832. 

With  regard  to  registration,  burgage  sasines  are  excepted  from  the 
Act  1617,  cap.  16,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  town-clerks 
having  been  tolerably  regular  in  booking  the  sasines  in  their  protocols 
This  exactness  having  sometimes  failed,  however,  the  Act  1681,  cap. 
11,  was  passed,  in  terms  of  an  Act  of  Sederunt  immediately  prior  in 
date,  establishing  burgh  registers  of  sasines,  and  requiring  sasines, 
reversions,  etc.,  to  be  registered  within  sixty  days  under  pain  of 
nullity.  An  irregularity  having  crept  in,  consisting  in  the  insertion 
of  the  docquet  in  the  register  in  an  abbreviated  form,  the  Act  10  Greo. 
IV.  cap.  1.9,  was  passed,  sustaining  the  validity  of  instruments  thus 
imperfectly  registered  previous  to  its  date,  but  requiring  for  the  future 
that  the  notarial  docquet  should  be  introduced  at  length,  otherwise 
the  document  to  be  null. 


(6.)  CoHVET-  The  forms  which  have  been  substituted  in  place  of  those  described 
AGB^bUBj^^TO  ^^^  contained  in  the  Act  10  &  11  Vict  cap.  49,  an  Act  t^  facilitate 
UNDER  NEW       i\yQ  trausferenco  of  lands  held  on  burgfage  tenure.     The  Statute  is 

FORMS.  ....  P 

permissive  in  its  form,  and  allows  dispositions  and  other  conveyances 

10  &  1 1  Vict,  to  be  in  the  abbreviated  terms  contained  in  the  schedule.  It  is  unne- 
Clauses  OF  DT8-  cessary  minutely  to  examine  the  clauses  of  the  new  fomu  They  are 
POSITION.  in  every  respect  similar,  miUatis  mutandis,  to  those  which  we  have 

examined  minutelv  in  the  Lands  Transference  Act.  The  effect  of  the 
clauses  is  fixed  by  §  2,  which  gives  to  the  obligation  to  infeft  and 
clause  of  resignation  the  same  peculiar  effect  as  in  the  previous  form. 
The  assignation  of  rents  here  has  the  same  effect  as  in  the  other 
Statute,  giving  right  to  the  rents  falling  due  after  the  term  of  entry 
specified  in  the  dispositive  clausa  In  like  manner  the  clause  of 
warrandice,  if  not  qualified,  is  to  imply  absolute  warrandice  of  tlie 
subjects  and  of  the  writs,  and  personal  warrandice  of  the  rents.  The 
od  and  4th  sections  provide  for  giving  effect  to  the  conditions  of 
entails  and  real  burdens  and  conditions  in  other  rights,  by  reference, 
where  these  have  already  entered  the  register. 
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In  order  to  obtain  infeftment  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  appear  §  *^'  ^ii^^^vn- 
before  a  magistrate,  or  go  to  the  subjects  or  to  tlie  Council-chamber,  ^bw  fobm. 
or  to  use  any  symbol ;  but  resignation  may  be  made,  and  infeftment 
obtained,  by  presenting  the  warrants  to  the  Town-clerk,  being  a 
notary-public  ;  and  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  instrument  similar  to 
that  in  feudal  subjects  is  substituted.     In  a  note  to  the  schedule  con- 
taining the  form  of  this  instrument,  it  is  directed,  that  the  witnesses 
shall  sign  on  the  last  page  only,  thus  removing,  in  regard  to  burgage 
sasines,  an  ambiguity  connected  with  other  sasines  from  the  terms  of 
the  Infeftment  Act.     The  instrument  is  to  be  recorded  as  formerly, 
the  date  marked  by  the  keeper  of  the  record  being  the  date  of  the  §  ^^ 
instrument,  which  is  effectual  if  registered  at  any  time  during  the  §  7. 
party's  life. 

[The  provisions  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1858,  do  not  apply  to  the  titles 
of  lands  held  by  burgage  tennre.  The  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1860,  however, 
contains  provisions  relating  to  burgage  tenure,  which  are  similar,  mutatts 
mutandis^  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1858,  and  which  have  already  been 
noticed  in  detail.  By  §  3  of  the  Act  of  1860,  conveyances  may  be  recorded 
with  warrant  of  registration  in  the  burgh  registers  of  sasines;  by  §  4,  a 
notarial  instrument  may  be  ezpede  where  it  is  not  wished  to  record  the 
whole  deed  ;  §  5  provides  for  the  partial  registration  of  conveyances  in  virtue 
of  a  clause  of  direction ;  by  §  6  it  is  provided,  that  it  shall  be  no  longer 
necessary  to  insert  in  conveyances  a  clause  of  obligation  to  infefb  or  procu- 
ratory  of  resignation  ;  §  14  provides,  that  nothing  contained  in  the  Act  shall 
prevent  the  completion  of  rights  to  lands  by  the  methods  previously  in  nse. 

By  §  21  it  is  enacted,  that  no  town-clerk  appointed  subsequent  to  8th 
March  1860,  shall  have  any  exclasive  privilege  of  preparing  or  expeding 
any  conveyance,  instrument,  or  other  writ  applicable  to  land  ;  but  that  town- 
clerks  who  were  in  office  at  that  date  shall,  for  recording  a  deed  in  the  burgh 
register,  be  entitled  to  the  fees  which  would  have  been  exigible  for  expeding 
an  instrument  of  resignation  and  sasine,  provided  that,  in  estimating  such 
fees,  the  instruments  rendered  unnecessary  are  not  to  be  computed  as  of 
greater  length  than  the  deed  actually  recorded. 

By  §  26  it  is  declared,  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  town-clerk  to 
ezpede  and  record,  and  for  the  keeper  of  any  burgh  register  to  record  any 
instrument,  conveyance,  or  other  writ  in  which  such  town -clerk  or  keeper 
may  be  personally  interested,  either  individually  or  as  a  trustee,  or  otherwise.] 


BION  OF  BUKU> 
AQE  SUBJECTS 


2.  The  mode  of  entering  heirs  in  burgage  subjects  is  not  affected  2.  Trakhmis 
by  the  Burgage  Tenure  Act.  The  form  is  peculiar,  and  constitutes 
another  exception  to  the  principle  of  heirs  entering  by  judicial  sen-  to  hkibs. 
tence.  The  bailies  of  all  royal  burghs,  and  of  several  burghs  of 
regality,  have  acquired  by  immemorial  usage  the  right  to  cognosce 
and  enter  heirs  in  burgage  tenements  wixhout  service  by  inquest  or 
otherwise.    Evidence  is  adduced  to  the  bailie  and  town-clerk  of  the 
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claimant's  propinquity  to  the  person  last  infeft,  whose  sasine  is  pro- 
duced, whereupon  the  bailie  declares  him  heir,  and,  according  to 
the  ancient  form,  ordains  him  to  take  hold  of  hasp  and  staple  of  the 
door,  symbols  appropriate  to  burgage  tenements,  and  to  enter  the 
house,  and  bolt  the  door.  The  heir,  after  he  came  out,  took  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  as  notary. 
iHVTRuiiBifT  OP  This  procedure  is  set  forth  in  a  notarial  instrument  of  cognition 
cooNiTioH  ABD  ^j^^j  gasinc,  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  procurator  for  the  claimant 

with  witnesses  before  one  of  the  bailies  upon  the  ground  of  the 

subjects,  production  and  publication  of  the  last  sasine,  proof  of  the 

propinquity  by  the  subscribing  witnesses,  and  then  that  the  bailie 

did  cognosce  and  enter  the  claimant  as  nearest  and  lawful  heir,  and 

gave  delivery  by  hasp  and  staple  and  with  earth  and  stone.     This 

instrument  is  complete  evidence  in  itself  both  of  the  propinquity  and 

8  &  9  Vict.       of  the  entry.     By  the  Infeftment  Act,  the  form  of  this  instrument 

'  ^  '         continues  the  same  as  at  present,  excepting  that  the  docquet  of  the 

Town-clerk  as  notary  is  dispensed  with,  if  the  instrument  be  attested 

by  him  and  the  witnesses ;  and  the  delivery  of  symbols  may  either 

take  place,  as  before,  upon  the  ground  of  the  subjects,  or  within  the 

Council-chamber  of  the  burgh  by  delivery  of  a  pen. 

10  &  11  Vict.        Service  and  entry  mo7*tf  burgi  are  expressly  exempted  from  the 

c.  47,  §  26.       operation  of  the  Service  of  Heirs  Act. 

No  ooMPOfli-  There  is  no  composition  payable  here,  for  the  bailie  is  commis- 
okII^^ye'''''  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ot  superior ;  Hay  v.  Bailiea  of  Aberdeen,  22d  July  1634. 
TITLE  iM.  Entry  by  cognition  and  sasine  has  the  same  effect  as  by  precept  of 

dare  constat,  the  heir  not  being  thereby  subjected  in  a  universal 
M.  15031.         passive  title  ;  BUmrit  v.  Nicolson,  26th  February  1783.     It  appears  to 

be  competent  for  the  bailies  to  enter  the  heirs  of  burgesses  by  pre- 
1  Br. Supp. 482.  cept  of  dare  constat;  Lockhart  v.  Kennedy,  July  1662.     But  this 

mode  of  entry  is  not  observed  in  practice. 
Ektrt  bt  bpb-       It  was  formerly  competent,  and  it  was  the  practice  in  some  buighs, 
BETOBiTiiAGL  ^^  enter  heirs  in  burgage  subjects  by  special  service,  which  proceeded 
TRATEs.  before  the  bailie,  by  whose  authority  it  was  completed ;  and  here 

the  service  did  not  require  to  be  retoured  to  Chanceiy,  being  in  itself 
the  sentence  of  a  judge,  an  extract  of  which  was  sufficient  warrant 
for  infeftment.     Special  service  was  also  competent  before  the  magis- 
trate upon  a  brief  from  Chancery,  in  which  case  it  required  to  be 
retoured.     The  latter  of  these  forms  appears  to  be  now  abolished  by 
10  A  11  Vict,    the  Service  of  Heirs  Act,  which  renders  it  incompetent  to  serve  by 
virtue  of  a  brief  from  Chancery,  or  otherwise  than  according  to  its 
own  provisions. 
CoGMiTioH  PER.      The  saffio  care  must  be  taken  in  burgage  entries,  as  in  others,  that 
op^LASTEN™  *^^  P^r^y  is  described  in  his  proper  character,  and  that  he  has  right 
TERED  VA88AL.  to  tho  warntnt  upon  which  he  claims  and  obtains  infeftment.    The 
cognition  and  sasine,  like  the  precept  of  dare  constat,  or  precept  from 
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Chancerj,  is  effectual  only  to  the  heir  of   the  last-entered  vassal 
claiming  as  heir,  and  not  as  in  right  of  any  warrant.     When  the  Geheral  bbb- 
claimant,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  a  burgage  subject,  not  as  heir  of  the  ^^^"  nece». 

^  O    O  ./  '  BABY,  WHERE 

vassal  last  infeft,  but  as  having  right  to  an  unexecuted  procuratory  in  entry  claiiied 
favour  of  a  party  deceased,  the  right  to  the  procuratory  must  be  Jf^^BcoTEir 
taken  up  by  general  service ;  Creditors  of  Cuming  v.  Maconochie,  4th  warrant. 
December  i  783.  M.uie. 

[By  §  7  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1860,  it  is  made  competent  for  the  heir 
of  any  person  who  died  vested  in  burgage  subjects  to  obtain  from  the  magis- 
trates a  writ  of  clare  constat  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  Act ;  or  he  may 
obtain  decree  of  special  service  by  the  Sheriff  of  Chancery,  or  by  the  Sheriff 
of  the  county  within  which  the  burgh  is  situated,  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects  as  if  the  lands  were  not  held  burgage.  The  investiture  is  completed 
by  recording  the  writ  or  decree,  with  a  warrant  of  registration,  in  the  register 
of  sasines.] 

The  feudal  forms  of  transmission  must  also  be  attended  to,  in  so 
far  as  required  by  the  particular  nature  of  the  burgage  tenure ;  and, 
if  the  right  is  conferred  by  a  procuratory  of  resignation,  the  infeft-  M.  14120. 
ment  is  void,  if  it  do  not  bear  that  resignation  took  place  ;  Houston 
V.  Houston,  4th  February  1784.  Here,  there  was  a  disposition  by  the 
ancestor  in  favour  of  himself  in  liferent,  and  of  the  heirs  of  his  body 
in  fee,  whom  failing,  in  favour  of  John  Houston.  There  being  no 
heirs,  John  took  infeftment  on  the  disposition  more  burgi,  but  the  in- 
strument did  not  bear  that  the  bailies  had  cognosced  and  served  him 
as  heir  of  provision,  or  that,  in  virtue  of  the  procuratory,  the  subjects 
had  been  resigned  in  their  hands.     The  title  was  reduced.  Burgage  pro- 

Burgage  property  being  exempt  from  terce,*  on  the  ground,  it  is  sup-  ^^**^^  kjcbmit 
posed,  of  its  being  the  heir's  residence,  and  incapable  of  division,  a 
wife,  therefore,  will  get  no  benefit  from  subjects  belonging  to  her  de- 
ceased husband  within  burgh,  unless  there  bo  a  special  conveyance  in 
her  favour — a  rule  which  requires  attention  in  marriage  contracts  and 
other  family  settlements.  The  rule,  however,  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  holding,  and  not  upon  the  local  situation  of  the  property; 
and  lands  held  feu  of  magistrates  or  others  are  subject  to  terce, 
although  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  burgh. 

Provisions  as  to  general  and  special  charges,  and  actions  of  consti- 
tution and  adjudication,  are  made  in  regard  to  burgage  subjects,  of 
the  same  nature  as  in  the  Lands  Transference  Act 

The  power  to  feu  burgage  lands  appears  to  have  been  recognised 
at  an  early  period,  being  referred  to  in  the  Leges  Btirgorum,  §  95. 

BURGAOB  KUB- 


JECT8  KOW 


*  The  twelfth  section  of  the  CuDJugal  Rights  Acts  provides,  that  the  widow  of  any  per- 
son dying  iofefl  in  burgage  subjects  shall  be  entitled  to  terce  therefrom,  and  the  proceed-  ,^^^^f.^, 
ings  aa  to  service  and  kenning  are  to  be  the  same  as  regards  subjects  from  which  terce  24  &  25  Vict, 
might  previously  be  claimed.  c*  B6,  §  12. 
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PowBB  TO  PSD  A  base  infeftmcnt  in  security  of  annual  rent,  recorded  in  the  bui^h 

M*689rt^*"    books,  was  sustained  in  the  case  of  Bennet  v.  Sdanders^  5th  July 

1711 ;  and  under  the  authority  of  that  decision,  a  practice  arose  of 
granting  heritable  bonds  with  precepts  for  infeftment  in  burgage  sub- 
jects. There  is  no  doubt  now,  although  it  was  a  question  much 
agitated  until  a  recent  period,  that  the  magistrates  can  grant  feu- 
rights  of  land  belonging  to  the  burgh,  to  be  holden  of  themselves. 

M.  2622.  This  was  first  decided  in  the  case  of  Dean  ▼.  Magistrates  of  Irvine^ 
4th  July  1752.    They  cannot,  however,  feu  without  an  act  of  Council, 

6  S.  dd5.         and  an  adequate  consideration  ;  Magistrates  of  Selkirk  v.  Clapperton, 

11th  June  1828  ;  and  the  disposal  of  the  heritable  property  of  the 
burgh  by  feu,  alienation,  or  tack,  can  now  only  be  made  by  public 
roup  after  twenty  days'  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  and  by  notices 
affixed  in  public  places  ;  3  Oeo.  it.  cap.  91,  §  5.  It  was  doubted, 
until  lately,  whether  the  magistrates  have  power  to  convey  otherwise 
than  by  feu-holding ;   and  the  question  was  raised  in  the  case  of 

8  8. 19.  Dawson  Jk  Mitchell  v.  Magistraies  of  Olasgow,  14th  November  1827, 

where  the  tenure  was  in  these  terms : — *'  To  be  holden  in  free  buigage 
"  for  service  of  burgh  used  and  wont,  and  for  payment  to  the  magis- 
"  trates  of  £20  Scots  yearly  of  feu-duty."  This,  however,  was 
decided  to  be  a  burgage  holding,  and  the  decision  was  affirmed,  Slst 
4  Wil.  &  81k  March  1830.  The  point  occurred  again  in  another  case,  where  magis- 
^^'  trates  conveyed  to  be  holden  of  the  King  in  burgage  for  performance 

of  burghal  services,  and  also  to  be  holden  of  themselves  in  feu-farm 
for  payment  of  a  stipulated  feu-duty.  There  was  a  buigage  procura- 
tory,  and  no  precept  of  sasine,  and  a  burgage  title  was  expede.  The 
magistrates  having  sued  for  composition  upon  an  entry,  the  demand 
being  placed  upon  the  footing  of  its  being  a  feu-holding,  they  were 
held  to  have  no  title  to  maintain  that  action,  the  holding  being  burg- 
age, and  vassalage  to  two  superiors  at  the  same  time  incompetent ; 

9  8. 225.  Magistrates  of  Perth  v.  Stewart,  18th  December  1830.     At  a  future 

stage  of  the  case,  while  the  Court  held  the  defender  to  be  personally 
bound  by  the  stipulations  of  feu-duty  and  composition,  they  refused 
13  8. 1100.       to  declare  them  real  burdens ;  11th  July  1835. 

It  thus  appears  clear,  that  feu-duties  cannot  be  properly  stipulated 
in  a  burgage  holding,  with  which  they  are  inconsistent ;  but  ground 
rents  may  be  effectually  stipulated  for,  and  in  that  case  they  ought 
to  be  protected  by  a  conventional  irritancy  of  the  subject  in  the  event 
of  the  ground  rent  being  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Act  1597,  cap.  246,  authorizing  irritancy  o6  non  «rftf- 
tum  canonem,  would  apply,  since  it  refers  expressly  to  vassals  by 
feu-farm. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that,  when  the  hold- 
ing is  not   burgage,  registration  in  the  burgh  record  is  inept     It 
Supra,  p.  684.  is  Unnecessary  again  to  cite  the  cases  of  Davie  v.  Denny,  Dixon^ 
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V.  Lawther^  and  Lord  Fife's  Trustees  v.  Magistrates  of  Aberdeeti, 
y>y  which  this  rule  was  introduced,  departed  from,  and  again  esta- 
blished. 

It  is  only  the  lands  contained  in  the  charter  of  erection  of  the  burgh, 
tHat  hold  or  can  be  holden  burgage.  If  the  corporation  purchase 
otlier  lands,  of  which  the  tenure  is  not  burgage,  in  these  it  becomes 
a.  vassal  like  any  other  purchaser,  and  its  title  will  be  regulated  by 
the  same  principles. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

BIGHTS  LIMITINQ  THE  RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY — REDEEMABLE  BIGHTS  — 

LIFERENTS — LEASES — SERVITUDES. 

Our  inquiries  hitherto  have  related  to  the  mode  of  constituting 
transmitting,  and  extinguishing  the  radical  title  to  heritable  rights. 
We  are  now  to  attend  to  the  instruments  used  in  creating  burdens  or 
limitations  upon  the  radical  right,  or  by  which  the  use  of  the  subject 
may  by  contract  be  conferred  upon  another. 

I.  Bights  in  security. 


o» 


The  burden 

MUST  BE  ttPB- 
CIFIC. 


M.  14127 ; 
2  KoB8,  L.  C. 
&18. 


These  are  used  for  the  most  part  to  make  the  right  of  property 
available  as  a  security  for  money  ;  and  we  are  first  to  notice  as  a 
principle  common  to  all  such  securities,  whatever  form  they  may 
assume,  that  the  extent  of  the  burden,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor, 
must  both  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument,  the  rule  being 
imperative  and  without  exception,  that  no  permanent  unknown  in- 
cumbrance can  be  created  on  land,  because  the  purchaser  must  have 
the  means  of  discovering  the  creditors  in  burdens  affecting  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  amount  of  their  claims ;  Steins  Creditors  v.  Newiiham, 
Everett,  &  Co,^  Ist  February  1793,  affirmed  on  appeal  Every  instru- 
ment, therefore,  by  which  an  heritable  security  is  created^  must  bear 
the  name  of  the  creditor,  and  the  amount  of  the  debt 


1.  The  Real  Burden, 

In  the  real  burden  we  have  the  most  simple  form  of  an  heritable 
security. 

Constitution  of  real  burden. — It  is  constituted  by  the  act  of  the 
proprietor,  declaring  the  lands  affected  by  the  burden  of  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  specified  to  a  creditor  named,  or  by  the  bur- 
den of  whatever  liability  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
tract. The  principles  upon  which  real  burdens  receive  effect,  are 
Btair,  iv.  35. 24,  Contained  in  Stair  and  in  Bankton.  These  passages  relate  to 
andii.  3. 64.     debita  fundi  et  onera  reaiia,  and  show  that  reserved  burdens,  in 

Bank.,  n.  6. 25.  •'  '  i  .  a 

order  to   be   effectual,  must  be  made  real  upon  the  subject.     A 
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proprietor  may  charge  his  lands  with  burdens  clearly  expressed^  so 
SLS  to  constitute  a  lien  or  real  burden — as,  with  the  burden  of  a  sum 
named,  or  with  the  burden  of  the  payment  of  that  sum — or  he  may  The  buuden 
declare  the  right  to  the  lands  void,  if  payment  be  not  made  within  a  ^^^  "*  '**" 

,  ,         °  '  r    */  FOBED  OH  THE 

specified  tima     These  are  all  forms  of  real  burdens.     But,  when  the  lahds,  ami>  by 
disponee  is  taken  bound  to  pay,  without  words  imposing  the  burden  tIo"^'*^"" 
on  the  lands,  or  without  making  the  right  void  upon  failure  of  pay- 
ment within  a  certain  time,  although  such  an  obligation  is  binding 
upon  the  disponee  and  his   heirs,  no  real   incumbrance  is  thereby 
imposed  upon  the  subjects  ;  Mackenzie  y. Lord Lovat,lat  April  1721.  RobertBon's 
The  deed  here  declared,  that  the  disponee  and  his  heirs  should  be  f^EP*  ^  Vi  t 

jj,,-  1111.    lii  n     ^  ,1,3  riOBB,  L.  C.  1. 

anected  and  stand  burdened  with  the  payment  of  the  granter  s  debts. 
The  Court  of  Session  held  this  to  constitute  a  real  burden,  but  the 
decision  was  reversed  on  appeal.     And,  in  Martin  v.  Paterson,  22d  M.  voce  **  Per- 
June  1808,  the  grantee  was  held  bound  by  accepting  the  conveyance  «.  reaf"  a'ddx. 
to  pay  a  specified  sum  of  money.     The  Court  found  that  not  to  be  a  No.  6 ;  3  Rosb, 
real  burden,  the  obligation  being  attached  to  the  person  only,  while    '   *    ' 
the  intention  to  impose  a  burden  on  land  by  reservation  must  be 
expressed  in  the  most  explicit,  precise,  and  perspicuous  terms.     The 
case  of  M^Intyre  v.  Mastertony  3d  February  1824,  is  to  the  same  effect.  2  s.  664. 
The  imposition  of  the  burden  on  the  lands  must  be  contained  in  the 
disposition.     A  reference  in  the  disposition  to  a  separate  deed  con- 
taining the  declaration  of  the  burden  is  insufficient ;  Allan  v.  Came-  M.  10266; 
Ton's  Creditors,  19th  July  1780,  affirmed  on  appeal.     And,  in  con-  \^^^^^^' 
formity  with  the  rule  already  stated,  both  the  sum  and  the  creditor's 
name  must  be  specified  ;  Stenhouse  v.  Innes  and  Black,  21  st  February  M.  10264. 
1765.     The  burden  must  also  be  inserted  specifically  in  the  infeft- 
ment.    In  Macdonald  and  Lawson  v.  Place,  24th  February  1821,  no  Hume,  644. 
real  burden  was  created,  because,  although  the  infeftment  stated  the 
total  amount,  it  did  not  contain  the  creditors'  names,  or  the  sum  due 
to  each. 

This  is  the  form  by  which  a  ground-annual — that  is,  a  perpetual  Separate  pbr- 
aunuity,  payable  to  a  third  party,  is  attached  to  the  feu.     Besides  the  ^^^^ 
reservation  in  the  title,  there  may  be  a  separate  bond  binding  the  nee  for  debt 
I  disponee  and  his  heirs  personally.     Even  in  that  case,  the  burden 
1i|8  held  to  follow  the  subjects  over  which  it  was  constituted,  and  not 
intinue  personal  upon  the  original  disponee,  after  he  had  been 
^WA  by  bond  fide  conveyance  ;  Peddie's  Heirs  v.  Soot's  Tnistees,  s  D.  660 ; 
Vbruary  1846  ;  and  the  principle  established  by  that  decision  f/rf^io^^*^^' 
^  to  in  SmaU  v.  Millar,  3d  February  1849,  although  the  3  Rom,  L.C.  90. 
Ejects  had  remained  personal  in  the  grantee  and  his 
was  also  held  here,  that  cautioners  bound  along  with 
ee  and  his  heirs  and  successors  for  payment  of  the 

\  tinned  bound  for  the  assignee,  the  latter  being  held 

he  meaning  of  the  obligation.     But  the  decision  in 


OBLIGA- 
TION BY  DISPO- 
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1  Macq.  App.  SmoU's  case  was  reversed  on  appeal,  17th  March  1853,  it  being  held, 
that  the  plain  terms  of  the  personal  contract  cannot  be  set  aside  on  a 
presumption  that  the  party  was  to  be  bound  only  while  proprietor  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  obligation  in  the  personal  bond  is  perpetually 
binding  on  the  principal  obligant,  as  well  as  upon  bis  sureties.  In 
the  case  of  Gardyne  v.  Royai  Bank  of  Scotland,  reversed  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  while  the  claim  for  a 
ground-annual  or  real  burden  transmits  against  the  land,  the  per- 
sonal obligation  does  not  transmit  against  the  disponee.of  the  land, 
unless  he  expressly  undertake  it.''^ 

Besekvkd  bub-      ^  reserved  burden  rives  no  active  title  of  possession,  because  the 

I>KN  OIVE8  HO  ,  1  T  A  1    1  1  1  » 

ACTIVE  TITLE     conveyauce  is  not  to  the  creditor.    Although  a  good  warrant  for 
OP  pus8E8sioN>   poinding  the  ground,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  title  of  possession,  and  will 

not  authorize  process  of  maills  and  duties,  until  it  has  been  followed 

by  adjudication.     The  powers  of  the  creditor  in  a  reserved  burden, 

1  s.  316 ;         however,  may  be  enlarged  by  express  stipulation.   In  Wilson  v.  Fraser^ 

2iiu80,?.C.23!  13th  February  1822,  affirmed  15th  April  1824,  a  power  of  sale  was 

held  to  be  effectually  reserved ;  and  the  same  decision  shows,  that  a 

real  burden  may  be  effectually  constituted  by  reservation,  where  the 

conveyance  is  in  the  form  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam. 

Form  of  The  form  of  words  by  which  this  heritable  security  is  created,  is 

TcTcKEAT^B*^      such  as  uaturally  flows  from  the  principles  now  stated.     Being  a 

UKAL  BURDEN     qualificatiou  of  the  grant,  it  forms  part  of  the  dispositive  clause. 

Immediately  after  the  description  of  the  lands  there  is  inserted  a 
declaration,  that  the  subjects  are  disponed  under  the  burden  of  £1000 
sterling,  with  interest  and  penalty,  as  contained  in  a  bond  of  the 
same  date  by  the  disponee  to  the  disponer,  which  sums  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  real  and  preferable  burden  affecting  the  said  subjects, 
and  are  appointed  to  be  engrossed  in  the  infeftment  to  follow  hereon, 
and  in  the  future  transmissions  of  the  subject,  until  payment.  The 
obligation  to  infeft,  the  procuratory  of  resignation,  and  the  precept  of 
sasine  (these  being  the  clauses  through  the  direct  instrumentality  of 
which  the  burden  is  to  be  rendered  real  by  the  infeftment  of  the  dis- 
ponee), must  all  bear  the  express  qualification,  that  the  infeftment  is 
to  be  under  the  burden  of  the  foresaid  principal  sum  of  £1000,  interest, 
and  penalty,  contained  in  the  said  bond.  A  sasine  following  upon 
the  disposition,  in  which  the  real  burden  is  declared,  if  it  should 
omit  that  burden,  would  be  null  on  the  ground  of  disconformity  to 
its  warrant.  But  the  risk  of  such  an  omission  is  materially  obviated 
8  &  9  Vict.  by  the  reference  to  real  burdens  required  by  the  Infeftment  Act  to  be 
^  ^'  made  in  the  precept  of  sasine  in  conformity  with  the  former  practice. 

Transmission  of  real  hwrden, — The  reserved  burden,  although  an 
heritable  right,  is  not  a  proper  feudal  estate.     It  is  a  lien  upon  the 

*  See  the  cases  ol  King'$  College  of  Aberdeen  ▼.  Lady  James  Hay^  and  Brown's  IVus- 
tees  V.  Webster,  suprOf  note,  p.  552. 
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lands  by  burden  imposed  upon  the  infeftment  of  another.  The  cre- 
ditor has  thus  no  feudal  cliaracter  to  qualify  him  to  impart  a  feudal 
estate  to  his  assignee.  He  cannot,  therefore,  grant  precept  for  infeft- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  proper  method  of  transmitting  a  real  burden 
is  by  assignation  intimated  to  the  debtor  whose  sasine  is  burdened  by 
it,  and  the  assignation  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines ;  Miller  Hume,  540 ; 
V.  Brovm,  8th  February  1820.  l^^  ^'  ^' 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  in  order  to  continue  the  real  burden  in 
effect  in  subsequent  transmissions  of  the  lands,  it  is  not  necessary 
literally  to  comply  with  the  injunction  to  insert  it  in  the  future  in- 
vestitures, the  effect  of  such  insertion  being  attained  by  a  clause  of 
reference  as  provided  in  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  §  6.  ^^4!.^^  ^'^** 

Extinction  of  reed  burden. — This  incumbrance  is  extinguished  by  a 
discharge  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines,  etc. ;  and  such  discharge 
may  effectually  be  made  by  a  party  having  right  to  the  personal  bond, 
although  he  has  received  no  assignation  of  the  real  burden  ;  Baillie  1  s.  108. 
V.  Laidlaw,  7th  July  1821. 


2.  The  Heritable  Bond, 

This  security  had  its  origin  in  the  expedients  resorted  to  before  the  Its  origin 
Reformation,  in  order  to  make  profit  of  money,  while  the  taking  of  ^^^^"^*'''^ 
interest  was  prohibited.     The  lender  purchased  a  right  to  a  fixed 
yearly  payment  or  annual-rent  constituted  by  infeftment  upon  land, 
a  power  of  redemption  upon  repayment  of  the  purchase-money  being 
reserved  to  the  proprietor.     This  species  of  security  long  continued 
in  a  similar  form,  the  debtor,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money, 
infefting  the  creditor  in  a  corresponding  annual-rent,  for  which  he 
bound  himself  personally,  but  without  any  obligation  for  the  principal 
except  upon  the  contingency  of  the  creditor  choosing  to  require  pay- 
ment.    By  the  more  recent  form,  however  (and  we  occasionally  meet  Modkrr  form. 
with  this  deed  in  practice),  the  debtor  binds  himself  to  repay  the 
principal  sum  with  interest,  and  for  the  creditor's  security  grants 
obligation  to  infeft  him  in  an  annual-rent  payable  out  of  the  lands 
during  the  not  payment  of  the  principal  sum.     Such  rights  are  heri- 
table, and  are  completed  by  infeftment,  the  sasine  being  effectual, 
although  there  are  no  dispositive  words  in  the  security  ;  Campbdl  or  7  8. 826; 
Macdonald  v.  Macdonald'e  Trustees,  3d  July  1829.  7i8.°""'  ^'  ^' 

Thi3  security,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  real  burden  It  ooHsriTirrEs 
by  constitution.  It  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the  lands  as  a 
security  for  the  principal  sum,  or  even  for  the  annual-rent,  but  merely 
charges  the  annual-rent  as  a  real  burden.  Arrears  of  interest  are  thus 
debitafundi,  and  the  creditor  may  poind  the  ground,  taking  the  corns 
and  other  moveables  upon  it  belonging  to  his  debtor,  and  those  also 
belonging  to  his  debtor's  tenant,  to  the  extent  of  the  rent  due  by  the 
tenant  at  the  time.     A»  it  is  the  interest  only  which  forms  a  burden 
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upon  the  lands,  the  capital  cannot  be  recovered  by  diligence  directed 
against  the  tenants,  but  by  personal  diligence  against  the  debtor  as 
authorized  by  the  bond ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  ordinary  legal  forms 
available  for  the  attachment  of  lands  in  security  and  payment  of  debt, 
that  the  principal  can  be  made  to  affect  the  lands,  and  be  recovered 
out  of  them.  The  deed  may,  however,  be  so  framed  as  to  embrace  in 
the  security  the  principal  as  well  as  the  annual-rent,  and,  in  that  case, 
the  creditor  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  real  diligence  -for 
recovery  of  the  principal  which  he  has  for  recovery  of  the  annual-rent 
But  the  bond  and  disposition  in  security  is  the  proper  writ  for  charg- 
ing both  principal  and  interest  upon  the  lands,  and  we  shall  presentlj 
have  occasion  to  review  that  instrument. 

Transmission  of  heritable  band. — This  security  is  transferred  by 
assignation  of  the  personal  obligation,  and  of  the  right  to  the  annual- 
rent  constituted  in  terms  of  the  debtor's  obligation  ;  and  from  the 
general  terms  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Heritable  Securities  Act,  1845, 
the  transmission  may  be  in  the  short  form  prescribed  by  that  Statute, 
and  completed  by  registration  of  the  assignation  without  the  neces- 
sity of  sasine.  Any  doubt  which  might  have  existed  on  this  point  is 
removed  by  the  short  Act,  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  62,  extending  the  effect 
of  the  Acts  of  1845  and  1847  to  other  securities  besides  the  bond  and 
disposition  in  security. 

Extinction  of  the  security  by  heritable  bond. — As  long  as  this  secu- 
rity contained  no  personal  obligation,  and  presented  as  its  leading 
clause  the  debtor's  obligation  for  the  annual-rent  payable  out  of  the 
lands,  the  real  right  of  annual-rent  which  it  conferred  could  not  be 
extinguished  without  the  creditor's  renunciation,  because  the  real 
burden  was  the  substance  of  the  principal  obligation.  But,  after  a 
personal  obligation  for  the  loan  was  introduced,  it  is  evident  that  the 
infeftment  of  annual-rent  ceased  to  be  the  leading  obligation,  and 
became  an  accessory  merely  ;  and,  as  a  bond  for  a  sum  of  money  is 
extinguished  by  payment,  the  infeftment  of  annual-rent  being  thus 
only  an  accessory,  necessarily  ceased  upon  extinction  of  the  principal 
obligation  ;  Rankin  v.  Arnoty  8th  July  1680. 

The  reserved  burden,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  lien  merely,  which  by 
certain  legal  steps  may  be  made  the  ground  of  access  to  the  lands 
and  fruits,  and,  like  every  other  claim  of  debt,  may  be  used  as  a 
medium  for  obtaining  adjudication  in  security.  But,  while  it  remains 
a  real  burden  merely,  it  confers  no  direct  title  of  possession  in  secu- 
rity of  the  debt.  We  proceed  to  the  modes  of  constituting  securities 
which  give  the  creditor  not  only  a  real  right  of  security  in  the  land, 
but  an  active  title  of  possession,  if  he  shall  think  fit  so  to  use  it, 
limited  by  the  qualification  that  it  is  a  right  in  security  only,  and 
restricted  to  the  extent  of  the  debt  with  interest  and  expenses. 
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Kights  of  ibis  nature,  although  they  do  not  extinguish  the  radical 
right  of  property,  transfer  to  the  creditor,  if  he  shall  think  fit  to 
exercise  them,  the  substantial  powers  of  the  proprietor  as  regards  the 
fruits,  and  also  as  regards  the  power  of  sale  for  satisfaction  of  his 
debt ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  transmission  of  right,  that  these 
securities  are  termed  redeemahle  rights,  which  means,  that  the  pro- 
prietor is  entitled,  by  satisfying  the  creditor's  claim,  to  redeem  the 
lands — that  is,  to  regain  them  free  of  the  qualified  real  right  bestowed 
by  the  mortgage.  This  power  to  redeem  is  called  in  our  early  Con- 
veyancing the  right  of  reversion,  i,e.,  the  right  of  the  party  from 
whom  the  mortgagee's  title  is  derived  to  have  the  lands  returned  to 
him  ;  and  reversions  are  either  legal — as  in  the  case  of  adjudications, 
where  the  law  has  fixed  a  period  within  wliich  the  creditor  has  right 
to  satisfy  the  debt  and  have  the  adjudication  discharged — or  they 
are  conventional,  as  in  voluntary  securities. 

The  ancient  form  of  security  in  our  law  by  the  impignoration  of 
land  was 

3.  The  Wadset 

It  derives  its  name  from  wad,  a  pledge.  The  wadset  is  still  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  practice.  The  debtor,  being  the  proprietor,  and 
grantor  of  the  security,  was  called  the  reverser,  as  having  the  right 
of  redemption,  and  the  creditor  is  called  the  wadsetter. 

Constitution  of  the  security  by  wadset, — Originally  this  security  was  History  op 
constituted  by  a  deed  impledging  the  lands  until  the  money  should  wadset. 
be  paid.     Afterwards,  it  assumed  the  form  of  an  irredeemable  dispo- 
sition, conferring  upon  the  creditor  a  right  ex  facie  absolute,  but  he 
granted  a  separate  deed,  conferring  the  right  of  reversion.     This  form 
of  the  security,  however,  by  giving  the  wadsetter  a  title  apparently 
unqualified,  put  it  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  reversion  by  selling  the 
lands  ;  and  the  Act  1469,  cap.  27,  in  order  to  obviate  this,  gave  power  i469,  c.  27. 
to  the  reverser  to  resume  the  property  on  payment  of  the  sum  con- 
tained in  the  wadset,  notwithstanding  a  sale  by  the  creditor.     The 
right  of  purchasers  was  thus  rendered  insecure,  until  the  Act  1617, 1617,  c.  16. 
cap.  16,  required  reversions  to  be  registered  within  sixty  days,  under 
pain  of  nullity.     After  that  Act,  it  was  the  practice  to  prepare  wad-  Later  form 
sets  in  the  form  of  a  mutual  contract,  the  debtor,  on  the  one  hand,  ®^  wadset. 
conveying  the  lands,  and  the  creditor,  on  the  other,  granting  the 
right  of  reversion.     The  loan  might  at  any  time  be  increased,  and 
the  additional  sum  secured  by  an  eik  to  the  reversion.     The  reverser 
might  redeem  the  wadset  at  any  time,  unless  it  contained  an  irritant 
clause  declaring,  that,  if  the  debt  were  not  paid  by  a  certain  day, 
the  right  of  reversion  should  cease,  and  the  lands  become  the  irre- 
deemable property  of  the  wadsetter.     This  irritancy  was  effectual, 
but,  being  penal,  it  was  necessary  l^at  it  should  be  judicially  declared. 
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Ejctinction  of  wadsets. — The  order  of  redemption  consisted  in  the 
reverser  giving  notice  to  the  wadsetter  to  appear  at  the  time  and 
place  fixed  by  the  reversion,  in  order  to  receive  payment^  and  re- 
nounce the  wadset 

Oeder  op  It  is  a  question  amongst  Uwyers,  whether  anything  more  than  a 

KBDEMFTioH.  Jischai^c  and  renunciation  is  requisite  for  the  extinction,  or,  as  Stair 
calls  it,  the  destitution,  of  wadsets.  This  is  a  question  which  it  might 
be  supposed  could  only  have  occurred  where  the  wadsetter  was  infeft 

11. 10. 13.  holding  of  the  reverser.  Even  in  that  case  Stair  holds,  that  the  wad- 
setter is  not  denuded  without  resignation  ad  remanentiamf  to  extin- 

Intt  11. 8. 17.  guish  the  base  fee  created  by  the  wadset  Erskine,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  simple  renunciation  properly  registered  is  sufficient 
This  point  may  occur  in  practice,  and  the  view  expressed  by  Stair 
should  be  acted  upon,  because  the  point  was  held  as  not  yet  settled, 

A^  41*  ^'"*     i»  ^^«  of  Roalburghe  v.  Wauchope,  9  th  March  1825. 

LviTBiis  OF  When  the  wadset  is  granted  to  be  holden  a  me,  it  was  formerly 

KBOBus.  necessary  for  the  reverser  to  obtain  letters  of  regress  from  his  superior, 

in  order  to  insure  his  re-entiy  upon  extinction  of  the  wadset  This 
was  requisite,  both  that  the  superior  might  be  bound  to  receiye  him, 
and  also  to  insure  his  exemption,  upop  being  re-entered,  from  the 
liabilities  of  a  singular  successor.  Letters  of  regress  were  unnecessaiy 
after  the  Act  20  Qeo.  ii.  cap.  50,  excepting  in  so  &r  as  they  insured 
the  re-entry  without  payment  of  composition.  The  singular  succes- 
sors of  the  superior  are  also  bound  to  re-enter  the  reverser  without 
composition,  provided  the  letters  of  regress  are  recorded.  Kow  with 
regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  wadset  in  this  case,  there  occurs  among 

P.  389.  Mr.  Dallas's  Styles,  the  form  of  a  renunciation  of  a  wadset,  bearing 

delivery  of  the  contract,  charter,  and  sasine,  to  be  cutted,  cancelled, 
and  destroyed,  although  the  wadset  right  is  shown  by  the  terms 
employed  to  have  been  holden  of  the  superior  of  the  reverser.     But 

ii.  371.  in  Mr.  Ross's  Lectures  this  style  is  censured,  because,  although  the 

renunciation  extinguished  the  right  of  the  wadsetter,  it  would  leave 
the  property  in  the  superior,  the  reverser  being  left  with  a  mere  right 
of  regresa 

Declakatoiop      If,  when  the  Order  of  redemption  was  followed  out,  the  wadsetter 

KEDMiPTioK.     jjj  jjQ^  appear,  or,  if  he  refused  to  receive  the  money  and  extinguish 

the  wadset,  the  amount  was  consigned  with  the  person  or  bank  fixed 
by  the  deed,  and  a  notarial  instrument  taken  on  the  fact,  which  had 
the  efiect  of  stopping  the  currency  of  interest  against  the  reverser, 
and  formed  the  ground  for  obtaining  decree  in  an  action  of  declarator, 
whereby  the  lands  were  judicially  redeemed.*  Tlie  declarator  of  re- 
demption, however,  is  competent  without  notice  or  consignation  in 
terms  of  the  order  of  redemption,  the  citation  upon  the  summons 

•    *  The  creditor  in  an  annuity  fonning  a  real  burden  npon  the  reTersion  is  entitled  to  par 
17  D.  629.  sue  action  of  redemption  of  an  improper  wadalt ;   WrightM  t.  Turner,  7tli  Marcb  1855. 
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being  held  to  operate  as  notice,  and  the  tender  of  the  redemption 
money  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  as  consignation  ;  CampbeU  v.  Campbelly  M.  16552 ; 
10th  March  1786.  After  consignation,  the  money  remains  the  pro-  ^"^®"*  ^^' 
perty  of  the  reverser,  until  he  is  re-invested  by  the  decree,  because, 
as  any  step  of  diligence  may  be  departed  from,  so  he  may  pass  from 
his  order  of  redemption ;  and  it  thus  follows,  that  the  right  of  the 
wadsetter  continues  heritable  until  the  decree  of  redemption.  After 
that  decree,  however,  by  which  the  wadset  is  declared  to  be  dissolved, 
the  creditor's  right  becomes  moveable,  and,  although  the  money  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  consignee,  the  proper  diligence  to  attach  it  is 
arrestment ;  Stormanth  v.  Robertson  and  Rutherford,  24th  May  1814.  F.  C. 

Such  was  the  procedure,  when  extinction  of  the  wadset  was  sought  Requisition 
by  the  reverser.     When  the  creditor,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  'OR  payment 
have  his  money,  he  made  requisition  for  payment  under  form  of  in-  cbeditor. 
strument,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  the  sum  moveable,  until  a 
clause  was  adopted  in  practice,  that  no  diligence  should  weaken  the 
real  security,  after  which  sums  vested  on  wadset  continued  heritable, 
notw  thstanding  requisition. 

Wadsets  are  proper  or  improper.     In  proper  wadsets  the  wadsetter  The  Pkoper 
took  the  enjoyment  of  the  lands  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  money  ^^^^' 
lent.    So,  if  the  rents  were  less  in  amount  than  the  ordinary  interest 
would  have  been,  he  had  no  claim  for  the  difference ;  while,  if  they 
were  more,  he  was  not  bound  to  reckon  the  surplus  to  account  of 
principal.     In  this  form  the  security  had  the  effect  of  denuding  the 
proprietor,  who  was  not  again  feudally  re-invested  until  infeft  on  the 
wadsetter  s  procuratory  of  precept ;  and  thus  the  creditor  obtained  so 
much  of  the.  position  of  proprietor,  that  he  was  entitled  under  the  old 
law  to  be  enrolled  and  vote  as  a  free-holder — a  right  repeatedly  re- 
cognised by  Statute,  and  which  is  fully  discussed  in  Mr.  Bell's  Treatise  pp.  94,  et  seq. 
on  Election  Law. 

An  improper  wadset  is  that  in  which  the  creditor  has  no  chance  of  The  improper 
more  than  his  interest.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  wadsetter  possessed  ^'^'*^^- 
the  lands,  and  the  rents  were  less  than  the  interest,  the  debtor  was 
bound  to  make  up  the  difference,  while,  if  they  were  more,  the  surplus 
was  imputed  to  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  debtor  himself 
possessed  the  lands,  which  he  did  by  a  back-tack,  the  tack-duty  or 
rent  was  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

4.  The  Bond  and  Disposition  in  security. 

While  the  wadset  contained  much  of  the  nature  of  an  absolute 
transference  in  its  external  form,  and  was  allowed  in  some  respects  to 
receive  the  effect  of  such  a  transference,  and  the  heritable  bond,  on 
the  other  hand,  conferred  the  right  only  of  a  real  creditor  for  the 
annual-rent,  the  bond  and  disposition  in  security  has  been  so  devised, 
as  to  impart  to  the  lender  all  the  benefits  derivable  from  these  previ- 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

BIGHTS  LIMITISQ  THE  BIGHT  OF  PBOPEBTIT — BEDEEMABLE  BIGHTS  — 

LIFEBEHTS — LEASES — SSBVITUDES. 

OuB  inquiries  hitherto  have  related  to  the  mode  of  constituting, 
transmitting,  and  extinguishing  the  radical  title  to  heritable  rights. 
We  are  now  to  attend  to  the  instruments  used  in  creating  burdens  or 
limitations  upon  the  radical  right,  or  by  which  the  use  of  the  subject 
may  by  contract  be  conferred  upon  another. 

I.  Bights  i5  segubity. 

Thb  bl-rdbm         These  are  used  for  the  most  part  to  make  the  right  of  property 

available  as  a  security  for  money  ;  and  we  are  first  to  notice  as  a 
principle  common  to  all  such  securities,  whatever  form  they  may 
assume,  that  the  extent  of  the  burden,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor, 
must  both  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument,  the  rule  being 
imperative  and  without  exception,  that  no  permanent  unknown  in- 
cumbrance can  be  created  on  land,  because  the  purchaser  must  have 
the  means  of  discovering  the  creditors  in  burdens  affecting  the  sub- 
M.  14127 ;  jects,  and  the  amount  of  their  claims  ;  Steins  Creditors  v.  Jfeumham, 
2  Robs,  L.  C.  ^vereU,  &  Co.,  1st  February  1793,  affirmed  on  appeal.  Every  instru- 
ment, therefore,  by  which  an  heritable  security  is  created,  must  bear 
the  name  of  the  creditor,  and  the  amount  of  the  debt 

1.  The  Real  Burden. 

In  the  real  burden  we  have  the  most  simple  form  of  an  heritable 
security. 

Constitution  of  reed  burden. — It  is  constituted  by  the  act  of  the 
proprietor,  declaring  the  lands  affected  by  the  burden  of  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  specified  to  a  creditor  named,  or  by  the  bur- 
den of  whatever  liability  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
tract. The  principles  upon  which  real  burdens  receive  effect,  are 
Stair,  iv.  35. 24,  Contained  in  Stair  and  in  Bankton.  These  passages  relate  to 
and  11. 3.  M.     d^ta  fundi  et  onera  realia,  and  show  that  reserved  burdens,  in 

Bank.,  ii.  6. 25.       _        -^       _  ^  ,  '.  _  _  .  ,  .  '      ^ 

order   to   be   effectual,  must  be   made  real  upon  the  subject.     A 
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proprietor  may  charge  his  lands  with  burdens  clearly  expressed^  so 
^  to  constitute  a  lien  or  real  burden — as,  with  the  burden  of  a  sum 
named,  or  with  the  burden  of  the  payment  of  that  sum — or  he  may  The  burden 
declare  the  right  to  the  lands  void,  if  payment  be  not  made  within  a  ^^^  ^f  **I' „ 

O  '  *     •'  F08KD  OH  THE 

specified  time.     These  are  all  forms  of  real  burdens.     But,  when  the  lands,  and  by 
disponee  is  taken  bound  to  pay,  without  words  imposing  the  burden  ^y""***^" 
on  the  lands,  or  without  making  the  right  void  upon  failure  of  pay- 
ment within  a  certain  time,  although  such  an  obligation  is  binding 
upon  the  disponee  and  his   heirs,  no  real  incumbrance  is  thereby 
imposed  upon  the  subjects  ;  Mackenzie  w. Lord Lovatylst  April  1721.  Robertson^s 
The  deed  here  declared,  that  the  disponee  and  his  heirs  should  be^^^^^'^  ^ 
affected  and  stand  burdened  with  the  payment  of  the  grantor's  debts. 
The  Court  of  Session  held  this  to  constitute  a  real  burden,  but  the 
decision  was  reversed  on  appeal.     And,  in  Martin  v.  Paterson,  22d  M.  voce  *•  Per- 
June  1808,  the  grantee  was  held  bound  by  accepting  the  conveyance  i«  reaf  "'addx. 
to  pay  a  specified  sum  of  money.    The  Court  found  that  not  to  be  a  No.  6 ;  3  Rom, 
real  burden,  the  obligation  being  attached  to  the  person  only,  while 
the  intention  to  impose  a  burden  on  land  by  reservation  must  be 
expressed  in  the  most  explicit,  precise,  and  perspicuous  terms.     The 
case  of  M^Intyre  v.  Masterton,  3d  February  1824,  is  to  the  same  effect.  2  S.  664. 
The  imposition  of  the  burden  on  the  lands  must  be  contained  in  the 
disposition.     A  reference  in  the  disposition  to  a  separate  deed  con- 
taining the  declaration  of  the  burden  is  insufficient ;  AUan  v.  Came-  M.  10265; 
rorCs  Creditors^  19th  July  1780,  affirmed  on  appeal     And,  in  con- iq /***   '    * 
formity  with  the  rule  already  stated,  both  the  sum  and  the  creditor's 
name  must  be  specified  ;  Stenhouse  v.  Innes  and  Black,  21  st  February  M.  10264. 
1765.     The  burden  must  also  be  inserted  specifically  in  the  infeft- 
ment.    In  Macdonald  and  Lawson  v.  Place,  24th  February  1821,  no  Hume,  644. 
real  burden  was  created,  because,  although  the  infeftment  stated  the 
total  amount,  it  did  not  contain  the  creditors'  names,  or  the  sum  due 
to  each. 

This  is  the  form  by  which  a  ground-annual — that  is,  a  perpetual  Separate  per- 
annuity,  payable  to  a  third  party,  is  attached  to  the  feu.     Besides  the  ^^''^^^^^^ 
reservation  in  the  title,  there  may  be  a  separate  bond  binding  the  nkb  for  debt 
disponee  and  his  heirs  personally.     Even  in  that  case,  the  burden  ^^™a^ujr. 
was  held  to  follow  the  subjects  over  which  it  was  constituted,  and  not 
to  continue  personal  upon  the  original  disponee,  after  he  had  been 
divested  by  bond  fide  conveyance  ;  Peddie's  Heirs  v.  Soot's  Trustees,  s  D.  660 ; 
27th  February  1846  ;  and  the  principle  established  by  that  decision  H^^'Jt^'^^' 
was  adhered  to  in  SmaU  y,  Millar,  3d  February  1849,  although  the  3  Rosa,  L.C.  90. 
right  to  the  subjects  had  remained  personal  in  the  grantee  and  his 
assignee  ;  and  it  was  also  held  here,  that  cautioners  bound  along  with 
the  original  grantee  and  his  heirs  and  successors  for  payment  of  the 
ground-annual  continued  bound  for  the  assignee,  the  latter  being  held 
a  successor  within  the  meaning  of  the  obligation.     But  the  decision  in 
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1  MMcq.  App.  SmalTa  case  was  reversed  on  aj^al,  17th  March  1853,  it  being  heU, 
that  the  plain  terms  of  the  personal  contract  cannot  be  set  aside  on  a 
presumption  that  the  party  was  to  be  bound  only  while  proprietor  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  obligation  in  the  personal  bond  is  perpetuallj 
binding  on  the  principal  obligant,  as  well  as  upon  his  sureties.  In 
the  case  of  Gardyne  v.  Royal  Bank  ofScotland^  reversed  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  while  the  claim  for  a 
ground-annual  or  real  burden  transmits  against  the  land,  the  per- 
sonal obligation  does  not  transmit  against  the  disponeeof  the  land 
unless  he  expressly  undertake  it* 

Beabbvrd  boe.      ^  reserved  burden  rives  no  active  title  of  possession,  because  the 

l>RJI  GIVES  HO  .  1  J.  *  1   1  1  3  #. 

ACTIVE  TiTLB     conveyanco  is  not  to  the  creditor.    Although  a  good  warrant  for 
OF  roaBESBioM-   poinding  the  ground,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  title  of  possession,  and  wiD 

not  authorize  process  of  maills  and  duties,  until  it  has  been  followed 

by  adjudication.    The  powers  of  the  creditor  in  a  reserved  burden, 

1  s.  316 ;         however,  may  be  enlarged  by  express  stipulation.   In  Wilson  v.  JFrruer, 

2iiiw,^£h.2z[  18th  February  1822,  affirmed  15th  April  1824,  a  power  of  sale  was 

held  to  be  effectually  reserved ;  and  the  same  decision  shows,  that  s 

real  burden  may  be  effectually  constituted  by  reservation,  where  the 

conveyance  is  in  the  form  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam. 

Foftjf  OP  The  form  of  words  by  which  this  heritable  security  is  created,  is 

•^xTcitfATB^      such  as  naturally  flows  from  the  principles  now  stated.     Being  a 

kKAL  BURDEN     qualificatiou  of  the  grant,  it  forms  part  of  the  dispositive  clause 

Immediately  after  the  description  of  the  lands  there  is  inserted  a 
declaration,  that  the  subjects  are  disponed  under  the  burden  of  £1000 
sterling,  with  interest  and  penalty,  as  contained  in  a  bond  of  the 
same  date  by  the  disponee  to  the  disponer,  which  sums  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  real  and  preferable  burden  affecting  the  said  subjects, 
and  are  appointed  to  be  engrossed  in  the  infeftment  to  follow  hereon, 
and  in  the  future  transmissions  of  the  subject,  until  payment  The 
obligation  to  infeft,  the  procuratory  of  resignation,  and  the  precept  of 
sasine  (these  being  the  clauses  through  the  direct  instrumentality  of 
which  the  burden  is  to  be  rendered  real  by  the  infeftment  of  the  dis- 
ponee), must  all  bear  the  express  qualification,  that  the  infeftment  is 
to  be  under  the  burden  of  the  foresaid  principal  sum  of  £1000,  interest, 
and  penalty,  contained  in  the  said  bond.  A  sasine  following  upon 
the  disposition,  in  which  the  real  burden  is  declared,  if  it  should 
omit  that  burden,  would  be  null  on  the  ground  of  disconformity  to 
its  warrant  But  the  risk  of  such  an  omission  is  materially  obviated 
8  &  9  Vict  by  the  reference  to  real  burdens  required  by  the  Infeftment  Act  to  be 
^  ^'  made  in  the  precept  of  sasine  in  conformity  with  the  former  practice. 

Transmission  of  real  burden, — The  reserved  burden,  although  an 
heritable  right,  is  not  a  proper  feudal  estate.     It  is  a  lien  upon  the 

*  See  tlie  cases  of  King's  CoUtge  of  Aberdeen  ▼.  Lady  James  Siay,  and  Brottk'e  2Vlr^ 
tees  T.  Webster^  supra^  note,  p.  552. 
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lands  by  burden  imposed  upon  the  infeftment  of  another.  The  cre- 
plitor  has  thus  no  feudal  character  to  qualify  him  to  impart  a  feudal 
jBstate  to  his  assignee.  He  cannot,  therefore,  grant  precept  for  infeft- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  proper  method  of  transmitting  a  real  burden 
ps  by  assignation  intimated  to  the  debtor  whose  sasine  is  burdened  by 
it,  and  the  assignation  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines ;  Miller  Hame,  540 : 
^.  Brown,  8th  February  1820.  l^^  ^'  ^' 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  in  order  to  continue  the  real  burden  in 
effect  in  subsequent  transmissions  of  the  lands,  it  is  not  necessary 
literally  to  comply  with  the  injunction  to  insert  it  in  the  future  in- 
vestitures, the  effect  of  such  insertion  being  attained  by  a  clause  of 
reference  as  provided  in  the  Lands  Transference  Act,  §  5.  ^^48.^^  ^'^* 

Extinction  of  reed  burden. — This  incumbrance  is  extinguished  by  a 
discliarge  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines,  etc. ;  and  such  discharge 
may  effectually  be  made  by  a  party  having  right  to  the  personal  bond, 
although  he  has  received  no  assignation  of  the  real  burden  ;  Baillie  i  s.  108. 
V.  Laidlaw,  7th  July  1821. 


2.  Ths  Heritable  Bond. 

This  security  had  its  origin  in  the  expedients  resorted  to  before  the  Its  origin 
Reformation,  in  order  to  make  profit  of  money,  while  the  taking  of  ^^^^"^'*^'" 
interest  was  prohibited.     The  lender  purchased  a  right  to  a  fixed 
yearly  payment  or  annual-rent  constituted  by  infeftment  upon  land, 
a  power  of  redemption  upon  repayment  of  the  purchase-money  being 
reserved  to  the  proprietor.     This  species  of  security  long  continued 
in  a  similar  form,  the  debtor,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money, 
infefting  the  creditor  in  a  corresponding  annual-rent,  for  which  he 
bound  himself  personally,  but  without  any  obligation  for  the  principal 
except  upon  the  contingency  of  the  creditor  choosing  to  require  pay- 
ment.    By  the  more  recent  form,  however  (and  we  occasionally  meet  Modkrh  form. 
with  this  deed  in  practice),  the  debtor  binds  himself  to  repay  the 
principal  sum  with  interest,  and  for  the  creditor's  security  grants 
obligation  to  infeft  him  in  an  annual-rent  payable  out  of  the  lands 
during  the  not  payment  of  the  principal  sum.     Such  rights  are  heri- 
table, and  are  completed  by  infeftment,  the  sasine  being  effectual, 
although  there  are  no  dispositive  words  in  the  security  ;  Campbell  oris.  826; 
Macdonald  v.  MacdoncUd's  Trustees,  3d  July  1829.  713!^'  ^"  ^■ 

Thi3  security,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  real  burden  It  corbtitutbs 
by  constitution.  It  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the  lands  as  a 
security  for  the  principal  sum,  or  even  for  the  annual-rent,  but  merely 
charges  the  annual-rent  as  a  real  burden.  Arrears  of  interest  are  thus 
debiia fundi,  and  the  creditor  may  poind  the  ground,  taking  the  corns 
and  other  moveables  upon  it  belonging  to  his  debtor,  and  those  also 
belonging  to  his  debtor's  tenant,  to  the  extent  of  the  rent  due  by  the 
tenant  at  the  time.     As  it  is  the  interest  only  which  forms  a  burden 
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upon  the  lands,  the  capital  cannot  be  recovered  by  diligence  directed 
against  the  tenants,  but  by  personal  diligence  against  the  debtor  as 
authorized  by  the  bond ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  ordinary  legal  forms 
available  for  the  attachment  of  lands  in  security  and  payment  of  debt, 
that  the  principal  can  be  made  to  affect  the  lands,  and  be  recovered 
out  of  them.  The  deed  may,  however,  be  so  framed  as  to  embrace  in 
the  security  the  priucipal  as  well  as  the  annual-rent,  and,  in  that  case, 
the  creditor  would  have  the  bene6t  of  the  same  real  diligence  for 
recovery  of  the  principal  which  he  has  for  recovery  of  the  annual-rent 
But  the  bond  and  disposition  in  security  is  the  proper  writ  for  charg- 
ing both  principal  and  interest  upon  the  lands,  and  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  review  that  instrument. 

Transmission  of  heritable  bond. — This  security  is  transferred  by 
assignation  of  the  personal  obligation,  and  of  the  right  to  the  annual- 
rent  constituted  in  terms  of  the  debtor's  obligation  ;  and  from  the 
general  terms  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Heritable  Securities  Act,  1845, 
the  transmission  may  be  in  the  short  form  prescribed  by  that  Statute, 
and  completed  by  registration  of  the  assignation  without  the  neces- 
sity of  sasina  Any  doubt  which  might  have  existed  on  this  point  is 
removed  by  the  short  Act,  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  62,  extending  the  effect 
of  the  Acts  of  1845  and  1847  to  other  securities  besides  the  bond  and 
disposition  in  security. 

Ea^tinction  of  the  security  by  heritable  bond. — As  long  as  this  secu- 
rity contained  no  personal  obligation,  and  presented  as  its  leading 
clause  the  debtor's  obligation  for  the  annual-rent  payable  out  of  the 
lands,  the  real  right  of  annual-rent  which  it  conferred  could  not  be 
extinguished  without  the  creditor's  renunciation,  because  the  real 
burden  was  the  substance  of  the  principal  obligation.  But,  after  a 
personal  obligation  for  the  loan  was  introduced,  it  is  evident  that  the 
infeftment  of  annual-rent  ceased  to  be  the  leading  obligation,  and 
became  an  accessoiy  merely  ;  and,  as  a  bond  for  a  sum  of  money  is 
extinguished  by  payment,  the  infeftment  of  annual-rent  being  thus 
only  an  accessory,  necessarily  ceased  upon  extinction  of  the  principal 
obligation  ;  Rankin  v.  Arnot,  8th  July  1680. 

Tlie  reserved  burden,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  lien  merely,  which  by 
certain  legal  steps  may  be  made  the  ground  of  access  to  the  lands 
and  fruits,  and,  like  every  other  claim  of  debt,  may  be  used  as  a 
medium  for  obtaining  adjudication  in  security.  But,  while  it  remains 
a  real  burden  merely,  it  confers  no  direct  title  of  possession  in  secu- 
rity of  the  debt  We  proceed  to  the  modes  of  constituting  securities 
which  give  the  creditor  not  only  a  real  right  of  security  in  the  land, 
but  an  active  title  of  possession,  if  he  shall  think  fit  so  to  use  it, 
limited  by  the  qualification  that  it  is  a  right  in  security  only,  and 
restricted  to  the  extent  of  the  debt  with  interest  and  expenses. 
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Kights  of  this  nature,  although  they  do  not  extinguish  the  radical 
right  of  property,  transfer  to  the  creditor,  if  he  shall  think  fit  to 
exercise  them,  the  substantial  powers  of  the  proprietor  as  regards  the 
fruits,  and  also  as  regards  the  power  of  sale  for  satisfaction  of  his 
debt ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  transmission  of  right,  that  these 
securities  are  termed  redeemable  rights^  which  means,  that  the  pro- 
prietor is  entitled,  by  satisfying  the  creditor's  claim,  to  redeem  the 
lands — that  is,  to  regain  them  free  of  the  qualified  real  right  bestowed 
by  the  mortgage.  This  power  to  redeem  is  called  in  our  early  Con- 
veyancing the  right  of  reversion,  %.e.,  the  right  of  the  party  from 
whom  the  mortgagee's  title  is  derived  to  have  the  lands  returned  to 
him  ;  and  reversions  are  either  legal — as  in  the  case  of  adjudications, 
where  the  law  has  fixed  a  period  within  which  the  creditor  has  right 
to  satisfy  the  debt  and  have  the  adjudication  discharged — or  they 
are  conventional,  as  in  voluntary  securities. 

The  ancient  form  of  security  in  our  law  by  the  impignoration  of 
land  was 

3.  The  Wadset 

It  derives  its  name  from  wad^  a  pledge.  The  wadset  is  still  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  practice.  The  debtor,  being  the  proprietor,  and 
grantor  of  the  security,  was  called  the  reverser,  as  having  the  right 
of  redemption,  and  the  creditor  is  called  the  wadsetter. 

Constitution  of  the  security  by  wadset, — Originally  this  security  was  Histoky  of 
constituted  by  a  deed  impledging  the  lands  until  the  money  should  wadset. 
be  paid.     Afterwards,  it  assumed  the  form  of  an  irredeemable  dispo- 
sition, conferring  upon  the  creditor  a  right  eo?  fade  absolute,  but  he 
granted  a  separate  deed,  conferring  the  right  of  reversion.     This  form 
of  the  security,  however,  by  giving  the  wadsetter  a  title  apparently 
unqualified,  put  it  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  reversion  by  selling  the 
lands  ;  and  the  Act  1469,  cap.  27,  in  order  to  obviate  this,  gave  power  i469,  c.  27. 
to  the  reverser  to  resume  the  property  on  payment  of  the  sum  con- 
tained in  the  wadset,  notwithstanding  a  sale  by  the  creditor.     The 
right  of  purchasers  was  thus  rendered  insecure,  until  the  Act  1617, 1617,  c  16. 
cap.  16,  required  reversions  to  be  registered  within  sixty  days,  under 
pain  of  nullity.     After  that  Act,  it  was  the  practice  to  prepare  wad-  Later  form 
sets  in  the  form  of  a  mutual  contract,  the  debtor,  on  the  one  hand,  ^^  wadset. 
conveying  the  lands,  and  the  creditor,  on  the  other,  granting  the 
right  of  reversion.     The  loan  might  at  any  time  be  increased,  and 
the  additional  sum  secured  by  an  eik  to  the  reversion.     The  reverser 
might  redeem  the  wadset  at  any  time,  unless  it  contained  an  irritant 
clause  declaring,  that,  if  the  debt  were  not  paid  by  a  certain  day, 
the  right  of  reversion  should  cease,  and  the  lands  become  the  irre- 
deemable property  of  the  wadsetter.     This  irritancy  was  effectual, 
but,  being  penal,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  judicially  declared. 
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of  adjadication,  which  is  declared  to  have  the  same  effect  as  infeft- 
ment  on  a  charter  of  adjudication.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that^ 
when  one  is  substituted  nominatim  in  an  heritable  bond  upon  which 
the  first  grantee  was  infeft,  service  is  necessary  to  transmit  the 
right  to  the  substitute ;  while  it  is  otherwise  in  personal  bonds ; 
Livingstone  v.  Lord  Napier^  9th  March  1757,  afBnned  11th  March 
1765. 


8  S.  476. 

DiflCHAKOE 
AKD  KEH UN- 
CI ATIOJf. 


•  

Extinction  of  the  security, — We  have  already  seen,  that,  as  long  as 
the  direct  and  substantive  right  conferred  upon  the  creditor  was 
infeftment  in  the  lands  by  wadset  or  by  heritable  bond  for  annual- 
rent,  renunciation  of  the  right  was  necessary  to  its  extinction,  and 
that,  when  the  infeftment  ceased  to  be  the  principal  right  conferred, 
and  became  an  accessory  merely  to  the  bond,  the  simple  discharge  of 
the  debt  became  an  extinction  of  the  security.  This  is  a  point  in 
Woodmctss  V.  Hislop'e  Trustees^  28th  January  1825.  It  was  indis- 
pensable, however,  to  confidence  in  the  transaction  of  business,  that, 
when  securities  were  paid,  the  register  should  contain  evidence  of 
their  extinction ;  and,  accordingly,  the  unvarying  practice  was  to 
take  from  the  creditor  a  deed  called  a  discharge  and  renunciation, 
which,  besides  acknowledging  payment  and  discharging  the  debt, 
confessed  the  lands  to  be  lawfully  redeemed  and  loosed  and  disbur- 
dened, and  renounced  and  released  them  to  the  debtor.  As  the 
creditor  could  not  release  the  lands  unless  he  were  infefb^  it  was  not 
unusual  in  the  assignation  of  heritable  securities  to  insert  a  commis- 
sion from  the  grantor  who  was  infeft  authorizing  the  assignee  to 
renounce,  though  he  should  not  be  infeft 
DiBCBARGK  OF  Thc  Act  1845  substituted  for  the  discharge  and  renunciation  a 
McTs &9  Vict.  ^^^^  ^^^  discharging  the  debt,  and  declaring  the  landa  redeemed 
c.  31.  and  disburdened  ;  and  that  is  the  mode  of  extinction  now  practised. 

The  new  forms  are  not  necessarily  subversive  of  the  old,  which  in 
terms  of  both  Statutes  may  still  be  used  in  the  establishment,  trans- 
mission, or  extinction  of  securities ;  and  it  will  sometimes  be  the 
practitioner's  duty  to  avail  himself  in  some  measure  of  the  previous 
forms,  especially  in  cases  of  complexity. 
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Having  thus  exhibited  the  old  and  new  forms,  we  shall  now  advert 
to  points  of  leading  importance  for  the  practitioner's  guidance^  in 
order  to  his  own  security  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  client. 

He  must  first  have  undoubted  authority  from  his  client  for  any 
contract  of  loan  before  entering  into  it  The  loss  and  trouble  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  a  clear  understanding  between  clients  and 
tliose  who  act  for  them  are  shown  in  Olasaford,  eta,  v.  Brown,  etc^ 
Ist  December  1830.  If  the  agent  be  in  a  position  which  implies 
obligation  to  see  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  security  to  be  impledged. 
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that  duty  must  be  discharged  );?ith  ordinary  prudence  and  discretion. 
In  Forsyth^  28th  January  1853,  a  curator  bonis  was  found  liable  to  15  D.  345. 
replace  £2000,  los(  by  an  insufficient  security  in  consequence  of  his 
having  relied  upon  a  valuation  by  an  inexperienced  party  without 
inquiry  as  to  his  capability. 

He  must  ascertain  that  the  debtor's  title  is  sufficient.     This  needs  Debtor's 
now  to  be  the  more  anxiously  attended  to,  inasmuch  as  the  brief ''"''*^* 
forms  do  not  bring  the  feudal  requisities  of  the  debtor's  right  so  pro- 
minently into  view,  as  when  the  security  contained  the  clauses  at 
full  length.     It  must  be  seen  to  that  the  borrower  is  infeft,  so  as 
undoubtedly  to  vest  him  in  the  dominium  utile.    In  the  case  of 
Strachan  v.  Whiteford,  9th  February  1 776,  the  borrower's  right  stood  M.  voce  '*  Ad- 
upon  missives  of  sale  merely,  and  the  creditor  founding  on  the  assig-  Appi^S^j^?'. 
nation  of  writs  in  his  security  attempted  to  cure  the  defect  by  adjudg-  2  K«)aa,  L.  C. 
ing  the  lands  from  the  granter  of  the  missives.     But  this  was  clearly  ^^* 
incompetent.     The  assignation  of  writs,  in  so  far  as  carrying  the  mis- 
sives to  the  creditor,  conveyed  them  only  under  the  qualification,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  deed,  viz.,  as  a  security,  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  creditor  to  vindicate  his  author's  right  against  other  parties  seek- 
ing to  disturb  him  in  the  possession  of  the  rents.   The  creditor,  there- 
fore, did  not  hold  the  missives  by  a  title  authorizing  him  to  obtain 
direct  adjudication  of  the  lands  to  himself.      He  ought  first  as  a 
creditor  to  have  adjudged  his  debtor's  personal  right  to  the  lands, 
which  would  have  vested  him  in  the  redeemable  right  of  the  property 
of  the  lands,  and  so  entitled  him  as  in  place  of  the  debtor  to  sue  the 
granter  of  the  missive  for  implement.     The  security  was  reduced  at 
the  instance  of  a  trustee  for  the  debtor's  creditors,  who  had  himself 
made  up  a  title  by  adjudication  in  implement. 

An  heritable  security  may  be  granted  by  a  party  authorized,  as  by  SBoiRiTr 
a  factor  and  commissioner  under  special  powers ;  and,  in  disponinir  granted  bt 

JT  o   pAC^rOB  AND 

to  one  party,  power  may  be  granted  to  a  different  party  to  burden  oommi88ioiieb. 
the  estate  by  heritable  security.    This  results  from  the  plenum  domi- 
niunt.  of  the  disponer  qualifying  the  disponee's  right  by  the  faculty 
reserved  to  another ;  Anderson  v.  Young  and  Trotter,  24th  December  m,  4128. 
1784. 

If  the  debtor  is  infeft  a  me  without  confirmation,  then  it  is  obvious  Secumty, 
that  he  cannot  give  a  warrant  affecting  the  dominium  utile,  because  ™fL^**^" 

**  .....  iNFKFT  a  me, 

he  is  not  himself  vested  in  it.  This  is  a  point  as  essential  now  as 
ever ;  and  the  doctrines  formerly  delivered  regarding  the  effect  of 
confirmation  are  here  precisely  applicable.  In  the  case  of  several 
securities  flowing  from  a  person  holding  a  me,  the  benefit  of  his  sub- 
sequent confirmation  will  accresce  first  to  the  sasine  which  would  have 
prevailed  if  the  granter  had  been  confirmed  at  the  date  of  his  own 
infeftment.  Of  this  there  is  a  remarkable  and  instructive  example 
in  Henderson  v.  Campbell,  5th  July  1821.     The  decision  is  unfor-  1  s.  103. 
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8S.48. 

3  S.  196. 

4  Wil,  &  Sh. 
App.  177. 


2  Wil.  &  Sh. 
App.  563. 

4  S.  290. 
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Hfdles,  185. 
Hume,  241. 

6D  1217; 
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424. 


tunately  very  briefly  reported,  and  the  session  papers  niay  be  referred 
to  with  advantage  A.  infeft  a  me  granted  an  heritable  security 
with  precept  a  me  to  B.,  on  which  sasine  followed.  Aflerwards,  A. 
granted  an  heritable  security  to  C.  with  precept  a  me,  upon  which  C. 
was  infeft,  and  obtained  from  the  superior  confirmation  of  his  own 
bond  and  infeftment,  but  not  of  A.'8  title.  Thereafter,  B.  obtained 
confirmation  in  favour  of  himself  of  A.'s  title,  and  of  his  own  bond 
and  sasine ;  but  it  was  decided,  that  the  confirmation  of  the  title 
accresced  first  to  the  infeftment  of  C,  which  had  been  previously 
confirmed.  The  principle  of  the  decision  is,  that  by  the  confirmation 
A.'s  right  was  made  valid  from  the  date  of  the  sasine  confirmed. 
Assuming  then  the  validity  of  A.'8  sasine  from  its  date,  C.'s  right  was 
necessarily  preferable,  because  first  confirmed  after  the  author's.  It 
made  no  difierence,  that  B.  confirmed  both  A.'s  right  and  his  own  at 
once.  Confirmations  of  separate  rights  are  distinct  acts,  and  the  mo- 
ment A.'s  right  was  confirmed,  it  accresced  first  to  his  disponee  first 
confirmed.  The  case  of  Henderson  shows  distinctly  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  feudal  nature  not  only  of  the  borrower's  right,  but  of 
that  received  from  him  in  favour  of  the  lender.  If  a  warrant  for  a 
public  holden  is  taken,  then  the  creditor  may  be  excluded  by  a  sub- 
sequent base  right  or  public  right  first  confirmed.  The  new  forms 
obviate  the  risk  of  this  in  ordinary  cases,  but  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  it  as  affecting  old  securities.  This  was  a  frequent  error  some  years 
since;  Leslie  v.  JU'Indoe* 8  Trustees,  21st  May  1824;  Rotoand  y. 
Campbells,  30th  June  1824.  In  the  latter  case  a  plea  of  communis 
error  was  disregarded  by  the  Court,  and  subsequently  by  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  Stevenson  v.  Rowand,  14th  July  1830.  Here,  a  law  agent 
was  held  liable  to  his  client  for  having  taken  an  a  me  right,  and  ne- 
glected to  get  it  confirmed  ;  and  that  liability  attaches,  whether  he  is 
employed  by  the  debtor  or  the  creditor ;  Lang  v.  StrutherSy  eta,  S8th 
May  1 827.  There  are  various  other  cases.  That  of  Peebles  v.  Watson, 
9th  December  1825,  is  an  example  of  an  a  me  security  defeated  by 
the  right  of  the  trustee  in  a  sequestration. 

We  have  found  elsewhere  that  a  personal  title  may  be  assigned  so 
as  to  give  a  qualified  right  to  the  assignee.  So  one  having  right  to 
an  unexecuted  precept  in  an  absolute  disposition  may  assign  it  so  as 
to  give  the  assignee  a  liferent  or  other  security  by  infeftment ;  Mit- 
chell V.  Adam,  17th  July  1767 ;  Bonihrone  v.  Bonthrone's  Cred'Uors, 
29th  May  1805.  In  Melvin  v.  Bakers,  J  7th  June  1843,  the  holder  of 
an  heritable  security,  having  ascertained  that  the  grantor's  sasine  had 
not  been  recorded,  took  infeftment  anew  upon  a  precept  in  the  radical 
title  (unexhausted,  by  the  failure  of  the  debtor's  sasine),  claiming 
right  so  to  use  this  precept  by  virtue  of  the  assignation  of  writs  in 
the  titles  and  in  the  heritable  security ;  and  this  was  held  to  validate 
the  security. 
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The  practitioner  must  ascertain  also,  that  the  lands  are  not  already 
mortgaged.  This  must  be  done  with  the  same  care  as  in  a  sale, 
according  to  the  rules  to  be  afterwards  explained,  and  the  agent  is 
liable  for  failure  in  this  duty  ;  Oraham,  etc,,  v.  Hunter's  TrusteeSy  4th 
March  1831. 

In  preparing  the  security  we  must  keep  in  view  the  principle 
already  referred  to,  that  land  cannot  be  burdened  indefinitely.  Both 
the  sum,  therefore,  and  the  creditor's  name,  must  be  distinctly  set 
forth.  In  Tod  v.  DutUopy  13th  December  1838,  an  heritable  bond  i  D.  231. 
haying  been  conveyed  in  security  of  certain  acceptances,  the  trans- 
ference was  held  to  be  ineffectual,  because  the  bills  were  described  by 
their  date,  but  not  by  their  amount,  and  so  it  was  held  a  security  for 
an  indefinite  sum. 

The  quality  of  the  right  as  redeemable  must  clearly  appear.    In  Qualitt  of 
Hodden  v.  Weavers  of  Haddington,  22d  February  1814,  a  confused  "p^^^"^"**^ 
deed,  bearing  partly  to  be  a  security,  and  partly  a  disposition,  was  Hume,  159. 
held  to  constitute  an  irredeemable  conveyance.     Questions  of  diffi- 
culty arise,  when  the  ordinary  practice  of  each  party  employing  his 
own  agent  is  not  acted  upon.    Thus,  in  Mackintosh  v.  Pitcairn,  16th  14  D.  187. 
December  1851,  the  same  agent  was  employed  by  borrower  and 
lender,  and  he  failed  after  receiving  the  whole  loan  from  the  lender, 
not  having  paid  the  full  amount  to  the  borrower.     The  loss  was  held 
to  attach  to  the  party  reposing  the  confidence  which  had  been  abused. 
The  money  having  been  paid  to  the  agent  after  the  bond  was  in  his 
hands,  that  kept  the  lender  indemnis.     The  borrower,  having  given 
bond  for  the  whole  without  taking  care  to  get  the  entire  sum  out  of 
the  agent's  hands,  suffered  the  loss.  When  a  security  is  prepared  upon 
the  borrower's  instructions  by  his  own  agent  in  favour  of  a  stranger, 
the  agent  is  liable  to  the  lender  for  loss  by  failure  in  duty ;  ^truthers  4  s.  418. 
V.  Lang,  2d  February  1826. 

The  competency  and  effect  of  the  power  of  sale  under  the  old  heri-  Comfetbhct 
table  security  is  not  doubtfuL    In  OgUvy  v.  Crowby,  18th  Pebruaiy  ^^Yop7ale. 
1804,  a  power,  upon  failure  of  payment,  to  sell  after  previous  adver-  ^^^^  ^57. 
tisement  through  the  town  of  Montrose  by  beat  of  drum  once  a  fort- 
night for  six  weeks,  was  sustained  ;  and,  in  Robertson  v.  Paton,  23d  Hume,  658. 
May  1815,  power  to  sell  upon  premonition  by  letter  only  was  held  to 
be  validly  exercised,  a  resort  to  the  Sheriff  in  the  procedure  being 
approved  of,  though  unnecessary.     Finally,  in  Dunlop  v.  Marshall^  Hume,  666. 
19th  January  1821,  the  Court  observed,  that,  if  any  doubts  regarding 
the  efficiency  of  powers  of  sale  in  heritable  securities  were  enter- 
tained, they  were  ill-founded,  and  would  not  allow  a  sale  under  such 
a  power  to  be  stopped  by  a  process  of  ranking  and  sale.    It  is  not 
settled,  whether  power  to  sell  is  a  necessary  and  inherent  part  of  an 
lieritable  security,  and  a  cura;tor  bonis,  specially  empowered  to  borrow 
money,  and  grant  security  over  his  ward's  heritable  estate,  having 
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CoMpeTKvcT     executed  a  bond  and  disposition  in  security  in  the  ordinary  form,  the 

pownToF^LB  Court  passed  a  note  to  try  the  question,  whether  power  of  sale  granted 

^contd-         '  by  the  curator  was  valid ;  Stewart  v.  Kirkaldy^  14th  November  1849. 

12  D.  73.  jgjj^^  ^liQ  power  must  not  be  exercised  with  a  reckless  disregard  to 
the  interest  of  other  parties,  as,  e,g.^  exposing  at  a  season  when  there 

11  D.  301.  is  no  likelihood  of  purchasers.  In  Kerr  v.  Maoarihurs  Trudees, 
23d  December  1848,  the  Court  interfered  to  prevent  exposure  at  an 
inadequate  price,  and  while  an  action  of  reduction  of  the  debtor's 
title  was  in  dependence.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  sale, 
that  the  procedure  be  in  precise  conformity  with  the  powers  granted 
in  the  deed,  or,  in  securities  granted  under  the  Act  1847,  in  con- 
formity with  its  requirements  as  to  advertising,  etc  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  stringency  with  which  observ- 
ance of  statutory  requirements  of  this  description  is  enforced,  and 

9  8.282.  rigid  accuracy  must  be  the  rule     In  Dickson  v.  Magistrates  of  Dum- 

fries^ 15th  January  1831,  the  advertisements  previous  to  the  first 
exposure  having  been  inaccurate,  a  full  series  of  advertisements  as 
for  a  first  exposure  was  made  before  the  adjourned  exposure,  and 
that  was  sustained  as  sufficient.    The  proceedings  must  be  regular, 

4  S.  722.  and  such  as  to  afford  fair  protection  to  the  debtor's  rights.    In  Jeffray, 

V.  Aikeriy  16th  June  1826,  the  creditor  having  acted  as  auctioneer, 
and  purchased  for  himself,  the  sale  was  reduced  after  twelve  years' 

8  D.  400.         acquiescence ;  and,  in  Taylor  v.  Watson,  20th  January  1846,  it  was 

again  held  unlawful  for  a  creditor  to  purchase  subjects  exposed  by 
himself  under  powers  in  his  own  bond.  We  have  seen  that  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Acts  purchase  by  an  heritable  creditor,  although 
consenting  to  the  sale,  is  allowed. 


rOdlTIOM  WITH 
BACK-BOHO 


ABsoLimB  Dis-       5.  Disposition  with  ba^-bond. 

In  modern  practice  we  have  a  security  similar  in  form  and  effect 
to  those  of  the  original  wadset,  vis.,  disposition  and  back-bond.  The 
disposition  is  ex  fade  absolute,  and,  therefore,  confers  an  apparently 
absolute  right  of  property.  But  the  creditor  grants  a  back>bond, 
declaring  the  true  purpose  of  the  disposition,  and  binding  himself  to 
denude  on  payment  of  the  debt  The  debtor  after  granting  an  ab- 
solute disposition  is  not  in  safety  without  obtaining  a  back-bond, 
because,  when  a  conveyance  is  ex  facie  absolute,  it  can  be  proved  to 
be  in  trust  only  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  disponee.     This  is  pro- 

12  D.  750.        vided  by  the  second  part  of  the  Act  1 696,  cap.  25.     See  Knox  v. 
MaHin,  12th  February  1850.* 

17  D.  1 117.  *  See  also  the  case  of  Setk  t.  Haijif  14th  July  1855,  io  which  it  was  ohBeired  from  the 

Bench,  that  the  strong  words  of  the  Statute,  1696,  c.  25,  have  hecn  to  some  extent  modified, 
and  "  that  it  is  now  fixed  law  that  the  words,  'a  declaration  or  back-bond  of  trust,*  which 
"  are  *  to  be  lawfully  subscribed  by  the  persons  alleged  to  be  the  trustee,*  do  not  imply  that 
**  a  probative  deed  is  necessary ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  tnut  may  be  competently 
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The  obligation  to  denude  is  made  a  real  limitation  of  the  right  by  Oblioatioiv  to 
reofistration  of  the  back-bond  in  the  record  of  sasines  and  reversions  :  ^^^^^^  **adb 

^  .  .  .  .  '  BBAL  BY  KEOI8- 

and  after  such  registration,  therefore,  the  disposition,  though  absolute,  tration  or 
cannot  be  used  as  a  security  for  a  greater  amount  than  is  specified  in  ^^^^Q^^y'^' 
the  back-bond.     The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  judicial  produc-  backbokd. 
tion  of  the  back-bond,  whereby  it  is  established,  that  the  disponee 
has  only  a  qualified  right  of  property  ;  and  the  use  of  the  disposition 
as  a  security  for  further  sums,  after  its  purpose  is  thus  divulged, 
brings  it  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  1696  as  a  security  for  aM.  lies,  and 
future  debt ;  Keith  v.  Maxwell,  8th  July  1795.     But,  so  long  as  the  ^«^'^  ^'f'^. 
right  is  not  restricted  by  registration,  or  other  publication  of  its  quali-  2  Rom,  L.  C. 
fied  nature,  it  remains  a  security  for  all  debts  owing  to  the  disponee  ''^^• 
at  whatsoever  time  contracted;  Riddel  y.Niblie's  Creditors,  16th  M.  1154 ; 
February  1782.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  back-bond  is  not  regis-  ^^'  ^-  ^• 
tered,  the  creditor  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  liability  to  the  superior 
as  owner ;  and  so,  in  Clark  v.  City  of  Glasgow  Life  Assurance  Com- 12  D.  1047. 
pany,  20th  June  1850,  a  party  holding  an  absolute  disposition  quali- 
fied by  a  back-bond  not  registered  was  found  liable  on  destruction  of 
the  premises  by  fire  for  £800  in  terms  of  the  conditions  of  feu.     We 
have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  ^Bartlett  v.  Buchanan,  21st  February  f.  C. 
1811,  that  the  debtor  by  granting  a  disposition  for  this  purpose  is 
not  so  divested  as  to  exclude  the  claim  of  terce. 

Where  the  back-bond  is  recorded  so  as  to  establish  the  nature  of  ExinrcnoN  of 
this  right  as  a  security  merely,  it  may  be  extinguished  by  renuncia-  **curity. 
tion.     But,  whether  it  is  recorded  or  not,  the  right  is  most  conveni- 
ently and  satisfactorily  extinguished  by  resignation  ad  remanentiam. 

In  the  case  of  Oardyne  v.  The  Royal  Bank,  8th  March  1851,  there  13  D.912. 
was  a  contract  conveying  certain  burgage  property  burdened  with  a 
ground-annual.  Duff,  the  disponee,  as  a  security  for  money  granted 
a  conveyance  ex  facie  absolute  to  the  Royal  Bank,  who  granted  a 
back-bond,  which  was  recorded.  Duff  having  become  insolvent.  Gar- 
dyne,  his  author,  sued  the  Royal  Bank  as  liable  for  the  ground- 
annual  in  room  of  Duff,  and  the  Court  of  Session  sustained  the  claim  ; 
but  the  House  of  Lords,  following  the  principle  observed  in  de- 
ciding Millar  v.  Small^  already  noticed,  reversed  this  decision  like- 1  Macq  App. 

358. 

"  proyed  by  writings  under  the  hand  of  the  party,  importing  an  admission  or  acknowledg- 
'*  ment  of  a  trust,  as,  e.g,,  by  a  holograph  writing  signed  by  him,  or  by  a  writing  to  which 
"  his  signature  is  adhibited,  if  its  authenticity  is  not  disputed,  or  shall  be  instructed.  And 
"  not  only  so,  but  the  ftict  of  the  existence  of  a  trust  may  also  be  competently  established  by 
*'  the  tenor  of  several  writings  taken  together ;  and  this,  although  there  may  be,  in  terms, 
'*  no  positive  declaration  of  trust,  or  direct  expressions  of  that  import.  But  then,  while  that 
"  latitude  has  been  allowed,  it  has  never  been  so,  except  with  the  restriction  and  limitation 
"  (and  a  most  necessary  one),  that  the  contents  of  the  writings  shall,  although  not  in  direct 
''words,  amount  to  an  unambiguous  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  trust,  or  shall  be 
"  such  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  explained  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  admission  that 
"  the  party  holds  in  trust.     They  must  be  perfectly  une^ptivocaL** 
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wise;  RoycU  Bank  v.  Oardyne,  ISth  May  1853,  holding  here  also, 
that  Duff  and  his  heirs  were  personally  bound  in  perpetuum  for  the 
ground-annual,  but  that  his  assignee  was  not  bound,  although  the 
ground-annual  continues  to  burden  the  estate  into  whose  hands  so- 
ever it  falU. 


Dkko  op 
AocneiOH. 


FuKM  OP  DBED.      6.  Trust-^isposition  foT  payment  of  creditors, 

A  comprehensive  security  is  created  by  disposition  to  a  trustee  or 
trustees,  together  or  in  succession,  for  payment  of  the  truster's  debts. 

1. 127,  3<>  Edn-  Of  this  deed  there  is  a  form  in  the  Juridical  Styles.  It  proceeds  upon 

1. 122, 4  Ed»-  ^  narrative  of  the  granter  s  debta  He  dispones  his  lands  to  trustees 
named,  with  powers  to  sell,  to  manage,  and  appoint  factors,  to  com- 
pound and  submit,  and  sue,  and  to  assume  into  the  benefit  of  the  trust 
other  creditors  besides  those  named  There  is  a  clause  preserving  legal 
preferences  in  the  creditors  as  well  as  objections  to  their  claims. 
The  trustees  are  directed  to  apply  the  proceeds  in  payment  of  the 
creditors  according  to  their  rights  and  preferences,  and  to  account 
for  the  residue  to  the  truster  or  his  heirs.  Other  conditions  are  in- 
serted for  expediting  and  preserving  the  trust.  There  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  infeft,  and  other  clauses  requisite  to  complete  a  feudal  title 
in  the  trusteea 

On  the  other  hand,  the  creditors  execute  a  deed  of  accession,  ap- 
proving of  the  trust  arrangement,  and  consenting  to  it ;  and,  when 
there  is  a  professional  trustee  capable  of  judging  of  questions  regard- 
ing the  creditor's  rights,  there  is  inserted  in  the  deed  of  accession  a 
submission  to  him  of  all  questions  touching  their  claims,  inter  se,  or 
between  them  or  any  of  them  and  the  truster. 

It  is  only  acceding  creditors  who  are  bound  by  the  trust  arrange- 
ment, but  they  are  bound  by  it ;  and,  as  the  ti-uster  is  denuded  by 
the  trustee's  infeftment,  the  trust  arrangement  is  not  subject  to  dis- 
turbance, every  creditor  being  debarred  by  his  accession  from  taking 
separate  measures.  So,  where  a  trustee  had  died,  it  was  found  in- 
competent for  a  creditor  to  take  separate  steps,  there  being  power  to 

2  Sh.  and  M'L.  substitute  a  new  trustee  ;  Hamilton  v.  LitUejohn,  18th  March  1836, 

reversing  the  decision  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

An  important  question  as  to  the  vesting  of  a  trust  arose  in  the  case 
of  Paui  Y.Boyd,  2d  January  1833,  where,  trustees  having  been  ap- 
pointed in  succession,  sasine  in  favour  of  the  whole  nominatim,  or  of 
such  of  them  as  should  accept,  was  held  good  as  to  those  first  called, 
the  attorney's  authority  as  regarded  them  being  presumed  from  his 
holding  the  disposition.  There  was  no  occasion  to  determine  the 
question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  attempt  to  infeft  the  others  condi- 
tionally on  their  acceptance. 

The  trustee  thus  vested,  altliough  infeft  for  a  qualified  purpose;, 
may  exercise  rights  of  proprietorship ;  so  he  was  held  entitled  to 
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sue  declarator  of  non-entry  in  Ker  v.  Russell,  7tli  December  1838.  i  B.  179. 
When  he  is  in  advance  for  the  trust,  he  is  entitled  to  sell  for  his 
own  reimbursement,  if  no  immediate   means  of  relief  be  shown  ; 
Innes  v.  Innes^  18th  December  1828.     On  the  other  hand,  a  trus-  7  8. 206. 
tee,  by  taking  infefbment  and  drawing  the  rents,  adopts  the  feu, 
and   becomes  personally  liable  for  implement  of  the  obligations 
in   the  charter ;    Marquis  of  Ahercom  v.  Orieve,    16th  December  14  8.  I68. 
1835. 

The  trustee  and  his  heirs  are  accountable  to  the  creditors.     This 
vrsLs  held  even  in  a  case  where  exemption  from  such  accountability 
was  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  ;  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Creditors  m.  I620L 
V.  The  Trustees  of  the  Duchess,  24th  November  1747,  affirmed  16th  Cr.&St.  App. 
January  1750. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  trust-disposition  upon  the  creditors' 
rights,  their  interest  is  a  jus  crediti,  to  call  the  trustees  to  account, 
and  whatever  may  be  due  to  them,  therefore,  is  attachable  by  arrest- 
ment ;  Orierson  v.  Ramsay ,  15  th  February  1780.  M.  769. 

After  the  purposes  of  the  trust  are  accomplished,  the  trustee  is 
accountable  for  any  reversion  to  the  truster,  and  must  denude  in  his 
favour. 

It  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a  trust-disposition  Radical  kight 
for  payment  of  creditors  does  not  divest  the  debtor  of  the  radical  "^^'^i^is  with 

*     •'  .         -  .       .  ,  BENEFICIARr, 

ri^ht  of  property.     Upon  its  face  it  is  shown  not  to  confer  on  the  where  trust 
trustee  an  absolute  right.     It  is  a  security,  and  may  be  extinguished  ^^^  ^^^^ 
by  renunciation.     This  doctrine  was  first  recognised  in  Campbell  y.u. voce*' A6j\i- 
JSdderline,  14th  January  1801.     There,  a  party  who  had  granted  a  ^^^'^Ijo'ii 
tmst-disposition  for  creditors,  with  instructions  to  the  trustee  to  exe-  1  Rom,  L.  C. 
cute  an  entail,  was  held  not  to  be  so  divested,  but  that  non-acceding  ^^^' 
creditors  might  adjudge  the  property  from  his  apparent  heir.     The 
same  doctrine  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  MacMiUan  v.  7  Wil.  &  Sh. 
Campbell,   14th  August  1834;  and,  in  M'Leod  y.M'Kemie,  17th  ^PP-^*^^- 
November  1827,  the  existence  of  a  trust  was  held  no  bar  to  a  con- 
veyance of  the  radical  right  of  property.    It  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
view,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  radical  right  of  property  being 
in  the  beneficiary  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  case  where  the  trust 
has  flowed  from  him.    It  can  have  no  place,  when  he  has  had  no  title 
antecedent  to  the  trust.  ^<fe  6  D.  804. 

The  doctrine  of  Erskine,  that  the  conveyance  of  land  to  a  trustee  l°Bt.  11. 2. 16. 
for  behoof  of  creditors  makes  the  debts  due  to  them  heritable,  though 
originally  moveable,  has  been  corrected  in  a  note  by  Lord  Ivoby,  and 
is  to  be  received  as  accurate  only  where  the  conveyance  either  is  to 
the  creditor  himself,  or  is  so  conceived  as  to  give  to  the  creditor  with 
his  own  concurrence  a  real  right  in  the  estate.  This  is  distinctly  and 
strongly  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Hawkins  v.  Hawkins,  23d  May  5  D.  1036. 
1843,  where  personal  bonds  were  held  moveable,  although  they  had 
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been  secured  by  a  conveyance  of  lands  to  trustees  more  than  forty 
years. 

II.  Leases.^ 
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1449,  c.  18. 
1.  As  to  hekt. 


A  tack  or  lease  is  a  contract,  by  wbich  the  use  of  land  is  granted 
by  the  proprietor  to  another  for  a  fixed  yearly  rent.  The  rent  may 
either  be  in  money  or  in  grain,  or  in  the  converted  value  of  a  specified 
quantity  of  grain.  It  may  akj  consist  partly  or  wholly  in  personal 
services,  such  as  are  now  lawful. 

As  a  right  relating  to  lands,  this  contract  should  be  in  writing.  A 
verbal  tack  for  a  term  of  years,  though  admitted  to  have  been  con- 
tracted, may  be  resiled  from  by  either  party,  and,  even  if  possession 
has  followed,  it  may  be  resiled  from  at  the  end  of  any  year  ;  Keith  v. 
Johnstons  TenanU,  16th  July  1636 ;  IfeiU  y.Earl  of  CassUis,  22d 
November  1810.  But  extraordinary  r^'  interventtts,  as  the  payment 
of  a  grassum,  will  support  a  verbal  lease  for  a  term  of  years.  Ordi- 
nary improvements,  however,  are  not  allowed  to  produce  that  effect ; 
Macrorie  v.  M'Whirter  and  Gray,  18th  December  1810. 

A  written  obligation  effectually  secures  the  right  to  a  lease,  and, 
where  the  writing  is  defective,  e,g,,  a  lease  signed  only  by  one  party, 
it  is  effectual  if  followed  by  possession  ;  Macpherson  v.  Maq>herson  & 
darky  12th  May  1815  ;  and  the  previous  case  of  Countess  of  Moray 
V.  Stewarty  etc.,  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  24th  March  1 773. 

The  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  interest  of  the  tenant^ 
evidently  required  that  his  possession  should  be  secure,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  either  of  his  landlord 
or  of  any  purchaser  of  the  estate.  In  Ty  tier's  History  of  Scotland 
reference  is  made  to  the  hardships  suffered  by  tenants  and  labourers 
in  being  turned  out  of  their  farms  and  cottages  when  the  estate  was 
sold.  This  led  to  intercession  on  the  part  of  James  i.  with  his 
prelates  and  barons  on  behalf  of  husbandmen  holding  leases  ;  and,  in 
1449,  a  Statute  was  passed,  cap.  18,  entitling  tenants  with  tacks  to 
continue  possession  after  sale  of  the  estate  until  the  issue  of  their 
tacks,  paying  to  the  purchaser  the  rent  fixed  by  the  tack.  This  Act 
has  been  characterized  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  Scotch  agiiculturista. 

To  entitle  a  lease  to  the  benefit  of  this  enactment,  three  things  are 
requisite : — 

(1.)  That  it  contain  a  specific  rent,  without  which  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  terms  of  the  Statute ;  and,  in  order  to  be  effectual  against 
singular  successors,  the  rent  must  not  be  elusory. 

*  6j  the  recent  Act,  20  &  21  Vict.  cap.  26,  proTisioDs  have  been  made  for  the  constitotioii 
and  transmission  of  real  secnrities  over  a  certain  class  of  leases ; — for  a  statement  of  which 
reference  is  made  to  pp.  868-9,  infra. 
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(2.)  That  it  be  followed  by  possession  as  in  room  of  sasine,  tacks  2.  As  to 
having  anciently  been  constituted  by  charter  and  sasine.     Although  ^^®""*®*' 
the  lease  is  executed,  yet,  if  the  granter  die  before  the  term  of  entry, 
it  is  void.     A  decision  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine,  Redhead  v.  BelFs  8vo 
Kerr,  27th  November  1 792,  was  reversed  on  appeal.   A  lease  of  game,  ^**®*»  ^^^' 
although  followed  by  possession,  is  not  effectual  against  singular  suc- 
cessors ;  Pollock,  Oilmour,  &  Co.  v.  Harvey,  5th  June  1828.     The  6  S.  913. 
grounds  of  this  decision  are  clearly  stated  in  Lord  Cobehousb's  in- 
terlocutor.* 

(3.)  The  lease  must  contain  a  definite  ish.     If  it  does  not,  although  3.  As  to  tsh. 
binding  upon  the  granter  and  his  heirs,  it  is  good  against  singular 
successors  only  for  the  shortest  period  consistent  with  the  expressed 
intention  ;  so,  where  annual  services  constituted  the  rent,  the  lease 
was  sustained  for  tWo  years  ;  Redpaih  v.  White,  22d  November  1737.  M.  15196. 

The  Statute  supports  leases  of  urban  tenements  as  well  as  of  lands; 
Ma4:arthur  v.  Simpson,  6th  July  1804.  M.  1518I. 

The  right  of  the  singular  successor  entitles  him  to  payment  of  the 
rent,  and  he  is  not  debarred  from  this  by  stipulation  of  retention  by 
the  lessee  himself,  or  for  payment  to  another  creditor  of  the  landlord. 

The  landlord  has  a  delectus  personce,  and  the  tack  cannot,  therefore.  Lease  not 
be  assigned  without  the  landlord's  consent,  unless  granted  expressly  ^88i<^'f^»"5 

O  '  o  r  ^    WITHOUT  OON- 

in  favour  of  the  tenant  and  his  assignees.   It  may,  however,  be  trans-  sent. 
mitted  by  adjudication,  unless  assignees  are  expressly  excluded.   But 
when  a  lease  is  for  a  period  beyond  the  ordinary  duration,  a  power  of  Implied  power 
assignment  is  implied,  as  it  is  also  in  a  liferent  tack.     The  same  prin-  ^°  a8»j<»»- 
ciple  applies  to  subletting.    These  are  the  rules  in  agricultural  leases,  powrr  to 
In  tacks  of  urban  tenements  there  is  an  implied  power  of  assignment  bublet. 
and  subletting,  unless  expressly  excluded  ;  Anderson  v.  Alexander,  f.  c. 
etc.,  10th  July  1811,  and  previous  csLse  of  Aitchison  there  referred  to. 
But  the  sublease  must  not  be  for  an  objectionably  different  use  of  the 
subjects.     There  is  this  distinction  between  assignation  and  sublease, 
that  in  a  sublease  the  right  of  the  tenant  continues,  and  his  liability, 
therefore,  continues  also,  both  he  and  the  subtenant  being  liable  for 
the  rent ;  while,  after  an  assignation  has  been  assented  to  by  the  land- 
lord, he  has  no  longer  any  claim  against  the  original  tenant ;  Skene  4  s.  25. 
V.  Oreenhill,  20th  May  1825,  and  previous  case  oi  Low  there  referred 
to,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Erskine  and  Bankton. 

In  agricultural  leases  the  tenant,  receiving  the  houses,  etc.,  in  good  Repairs. 
repair  at  his  entry,  is  bound  to  maintain  them  in  the  like  condition. 
The  rule  is  different  in  urban  subjects,  which  the  proprietor  must  keep 
in  a  tenantable  condition. 

Tacks  may  be  terminated  during  their  currency — (1.)  by  failure  to 

*  See  also  Menzies  v.  Menziei,  lOth  March  1S52,  and  Earl  ofFife^a  Tnutees  y.  WiUon,  14  D.  651. 
14th  December  1859,  as  to  the  nature  of  leases  of  game,  and  their  effect  against  the  heirs  22  D.  191. 
and  singuUir  snccessors  of  the  granter. 
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pay  rent  for  two  years,  this  irritancy,  however,  being  purgeable  at  the 
bar;  Act  of  Sederunt^  14th  December  1756;  (2.)  under  the  same  Act, 
by  the  tenant's  failure  to  find  security  for  arrears,  and  for  five  years' 
rents,  where  he  is  either  a  year  in  arrear  with  his  rent,  or  has  failed 
to  till  at  the  usual  season ;  (3.)  also  at  any  time  by  renunciation 
granted  and  accepted. 

A  stipulation  annulling  the  tack  in  the  event  of  the  tenant's  bank- 
ruptcy is  effectual ;  Forbes  v.  Dnnodn^  2d  June  1812. 

In  order  to  insure  the  tenant's  removal  at  the  termination  of  the 
lease,  certain  formalities  of  warning  and  citation  are  requisite,  which 
are  described  in  the  different  Institutional  worka  The  form  used 
(excepting  within  burgh,  where  chalking  the  door  upon  the  verbal 
mandate  of  the  proprietor  suffices)  consists  in  a  summons  of  removing 
before  the  Judge  Ordinary,  executed  and  called  forty  days  before  the 
term  of  expiration  of  the  lease.  After  decree,  removing  may  be 
effected  upon  a  precept  from  the  Sheriff  within  forty-^ight  hours. 
When  the  lease  contains  an  obligation  to  remove  without  warning,  it 
is  made  effectual  by  a  charge  upon  the  registered  tack  forty  days 
before  the  term.  The  Sheriff,  on  production  of  the  tack  and  homing, 
will  eject  the  tenant  within  six  daya  A  letter  containing  an  obligation 
to  remove  is  equivalent  to  a  decree  of  removal  in  terms  of  the  lease, 
and,  the  lease  being  stamped,  the  letter  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract, and  held,  therefore,  not  to  require  a  stamp ;  Bain  v.  jS^^eioarf, 
14th  July  1862.  The  rules  of  compulsory  removal  now  stated  have 
been  made  matter  of  Statutory  enactment  in  the  Sheriff-Court  Act, 
16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  80,  §§  29,  30,  and  81.* 

When  there  is  no  warning,  or  process  of  removal,  the  subject  is  held 
to  be  relet  by  tacit  relocation  for  another  year. 

We  will  not  enter  upon  the  nature  of  the  landlord's  preference  for 
his  rent  by  hypothec  over  the  fruits  and  invecta  et  tUoto,  or  the  steps 
necessary  to  enforce  it,  and  the  periods  within  which  these  steps  must 
be  taken,  these  points  being  appropriate  to  the  Chair  of  Scots  Law. 

A  precedent  of  the  tack  in  its  most  simple  form  will  be  found  in 
r772^  3d  Edn.  the  Juridical  Stylea 
462, 4th  Edo-      The  landlord  sets,  and  in  tack  and  assignation  lets,  to  the  tenant 
and  his  heirs  the  lands  or  other  subjects,  which  are  described,  for  a 
specified  number  of  years  from  the  term  of  Whitsunday  as  to 

houses,  grass,  and  pasturage,  and  from  the  separation  of  the  crop  of 
the  year  from  the  ground  as  to  the  arable  land.  Where  no  term  of 
entry  is  mentioned,  it  is  held  to  be  the  next  term  after  the  date  of 
the  tack.  The  possession  is  fortified  by  the  proprietor's  absolute  war- 
randice.    On  the  other  hand,  the  tacksman  binds  and  obliges  himself 
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*  See  provisione  for  sammary  removiogs  from  snbjecta  let  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  year, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  £30  per  annam,  as  cootained  in  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  119,  §  8.  Referpnce 
may  also  be  made  to  the  case  of  the  Shotti  Iron  Company  ▼.  Paion^  28th  Hay  1^57. 
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to  pay  the  rent  half-yearly  with  interest,  and  penalty,  and  to  flit  and 
evacuate  the  premises  at  the  expiration  without  warning  or  process 
of  removal  Then  there  is  a  mutual  penalty  for  non-implement,  and 
a  clause  of  registration. 

These  are  the  main  and  essential  conditions  of  a  lease.  Among 
the  Styles  will  befouud  forms  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  the  granter,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  intended 
use  of  it. 

"We  shall  notice  a  few  points  of  chief  importance : — 

We  must  look  to  the  title  of  the  granter.     A  lease  from  a  person  Titlb  op 
not  infeft  is  not  eifectual  against  a  singular  successor  infeft ;  Gordon  gbahter  of 
V.  Milne,  29th  February  1780.     A  liferenter   cannot  grant  a  lease  jjr  1Q3Q9 
beyond  his  life ;  nor  tutors  beyond  their  tutory.     The  restrictions 
upon  the  powers  of  heirs  of  entail  in  this  respect  have  already  been 
examined.     Upon  deathbed  a  tack  injurious  to  the  heir  cannot  be 
granted,  but  one  given  under  a  fair  exercise  of  the  right  of  adminis- 
tration is  valid  ;  Semple  \,Semple,  1st  June  1813.  F,  C. 

A  mercantile  company  is  capable  of  holding  a  lease  socio  nomine  ;  m,  ^^^^ 
Denniston,  Macnayr,  &  Co.  v.  Macfarlane,  16th  February  1808.  "  Tack,"  Appx. 

Very  important  questions  have  arisen  with  reirard  to  the  use  of  ,t 

UBB  OP  LRASB 

leases  as  a  ground  of  credit,  the  difficulty  here  being  to  impart  to  the  as  a  skcurity. 
creditor  a  title  of  possession,  there  being  no  medium  for  giving  him  a 
real  right  otherwise  than  by  possession,  as  may  be  done  in  a  feudal 
estate  by  means  of  the  records.     The  question  received  very  careful 
and  deliberate   consideration    in  Brock  v.  Cabbell,  29th  November  2  S.  62 ; 
1822;   remitted   13th  May   1828;  adhered  to,   5th   March  1830 ;  ^^il.  &  8h. 
affirmed,  23d  September  1831.     Here,  a  tenant  in  security  of  a  loan  a  S.W; 
granted  an  assignation  of  his  lease,  which  was  intimated  to  the  land-  ^^^4'^^^' 
lord.     The  assignee  granted  a  sublease  to  the  tenant,  who  remained 
in  possession  and  paid  the  rent  to  the  landlord,  no  possession  being 
taken  by  the  creditor.     The  judgment  was  founded  upon  the  principle 
inherent  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  that  a  real  right  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted without  a  change  of  possession  natural  or  civil,  and  that  the 
case  resolved  itself  into  a  collusive  device  to  create  a  latent  security 
over  a  real  right  without  change  of  possession  either  naturally,  civilly, 
or  symbolically — at  attempt  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland,  and  which,  if  successful,  would  give  rise  to  mis- 
chievous consequences.     The  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous 
nature  of  such  securities  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  ofRanisay  v.  4  D.  405. 
Commercial  Bank,  20th  January  1842,  where  a  lease  was  assigned  as 
a  security,  the  landlord  consenting,  and  the  assignee  binding  himself 
for  payment  of  the  rent.     The  tenant  (debtor)  having  become  bank- 
rupt, the  trustee  challenged  the  assignation  as  void  for  want  of  pos- 
session.     The  creditor  found  it  prudent  not  to  defend  his  right,  and 
proposed  to  relinquish  all  connexion  with  the  lease.     But  the  land- 
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lord  contended  sucoessfuUy  that  he  remained  permanently  liable  for 
the  rent 

Transmission  of  lease, — A  lease  is  an  heritable  right  as  having  a 
tract  of  future  time.  It,  therefore,  descends  to  the  heir-at-law,  and 
it  vests  in  him  ipso  jure  without  service;  Boyd  v.  Sinclair,  1 7th  June 
1761.  An  adjudger  from  the  heir,  therefore,  does  not  need  to  charge 
him  to  enter  in  special.  The  heir's  title  is  active,  and  he  can  assign ; 
CdmpbM  V.  Cunninghame,  16th  February  1739.     He  can  also  reduce 

an  assignation  improperly  granted  by  the  tenant; v. ^  26th 

June  1754. 

Assignation  is  the  proper  form  of  transmission  of  a  lease,  although  it 
is  heritable  as  to  succession ;  and  the  assignation  is  effectual,  although 
not  containing  dispositive  words ;  per  Lord  Honcrbiff  in  Blair  v. 
Blair,  I4th  November  1849. 


20  &  21  Vict, 
c.  26. 


§1. 


§2. 


§4. 


§5. 


16. 


The  Act  20  &  21  Vict.  cap.  26,  passed  10th  Aogost  1857,  and  to  be  cited  aa  "The 
"  RegiBtration  of  Leases  (Scotland)  Act,  1857,"  has  introduced  important  facilities  in 
regard  both  to  the  assignation  and  transmission  of  long  leases,  and  to  the  emplpTment  of 
snch  leases  as  a  ground  of  credit.  The  medium  through  which  the  changes  are  to  be 
made  ayailable,  is  the  registration  of  the  yarious  deeds  affecting  such  leases  in  the  public 
records  in  which  landrights  are  entered.  The  Act  provides  that  probatiTO  leases,  fiir  a  period 
of  thirtj-one  years,  or  for  any  longer  period,  may  be  recorded  in  the  General,  Particnlar,  or 
Burgh  Register  applicable  to  a  sasine  in  the  lands.  Any  assignation  of  the  lease,  or  assig- 
nation in  security,  or  translation  thereof,  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  same  register  as  the  lesse 
itself.  The  registration  continues  the  effect  of  the  lease  against  singular  successors  in  the 
subjects  let ;  but,  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  registration  is  not  required.  In  aoooid- 
ance  always  with  its  conditions  and  stipulations,  the  party  in  right  of  a  registered  lease — 
his  right  being  recorded  in  terms  of  the  Act — ^may  assign  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
a  brief  form  of  assignation  appended  to  the  Act.  The  recording  of  the  assignation  vests 
the  assignee  with  the  right  of  the  grantor  to  the  extent  assigned ;  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  of  hypothec  or  other  rights  of  the  landlord. 

The  mode  of  employing  the  registered  lease  as  a  security  for  money,  is  provided  for  by 
§  4,  which  enacts  that  the  party  in  right  of  such  lease — ^his  own  right  being  recorded^may, 
always  in  accordance  with  its  conditions  and  stipulations,  "  assign  the  same,  in  whole  or  in 
"  part,  in  security  for  the  payment  of  borrowed  money,  or  of  annuities,  or  of  provisioDs  to 
"  wives  and  children,  or  in  security  of  cash  credits,  or  other  legal  debt  or  obligation."  Ibe 
form  of  a  bond  and  assignation  ip  security  is  annexed  to  the  Act.  The  asaignatian  is 
security,  when  recorded,  completes  the  right,  and  constitutes  a  real  security  over  the  lease. 

When  another  than  the  original  grantee  or  assignee  presents  the  lease  or  assignation  in 
security  for  registration,  he  requires  to  expede  a  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  appended  to 
the  Act.  The  keeper  of  the  register,  on  such  instrument  being  produced  to  him,  is  to 
record  the  deed  along  with  the  instrument. 

Section  6  allows  an  assignation  in  security  to  be  transferred  by  translation,  in  acoordanee 
with  a  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act ;  and  this  being  recorded  completes  the  transmisrion. 
This  section  also  contains  power  to  the  creditor,  in  right  of  an  assignation  in  security,  with- 
out prejudice  to.  the  power  of  sale,  in  default  of  payment,  for  six  months  after  becoming  doe, 
of  the  principal  debt,  or  a  term's  interest  or  annuity,  to  apply  to  the  Sheriff  for  warrant  to 
possess  the  subjects.  After  intimation  to  the  lessee  and  to  the  landlord,  the  Sheriff  may 
grant  the  warrant,  which  is  a  sufficient  title  to  the  creditor  to  enter  into  possession,  upHft 
the  rents  irom  subtenants,  and  sublet  in  the  same  way  as  the  lessee  might  have  done.  Tk 
creditor  is  not  to  be  personally  liable  to  the  landlord  in  the  obb'gationB  of  the  lease  until  be 
enter  into  possession. 
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By  sections  7  and  8,  a  mode  of  completiDg  the  title  of  an  heir  or  general  disponee  to  any  22  7  &  8. 
such  lease  or  assignation  in  security,  is  made  competent  by  writ  of  acknowledgment  or 
notarial  instnunent,  and  the  necessary  forms  are  appended  to  the  Act.  These  are  similar  to 
the  forms  authorized  to  be  employed  in  the  completion  of  the  title  of  heirs  and  general 
diBponees  to  heritable  secnrities,  nnder  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  SI,  §$  2  &  4.  It  will  be  observed, 
that,  for  the  pnrposes  of  the  Act,  the  rale,  mortuus  s<uit  vitmm,  does  not  hold  in  regard  to 
the  succession  of  an  heir ;  and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions,  he  must  avail 
himself  of  the  method  of  completing  a  title  which  the  Act  prescribes. 

Provision  is  likewise  made  for  the  case  of  an  assignee  dying  without  recording  his  right,  §  9. 
by  'which  his  heir  or  general  disponee  is  allowed  to  ezpede  and  record  a  notarial  instrument 
along  with  the  deed.    An  adjudication  of  a  lease  or  assignation  in  security  is  to  be  com-  §  10. 
pleted  by  recording  an  abbreviate  in  the  register  in  which  the  lease  is  recorded,  being  an 
assimilation  to  the  mode  of  completing  abjudications  of  heritable  securities.    The  trustee  on  §  11. 
a  sequestrated  estate  may  complete  his  right  to  a  registered  lease  or  assignation  in  security 
by  ezpeding  and  recording  a  notarial  instrument. 

The  Acts  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  registration  being  essential  to  render  its  provi-  §  12. 
aions  applicable  to  the  writs  with  which  it  deals ;  and  it  is  accordingly  provided,  that  the 
date  of  recording  is  to  be  the  rule  of  preference  in  competition.  Section  13  provides  for 
recording  renunciations  and  discharges,  which  may  be  according  to  the  forms  appended  to 
the  Act,  and  may  be  endorsed  on  the  deed  renounced  or  discharged ;  and  by  Section  14, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Register  is  to  record  extracts  of  decrees  of  reduction.  The  mode  of  regis- 
tration is  set  forth  in  Section  15,  and  extracts  declared  to  make  faith,  unless  the  writs  are 
offered  to  be  improven.  Then  the  application  of  the  law  which  holds  it  essential  to  the 
transmission  of  the  real  right,  constituted  by  a  lease,  that  a  change  of  possession  should 
take  place,  is  provided  against  in  the  case  of  writs  under  the  Aot,  by  Section  16.  This  §  16. 
section  contains  the  important  provision,  that  registration  shall  complete  the  right  under 
the  recorded  writs,  to  the  efifect  of  establishing  a  preference  as  effectually  as  if  the  grantee 
or  party  in  his  right  had  entered  into  actual  possession  of  the  subjects  leased  under  such 
writs  at  the  date  of  registration. 

Sections  17  &  18  contain  further  enactments  defining  the  nature  of  the  leases  which  are  §§  17  &  18 
registerable.  A  lease  containing  an  obligation  to  renew  it  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  endure 
for  thirty-one  years  or  upwards,  may  be  registered,  but  no  lease  executed  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  is  registerable  unless  the  name  of  the  lands  of  which  the  subjects  let  consist,  or 
form  a  part,  shall  be  set  forth  }n  the  lease.  But  leases  of  subjects  held  by  burgage  tenure, 
and  leases  executed  after  the  Act  in  terms  of  a  prior  obligation  to  renew,  are  excepted  from 
the  last  provision.  The  extent  of  the  land  let  must  also  be  set  forth  in  such  lease ;  and  it 
is  limited  to  fifty  acres.  Where  the  subjects  consist  of  mines  and  minerals,  the  extent  is 
not  required  to  be  set  forth  ;  and  the  limitation  in  point  of  extent  does  not  seem  to  apply  to 
leases  of  burgage  subjects,  or  of  mines  and  minerals,  or  to  leases  executed  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  By  section  19,  an  extract  of  a  lease  recorded  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  §  19. 
the  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  or  of  a  Sheriff  or  Burgh  Court,  may  be  recorded  under  the 
Act  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  original  lease  had  been  presented  to  the  Keeper.  The 
20th  section  enacts  that  the  short  clauses  in  the  schedules  appended  to  the  Act,  areto  have 
the  same  meaning  and  effect  as  declared  by  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  50,  §§  2  &  3,  to  belong  to  cor- 
responding clauses  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  that  Act,  the  procedure  for  a  sale  under  a 
bond  and  disposition  in  security,  being  held  applicable  to  a  sale  of  a  recorded  lease  under  an 
assignation  in  security. 


III. — LiFEREKTa 

After  what  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  detail  upon  the  subject  of  liferents.  We  have  seen,  that  this 
is  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  during  life  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  and 
that  it  must  be  exercised  salvd  rei  subatantid. 

Liferents  are  reserved  or  constituted.     Where  the  right  exists  by 
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Powtts  or       reservation,  upon  the  principle  of  reluctance  to  presume  intention  on 

RESBRVATioif.  tho  part  of  the  fiar  to  divest  himself  of  the  substantial  rights  of  the 
fee,  the  liferenter  by  a  continuation  of  his  rights  as  fiar  is  entitled  to 
enter  vassals  and  to  receive  the  casualties. 

LiFBRBHT  BY        rj^Q  lifcreut  by  constitution  is  established  by  sasine,  examples  of 

wliich  we  have  had  in  treating  of  the  marriage  contract.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  right  in  its  proper  character  is  intransmissible — OssAui 
uavfructuarii  inhceret.  When  assigned,  therefore,  it  consists  of  a  per- 
sonal right  to  the  fruits  during  the  cedent's  life.  This  right  does  not 
admit  of  sasine  in  the  assignee.  A  liferent  after  its  constitution, 
therefore,  is  conveyed  by  assignation  intimated  to  the  fiar  and  to  the 
tenants.     Tliis  intimation  is  good,  though  made  before  the  period  at 

13  a  615.  which  the  assignee's  right  is  to  commence  ;  Flowerdew  v.  Buchan,  5th 
March  1835. 

LipuBirra  rpjj^  intransmissibiHty  by  feudal   form  of  liferents  is  practically 

A8  FUHD  OF,  .  ..  .. 

CREDIT.  inconvenient,  when  the  liferenter  desires  to  impledge  his  right  as  a 

Iiut  ii.  9. 43.    fund  of  credit     The  more  so,  as  by  the  authority  of  Erskine,  com- 
ill.  2. 6.  bined  with  that  of  Stair,  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  extended  to  life- 

rent annuities,  and  may  be  held,  therefore,  to  include  securities  for 
liferent  provisions  granted  to  husband  or  wife  under  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,  or  in  the  exercise  of  other  powers ;  so  that  annuities  so  consti- 
tuted may  be  held  not  to  be  capable  of  assignment  so  as  to  give  a 
feudally  complete  right  to  the  assignee.  It  is  not,  however,  held  to 
be  quite  clear,  that  the  rule  applies  to  such  heritable  annuities,  and, 
where  they  are  assigned,  it  will  be  prudent,  besides  intimating  to 
the  tenants,  which  is  inconvenient,  because  it  must  be  renewed  at 
each  change  of  occupation,  to  take  a  warrant  and  infcftment,  valeant 
quantum. 


IV. — Sebvitudks. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  minute  exposition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  servitudes.  On  this  point  we  may  refer  to  the  principles 
already  developed  in  treating  of  conditions  and  qualities  afi*ecting  the 
feu.  Of  special  rights  of  servitude,  and  the  form  and  mode  of  their 
imposition,  there  are  examples  in  the  Style-book. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DILIGENCE  AFFECTING  HB&ITABLE  RIGHTS —INHIBITION — ADJUDICATION — 

POINDING  THE  GBOUNI^. 

I. — Inhibition. 

This  is  a  preventive  diligence,  used  in  order  to  debar  a  debtor  Nature  ani> 
from  alienating  his  heritable  property  so  as  to  prevent  his  creditors  ^jJ^J^^tiom!' 
from  recovering  payment  out  of  it.     It  may  proceed  either  upon  a 
liquid  obligation,  as  a  registered  protest  or  other  decree,  or  upon  a 
depending  action,  the  summons  being  previously  executed,  or  upon 
a  debt  not  yet  payable,  when  the  debtor  is  vergena  ad  inopiam. 

The  form  of  inhibition  on  a  registered  protest  is  given  in  the  Style-  Fokm. 
book.  It  consists  of  signet  letters  addressed  to  messengers-at-arms,  iii.  526. 
narrating  the  ground  of  debt,  and  that  the  debtor  intends  to  put 
away,  or  burden,  his  heritage  to  the  prejudice  of  the  complainer. 
The  writ  then  (1.)  directs  him  to  be  charged  not  to  do  so,  and  to  do 
nothing  whereby  his  heritable  property  may  be  evicted,  or  he  denuded 
of  it ;  and  (2.)  directs  the  messenger  to  charge  the  lieges  not  to  pur- 
chase the  debtor's  lands  or  receive  from  him  any  deed  of  alienation 
or  security,  with  certification  that  deeds  taken  in  disobedience  of  the 
charge  shall  be  null. 

This  writ  must  be  executed  against  the  debtor.     The  execution  Exkcution  of 
against  the  lieges  is  by  publication  at  the  market-crpss  of  the  head  ^^»*»»tion. 
burgh  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  debtor's  domicile,  where  it  must  be 
made,  whether  the  execution  against  the  debtor  takes  place  at  his  1597,  c.  268. 
residence  or  not ;  Creditors  of  Kinminnity  v.  Innes,  2d  December 
1748.     Publication  at  the  head  burgh  of  a  jurisdiction  where  the  M.  6982. 
debtor  is  residing,  but  without  having  acquired  a  complete  domicile, 
is  invalid  ;  Low  v.  Jeudmne,  10th  March  1815.     In  cases  of  doubt,  F.  C. 
publication  ought  to  be  made  within  both  jurisdictions. 

When  the  debtor  is  furth  of  Scotland,  the  former  practice  was  to  Whek  debtob 
inhibit  him  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  shore  of  ^j^j^jj^. 
Leith,  and  the  publication  to  the  lieges  was  at  the  same  places. 
Now,  service  as  against  a  debtor  furth  of  Scotland  must  be  made  at 
the  office  of  the  keeper  of  edictal  citations,  as  in  place  of  the  record 
office  of  the  keeper  of  the  records.  The  lieges,  however,  not  being 
furth  of  Scotland,  cannot  strictly  bo  held  to  be  included  in  this  exe- 
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cution,  so  it  is  usual  in  practice  still  to  publish  at  the  market-cross^ 
pier,  and  shore,  even  where  there  is  edictal  service.* 

The  execution  and  publication  must  be  in  terms  of  the  warrant, 
and,  therefore,  the  letters  ought  to  be  prepared,  and  adapted  to  the 
circumstances,  with  great  care. 

Besides  execution  and  publication,  the  inhibition  must  be  registered 
in  the  general  register  of  inhibitions,  or  in  the  particular  register  for 
eveiy  county  wherein  the  lands  lie,  as  well  as  for  the  county  of  the 
debtor's  domicile.  If  the  latter  is  omitted,  registration  in  the  parti- 
cular register  of  the  lands  is  unavailing. 

Registration  within  forty  days  makes  the  diligence  effectual  from 
the  date  of  publication.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  register 
inhibitions  in  a  curtailed  form,  condensing  and  abbreviating  the  terms 
in  the  entry  upon  the  register,  and,  on  the  ground  of  this  practice 
being  general,  such  registration  was  sustained  as  effectual  in  Henry 
V.  Pearson,  9th  March  1838. 

As  the  object  of  registration  is  to  give  notice  to  the  lieges  of  the 
claims  of  the  user  of  the  diligence,  material  error  in  the  registration 
is  fatal  In  Park  v.  Wood's  Trustees,  10th  July  1838,  the  omission 
of  two  of  three  names  of  parties  inhibited  in  the  minute-book  was 
held  a  nullity  of  the  diligence  as  against  these  parties,  and  the  keeper 
of  the  register  was  found  liable  on  the  ground  of  defective  registra- 
tion. An  example  of  error  in  recording  the  sum  proving  fatal  occurs 
in  Malcolm  v.  Northern  Reversion  Cb.,  26  th  March  1849,  and  Cook  v. 
Falconer's  Representatives,  26th  November  1850.  Misnomer  of  one 
of  several  co-obligants  in  a  bond,  '^  James "  instead  of  *'  David," 
was  held  fatal,  although  the  inhibition  was  not  used  against  him ; 
Walker  v.  Hunter^  17th  December  1853.  In  the  same  case,  the  bond 
was  described  by  only  one  of  several  dates.  It  was  observed  on  the 
bench,  without  deciding  as  to  the  effect  of  this,  that  the  means  of 
identification  were  thus  narrowed. 

Inhibition,  though  formerly  the  style  referred  to  moveables,  is 
limited  in  its  effect  to  the  heritable  estate.  And  the  debtor  is  re- 
strained by  it  from  alienations  or  contractions  of  debt  affecting  his 
heritage  to  the  inhibiter's  prejudice.  The  diligence  affects  aoquxrenda, 
as  well  as  the  property  presently  belonging  to  the  debtor  ;  Eleis  v. 
Keithy  15th  December  1665  ;  provided  the  subsequent  acquisition  is 
in  a  county  where  the  diligence  was  registered,  if  it  be  not  recorded 
in  the  general  register. 

But  inhibition  cannot  restrain  the  debtor  from  executing  deeds 
which  he  was  under  a  previous  obligation  to  grant,  e,g.y  a  disposition 
in  implement  of  missives  of  sale  anterior  to  the  inhibition.  Nor 
does  it  restrain  him  from  receiving  and  discharging  lieritable  securi- 
ties belonging  to  him,  as  he  may  be  compelled  to  grant  a  discliarge ; 

*  See  the  Court  of  Session  (Scotland)  Act,  13  &  14  Vict,  c  36,  §  22. 
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but  for  this  a  remedy  is  provided  by  Act  of  Sederunt,  19th  February 

1 680,  which  debars  debtors  from  receiving  renunciations  of  securi- 

tiesy  provided  the  inhibition  be  notarially  intimated  to  them.     Upon  Debtor's 

the  same  principle  which  allows  deeds  founded  upon  prior  obligations,  ^^^'^  ^^^  ■"* 

the  debtor's  lands  may  be  adjudged  for  debts  contracted  previously  to  debts  previous 

the  inhibition.     The  prohibition  is  personal  to  the  party  inhibited,  "^  i3«'hibition. 

and  has  no  effect  in  debarring  his  heir  from  alienating. 

The  effect  of  inhibition  is  simply  prohibitory.  It  gives  no  direct  Inhibition 
right  in  the  property.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  an  active  pre-  hmitoL!**^ 
ference  for  his  debt,  the  inhibitor  must  use  the  diligence  of  adjudica- 
tion, which  is  proper  to  that  object.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  benefit  of 
the  diligence  belongs  only  to  the  inhibitor,  it  secures  to  him  important 
advantages.  As  regards  prior  personal  debts,  if  a  future  real  burden 
on  the  lands  is  created,  these  personal  debts  are  thereby  defeated, 
while  the  right  of  the  inhibitor  remains  to  have  the  subsequent  burden 
reduced  as  in  defraud  of  his  diligence. 

This  diligence  does  not  prevent  ihe  transference  of  the  estate  to  the 
trustee  in  a  sequestration,  under  the  Bankrupt  Act. 

Inhibition  used  in  an  unnecessary  or  oppressive  manner  will  be  Recall  of 
recalled  by  the  Court  of  Session.  ncniBmoN. 

As  this  is  an  instrument  of  diligence  inimical  to  the  claims  of 
competing  creditors,  integrity  is  required  with  great  jealousy.  In 
Burleigh,  etc^  v.  Horwood,  20th  July  1848,  it  was  held  a  fatal  objec-  lO  D.  1512. 
tion  to  inhibition  against  a  party  abroad,  that  in  the  warrant  to  cite 
edictally  the  name  of  the  office  was  written  on  an  erasure.  In  the 
case  of  Walker,  already  cited,  there  will  be  found  a  discrimination  by  le  D.  226. 
the  Lord  President  of  the  rules  applied  in  the  construction  of  deeds 
as  contracts  and  as  grounds  of  diligence.'^ 


11. — Adjudication. 

Adjudication  is  the  diligence  by  which  a  creditor  transfers  the  Dkwnitiok. 
heritable  property  of  his  debtor  to  himself  in  payment  or  for  security 
of  his  debt.  It  is  competent  so  long  as  the  property  remains  vested 
in  the  debtor,  or  subject  to  his  disposal.  Therefore,  the  creation  of 
a  Parliamentary  trust  for  the  sale  of  lands  at  the  requisition  of  the 
heir,  in  order  to  pay  debts,  is  no  bar  to  adjudication  ;  Meiklam  v.  14  D.  137. 
Oldssford,  4th  December  1851. 

*  In  conscqnence  of  the  decision  in  the  c&se  of  MaUolm,  26th  March  1849  (cited  tuprUj 
p.  872),  an  action  of  relief  was  raised  against  the  Keeper  of  the  Register^  who  in  defence 
stated  varioiifi  ohjections  to  the  diligence.  These  will  be  found  discussed  and  repelled  in 
Davidson  y.  Mackenzie,  20th  December  1856.  19  B.  226. 

The  dependence  of  an  cMrtion  against  a  compcmj  is  a  good  ground  of  inhibition  against  an 
individual  partner ;  Eicing  r.  M'CUMand,  29th  June  1860.  22  D.  1347. 
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Our  remarks  will  be  much  abbreviated  in  consequence  of  what  has 

been  already  stated  with  regard  to  adjudication  in  implement. 

AiuuDicATioH       Adjudication  was  substituted  by  1672,  cap.  19,  for  the  ancient 

rSnimuma  *PP"«'Dg  ^7  messengers.    This   Statute  empowered  the  Lords  of 

1672,  c.  19.    '  Session  to  adjudge  the  debtor's  estate  in  land,  or  other  rights  formerly 

apprisable,  to  his  creditors  in  two  forms: — 
Spbcial  aojc.       (L)  By  special  adjudication,  so  called  because  by  it  there  was  to 
DtcATiov.         ^  adjudged  only  such  part  of  the  debtor's  estate  as  should  be  worth 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt,  with  a  fifth  part  more  in  re- 
spect of  the  creditor  being  forced  to  take  land  in  place  of  his  money, 
besides  the  composition  to  the  superior  for  the  adjudger's  entry,  and 
the  expense  of  his  infeftment.   Lands  thus  specially  adjudged  might  be 
redeemed  by  the  debtor  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  decree. 
Gbveeal  iMu-      (2.)  By  general  adjudication.     If  the  debtor  did  not  produce  a  suf- 
DicATiov.         ficient  right  to  the  lands,  and  deliver  the  same,  or  transnmpts,  to  the 

creditor,  or  if  he  did  not  renounce  the  possession  and  ratify  the  de- 
cree, so  that  the  creditor  might  have  a  clear  right  and  quiet  possessioD, 
then  the  creditor  might  adjudge  the  whole  estate  of  the  debtor,  in 
the  same  way  as  he  might  have  apprised  the  same  under  the  Statute 
1661.  This  is  the  general  adjudication,  and  the  conclusion  in  it  does 
not  include  the  additional  fifth  part,  but  only  the  principal  sum  with 
interest,  and  penalty,  if  any  is  stipulated,  and  the  composition  to  the 
A.  s.,26tb  superior,  and  expenses  of  infeftment.  Interest  upon  the  composition 
Feb.  1681.       and  expenses  of  infeftment  may  also  be  adjudged  for. 

The  general  adjudication,  while  thus  introduced  only  as  an  alterna- 
tive of  special  adjudication,  has  in  practice  proved  the  only  available 
form  of  the  diligence,  although  both  conclusions  were,  in  compliance 
with  the  Statute,  necessarily  retained  until  the  Lands  Transference 
Act  declared  it  no  longer  necessary  to  libel  or  conclude  for  special 
10  &  11  Vict,  adjudication,  which  is  thus  practically  abolished.  The  same  Statute 
'  ^  has  abolished  the  bill  which  formerly  preceded  the  summons  of  adju- 

dication. 

The  form  of  the  summons  will  be  found  in  the  Juridical  Stylea*  It 
Form  of  bum-   is  founded  on  a  narrative  of  the  ground  of  debt ;  and  the  conclusions 

MON8. 

are : — 

(1.)  For  special  adjudication,  and  production  of  titles. 
(2.)  For  general  adjudication. 

(3.)  For  warrant  of  infeftment  and  homing  against  superiors. 
DecKKK  MAY         The  first  conclusion  is  now  unnecessary,  and  by  the  Lands  Trans- 
wAHiiANT  TO     ^^^^^^  Act,  §  19,  tho  decreo  may  contain  warrant  to  a  notary-public 
iNFBFT.  to  give  infeftment  to  the  adjudger  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  where- 

by he  may  immediately  hold  base  of  the  debtor,  to  the  effect,  and 
under  the  liabilities  to  the  superior,  already  explained. 

*  The  form  of  Summons  is  now  regaUted  bj  the  Court  of  Session  Act,  13  &  14  Vict, 
c.  36,  and  Act  of  Sederunt,  Slat  October  1850. 
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[Decrees  of  adjudication  being  comprehended  by  the  interpretation  clause 
of  the  Titles  to  Land  Acta,  1858  and  1860,  under  the  word  Conveyance,  the 
adjndger  may  now  be  feudally  vested  by  recording  the  decree  with  warrant 
of  registration  in  the  register  of  sasines.] 

The  adjudication  is  completed  by  recording  an  abbreviate  within  Reqistiution 
«ixty  days  of  the  judgment,  which,  however,  is  not  indispensable,  as  ^^  ^^udIca" 
we  have  already  seen,  for  the  security  of  an  adjudger  who  is  imme-  tion. 
diately  infeft     It  is  the  infeftment  which  determines  the  preference,  Ckiterion  of 
as  it  completes  the  real  right ;  and  that  right  prevails  against  per-  rr^r^orQ^*^ 
sonal  rights  granted  by  the  debtor  for  onerous  causes,  not  completed 
by  infeftment;  Mitchell  v.  Ferguson,  13th  Februaiy  1781 — a  prefer- 
once  expressly  secured  by  1661,  cap.  62.     The  preference  here  ex- 
tends to  the  principal  sum  and  whole  bygone  interest ;  and,  when  it 
is  desired  that  interest  should  run  upon  so  much  of  the  sum  in  the 
adjudication  as  consists  of  interest,  that  may  be  effected  by  poind- 
ing the  ground,  which  is  diligence  executed,  and  makes  the  claim 
of  interest  real. 

A  pari  passu  preference  of  adjudications  was  introdued  by  1661,  Paripassu 
cap.  62,  which  gives  an  equal  ranking  to  all  adjudications  led  before  Idj™oatioii8!! 
that  first  made  effectual,  and  to  those  led  within  year  and  day  after 
it.     We  have  already  referred  to  the  Act,  54  Geo.  iii.  cap.  137,  which 
declared  in  §  11,  that  passing  a  signature  in  Exchequer  for  a  Crown 
holding,  and  a  charge  of  horning  for  lands  held  of  subjects,  and  re- 
cording an  abstract  of  the  signature  or  charge  in  the  register  of 
abbreviates  of  adjudications,  should  be  the  proper  diligence  for  ren- 
dering an  adjudication  effectual.^     The  equivalent  in  Crown  holdings 
is  now  the  registration  of  an  abstract  of  the  draft  Crown  charter  and  lO  &  il  VicL 
a  copy  of  the  relative  note.  ^'  ^^'  ^  ^^• 

When  the  process  of  adjudication  is  directed  not  against  the  debtor 
himself,  but  against  his  heir,  or  when  an  heir  unentered  is  himself  the 
debtor,  the  procedure  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  steps  which  we 
have  described  as  requisite  in  the  action  of  adjudication  in  implement 
in  the  same  circumstances. 

The  right  acquired  by  the  adjudger  is  a  redeemable  right  only,  the  Adjodqek's 
debtor  having  it  in  his  power  to  redeem  the  lands  at  any  time  within  *'°j^  bedeem- 
the  legal  reversion,  which  in  special  adjudications  is  five  years — in 
general  adjudications,  ten.     During  the  legal,  accordingly,  the  right 
is  not  a  judicial  sale  under  reversion,  but  merely  e^  pigniis  prcBtorium, 
or  security  for  the  debt  judicially  conferred  ;  Cochrane  y.  Bogle,  2d  n  D.  909. 
March  1849.     Nor  does  the  right  of  the  adjudger  become  absolute  Declaratok 
even  after  the  legal  period  of  reversion  has  elapsed.    In  order  to  con-  ^"^'"^  ^' 
vert  it  into  an  irredeemable  right  there  is  required  either  (1.)  a  decree 
declaring  the  legal  expired,  which  is  the  proper  way  to  extinguish  the 

*  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  repeal  of  the  above  Act,  and  to  the  provisions  referred 
to  in  the  text,  as  re-enacted  in  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  91,  §  6. 


LEGAL. 
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M.  321 ;  1  Rom,  privilege  of  reversion ;  CampbeU  v.  Scotland,  7th  March  1794 ;  or  (2.) 
1^*  ^73'  possession  upon  charter  and  sasine  daring  forty  years  from  the  date 
F.  C. ;  1  Row,  of  expiry  creates  an  irredeemable  right ;  Ormiston  t.  Hill,  7th  Feb- 
L.  C.  172.  ruary  1809.  But,  even  although  charter  and  sasine  be  obtained,  if 
no  possession  ensue,  the  adjudication  is  extinguished  by  the  n^;ative 
M.  10G76 ;  prescription ;  Andersim  v.  Ncumyth,  3d  March  1788 ;  and  in  Hamei. 
152^"'  ^  ^'  Creditors  of  Eyemouth,  29th  January  1740,  the  superiority  of  lands 
Kichiefl,  voce  having  boeu  adjudged,  and  the  adjudger  infeft,  but  not  in  possession, 
*' Acyiidica-      ^^^  vassals  were  held  entitled,  even  after  expiry  of  the  legal  to  take 

**  tion,    No.  23.    -    ,  .       -  ,      ^  '  .  '^    '^  ^    ' 

their  entnes  from  the  former  supenor. 
It  is  to  be  observed  generally,  that  adjudication  being  of  the  nature 
8  V.  519.  of  diligence,  the  whole  procedure  must  be  rigidly  accurate.  In  Air- 
day  Y,  Alexander,  25th  February  1846,  decrees  of  constitution  aod 
adjudication  were  reduced  in  consequence  of  mis-recital,  9th  for  19th, 
in  the  date  of  the  bill  upon  which  they  proceeded. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  this  diligence 

must  be  followed  out  without  undue  delay.    Neglect  for  four  years, 

See  Erak.  Inst,  and  for  three  years,  to  obtain  infeftment,  have  been  held  such  mora 

ii   12  27  . 

as  to  give  effect  to  infeftments  granted  by  the  debtor  posterior  to  the 
adjudication. 
Adjudobk  Here  we  have  to  repeat  the  remark  already  made  more  than  once, 

OARD  To^ATE  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  tnLUsmission,  no  less  than  in  that  which  is  voluntaiy,  we 
OP  TiTLR.         must  have  a  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  title  of  the  party  adjudged 
from  ;  and  the  adjudication  and  title  expede  upon  it  must  be  directed 
to  produce  precisely  the  same  effects  as  would  be  aimed  at  in  a  title 
obtained  voluntarily.     An  instance  of  loss  from  want  of  attention  to 
31. 275;  1  Rom,  this  appears  in  Mackenzie  v.  Rose  and  Ogilvie,  1st  June  179L     A 
L.  C.  133.        Crown  vassal  died  having  previously  executed  a  disposition  with  pro- 
curatory  a  me  velde  me  in  favour  of  his  son,  who  was  infeflb,  but  not 
entered  with  the  Crown.    One  creditor  endeavoured  to  attach  the 
property  by  adjudication  and  charter  from  the  Crown,  upon  which 
she  granted  infeftment  (in  what  manner  the  report  does  not  explain) 
in  favour  of  herself  in  the  property.     This  was  clearly  inept^  there 
being  no  procedure  to  attach  the  base  fee  in  the  son.    Another  credi- 
tor obtained  a  charter  of  adjudication  with  confirmation  of  the  base 
M.  6927.  right,  and  this  was  held  to  be  the  first  effectual  adjudication  of  the  pro- 

perty. The  case  of  Marshall  and  Ruthven  v.  Wight,  1st  March  1782, 
is  another  instructive  decision  in  the  same  view.  A  creditor  here 
adjudged  a  subject  to  which  his  debtor  had  right  by  an  unexecuted 
procuratory,  and  upon  the  decree  of  adjudication  obtained  infeftment 
The  debtor's  heir  afterwards  obtained  infeftment  in  her  own  favour 
upon  resignation  by  virtue  of  the  unexecuted  procuratory.  The  in- 
feftment upon  the  adjudication  was  held  to  give  no  title, 
stair,  ill.  2. 26.      An  adjudgor  for  debt  is  not  bound  to  produce  his  debtor's  titles  to 

Er8k.ii.  12.24.  tj^gg^p^rior. 
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Adjudication  may  be  led  not  in  satisfaction,  but  for  security,  which  Adjudication 
is  allowed  where  the  creditor  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  recourse — ^as, 
for  instance,  when  the  debtor  is  vergens  ad  inopiam,  or  exclusion 
apprehended  from  adjudication  year  and  day  befora  This  can  never 
be  more  than  a  security.  It  has  no  legal,  and  may  be  redeemed  at 
any  time. 


There  was  a  distinction  formerly  between  the  grounds  and  warrants  Grounds  avd 

WABKAMTS  UV 
ADJUDICATION. 


of  adjudication.    The  warrants  were  the  general  and  special  charges  ^'*'^'*^'*'"  "*" 


or  other  steps  of  procedure,  and  the  adjudger  was  not  bound  to  pro- 
duce these  after  twenty  years.     The  grounds  are  the  decree  of  consti- 
tution, or  bond,  or  bill,  upon  which  the  diligence  is  founded,  and  these 
must  be  produced,  if  called  for  within  forty  years  ;  Earl  of  Aberdeen  6Br.Sapp.465. 
V.  Irvine,  24th  January  l77l. 


III.   POIKDINO  THB  GeOUKD. 


This  is  a  diligence  of  real  execution  competent  to  any  creditor  Competed  to 
whose  right  is  real,  e,g.,  to  a  superior  for  his  feu-duties — to  one  infeft  rbal^moht!"* 
in  an  annual-rent  right  for  the  annual-rent  due — and,  generally,  to 
all  creditors,  whose  debts  form  a  real  burden  upon  the  grounds.    But 
it  is  not  competent  to  proprietors,  or  to  heritable  creditors  in  pos- 
session. 

It  attaches  all  moveables  found  upon  the  ground  affected  by  the  real  Attaches 
right,  excepting  those  which  belong  to  strangers  ;  and  the  tenant's  ^he  o^rou^d^^ 
moveables  also  are  excepted,  in  so  far  as  they  exceed  the  current  1469,  c.  27. 
term's  rent. 

The  diligence  begins  with  a  summons  founded  upon  the  ground  of  Form  op  sum- 
debt,  which  is  narrated,  along  with  the  description  of  the  lands,  and  ^^^^' 
the  sasine  of  the  creditor.    The  defenders  are  the  proprietor  and 
tenants.     The  apparent  heir  of  the  proprietor  may  be  a  defender 
without  charging  him  to  enter,  the  conclusions  being  against  the 
moveables,  and  not  against  the  defender  personally. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  letters  should  be  directed  to  messengers-at-  Conclusion  op 
arms,  charging  them  to  search  for,  arrest,  poind,  and  distrain,  the  *^**"^''^* 
defender's  moveable  goods,  but,  as  against  the  tenants,  to  the  extent 
only  of  the  rents  due. 

Upon  the  decree  letters  of  poinding  may  be  obtained.    But  execu-  Lettebs  op 
tion  has  been  decided  to  be  competent  upon  a  decree  of  the  Sheriff  ^^JJ^J^J^®  ™^ 
without  either  signet  letters  or  Sheriff's  precept;  Kennedy  v.  Buik,  ud.  513. 
etc.  {Ramsay* 8  Trustees),  ]  7th  February  1852. 

This  diligence  was  sometimes  a  formidable  engine  in  the  hands  of  Effect  op  di- 
creditors  in  bonds  and  dispositions  in  security,  enabling  them  upon  ^d  by^Ba^*k7' 
the  sequestration  of  their  debtor  to  appropriate  any  stack  or  other  bupt  Act. 
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moveable  property  belonging  to  him,  the  summons  being  competent 
after  sequestration,  if  instituted  before  confirmation  of  the  trustee ; 

1 3  8. 237.        Campbell's  Trustees  v.  Paul,  1 3th  January  1 835.     But,  by  2  &  3  Vict 
cap.  41,  §  95,  the  effect  of  poinding  the  ground  after  the  sequestra- 
tion is  limited  to  the  interest  of  the  current  term,  and  the  interest  in 
arrear  for  the  year  immediately  preceding.* 
It  is  only  by  attachment  under  this  or  other  diligence  that  real 

2  Wil.  &  Sh.     creditors  can  obtain  a  preference  to  moveables  on  the  ground  ;  Hay 
^^'  V.  Marshall,  22d  March  1826  ;  and  we  have  already  noticed,  that 

poinding  the  ground  is  the  proper  expedient  to  make  interest  real, 
so  that  adjudication  deduced  may  include  interest  upon  the  interest 

*  The  aboTc  Act  having  been  repealed,  ut  tupra^  p.  783,  note,  the  proviBion  in  the  text 
will  be  fonod  re-enacted  in  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856,  §  118. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ACCESSORY  WRITS  RMPLOTED  IN  THE  SALE  AND  PURCHASE  OF 

HERITABLE  PROPERTY. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  concluding  branch  of  our  inquiries,  Traksmissioii 
which  is  to  consist  of  a  brief  examination  of  the  writings  employed  ®*  oblioation 
in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  heritable  property.     It  is  a  first  principle,  can  okly  bk  in 
that  the  transmission  of  lands,  or  an  obligation  to  transmit,  can  be  ^*'*r*''<*- 
effectually  made  in  writing  only.     A  verbal  agreement  to  sell  lands 
is  not.binding,  even  although  it  be  admitted,  unless  there  have  been 
ret  interventus,  as  by  payment  of  the  price  or  a  part  of  it.     But  the 
instances  of  this  are  necessarily  so  rare  as  to  leave  the  general  rule 
which  requires  writing  almost  without  exception  in  practice. 

The  writing  by  which  heritage  is  transferred,  or  agreed  to  be  sold,  Writino  must 
must  be  probative  ;  and  it  must  be  binding  upon  both  partiea     An  "" BrnDnia  on 
offer  without  an  accepttlnce  will  not  do.     Both  parties  must  be  bound,  both  parties. 
or  neither  is  so  ;  FuUon  y.  Johnston,  26th  February  1761.     There  ^•®^^* 
is  required,  therefore,  a  holograph  or  tested  agreement  by  offer  and 
acceptance,  or  by  mutual  contract,  or  minute  obligatory  upon  both 
parties  ;  Barron  v.  Rose,  23d  January  1794.     Here  a  sale  was  held  M.  8463. 
not  to  be  complete,  because,  although  the  offer  was  probative,  the 
acceptance  was  not  so. 

The  writing  must  import  a  clear  and  finished  obligation  upon  both 
Bides  without  any  reservation  or  condition  not  assented  to  by  either 
party.*  If  there  is  any  stipulation  not  agreed  to,  and  not  withdrawn, 
there  is  locus  pcsnitentUB,  and  the  bargain  may  be  resiled  from. 

*  In  Thornton  y.  James,  13th  November  1855|  a  land  estate  having  been  advertised  for  18  D.  1. 
Bale,  a  party  made  an  o£fer  by  letter  for  the  purchase  of  it,  bnt  he  did  not  specify  any  time 
doring  which  his  offer  shonld  be  binding.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  the  seller  posted  an 
acceptanoe  of  the  offer,  while,  on  the  same  day,  the  offerer  posted  a  retractation,  and  the 
letters  both  of  acceptance  and  retractation  were  delivered  upon  the  following  day.  In  an 
action  of  implement  of  the  sale  at  the  instance  of  the  seller,  it  was  held,  that  a  valid  con- 
tract of  sale  had  been  entered  into,  and  that  the  offerer  was,  consequently,  bound  to  imple- 
ment it.  The  question  here  at  issue  between  the  parties  was,  whether  the  ofier  was  recalled 
before  it  was  accepted.  The  Court  were  of  opinion,  that,  while  a  simple  unconditional  offer 
may  be  recalled  at  any  time  before  acceptance,  and  may  be  so  recalled  by  a  letter  sent  by 
poet,  still  that  the  mere  posting  of  a  Utter  ofrecaU  does  not  make  that  letter  effectual  as  a 
recall,  so  as,  from  the  moment  of  posting,  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  contract  by 
acceptance ;  and  that,  as  an  offer  is  nothing  till  communicated  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
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14  S.  633; 
2  Sh.  &  M'L. 
App.  494. 


2  S.  765. 


2  S.  r)27. 


This  holds,  however  far  the  negotiation  may  have  proceeded,  if  it  has 
not  arrived  at  the  point  of  a  finished  sale ;  Milne  v.  Anderson^  19th 
February  1836,  affirmed  16th  March  1837  ;  and,  even  although  the 
disposition  be  granted,  and  the  purchaser  infeft,  the  price  not  having 
been  fixed  or  paid,  and  the  parties  unable  to  agree,  the  disponee  will 
be  ordained  to  reconvey ;  Stirling  v.  Honyman^  2d  March  1824.  The 
parties  may  be  bound,  however,  although  the  terms  of  the  sale  be 
not  specifically  fixed  in  the  contract,  provided  it  contain  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  terms,  assented  to  by  both  parties ;  and  so,  in  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  y.  Laird,  26th  November  1823,  a  bargain  imperfect  in 
itself  was  held  to  be  completed  by  an  agreement  that  the  point 
unsettled  should  be  regulated  by  a  judgment  of  Court.  We  shall 
presently  see,  also,  that  the  price  may  be  matter  of  referenca 


MnsiTB 

LBTTBRfl. 


1.  Obligation 
of  belijer  to 
oiye  valid 

TITLB. 

2  Wil.  &  Sli. 
App.  522. 

2  D.  1494. 


I.  Missives  of  sale  and  purchase. 

Heritable  property  is  for  the  most  part  sold  by  missive  letters,  the 
offer  containing  the  price  and  term  of  payment,  the  term  of  entir, 
an  obligation  on  the  seller  to  deliver  a  valid  disposition  and  progress 
of  titles  (which  obligation  is  implied,  though  not  expressed).  De- 
livery of  a  search  of  incumbrances  should  also  be  required ;  and 
missives  generally  settle  how  the  expenses  of  the  disposition  are  to 
be  paid,  the  ordinary  rule  in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  imposing 
these  expenses  upon  the  seller.*  From  the  risk  of  error,  and  the 
professional  knowledge  requisite  to  act  correctly  in  so  important  a 
matter,  it  is  evidently  very  unadvisable  that  missives  of  sale  should 
be  written  by  any  but  legal  practitioners,  or  under  their  immediate 
direction. 

Let  us  look  at  the  obligations  upon  the  respective  parties,  beginning 
with  the  seller. 

1.  Obligations  of  iJie  seller. — The  seller  is  bound  to  give  a  valid 
title,  and  this  the  purchaser  may  insist  upon,  if  he  have  not  expressly 
waived  the  right ;  Dick  v^ Donald  &  Cuthbertson,  12th  December  1826. 
If  he  cannot  produce  an  unobjectionable  title,  that  circumstance  alone 
disqualifies  him  from  insisting  on  the  sale ;  Robertson  v.  Rutherford^ 
18th  July  1840.  If  the  sale  has  been  completed  the  seller  must 
repeat  the  price  of  any  part  of  it  evicted,  and  this  holds^  even 

madoi  BO  the  recall  of  an  offer  can  have  no  effect  till  it  has  been  commanicated,  or  may  ba 
assumed  to  have  been  commanicated  to  the  party  holding  the  offer  withoat  as  yet  barii^ 
accepted,  the  purpose  of  the  recall  being  to  prevent  such  acceptance.  Such  purpose  ^ils^ 
if  the  acceptance  has  gone  forth  ;  and  it  is  suflBcieut  if  the  letter  of  acceptance  have  been 
put  into  the  post-cfiQce,  it  not  being  necessary  to  a  completed  acceptance  that  the  letter  reach 
its  destination. 

*  This  rule  has  now  been  altered,  and  in  the  absence  of  stipulation  the  whole  expeoat, 
including  stamp-dutj  fee  for  preparing  and  fee  for  revising  the  disposition  and  relative  in- 
ventory of  titles,  is  borne  equally  by  seller  and  purchaser. 
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although  he  be  bound  in  personal  warrandice  only,  if  he  was  expressly 
obliged  to  exhibit  a  valid  title  ;  Bald  v.  Scott^  and  Ohbe  Insurance  lo  D.  289. 
(7o.,  1 7th  December  1 846.    The  agent  is  liable  in  reparation  for  failure 
to  get  a  good  title ;  Brown  v.  Gheyne  <k  M^Kean,  10th  March  1831.    9  S.  673. 

What  constitutes  a  good  title,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  valid  progress  ?  What  cokbti- 
This  question  is  answered  by  the  Act  1617,  cap.  12,  which  enacts,  p^^"^^""" 
that  the  enjoyment  of  lands  by  virtue  of  heritable  infeftments  for  forty  Phovisiokb  of 
years  ensuing  the  date  of  infeftment,  without  lawful  interruption,  1617,  c.  12. 
shall  exempt  the  proprietor  from  being  troubled  or  pursued  by  the 
Crown,  or  subject  superior,  or  any  other  person  pretending  right  in 
virtue  of  prior  infeftment,  or  on  any  other  ground  except  falsehood, 
provided  the  possessor  can  show  a  charter  to  himself  or  his  predeces- 
sors with  sasine  preceding  the  forty  years ;  or,  where  there  is  no 
charter,  that  he  show  instruments  of  sasine,  one  or  more,  standing 
together  for  forty  years,  and  proceeding  either  upon  retours,  or  upon 
precepts  of  dare  constat    This  is  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  the  solid  rock 
of  prescription — the  soundest,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  recog- 
nised title  between  man  and  man,  that  is  known  in  municipal  or  in 
public  jurisprudence — a  title  in  which  not  arbitrary  institutions  but 
the  eternal  order  of  things  gives  judgment — a  title  which  is  not  the 
creature,  but  the  master  of  positive  law — a  title  which,  though  not 
fixed  in  its  term,  is  rooted  in  its  principle  in  the  law  of  nature  itself, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  original  ground  of  all  known  property. 

The  seller  must,  therefore,  connect  himself  by  a  continuous  series 
of  titles  with  a  charter  (which  in  the  sense  of  this  Act  includes  a  dis- 
position), and  infeftment  thereon,  followed  by  forty  years'  possession 
in  virtue  of  the  charter  and  infeftment  or  of  sasines  flowing  from  the 
grantee ;  or,  secondly,  there  must  be  sasines  standing  together  for 
forty  years,  the  earliest  proceeding  upon  the  retour  or  precept  in 
favour  of  an  heir.  If  the  charter  be  lost,  there  cannot  thus  be  a  suffi- 
cient title  unless  it  have  been  followed  by  retour  or  precept,  and 
sasine  previous  to  the  forty  years.  The  sasine  must  be  connected 
with  the  charter,  and,  if  it  be  not  in  favour  of  the  grantee,  but  of  his 
assignee,  whose  mid-couple  is  lost,  that  is  a  defect,  there  being  no 
evidence  that  the  party  infeft  had  right  to  the  warrant ;  Ma^conochie  Supra,  p.  817. 
V-  Trinity  Hoapitalj  already  cited. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Ormiston,  as  Supra,  p.  876. 
establishing  that  decree  of  adjudication  followed  by  charter  and 
sasine,  and  forty  years'  possession  after  expiry  of  the  legal,  is  a  good 
title.     The  case  of  Robertson  v.  Duke  ofAthole,  10th  May  1816,  is  to  3  Dow's  App. 
the  same  effect.    It  is  irrelevant  to  allege  insufficiency  of  the  dis- 1^  cl  203?^**' 
poner's  title,  when  it  has  been  fortified  by  prescription;  Dtike  of HB. 57. 
SuccleiLch  V.  Ownynghamey  30th  November  1826.  Whatsdffi- 

It  is  important  to  observe  what  amounts  to  sufficient  possession.  ci=nt  pobbks- 
Singular  successors  must  abate  the  time  during  which  they  possessed  1617,  c.  12. 
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on  a  personal  title;  but  an  apparent  heir's  possession  is  counted, 
although  he  be  not  infeft,  it  being  reckoned  a  continuance  in  his 
person  of  the  possession  of  his  ancestor ;  Caitcheon  v.  Ramsay,  23d 
June  1791. 

The  Act  is  interpreted  as  saving  the  rights  of  minors,  and  the 
years  of  the  minority  of  those  against  whom  prescription  runs  are, 
therefore,  to  be  deducted  ;  Blair  y.  Shedden,  6th  December  1754.  In 
an  entail  with  a  long  series  of  heirs,  upon  a  challenge  by  an  heir  sub- 
stitute, it  is  competent  to  deduct  only  the  minority  of  that  heir  to 
whom  the  succession  is  open ;  Macdougai  v.  Macdrougal,  12th  July 
1740  ;  Mackay  v.  Dalrymple,  23d  November  1798. 

A  single  act  of  patronage  does  not  constitute  sufEcient  possession  of 
that  species  of  property,  although  the  presentee  live  more  than  forty 
years,  because  that  is  not  continued  possession  ;  MacdonneU  v.  Dvke 
of  Gordon,  26th  February  1828 

The  practitioner,  therefore,  must  examine  every  writ,  and  ascertain 
not  only  that  it  is  probative,  and  without  defect  or  vitiation,  but  also 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  accurately  connected  with  the 
links  of  the  progress  which  precede  and  follow  it ;  and  that  the  whole 
taken  together  form  an  unbroken  chain,  commencing  with  a  charter 
and  infeftment,  or  with  the  sasine  of  an  heir  more  than  forty  years 
back,  and  ending  with  a  right  validly  transmitted  into  the  seller's 
person.     Preparatory  to  this  examination,  there  must  be  an 


Inventory  OF       Inventory  of  tiUes  ir2kmedL  with  great  care,  in  order  to  show  the 

succession  and  feudal  connexion  of  the  different  writs  composing  the 
progress.  If  the  lands  consist  of  different  parcels,  the  titles  of  each 
parcel  must  be  classified  under  a  separate  head  with  proper  references, 
and  such  an  arrangement  as  to  show  what  titles,  if  any,  embrace  the 
whole  lands.  The  agent  must  ascertain  here,  that  there  is  a  complete 
progress  for  each  parcel,  and  that  each  writ  in  the  progress  is  valid, 
and  aptly  framed,  so  as  to  transmit  the  property  according  to  correct 
feudal  principles. 
Purchaser  mot  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  validity  of  the  title  is  doubtful,  the  pur- 
CBPT  DOUBTFUL  chasor  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  it,  for  no  one  is  obliged  to  purchase 
TITLE  UNLESS     upQ^  ^  tltlo  subjcct  to  rational  doubt ;  Brown  v.  Cheyne  &  M^Kean, 

6th  December  1833.  In  Durdop  v.  Crawford,  26th  May  1850,  although 
there  was  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  title,  the  seller 
was  required  to  take  steps  in  order  to  obviate  the  probability  of  the 
purchaser  being  exposed  to  trouble  and  expense  in  discussing  ques- 
tions apparently  set  at  rest  by  the  long  prescription.  The  removal 
of  a  doubt  or  of  an  admitted  defect  must  be  made  entirely  at  the 
seller's  expense,  and  the  buyer  is  liable  for  no  part  of  it,  unless 
expressly  bound  to  that  effect.  This  was  held  where  the  seller  was 
bound  to  give  a  disposition  conveying  the  right  standing  in  his  ovru 
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12  8.  176. 
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person  to  the  purchaser ;  Smith  v.  Aitken,  I3th  February  1827  ;  and,  5  S.  340. 

in  Kerr  v.  Marquis  o/Ailsa,  12th  June  1852,  the  purchaser  was  held  14  D.  864. 

entitled  to  the  expense  of  removing  reasonable  doubts,  although  his 

objections  were  repelled.     But,  if  there  be  a  stipulation  that  the 

purchaser  shall  take  the  title  as  it  stands,  the  Court  will  give  effect 

to  that  agreement ;  Anderson  v.  Matheson,  4th  December  1818.     A  F.  C. 

condition  obliging  the  purchaser  to  be  satisfied  with  the  title  as  it 

stands  is  always  inserted  in  articles  of  roup,  making  it  incumbent  for 

the  purchaser  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  title  before 

the  sale,  and  debarring  him  from  objecting  to  it.     But,  while  the  con-  Ezpoburb  pok 

dition  generally  receives  effect,  it  is  subject  to  the  qualification  already  wa^band/^ 

referred  to,  that  the  mere  exposure  or  offer  of  a  property  for  sale  im-  that  bbllbr 

plies  a  guarantee  that. the  offerer  has  a  right,  although  the  titles  may  ^^^  ^  ki«ht. 

be  feudally  defective.     Such  stipulations,  therefore,  do  not  protect  a 

title  radically  bad.     Accordingly,  in  Carruthers  v.  StoU,  26th  May  4  s.  34. 

1825,  although  the  title  was  inept,  the  purchaser  was  held  bound, 

because  the  substantial  right  of  property  truly  belonged  to  the  party 

whose  interest  had   been  judicially  exposed  and  purchased.     The 

same   principle  determined    the  decision    in  Sorley's  Trustees  v.  lo  S  3I9. 

Grahame,  14th  February  1832,  where  the  purchaser  was  not  allowed 

to  withhold  the  price  on  the  ground  of  a  defective  title,  because  the 

seller  had  a  right  capable  of  being  made  effectual  by  adjudication  in 

implement. 

A  complete  title  implies  that  the  disponer  shall  himself  hold  of  the  Disponeb  mobt 
superior ;  and,  if  the  lands  are  in  non-entry,  the  seller  is  bound  to  ^^^^^ 
enter,  if  required,  before  the  transfer  is  completed,  unless  there  be  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  Gardiner  v.  Anderson,  7th  March  1799.  M.  15037. 
Here  it  was  observed  on  the  Bench  :  "  Wherever  the  seller  can  com- 
'^  plete  a  real  right,  he  is  bound  to  do  so  at  his  own  expense,  unless 
**  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary.     The  purchaser  is 
''  not  obliged  to  accept  of  a  title  which  would  force  him  immediately 
''  to  enter  as  a  singular  successor." 

The  leases  of  the  property  purchased  ought  to  be  examined,  as  they  Leases,  btc., 
may  contain  conditions  materially  affecting  the  rental  and  value — as,  examwed^by 
for  instance,  when  the  tenants  are  entitled  to  reimburse  themselves  of  intending 
outlays  from  the  future  rents,  or  when  they  have  claims  for  amelio- 
rations.    Thus,  where  buildings  had  been  erected  by  a  tenant,  and 
the  landlord  was  bound  to  pay  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  that 
obligation  was  held  good  against  a  purchaser ;  Fraser,  9th  March  2  Sh.  App.  37. 
1824.     And,  in  Bell  v.  Lamont,  14th  June  1814,  the  right  of  tenants  F.  C. 
to  remove  doors  and  windows,  and  to  receive  from  the  landlord  full 
value  for  the  shells  of  the  houses,  was  held  effectual  against  a  pur- 
cbaser.   Where  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  implement  undertakings  to 
tenants,  in  so  far  as  not  already  implemented,  he  must  satisfy  himself 
how  far  they  have  been  implemented,  and  is  not  entitled  to  rely  on 
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the  statement  of  an  agent  or  trustee  giving  the  best  information  he 
F.  G.  possesses,   but   without  any   guarantee ;   Murray  v.  8dkrig,   26th 

January  1815. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  claim  of  terce  as  effec- 
tual against  a  singular  successor  acquiring  from  the  heir,  and  to  refer 
M.  15874.         to  the  case  of  Boyd  v.  Hamilton,  7th  March  1805^  where  it  was 
decided  that  the  purchaser  may  retain  part  of  the  price  until  the 
terce  is  satisfied. 

The  state  of  the  teinds  ought  to  be  looked  into^  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain— (1.)  whether  there  is  a  right  to  them,  because  heritors  who 
have  no  right  to  their  teinds  are  first  localled  on  for  augmentations ; 
and  (2.)  whether  the  teinds  have  been  valued,  and  how  far  they  have 
been  appropriated  for  stipend,  in  order  to  determine  the  probability 
and  extent  of  a  future  increase  of  burdens  under  this  head. 
2.  Oblmation      2.  The  second  great  obligation  upon  the  seller  is  to  execute  and  de- 

OP  SRLLKR  TO  ^  i 

DELivEit  VALID  li^^i*  &  valid  dispositiou  of  the  subjects.  It  must  convey  the  subject 
DISPOSITION.  purchased,  and  the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  accept  an  equivalent,  but 
is  entitled  to  resile  when  the  seller  is  unable  to  dispone  the  identical 
4D.  1411.  ground  which  he  bargained  for;  Earl  of  Moray  y.  Pearson^  11th 
Where  bub-  June  1842 ;  and  the  condition  of  the  subject  disponed  must  be  not 
KxcEPTioN  OR  ^^^  advautagcous  than  the  purchaser  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the 
REflERVATioN     tonus  of  tho  bargaiu.     If  it  shall  turn  out,  that  it  is  held  under  any 

UNKNOWN  TO 

PURCHASER.  exception  or  reservation  materially  affecting  the  property,  he  is  en- 
titled to  resile,  if  not  apprised  of  this  at  the  time  of  the  purchase ; 

4  D.  121.  Robertson  v.  Rutherford,  27th  November  1841.  Here  the  purchaser 
was  freed,  because  not  informed  that  the  minerals  were  reserved  to 
the  superior  with  right  to  make  roads  and  sink  pits,  and  that  the 

3  S.  653.  lands  were  subject  to  a  restriction  against  building.  So  also,  in  Pat- 
ton  V.  Smart,  11th  March  1825,  lands  having  been  sold  for  a  price,  to 
be  holden  blench  of  the  seller  for  a  penny  Scots,  it  turned  out  that 
the  property  was  burdened  with  a  feu-duty  of  £340  to  tho  seller  s 
superior.  The  seller  was  held  bound  to  disencumber  it  of  that  burden. 
A  mere  error  in  the  description  of  the  extent,  however,  is  held  to  be 
demonstrative  and  not  taxative  upon  the  principle  formerly  explained ; 

M.  voce  "Sale/*  Oray  V.  Hamilton,  23d  January  1801 ;  and  a  singular  successor  is  not 

pp'-    0.  2.     i^Q^i^^  \^j  servitudes  and  restrictions  as  to  the  height  and  form  of 

buildings,  etc.,  which  were  not  inserted  as  conditions  in  the  grant, 

6  Dow*  A        "^^^  ^^ye  merely  been  exhibited  in  a  plan  shown  when  the  contract 

87.  was  entered  into  ;  Gordon  v.  Marjoribanks,  16th  February  1818. 

Disposition         The  disposition  must  be  in  favour  of  the  party  named  in  the  con- 

MUST  BE  IN  *  *  * 

FAVOUR  OP       tract.     The  superior  is  not  bound  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  party  not 
PARTY  NAMED    namod  in  the  missive,  or  upon  terms  not  stipulated,  e.g.,  to  a  wife  in 

IN  ClONTRA.PT  *       %f  * 

2  Wii  &  Sh     l^f^^^i^^  &^<1  children  in  fee ;  Campbell  v.  Steele  &  Lang,  23d  Hay 

App.  332.         1826.    The  conveyance  must  be  in  valid  form.     A  law-agent,  by 

undertaking  to  prepare  and  complete  the  title  of  a  purchaser,  comes 
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under  an  implied  obligation  to  see  that  the  disposition  and  infeft-  DisrasiTioN 
ment  shall  constitute  a  valid  and  sufficient  feudal  title.    In  Donald's  ^^^  ^^ '" 
Trustees  v.  YeaUy  11th  July  1839,  we  have  an  instance  of  an  agent  4  d.  1249.  * 
lield  bound  to  rectify  an  error  arising  from  his  failure  in  duty  in  this 
respect. 

A  seller  is  not  bound,  without  express  stipulation,  to  give  a  dispo- 
sition with  double  manner  of  holding,  but  only  such  a  conveyance  as 
virill  bj  a  valid  title  enable  the  purchaser  to  take  his  place  ;  Millar  v.  6  D.  149. 
ITounffy  Ist  December  1843. 

The  title  must  be  furnished  tempestivi,  and  even  although  the  price  T^rrLB  uv&r  bk 
has  been  paid,  the  purchaser  will  not  continue  bound  if  a  title  be  not  ^^u^, 
furnished  within  a  reasonable  time.    In  Fleming  v.  Harlet/'s  Trustees,  2  s.  373. 
6tli  June  1823,  the  seller  having  failed  to  produce  a  title  for  three 
years,  was  ordained  to  repay  the  price ;  and  in  LitUe's  Trustees  v.  s  S.  4  is. 
Sjjankie,  29th  January  1830,  the  purchaser  having  been  unable  to 
implement  a  re-sale  of  the  property  from  delay  in  delivering  a  title  to 
himself,  the  seller  was  found  liable  in  damages  ;  and,  in  Hutchinson  8  S.  377. 
atid  Son  v.  Scott,  22d  January  1 830,  avoidance  of  the  bargain  having 
been  stipulated,  unless  a  title  were  delivered  before  a  fixed  date,  a 
delay  of  fourteen  months  after  that  date  was  held  to  free  the  pur- 
chaser.    But,  if  the  purchaser  shall  acquitoce,  or  not  object  in  due 
time  to  a  proposal  to  cancel  the  bargain,  the  seller  may  thus  be 
freed  ;  so,  where  the  seller  wrote,  "  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
**  title^  the  bargain  may  be  considered  at  an  end,"  to  which  no  answer 
was  made,  and  the  seller  wrote  again,  "  I  hold  the  bargain  at  an  end," 
and  received  to  that  no  answer,  the  purchaser  was  found  not  entitled 
to  insist  for  implement  three  years  afterwards  ;  M'Neill  v.  Cameron,  s  S.  362. 
21st  January  1830.     On  the  other  hand,  where  the  purchaser,  after 
successfully  objecting  to  the  validity  of  a  title,  does  not  abandon  the 
purchase,  but  requires  fulfilment,  he  is  bound  to  implement  his  part, 
and  this  was  enforced  upon  a  valid  title  being  offered,  at  a  distance 
of  eleven  years ;  Dick  v.  Cuthbertson,  1st  October  1831.    In  order  to  &  wa.  &  Sh. 
entitle  a  party  to  be  free  within  a  limited  time,  the  stipulation  to    ^^'  ^^^* 
that  effect  must  be  very  express.   The  propriety  of  this  rule  is  shown 
by  the  observation,  made  in  Ra^m  v.  Baird,  5th  July  1832,  that,  10  S.  76i. 
as  upon  the  purchase  of  heritage,  a  progress  must  be  produced  and 
examined,  the  discussion  of  the  objections  and  production  of  searches 
may  require  some  time.     This  is  in  view  of  all  the  parties.     If,  there- 
fore, the  purchaser  requires  it  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  the 
bargain,  that  he  shall  have  a  perfect  title  by  a  certain  day,  he  must 
expressly  stipulate  for  that,  and  on  failure  declare  his  bargain  at  an 
end«     There  being  no  such  stringent  condition  in  this  case,  a  delay 
of  six  months  after  the  sale  was  held  not  to  entitle  the  purchaser  to 
resile. 

The  third  great  obligation  upon  the  seller  is  to  disencumber  the 
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8.  Oblioatioii  subjects.     But  how  is  the  extent  of  his  obligation  in  this  respect 


or  BKIXBB  TO 


DMBNcuMBBK     ^^  ^®  ascortained  ?   Exhibition  of  a  search  of  encumbrances  is  usuailj 
LAHOB.  stipulated  for,  and,  if  it  be  not,  there  is  a  general  professional  un- 

derstanding, that  the  seller  is  bound  to  produce  a  search,  unless  he 
Search  or  stipulates  for  exemption.  What  registers  must  the  search  embrace  I 
BNcuMBEAifCEs.  ^|^  j^  ordcr  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  radical  title  according  to 
the  writs  produced,  there  must  be  a  search  of  the  registers  of  sasines, 
general  and  particular.  If  there  have  been  any  other  titles  expede 
than  those  produced,  the  search  will  disclose  them,  and  indicate  the 
register  where  their  tenor  may  be  ascertained.  In  purchases  of 
burgage  subjects  the  search  will  be  of  the  burgh  register. 

(2.)  The  search  of  the  same  registers  will  show  what  burdens  haTC 
been  charged  by  infeftment  or  bond  and  disposition  in  security  upon 
the  property,  and  whether  any  of  these  have  been  wiped  off  by  renon- 
ciations  or  discharges  The  search,  however,  cannot  be  trusted  to, 
as  exhibiting  all  the  burdens.  Real  burdens  may  be  constituted  bj 
the  titles  of  the  property  without  being  noticed  in  the  search  of  en- 
cumbrances, ftnd  this  shows  the  importance  of  a  very  exact  examina- 
tion of  the  titles. 

Searches  are  generally  for  a  period  of  forty  years  antecedent  to  the 
purchase,  and  this  may  fail  in  exhibiting  all  the  burdens,  as  there 
may  be  encumbrances  upon  record  of  an  older  date,  not  renewed  by 
precept  of  dare  constat  or  otherwise,  and  not  transmitted  so  as  to 
reappear  in  the  register,  but  still  kept  alive  privately  by  the  payment 
of  interest.  This  is  a  risk  which  cannot  be  altogether  avoided.  The 
protection  is  the  rarity  of  such  an  occurrence ;  and  the  practitioner 
must  have  an  eye  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  parties  and  agents 
transacted  with. 

(3.)  In  order  to  ascertain  that  the  disponer  has  not  been  prohibited 
from  alienating,  there  must  be  a  search  of  the  general  register  of 
inhibitions,  and  of  the  particular  registersfor  the  county  in  which  the 
seller  resides  and  the  property  lies.  These  will  also  show,  whether 
the  seller  is  under  interdiction.  If  there  are  any  inhibitions  undis- 
charged, discharges  must  be  insisted  for,  unless  the  party  inhibited 
has  been  afterwards  sequestrated ;  the  sequestration  terminating 
the  effect  of  inhibition  in  relation  to  third  parties,  for  it  is  under  it 
that  inhibition  must  be  made  effectual. 

(4.)  A  search  of  the  register  of  adjudications  will  show,  whether 
the  lands  have  been  adjudged,  or  embraced  in  a  mercantile  seques- 
tration. 

(5.)  A  search  of  the  register  of  entails  may  be  made,  where  there 
is  any  reason  to  suppose  a  necessity  for  inquiry  on  this  head,  although 
the  prohibitions  and  other  clauses  must,  in  order  to  be  effectual, 
appear  in  the  register  of  sasines  by  an  insertion,  or  by  reference  in 
terms  of  the  recent  Statute. 
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(6.)  When  the  agent  is  not  able  from  any  circumstance  to  act  with 
perfect  confidence,  and  sees  cause  for  inquiry  more  than  ordinarily 
minute,  a  search  of  the  register  of  interruptions  of  prescription  will 
sliow,  whether  there  are  any  objections  to  the  title  founded  upon 
i-emote  questions,  prevented  from  becoming  sopite  by  judicial  inter- 
mption,  which  is  effected  by  raising  a  summons  of  interruption  of 
prescription,  and  recording  the  summons  and  execution  in  terms  of 
1696,  cap.  19. 

Whatever  encumbrances  are  disclosed  by  the  search,  the  seller  must  Spxler  must 
disburden  the  subjects  of  them  by  procuring  and  recording  proper  ^^^^^  re^oku. 
discharges.  Where  the  seller  has  bound  himself  to  purge  the  record, 
lie  is  bound  to  get  it  cleared  of  an  adjudication  recorded  more  than 
forty  years  back,  and  the  debt  in  which  is  paid ;  Mitchell  v.  Thomson's  6  8. 135. 
Trustees,  27th  November  1827.  But  this  rule  does  not  extend  to 
such  apparent  rights  in  other  parties,  as  do  not  in  reality  imply  any 
real  encumbrance  or  ground  of  apprehension.  So,  where  the  lands 
purchased  were  liable  in  real  warrandice  of  other  lands,  but  of  which 
the  title  was  amply  secured  by  prescription,  that  was  held  not  to  be 
such  a  real  burden  as  the  purchaser  could  require  to  be  discharged  ; 
Durham  s  Trustees  v.  Oraham,  9th  July  1800.  If  the  estate  be  m.  1 6641. 
burdened  with  a  liferent,  the  concurrence  of  the  liferenter  must  be 
procured,  otherwise  the  purchaser  will  be  entitled  to  retain  a  portion 
of  the  price  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  burden,  until  a  discharge 
is  produced.  The  purchaser  may  be  authorized  to  discharge  heritable  Purchaser's 
debts  out  of  the  price,  and  he  has  an  indefinite  power  of  retention, 
until  encumbrances  are  purged,  as  long  as  the  seller  remains  creditor  price. 
for  the  price.  But,  if  the  purchaser  shall  deal  with  a  third  party 
about  the  price,  he  must  expressly  reserve  his  right  of  retention  until 
purgation,  otherwise  that  right  ceases.  So,  in  Smith  v.  Sommervell,  M.  14184. 
2d  July  1706,  the  purchaser  gave  bond  for  part  of  the  price  to  a 
third  party,  reserving  power  to  retain  the  amount  for  five  years,  in 
order  that  an  inhibition  might  be  purged  in  the  meantime.  The 
right  of  retention  was  held  to  have  ceased  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
although  the  inhibition  had  not  then  been  purged.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  it  may  have  been  agreed  that  a  security  upon  lands 
sold  shall  continue  to  affect  them,  the  creditor  will  have  no  personal 
claim  against  the  purchaser,  unless  he  obtains  an  obligation  from 
him.  So,  in  Kippen  y.  Stewart,  24th  February  1852,  although  the  UD.  533. 
purchaser  was  taken  bound  to  relieve  the  seller  of  the  sum  in  the 
security,  it  was  found,  that  the  purchaser  was  not  thereby  made 
the  debtor  of  the  party  secured,  and,  therefore,  the  purchaser  being 
sequestrated,  the  creditor  could  not  rank  on  his  estate. 

The  seller's  obligation  to  disencumber  is  not  limited  to  the  burdens  disburden  mot 
appearing  on  the  record.     If  the  purchaser  have  private  knowledge  limited  to  bur- 

DEMB  ON  RE' 

of  other  burdens,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  price  until  they  are  dis-  cord. 


RIGHT  OF  RE- 
TENTION OF 
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8  S.  927.  chained  ;  Ralston  v.  Farquharson,  17th  June  1830 ;  and,  in  Urquhar 

13  S.  844.  Y.  Halden,  2d  June  1835,  the  seller  was  held  bound  to  free  the  sub- 
ject of  a  servitude  against  the  erection  of  breweries^  foundries^  etci, 
not  appearing  on  the  record,  but  standing  upon  a  contract  bj  the 
seller  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  purchaser  at  the  sale. 

The  purchaser  is  responsible  for  his  private  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  seller,  and,  if  he  accept  of  a  title,  when  cognisant  of  a  prior  right 
to  a  third  party  which  does  not  appear  upon  the  records^  he  cannot 
F.  C.  claim  a  preference  ;  Lang  v.  Dta:on,  29th  June  1813  ;  Magistrates  of 

12  D.  1222.  Airdrie  v.  Smith,  12th  July  1850,  a  case,  which  shows,  that,  if  the 
disponee  knows  that  the  right  of  the  disponer  is  truly  a  trust  incon- 
sistent with  the  granting  of  the  conveyance,  then  the  disponee  is 
liable  to  the  exception. 

Purchaser  2.  OUigottons  of  the  purdioser. — ^The  obligation  on  the  purchaser 

OR  nELiratv?*  is  to  pay  the  price,  when  the  disposition  is  delivered     The  convey- 

Erek.  Inst  Hi.  anco  is  not  effectual  to  the  disponee,  until  delivered.     Consequently, 

when  the  disposition  is  retained  until  the  price  is  paid,  the  disponer 

M.  14156.        is  preferable  upon  the  price;  Baird  v.  Japp,  August  1758  ;  and,  when 

it  is  a  condition,  that  the  bargain  shall  be  void,  if  the  price  be  not 

paid,  or  caution  found,  within  a  specified  time,  that  condition  may 

M.  14191.         be  made  effectual  to  annul  the  bargain  ;  Young  v.  Dunn,  9th  March 

2  D.  1317.        1785  ;  and  again,  in  Menzies  v.  Barstow,  4th  July  1840,  it  was  found, 

that,  if  the  purchaser  failed  to  find  caution  as  stipulated,  he  is  not 

entitled  to  implement    The  cautioner  whom  he  does  produce  must 

F.  0.  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  country ;  Davidson  v.  Kerr,  19th 

January  1815. 
Price  may  br       The  price  is  either  named  in  the  contract,  or  it  may  be  agreed,  that 
FRREROR.  ^  ""  *^®  amount  shall  be  fixed  by  referees.     The  nomination  of  referees 

completes  the  bargain,  and  such  a  reference  does  not  fall  by  the  death 
M.  627.  of  a  party ;  Earl  of  Selkirk  v.  Nasmyth,  17th  January  1778. 

Term  op  pat-  When  the  price  is  payable  at  a  term,  it  is  due  on  the  15th  May  or 
MBRT  OP  PRIOR.  ||^j^  NovemW,  even  where,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  tenants 
F-  C.  are  not  bound  to  remove  until  a  later  day  ;  Stewart  v.  Earl  of  CassiliSy 

21  st  December  1811.    The  offer  of  a  price  implies  the  offer  of  interest 
5  S.  764.  upon  that  price  from  the  date  of  possession  ;  Spiers  v.  Ardrosscm 

Canai  Company,  5th  June  1827.     When  by  the  terms  of  the  contract 
the  purchaser  is  debarred  from  retaining  the  price,  or  any  part  of  it, 
for  his  own  security,  the  seller  must  relieve  him  of  damage  arising 
8  S.  823.         from  the  premature  payment ;  Moir  v.  Paul,  27th  May  1830. 
Abatement  in       Claims  for  abatement  of  the  price  depend  upon  error  in  subdan- 
ERROR  u^™    tialibus,  as  we  found  formerly  in  the  case  of  Hepburn.    The  doctrine 
BTAHTIAL8.        is  also  iUustratod  by  Wilson  v.  Campbell's  Creditors,  14th  November 
mTssso  ^     ^^^^'  where,  on  the  one  hand,  a  depression  in  the  value  of  the  sub- 
jects was  held  to  form  no  ground  for  abatement ;  and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  teinds  having  been  paid  for,  to  which  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  seller  had  no  right,  deduction  was  allowed  on  that 
head.    And,  in  Oordan  y.  Hughes,  I5th  June  1815,  the  property  f.C. 
having  been  represented  as  affording  a  vote  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  which  afterwards  proved  bad,  abatement  was  allowed.^ 

It  may  be  agreed,  that  the  price,  or  a  part  of  it,  shall  remain  a  How  price 
burden  upon  the  property.    In  that  case  the  purchaser  grants  his^^^"^^^^" 
personal  bond  for  the  amount,  which  is  also  charged  as  a  real  burden  lahds. 
upon  the  subjects  in  the  disposition  and  infeftment,  according  to  the 
rules  which  have  already  been  explained.    The  price  thus  remains 
heritable  property  to  the  seller,  a  circumstance  necessary  to  be  kept 
in  view  with  reference  to  his  settlements.   The  price  is  heritable  also^ 
although  the  purchaser  s  title  be  not  completed,  if  the  missives  con- 
tain a  stipulation  that  it  is  to  remain  a  real  burden ;  Mecid  v.  Ander-  6  S.  1034. 
son,  27th  June  1828.     In  the  case  of  Spence  v.  Ross,  17th  November  5  S.  17 ; 
1826,  affirmed  25th  March  1829,  in  a  sale  by  a  father,  the  purchaser  ^^"3^,^^'' 
engaged  by  missive  to  grant  bond  for  the  price  to  the  father  himself 
in  liferent  allenarly,  and  to  his  sons  nomifiatim  in  fee.  At  the  father's 
request  the  sons  subscribed  a  postscript,  leaving  the  money  in  the 
purchaser's  hands  for  eight  years  certain.     Although  no  bond  or  dis- 
position followed,  the  fee  was  held  to  be  vested  in  the  sons  beyond 
the  father's  power  of  revocation. 


II. — Minute  or  Sale. 

In  transactions  of  great  importance  it  is  customary,  in  place  of 
missive  letters,  to  embody  the  contract  of  sale  in  a  formal  minute, 
vrhich,  though  more  expensive  than  missives,  is  more  satisfactory 
in  carefully  defining  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  It  is  to  be  kept  in 
view,  also,  that  missives  must  be  stamped,  before  they  can  be  used 
in  evidence. 

The  minute  of  sale  is  a  bilateral  contract,  containing  on  the  one  Glauses  ok 
hand  the  obligations  of  the  seller : — (1.)  He  is  bound,  on  payment 
of  or  security  for  the  price,  to  execute  and  deliver  a  valid  disposition 
containing  the  usual  and  proper  feudal  clauses.  Sometimes  disposi- 
tive words  are  inserted  in  the  minute,  but  it  is  more  correctly  con- 
fined to  an  obligation  to  dispone.  (2.)  The  seller  is  taken  bound  to 
deliver  a  sufficient  progress  of  titlea  But,  unless  the  seller  is  confi- 
dent of  the  sufficiency  of  the  progress,  he  should  not  grant  this  obli- 
gation, which  may  enable  the  purchaser  to  retain  possession  without 
paying  the  price.     When  there  is  any  deficiency  or  doubt  in  the  title. 


MINUTE  OP 
BALE. 


*  In  this  case  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  reyersed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1  Bligb,  287. 
but  without  prejudice  to  any  relief  which  the  purchaser  might  be  entitled  to  by  any  other 
fona  of  action ;  25th  March  1819. 
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Clauses  op 

MINUTE  OF 

BALE, — eontd. 


the  seller  should  avoid  binding  himself  conclusively,  unless  the  pur- 
chaser consent  to  take  the  title  as  it  stands,  or  the  parties  are  able 
to  agree  upon  a  remedy.  A  referee  may  be  named,  in  case  the  par- 
ties shall  differ  with  regard  to  the  title.  (3.)  The  seller  binds  him- 
self to  disburden  of  debts  and  encumbrances,  and  to  deliver  a  search 
instructing  that  this  has  been  dona  (4.)  The  term  of  entry  is  fixed, 
with  an  agreement  that  the  buyer  shall  have  right  to  the  rents  after 
it ;  and  there  are  mutual  obligations  with  regard  to  the  prior  and 
future  public  burdens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purchaser  becomes 
bound  to  pay  the  price  upon  delivery  of  the  disposition,  or  to  grant 
bond  for  it  with  caution,  or,  if  so  agreed  upon,  that  the  price  or  part 
of  it  shall  remain  a  burden  upon  the  subjects.  There  is,  then,  a  sub- 
mission of  all  disputes  to  an  arbiter  named,  a  penalty  upon  failure 
in  implement,  and  a  consent  to  registration. 


Heritable  property  is  frequently  disposed  of  by  auction  under 
III. — ^Articles  of  Roup. 


Clauses  of 
abticle9  of 
roup. 


These  form  the  seller's  acceptance  by  anticipation  of  the  effectual 
offer  which  shall  afterwards  be  made  in  terms  of  the  conditiona 

The  articles  commence  with  a  title  containing  a  description  of  the 
subjects  to  be  exposed,  the  name  of  the  exposer,  and  the  place,  day, 
and  hour  of  the  sala 

(1.)  The  first  article  provides  for  the  exposure  at  a  certain  upset 
price,  during  the  running  of  a  half-hour  sand-glass,  and  that  the 
highest  offerer  at  the  outrunning  shall  be  preferred.  If  a  competition 
shall  arise  when  the  outrunning  of  the  sand  is  near,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  judge  to  lay  the  glass  on  its  side,  or,  if  a  watch  is  used  instead, 
to  stop  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  indication  of  the  time  having  elapsed, 
M.wcc"Sale,"  until  the  competition  is  over ;  Bums,  27th  November  1827. 

(2.)  The  second  article  binds  each  offerer  to  subscribe  his  offer  as 
binding  upon  him,  and  specifies  the  amount  by  which  eveiy  succes- 
sive offer  shall  exceed  the  preceding  ona 

(3.)  The  third  article  fixes  the  term  of  the  purchaser's  entry,  and 
payment  of  the  price. 

(4.)  The  fourth  binds  the  highest  offerer  within  a  specified  number 
of  days  after  the  sale,  to  grant  bond  with  a  cautioner  for  the  price. 

(5.)  The  fifth  article  imposes  a  penalty  upon  the  highest  offerer  in 
the  event  of  his  failure  to  find  security.  This  penalty  is  the  700x1- 
mum  of  damages  claimable  for  non-implement  of  an  offer  made  at  a 
public  sale  ;  Johnstone's  Trustees  v.  Johnstone,  19th  January  1819. 
This  article  empowers  the  exposer,  upon  such  failure,  either  to  re- 
sume the  property,  or  to  re-expose  it,  or  to  hold  the  next  preceding 
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offerer  bound,  and  require  him  to  grant  bond  with  caution  for  the 
price.     The  offerers  are  thus  fettered  for  some  tima     The  clause  gives 
no  power  to  the  preceding  offerer  to  insist  on  being  preferred,  if  the 
highest  shall  inadvertently  allow  the  time  to  elapse  without  finding 
caution;  Walker  y,  Oavin,  10th  February  1787.     But  intimation  to  M.  14193. 
the  next  highest  offerer,  upon  failure  of  the  first,  gives  the  person  so 
called  upon  a  right  to  reciprocal  performance,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded by  any  equitable  consideration  for  the  other ;  Harmay  v.  M.  14194. 
Stothert,  etc.,  15th  July  1788  ;  and  to  entitle  the  exposer  to  hold  the 
next  offerer  bound,  the  proceedings  must  have  been  fair ;  and,  if  the 
price  was  raised  at  the  sale  by  a  white-bonnet,  t.«.,  a  party  making 
fictitious  offers,  the  next  offerer  is  free ;  Anderson  v.  Stewart,  16th  ^-  C- 
December  1814. 

(6.)  The  sixth  article  binds  the  seller  to  purge  encumbrances,  and 
grant  a  valid  disposition  containing  the  proper  feudal  clauses.     This 
obligation  may  be  limited  to  encumbrances  preceding  a  specified  date. 
Effect  was  given  to  such  a  limitation  in  Young  v.  Orierson,  19th  July  11  D.  1482, 
1849. 

(7.)  The  seventh  article  arranges  relief  from,  and  liability  for, 
public  burdens. 

(8.)  The  eighth  provides  for  the  delivery  of  a  progress  of  titles, 
and  stipulates  that  the  purchaser  shall  have  satisfied  himself  of  their 
sufficiency  beforehand,  and  shall  not  afterwards  object.  The  effect 
of  this  condition  we  have  already  considered. 

(9.)  There  may  then  be  a  condition  for  the  division  of  expenses. 
A  judge  of  the  roup  is  appointed,  with  power  to  determine  questions 
arising  at  the  sale,  adjourn  the  roup,  and  prefer  the  highest  offerer. 
An  arbiter  is  also  appointed  to  decide  disputes  regarding  the  import 
of  the  articles  of  roup.  In  Watt  &  Anderson  v.  Shaw^  etc.,  6th  n  I>.  970. 
March  1849,  the  clause  of  arbitration  was  held  to  include  a  question 
touching  the  right  of  the  exposer  to  sell.  Then,  there  is  a  penalty 
for  non-performance,  and  a  consent  to  register  not  only  the  articles, 
but  the  minutes  of  roup,  the  decerniture  of  the  judge,  and  enact- 
ment binding  the  purchaser,  as  well  as  any  decree-arbitral  which 
shall  ensua 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  procedure  at  the  sale.  Forms  of 
adjournment,  and  of  minutes  of  sale  containing  offers,  with  decree  of 
preference,  and  enactment  rendered  obligatory  on  the  purchaser  by 
the  subscription  of  himself  and  of  the  judge,  will  be  found  in  the 
Juridical  Styles. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  UATE  only  in  conclusion  to  saj  a  word  of  caution  against  its 
being  considered  that  the  study  of  these  Lectures  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  end  or  completion  of  the  Conveyancer's  preparatory  training. 
It  is  only  a  portion  of  the  subjects  occupying  our  attention^  that 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  with  any  degree  of  n^inuteness  to  their 
original  sources ;  and  any  idea  which  can  be  conveyed  in  Lectures 
of  the  application  of  the  rules  of  Conveyancing  must  fall  short  of 
the  practical  and  available  knowledge  requisite  to  confer  skill  and 
confidence  in  business. 

The  student,  therefore,  who  would  turn  the  labours  of  a  session  to 
their  best  account,  will  regard  himself  rather  as  having  been  set  upon 
the  way,  than  as  having  accomplished  the  journey.  If  we  remember 
the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs — their  infinite  variety — the  multi- 
plicity of  their  new  and  unexpected  turns  and  combinations  ;  and,  if 
we  glance  at  the  business  of  our  Courts,  and  survey  the  long  and 
successive  series  of  Law  Reports,  and  reflect,  how  much  of  care  and 
anxiety,  and  research  and  learning,  are  daily  called  for  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  questions  regarding  matters  the  most  familiar,  in  con- 
nexion with  Statutes  or  with  inveterate  rules  of  practice  not  before 
imagined  to  admit  of  difiEiculty  or  dubiety — these  considerations  can- 
not fail  to  satisfy  us  that  he  who  enters  upon  the  legal  profession 
with  the  most  profound  and  extensive  attainments^  and  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation  and  skill,  must  still  feel  (the  best  qualified,  the 
most  strongly),  that  in  occupying  this  field  he  must  be  content  to 
continue  a  learner  during  the  whole  of  his  career,  in  whatever  sphere 
that  may  place  him. 

It  cannot  be  amiss,  then,  that  I  should  earnestly  seek  to  impress 
not  only  the  desirableness  and  necessity,  for  professional  eminence, 
of  continued  study,  but  the  expediency  also  of  embracing  every 
opportunity  of  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  application  of  legsd 
principles  to  the  details  of  business.  It  is  the  proper  combination  of 
theoretical  with  practical  knowledge,  that  imparts  power,  and  insures 
success.  The  study  of  principle  alone,  detached  from  the  realizing 
examples  of  those  affairs  to  which  it  is  to  furnish  the  rule,  is  apt  to 
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result  in  pure  idealism,  and  to  become  too  ethereal  and  evanescent 
for  any  practical  purpose.  And^  on  the  other  hand,  a  merely  technical 
practice,  content  to  follow  to-day  the  forms  which  it  learned  yesterday, 
must  inevitably  lose  sight  of  reason  and  principle,  and  degenerate  into 
a  habit  of  formality  and  iteration.  Thus,  the  theoretical  can  give  no 
aid  in  sublunary  matters,  of  which  it  is  ignorant ;  and  the  technical, 
being  limited  to  the  matters  which  its  forms  suit,  is  at  fault,  when- 
ever a  new  combination  arises.  It  is  the  union  of  the  two  that  gives 
strength  and  effective  use  ;  and  those  law-studies  will  be  the  most 
successful  in  their  result,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  while  drinking 
deeply  of  legal  doctrine,  mingle  with  it  a  constant  reference  to  the 
affairs  which  it  is  to  regulate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  examine 
and  master  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  forms  and  clauses  in  the 
light  of  the  doctrine  which  alone  gives  them  life  and  meaning. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  around  us  without  perceiving  the  increasing 
necessity  for  legal  practitioners  to  rest  their  claims  to  confidence  upon 
their  own  attainments  and  skill  The  wide  diffusion  of  education — 
its  elevated  standard,  and  enlightening  and  stimulating  qualities — the 
extension  of  political  rights  and  privileges — the  social  advancement 
inseparable  from  these  changes — and  the  increase  of  mental  exercise 
and  observation,  and  consequently  of  mental  power  which  accompanies 
them — these  have  produced  a  growth  in  the  general  intelligence  of 
which  all  must  be  sensible ;  and  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  an  urgent 
demand  thus  arises  for  accurate  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  practi- 
tioner. He  cannot  now  rely  so  much  as  formerly  upon  the  benefit  of 
tKe  conventional  trust  reposed  in  him  just  on  account  of  his  profes- 
sional status,  and  which  was  to  a  large  extent  irrespective  of  his  in- 
trinsic acquirements  and  qualities.  The  causes  just  referred  to  are 
training  up  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  a  large  body  of  increas- 
ing intelligence.  How  many  thousands  around  us  present  the  traits 
which  made  Casar  apprehensive  of  Cassius  : — 

"  He  reads  much ; 
"  He  IB  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
"  Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men." 

Although,  therefore,  the  Pocket  Lawyer  may  not  be  in  universal  use, 
men  are  coming  now  to  understand  more  about  everything  that  relates 
to  their  own  concerns,  and  to  be  more  capable  of  detecting  not  only 
negligence,  but  the  other  causes  of  miscarriage  in  the  conduct  of 
business. 

There  is  thus  the  strongest  plea  of  self-interest  for  laborious  pre- 
paration ;  but  it  is  urged  also  by  higher  motives.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  desire  of  distinction,  which,  whether  it  be  called  fame  or  repu- 
tation, is  still  an  infirmity  in  whatever  mind  may  cherish  it  The 
prosecution  of  study  as  a  duty — the  preference  of  what  is  laborious 
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and  rugged  to  what  is  easy  and  enticing — ^self-denial  in  the  face  of 

temptation  to  indulgence — ^these  are  all  parts  of  the  moral  discipline, 

from  which  follow  results  the  most  precious  in  the  character  and  con* 

.leflTrey'g Life,    duct.     Listen  to  Lord  Jbffbbt: — "Those  who  have  neyer  been 

"  accustomed  to  submit  to  privations  or  inconveniences  will  find  it 
"  more  difficult  to  do  so,  when  it  becomes  a  duty,  than  those  to  whom 
''  such  sacrifices  have  been  familiar."  "  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
''  cultivating  principles  of  generosity  and  beneficence  by  mere  exhor- 
"  tation  and  reasoning.  Nothing  but  the  practioal  habit  of  overcom- 
''  ing  our  own  selfishness,  and  of  familiarly  encountering  privations 
"  and  discomfort  on  account  of  others,  will  ever  enable  us  to  do  it 
"  when  it  is  required.  And,  therefore,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that 
"  indulgence  infallibly  produces  selfishness  and  hardness  of  heart, 
"  and  that  nothing  but  a  pretty  severe  discipline  and  control  can  laj 
'*  the  foundation  of  a  firm  and  magnanimous  character." 

I  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  benefit  resulting  to  society,  as  well  as 
to  clients,  from  thorough  professional  equipment,  enabling  the  prac- 
titioner, while  protecting  the  interests  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
adopting  the  line  of  duty  in  all  circumstances  without  apprehension 
or  hesitation,  to  illustrate  the  blessings  of  wise  laws  and  good  order. 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  will  only  add,  that  we  must  never  forget  that 
highest  of  all  duties,  and  indeed  of  all  qualities,  viz.,  the  preservation 
of  our  own  integrity  and  self-respect — the  steadfast  adherence  to 
what  is  right,  and  rejection  of  what  is  wrong,  however  insidiously 
suggested,  and  with  whatever  motives  of  self-interest  These  are 
attributes,  which,  while  they  cannot  avert  calamity,  will  sustain  us 
under  it,  and  secure  to  us  what  no  wealth  or  preferment  can  compen- 
sate— the  ability 
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21sT  &  22d  of  Victoria,  cap.  lxxvi. 

An  Actio  simplify  the  Forms  and  diminish  the  Expense  of  completing 
Titles  to  Land  in  Scotland. — [2d  August  1858.] 

Preamble. — ^Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  simplify  the  forms  and  diminish  the 
expense  of  completing  titles  to  land  in  Scotland  :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  adnce  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritoal  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Instruments  of  msine  no  longer  necessary,  but  conveyances  may  he  re- 
corded instead. 

I.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  present  year,  it  shall  not  694  • 
be  necessaiy  to  expede  and  record  an  instrument  of  sasine  on  any  conveyance  of 
lands,  but  it  shall  be  competent  and  sufficient  for  the  person  or  persons  in 
whose  favour  the  conveyance  is  granted,  instead  of  expeding  and  recording  such 
instrument  of  sasine,  to  record  the  conveyance  itself  in  the  register  of  sasines 
applicable  to  the  lands  therein  contained ;  and  the  conveyance,  being  presented 
for  registration  with  a  warrant  of  registration  thereon,  in  or  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  the  form  of  schedule  (A),  No.  1,  hereto  annexed,  specifying  the  person  or 
persons  on  whose  behalf  it  is  so  presented,  and  signed  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons, or  his  or  their  agent,  and  being  so  recorded  along  with  such  warrant,  shall 
have  the  same  legal  force  and  effect  in  all  respects  as  if  the  conveyance  so  re- 
corded had  been  foUowed  by  an  instrument  of  sasine  duly  expede  and  recorded 
at  the  date  of  recording  the  said  conveyance,  according  to  the  present  law  and 
practice,  in  favour  of  the  person  or  persons  on  whose  behalf  the  conveyance  is 
presented  for  registration. 

If^ot  necessary  to  record  the  whole  conveyance. 

IL  Where  a  conveyance  of  lands  shall  be  contained  in  a  deed  granted  for  696. 
further  purposes  and  oljects,  such  as  a  marriage  contract,  deed  of  trust,  or  deed 
of  settlement,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  record  the  whole  of  such  deed,  but  it 
shall  be  competent  and  sufficient  to  expede  and  record  in  the  appropriate  register 
of  sasmes  a  notarial  instmment  setting  forth  generally  the  nature  of  the  deed, 
and  containing  at  length  those  portions  of  the  deed  by  which  the  lands  are 
conveyed,  and  by  which  real  burdens,  conditions,  or  limitations  are  imposed  ; 
and  where  a  deed  conveys  separate  lands  or  separate  interests  in  the  same  lands 

*  The  fignres  oo  tJie  maigb  ider  to  the  p^ge*  ai  which  the  difEnvnt  Mdaons  are  tretted 
of  in  the  Lectures. 
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to  the  same  or  different  persons,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  record  the  whole 
of  such  deed,  but  it  shall  be  competent  and  sufficient  to  expede  and  reooid  as 
aforesaid  a  notarial  instrument  setting  forth  generallj  the  nature  of  the  deed, 
and  containing  at  length  the  part  or  parts  of  the  deed  by  which  particular  lands 
are  conveyed  to  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  favour  the  notarial  instrument 
is  expede,  and  the  pejii  of  the  deed  which  specifies  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
right  and  interest  of  such  person  or  persons,  with  the  real  burdens,  conditions, 
and  limitations,  if  any,  and  such  notarial  instrument  shall  be  in  or  as  neariy  as 
may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  (B),  hereto  annexed. 

Clause  directing  part  of  conveyance  to  be  recorded. 

663,  604,  647.        HI.  Immediately  before  the  testing-clause  of  any  conveyance  it  shall  be 
competent  to  insert  a  clause  of  direction,  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form 
of  schedule  (C),  hereto  annexed,  specifying  the  part  or  parts  of  the  oonvejanee 
which  the  granter  thereof  desires  to  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  saaines  ;  and 
when  such  clause  is  so  inserted  the  keeper  of  the  register  shall  record  such  part 
or  parts  only,  together  with  the  clause  of  direction  and  the  testing-dause,  and 
the  recording  of  such  part  or  parts  of  the  conveyance,  together  with  the  clause 
of  direction  and  the  testing-clause,  and  the  warrant  of  registration  as  before  pro* 
vided,  shall  have  the  same  legal  force  and  effect  as  if  a  notarial  instnunenft 
containing  such  part  or  parts  of  the  conveyance  had  been  duly  expede  and  re- 
corded in  favour  of  the  party  on  whose  behalf  the  conveyance  is  presented : 
Provided  always,  that,  notwithstanding  such  clause  of  direction,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  party  entitled  to  present  the  conveyance  for  registration  to 
record  the  whole  conveyance,  or  to  expede  and  record  a  notarial  instniment  as 
herein-before  provided,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  conveyance  had  contained 
no  such  clause  of  direction  ;*  and  where  a  notarial  instrument  shall  be  expede 
as  herein-before  provided,  no  part  or  parts  of  the  conveyance  directed  to  be  re- 
corded shall  be  omitted  from  such  instrument. 

Imtrumenis  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  no  longer  necessary^  but 
conveyances  in  favour  of  superior  may  be  recorded  instead. 

621.  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  necessary  to  expede  and  record  an  instrument  of  resig- 

nation ad  remanentiam  on  any  procuratory  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam,  or 
on  any  conveyance  containing  an  express  dause  of  resignation  ad  renumentiamy 
but  it  shall  be  competent  and  sufficient  for  the  superior  in  whose  favour  the 
resignation  under  such  procuratory  or  conveyance  is  authorized  to  be  made,  to 
record  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  such  procuratory  or  conv^anoe, 
with  a  warrant  of  registration  thereon,  or  to  expede  and  record  a  notarial  in- 
strument as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  (B) ;  and  such  procura- 
tory or  conveyance  and  warrant,  or  such  notarial  instrument,  being  so  recorded, 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  an  instrument  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam 
had  been  expede  on  such  procuratory  or  conveyance,  and  had  been  recorded  in 
the  register  of  sasines,  according  to  the  present  law  and  practice  at  the  date  of 
recording  such  procuratory  or  conveyance  or  instrument  i  and  all  instruments 
of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  may  be  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form 
of  schedule  (D),  and  when  in  such  form  may  be  recorded  in  the  appropriate 
register  of  sasines  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  party  in  whose  favour  the 
resignation  is  made,  and  the  date  of  presentment  and  entry  set  forth  on  any 

*  Ab  to  form  of  warrant  of  registration  when  this  clanse  is  to  be  acted  <»,  see  §  25  aaJ 
schedule  (K)  of  Titles  Act  1860,  p.  919. 
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instrument  of  resignation  in  such  form  by  the  keeper  of  the  register  shall  be 
the  date  of  the  resignation  and  of  the  instrument. 

Certain  clatues  no  longer  necessary  in  conveyances, 

v.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  insert  in  any  conveyanoe  a  clause  of  obliga-  623. 
tion  to  infeft,  or  a  precept  of  sasine  or  warrant  for  infeftment ;  and  if  the  669* 
lands  shall  be  disponed  to  be  holden  a  me  only  or  a  me  vel  de  me,  the  clause 
80  expressing  the  manner  of  holding  shall  imply  that  the  lands  are  to  be  holden 
in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  Act  tenth  and  eleventh  Victorioy  chapter  forty- 
eight,  section  two,  with  reference  to  obligations  to  infeft  a  me  or  a  me  vd  de 
me  respectively ;  and  where  no  holding  is  expressed,  the  conveyance  shall  be 
held  to  imply  that  the  lands  arc  to  be  holden  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
granter  of  the  conveyance  held  or  might  have  held  the  same  ;*  and  a  clause  of 
resignation  in  any  conveyance  shall  be  held  to  import  a  resignation  in  favorem  618,  643. 
only,  unless  specially  expressed  to  be  a  resignation  ad  remanentiam  :  Provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  an  instrument  of  resignation 
ad  remanentiam  being  expede  and  recorded  on  a  conveyance  heretofore  granted, 
and  containing  a  clause  of  resignation  in  the  form  authorized  by  the  Act  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  Victoria,  chapter  forty-eight. 

Provision  where  lands  are  held  of  the  Crouniy  etc,,  and  a  confirmation 
of  a  deed,  etc.,  required, 

VI.  Where  lands  are  held  of  the  Crown  or  Prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  829. 
and  a  confirmation  of  any  deed  or  instrument  of  sasine  or  notarial  instrument 
recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  shall  be  required,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent to  apply  to  the  presenter  of  signatures  for  a  writ  of  confirmation  to  be 
written  on  such  deed  or  instrument,  instead  of  a  charter  of  confirmation,  and 
such  application  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  when  a 
charter  of  confirmation  is  now  applied  for  ;  and  on  the  presenter  of  signatures 
being  satisfied  that  the  party  applying  would  be  entitled  to  a  charter  of  confir- 
mation, he  shall  direct  a  writ  of  confirmation  in,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in,  the 
form  of  schedule  (E),  to  be  written  on  such  deed  or  instrument ;   and  such 
writ  of  confirmation  shall  be  signed  by  the  presenter  of  signatures,  and  the 
amount  of  the  fees  exigible  in  the  office  of  the  (nresenter  of  signatures,  and  also 
of  the  duties  and  casualties  payable  in  Exchequer  on  aocoipt  of  the  lands  con- 
tained in  the  deed  or  instrument  confirmed,  shall  be  marked  on  the  deed 
or  instrument  confirmed,  and  certified  by  the  signatures  of  the  auditor  of 
Exchequer  and   of  the  presenter  of  signatures ;    and  on  payment  of  such 
fees,  duties,  and  casualties  being  made,  the  deed  or  instrument  so  confirmed 
shall  be  officially  transmitted  to  the  director  of  Chanceiy,  who,  or  his][deputy 
or  substitute,  shall  enter  or  cause  to  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  intituled  '<  The  Register  of  Confirmations  and  Resignations," 
the  leading  name  or  names  or  other  short  distinctire  description  of  the  lands 
comprehended  in  the  deed  or  instrument  confirmed,  the  date  of  recording  such 
deed  or  instrument,  the  register  in  which  the  same  is  recorded,  the  name  of  the 
party  in  whose  favour  the  writ  of  confirmation  is  granted,  the  date  of  the  con- 
firmation, and  also  the  name  of  the  last  entered  vassal,  and  the  date  of  his 
entiy,  and  the  deed  or  instrument  so  confirmed  shall  thereafter  be  delivered  to 
the  party  applying  for  confirmation,  or  his  agent ;  and  the  confirmation  so 
granted  shall  in  all  respects  be  as  effectual  as  a  charter  of  confirmation,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  law  and  practice,  and  shall  be  held  to  confirm  the  whole 
*  As  to  interpretAtioD  of  these  words,  see  Act  of  1860,  §  36,  tn/ro,  p.  922. 
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prior  deeds  and  instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed,  in  order  to  complete 
the  investiture  of  the  party  obtaining  the  confirmation. 

FrovUion  when  lands  are  held  of  a  subject  superior,  and  a  cxmfbrma- 
tum  of  a  deed,  etc,,  required, 

683.  YII.  Where  lands  are  held  of  a  subject  superior,  and  a  confirmation  of  any 

deed  or  instrument  of  sasine  or  notarial  instrument  recorded  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  required,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  superior  to  confirm  such  deed  or  in- 
strument by  a  writ  of  confirmation,  to  be  written  upon  such  deed  or  instrument 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  (E),  and  the  confirmation  ao 
granted  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  effectual  as  a  charter  of  confir- 
mation, according  to  the  present  law  and  practice,  and  the  superior  shall  be 
bound  so  to  confirm  such  deed  or  instrument,  if  required  so  to  do  :  Provided 
always,  that  the  party  requiring  such  confirmation  shall  be  entitled  to  demand 
an  entry  by  confirmation,  and  shall,  if  required,  produce  to  the  superior  a 
charter  or  other  writ  showing  the  tenendas  and  reddendo  of  the  lands  contained 
in  such  deed  or  instrument,  and  shall  also  at  the  same  time  pay  or  tender  to 
the  superior  such  duties  or  casualties  as  he  may  be  entitled  to  demand ;  and 
the  confirmation  so  granted  shall  be  held  to  confirm  the  whole  prior  deeds  and 
instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  complete  the  investiture  of 
the  party  obtaining  the  confirmation. 

Provisions  where  lands  are  held  of  the  Crown,  etc.,  and  a  new  innte^ 
ture  by  reffistration,  etc.,  required. 

829.  yni.  Where  lands  are  held  of  the  Crown  or  Prince  and  Steward  of  Scot- 

land, and  a  new  investiture  by  resignation  shall  be  required,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  party  in  right  of  the  deed  which  is  the  warrant  for  resignation  to 
apply  to  the  presenter  of  signatures  for  a  writ  of  resignation,  to  be  written  on 
such  deed,  instead  of  a  charter  of  resignation ;  and  the  application  shall  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  when  a  charter  of  resignation  is 
now  applied  for ;  and  on  the  presenter  of  signatures  being  satisfied  that  the 
party  applying  would  be  entitled  to  a  charter  of  resignation,  he  shall  direct  a 
writ  of  resignation,  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  (F),  to  be 
written  on  the  deed  which  is  the  warrant  for  resignation  ;  and  the  writ  of  re- 
signation shall  be  signed  by  the  presenter  of  signatures,  and  the  amount  of  the 
fees  exigible  in  the  office  of  the  presenter  of  signatures,  and  also  of  the  duties 
and  casualties  payable  in  Exchequer  on  account  of  the  lands  resigned,  shall  be 
marked  on  the  deed,  and  certified  by  the  signatures  of  the  auditor  of  Exchequer 
and  of  the  presenter  of  signatures ;  and  on  payment  of  such  fees,  duties^  and 
casualties  being  made,  the  deed  shall  be  officially  transmitted  to  the  director  of 
Chancery,  who,  or  his  deputy  or  substitute,  shall  enter,  or  cause  to  be  entered 
in,  "  The  Register  of  Confirmations  and  Resignations,'*  the  leading  name  or 
names  or  other  short  distinctive  description  of  the  lands  resigned,  the  name  of 
the  party  in  whose  favour  the  writ  is  granted,  the  date  of  the  writ,  and  also 
the  name  of  the  last  entered  vassal,  and  the  date  of  his  entiy  ;  and  the  deed 
shall  thereafter  be  delivered  to  the  party  applying  for  the  same,  or  hia  agent, 
and  the  deed,  with  the  writ  of  resignation  so  written  upon  it,  shall  in  aU  re- 
spects be  as  effectual  as  if  a  charter  of  resignation  of  the  lands  had  been  duly 
obtained  according  to  the  present  law  and  practice,  and  shall,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  operate  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  prior  deeds  and  instruments 
necessary  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  complete  the  investiture  of  the  parly  ob- 
taining such  writ ;  and  it  shall  be  competent  to  record  in  the  appropriate 
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instrument  of  resignation  in  such  form  by  the  keeper  of  the  register  shall  be 
the  date  of  the  resignation  and  of  the  instrument. 

Certain  clatues  no  longer'  necessary  in  conveyances, 

y.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  insert  in  any  conveyance  a  clause  of  obliga-  623. 
tion  to  infeft,  or  a  precept  of  sasine  or  warrant  for  infeftment ;  and  if  the  559. 
lands  shall  be  disponed  to  be  holden  a  me  only  or  a  me  vel  de  me,  the  clause 
so  expressing  the  manner  of  holding  shall  imply  that  the  lands  are  to  be  holden 
in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  Act  tenth  and  eleventh  Victoriaj  chapter  forty- 
eight,  section  two,  with  reference  to  obligations  to  infeft  a  me  or  a  me  vd  de 
me  respectively ;  and  where  no  holding  is  expressed,  the  conveyance  shall  be 
held  to  imply  that  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
granter  of  the  conveyance  held  or  might  have  held  the  same  ;*  and  a  clause  of 
resignation  in  any  conveyance  shall  be  held  to  import  a  resignation  infavarem  618,  643. 
only,  unless  specially  expressed  to  be  a  resignation  ad  renumentiam  :  Provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  an  instrument  of  resignation 
€id  remanentiam  being  expede  and  recorded  on  a  conveyance  heretofore  granted, 
and  containing  a  clause  of  resignation  in  the  form  authorized  by  the  Act  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  Victoria,  chapter  forty-eight. 

Provision  where  lands  are  held  of  the  Grown,  etc,,  and  a  confirmation 
of  a  deed,  etc.,  required. 

VI.  Where  lands  are  held  of  the  Crown  or  Prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  829. 
and  a  confirmation  of  any  deed  or  instrument  of  sasine  or  notarial  instrument 
recorded  in  the  appropriate  r^;ister  of  sasines  shall  be  required,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent to  apply  to  the  presenter  of  signatures  for  a  writ  of  confirmation  to  be 
written  on  such  deed  or  instrument,  instead  of  a  charter  of  confirmation,  and 
such  application  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  when  a 
charter  of  confirmation  is  now  applied  for  ;  and  on  the  presenter  of  signatures 
being  satLsfied  that  the  party  applying  would  be  entitled  to  a  charter  of  confir- 
mation, he  shall  direct  a  writ  of  confirmation  in,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in,  the 
form  of  schedule  (E),  to  be  written  on  such  deed  or  instalment ;   and  such 
writ  of  confirmation  shall  be  signed  by  the  presenter  of  signatures,  and  the 
amount  of  the  fees  exigible  in  the  office  of  the  (nresenter  of  signatures,  and  also 
of  the  duties  and  casualties  payable  in  Exchequer  on  account  of  the  lands  con- 
tained in  the  deed  or  instrument  confirmed,  shall  be  marked  on  the  deed 
or  instrument  confirmed,  and  certified  by  the  signatures  of  the  auditor  of 
Exchequer  and   of  the  presenter  of  signatures ;    and  on  payment  of  such 
fees,  duties,  and  casualties  being  made,  the  deed  or  instrument  so  confirmed 
shall  be  officially  transmitted  to  the  director  of  Ghanceiy,  who,  or  his^deputy 
or  substitute,  shall  enter  or  cause  to  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  intituled  "  The  Begister  of  Confirmations  and  Resignations,'* 
the  leading  name  or  names  or  other  short  distinctive  description  of  the  lands 
comprehended  in  the  deed  or  instrument  confirmed,  the  date  of  recording  such 
deed  or  instrument,  the  register  in  which  the  same  is  recorded,  the  name  of  the 
party  in  whose  favour  the  writ  of  confirmation  is  granted,  the  date  of  the  con- 
firmation, and  also  the  name  of  the  last  entered  vassal,  and  the  date  of  his 
entry,  and  the  deed  or  instrument  so  confirmed  shall  thereafter  be  delivered  to 
the  party  applying  for  confirmation,  or  his  agent ;  and  the  confirmation  so 
granted  shall  in  all  respects  be  as  effectual  as  a  charter  of  confirmation,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  law  and  practice,  and  shall  be  held  to  confirm  the  whole 
*  As  to  interpretfttioD  of  these  words,  see  Act  of  I860,  §  36,  tn/ra,  p.  922. 
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As  to  writs  of  clare  constat. 

806|  832.  XI.  Where,  according  to  the  present  law  and  practice,  precepts  from  Chan- 
cery or  precepts  of  clare  constat  are  in  use  to  be  granted,  it  shall  be  competent 
and  sufficient  to  grant  a  writ  of  clatyi  constat  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the 
form  of  schedule  (G),  and  to  record  such  writ  of  clare  constat  with  the  warrant 
of  registration  thereon  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines,  and  the  same  being 
so  recorded  shall  have  the  same  legal  force  and  effect  in  all  respects  as  if  s 
precept  from  Chancery  or  precept  of  clare  constat  had  been  granted,  and  an 
instrument  of  sasine  thereon  had  been  duly  ezpede  and  recorded  at  the  date  of 
recording  the  said  writ,  according  to  the  present  law  and  practice,  in  favour  of 
the  person  or  persons  on  whose  behalf  such  writ  is  presented  for  registration  ; 
and  superiors  shall  be  bound  to  grant  such  writs  of  dare  constat,  if  required 
by  the  heir  entitled  to  demand  the  same  :  Provided  always,  that  the  heir  shall, 
if  required,  produce  a  charter  or  other  writ  showing  the  tenendas  and  reddendo 
of  the  lands  in  which  his  ancestor  died  vest,  and  shall  also  at  the  same  time 
pay  or  tender  to  the  superior  such  duties  or  casualties  as  he  may  be  entitled  to 
demand  ;  and  where  the  lands  are  held  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Prince  and 
Steward  of  Scotland,  or  where  the  heir  is  required  by  the  superior,  he  shall 
also  produce  a  decree  of  general  or  of  special  service  establishing  his  right  to 
succeed  to  the  lands  ;  and  where  the  lands  are  held  of  the  Crown  or  Prince  and 
Steward  of  Scotland,  the  application  for  such  writ  of  dare  constat  shall  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  when  a  precept  from  Chanceiy  is  now 
applied  for ;  and  such  writ  of  dare  constat  shall  be  recorded  in  Chanceiy  as 
precepts  are  now  in  use  to  be  recorded,  and  all  precepts  from  Chancery,  precepts 
and  writs  of  dare  constat,  shall  operate  as  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  deeds 
and  instruments  necessary  to  be  confirmed  in  order  to  complete  the  investiture 
of  the  parties  obtaining  such  precepts  or  writs. 

As  to  notarial  instruments  in  favour  of  general  disponees. 

723.  xn.  Where  a  party  shall  have  granted  or  shall  grant  a  general  conveyance 

of  his  lands,  whether  by  deed  Tuortis  causd  or  itUer  vivos,  it  shall  be  competent 
to  the  disponee  under  such  conveyance,  or  to  any  other  party  who  shall  have 
acquired  right  to  such  conveyance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  service,  assignation, 
abjudication,  or  otherwise,  to  expede  and  record  a  notarial  instrument  in  or  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  (H);  and  on  such  notarial  insfcrameot 
being  duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines,  such  disponee  or  such 
other  party  acquiring  right  as  aforesaid  shall  be  iu  all  respects  in  the  same 
position  as  if  a  disposition  had  been  executed  by  the  grantor  of  the  general 
conveyance,  in  favour  of  the  party  expeding  the  notarial  instrument,  of  the 
lands  contained  in  such  notarial  instrument,  with  such  manner  of  holding,  if 
any,  as  is  expressed  in  the  general  conveyance,  and  if  no  particular  manner  of 
holding  is  therein  expressed,  then  to  be  holden  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
grantor  of  the  general  conveyance  held  or  might  have  held  the  same,*  and 
as  if  such  disposition  had  been  followed  by  an  instrument  of  sasine  of  the 
said  lands  in  his  favour,  duly  expede  and  recorded  at  the  date  of  recording  such 
notarial  instrument,  according  to  the  present  law  and  practice,  except  in  the 
case  where  the  subjects  contained  in  such  notarial  instrument  are  heritable 
seciurities,  in  which  case  the  party  so  expeding  and  recording  the  instrument 
shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  an  assignation  of  such  heritable  securities 
had  been  executed  in  his  favour  by  the  grantor  of  the  general  conveyance,  and 
*  As  to  interpretation  of  these  words,  see  §  36  of  Act  of  I860,  tnfra,  p.  922. 
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if  Buch  assignation  had  been  duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of 
sasines  at  the  date  of  recording  sach  notarial  instrument :  Provided  always, 
tliat  where  such  notarial  instrument  shall  be  expede  by  a  party  other  than 
tiie  original  disponee  under  such  general  conyeyance,  the  notarial  instrument 
ahall  set  forth  the  title  or  series  of  titles  by  which  the  party  in  whose  favour 
the  instrument  is  expede  acquired  right  to  such  conveyance,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  right. 

As  to  assignations  to  unrecorded  conveyances. 

XIII.  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  party,  in  right  of  an  unrecorded  con-  6d8. 
veyance,  to  assign  the  conveyance  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  of 
schedule  (I),  No.  I,  and  the  assignation,  or,  in  the  event  of  there  being  more 
than  one,  the  successive  assignations,  may  be  recorded  in  the  appropriate 
raster  of  sasines  along  with  the  conveyance  itself,  and  a  warrant  of  registra- 
tion thereon,  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  (A),  No.  2,  and 

it  shall  be  competent  to  write  the  assignation  or  assignations  on  the  conveyance 
itself  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  (I),  No.  2  ;  and  the 
conveyance,  with  such  warrant  of  registration,  along  with  the  assignation  or 
assignations,  separate  from  or  written  upon  the  conveyance,  being  so  recorded, 
shall  operate  in  favour  of  the  assignee  on  whose  behalf  they  are  presented  for 
registration,  as  fiilly  and  effectually  as  if  the  lands  contained  in  the  assignation, 
or,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  the  last  assignation,  had  been  disponed  by  the 
original  conveyance  in  favour  of  such  assignee,  and  the  conveyance,  with  the 
warrant  of  registration,  had  been  recorded  in  the  manner  herein-before  pro- 
vided of  the  date  of  recording  such  conveyance  and  assignation  or  assignations. 

As  to  notarial  instruments  in  favour  oj  parties  acquiring  rights  to 
unrecorded  conveyances. 

XIV.  Where  any  party  shall  have  acquired  right  by  general  conveyance,  669. 
service,  assignation,  adjudication,  or  otherwise,  to  an  unrecorded  conveyance, 
granted  in  favour  of  another  person,  it  shall  be  competent  to  such  party  to 
expede  a  notarial  instrument  in,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in,  the  form  of  schedule 
(K),  setting  forth  the  conveyance  and  the  title  or  series  of  titles  by  which  he 
acquired  right  to  the  same,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  right,  and  to 
record  the  conveyance  along  with  the  notarial  instrument  in  the  appropriate 
register  of  sasines,  or  where  it  is  not  desired  to  record  the  whole  of  the  con- 
veyance it  shall  be  competent  to  expede  a  notarial  instrument  in  or  as  nearly 

as  may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  (B),  settiog  forth  generally  the  nature  of  the 
deed,  and  containing  at  length  those  portions  of  the  deed  by  which  the  lands 
in  regard  to  which  the  said  instrument  is  expede  are  conveyed,  and  by  which 
real  burdens,  conditions,  or  limitations  are  imposed,  and  also  setting  forth  the 
title  or  series  of  titles  by  which  the  party  acquired  right  to  the  conveyance, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  lus  right,  and  to  record  such  notarial  instrument 
in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  ;  and  on  the  conveyance,  with  a  warrant 
of  registration  thereon,  along  with  such  notarial  instrument,  in  the  form  of  the 
said  schedule  (K),  or  on  such  notarial  instrument  in  the  form  of  the  said  schedule 
(6)  being  so  recorded,  the  party  expeding  the  instrument  shall  be  in  the  same 
position  as  if  the  original  conveyance  had  been  granted  to  himself,  and  along 
with  a  warrant  of  registration  thereon  had  been  recorded  in  the  manner  herein- 
before provided  of  the  date  of  recording  the  notarial  instrument. 
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FarUcular  detcripUon  of  lands  oofUained  in  prior  recorded  deeds  may 
be  referred  to,  etc, 

640.  XV.  Where  lands  have  been  particularly  described  in  any  prior  conveyance, 

or  other  writ,  duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines,  it  shall  not 
be  necessaiy,  in  any  subsequent  conveyance  or  writ  containing  or  referring  to 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  lands,  to  repeat  the  particular  description  of  the 
lands  at  length,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  specify  the  leading  name  or  names 
or  other  short  distinctive  description  of  the  lands  conveyed,  and  the  name  of 
the  county  and  parish  or  supposed  parish,  and  to  refer  to  the  particular  descrip- 
tion contained  in  the  prior  conveyance  or  other  writ  so  recorded,  in  or  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  schedule  (L),  No.  1  ;  and  the  specification 
and  reference  so  made  shall  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  full  insertion  of  the 
particular  description  contained  in  such  prior  conveyance  or  other  writ  so 
recorded,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  particular  description  had 
been  inserted  exactly  as  it  is  set  forth  in  such  prior  conveyance  or  other  writ ; 
and  in  any  other  subsequent  conveyance  or  writ  it  shall  be  competent  and 
sufficient  to  use  such  leading  name  or  names  or  short  distinctive  description, 
with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  county  and  parish  or  supposed  parish, 
and  to  make  reference  to  the  conveyance  or  writ  in  which  such  leading  name 
or  names  or  short  distinctive  description  shall  have  been  so  specified,  without 
again  referring  to  the  several  conveyances  or  other  writs  containing  the  par- 
tictdar  description  of  such  lands ;  and  in  such  case  the  use  of  such  leading 
name  or  names  or  short  distinctive  description,  with  the  addition  and  refer^oe 
before  provided,  shall  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  full  insertion  of  the 
particular  description  contained  in  the  several  conveyances  or  other  writs 
recorded  and  specified  as  aforesaid.* 

Several  lands  conveyed  by  the  same  deed  may  be  comprehended  wtder 
one  general  name, 

543,  640.  XYI.  Where  several  lands  are  comprehended  in  one  conveyance  in  &voar 
of  the  same  person  or  persons,  it  shall  be  competent  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
conveyance  declaring  that  the  whole  lands  conveyed,  and  therein  particukriy 
described,  shall  be  designed  and  known  in  future  by  one  general  name  to  be 
therein  specified ;  and  on  the  conveyance  containing  such  clause  being  duly 
recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines,  it  shall  be  competent  in  all 
subsequent  conveyances  or  other  writs  to  use  the  general  name  specified  in  such 
clause  as  the  name  of  the  several  lands  declared  by  such  clause  to  be  compre- 
hended under  it,  and  a  conveyance  of  such  several  lands  under  the  general 
name  so  specified  shall  be  as  effectual  in  all  respects  as  if  the  conveyance  con- 
tained a  particular  description  of  each  of  such  several  lands  :  Provided  always, 
that  reference  be  made  in  such  conveyances  and  instruments  of  sasine  and 
notarial  instruments  to  a  prior  recorded  conveyance  or  instrument  of  sasine  or 
notarial  instrument  or  other  writ  in  which  such  clause  and  description  are 
contained  :  Provided  also,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  such  clause  to  com- 
prehend under  one  general  name  the  whole  lands  contained  in  the  conveyance 
in  which  such  clause  is  inserted,  but  that  it  shall  be  competent  to  comprehend 
certain  lands  under  one  general  name,  and  certain  other  lands  under  another 
general  name,  it  being  clearly  specified  what  lands  are  comprehended  under 

*  This  eection  is  repealed  by  §  84  of  the  Act  passed  in  1860,  which  re-enacts  its  prori- 
sions  in  an  altered  shape. 
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each  genenJ  name ;  and  such  dause  of  reference  shall  be  in,  or  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in,  the  terms  set  forth  in  schedule  (L),  No.  2,  hereto  annexed. 

Destinations  in  entaUs  may  he  refemd  to, 

XVII.  Where  lands  are  or  shall  hereafter  be  held  under  a  deed  of  entail,  it  772. 
BhaU  not  be  necessaiy  to  repeat  the  destination  contained  in  such  entail  at 
length  in  the  conveyances,  instruments  of  sasine,  notarial  instruments^  or  other 
'writs  necessary  to  transmit,  renew,  or  complete  a  title  under  such  entail,  but 
it  BhaU  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  destination  as  set  forth  at  fuU  length  in 
the  deed  of  entail  recorded  in  the  register  of  tailzies,  if  the  same  shall  have 
been  so  recorded,  or  as  set  forth  at  full  length  in  any  conyeyance,  instrument 
of  sasine,  notarial  instrument,  or  other  writ  duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate 
register  of  sasines  forming  part  of  the  progress  of  title  deeds  of  the  lands  com- 
prehended under  the  said  entail,  such  reference  being  made  in  the  terms  or  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  the  terms  set  forth  in  schedule  (L),  No.  3,  hereto  annexed  ; 
and  the  reference  so  made  to  such  destination  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  full 
insertion  thereof,  and  shall  to  all  intents  and  in  all  questions  whatever  have 
the  same  legal  effect  as  if  the  destination  in  the  recorded  deed,  instrument,  or 
other  writ  referred  to  had  been  inserted  at  length,  notwithstanding  any  law 
or  practice  to  the  contrary,  or  any  injunction  to  the  contrary  contained  in  such 
deed  of  entail,  and  notwithstanding  any  enactments  or  provisions  to  the  con> 
trary  contained  in  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force,  all  which  arc 
hereby  repealed,  so  far  as  inconsistent  herewith,  but  no  farther. 

Certain  clauses  in  entails  no  longer  necessary, 

XVIIL  Where  a  deed  of  entail  contains  an  express  clause  authorizing  regis-  772. 
tration  of  the  deed  in  the  register  of  tailzies,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  insert 
clauses  of  prohibition  against  alienation,  contracting  debt,  and  altering  the  order 
of  succession,  but  such  clause  of  registration  shall  have  in  every  respect  the 
same  operation  and  effect  as  if  such  clauses  of  prohibition  had  been  inserted 
according  to  the  present  law  and  practice,  and  duly  fenced  with  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses. 

Recording  of  conveyances  in  the  register  of  sasines  authorized. 

XIX.  All  conveyances  and  procuratories  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam,  597. 
with  warrants  of  registration  written  thereon,  and  all  notarial  instruments  and 
instruments  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam,  hereby  authorized  to  be  recorded 
in  the  register  of  sasines,  may  be  recorded  at  any  time  in  the  life  of  the  party 
on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  be  presented  for  registration  in  the  same  manner 
as  instruments  of  sasine  are  recorded,  and  the  keepers  of  such  register  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  record  the  same  accordingly,  when  presented  for 
that  purpose ;  and  the  date  of  entry  in  the  minute-book  shall  be  held  to  be 
the  date  of  registration,  and  the  date  of  registration  of  all  such  conveyances, 
procuratories  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam,  notarial  instruments,  and  instru- 
ments of  resignation  ad  remanentiamj  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  date  of  regis- 
tration of  instruments  of  sasine  and  instruments  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam 
according  to  the  existing  law  and  practice  ;  and  extracts  of  all  such  conveyances, 
procuratories  of  resignation,  warrants  of  registration,  notarial  instruments,  and 
instruments  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  so  recorded  shall  make  faith  in  all 
cases  in  like  manner  as  the  recorded  conveyances,  procuratories,  warrants,  and 
instruments  themselves,  except  where  any  such  conveyance,  procuratory,  warrant, 
or  instrument  so  recorded  shall  be  offered  to  be  improven. 
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Prtimt  forma  of  corweyances  may  be  used 

597.  XX.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  constitationy  transmis- 

sion,  or  completion  of  land  rights  hy  the  forms  in  use  prior  to  the  passing  of 
this  Act. 

Mod^  of  completing  title  hy  a  judicial  fictor. 

718.  XXI.  Where  a  judicial  factor  or  other  judicial  manager  shall  apply  by  peti- 

tion for  authority  to  complete  a  title  to  any  lands  forming  part  of  the  estate 
under  his  management,  and  where  the  petition  shall  specify  the  lands  to  which 
such  title  is  to  be  completed,  the  warrant  granted  for  completing  such  title 
shall  also  specify  the  lands  to  which  such  title  is  to  be  completed,  and  sudi 
warrant  shall  have  the  legal  operation  and  effect  of  a  disposition  of  the  lands 
in  favour  of  such  judicial  factor  or  manager  from  the  party  whose  estate  is 
under  judicial  management,  to  be  holden  in  the  same  manner  as  such  party 
held  or  might  have  held  the  same,*  except  in  the  case  where  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  such  warrant  shall  be  heritable  securities,  in  which  case  such  judicial 
factor  or  manager,  on  recording  such  warrant  in  the  appropriate  register  of 
sasines,  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  such  party  had  granted  in  his  fiivonr 
an  assignation  of  such  heritable  securities,  and  as  if  such  assignation  had  been 
recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  at  the  date  of  recording  soch 
warrant.t 

Mode  of  completing  title  hy  a  trustee  in  sequestration^  and  by  liqui- 
dators of  Joint-Stock  Companies. 

784.  XXII.  It  shall  be  competent  to  a  trustee  on  a  sequestrated  estate,  or  to 

liquidators,  official  or  voluntary,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  a 
joint-stock  company,  to  expede  a  notarial  instrument,  setting  forth  the  act  and 
warrant  of  confirmation  in  favour  of  such  trustee,  or  the  appointment  of  sudi 
HquidatoiB,  official  or  voluntary,  respectively,  and  specifying  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  banimipt  or  company  to  which  a  title  is  to  be  completed,  and  the  title 
by  which  such  lands  are  held  by  the  bankrupt  or  company,  in  or  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  M,  hereto  annexed,  and  to  record  such  notarial 
instrument  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  ;  and  on  such  notarial  instru- 
ment being  so  recorded,  such  trustee  or  such  liquidators  shall  be  held  to  be  in 
all  respects  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  bankrupt  or  company  had  granted  a 
conveyance  of  the  lands  contained  in  the  notarial  instrument  in  favour  of  such 
trustee  or  such  liquidators,  to  be  holden  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bankrupt 
or  the  company  held  or  might  have  held  the  same,^  and  as  if  such  conveyance 
had  been  followed  by  an  instrument  of  sasine  of  said  lands  in  favour  of  such 
trustee  or  of  such  liquidators,  duly  expede  and  recorded  at  the  date  of  recording 
such  notarial  instrument,  except  in  the  case  where  the  subjects  contained  in 
such  notarial  instrument  are  heritable  securities,  in  which  case  such  trustee  or 
such  liquidators,  on  recording  the  instrument  in  the  appropriate  register  of 
sasines,  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  an  assignation  of  such  heritable 
securities  had  been  granted  in  favour  of  such  trustee  by  the  bankrupt,  or  in 
favour  of  such  liquidators  by  the  company,  and  as  if  such  assignation  had  been 

*  As  to  interpretation  of  these  words,  see  Titles  Act  of  I860,  §  36,  tn/ra,  p.  922. 
t  As  to  completing  tide  where  trustees  were  formerly  vested,  see  §  38  of  the  Titles  Act, 
1860,  tn/ra,  p.922. 
X  As  to  interpretation  of  these  words,  see  Titles  Act  of  1860,  §  36,  tii/ra,  p.  922. 
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duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasineB  at  the  date  of  recording 
such  notarial  instrument. 

Mode  of  relinquishing  superiorities, 

XXIII.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  extinguishing  of  midsuperiorities  not  de-  823. 
feasible  by  the  vassal,  it  shaU  be  competent  to 'any  subject  superior,  whether 
himself  entered  with  his  superior  or  not,  to  relinquish  his  right  of  superiority 
in  favour  of  his  immediate  vassal,  by  granting  a  deed  of  relinquishment  in  the 
form  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  terms  of  schedule  (N),  No.  1,  hereto 
annexed  ;  and  on  the  deed  of  relinquishment  being  accepted  by  the  vassal  by 
an  acceptance  written  on  such  deed  in  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  schedule 
(N),  No.  2,  hereto  annexed,  and  being  followed  by  a  writ  of  investiture  by  the 
over-superior  as  hereinafter  provided,  also  written  upon  the  deed  of  relinquish- 
ment, and  on  such  deed  with  the  acceptance  and  writ  of  investiture  written 
thereon  being  thereafter  recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines,  the 
aaperiority  so  relinquished  shall  be  held  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  vassal  and 
bis  successors  in  the  lands  shall  hold  the  same  as  immediate  vassaLsi  of  the 
over-superior  by  the  tenure  and  for  the  reddendo  by  and  for  which  such  relin- 
quished superiority  was  held,  and  the  vassal  and  his  foresaids  shall  be  entitled 
to  apply  for  an  entry  to  such  over-superior  accordingly  as  his  immediate 
superior  ;  and  such  relinquishment  by  a  superior  who  shall  not  have  completed 
his  title  to  the  superiority  relinquished  shidl  not  infer  a  passive  representation 
on  his  part,  nor  any  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  person  last  infeft  therein, 
beyond  the  price  or  consideration,  if  any,  which  he  may  receive  for  such 
relinquishment. 

Investiture  by  over-superior. 

XXIY.  On  the  application  of  the  vassal  in  the  relinquished  superiority,  and  824, 830. 
on  production  by  him  of  the  deed  of  relinquishment,  and  acceptance  thereof, 
and  on  his  paying  or  tendering  such  duties  and  casualties  as  may  be  exigible 
by  the  over- superior,  the  over-superior  shall  be  bound  to  receive  the  vassal  aa 
his  immediate  vassal  by  writ  of  investiture  in,  or  as  nearly  aa  may  be  in,  the 
form  of  the  schedule  (N),  No.  3,  to  be  written  on  the  deed  of  relinquishment, 
and  the  tenendas  and  reddendo  contained  in  the  title  deeds  of  the  relinquished 
superiority  shall  be  inserted  therein  in  room  of  those  contained  in  the  former 
investiture  held  under  the  relinquished  superiority  ;  and  where  the  lands  are 
held  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  such  writ  of  in- 
vestiture shall  be  obtained  from  the  presenter  of  signatures  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  hereinbefore  directed  in  regard  to  confirmations  written  on  the  deeds 
confirmed  :  Provided  always,  that  the  party  applying  for  such  writ  of  inves- 
titore  shall  lodge  or  cause  to  be  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  presenter  of  signa- 
tures a  draft  of  the  proposed  writ,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  a  Crown 
charter  or  precept  is  now  applied  for ;  and  the  deed  of  relinquishment,  with 
the  acceptance  and  writ  of  investiture  thereon,  shaU  be  officially  transmitted  to 
the  director  of  Chancery,  and  recorded  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Crown 
charters  are  now  in  use  to  be  recorded,  and  shall  thereafter  be  delivered  to  the 
vassal  or  his  agent  on  payment  of  the  same  fees  as  are  now  payable  for  recording 
a  charter  in  Chancery ;  and  the  investiture  completed  upon  such  relinquish- 
ment of  the  superiority  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  granter  of  the  deed  of 
relinquishment  had  completed  his  title  to  the  superiority,  and  had  thereafter 
conveyed  the  same  to  the  vassal,  and  the  latter,  after  having  completed  his 
titles  under  the  over-superior,  had  resigned  ad  remanentiam  in  his  own  hands  : 
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Provided  always,  that  the  investiture  so  completed  shall  not  in  any  lespeet 
extend  the  rights  or  interests  of  such  over-superior,  and  that  he  ahali  be 
entitled  to  no  more  than  the  duties  and  casualties,  taxed  or  untaxed,  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  if  the  granter  of  the  deed  of  relinquislmieiit  bad 
remained  his  vassal 

Application  of  price  of  entailed  superiorities, 

XXY.  Where  the  right  of  superiority  so  relinquished  shall  form  part  of  an 
estate  held  under  a  deed  of  strict  entail,  such  relinquishment  shall  not  operate 
as  a  contravention  of  such  entail,  anything  contained  in  the  deed  of  entaQ  or 
any  Act  of  Parliament  notwithstanding ;  and  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  far 
such  superiority  so  relinquished,  if  any,  shall  be  consigned  by  the  vassal  in  one 
of  the  chartered  banks  in  Scotland,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  shall  be  applicable  and  applied  in  such  and  the  like  manner  and 
to  such  and  the  like  purposes  as  purchase  money  or  compensation  coming  to 
parties  having  limited  interests  is  made  applicable,  under  the  Lands  daoeeB 
Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  or  under  the  Act  of  the  eleventh  and  twdfkh 
Victoria,  chapter  thirty-six,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  of 
Entail  in  Scotland,  or  under  an  Act  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Victoria, 
chapter  ninety-four,  intituled  An  Act  to  extend  the  Benefits  of  the  Act  of  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years  of  Her  present  Majesty  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Law  of  Entail  in  Scotland ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  shall  be  competent  to  the 
heir  of  entail  in  possession  to  present  a  summary  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  praying  to  have  the  price  so  applied,  and  such  petition  shall  set  forth 
the  names,  designations,  and  places  of  abode  of  those  heirs  of  entail  whose 
consents  would  be  required  to  the  execution  of  an  instrument  of  disentail ;  and 
on  such  petition  being  served  on  such  parties,  and  being  intimated  in  the 
minute-book  and  on  the  walls  in  common  form,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Court  to  direct  the  price  to  be  applied  to  such  of  the  said  purposes  as  may 
appear  to  them  to  be  most  expedient :  Provided  always,  that  where  the  sums 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  all  the  superiorities  which  form  part  of  an  entailed  estate 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  such  sums  shall  belong  to 
the  heir  in  possession,  and  the  Court  shall  direct  such  sums  to  be  paid  to  him : 
Provided  also,  that  the  price  of  such  superiorities  may  be  applied  by  tiie  heb 
in  possession  to  such  purposes  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  authorized  by 
any  private  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  entailed  estate  or 
any  portion  thereof,  and  the  application  of  the  price  thereof. 

Frice  of  superiorities  of  entailed  lands  may  be  charged  on  the  entailed 
estate, 

770.  XXVL  Where  the  lands  of  which  the  superiority  is  so  relinquished  shall  be 

held  by  the  vassal  under  a  deed  of  strict  entail,  the  vassal  in  such  lands  shall 
be  entitled,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  grant  a  bond  and  disposition  in 
security  over  the  entailed  estate  for  the  full  amount  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
relinquished  superiority,  together  with  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  relative 
proceedings,  including  the  estimated  expense  of  such  bond  and  disposition  in 
security,  and  his  granting  such  bond  and  disposition  in  security  shall  not 
operate  as  a  contravention  of  such  entail,'  anything  contained  in  the  deed  of 
entail  or  any  Act  of  Parliament  notwithstanding  :  Provided  always,  that  sudi 
bond  and  disposition  in  security  shall  be  granted  with  the  consent  of  those 
heirs  of  entail  whose  consents  would  be  required  to  the  execution  of  an  instru- 
ment of  disentail  of  the  lands,  or  under  the  authority  of  a  judicial  waiiant  or 
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decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  pronounced  on  a  summary  petition  by  the  heir 
of  entail  in  possession,  praying  for  such  warrant ;  and  the  proceedings  under 
such  petition  shall  be  the  same,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same,  as  the  pro- 
ceedings under  a  petition  to  charge  an  entailed  estate  with  provisions  to 
yoiinger  children,  as  authorized  by  the  said  Acts  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
Victoria,  chapter  thirty-six,  and  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Victoria,  chapter 
ninety-four  :  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessaiy  that  such  petition 
should  be  pubUcly  advertised  in  the  Gazette  or  any  newspaper,  but  that  service 
and  intimation  only  shall  be  made  in  common  form. 

Diligence  against  apparent  heirs. 

XXVll.  In  actions  of  constitution  and  adjudication  against  an  apparent  791. 
heir  on  account  of  his  ancestor's  debt  or  obligatiou,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
the  ancestor's  heritable  estate,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  raise  a  separate 
summons  of  constitution  and  a  separate  summons  of  abjudication,  but  both 
actions  may  be  combined  in  one  summons,   whether  the  heir  renounce  the 
succession  or  not ;  and  actions  of  constitution,  and  actions  of  constitution  and 
adjudication,  against  an  apparent  heir,  on  account  of  his  ancestor's  debt  or 
obligation,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  ancestor's  heritable  estate,  and 
actions  of  abjudication  against  such   heir  on  account  of  his  own  debt   or 
obligation,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  such  estate,  may  be  insisted  in  at  any 
time  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  his  becoming  apparent 
heir,  any  law  or  practice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  in  all  such 
cases  a  decree  of  adjudication  shall  be  held  equivalent  to  and  shall  have  the 
legal  operation  and  effect  of  a  conveyance  from  such  ancestor  of  the  lands 
a4judged  in  favour  of  the  a^judger,  to  be  holden  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ancestor  held  or  might  have  held  the  same,*  except  in  the  case  where  the 
subjects  contained  in  the  decree  of  adjudication  are  heritable  seciuities,  in 
which  case  the  adjudger  or  other  party  in  right  of  the  decree  on  recording 
the  decree  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  shall  be  in  the  same  position 
as  if  an  assignation  of  such  heritable  securities  had  been  granted  in  his  favour 
by  the  ancestor  whose  estate  is  adjudged,  and  as  if  such  assignation  had  been 
duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  at  the  date  of  recording 
such  decree ;  but  the  right  of  the  superior  to  the  composition  payable  by  an 
adjudger  as  due  under  the  existing  law  la  hereby  reserved  entire,  and  the 
a4judger  by  recording  the  decreet  of  adjudication  in  the  register  of  sasines, 
and  such  adjudger,  or  any  person  in  his  right,  by  expeding  and  recording  in 
such  register  a  notarial  instrument  proceeding  on  such  decreet,  with  or  without 
any  connecting  title,  in  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  become  indebted  in  such  com- 
position to  the  superior,  and  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  same  on  the  superior 
tendering  a  charter  of  confirmation,  whether  such  charter  shall  be  accepted  or 
not,  and  the  superior  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  such  composition  as  accords 
of  law. 

Prohibition  against  siLbin/eudaiion  not  to  he  afected. 

XXYIII.  Where  the  investiture  of  any  lands  has  imposed  or  shall  impose 
a  prohibition  against  subinfeudation  or  against  alternative  holding,  nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  operate  to  authorize  subinfeudation  or  an  alternative 
holding  in  respect  to  such  lands  ;  and  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  take  away  or  impair  any  of  the  rights  or  remedies  competent  to  a 
superior  against  his  vassal  lying  out  unentered. 

*  As  to  interpretation  of  these  \pords,  see  Titles  Act,  I860,  $  36,  tn/m,  p.  922. 
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OUigcUions  appointed  to  be  inserted  in  instruments  of  sasine  shaU  he 
inserted  in  notarial  instruments. 

604.  XXIX.  Where   any  obligation,  burden,  condition,  qualification,  or  other 

matter  has  been  or  shall  be  appointed  to  be  inserted  or  referred  to  in  the  in- 
strument of  sasine  or  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  applicable  to  any  Luuk, 
such  obligation,  burden,  condition,  qualification,  or  other  matter  shall  be  in- 
serted or  referred  to  in  any  notaiial  instrument  applicable  to  such  lands  to  be 
expede  in  virtue  of  this  Act  * 

Case  of  party  where  domicile  is  unknown, 

801.  XXX.  Where  a  general  service  only  is  intended  to  be  carried  through  by  an 

heir,  it  shall  not  be  necessary,  if  the  deceased  died  upwards  of  forty  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  presenting  the  petition  for  general  service  as  heir  to  him^  to 
state  or  prove  the  county  within  which  the  deceased  had  his  ordinary  or  prin- 
cipal domicile  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  that  such  domicile  was  forth  of 
Scotland  ;  but  in  such  cases  it  shall  be  sufficient  (so  far  as  regards  the  domi- 
cile of  the  deceased)  for  the  heir  to  state  in  his  petition,  and  if  required  in  the 
court  of  service  to  make  oath,  that  he  is  unable  to  prove  at  what  place  the 
deceased  had  his  ordinary  or  principal  domicile  at  the  time  of  his  death: 
Provided  always,  that  in  eveiy  such  case  the  petition  for  general  service  as 
heir  to  the  deceased  shall  be  dealt  with,  and  all  relative  procedure  shall  be 
regulated,  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
proved  that  the  deceased  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  ordinary  or  principal 
domicile  furth  of  Scotland, 

Power  to  record  of  new  ike  conveyancey  etc.,  with  the  originaly  or  a  new 
warrant  of  registration,  etc, 

59g  XXXI.  In  the  case  of  any  error  or  defect  in  any  notarial  instrument  expede 

in  virtue  of  the  Act  eighth  and  ninth  Victoria,  chapter  thirty-five,  or  in  any 
notarial  instrument  to  be  ezpede  in  virtue  of  that  Act  or  of  the  present  Act,  or 
in  the  recording  of  any  such  instrument,  or  of  any  instrument  of  resignation  ad 
remanentiam,  or  in  the  recording  of  any  conveyance  or  procuratory  of  resignatiim 
ad  remanentiam  or  warrant  of  registration,  to  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  Q^sine3 
in  virtue  of  the  present  Act,  it  shall  be  competent  of  new  to  make  and  record 
a  notarial  instrument  or  instrument  of  resignation,  or  of  new  to  record  the 
conveyance  or  procuratory  of  resignation  with  the  original  or  a  new  warrant  of 
registration,  as  the  case  may  require  ;  and  such  new  notarial  instrument  or  in- 
strument of  resignation  so  expede  and  recorded,  or  such  conveyance  or  pro- 
curatory of  resignation  so  of  new  recorded  with  the  original  or  new  warrant  of 
registration,  as  the  case  may  require,  shall  from  the  date  of  recording  thereof 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  no  previous  notarial  instrument  or  instrument  of  re- 
signation had  been  expede  or  recorded,  or  as  if  such  conveyance  or  procuratoiy  of 
resignation  and  original  warrant  of  registration  had  not  be^  previously  recorded.f 

Not  necessary  to  append  seal  to  Crown  charters, 

830.  XXXII.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  append  the  seal  appointed  by  tiie 

Treaty  of  Union  to  be  kept  and  used  in  Scotland,  in  place  of  the  Great  Seal 

*  See  §  31  of  Titles  Act,  1860,  which  attthoriscB  refereoce  to  recorded  coDTeyaoces, 
infra,  p.  920. 

t  I'bis  section  bas  been  repealed  by  §  35  of  tbe  Titles  Act,  1860,  which  re-enacts  its 
provisions  in  an  altered  shape. 
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t;  hereof  fonaerly  in  use,  to  any  charter  from  Her  Migesty  or  Her  Royal  sue- 
^esaoTBy  or  the  seal  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland, 
bo  any  charter  from  His  Royal  Highness  or-  His  Royal  successors,  unless  the 
receiyers  of  such  charters  shall  require  the  appropriate  seal  to  he  appended  ; 
Knd  in  framing  such  charters  hereafter,  the  statement  with  reference  to  the 
seal  "that  the  same  is  accordingly  appended"  now  in  use  to  be  inserted  in 
fclie  testing-clause  shall  be  omitted,  except  in  cases  where  the  seal  is  actually 
ckppended ;  and  such  charters  shall  be  in  all  respects  as  valid  and  effectual 
ithout  the  seal  as  if  the  same  had  been  appended  thereto. 


Recorded  instrumenU  not  to  he  challenged  on  the  ground  of  eramres. 

XXXIII.  The  Act  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  His  late  Migesty  Eing697,62l. 
'William  the  Fourth,  chapter  thirty-three,  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  arid  regu- 
Zate  the  Law  of  Scotland  az  to  ErasurcB  in  Instruments  of  Sasine  and  of  Regis- 
tixUion^  ad  remanentiam,  shall  extend  and  be  applicable  to  notarial  instru- 
ments, and  instruments  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam  authorized  by  this  Act, 
and  to  notarial  instruments  expede  and  to  be  expede  under  the  Act  of  eighth 
and  ninth  of  Victoria,  chapter  thirty-one. 

Deeds  and  instruments  may  he  partly  written  and  partly  printed  or 
engraved. 

XXXIY.  All  deeds,  writs,  and  instruments  whatever,  mentioned  or  not  men-  85. 
-tioned  in  this  Act,  having  a  testing-clause,  may  be  partly  written,  and  partly 
printed  or  engraved  :  Provided  always,  that  in  the  testing-clause  the  date,  if 
any,  and  the  names  and  designations  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  number  of  the 
pages  of  the  deed  or  instrument,  if  the  number  be  specified,  and  the  name  and 
designation  of  the  writer  of  the  written  portions  of  tiie  body  of  the  deed,  writ, 
or  instrument,  and  of  the  written  portions  of  the  testing-clause,  shall  be  ex- 
pressed at  length  in  writing  ;  and  such  deeds,  writs,  and  instruments  shall  be 
valid  and  effectual  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  wholly  in  writing. 

Extent  of  Act. 

XXXY.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  or  apply  to  the  titles  of  lands  held  by 
burgage  tenure,  or  by  any  similar  mode  of  tenure  known  and  effectual  in  law. 

Interpretation  of  terms. 

XXXYI.  The  following  words  in  this  Act  and  in  the  schedules  annexed  to 
this  Act  shall  have  the  several  meanings  hereby  assigned  to  them,  unless  there 
be  something  in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construction  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  word  "  deed"  and  the  word  "  conveyance"  shall  extend  to  and  in- 
clude original  charters,  charters  and  writs  of  resignation,  charters  of  ac(judica- 
tion  and  of  sale,  dispositions,  bonds  and  dispositions  in  security,  bonds  of 
annuity  and  of  annualrent,  and  other  heritable  bonds,  feu-contracts,  contracts 
of  ground-annual,  decrees  of  abjudication,  decrees  of  sale  and  of  special  service, 
precepts  from  Chancery,  precepts  and  writs  of  clare  constat,  writs  of  acknow- 
ledgment, contracts  of  excambion,  and  other  deeds  and  decrees  by  which  lands 
are  conveyed,  or  rights  in  lands,  either  absolute  or  redeemable  or  in  security, 
are  constituted  or  conveyed,  and  official  extracts  of  any  such  deeds,  convey- 
ances, and  decrees,  and  all  codicils,  deeds  of  nomination,  decrees  of  declarator, 

*  This  enactment  is  corrected  by  §  37  of  the  Titles  Act,  1860,  which  sobatitntes  the 
word  "  resignation  "  for  "  registration." 
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and  other  writrnga  bearing  reference  to  conyeyances  aepaiately  granted,  and 
naming  or  appointing  persons  to  exercise  or  enjoy  the  rights  or  powers  con- 
ferred by  such  conveyances,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  to  be  parts  of  the  conveyances  to  which  they  separately  bear  refer- 
ence ;  the  word  "lands''  shall  extend  to  and  include  lands,  houses,  teinda^ 
fishings,  patronages,  mills,  mines,  minerals,  and  in  general  all  heritable  sub- 
jects, securities,  and  rights  ;  the  word  "  instrument"  shall  extend  to  and  in- 
clude all  notarial  instruments  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  also  instruments  of 
sasine  ;  the  words  "  notarial  instruments"  shall  include  only  the  notarial  in- 
struments authorized  by  this  Act 

SJuyrt  title. 

XXXYII.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Titles  to  Land 
(Scotland)  Act,  1858." 


SCHEDULES  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Act 

Schedule  A. 

No.  1. 

Warrant  of  registration  to  he  written  on  a  conveyance  when  preserUed  witkout 

oMignation  apart  or  notarial  instrument, 

595.  Register  on  behalf  of  A,B,  (insert  designation)  [or  register,  etc.j  along 
with  assignation  (or  assignations)  (or  writ  of  resignation)  hereon]  (or  otherwisey 
as  the  case  may  be). 

(Signed)       A.B, 
[or]  an,,  W.S.,  Edinbuigh, 

(or,  as  the  case  may  be).  Agent  of  the  said 

A.B. 

No.  2. 

Warrant  of  registration  to  he  vrriUen  on  a  conveyance  when  presented  with 

assignation  apart  or  notarial  instrument. 

659.  Register  on  behalf  of  A.B.  (insert  designation)  along  with  the  assignatioii 

[or  assignations  or  notarial  instrument]  docketed  with  reference  hereto  (or  other- 
wise, as  the  case  may  he). 

(Signed)       A.B. 
[or]  CD,,  W.S.,  Edinbui^h, 

(or,  as  the  case  may  be).  Agent  of  the  said 

A.B. 

Schedule  B. 
Notarial  instrument  in  favour  of  dispones  or  his  assignee^  etc. 

596,  659.        At  there  was  by  [or  on  behalf  of]  A.B.  of  Z.,  Esquire,  pre- 

sented to  me,  notary-public  subscribing,  a  disposition  [or  other  deed,  or  an 
extract  of  a  deed,  as  the  case  may  be],  granted  by  CD.  of  T.,  Esquire,  and 
bearing  date  [insert  the  date],  by  which  disposition  the  said  CD.  sold,  alienated, 
and  disponed  to  the  said  A.B.  [or  gave,  granted,  and  disponed,  or  otherwise,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  said  A.B.]  [o9*  to  E.F.],  and  his  heirs  and  assignees 
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[insert  the  destination,  if  any,]  heritably  and  irredeemably  [or  redeemably,  or 
in  liferent,  or,  otherwise  as  the  case  may  6^],  all  and  whole  [Jiei^e  insert  the  de- 
scription of  the  subjects  conveyed  ;  and  if  the  deed  he  granted  under  the  burden 
of  a  real  lien  or  servitude,  or  any  other  encumbrance,  conditioii,  or  qualification 


**  but  always  under  the  burden 
[If  the  party  expeding  the  in- 


of  the  right,  or  under  redemption,  add  here 
"  of  a  *  real  lien,' "  etc.  [as  the  case  may  be' 

sirument  be  other  than  the  original  disponee,  add]  as  also  there  was  presented 
to  me  [here  specify  the  title  or  series  of  titles  by  whicl^  the  party  acquired  riglU, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  riglU^^  whereupon  this  instrument  is  taken  by 
the  said  A,B,  in  the  hands  of  GM.  [insert  name  and  designation  of  notary- 
puUic],  in  the  terms  of  "The  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act,  1858."  In 
witness  whereof  [here  insert  a  testing-clause,  as  in  instrument  of  sasinfij. 

(Signed)         G.E., 

I.E.,  witness.  Notary-Public. 

L,M.,  witness. 

♦  Schedule  C. 

Clause  of  direction  specifying  part  of  deed  which  grantor  desires 

to  be  recorded. 

And  I  direct  to  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines  the  part  of  this  deed     ^63. 
from  its  commencement  to  the  words  (inseH  words)  on  the  line  of  the 

page  [and  also  the  part  from  the  words  {insert  vfords)  on  the 
line  of  the  page  to  the  words  (insert  umrds)  on  the  line  of  the 

page]  [or  I  direct  the  whole  of  this  deed  to  be  recorded  in  the  register 
of  sasines  with  the  exception  of  the  part]  [or  parts,  as  the  case  may  be,  specify- 
ing the  part  or  parts  excepted,  as  above]. 


SCHEDXTLE  D. 

Instrument  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam. 

At  there  was  by  [or,  on  behalf  of,]  A,B,  [here  insert  the 

name  and  designation  of  the  supaior]  presented  to  me,  notary-public  subscrib- 
ing, a  disposition,  dated  the  day  of  ,  granted  by  CD., 
[here  insert  the  name  and  designation  of  the  vassal]  being  the  vassal  in  the 
lands  after  described,  holding  the  same  of  the  said  A.B.  as  his  superior  thereof, 
by  which  disposition  the  said  CD.  disponed  to  the  BBidA.B.,  and  his  heirs  and 
aBsignees  whomsoever  [or,  <u  the  case  may  be]  all  and  whole  \heTe  insert  descrip- 
tion of  the  kmds"] :  In  virtue  of  which  disposition  the  said  lands  were  resigned 
in  the  hands  of  the  said  A.B,  [or,  "  in  the  hands  of  E.F.,  as  his  commissioner, 
'<  duly  authorized]  conform  to  commission  '*  [describe  by  date  and  other  parti- 
culars '*  as  in  the  hands  of  the  said  A,B.  himself'']  [or,  <<  in  the  hands  of  £.F,, 
«  being  the  known  agent  of  the  said  A,B,,  and  as  such  duly  authorized,  in 
<<  virtue  of  the  Act  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  Migesty 
«*  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  thirty-five,  intituled  *  An  Act  to  simplify  the  Form 
<<  *  and  diminish  the  Expense  of  obtaining  Infeftment  in  Heritable  Property  in 
**  *  Scotland,'  as  in  the  hands  of  the  said  A.B,  himself,"]  ad  perpetuam  re- 
manentiam, and  to  the  effect  that  the  right  of  property  of  the  foresaid  lands 
and  others  might  be  united  and  consolidated  with  the  right  of  superiority  of 
the  same  in  the  person  of  the  said  A.B,  in  all  time  coming  :  Whereupon  this 
instniment  is  tsJcen  by  [or,  <'  on  behalf  of]  the  said  A.B,  and  CD.,''  in  the 
hands  of  me,  etc.,  as  in  schedule  B. 

58 
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Schedule  E. 

Crown  writ  of  confirmation, 

633,  829.  Victoria,  etc. — ^We  confinn  this  deed  \or  decree,  or  instrument]  \or  otherwm^ 
as  the  ccue  may  he\  in  favonr  of  CD,,  but  only  in  bo  far  as  consiatent  with  the 
\here  specify  a  charter  or  other  writ,  containing  the  tenendas  and  reddendo^  de,\ 
and  with  our  own  righta.  \If  the  reddendo  is  to  he  different  from  that  m  the 
charts  or  other  unit,  specify  it  here,]     Given  at  Edinburgh,  the  day  of 

,  in  the  year 

(Signed  by  the  presenter  of  signahars.) 

j^ote. — ^When  the  writ  of  confirmation  is  to  be  granted  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Prince  or  Steward  of  Scotland,  his  Highness*  other  titles  need  not  be 
added. 

Schedule  F. 

Grown  writ  of  resignation, 

627  829.  Victoria^  etc, — ^We,  in  respect  of  the  within  clause  of  resignation,  dispone  to 
CD.  the  lands  contained  in  this  deed  in  his  favour  [or  in  favour  of  A,B,^  or 
othervnse,  as  the  case  may  be,  specifying  shortly  the  connecting  title^,  but  only 
in  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  \here  specify  a  charter  or  other  writ  oontaimng 
tlie  tenendas  and  reddendo,  etc,],  and  with  our  own  rights.  \If  the  reddendo 
is  to  he  different  from  tJiot  in  the  charter  or  other  writ,  specify  it  here.]  Given 
at  Edinburgh,  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year 

(Signed  by  the  presenter  of  signature,) 

Note, — ^When  the  writ  of  resignation  is  granted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Prince 
or  Steward  of  Scotland,  his  Highness'  other  titles  need  not  be  added. 


Schedule  G. 

Crown  writ  of  clare  constat. 

806, 832.  Victoria,  etc, — ^Whereas,  by  decree  of  general  service  \or,  «  of  special  service,'* 
cu  the  case  may  ^],  of  A,B,  [here  insert  the  name  and  designation  of  the  heU\ 
dated  \Jiere  insert  the  date  of  the  decree],  and  recorded  in  Chancery  \here  itwai 
the  date  of  registration],  and  other  authentic  instruments  and  documents,  it 
clearly  appears  that  CD,  [here  insert  the  name  and  designation  of  the  ancestor] 
died  last  vest  and  seised  as  of  fee  in  [here  describe  the  lands,  etc,  and  teA^rv 
tJicre  are  conditions  of  entail,  insert  them,  or  make  a  competent  reference  to 
them,  and  in  entails  unth  clause  of  registration  as  instead  of  the  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses,  or  of  the  prohibitory,  irritant,  and  resolutive  clauses,  refer  to 
the  clause  of  registixUion,  and  in  all  entail  oases  describe  the  deed  of  enttnl  or 
other  deed  of  provision  by  date  and  date  of  registration,  and  insert  or  compe- 
tently refer  to  the  destination,  and  where  there  are  any  other  burdens  or  quati- 
fications  insert  or  make  a  competent  reference  to  them]  ;  and  that  in  virtue  of 
[here  describe  the  charter  or  pj'ecept  and  sasine,  or  recorded  charter  or  precept,  or 
other  writ  or  writs  forming  the  last  investiture,  by  dates  and  dates  of  registra- 
tion] ;  and  that  the  said  A,B.  is  eldest  son  and  nearest  and  lawful  heir  of  the 
said  C.D.  [or  whatever  relationship  and  character  of  heir  the  party  holds,  here 
state  it] :  Therefore  we  hereby  declare  the  said  A.B,  to  be  the  heir  entitled  to 
succeed  to  the  said  CD,  in  the  said  lands  to  be  holden  of  us  and  our  royal 
successors,  in  manner  and  for  payment  of  the  duties  specified  in  the  [here  spedfy 
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€L  charter  or  other  urrU  containing  the  tenendas  and  reddendo.    If  the  reddendo 
is  different  from  that  in  the  cliarter  or  other  unity  specify  it  here]. 
Given  at  Edinburgh,  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year 

(Signed  by  the  director  of  Chancery  or  his  depute  or  substitute.) 

Note. — ^When  the  precept  is  to  be  granted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  and 
Steward  of  Scotland,  his  Highness*  oth^  titles  need  not  be  added. 

Schedule  H. 

Notarial  instrument  in  favour  of  a  general  disponee,  or  his  assignee^  etc. 

At  there  was  by  [or  on  behalf  of]  A.B,  of  Z.,  presented  to  me,        723. 

notary-public  subscribing,  a  disposition  [or  other  deed  or  instrument'],  recorded 
in  the  [specify  register  of  sasine  and  date  of  recording],  by  which  recorded  dis- 
pofiition  [or  other  deed  or  instrument]  CD.  of  Y.  was  vest  in  all  and  whole 
\here  describe  the  lands]  ;  as  also  there  was  presented  to  me  a  general  dispo- 
sition [or  other  deed,  or  an  extract  of  a  deed],  granted  by  the  said  CD,,  and 
bearing  date  [here  insert  date\  by  which  general  disposition  the  said  CD,  gave, 
granted,  and  disponed  [or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be^  to  the  said  A.B.,  and 


heritably  and  irre- 
all  and  sundry  the 


his  heirs  and  assignees  \or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be 
deemably  [or  in  liferent,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be 
"whole  heritable  estate  of  which  he  was  [or  might  die]  possessed,  [if  the  deed 
be  granted  under  any  real  burden  or  condition  or  qualification,  add  here,  "  but 
"  always  under  the  burden  of  the  real  lien,  etc ;"  and  if  the  deed  be  granted 
in  trust,  or  for  specific  purposes,  add,  "  but  always  in  trust  or  for  the  uses  and 
'^  purposes  mentioned  in  said  deed."  If  the  party  expeding  the  instru^nent  be 
other  than  the  original  disponee,  add,  <'  as  also  there  was  presented  to  me  " 
(Jiere  specify  the  title  or  series  of  titles  by  which  the  party  acquired  right,  and 
the  na£ure  and  extent  of  his  right)]  :  Whereupon,  etc.,  as  in  schedule  B. 

Schedule  I. 

No.  1. 
Assignation  of  an  unrecorded  conveyance, 

I,  A.B,,  in  consideration  of,  etc,  [or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  5e],  hereby  659. 
assign  to  CD,,  and  his  heirs  and  assignees  [or  otherwise,  as  the  ease  may  be],  the 
disposition  [or  other  deed,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  deed],  granted  by  E.F.^ 
dated,  etc,,  by  which  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  X.,  as  therein  described,  to  me 
[or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be^  specifying  the  connecting  titlcy  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  right  conveyed.  State  also  the  term  of  the  assignees  entry, 
and  other  particulars,  if  any  ought  to  be  specified].  In  witness  whereof  [here 
insert  a  testing-clause  in  the  usual  form]. 

No.  2. 

Assignation  of  an  unrecorded  conveyance  written  upon  the  conveyance, 

I,  A,B,,  in  consideration  of,  etc.  [or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be],  hereby  669. 
assign  to  CD.,  and  his  heirs  and  assignees  [or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be], 
the  foregoing  disposition  of  the  lands  of  X,  as  therein  described,  granted  in  my 
favour  \or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  specifying  the  connecting  title  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  right  conveyed.  State  also  the  term  of  the  assignee's 
entry,  and  other  particulars,  if  any  ought  to  be  specified].  In  witness  whereof 
[here  insert  a  testing-clause  in  the  usual  form\, 
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SCHKDULB  SL 

Notarial  inttrument  in  fawmr  of  an  aaignfe  to  an  unrecorded  comfgyanee 

to  be  recorded  along  ttith  the  conveyance. 

«59.  At  there  wa«  by  [or  on  behalf  of]  A.B.  of  Z.,  EBqmre, 

preeented  to  me,  notary-public  subecribing,  a  disposition  [or  oiker  deedy  om  ik£ 
earn  may  he^  tpecifying  the  nature  of  the  deed],  granted  by  CD.  of  F.,  Eaquiie, 
and  bearing  date  [iruert  date],  by  which  disposition  the  said  (7.2>.  oonveyed  to 
£J^.  the  lands  of  X.,'  as  therein  described,  and  which  disposition  is  to  be 
recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines  along  with  this  instrument ;  as  also  there 
was  presented  to  me  [here  tpecify  the  tide  or  $erie»  of  titles  by  which  A.£. 
aojuired  right,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  right]  :  Whereupon,  etCj  cu  w 
schedule  B. 

(Signed)         G.ff.y 

/.jr.,  witness.  Notaiy-Ptiblic 

Zr.Jr.,  witness. 

SCHEDTTLE  L. 

No.  1. 
Clause  of  reference  to  particular  description  contained  in  a  prior  deed. 

540.  [After  giving  the  leading  name  or  names  or  other  short  distinctive  descrip- 

tion of  the  lands  conveyed,  and  the  name  of  the  county  and  of  the  parish  or 
supposed  parish,  add\  **  as  particularly  described  in  the  disposition  [or  other 
**  deed,  as  the  case  may  be],  granted  by  CD.,  and  bearing  date  [here  insert 
*'  date],  and  recorded  in  the  [specify  the  register  of  sasines]  on  the  day 

"  of  ,  in  the  year  ,"  [or  "  as  particularly  described  in 

"  the  instrument  of  sasine  or  notarial  instrument  recorded,  «to.,"  or  as  the  case 
may  be.]  [If  part  only  of  lands  is  conveyed,  describe  such  part,  and  add, 
«  being  part  of  the  lands  particularly  described,  He.  /'  or  thus,  <'  as  particularly 
<<  described,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of,**  and  describe  the  part  excq^ed^* 

No.  2. 

Clause  ofreftrenee  to  conveyance,  containing  general  designation  of  lands. 

640,  643.  [After  giving  the  leading  name  or  nam^s  or  other  short  distinctive  descrip- 
tion of  the  lands  conveyed,  and  the  name  of  the  c&uniy  and  parish  or  supposed 
parish,  add]  "  as  particularly  described  in  the  disposition  [or  other  deed,  as  the 
^*  case  may  be],  granted  by  CD.,  and  bearing  date  [here  insert  date],  and 
'*  recorded  in  the  [spectfy  the  register  of  sasines]  on  the  day  of  , 

**  in  the  year  ,  and  in  which  the  lands  herein  contained  are  declared  to 

'<  be  designed  and  known  by  the  said  name  of"  [here  insert  name],  [or  ^  as 
*^  particularly  described  in  the  instrument  of  sasine  or  notarial  instrument  re- 
"  corded,  etc.,  and  in  which  the  lands  herein  contained  are  dedated,  efe.*']  [If 
part  only  of  lands  is  conveyed,  then  follow  form  for  similar  case  given  in 
scheduU  I,  No.  1.] 

No.  3. 

Clause  of  reference  to  destinations  in  entails. 

773.  [After  inserting  such  part  of  the  destination  as  may  be  thought  necessary, 

add]  '<  and  to  the  other  heirs  specified  and  contained  in  a  disposition  and  deed 

*  The  clftOBe  anthorixing  this  Bcbedule  baring  been  repealed,  the  achedole  anthoriaed  hf 
the  re-enactment  is  annexed  to  the  Titles  Act,  18<»0,  achednle  H,  No.  1. 
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of  entail  of  the  said  lands  executed  by  the  deceased  JE,F,,  bearing  date  the 
day  of  ,  in  the  year  ,  and  recorded  in  the 

c«  register  of  tailzies  on  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year  ,*' 

[of  ^*  in  the  said  disposition  and  deed  of  entail  dated  and  recorded  as  afore- 
**  said/'  or  "  in  a  deed  [or  instrument]  recorded  [specify  register  of  sannes] 
•*  upon  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year  "]. 

Schedule  M. 

Notarial  itutrument  in  favour  of  a  trustee  in  a  sequestration,  or  of 

liquidators  ofjoint^tock  companies. 

At  there  was,  by  [07*  on  behalf  of]  A.B.j  as  trustee  on        784. 

the  sequestrated  estate  of  CD.  [or,  as  liquidator  for  winding  up  the  {specify 
nwme  ofcompany)\  presented  to  me,  notary-public  subscribing,  a  disposition 
[or  other  deed  or  tnstrumentl^  [insei't  date'\  recorded  in  the  [specify  register  and 
date  of  recording'^  by  which  [etc.,  specify  the  title  or  series  of  titles  by  which  the 
bankrupt  held  the  lands']  \  as  also  there  was  presented  to  me  an  extract  act 
and  warrant  of  confirmation  in  favour  of  the  said  A.B.,  dated  [insert  date]  [or 
.  here  specify  the  appointment  of  the  liquidator  or  liquidators,  and  the  cUUe 
thereof]  :  Whereupon  this  instrument  [etc.,  as  in  schedule  ff]. 

Schedule  N. 

No.  1. 

Deed  of  relinquishment  of  superiority. 

I,  A.B.,  immediate  lawful  superior  of  all  and  whole  [here  describe  the  lands],  823. 
do  hereby  absolutely  and  gratuitously  [or  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
pounds  paid  to  me,  or,  if  the  superiority  is  entailed,  "  consigned  in  the  {specify 
"  bank)  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Session,"]  relinquish  and  renounce 
my  right  of  superiority  of  the  said  lands  in  favour  of  CD.,  my  immediate 
vassal,  and  his  successors  therein,  and  declare  that  the  said  lands  shall  no  longer 
be  held  of  me  as  superior,  but  shall  be  held  of  my  immediate  lawful  superior 
in  all  tune  to  come.     In  witness  whereof  [here  insert  usual  testing-clause]. 

No.  2. 

Acceptance  by  vassal  written  on  deed  of  relinquishment, 

I,  CD.,  the  immediate  vassal  in  the  lands  described  in  this  deed,  accept  the        824. 
relinquishment  of  the  superiority  of  the  said  lands.     In  witness  whereof  [here 
insert  usual  testing-clause]. 

No.  3. 
Grown  writ  of  investiture  written  on  deed  of  relinquishment. 

Victoria,  etc. — ^We,  lawful  superiors  of  the  lands  contained  in  this  deed,  824,  880. 
accept  and  receive  CD.,  and  his  heirs  and  successors  whomsoever  [or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  destination  contained  in  the  title  to  tlie  lands],  in  place  of  E.F., 
and  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  virtue  of  the  above  deed  of  relinquishment,  and 
acceptance  thereof :  To  be  holden  the  said  lands  by  the  said  CD.  and  his 
foresaids  [specify  the  tenendas  and  reddendo  contained  in  the  titles  of  the  relin- 
quished superiority,  also  insert  or  competently  refer  to  the  conditions  and  limi- 
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taticnUf  ^any^  under  wkidk  ike  land*  are  held  by  ike  vcumd  ae  in  writ  cfuhn 
ooDBtot}     Giren  «t  Edinburgh,  the  day  of  ,  in  tbe  jev 

{Signed  hy  the  preeenier  ofmgfkahtnL) 

^Qte, — ^When  the  writ  of  inTestitme  is  to  be  granted  bj  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Prince  or  Steward  of  Scotland,  His  Highness'  other  titles  need  not  be  added. 


23d  &  24th  Victoria,  cap.  cxun. 

An  Act  to  extend  certain  Provisions  of  the  Tities  to  Land  (Scotland) 
Act,  1858,  to  Titles  to  Land  held  by  Burgage  Tenure  ;  and  to  amend 
the  said  Act.— [28tii  August  I860.] 

21  &  22  Vict.        Preamble. — Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  extend  certain  provisions  of  **1hft 
c.  76.  «  Titles  to  Land  {Scotland)  Act,   1858,"  to  titles  to  land  held  hf  bnTgage 

tenure,  and  also  to  amend  the  said  Act :  Be  it  ^acted  by  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Mtgestj,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiiitoal 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  \fj 
the  authority  of  the  same,  as  foUows  : — 

ShoH  tide, 

L  This  Act  maybe  cited  for  all  purposes  as  <<The  Titles  to  Land  (^xitfoMO 

"Act,  1860." 

Interpretation  of  terms. 

m 

IL  The  foUowing  words  in  this  and  the  recited  Act,  and  in  tiie  adwdnleB 
hereunto  and  to  the  recited  Act  annexed,  shall  have  the  same  several  meanings 
hereby  and  in  the  recited  Act  assigned  to  them,  unless  there  be  something  in 
the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  constniction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
word  "  deed"  and  the  word  <'  conveyance"  shall  extend  to  and  include  original 
charters,  charters  and  writs  and  procuratories  of  resignation,  charten  of  attjn- 
dication  and  sale,  dispositions,  bonds  and  dispositions  in  security,  bonds  of 
annuity  and  of  annual  rent,  and  other  heritable  bonds,  feu  contracts,  oontncti 
of  ground  annual,  decrees  of  abjudication,  decrees  of  sale  (whether  such  deoea 
of  abjudication  or  decrees  of  sale  contain  warrant  for  infeftment  or  not),  decreei 
of  special  service,  precepts  from  Chancery,  precepts  and  writs  of  <^are  ecmttat, 
writs  of  acknowledgment,  contracts  of  excambion,  and  other  deeds  and  deoea 
by  which  lands  are  conveyed,  or  rights  in  lands,  either  absolute  or  redeemable 
or  in  security,  are  constituted  or  conveyed  ;  and  official  extracts  of  any  sadi 
deeds,  conveyances,  and  decrees,  and  all  codicils,  deeds  of  nomination,  decrees 
of  declarator,  and  other  writings  bearing  reference  to  conveyances  s^Huratdy 
granted,  and  naming  or  appointing  persona  to  exercise  or  eiyoy  the  rights  or 
powers  conferred  by  such  conveyances,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  this  Act,  to  be  parts  of  the  conveyances  to  which  they  8ex»iately  bear 
reference  ;  the  word  "  lands"  shall  extend  to  and  include  aU  heritable  sulgectB^ 
securities,  and  rights  ;  the  words  "  by  burgage  tenure"  and  the  words  '*  held 
<<  burgage,"  shall  extend  to  and  include  any  mode  of  tenure  known  and 
effectual  in  law  similar  to  burgage  tenure. 

[It  hat  been  thought  unneeeetary  to  print  theportumof  thi$  Aot  relatinff  exoUmedg  to 
burgage  property.] 
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Clauses  of  direcUcn  to  he  referred  to  in  vfarrants  of  registration. 

XXY.  Every  deed  containing  a  clause  of  direction  in  terms  of  the  recited  595. 
Ac^  or  this  Act,  presented  for  registration  in  any  register  of  sasines,  shall,  if 
Buch  clause  of  direction  is  intended  to  be  acted  on,  bear  express  reference 
thereto  in  the  warrant  of  registration,  if  any,  which,  in  terms  of  the  recited 
Act  or  this  Act,  is  otherwise  required  to  be  endorsed  on  such  deed,  or  in  a 
separate  warrant  of  registration,  in  the  form  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
schedule  (K)  to  this  Act  annexed  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  express  reference 
in  such  warrant  of  registration  as  aforesaid,  such  deed  shall  be  engrossed  in  the 
register  as  if  it  had  contained  no  clause  of  direction.* 

XXYI.  Official  acts  of  townrderks  and  keepers  of  registers  of  sasines  not  to 
be  affected  by  their  personal  inta'est  in  recorded  writs. 

Conditions  of  entail^  etc.,  may,  in  excambions  of  entailed  lands,  be  in- 
serted by  reference  merely. 

XXYII.  In  excambions  of  entailed  lands,  whether  held  burgage  or  not,  it  748. 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  insert  at  length  in  the  conveyances  of  the  lands  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  such  entailed  lands,  or  in  the  instruments  of  sasine, 
notarial  instruments,  or  other  writs  which  may  follow  upon  such  conveyances, 
the  destination  of  heirs,  or  the  conditions,  prohibitions,  declarations,  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive,  or  clauses  authorizing  regis- 
tration in  the  register  of  tailzies,  contained  in  such  deed  of  entail,  but  in  such 
conveyances,  and  in  all  other  conveyances  of  entailed  lands,  and  in  all  notarial 
instruments  applicable  thereto^  it  shall  be  competent  and  sufficient  to  refer  to 
such  destination,  and  to  such  conditions,  prohibitions,  declarations,  limitations, 
restrictions,  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive,  and  clause  authorizing  registration 
in  the  register  of  tailzies,  as  set  forth  in  the  deed  of  entail  recorded  iu  the 
register  of  tailzies,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  so  recorded,  or  as  set  forth  in 
any  conveyance,  instrument  of  sasine,  or  other  writ  duly  recorded  in  the  ap- 
propriate  register  of  sasines,  and  forming  part  of  the  progress  of  title  deeds 
following  on  such  deed  of  entail,  such  reference  being  made  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  the  terms  set  forth  in  schedule  L.  to  this  Act  annexed ;  and  the  reference 
so  made  to  such  destination,  and  to  such  conditions,  prohibitions,  declarations, 
limitations,  restrictions,  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive,  and  clause  authorizing 
r^istration  in  the  register  of  tailzies,  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  full  insertion 
thereof,  notwithstanding  any  law  or  practice  to  the  contrary  or  any  iigunction 
to  the  contrary  contained  in  such  deed  of  entail,  or  any  enactments  or  provisions 
to  the  contrary  contained  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  all  which  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  of  making  this  enactment  operative,  but  no  further. 

Dd)ts  affecting  lands  exchanged  for  other  lands  to  affect  such  other 
lands  in  lieu  thei'eof. 

XXVni.  When  any  lands,  whether  held  burgage  or  not,  disponed  under  749. 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  excambion  for  other  lands,  are  bur- 
dened with  debts,  the  lands  so  disponed  shall,  from  and  after  the  date  of 
registration  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines  of  the  contract  or  deed  of  ex- 
cambion of  such  lands,  be  freed  and  disburdened  of  such  debts,  so  far  as  previously 
affecting  the  same,  and  shall  be  burdened  with  the  debts,  if  any,  which  pre- 
viously affected  the  lands  acquired  in  exchange  for  the  same,  in  the  order  of 
preference  in  which  such  debts  were  a  burden  upon  such  last  mentioned  lands  : 

*  See  §  3  of  Titles  Act,  1858,  supra,  p.  898. 
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Provided  always,  that  before  any  mieh  exeambion  is  authorized  (pi  additioii  to 
such  procedure  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  such  Act)  such  intimatioii  aa  the  Comt 
of  Session  may  consider  necessaiy  shall  be  made  to  all  creditors  haring  interest, 
and  such  creditors  shall  be  entitled  to  state  any  objections  thereto^  of  which 
the  Court  shall  judge  :  Provided  also,  that  in  such  contract  or  deed  of  excaa- 
bion,  or  in  a  schedule  subscribed  aa  relative  thereto,  and  declared  to  be  part 
thereof,  and  recorded  therewith,  there  shall  be  set  forth  as  to  each  of  the  aaid 
debts  the  following  particulars  ;  namely,  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  date  of 
recording  the  writ  by  which  its  constitution  was  originaUy  publiahed,  tbe 
register  in  which  the  same  was  so  published,  the  name  and  desi^atiim  of  the 
original  creditor,  and  if  the  debt  has  been  transferred  the  name  and  designaljofl 
of  the  creditor  understood  to  be  in  right  thereof  for  the  time,  and  the  date 
of  recording  the  writ  whereby  his  right  was  published,  and  the  register  ia 
which  the  same  was  so  published  :  Provided  further,  that  in  such  contract  <ff 
deed  of  exeambion  such  debts  shall  be  expressly  declared  to  burden  the  lands 
to  which  the  same  are  transferred  aa  aforesaid. 

Entailer's  debU^  etc.y  may  he  charged  on  entailed  ettaie  by  bend  and 
dispoiUian  in  security, 

737.  y^TY.  In  all  cases  where  there  are  or  shall  be  entailer'a  or  other  debts  or 

sums  of  money  which  might  lawfully  be  made  chaigeable,  by  abjudication  or 
otherwue,  upon  the  fee  of  an  entailed  estate,  the  heir  of  entail  in  posseasion  of 
such  estate  for  the  time  being  shall  have  all  the  like  powers  of  cbazgii^  the 
fee  and  rents  of  such  estate,  or  any  portion  thereof,  other  than  the  mansian- 
houae,  offices,  and  ix)licies  thereof,  with  such  debts  or  sums  of  mon^,  and  of 
granting,  with  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Session,  bonds  and  dispoeitioins  in 
security  for  the  amount  of  such  debts  and  sums  of  money,  aa  by  the  Act 
eleventh  and  twelfth  Victorioy  chapter  thirty-six,  and  the  Act  sixteenth  and 
aeventeenth  Vtctorioy  chapter  ninety-four,  are  conferred  with  reference  to  pro- 
visions to  younger  children  ;  and  such  bonds  and  dispositions  in  aecori^  maybe 
granted  in  favour  of  any  parties  in  the  right  of  such  debts  or  anma  of  mon^ 
at  the  date  when  such  bonds  and  dispositions  in  security  are  executed. 

Short  clauses  of  consent  to  registration  may  he  used  in  any  deed. 

172.  XXX.  The  short  clause  of  consent  to  registration  for  preservation,  and  for 

preservation  and  execution,  set  forth  in  the  schedule  (A)  annexed  to  the  Act 
tenth  and  eleventh  Victoria,  chapter  forty-eight,  shall,  when  occorring  in  any 
deed  or  writing  whatever,  have  the  like  meaning  and  import  as  by  the  said 
Act  is  attributed  to  them  when  occurring  in  any  disposition,  conveyance,  deed, 
or  instrument  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  the  said  Act. 

Heal  burdens  may  he  referred  to  as  already  in  any  conveyance  recorded 
in  any  register  of  sasifies. 

604,  641.  XXXI.  With  reference  to  the  first  section  of  the  "  TiHea  to  Land  (SooOaitd) 
**  Act,  1858,"  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that  in  all  and  each  of  the  cases  set 
forth  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  tenth  and  eleventh  Victoria^  chapter  foity- 
seven,  or  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  tenth  and  eleventh  Victoria^  chapter  forty- 
eight,  or  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  tenth  and  eleventh  Victoria^  chapter 
forty- nine,  or  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  tenth  and  eleventh  VidcriOy 
chapter  fifty,  or  in  the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  Act  tenth  and  eleventh 
Victoria,  chapter  fifty-one,  it  is  and  shall  be  lawful  to  refer,  as  in  the  said 
Acts  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  Victoria  is  provided,  to  such  real  burdens  or 
conditions  or  limitations  as  are  therein  specified,  as  set  forth  at  full  length  in  any 
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oonveyance  or  notarial  instrument  recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasioes 
of  the  lands  to  which  such  burdens  or  conditions  or  limitatious  apply  ;  and  that 
such  reference  is  and  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  full  iusertion  in  the  disposition, 
conveyance,  procuratory,  charter,  precept  of  dare  constat,  decree  of  adjudication, 
instrument  of  sasine,  or  other  deed  or  instrument  in  which  such  reference 
occurs  of  such  real  burdens  or  conditions  or  limitations,  and  has  and  shall  have 
all  the  legal  effects  assigned  by  the  said  provisions  of  the  said  Statutes,  or  any 
or  either  of  them,  to  any  reference  to  such  real  burdens  or  conditions  or  limita- 
tions, as  set  forth  at  length  in  any  recorded  instrument  of  sasine,  or  recorded 
instrument  of  resignation  ad  remanentiam, 

XXXII.  Extension  of  provisions  of  13  d&  14  Vict.  c.  13,  to  trusts  for  the 
maintenance  of  churches^  schools,  dc, 

XXXIIL  Recording  deed  tvith  vrrit  of  resignation  thereon  net  to  operate 
sasine  on  such  deed, — [See  §  9  of  Titles  Act,  1858,  supra,  p.  901.] 

Description  of  lands  contained  in  recorded  deeds  may  he  inserted  in 
svhsequent  units  hy  reference  merely, 

XXXIV.  The  fifteenth  section  of  the  recited  Act  is  hereby  repealed ;  and     640. 
in  lien  thereof  be  it  enacted,  That  where  any  lands  held  or  not  held  burgage 
have  been  particularly  described  in  any  prior  conveyance,  discharge,  or  other 
deed  or  instrument  duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate  register  of  sasines,  it  shall 

not  be  necessary  in  any  subsequent  conveyance,  discharge,  or  other  deed  or 
instrument  containing  or  referring  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  lands,  to 
repeat  the  particular  description  of  the  lands  at  length,  but  it  shall  be  sufiicient 
to  specify  the  name  of  the  county,  and,  where  the  lands  are  held  burgage,  the 
name  of  the  burgh  and  county  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  to  refer  to  the 
particular  description  contained  in  the  prior  conveyance,  discharge,  or  other 
deed  or  instrument  so  recorded,  in,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in,  the  manner  set 
forth  in  No.  1  of  schedule  (H)  to  this  Act  annexed  ;  and  the  specification  and 
reference  so  made  shall  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  full  insertion  of  the 
particular  description  contained  in  such  prior  conveyance,  discharge,  or  other 
deed  or  instrument  so  recorded,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  par- 
ticular description  had  been  inserted  exactly  as  it  is  set  forth  in  such  prior 
conveyance,  discharge,  or  other  deed  or  instrument. 

Conveyances  and  instruments  may  he  recorded  of  new, 

XXXV.  The   thirty-first  section  of   the  "Titles  to  Land  {Scotland)  Act,     696. 
<<  1858,"  is  hereby  repealed  ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  be  it  enacted.  That  in  case 

of  any  error  or  defect  in  any  notarial  instrument  expede  or  to  be  expede  in 
virtue  of  the  said  Act,  or  of  the  Act  eighth  and  ninth  Victoria,  chapter  thirty- 
one,  or  in  the  recording  of  any  such  instrument,  or  of  any  instrument  of  re- 
signation ad  remanentiam,  or  in  the  recording  of  any  conveyance,  or  procura- 
tory  of  resignation  ad  i^emanentianiy  or  warrant  of  registration,  recorded  or  to 
be  recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines  in  virtue  of  the  said  Titles  to  Land  Act, 
it  shall  be  competent  of  new  to  make  and  record  a  notarial  instrument^  or  in- 
strument of  resignation,  or  of  new  to  record  the  conveyance,  or  procuratory  of 
resignation,  with  the  original  or  a  new  warrant  of  registration,  as  the  case  may 
require  ;  and  such  new  notarial  instrument  or  instrument  of  resignation,  so  ex- 
pede and  recorded,  or  such  conveyance  or  procuratory  of  resignation,  so  of  new 
recorded,  with  the  original  or  new  warrant  of  registration,  as  the  case  may 
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require,  shall,  fkx)m  the  date  of  lecording  thereof,  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
no  previous  notarial  instrument  or  instrument  of  resignation  had  been  expede 
or  recorded,  or  as  if  such  conveyance,  or  procuratoiy  of  resignation^  and 
original  warrant  of  registration  had  not  been  previously  recorded. 

Meaning  of  certain  words  in  Titles  to  Land  Act,  ISbS^dedarecL 

623.  XXXVI.  The  words  <<  to  be  holden  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 

<<  grantor  of  the  conveyance  held  or  might  have  held  the  same,"  in  the  fifth 
section  of  the  <<  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act,  1858,"  and  the  words  of  the 
same  or  similar  import  in  the  twelfth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  and  twenty- 
seventh  sections  of  the  said  Act  relative  to. the  manner  in  which  the  lands 
mentioned  in  the  said  sections  are  to  be  held,  are  hereby  declared  and  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  that  the  lands  are  to  be  held  a  me  vd  dc  me,  where 
the  investiture  of  lands  contains  no  prohibition  against  subinfeudation  or 
against  an  alternative  holding,  and  a  m/e  only  where  the  investiture  contains 
such  prohibition :  Provided  always  that  where  the  investiture  contains 
such  prohibition  the  conveyance  or  instrument  shall,  if  an  entry  in  the  lands 
therein  specified  or  thereby  conveyed  be  expede  with  the  superior  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  such  conveyance  or  instrument,  have  the 
same  preference  in  all  respects  from  the  date  of  recording  in  the  appropriate 
register  of  sasines  the  conveyance  or  instrument,  as  if  the  same  contained  an 
am/e  vd  de  mje  holding,  and  the  investiture  did  not  contain  any  prohibition 
against  subinfeudation  or  against  an  alternative  holding. 

XXXVII.  Amendment  of  section  33  of  «  Titles  to  Land  {Scotland)  Act, 
«<  1858."— [See  supra,  p.  911.] 

Mode  of  completing  title  hy  a  judicial  factor  on  a  trust-estate,  etc. 

718.  XXXVIII.  Where  a  judicial  factor  shall  apply  by  petition  for  authority 

to  complete  a  title  to  any  lands  held  or  not  held  burgage  forming  part  ot 
the  estate  under  his  management,  and  where  the  petition  shall  specify  the 
lands  to  which  such  title  is  to  be  completed,  the  warrant  granted  for  complet- 
ing such  title  shall  also  specify  the  lands  to  which  such  title  is  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  such  warrant  shall  be  held  to  be  a  disposition  of  the  lands,  and 
an  assignation  of  any  heritable  securities  contained  in  such  warrant  in  due 
and  usual  form,  in  favour  of  such  judicial  factor  by  the  person,  whether  in 
life  or  deceased,  whose  estate  is  under  judicial  management,  and,  where  such 
judicial  factor  has  been  appointed  on  a  trust-estate  which  shall  have  been  vested 
in  a  trustee  or  former  judicial  factor  by  such  trustee  or  former  factor,  whetho* 
in  life  or  deceased,  for  the  purposes  of  such  trust :  Provided  always,  that  for 
enabling  the  person  in  whom  such  lands  were  last  vested,  or  his  representa- 
tives, or  other  parties  interested,  to  bring  forward  competent  objections  against 
such  warrant  being  granted,  or  claims  upon  the  estate,  the  Court  shall  order 
such  intimation  and  service  of  the  petition  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper. 

All  charters  or  writs  of  resignation  to  operate  confirmation, 

628  633  779         XXXIX.  Charters  of  resignation  or  adjudication  or  sale  shall  operate  as  a 

confirmation  of  the  whole  deeds  and  instruments  necessaiy  to  be  confirmed  in 
order  to  complete  the  investiture  of  the  party  in  whose  favour  anch  charter 
may  be  or  may  have  been  granted. 
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Writs  of  confimuUiony  etc.,  by  subjects  mperiors  to  he  tested, 

XL.  Writs  of  confiimation  and  writs  of  resignatioii  and  writs  of  dare  corutat 
granted  in  terms  of  the  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act,  1858,  by  subjects 
superiors,  shall  be  authenticated  in  the  form  required  by  the  kw  of  Scotland  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  deeds. 

Stamp-duty  on  writs  of  confirmation^  etc. 

XLI.  The  stamp-duty  chargeable  on  writs  of  confirmation,  writs  of  resigna-  628,  633. 
tion,  writs  of  clare  constaty  and  writs  of  investiture,  granted  or  to  be  granted 
in  virtue  of  the  said  Act,  and  on  writs  of  acknowledgment  under  "  The  Regi»- 
<<  tration  of  Leases  (Scotland)  Act,"  shall  be  the  same  as  that  now  chargeable 
on  charters  of  confirmation,  charters  of  resignation,  and  precepts  of  clare 
constat. 


Cornmencem/ent  of  Act. 

XLIII.  This  Act  shall  take  efiect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty. 


SCHEDULES  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Act. 

Schedule  H. 

No.  1. 

Clause  of  rrference  to  particular  description  contained  in  a  prior  deed. 

The  lands  [or  subjects]  and  others  \(yr  the  lands  delineated  and  coloured     640. 
on  a  copy  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  hereto  annexed,  and  signed 
as  relative  hereto,]  [or  the  lands  of  A.  and  others,]  \ar  the  House  No.  10, 
Street,  and  others,]  \<n'  other  like  short  description^  in  the  county 
of  ,  [or  in  the  burgh  of  ,  and  county  of  , 

a^  the  case  may  bs\,  being  the  lands  \or  subjects]  particularly  described  in  the 
disposition  \or  other  deed,  cu  the  case  may  6«,]  granted  by  CD,,  and  bearing 
date  [insert  datej,  and  recorded  in  the  [specify  register  of  sarnies']  on  the 
day  of  ,  in  the  year  [or  as  particularly  described  in 

the  instrument  of  sasine  or  notarial  instrument  recorded,  etc.,  or  as  the  case  may 
hey  [If  part  only  of  lands  is  conveyed,  describe  such  part  as  above,  and  add, 
being  part  of  the  lands  particularly  described,  etc. ;  or  thus,  being  the  lands  \<>r 
subjects]  as  particularly  described,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of,  and  describe  the 
part  excepted]. 

Schedule  K. 

Begister,  in  terms  of  clause  of  direction,  on  behalf  of  A.B.,  [insert  designa-     595. 
tion,  and,  where  necessary,  add  along  with  assignation  hereon  (or  assignations 
hereon)  (or  writ  of  resignation  hereon)  or  the  assignation  or  assignations  or 
notarial  instrument  docketed  with  reference  hereto)  (or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be)]. 

(Signed)     A.B. 
[or]  CD.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh, 

(or,  as  the  case  may  be)  Agent  of  the  said 

A.B. 
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SCHSDULK  L. 

Ciaute  of  reference  to  eonditione  €f  entail,  etc 

772.  [After  the  deeeription  of  (he  lande  in»er{\  Bat  always  with  and  under  tiw 

oonditionsy  prohibitionsy  declarationa,  limitationB,  and  lotrictionBy  «id  dana 
irritant  and  resolutive  [or  clauae  authorizing  registration  in  the  register  d 
tailzies,  ae  the  cam  may  be\  contained  in  a  disposition  and  deed  of  entail  of  tibe 
lands  of  X.  [specify  leading  name  merdy\  and  others,  executed  by  the  dccesswl 
E.F.,  bearing  date  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year  , 

and  recorded  in  the  register  of  tdbdes  on  the  day  of  ,  a 

the  year  \pr  in  the  said  disposition  and  deed  of  entail  dated  snd 

recorded  as  aforesaid]  \or  in  {epecify  writ)  recorded  in  the  general  r^gisfter  of 
saaines  (or  as  the  caee  may  be)  upon  the  day  of  ,  in  the 
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Abebdeen  Act,  see  Entail. 

Acceptance  of  bills,  see  BHU. 

Acceptance  of  deed,  necessaiy  to  complete 
its  effect,  181 ;  different  modes  in  wnich 
acceptance  may  be  established,  ib. ;  writ- 
ten or  verbal  declaration  sufficient,  ib, ; 
taking  benefit  under,  or  recording  deed 
sufficient,  %b. 

Acceptance  of  relinquishment,  deed  of,  824. 

Aoceptilation,  see  discharge. 

Accession,  deed  of,  see  IHut-dispositUmfar 
payment  of  creditors. 

Accessories,  external,  pass  as  part  and  perti- 
nent, 646. 

Accounts  open,  transference  of,  263* 

Accretion^  doctrine  of,  660 ;  when  anceitor 
dies  unmfeft  there  is  no  accretion,  662. 

Act  of  grace,  1696»  c  32,  creditor  to  provide 
debtor  with  aliment  in  prison,  301  ;  libera- 
tion ensues  if  he  neglects  to  do  so  for  ten 
days,  ib. ;  Grown  must  aliment  debtor 
imprisoned  for  taxes,  ib. 

Actio  mandatif  219. 

Act  of  regulations,  .408 ;  limits  grounds  of 
reduction  of  decree-arbitrals  to  coimption, 
bribery,  and  falsehood,  ib. 

Acts  of  Parliament,  see  Stattttes. 

Acts  of  Sederunt: — 2Sd  November  1613, 
288 ;  6<A  June  1661,  533  ;  '6Ut  March 
1685, 780 ;  2d  November  1695,  408 ;  llth 
.February  1708,  619,  836  ;  2Sd  November 
1711,  776 ;  ISth  February  1730, 45  ;  10th 
August  1754,  780 ;  llih  January  1756, 
583,  776;  14^  December  1756,  866; 
19(ft  February  1780,  873;  llth  July 
1808,  834 ;  24^  September  1838,  777 ; 
llt*/«/y  1794,  776. 

Act  of  warding,  300. 

Ad  factum  prcestandtan — obligations,  not 
divisible,  212 ;  cautioner  cannot  be  applied 
to  until  principal  discussed,  215 ;  statu- 
tory limitations  do  not  apply  to  such  obli- 
gations, 228. 

Ad fvndandam  juriedicHonem^  see  Arreet- 
mtnL 

Adjudication  in  implement — its  purpose, 
787 ;  where  against  grantor  of  an  obli^- 
tion  to  convev,  ib.\  grounds  of  action 
must  be  stated,  788  ;  fatal  effect  of  error 
in  reciting  date,  ib. ;  conclusions  of  sum- 
mons, ib. ;  decree  is  warrant  for  charter  of 
adjudication,  ib. ;  decree  may  contain  war^ 
rant  of  infeftment»  ib.  \  where  granter  of  ob- 


ligation was  not  infeft,  sasine  may  proceed 
on  title  granted  by  his  author,  t&. ;  is  pro- 
duction of  defender's  title  necessary  ?  ib. ; 
where  granter  of  obligation  is  dead,  pro- 
cedure against  his  heir,  788. 

Adjudication  in  implement  {continued) — 
procedure  before  Land  Transference 
Act,  789 ;  letters  of  general  charge,  ib. ; 
summons  of  constitution,  ib.\  decree  of 
constitution,  ib. ;  speciid  charge,  ib. ; 
general  special  charge  where  ancestor  not 
infeft,  ib. ;  summons  of  acHndication  in 
implement,  ib. ;  procedure  where  heir  ap- 
peared and  renounced,  ib, ;  decree  of  con- 
stitution cognitionis  causaj  ib. ;  adjudica- 
tion contra  htereditatem  jacevdem,  ib. 

procedure  against  heir  unentered,  upon 

his  own  obligation,  790. 

^—  procedure  since  Lands  Transference 
Act,  790 ;  letters  of  general,  special,  and 
genend  special  charge  abohshed,  ib. ; 
procedure  under  new  forms,  ib. ;  summons 
of  adjudication  may  be  combined  with 
summons  of  constitution,  when  heir  is  ex- 
pected to  renounce,  ib. ;  separate  sum- 
mons of  adjudication  necessary  where  heir 
does  not  renounce,  ib. 
•procedure  under  Titles  to  Land  Act — 


constitution  and  abjudication  may  be  com- 
bined in  any  case,  791 ;  temgus  deUber- 
andi  reduced  to  six  months,  tb. ;  effect  of 
decree,  ib. ;  superior's  rights  reserved  and 
composition  payable  on  infeftment,  792. 
—  declaratory  abjudication — Titles  Act 
does  not  include,  792. 

abbreviate  of,  790  ;  decree,  when  valid 


warrant  for  infeftment  ?  791  ;  there  can  be 
no  legal  reversion,  792  ;  party  first  obtain- 
ing decree  has  preference,  ib. ;  preference 
given  to  second  adjudication  on  which  su- 
perior was  first  charged,  ib. ;  superior  can- 
not defeat  priority  of  another  party,  ib. 
A(]ljudication  on  trust-bond— effect  of  trust- 
bond  and  adjudication  as  a  tentative  title, 
807  ;  carries  only  such  right  as  the  heir 
is  entitled  to,  ib, ;  its  use,  tb. ;  truster  can 
effectually  transact,  ib.\  heir  liable  for  debts 
of  immediate  ancestor  unentered,  three 
years  in  possession,  ib. ;  iTusi-disposition 
and  adjudication  incompetent  when  title  of 
proprietor  is  ex  fade  g<KMl,  809 ;  heir  must 
prove  his  propinquity  when  it  is  disputed, 
ib. 
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Admdication  for  debt,  773, 873 ;  rabstitated 
lOT  apprisine,  874;  special  adjudication, 
tb. ;  power  of  redemption  witbin  five  years, 
t&. ;  general  adjudication,  ib. ;  special, 
practically  abolisbedi  ib. ;  form  of  sum- 
mons, ib. ;  decree  may  contain  warrant  to 
infeft,  ib. ;  or  it  may  be  recorded,  875 ; 
registration  of  abbreviate,  ib.  ;  paripassu 
preference  of  adjudications  within  year 
and  day,  ib. ;  adjudger's  right  redeemable 
during  legal,  875 ;  declarator  of  expiry  of 
the  legal,  ib. ;  is  extinguished  by^  nega- 
tive prescription  where  no  possession  lol- 
lows,  0). ;  must  be  followed  up  without 
delay,  876 ;  adjudger  need  not  produce 
debtor's  title,  ib. ;  completion  of  adjudg- 
er's title,  ib,  -J  grounds  and  warrants  of, 
877. 

Adjudication  in  security,  877;  has  no  legal,  ib. 

Adjudications,  register  of,  its  purpose,  166. 

Administration,  husband's  right  of— -differ- 
ence between  it  and  jim  martti,  36 ;  may  be 
discharged,  37  ;  and  excluded,  450 ;  how 
it  may  be  excluded,  451 ;  and  by  whom, 
t6. ;  what  is  sufiScient  exclusion,  ib. ;  move- 
able property,  from  which  it  is  excluded, 
must  oe  kept  in  a  distinct  form,  and  inven- 
toried, ib. ;  husband's  consent  to  leases 
of  wife's  heritage  necessaiy,  37  ;  if  wife  a 
minor  she  may  reduce,  on  grounds  of 
minority  and  lesion,  deed  granted  with 
consent  of  her  husband,  38. 

Administration,  English  letters  of— «dmitted 
without  authentication,  147. 

Agent  and  client — agent's  responsibility, 
39 ;  gifts  from  client  to  agent,  53 ;  may 
accept  resignations,  618 ;  liable  for  ne- 
glect to  procure  a  valid  title,  881  ; 
comes  under  implied  obligation  to  see 
that  disposition  and  infeftment  constitute 
valid  feudal  title,  885. 

Agreements,  stamp  duty  payable  on,  89 ; 
enactments  as  to  stamping,  agreements 
and  charter-parties,  96. 

Agreement,  verbal,  for  sale  of  land — ^vali- 
dated rei  interventUf  186. 

Agricultural  services  lost  if  not  claimed 
within  year,  552. 

Alienation  of  Feu,  see  JFhi. 

Aliens,  formerly  could  not  take  heritage  by 
succession,  47 ;  provisions  of  Act  7  &  8 
Vict.  c.  66,  ib. ;  former  Statutes  affecting 
rights  of  aliens,  ib. 

Aliment  to  prisoners,  see  Act  of  Grace, 

Alimentary  funds,  cannot  be  assigned  ex- 
cept for  alimentaiy  debts,  260;  are  not 
arrestable,  319. 

AUenarly — use  of  this  word,  683. 

Allodial  tenure,  merged  in  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 509 ;  examples  of,  in  Scotland,  (I.) 
Crown  property,  (2.)  Church  property,  (3.) 
udal,  510. 

Ambiguity,  patent  and  latent,  in  instru- 
ments, distinction  of,  572. 

Annuity — an  annuity  is  heritable,  211 ;  pay- 
able de  die  in  diemj  under  Apportionment 
Act,  t6. ;  arrestment  of  annuities,  319. 

Annualrent,  symbols  for  infeftment  in,  573. 

Annus  deliberandi,  reduced  to  six  months, 
791. 


Appointment,  power  of^  need  not  be  narrai- 
ed  in  testament  by  legatee,  714. 

Apportionment  Act,  4  &  5  Will.  it.  c.  22, 
neld  to  apply  to  Scotland,  211 ;  makes 
annuities  payable  de  die  in  diem,  ib. 

Apprehension  of  debtor  without  imprison- 
ment sufficient  to  make  notonr  bankrupt, 
300  ;  not  essential  for  messenger  to  tooch 
debtor  with  his  wand  of  peace  for  such 
imprisonment,  ib. 

Apprentice,  see  Indenture, 

Approbate  and  Reprobate,  doctrine  of,  491, 
695. 

Arbiters,  see  Submisnon, 

Arrestment,  difference  between  this  and 
poinding,  311;  its  nature  and  effect, 
tb, ;  bcmd  fide  payment,  where  arrestee 
was  ignorant  of  arrestment  sustained, 
317. 

in  whote  hands  to  be  made,  competent  in 
the  hands  of  a  seller  of  goods  not  delivered 
at  his  own  instance,  316 ;  incompetent  to 
arrest  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor  him- 
self, ib. ;  arrestee  most  be  indebted  to 
debtor,  tb. ;  creditor  of  a  company  may 
arrest  in  the  hands  of  a  partner,  debtor  to 
the  company,  430 ;  and  vice  versa^  t&. ; 
arrestee  most  be  directly  indebted  to  the 
debtor,  316 ;  may  be  used  to  attach  fruids 
owing  to  representatives  of  debtor,  ib. ; 
provisions  of  Court  of  Exchequer  Act 
as  to  diligence  against  repreaentadyes, 
ib. ;  arrestment  is  in  hands  of  guardian 
where  party  cannot  act  for  himself,  317 ; 
sustained  when  used  in  the  hands  of  a 
minor  without  service  on  curators,  ib.; 
arrestee  must  be  in  possession  of  subject 
arrested,  318 ;  if  used  before  possession,  it 
is  inept,  ib. ;  nature  of  possesdon  required, 
i&. ;  rimiture  in  furnished  house  not  ar- 
restable in  tenant's  hands,  ib. ;  nor  horse 
in  smithy  in  smith's  hands,  ib. 

tohat  property  arrestMe,  318;    all 

moveable  property  to  which  debtor  has 
right,  ib. ;  sums  owing  by  bonds,  contracts^ 
and  personal  obligations  not  followed  by 
infeftment,  arrestable,  ib. ;  sum  in  herit- 
able bond,  infeftment  not  being  recorded, 
found  arrestable,  319 ;  price  <n  heritable 

Sroperty  in  hands  of  trustees  arrestable, 
>. ;  sum  in  policy  of  assurance  arrestable 
if  insured  die  before  next  premium  doe, 
ib, ;  would  arrestment  subsist  after  pay- 
ment of  another  premium?  ib. ;  shares 
in  registered  Joint-Stock  Company  ar- 
restable, and  adjudication  incompetent, 
ii. ;  funds  specially  destined  as  by  con- 
signment  in  bank  not  arrestable,  ib.; 
nor  alimentaij  funds,  ib. ;  nor  pensions, 
ib. ;  nor  salanes  of  judges,  ib. ;  nor  wages 
of  servants,  etc.,  save  so  far  as  exceeding 
a  proper  maintenance,  ib, ;  minister's  sti- 
pend is  arrestable,  320 ;  bills  cannot  be 
arrested,  ib. ;  nor  future  debts,  ib. ;  bnt 
different  where  obligation  entered  into 
but  payment  postponed,  ib. ;  subject  may 
be  unaer  litigation,  ib. ;  what  arrestmeot 
of  current  rents  and  annuities  attaches,  ib. 
— -  of  sh-^f  execution  is  by  direct  attach- 
ment, 315.    See  /8%t]pf. 
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A.rr88tment  (canHnueeF)—nexu$  created  by 
315;  to  what  extent  arrestment  sobsists 
.   after  death  of  arrestee,  t5. ;   it   subsists 
after  death  of  common  debtor,  Qt. 

ad  fytndandam  jurwUctionem,  neces- 
sary wnere  debtor  is  a  foreigner,  313  ;  re- 
q^aires  separate  letters,  t&. ;  when  jurisdic- 
tion founded,  summons  may  be  raised  and 
arrestment  used  on  dependence,  i6. ;  opin- 
ion that  arrestment  aajund.  jur.  imposes 
a  nexu$  on  the  property,  ib. ;  unnecessary 
in  action  of  multipfepomding,  314. 

on  dependence  of  action,  may  proceed 

on  sammons  raised  and  signeted,  312; 
arrestment  may  be  used  before  execution 
of  summons,  ib. ;  null,  unless  summons 
executed  and  called  witnin  a  limited  time, 
313  ;  warrant  to  arrest  may  be  in  sum- 
mons, ib. ;  competent  at  any  period  of  the 
litigation,  ib. ;  effect  of  vitiation  in  war- 
rants, tb* 

in  aecuritff  where  debtor  veraens  ad  in- 

optom,  314 ;  proceeds  on  liquid  ground  of 
debt,  of  which  term  of  payment  not  yet 
arrived,  with  letters  of  arrestment,  ib. 
in  exeeution^  nature  of,  314  ;  may  pro- 


ceed on  (1.)  special  letters  of  arrestment 
OQ  liquid  ground  of  debt,  ib, ;  (2.)  letters 
of  homing  and  poinding,  315;  (3.)  warrant 
in  extract  decree,  ib, 

how  executed,  by  service  of  schedule  on 


t  W  -  _  -       _  

arrestee,  315 ;  terms  of  schedule,  ib, ;  re- 

?Qi8ites  of  execution,  see   Execution  of 
Charge ;  SMpe,  arrestment  of;  Furihatm- 
ing. 

EdidAal — will  may  contain  warrant  to 


arrest  in  hands  of  persons  furth  of  Scot- 
land, 315;  debtor  is  protected  against 
bond  ^de  payments  made  in  ignorance, 
317  ;  It  is  made  at  office  of  edictal  cita- 
tions, ib, ;  should  be  notified  to  agent  for 
arrestee,  ib, 

BecaU  of,  remarks  on,  322 ;  effectually 


^    etter,  though  written  under 
false  impressions,  ib. 

— ^  Competition  of,  criterion  is  priority  of 
time,  322  ;  competition  with  intmiation  of 
assignation,  323 ;  when  ranked  pari 
pctnuj  ib. ;  modes  of  preventing  prefer- 
ences, ib. 

Prescription  of,  arrestments  now  pre- 


scribe in  three  years,  323 ;  mode  of  reckon' 
ing  in  ftiture  and  contingent  debts,  ib. 

Assignation,  le|^,  240 ;  may  be  mere  act  of 
law,  as  mamage,  ib,\  or  judicial  sentence, 
as  confirmation,  ib, 

-^—  its  original  form,  240;  its  history,  ib. ; 
formerly  creditor  could  not  force  a  dif- 
ferent creditor  on  his  debtor,  ib. ;  re- 
medy introduced  in  England,  241 ;  differ- 
ence between  forms  of  transferring  move- 
able rights,  242 ;  the  debt  assigned  must 
not  have  been  paid  to  original  debtor,  ib, ; 
assi^ee  must  know  the  fact  of  debt  not 
having  been  paid,  ib, 

its  present  form,  243 ;  see  notes  243, 

246,  248,  as  to  new  form  now  competent; 
clauses  of, — the  narrative,  243  ;  cause  of 
granting,  t&. ;  the  assigning  clause,  244 ; 
destination  where  bond  excludes  execu- 


tors, 245 ;  the  grounds  of  debt  are  as* 
signed,  ib. ;  no  voces  signatcs  in  assigning 
clause,  246 ;  clause  of  warrandice,  t£,  see 
Warrandice;  warrandice  from  fact  and 
deed  leaves  warrandice  debitum  svbesse 
untouched,  247,  see  notCf  ib, ;  rules  re- 
garding warrandice,  ib, ;  clause  of  de- 
livery of  ^und  of  debt,  its  purpose,  248. 
Begistration  and  testing  clause,  see  Begis' 
tration,  Testing  clause;  must  be  delivered 
to  receive  effect,  ib, ;  delivenr  completes 
title  of  assignee  as  regards  ceaent,  249. 
Assi^ation  {continued) — intimation  of — 
pnnciple  upon  which  it  is  founded,  249 ; 
it  is  analogous  to  deliveiy  of  corporeal 
moveables,  ib. ;  it  is  essential  to  com- 

{)lete  assignee's  right,  250;  it  removes 
und  from  cedent's  control,  ib, ;  assig- 
nation first  intimated  is  preferable,  251 ; 
right  remains  in  cedent  till  assignation 
be  intimated,  ib. ;  operation  of  seques- 
tration in  vesting  trustee  with  estate,  ib, ; 
an  English  deed  of  assignment  pleaded 
on  in  Scotland  re<|uiree  intimation,  258. 

forms   of  intimation  of,    competent 

under  transmission  of  Moveable  Property 
Act,  see  note,  252. 

~  notarial  intimation  of — ^its  purpose, 
253  ;  its  form,  ib, ;  assignee  is  the  proper 
party  to  make  intimation,  ib. ;  same  per- 
son cannot  be  procurator  and  notary  in 
the  intimation,  ib. ;  assignation  must  be 
produced  at  intimation,  254  ;  and  execu- 
tion of  intimation  must  bear  that  it  was 
produced,  ib, ;  statement  in  schedule  must 
identify  the  debt,  ib. ;  hour  as  well  as  date 
should  be  inserted,  ib, ;  intimation  to  be 
made  at  debtor's  dwelling  if  he  be  not 
found  personally,  ib, ;  form  of  intimation 
when  debtor  is  abroad,  255 ;  it  must  be 
judicial,  ib, ;  when  more  than  one  debtor, 
mtimation  to  one  is  sufficient,  ib. ;  but 
another  debtor  is  not  in  mold  fide  to  pay 
to  cedent,  ib, ;  intimation  to  a  company  or 
incorporation,  ib, ;  when  to  a  company  it 
should  be  entered  in  their  books,  ib. ;  this 
mode  usual,  but  voluntary  consent  of  the 
company  is  necessary  for  such  intimation, 
256;  if  consent  not  given,  intimation 
should  be  given  to  all  the  officers,  ib. ;  in- 
timation by  notary  not  essential  to  the 
validitv  of  an  assignation,  ib. ;  effect  of 
debtor  8  private  knowledge  of  assignation, 
^. ;  is  debtor  having  private  knowledge 
in  maid  fide  to  pay  to  cedent?  ib,;  com- 
muning does  not  supply  place  of  intirna- 
tion,  267. 

.1— ^  equipollents  to  intimation — 1.  judicial 
acts,  257  ;  2.  debtor's  written  engagement 
to  pay,  ib, ;  3.  payment  of  interest,  ib. ; 
notification  to  lactor  and  memorandum 
made  in  books  of  his  principal  is  sufficient, 
ib,;  4.  intimation  mav  be  proved  rebus 
ipsis  et  factis,  ib. ;  legal  and  judicial, 
require  no  intimation,  258;  intimation 
unnecessary,  when  deed  is  registered  for 
publication,  259 ;  or  when  the  debtor  is  a 
party  to  the  deea  of  assignation,  ib, 

its  effect,  when  completed,  259 ;  right 

assigned  must  exist,  and  be  capable  of 
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transmisBion,  {&. ;  cedent's  right  must  be 
of  a  transmissible  nature,  ib. ;  rights  en- 
joyed by  a  delectus  pereojia  are  intrans- 
missible, 260 ;  assignation  not  a  babile 
transmission  of  heritage,  tb. ;  right  to 
exact  rents  may  be  assigned,  ib. ;  assignee 
is  vested  with  diligence  done  by  cedent, 
ib. ;  assignee  may  do  diligence  in  his  own 
name  261 ;  or  in  the  name  of  the  cedent 
if  alive,  ib.  ;  debt  may  be  disproved  by 
cedent's  oath  before  intimation,  ib. ;  or 
after,  if  assijgnation  be  proved  to  be  gratni- 
tons,  ib. ;  effect  of  completed  assignation 
where  assignee  is  a  latent  trustee,  262  ; 
exception  to  rale  tungnatua  utitur  jure 
auctoreSj  ib. 
Assignation  {continued) — ^variety  in  form  of 
— transference  of  open  accounts,  263 ; 
assignation  of  policies  of  insurance,  264 ; 
of  salaries  of  offices,  265 ;  of  patents  and 
copyrights,  ib. ;  of  bank  stock,  ib. 

—  of  writs,  clause  of,  in  charter,  556 ; 
purpose  of  clause  is  to  vindicate  the  gran- 
tee's right,  ib. ;  form  of  clause,  ib. ;  short 
form  of,  imports  assignation  to  open  pro- 
curatories,  tb. ;  adaptation  of  clause,  557  ; 
clauHO  in  disposition  with  double  manner 
of  holding,  643 ;  is  it  implied  ?  ib. ;  its 
effect,  ib. ;  does  it  transmit  obligation  to 
relieve  of  stipend?  644. 

—  of  rents,  557  ;  use  of  clause,  558 ;  in 
disposition  with  double  manner  of  holding, 
644 ;  new  form,  645. 

of  writs  and  rents,  warrandice  of,'556. 

Assignee  of  decree,  may  obtain  warrant  for 
diUgence  at  his  own  instance,  291. 

Attainted  persons,  forfeiture  of  estate  to 
Crown,  47  ;  rights  of  others  not  affected 
by  forfeiture,  ib.;  cannot  plead  incapacity  to 
contract  in  bar  of  their  own  obligations,  ib. 

Attorney,  power  of,  see  Faetoty. 

.^—  duties  of,  in  giving  sasine,  571 ;  his 
warrant  was  anciently  purchased  from 
Chancery,  ib. ;  requisition  of,  672. 

Auctor  in  rem  evam^  trustee  oannot  be,  55 ; 
trustee  cannot  purchase  trust  property, 
ib. ;  commissioner  in  a  sequestration  can- 
not purchase  bankrupt's  estate,  ib. ;  but 
a  creditor  may,  ib. 

Augmentations  of  stipend  -—  warrandice 
against,  555;  is  obli^tion  to  relieve 
transmitted  by  assignation  to  writs,  644. 

Authentication  of  deeds,  see  Deeds — ftoiu- 
tory  BoUmniliee. 

Bailie,  in  precept  of  sasine,  560 ;  who 
might  act  as  granter's  bailie,  5^  ;  de- 
signation of,  572  ;  duties  of  bailie  in 
giving  sasine,  571 ;  must  be  named  and 
designed  in  sasine,  572 ;  delivery  of 
warrant  by,  ib. 

Bank  draft,  see  Ihaft — Batik. 

Bank  Stock,  mode  of  assignment  of,  265 ; 
bank's  forms  of  transfer  not  indispensable 
to  give  title  in  competition  with  a  third 
party,  ib.  \  form  of  intimating  assignment, 
266. 

Banking  Companies  may  sue  in  name  of 
officers,  425 ;  provisions  of  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Companies  Act  1857, 436 ;  Joint 


Stock  Acts  so  fi»r  apply,  ib. ;  bat  do  book- 
ing company  shall  be  registered  as  a 
limited  company,  ib. ;  this  prohibilion  re- 
pealed, 437. 

Bankrupt,  preferences  granted  on  eve  of 
bankruptcy  accounted  fraud,  69,  237 ; 
provisions  of  Act  1696,  c.  5,  69.  See 
Kanking  and  Sale. 

■  apprehension  far  debt  snfficient  lo  make 
the  debtor  notour  bankrupt,  300 ;  modes 
of  rendering  debtor  notour  baokmpt, 
specially  set  forth  in  Bankruptcy  Sootlaad 
Act,  300,  311.     See  SeipieHraiion. 

Bankruptcy  (Scotland).  See  SegveslraHom, 
Mercixntile. 

Barony,  union  implied  in,  576,  580,  827 ; 
effects  of,  ib. ;  powers  of  jurisdictkn 
abolished,  ib. ;  how  privileges  might  be 
obtained,  ib. 

Bastards,  were  formerly  incapable  of  making 
wills,  47;  disability  removed  by  6  &  7 
Will  rv.  c.  22,  ib. ;  provision  to  illegiti- 
mate child  gives  a  jus  crediH,  446. 

Baton,  the  symbol  in  resignationa.  See 
Symbolt. 

Beneficium  divisionis,  its  meaning,  211.  See 
Perional  Bond  by  more  than  one  permm. 

ordinis,  its  meanings,  213.    See  Cam- 

tioner. 

Betting,  obligations  arising  out  of,  form  an 
illegal  consideration,  51  ;  provisioiia  of  9 
Anne  14,  t&. ;  of  5  &  6  Will.  rr.  c  41,  d. 

Bills  of  Exchange — where  bill  orpromiasory 
note  holograph  of  obligant  who  names 
himself  in  tne  body,  subscription  is  not 
required,  138;  but  summary  diligence 
thereon  is  incompetent,  ib, ;  acceptor  and 
other  obligants  liable  in  eoUdutn,  213 ; 
even  though  bound  as  cautioner,  316; 
are  not  arrestable,  320. 

terms  of  order  held  to  be  a  bill,  264. 

'  general  nature  and  history,  325 ;  laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated,  826 ;  nalnre 
and  form  of  foreign  bills,  327;  nstare, 
form,  and  definition  of  the  inland  faOl, 
328  ;  nature  and  form  of  the  pronaisBOiy 
note,  329. 

-*-—  mode  of  using  and  effect  of;  most  be 
accepted  to  create  an  obligation,  330; 
mode  of  transference,  ib. ;  liabQxties  of 
drawer  and  indorser,  ib. ;  protest  for  non- 
payment and  notice  thereof,  ib. ;  mode  of 
execution  by  summary  diligence,  ift. 
capacity  of  parties  to  grant,  331 ;  airai- 


lar  to  capacity  to  grant  deeds,  ib. 

—  stamping,  331 ;  bills  on  nnstamped 
paper  are  null,  i&. ;  where  stamp  of  higher 
value  than  statutory  rate  has  been  used, 
i6. ;  stamp  of  a  different  denominalion, 
ib. ;  they  cannot  be  after  stamped,  ti. ; 
foreign  bills  now  bear  stamp  duty,  ib. 

—  form  of,  331;  requisites  with  re«wd  to 
the  sum,  332  ;  mention  of  plaoe  of  diaw- 
ing  when  requisite,  t&.;  when  is  date 
necessary  ?  333 ;  it  may  be  proved  by 
parole  evidence,  ib.\  a  bill  without  a  date 
will  not  warrant  summary  diligence,  ib. ; 
penalty  of  post-dating,  ib. ;  bills  prove 
their  own  date,  ib. ;  efllects  of  this,  t(.; 
indorsation  not  dated  presnmed  to  be  ef 
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date  of  bill,  ib. ;  effect  of  this  presnmp- 
tioo,  ib. ;  they  maj  be  drawn  on  Snndaj, 
ib. ;  may  they  be  accepted  on  Sunday  ? 
ib.\  term  of  payment  need  not  be  inserted, 
335 ;  in  England  payable  on  demand  when 
there  is  no  term,  to. ;  usual  terms  inserted, 
ib. ;  term  when  inserted  must  be  clearly 
expressed,  ib. ;  may  be  made  payable  by 
infftalments,  836;  the  order  or  promise  to 
pay,  331,  836 ;  must  be  absolute,  331 ; 
name  of  payee  without  designation  is 
safficieot,  336 ;  may  be  payable  to  bearer, 
ib» ;  there  must  be  no  contingency  with 
regard  to  the  payee,  ib.;  payee  may  be 
for  behalf  of  another,  ib.\  a  bond  fide 
holder  may  insert  his  name  in  a  blank 
bill,  337  ;  use  of  words,  "or  order,"  ib. ; 
and  "  or  bearer,"  ih. ;  place  of  payment 
need  not  be  inserted,  ib. ;  unless  granted 
for  money,  do  not  obtain  the  statutory 
priyilegee,  ib, ;  are  bills  for  fungibles 
eflectual  as  probatiye  writs  ?  tb.^  338 ; 
sum  most  be  deOnite  and  payable  at  a 
determinate  period,  338  ;  the  words  "  for 
"  valae  received  "  not  indispensable,  ib. ; 
need  not  be  m  r«  mereatoridj  339;  the 
address,  where  to  be  written,  ib. ;  want  of 
address  does  not  annul,  if  bill  be  accepted, 
ib. ;  drawer  need  not  be  designed,  ib. ;  if 
name  inserted  in  gremio  and  bill  holo- 
graph, drawer  need  not  subscribe,  ib. ; 
bat  this  does  not  warrant  summary  dili- 
gence, ib.  340. 

Bills  of  Exchange  {continued)  —  accept- 
ances blank,  in  name  of  drawer,  are  pro> 
batire,  339 ;  but  do  not  warrant  sum- 
mary diligence,  ib. ;  an  onerous  holder 
may  insert  his  name  as  drawer,  340 ;  and 
use  sammary  diligence,  ib. ;  skeleton  bills 
are  valid  as  acceptances  by  anticipation, 
345 ;  may  be  drawn  and  indorsed  by 
drawer's  mark,  340 ;  e£fect  of  extraneous 
matter,  ib. ;  effect  of  contingency  in  term 
of  payment,  ib. ;  stipulation  of  interest, 
341 ;  stipulation  of  pensdty,  ib. 

acceptance  must  be  in  writing,  342 ; 

mode  of  acceptance,  ib. ;  terms  of  recent 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  ib. ; 
acceptor  need  not  be  designed,  ib. ;  notarial 
acceptance,  where  party  cannot  write,  i&. ; 
acceptance  by  initials,  ib. ;  and  by  marks, 
343 ;  proof  of  such  subscription  required, 
ib. ;  signature  of  a  company  subjects  all  the 
partners,  ib. ;  acceptance  by  an  agent,  ib. ; 
warrants  summary  diligence,  tS. ;  by  a 
factor  or  trustee  binding  on  him  person- 
ally, if  not  otherwise  stated,  344  ;  accept- 
ance as  cautioner  does  not  limit  liability 
to  creditor,  ib. ;  acceptance  **  conjunctly 
eqniyalent  to  conjunctly  and  "  severally," 
ib. ;  date  of  acceptance,  when  necessary, 
ib. ;  it  may  be  pnor  to  the  writing  of  the 
bill,  345 ;  conditional  and  partial  accept- 
ances, ib. ;  acceptance  mpra  protest  for 
honour,  ib. ;  refusal  to  accept,   346 ;  if 
drawee  refusing  has  drawer's  funds,  he  is 
liable  in  damages,  ib. ;  and  he  becomes 
debtor  to  payee,  i&. ;  creditor  in  bill  pre- 
ferred to  posterior  arrester,  ib.]  drawer 
liable  to  payee  where  drawee  fails  or  re- 


fuses to  pay  or  accept,  ib. ;  acceptance  by 
joint-stock  companies,  485. 
Bills  of  Exchange  (eoniintied) — transmis- 
sion; when  payable  to  'bearer,^  or  'per- 
*  son  namMf  or  bearer ,*  delivery  trans- 
fers, 346 ;  by  indorsation,  where  to  drawer 
or  order^  to. ;  blank  and  special  indor- 
sation, 347  ;  indorsation  competent  by 
procuratory,  ib. ;  advantage  of  special 
indorsation,  ib. ;  what  sufficient  autnority 
to  banker  to  pay  draft  on  demand,  ib. ; 
restricted  indorsation,  ib. ;  indorsation  ob- 
tained by  fraud,  348 ;  indorsee  has  re- 
course against  drawer  and  indorsers,  t^. ; 
indorsation  renders  iudorser  liable,  as  on 
a  new  bill,  ib.;  one  who  indorses  not 
having  right  to  bill  is  bound  as  an  ac- 
ceptor, ib. ;  indorsation  may  be  without 
recourse,  ib. ;  indorsation  competent  after 
date  of  payment,  ib. ;  but  indorsee  takes 
subject  to  objections  competent  as  against 
the  iudorser,  349  ;  protested  overdue  bills 
are  negotiable,  ib. ;  indorsee  is  again  in- 
vested, when  indorsations  subsequent  to 
his  own  are  delete,  ib. ;  and  may  again 
transmit,  ib, ;  but  reindoruition  to  a  prior 
iudorser  gives  no  action  against  reindorser, 
ib, ;  right  to  the  protest  is  only  transmis- 
sible by  assignation,  ib. ;  indorsation  of 
bills  ranked  on  a  se(^uestrated  estate  trans- 
mits no  right  to  dividends,  350  ;  indorsee 
not  entitled  to  refuse  payment  from  third 
party,  »&. ;  some  bills  regarded  as  cash  in 
point  of  transmissibility,  ib, ;  acceptor  can 
only  pay  to  holder,  tb. ;  an  indorser's 
creditors  cannot  arrest  fund  in  bill  even 
prior  to  indorsation,  ib. ;  acceptor  cannot 
set  off  illiquid  claims  against  sum  in  bill, 
351 ;  when,  if  onerous  indorsee  exempt, 
from  questions  of  illegal  consideration,  352 ; 
if  no  value  paid,  indorsee  is  liable  to  same 
objections  as  iudorser,  ib. ;  proof  of  non- 
onerosity  only  competent  by  writ  or  oath 
of  holder,  i6. ;  exception  to  this  rule,  ti6., 
note;  holder  of  bill  lost  or  stolen  must 

Srove  that  he  paid  value,  and  parole  evi- 
ence  is  admitted,  353  ;  privileges  of  oner- 
osity  acquired  although  value  not  paid 
till  bill  overdue,  ib. ;  presumption  that 
acceptor  is  the  proper  debtor,  ib. ;  inter 
pretation  of  words  "  value  received,"  354. 

—  donations  and  legacies  by  bill,  354 ; 
cases  in  which  sustained,  ib. 

payment  of — effect  of  payment  by  ac- 
ceptor, 355 ;  responsibility  attaches  ulti- 
mately to  debtor,  tb. ;  acceptor,  and  then 
indorsers  in  succession  liable,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  as  to  who  is  debtor,  ib, ; 
acceptor  entitled  to  delivery  of  bill  on  pay- 
ment, 356 ;  acceptor  presumed  to  have 
paid  bill  paist  due  in  his  hands,  ib. ;  if  he 
obtains  it  improperly,  Court  will  order  its 
delivery,  ib. ;  receipt  should  be  obtained 
on  the  bill,  ib. ;  after  payment  by  acceptor, 
bill  cannot  be  re-issued,  ib, ;  effect  of  pay- 
ment by  iudorser,  357  ;  receipt  should  be 
to  indorser,  ib. ;  a  general  receipt  on  bill 
raises  presumption  of  payment  by  acceptor, 
ib. ;  the  contrary  can  only  be  provea  by 
his  writ  or  oath,  ib. ;  rule  of  accounting 
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when  varioQs  bills  of  same  debtor  are  held, 
Q). ;  payment  may  be  made  Btqsra  protest, 
ib.    See  Vitiation  in  biUt. 

Bills  of  Exchange  (continued) — negotia- 
tion— ^bills  must  be  duly  negotiated  to 
preserye  recourse,  362 ;  requisites  of  pre- 
sentment for  acceptance,  ib. ;  necessary 
in  bills  payable  aiter  sight,  A. ;  pre- 
sentment must  be  within  a  reasonable 
time,  ib. ;  presentment  unnecessary  where 
bills  payable  at  a  certain  time,  until  due, 
363;  but  agent  negotiating  or  payee  in- 
structed to  present,  is  bound  to  present 
for  acceptance)  t&. ;  protest  for  non-accept- 
ance and  non-payment,  864  ;  not  now 
necessary  to  preserve  recourse,  ib. ;  pre- 
sentment and  dishonour  may  be  proved 
by  other  evidence  written  or  parole,  ib. ; 
protest  still  necessary  to  warrant  summary 
diligence,  ib. ;  days  of  grace,  ib. ;  when 
protest  must  be  made,  365 ;  rule  as  to 
place  of  presentment,  ii>. ;  when  place 
specified,  general  acceptance  implied,  366; 
unless  the  words,  "and  not  otherwise," 
be  added,  ib. ;  protest  must  be  taken  at 
place  of  payment,  ib. ;  where  protest  is 
to  be  taken  when  no  place  is  specified, 
ib. ;  protest  need  not  specify  place,  t6. ; 
notary  who  protests  need  not  oe  present 
at  presentment,  ib. ;  noting,  367  ;  protest 
may  be  extended  at  any  time  within  forty 
years,  ib. ;  but  with  a  view  to  diligence 
protest  must  be  recorded  within  six  months 
after  date  of  payment,  368 ;  at  whose 
instance  protest  may  be  made,  ib. ;  form 
of  protest  for  non-acceptance,  ib, ;  and  for 
non-payment,  369  ;  protest  of  one  bill 
only  can  be  put  in  one  instrument,  ib. ; 
notary  must  nave  no  interest  in  bill,  i&. ; 
he  may  be  a  relative,  ib. ;  notice  of  disho- 
nour necessary  to  preserve  recourse,  369  ; 
all  parties  liable  should  receive  notice, 
ib. ;  what  is  due  notice,  ib. ;  time  within 
which  notice  roust  be  sent,  370 ;  both  in 
foreign  and  inland  bills  it  is  the  time 
required  by  the  usage  and  custom  of  mer- 
chants, ib. ;  in  England  this  is  held  to  be 
by  the  post  of  the  day  following  dishonour 
or  intelligence  of  it,  tb. ;  the  same  held  in 
Scotland,  ib. ;  written  intimation  of  dis- 
honour not  necessary,  371 ;  evidence  of 
notice  of  dishonour,  ib. ;  exceptions  to 
strict  rules  of  negotiation,  372  ;  not  re- 
quired in  promissory-note,  ib. ;  nor  when 
bill  indorsed  after  due,  ib. ;  nor  in  accom- 
modation bills,  ib. ;  rule  for  determining 
to  whom  notice  should  be  sent,  373  ; 
drawer  or  indorser  cannot  plead  want  of 
notice  when  delay  granted  at  his  request, 
ib. ;  notice  not  necessary  to  party  aware 
of  dishonour,  ib. ;  negotiation  unnecessary 
where  drawee  has  no  funds  of  drawer,  ib. ; 
unless  bill  were  for  accommodation  of  in- 
dorsee, ib. ;  acceptor's  bankruptcy  does 
not  remove  necessity  for  negotiation,  ib. ; 
rule  of  presentation  for  payment  where 
bill  accepted  supra  protest,  374. 

— —  execution  upon — enforced  on  six  days' 
charge,  374 ;  privilege  of  summary  exe- 
cution conferred  on  foreign  bills  by  168 J, 


c  20,  ib. ;  provisions  of  Statute,  ib. ;  by 
1696,  c.  36,  former  provisioDs  extended  to 
inland  bills,  375 ;  Statute  12  Geo.  ui.  c. 
72,  authorized  summary  executioa  alto 
against  drawers  and  indorsers,  ib.;  this 
Act  made  perpetual,  t6. ;  same  privileges 
extended  to  promisaory-notes,  A.;  Court 
cannot  authorize  registration  of  pniteit 
after  elapse  of  six  months,  £b. ;  on  bill 
payable  on  demand,  six  months  is  reckoned 
trom  date  of  demand,  376 ;  warrant  to 
charge  contained  in  extract  of  protest,  ib. : 
indorsee  may  use  diUgenoe  though  proteit 
be  not  in  his  name,  w. ;  principal  and  m- 
terest  only  recoverable  by  summary  dili- 
gence, 377  ;  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
using  diligence,  ib. ;  transferenoe  of  re- 
gistered protest  to  prior  indorser,  378; 
summary  diligence  competent  on  ibreigD 
bill  in  Scotland,  ib. 
Bills  of  Exchan^  (eoniinued) — prescrip- 
tion of— limitation  of  six  years,  378; 
date  fipom  which  it  runs,  &.,  880 ;  by 
diligence,  379 ;  by  production  in  a  judi- 
cial competition,  to.;  also  in  a  seques- 
tration, to. ;  outlawry  does  not  interrupt, 
380 ;  effect  of  sexennial  prescripdoo,  A. ; 

Sroof  of  the  debt  after  the  six  years  by  the 
ebtor's  writ  or  oath,  ib. ;  effect  of  sexen- 
nial prescription  on  presumption  of  rat- 
ing owing,  381 ;  prescription  obviated  hj 
deDtor*8  writ,  diiB2 ;  what  writing  held  to 
be  sufficient,  ib. ;  effect  of  prescripdoa 
being  obviated,  383 ;  minority  of  cn^ta 
not  computed  in  six  yeare,  tb. ;  but  this  ii 
restricted  to  the  case  where  minor  nosttsa- 
Hm  creditor,  ib. 

renewal  of — ^if  vitiated,  right  of  action 

on  previous  bill  reserved,  358,  360. 

Bipartite  deed  does  not  require  delivery  for 
completion,  180. 

Black  liist — ^its  purpose  and  contents,  171. 

Blank  bond  in  creditor's  name,  see  Wrils 
blank. 

Blind  persons,  may  subscribe  deeds,  lOB; 
or  take  the  assistance  of  notaries,  109; 
mode  in  which  deeds  by  them  should  be 
executed,  ib. ;  they  cannot  be  instnuneot> 
arv  witnesses,  113. 

Bond  of  annuity — its  form,  211 ;  see  AnmiUji. 

for  cash  credit,  Hume's  definition,  227 ; 

its  form,  228 ;  co-obligants  in  it  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits  of  division  or  discnssian, 
S>. ;  but  they  are  entitled  to  equitable 
rights  of  cautioners,  ib. ;  if  any  of  the  oo- 
obligants  do  not  subscribe,  tne  rest  are 
not  Doimd,  ib. ;  effect  of  principal  debtor's 
signature  being  forged,  ib. ;  but  piity 
recovering  money  is  bound,  %b. ;  eiSect  of 
subscription  by  a  company,  as  such,  229 ; 
obligants  under  it  have  not  the  benefit  of 
septennial  prescription,  230 ;  does  it  re- 
main effectual  after  co-obligant's  deadi 
against  his  heirs  ?  ib. ;  now  held  that  it 
does,  ib. ;  where  heritable  security  ^rasted, 
852  ;  stated  account,  230 ;  obligatioo  tbit 
a  charge  for  the  balance  npon  it  shall  not 
be  suspended  is  not  binding,  ib. ;  ststed 
account  need  not  be  registered  before  exe- 
cution, 231  ;  it  may  be  shown  to  be  em- 
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neous,  ib, ;  what  law  expensei  may  not  be 
inolnded  in  it,  ib, ;  diligence  at  the  instance 
of  cashier  or  other  officer  of  the  bank  is 
competent  when  officer  named,  ib. ;  it  is 
competent  to  accomolate  interest  annu^lj, 
ib. 
Bond  ofeaution,  see  CautioTif  Bond  of. 

—  of  eomibortstion — ^its  purpose,  236; 
form  of  ubli^atoiy  clause,  237  ;  it  may  be 
sued  on  without  producing  the  original 
bond,  ib. ;  is  void,  granted  within  sixty 
days  of,  or  dnrinji^^  bankruptcy,  ib. 

—  for  the  due  discharge  of  an  office,  231 ; 
cautioner  is  liberated  by  neglect  of  the 
principal  in  applying  checks  to  the  official, 
ib.  ;  or  by  a  change  of  arrangements 
whereby  greater  responsibility  is  incurred, 
232  ;  obligation  of  cautioner  is  terminable 
at  his  discretion,  233  ;  all  the  cautioners 
most  consent  to  a  change  of  arrangements, 
t&. ;  what  is  necessary  to  substitute  new 
cautioner,  ib. ;  form  of  deed  for  accom- 
plishing substitution,  ib. 

—  BnpUsh  penal,  its  nature,  194. 
of  iTUerdictionf  see  Interdiction, 

^—^for  marriage  brocage  cannot  be  en- 
forced, 50. 

personal — its  histoiy  inyolved  in  that 

of  usury,  192 — see  Usury;  first  form  of, 
called  "The Ticket,'*  195;  moveable  bond 
Bucceeded,  ib. ;  the  bond,  on  introduction 
of  clause  of  annual-rent,  became  herit- 
able, 196 ;  when  it  was  heritable,  before 
term  of  payment,  ib. ;  heritable  ndfter 
term  of  payment,  ib. ;  bonds  secluding 
executors  are  heritable,  ib.,  201 ;  and  re- 
quire to  be  taken  by  service,  793 ;  now 
bonds,  with  clause  of  annual-rent,  are 
moveable,  unless  (1.)  containing  obligation 
to  infeft,  or  (2.)  secluding  executors,  196; 
but  remain  heritable,  ^oad  fUcum,  ib. ; 
and  not  subject  to  claims  Of  wife,  jure 
rtUeUs,  or  husband,  jure  mariti,  ib. ;  if 
huaband  die  before  term  of  payment,  widow 
has  right  to  her^'iM  reUda  in  bonds  bear- 
ing a  clause  of  interest,  201 ;  such  bonds 
cannot  be  assigned  on  deathbed,  245; 
debts  bearing  interest  ex  lege  never  were 
heritable,  197. 

—  • clauses  of:   1.  Narrative,  197; 

designation  of  grantor,  ib. ;  exception 
non  numeratcB  pecunia  renounced  bv 
acknowledging  receipt,  ib. ;  2.  The  olU- 
gaHon  of  borrower,  198  ;  order  of  Uabi- 
litv  of  Ixyrrower's  representatives,  ib.,  see 
ZHeeuuion;  meaning  of  "  successors  "  in 
this  clause,  200 ;  the  sum  in  the  bond  is 
the  amount  owing,  ib. ;  interest  to  term  of 
payment  may  be  a^dded  to  sum,  ib. ;  credi- 
tor's name  must  be  inserted,  ib. ;  bond 
will  descend  to  creditor's  executors  though 
they  be  not  mentioned  in  it,  ib. ;  executor 
will  succeed  though  "  heirs  "  only  named, 
t5. ;  to  '*  heirs-male  *'  excludes  executors, 
ib, ;  efiect  of  clause  of  interest  in  chang- 
ing character  of  the  bond,  201 ;  3.  Date 
of  pagmeni,  formerly  at  a  very  short  in- 
terval, 202  ;  common  practice  as  to  date, 
ib. ;  4.  The  penalty,  its  original  purpose, 
its  present  purpose,  ib. ;  is  restricted  to 


the  amount  of  expenses  incurred  in  en- 
forcing payment,  ib. ;  Court  will  not  sup- 
ply penalty  where  omitted,  203 ;  penidty 
incurred,   upon  placing  the  bona  upon 
record,  Q>. ;  the  penalty  recoverable  is  the 
expense  of  diligence  and  other  proper  ex- 
penses, ib. ;  penalty  is  additional  to  prin- 
cipal debt,  204;    5.  Interest — ^terms   of 
clause  for  payment  of  interest,  ib. ;  what 
was  legal  interest,  ib. ;  now  the  rate  should 
be  specially  stipulated,  ib. ;  legal  interest 
still  interpreted  to  mean  five  per  cent.,  ib. ; 
exigible  from  term  stipulated,  ib. ;  if  debt- 
or refuse  to  pay,  he  is  liable  in  interest 
on  interest,  205  ;  what  interest  allowed  by 
Court,  ib. ;  cases  in  which  accumulation 
of  interest  takes  place,  ib,;  meaning  of 
words,  "yearly,  termly,  and  continnally," 
i&. ;  interest  runs  de  die  in  diem,  w.; 
Court  will  award  interest  where  not  stipu- 
lated, if  it  appears  proper,  206  ;  6.  Clause 
of  consent  to  regietration,  see  Registrc^ 
non;  7.  Testingdause,  see  Testing ^tue. 
Bond,  personal — substitute  in,  can  t&e  with- 
out service,  793 ;  substitute  called  second 
must  prove  failure  of  first  by  service,  ib. ; 
but  in  bonds  secluding  executors,  service  is 
required,  ib. ;  general  service  carries,  797. 

I       variations  in — 1.  Arising  from 

character  of  the  debtor:  (1.)  Bond  by  a 
tutor,  see  Tutor ;  (2.)  By  a  minor  and  his 
curators,  see  Minors;  (3.)  By  a  factor, 
see  Fa^ior  ;  ^4.)  By  trustees,  see  Trust ; 
(5.)  By  burgns  and  incorporations,  see 
Burgh-royal:  2.  Arising  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  creditors — form  of  bond  when 
creditors  in  bonds  act  for  others  in  capa- 
cities before  named,  210. 

.— ~  to  one  in  liferent,  and  others  in  fee, 
210. 

—  by  more  than  one  person — obligants 
bound  simply  or  "  conjunctly  "  have  the 
benefit  of  division,  and  are  only  liable  pro 
raid,  211 ;  where  one  obligant  becomes 
bankrupt,  the  others  are  liable  for  his 
share,  212 ;  when  obligants  are  bound 
"  severally,"  or  as  "  full  debtors,''  or  "  co- 
principals  and  full  debtors,"  each  is  liable 
for  the  whole,  ib. ;  they  are  bound  sever- 
ally, though  not  expressed,  when  the  ob- 
ject of  the  obligation  is  not  divisible,  ib. ; 
but  when  converted  into  damages  for  non- 
performance, division  takes  place,  ib. ; 
co-partners  are  bound  in  sohdum^  ib. ; 
where  obligants  bound  pro  raid,  they 
have  a  claim  of  mutual  relief,  213  ;  when 
one  obligant  has  paid  his  share  he  may 
call  upon  the  others  to  pay  their  shares, 
ib. ;  creditor  may  exact  payment  from  any 
one  where  they  are  bound  conjunctly  and 
severally,  ib. ;  when  one  has  paid,  he  can- 
not defeat  the  right  of  the  ouiers  to  have 
the  debt  equalized,  ib. 

by  principal  and  cautioners — ^rules  for 

framing,  224;  observations  upon  the 
styles,  225.  See  Cautioners;  Cautionary 
obligations;  Discussion,  benefit  of. 

of  presentation — itspurpoHe,  301 ;  must 

be  in  writing,  302  ;  its  terms,  ib. ;  obliga- 
tion to  present  must  be  punctually  attended 
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to,  ib,\  notice  most  be  given  to  creditor 
of  the  debtor's  sarrender,  303 ;  death  or 
mcknese  of  debtor  frees  the  obliguit,  t6. ; 
obstacles  arising  from  the  debtor  s  acts  do 
not  liberate  obhgant  in  bond,  t5. ;  or  from 
his  sabseqnent  apprehension,  A. ;  obligant 
has  no  relief  agiunst  a  cautioner,  304. 

Bond  of  proTision,  does  not  reqaire  delivery, 
179. 

.— »  of  relief,  its  object,  236 ;  its  form,  ifr. ; 
how  constraed,  236;  to  give  holder  the 
privileges  of  cautioner  it  must  be  inti- 
mated, tb, ;  it  will  be  sastained  notwith- 
standing errors  in  reciting  principal  deed, 
236. 

Bond  and  disposition  in  security,  see  Heri- 
table aecuniiea. 

Bond,  heritable —Brst  substitute  can  take 
under,  without  service,  when  not  com- 
pleted by  sasine,  793.  See  fferitahle 
Becuritiea. 

Books  of  Council  and  Session,  see  Begietra- 
tion. 

Bottomry  hood,  see  Shipe. 

Bounding  charter,  543  ;  its  effects,  ib.  et  eeq. 
See  Feu- Charter. 

Breve  teeUUumf  529 ;  is  the  foundation  of  the 
charter,  ib. ;  used  the  past  tense  as  being 
a  certificate  after  investiture,  537. 

Bribe,  obli^tions  by  way  of,  cannot  be  en- 
forced, 59. 

Brief,  see  Service. 

Burdens,  real,  how  made  effectual  against 
third  parties,  603,  see  CandiHont  of  feu ; 
may  be  referred  to  as  already  on  record,  641 . 

public,  what  obligation  by  superior  to 

relieve  of,  includes,  606 ;  clause  exempt- 
ing vassal  from  all  taxes,  ib. 

Burgage  property — symbols  for  infeftment 
in,  573 ;  courtesy  extends  to,  675 ;  and 
terce,  672 ;  can  be  entailed,  732 ;  former 
method  of  transmission,  834;  clauses  of 
disposition  inter  otixw,  835 ;  disponee's 
right  completed  by  resignation  and  sasine, 
ib. ;  town-clerk  acts  as  notary,  ib. ;  pro- 
cedure when  town-clerk  to  be  infeft,  ib. ; 
conveyance  of  personal  right,  t&.;  who  may 
give  sasine  when  there  are  no  town-cleru 
or  magistrates,  836;  registration  of  sa- 
sines,  tb. 

conveyance  under  new  forms,  836 ; 

clauses  of  disposition,  ib. ;  mode  of  iniefl- 
ment  under  new  form,  t^. ;  provisions  of 
Tities  to  Land  Act,  1860,  as  regards  bur- 
gage subjects,  837  ;  rights  of  town-clerks 
to  fees  reserved,  ib. ;  town-clerk  may  now 
infeft  himself,  ib. 

transmission  to  heirs,  manner  of, 

838 ;  instrument  of  cogpiition  and  sasine, 
ib. ;  ^  entnr  mare  hurgi  exempted  from 
Service  of  Heirs  Act,  w» ;  no  composition 
payable,  ib. ;  heir  is  not  universally  liable 
by  entering  in  this  wav,  ib.\  entry  is 
sometimes  by  precept  of  dare  constat,  ib. ; 
entry  by  special  service  before  magistrates, 
ib.\  cognition  is  personal  to  heir,  ib.; 
general  service  necessary  to  take  up  an 
unexecuted  precept,  839;  entry  by  pre- 
cept of  dare  constat  or  special  service 
authorized  by  Tities  Act  of  1860,  ib.  ; 


were  formeriy  exempt,  but  are  now  snb- 
ject  to  terce,  ib. ;  lands  held  feu  of  mag^ 
trates  were  never  exempt,  ib. ;  what  lands 
can  hold  burgage,  840. 

Burgage  tenure,  522;  definition  of,  834; 
watching  and  warding  are  inherent  ser- 
vices in,  though  not  specified,  ib.;  pto- 
prietors  are  Urown  vassals,  ib.  ;  eotrr 
irom  Crown  incompetent  while  bai]^ 
subsists,  ib. ;  stipulation  of  fen-duty  in 
burgage  subjects  incompetent,  840; 
ground  rents  may  be  stipulated  for,  ib. 

Burgh  records~<}ompetent  to  register  only 
subjects  held  burgage  in,  541,  584  ;  sob- 
jects  held  feu  of  magistratea  registered  in 
register  of  sasines,  ib. 

Burgh-royal,  erection  of,  834;  charter  of 
erection  requires  no  sasine,  ib. ;  requires 
no  renewal,  ib. ;  and  is  not  subject  to 
casualties,  tb. 

_  _.  bond  by.  Act  of  Council  is  first 
required  to  enable  corporation  to  borrow 
money,  209 ;  by  whom  bond  is  granted,  ib. ; 
bond  is  g^ood  against  successors  in  office 
of  retiring  officers,  ib. ;  magistrates  may 
grant  feu-rights  to  be  holden  of  them> 
selves,  840 ;  but  not  without  an  Act  of 
Council,  ib.  ;  sale  of  property,  ib. ;  can 
magistrates  convey  otherwise  than  by 
feu  ?  i6. 

Buyine  of  pleas  prohibited  under  sanction  of 
depnvation  to  Members  of  College  of  Jna- 
tioe  and  others,  52. 

Capacitt  to  make  deeds,  29.    See  Deeds. 

Caption — Form  of  letters  of  caption,  297  ; 
they  are  now  practically  superseded,  298> 
See  Personal  IHligenee  Act,  Debtor, 

Cash-credit,  see  BoMifor  Caik-eredil. 

Casualties  of  superiority,  511,  523 ;  casaal- 
ties  now  abolished,  524;  casualties  still 
exigible,  i6.  See  Irritanctfy  Non-^ninf^ 
BeUef  Composition. 

Caution,  bonds  of — rules  for  framing,  224; 
effect  where  bound  simply  or  cimjiinctly, 
ib. ;  where  bound  conjunctly  and  severally, 
ib. ;  as  co-principal  and  full  debtor,  ib. ; 
benefieiwn  ordinis  requires  to  be  stipa- 
lated  for,  225  ;  effect  of  jus  oedendarwtm 
actionumf  ib.;  expiration  of  cautioner's 
obligation,  ib. ;  the  hensfieiMM  dkneiomis 
may  be  renounced,  ib. ;  septennial  limita- 
tion cannot,  ib. ;  observations  on  the  styles 
of,  i&.226. 

solemnities  of,  227  ;  strict  ( 


ance  indispensable,  ib. ;  writing  necessary 
to  their  constitution,  ib. ;  they  most  be 
executed  in  legal  form,  ib. 
Cautioners — ^meaning  of  terms  "  principal** 
''cautioner,"  and  "ben^/idum  ordinie,^* 
213 ;  were  formerly,  but  are  not  now,  en- 
titled to  lienefit  of  discussion,  t(.  214 ;  un- 
less stipulated,  ib. ;  creditor  may  proceed 
against  principal  debtor  and  cautioner,  or 
either,  w. ;  cautioner  ad  faetvm  ^rmsiam' 
dum  not  liable  till  principal  discussed, 
215;  might  formerly  be  sued  separately 
for  their  respective  shares,  ib. ;  are  not 
bound  by  an  obligation  unless  the 
principal  debtor  has  signed  it,  216 ;  nor 
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wbero  they  sign  in  reliance  upon  anotber 
who  has  been  discharged,  ib. ;  effect  of 
principal  debtor's  signature  being  forced, 
228 ;  distinction  as  to  this  between  judicial 
and  eztr^udicial  bonds  of  caution,  ib. ; 
jus  eedeniiarum  octicmum,  ib.   226 ;   if 
principal  debtor  be  discharged,  cautioners 
cannot  be  sued,  ib. ;  their  objection  is  cut 
off  if  they  consent  to  his  discharge,  ib. ; 
they  are  not  released  when  he  is  discharged 
from  sequestration,  ib. ;  formerly,  if  one 
cautioner  was  discharged,  creditor  lost  re- 
course against  the  others  for  his  share,  ib. ; 
now,  if  one  be  disoharged  without  consent 
of  the  rest,  they  are  all  discharged,  ib. ; 
or  if  creditor  refuse  payment  when  ten- 
dered, 217  ;  or  if  creditor  enter  into  illegal 
t^eement  to  their  prejudice,  ib. ;  or  if  tne 
debt  be  allowed  to  prescribe,  ib. ;  or  if 
debtor  be  liberated  after  imprisonment, 
«&. ;  debtor  may  be  liberated  after  appre- 
hension without  discharging  cautioners, 
ib. ;  they  are  freed  if  creditor  discharges 
or  neglects  to  perfect  any  security,  tb. ; 
or  if  conditions  of  principal  obligation  are 
▼aried  without  their  knowledge,  ib. ;  or  if 
creditor  grant  indulgence  or  delay,  218  ; 
but  mere  inactirity  of  creditor  will  not 
liberate  them,  ib. ;  giving  of  time  to  heir 
of  Hue  does  not  free  neir  of  prorision,  ib. ; 
they  are  freed  if  creditor  be  chargeable 
with  misrepresentation,  ib. ;  they  cannot 
be  liable  for  claims  which  pincinial debtor 
can  resist,  ib. ;  they  are  not  liable  beyond 
terms  of  obligation,  ib. 
Cautioner  (eonttnuAJ)— right  of  relief,  219 ; 
they  have  actio  mandati  against  principal 
debtoi>-(l.)  on  being  distressed,  or  (2.)  on 
making  payment,  ib. ;  may  sue  debtor  for 
relief  after  term  of  payment,  ib. ;  or  where 
debtor  vergens  ad  inapiam,  tb. ;  where  they 
have  an  onerous  assignation  of  debt  they 
can  use  the  creditor's  rights  of  recovery, 
ib. ;  are  entitled  to  be  freed  from  all  ex- 
penses, as  well  as  debt  and  interest,  «&. ; 
have  no  relief  if  the  principal  debt  be  in- 
curred for  their  benefit,  ib. ;  or  if  they  pay  a 
debt  not  due  by  the  principal  debtor,  A. ; 
creditor  is  bound  to  assign  grounds  of  debt 
to   obligant  who  makes  payment,  220 ; 
cautioner  to  a  tack  who  pavs  the  rent  is 
entitled  to  assignation  of  hynothec,  ib. ; 
creditor  cannot  be  compellea  to  assign 
where  he  holds  the  obligation  for  two 
debts  and  only  one  is  paid,  ib. ;  but  not  if 
the  second  loan  be  posterior  to  that  for 
which  cautioner  is  bound,  ib. 

right  of  relief,  inter  se — one  cannot  sue 

the  others  until  he  make  payment,  220 ; 
cautioner  suing  a  oo-obligant  liable  to  the 
same  objections  as  the  creditor,  ib. ;  a  new 
cautioner  can  only  claim  total  relief  where 
he  became  bound  at  the  request  of  ori^nal 
cautioners,  ib.;  they  must  commumcate 
a  share  of  any  security  which  they  have 
obtained,  221 ;  where  they  are  bound  for 
different  sums  they  are  not  carreif  and  need 
not  communicate  benefit  of  securities,  ib. ; 
they  may  retain  securities  ^ven  by  third 
parties,  ib. ;  rules  upon  which  claims  are 


regulated  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  a  co- 
obligant,  ib. 
Cautioner  (continued) — ^prescription  of  their 
obligations,  septennial  limitation,  222 ; 
this  operates  a  complete  extinction,  ib. ;  to 
whom  it  is  available,  ib. ;  cannot  be  re- 
nounced, ib, ;  when  cautioners  have  a  bond 
of  relief  it  must  be  intimated,  223  ;  excep- 
tions from  Act  1695,  c.  5,  ib. ;  Act  does 
not  apply  where  all  equally  liable,  ib. 
nor  to  bond  of  corroboration  or  collateral 
obligation,  ib. ;  nor  to  judicial  cautioners 
or  cautioners  for  fulfilment  of  an  office,  ib. ; 
nor  cautioners  ad  factum  prasstandtanfib. ; 
nor  to  foreign  deeds,  ib. ;  nor  to  claim  of 
cautioners,  inter  m,  224. 

Ceesio  bononan — when  introduced  among 
the  Romans,  281. 

Chancery  Precept,  its  purpose,  830  ;  old 
form  of  precept,  ib. ;  coald  not  be  used 
subsequent  to  term  after  date,  ib.\  new 
form,  831 ;  may  proceed  on  production  of 
general  service,  ib. ;  may  be  combined 
with  charter  of  confirmation,  ib. ;  now 
operates  confirmation,  ib. 

when  granted  by  Prince  or  Steward  of 

Scotland,  831. 

writ  of  dare  constat,  heir  may  require 

Crown  to  grant,  832. 

Charge,  general  and  special,  see  Adjudica- 
tion in  implement. 

see  Execution  of  Charge. 

on  Extract  Registered  Decree — where 

debtor  abroad,  290;  warrant  is  inserted 
in  decree,  291 ;  may  be  at  instance  of  an 
assignee,  ib.  \  provisions  with  this  view, 
ib. ;  may  proceed  on  Sheriff-Court  decrees, 
ib. ;  warrant  of  concurrence  may  be  ob- 
tained, 292 ;  nature  of  objections  to  war- 
rant repelled,  i&.;  different  where  essential 
part  has  been  vitiated,  ib. 

Execution  of— See  Execution  of 

Charge. 

Charter-party,  see  Shijps. 

Charters,  original — ormnal  control  charters 
by  progress,  see  J^hi  charter;  original 
charters  not  now  granted  by  Crown,  d31 ; 
exception,  ib. 

Charters,  Crown,  former  practice  in  exped- 
ing,  825 ;  formerly  proceeded  upon  a  sig- 
nature, ib. ;  warrant  from  vassal  necessary, 
ib. ;  mode  of  completing  right  by,  ib, ; 
requisites  of  signature,  ib. ;  clauses  of  sig- 
nature of  resignation,  826;  and  of  confir- 
mation, ib. ;  where  name  of  lands  was 
changed,  ib.;  reddendo  might  be  split, 
where  not  indivisible,  ib. ;  enects  of  clause 
of  Barony,  827 ;  former  mode  of  expeding 
signatures,  ib. ;  precept  under  the  signet, 
ib, ;  sealing,  etc.  of  charter,  ib. 

modem  practice  under  Crown 

Charters  Act— signatures  and  precepts 
abolished,  828 ;  also  resignation,  625 ; 
procedure  under  the  Act,  828 ;  clause  of 
novodamus,  829,  see  Chancery  Preoqft; 
formerly  all  Crown  grants  were  in  Latin, 
now  in  English,  832;  terms  on  which 
Crown  vassals  are  entered,  ib. ;  seals  need 
not  be  appended,  830. 

Crown  writs  under  Tides  to  Land 
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Act,  829 ;  same  procedure  as  in  applying 
lor  a  charter,  ib. ;  writ  signed  by  presen- 
ter of  signatures,  ib. ;  who  transmits  it  to 
Chancery,  ib. ;  particulars  entered  in  re- 

S'ster  of  confirmations  and  resignation, 
. ;  efiect  of  writs,  ib. 

Charters,  Crown  (eontinuecC) — writ  of  inves* 
titure,  830. 

date  of  sealing  determines  priority 

in,  833  ;  how  preferences  now  detenninea, 
ib. ;  competition  of,  ib. ;  may  be  applied 
for  at  any  period  of  the  year,  ib. 

Charters  by  progress  contain  no  warrandice, 
627.  See  Mntry  with  auperiar^  Confir- 
motion^  Resignation,  Completion  of  title. 

Cheques,  see  Drafts. 

Children,  Statutes  regulating  labour  of,  in 
factories,  393. 

Chnrch  Property — allodial,  616. 

Clare  corutatf  Precept  of-^-definition,  805; 
superior  cannot  enter  any  one  but  the  heir, 
ib. ;  its  effects,  ib. ;  it  forms  a  title  of 
prescription,  ib. ;  and  does  not  subject 
heir  in  uniyersal  representation,  ib. ;  debts 
of  ancestor  unentered  three  years  in  posses- 
sion not  excluded  by,  ib. ;  character  of  heir 
need  not  be  rigidly  accurate,  ib. ;  may  be 
reduced  by  a  nearer  heir  within  forty  years, 
806;  infeflment  before  Lands  Transference 
Act  could  not  be  taken  after  death  of  su- 

Serior  or  of  the  heir,  ib. ;  now  yalid  after 
eath  of  snperior,  ib. ;  its  form,  ib. ;  now 
operates  confirmation,  ib. ;  may  be  re- 
corded in  register  of  sasines,  ib. 

— ^  writ  of  its  form  and  effect,  806 ;  may 
be  recorded  in  register  of  sasines,  ib. 

Codicil,  definition  of,  478. 

Cok^nition  and  sale — ^form  of  summons  at  the 
instance  of  a  pupil  and  his  tutors,  782 ;  sale 
can  only  be  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  ib. 

Cognition  and  sasine,  instrument  of,  838; 
see  Burgage  property. 

Coanitiania  cattsa^  decree,  789. 

Colliers  and  Salters,  formerly  bound  to  per- 
petual seryice,  61 ;  now  free,  ib, 

Comitae  legufn^  see  Foreign  deeds. 

Commission,  see  Fctctory. 

Common  Agent  in  process  of  ranking  and 
sale,  776 ;  his  duties  and  liabilities,  780 ; 
cannot  purchase  the  subjects,  777. 

Company,  see  Copartnery. 

Compensation,  see  Discnarae, 

Completion  of  disponee*s  title — ^in  case  of  an 
a  me  disposition ,  by  resignation  infavorem, 
and  charter,  625,  et  ««9.— see  Eesigna- 
tionjiharter  of  and  torit  of;  recording 
of  disposition  and  writ  complete^  the 
right,  628  ;  recording  of,  does  not  operate 
double  infeftment,  t&. ;  case  in  which 
charter  still  expedient,  ib. ;  yassal's  title 
not  complete  without  infeftment,  ib. ;  dis- 
ponee*s  right  not  complete  till  sasine,  ib. ; 
completion  of  title  by  confirmation,  629 ; 
superior  may  be  compelled  to  grant  char- 
ter of  confirmation,  630,  see  Confirma' 
tion,  charter  of;  disposition  de  me  \b 
completed  by  sasine,  637  ;  or  by  recording 
charter,  ib. ;  disponee  haying  acquired 
by  disposition  ams  veide  me,  completion 
of  title,  where  disponer  publicly  infeft, 


648 ;  if  infeft  base,  a  mid-superiority  ex- 
ists before  confirmation,  ib,\  only  hm& 
fide  conveyance  from  disponer  can  defeat 
right  of  disponee  to  expede  public  inJeft- 
ment,  649 ;  disponee  fimetm  by  dispofi- 
tion,  ib. ;  and  his  heir  cannot  be  compelled 
to  enter,  ib. ;  where  disponer  infift  ftoM, 

650  ;    manner  of  completing  title,  ib. ; 
charter  of  resignation  and  confirmatioo, 

651  ;  now  superseded,  ib, ;  by  oonfinna- 
tion  only,  ib. ;  where  acquired  di^potitiaik 
and  assignation,   by  sasine  on  charter, 
655 ;  by  resignation  or  confirmation  where 
author  publidy  infeft,  ib. ;  where  graoter 
of  precept  infeft  base,  ib. ;  where  party  io 
whose  fayoor  precept  of  sasine  ^rantc^  is 
dead,  title  must  be  deduced  m  ssnne, 
656;  in  instruments  of  resignation  sd 
remanentiam,  ib. ;  and  adfavorem,  657 ; 
in  charters  of  resignation  since  Infeftment 
Act  deduction  usual,  ib. ;  new  fomt  of 
disposition  and  asaigntition,  658;  how 
assignee's  title  completed,  1.  when  assig- 
nation separate,  659  ;  when  written  on 
deed,  ib. ;  dimosition  by  heir  uneatered, 
661 ;  real  rights  from  parties  haying  only 
personal  title,  662  ;  liable  to  be  defeated 
if  author    die  without   completing  his 
right,  ib. ;  on  disposition  from  siqfenor 
to  vassalf  664 ;  mode  of  consolidation,  ib. ; 
where  yassal's  title  not  public  he  most 
confirm  before  consolidating  ib. ;  title  of 
trustees  under  proyisions'of  Titles  to  Land 
Act,  how  completed,  723  ;  of  judicial  fao 
tor  under  do.,  718;  mode  of  oompletise 
title  of  a  purchaser  under  a  ranking  and 
sale,  778 ;  mode  of  completing  title  of  a 
trustee  in  a  sequestration,  784 ;  comple- 
tion of  adjudger's  title,  876,  see  Seqam- 
tration;  Adjudication  in  implemenL 

Composition  payable  by  a  singular  successor, 
525,  815 ;  consists  of  a  year's  rent,  ib.; 
but  only  rent  received  by  yassal,  ib. ;  dif- 
ference between  compositioii  and  fine 
payable  by  an  heir,  813;  decisions  re- 
garding, 526 ;  provided  fcnr  by  the  re^ 
dendo,  553 ;  taxation  of,  526,  553.  See 
Entry  with  superior. 

Conditio  si  sine  liberia,  462,  479,  499. 

Conditions,  effect  of  impossible,  in  deeds, 
59 ;  in  testaments,  483. 

—  of  feu — ^what  conditions  competent, 
600 ;  servitudes,  ib. ;  clause  of  pre-emp^ 
competent,  ib.',  where  intended  to  bind 
parties  with  mere  personal  title,  ib. ;  mcst 
enter  sasine  to  be  effectual  against  singu- 
lar successors,  601 ;  clause  of  subinfeuda- 
tion, ib. ;  what  conditions  personal  to 
yassai  and  what  transmit  against  singular 
successors,  ib. ;  when  condition  implies 
permanency  it  transmits,  602 ;  being 
qualification  of  grant  stipulated  hj  gras- 
ter,  t&. ;  irritances  in  feu -rights  di&r  from 
those  in  entails,  ib. ;  effect  of  clanse  of 
irritancy,  603;  how  enforced,  ib,\  vm- 
ditions  made  real  are  effectual  aniiist 
third  parties  by  insertion  on  record,  A. ; 
how  this  is  secured,  ib. ;  effect  of  daose 
of  direction,  604 ;  reference  to  conditicos 
in  sasine  insufficient,  ib. ;  may  be  referred 
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to  in  [Bubseqaent  transmiBBions,  ib. ;  con- 
dition that  superior's  agent  sbaJl  pasH  in- 
iofeftment,  605 ;  and  prepare  aeeds  in 
rabseqnent  transmissions,  tb- ;  conditions 
injavour  of  vasial^  606;  obligations  to 
relieve  of  pablic  burdens  to  be  effectual 
must  be  very  precise,  ib, ;  what  it  in- 
cludes, ib. ;  clause  exempting  vassal 
from  all  burdens,  ib, ;  composition  maj 
be  taxed,  ib* ;  superior's  rights  may  be 
renounced,  607  ;  how  renunciation  made 
e£fectnal  against  singular  successors  in 
Buperioritj,  i&. ;  part  of  deed  in  which 
conditions  inserted,  ib. 

Confirmation  of  Executors — ^its  purpose,  484; 
mode  of  completing  title  by  confirmation, 
ib. ;  confirmation  of  a  testament-iesiaxnen- 
tartft  t&. ;  of  a  teatament-dative^  ib. ; 
where  expede,  %b. ;  order  of  preference  to 
office  of  executor,  485 ;  procedure  in  con- 
firmation of  executors-dative,  ib. ;  and  of 
executors-nominate,  486  ;  executors-da- 
tive must  find  security,  ib. ;  what  con- 
stitutes executor's  title,  ib. ;  additional 
inventory,  487 ;  inventory  must  contain 
the  whole  estate,  ib. ;  personal  property  in 
£nglaod  may  be  confirmed  in  Scotland, 
A. ;  confirmation  unnecessary — 1.  to  give 
title  to  jus  rtlietm  and  legiitim,  ib. ;  2. 
where  executor  is  in  possession,  ib.;  3. 
where  special  assignation  by  deceased, 
ib. ;  4.  where  debtor  williog  to  pay,  ib. ; 
5.  to  vest  the  right,  ib.;  6.  to  sue  for  a 
doubtful  claim,  489 ;  a  creditor  of  de- 
ceased may  obtein  confirmation,  ib. ;  pro- 
cedure in  confirmation  of  executor-credi- 
tor, ib.   See  Executor,  Executor-  Creditor. 

Confirmation,  transmission  of  laud  perfected 
by,  609. 

charter  of,  629  ;  superior  may  be  com- 
pelled to  grant,  t6. ;  its  history,  630  ;  old 
form,  631 ;  new  form,  ib. ;  effect  of  confir- 
mation before  sasine,  632  ;  sasine  must  be 
infallibly  specified  in  charter,  633 ;  con- 
firmation operates  retro,  ib. ;  what  ca^u- 
alties  tnipenor  can  demand,  ib. ;  validates 
titles  of  deceased  party,  634 ;  mid-impe- 
diment prevents  retroactive  effect,  to. ; 
effect  where  mid-impediment  is  a  base 
right,  ib. ;  acciesces  to  ever}'  prior  infeft- 
ment,  ib. ;  effect  of  confirmation  where  no 
holding  expressed  in  deed,  ib.  note  ;  cri- 
terion of  preference  in  competing  confir- 
mations, A. ;  effect  of  confirming  snbfeu, 
635 ;  effect  of  clause  salvo  jure  cujusHbet, 
635.  See  Entry  with  superior,  Comj^- 
lion  of  tide* 

Confirmation,  Writ  of—its  form,  633 ;  is 
written  on  deed  confirmed,  ib.  ;  when 
vassal  entitled  to  demand  writ,  ib. ;  con- 
firms all  prior  deeds,  ib. ;  must  be  tested, 
ib. ;  stamp-duty  on,  ib.  See  Charter  of 
eonifirmatum. 

Confusion,  see  Discharge. 

Conjugal  Rights  Act,  Prorisions  of,  36,  39. 
See  Martied  women. 

Conquest— definition,  440,  688  ;  power  of 
distribution  implied  in  provisions  of,  ib. ; 
jus  erediii  of  heirs  in  regard  to,  ib. 

Consenters   to    deeds,  534;   effect   where 


consenter  has  in  reality  radical  right,  ib. ; 
rules  for  obtaining  consents,  535.^ 

Consideration,  see  Bond,  personal;  Feu- 
charier;  Cause  of  granting,  etc 

Consolidation  of  property  with  superiority, 
see  Besignaiion  ad  remanenttam ;  by 
resignation  ad  remanenttam,  664;  by 
prescription,  665. 

Constitution,  summons  of,  see  Adjudication. 

Consuetudinesfeudorumf  see  Eeuaorum  Con- 
suetudines. 

Contract  of  marriage,  see  Marriage  Con- 
tract. 

Contravention,  see  Entail. 

Conveyance,  see  Disposition,  Transmission, 
Begistration. 

Copartnery — subscription  of  cautionary  obli- 
gations by  a  company,  as  such  not  bind- 
ing, 229;  subscription  by  the  company 
and  all  the  partners  held  to  constitute  one 
obligation,  tb. 

'  a  company  cannot  hold  heritage,  47, 

429;  moae  of  obviating  this,  47,  429; 
may  hold  a  lease  socio  nomine,  867 ;  pro- 
visions of  Joint-Stock  Companies  Acts, 
see  Corporation, 

diligence  against  company  sufficient 

warrant  to  charge  individual  partners 
though  not  named,  292 ;  diligence  may 
proc^  at  instance  of  company  though 
no  partners  be  named,  293 ;  different 
where  the  firm  is  descriptive,  tb. 

constitution  of—vrniine  is  not  neces- 
sary, 421 ;  may  be  proved  by  facts  and 
circumstances,  ib.;  partners  must  have 
legal  capacity  to  contract,  ib. ;  cannot  be 
constituted  by  one  partner,  422. 

— —  contract  q/^— definition  and  effects  of, 
421 ;  forms  a  separate  persona  in  law, 
ib. ;  definition  ot  business  limits  the 
powers  of  the  partners  to  bind  one  another, 
422  ;  purpose  of  copartnery  must  be  legal, 
ib. ;  if  informal,  it  may  be  validated,  rei 
interventu,  ib, 

powers  and  liabilities  of  partners ; 

each  partner  binds  the  company  by  sub- 
scribing the  firm,  423  ;  but  only  in  trans- 
actions in  the  line  of  company's  business, 
ib. ;  the  other  partners  are  liable  or  such 
transactions,  it  the  company  has  notice 
of  them,  and  does  not  disclaim  them,  424 ; 
one  partner  cannot  bind  the  others  by 
extraordinar^r  acts,  ib. ;  a  company  can- 
not sue  a  criminal  complaint,  tb. ;  nor  be 
sued  for  damages  arising  from  the  com- 
plaint, ib. 

title  to  sue  and  defend,  debts  must  be 

constituted  against  the  company  before 
the  partners  can  be  subjected,  424  ;  when 
so  constituted  individual  partners  may  be 
sued  without  calline  the  company,  ib. ;  all 
the  partners  must  be  called  when  debt  is 
to  be  constituted  against  a  dissolved  or 
bankrupt  company,  ib. ;  mercantile  com- 
pany with  proper  firm  may  sue  by  that 
firm,  425 ;  joint-stock  company  with  de- 
scriptire  firm  may  sue  in  name  of  firm 
and  three  partners  or  manager  specially 
authorized,  ib, ;  banking  companies  may 
sue  by  manager,  ib. 
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Copartnery  {eoniinuedj  —  rights  and  Ua- 
biHtie$  qf-^company  is  not  liable  for 
partner's  private  obligations,  425;  it  is 
entitled  to  profit  arising  from  funds  en- 
gaged by  a  partner  in  a  separate  adven- 
ture, t&. ;  no  mutual  liaDility  among 
partners  for  deficiency  in  qualifications, 
429 ;  partner  cannot  substitute  another  in 
his  room  unless  empowered  by  contract, 
%b. ;  property  is  vested  in  company  as 
separate  penona,  t&. ;  and  is  moveable 
qwxtd  succession,  i&. ;  a  company  is  bound 
to  give  a  proportional  share  of  profits  to 
beneficiaries  under  a  trust,  whose  funds 
have  been  in  its  hands  contrary  to  in- 
structions of  testator,  721 ;  where  one  of 
the  partners  is  a  trustee,  are  the  others 
liable  to  communicate  profits  made  by 
them  with  trust-funds,  ii. ;  how  property 
is  attached,  430,  see  Arrestment 

ecmital  stock  of — ^its  amount  is  the  sum 

which  each  partner  can  be  called  to  con- 
tribute»  426 ;  a  partner  may  be  required 
to  contribute  more  than  his  share  to  make 
good  claims  of  third  parties,  ib. ;  it  can- 
not be  increased  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  partners,  427 ;  proportions  of  each 
partner  must  be  stated,  otherwise  they 
will  be  liable  equally,  ib, 

—  division  of  profits  is  presumed  to  be 
proportional  to  shares  of  capital,  427 ; 
stock  and  profits  presumed  to  be  equal 
unless  the  contrary  be  proved,  ib. ;  equality 
is  not  necessarily  implied  from  silence  of 
contract,  428  ;  when  a  partner  is  exempt 
&om  loss,  he  is  still  liaole  in  a  question 
with  third  parties,  ib. ;  a  partner  is  a  cre- 
ditor for  what  he  contributes  beyond  his 
share,  429. 

endurance  of-^H  no  period  fixed,  con- 
tract may  be  terminated  at  pleasure  of  any 
partner,  425 ;  but  he  must  g^ve  reasonable 
notice,  426 ;  death  of  partner  terminates 
it  unless  otherwise  provided,  ib. ;  what 
length  of  time  may  be  speciBed  for  endur- 
ance, ib. ;  it  may  be  for  a  longer  period 
than  parties'  lives,  ib.;  a  partner,  or  a 
minority,  may  dissolve  before  expiration 
of  term  on  showing  reasonable  cause,  ib. ; 
what  held  to  be  reasonable  cause,  ib. 

— -  dissolution  of—hr  death  or  renuncia- 
tion of  partner,  430 ;  bankruptcy  of  partner 
does  not  effect  dissolution,  to. ;  but  seques- 
tration or  a  trust-conveyance  does,  ib. ; 
effect  of  dissolution,  ib. ;  where  subjects 
not  divisible,  and  parties  cannot  agree, 
they  must  be  sold  by  public  auction,  ib. ; 
retiring  partner,  or  representatives  of  de- 
ceased partner,  have  right  of  access^  to 
books,  w. ;  mode  of  finalTpr  closing  affairs, 
ib. ;  winding  up  by  judicial  factor,  ib. ; 
liability  to  toird  parties  after  dissolution, 
431 ;  effect  of  notice  of  dissolution  in  free- 
ing from  liability,  t&. ;  when  neoessai^, 
ib. ;  what  sufficient  notice,  ib. ;  what  eyn- 
valent  to  notice,  ib. ;  special  stipulations 
as  to  winding  up  after  dissolution,  482 — 
see  CorporcUion. 
—  general  terms  ofeontraet  of,  433. 
Copynght,  how  it  may  be  assigned,  265; 


assignment  may  be  completed  nnder  C(^y- 
right  Amendment  Act,  ibm 
Corporation  incorporated  under  Joint«feock 
Companies  Acts-^requisites  for  fonnt- 
tion,  434 ;  regulations,  ib. ;  certificate  of 
registration,  %b.  \^  shares  in  a  persooal 
estate,  ib. ;  no  notice  of  trust  to  be  entered 
on  register,  ib. ;  certificate  of  shares  is 
evidence  of  title,  435 ;  management,  ib. ; 
cannot  hold  more  than  two  acres  of  land 
without  sanction  of  Board  of  Trade,  A. ; 
shareholders  must  be  seven  at  least,  A. ; 
may  contract  through  approved  officer,  Q>.\ 
may  employ  an  attorney  abroad,  ib. ;  ac- 
ceptance of  bills,  ib. ;  heritable  securities 
granted  by  corporation,  ib. ;  oonveyanoea 
eranted  by,  ib. ;  authentication  of  writings 
by  authorized  officer,  ib. ;  company  am- 
sistinf  of  more  than  twenty  persons  re- 
quired to  register,  436. 

Corporations,  deeds  granted  to  or  by,  47; 
bonds  granted  by,  209. 

Correi  debendi — what  are  held  to  be,  221 ; 
although  liable  in  soUdum  to  creditor,  they 
are  inter  se  obligants  pro  ratdf  ib. 

Corroboration,  see  Bond  of  Corroboration. 

Courtesy,  nature  of,  674 ;  does  not  arise  if 
child  of  marriage  be  not  wife's  heir,  ib. ; 
wife's  infeftment  the  measure  of^  A.; 
lands  acquired  by  purchase  not  sulgect  to^ 
ib. ;  vests  without  service,  ib. ;  is  strictly 
personal,  ib. 

Creditor,  heritable — ^ma^  sell,  notwithstand- 
ing a  process  of  ranking  and  sale,  775— 
see  HanJdng  and  JSaie;  he  may  require 
subjects  to  be  excluded  from  sequestration 
nnder  ranking  and  sale,  A. — see  Seques' 
tration. 

Criminal  proceedings,  nnstaraped  deeds  ad- 
missible as  evidence  in,  93. 

Crown  charters — to  be  written  in  English 
in  place  of  Latin,  as  formerly,  533«  See 
CharterSf  Oroum. 

Crown  property — ^is  allodial,  516;  consists 
chiefly  of  reserved  rights,  ib. ;  the  Crown 
requires  no  infeftment,  808  ;  lands  falliag 
to  Crown  are  eo  ipso  consolidated,  ib. 

Crusades,  influence  of,  on  feudal  system,  513. 

Curators — their  office  extends  only  od  ae- 
gotia,  30;  father  is  legal  curator  irbak 
alive,  and  may  name  curators  to  bis  chil- 
dren, 31 ;  falling  his  appdntment,  the 
minor  may  choose  curators,  or  act  without 
them,  «&.,  see  Minor. 

Curator  bonis — appointed  to  minors  along 
with  factor  loco  tutoris  to  pupils,  31 ;  eom- 
petent  to  the  Court  to  grant  special  powers 
of  sale  to  a  curator  boms  on  cause  shows, 
33  ;  rights  and  duties  regulated  by  Pupils' 
Protection  Act,  46;  cannot  derive  profit 
over  and  above  commission  by  employing 
the  law  firm  of  which  he  is  a  partner,  64. 
'  may  enter  into  submissions,  396. 


Dates  in  instruments  of  sasine,  570. 
Days  of  Grace,  number  in  different  coun- 
tries, 364. 
Dead's  part,  443. 
Deaf  and  dumb  persons  not  incapable  of  con- 
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tracting,  41 ;  are  admitted  aa  witneasea, 
ib. 

Deathbed— conaent  of  heir-at-law  to  deed 
does  not  preclude  reduction,  71 ;  law 
of,  693 ;  ita  origin,  696 ;  appliea  to  per- 
soDB  under  sentence  of  death,  ib. ;  effect 
of  doctrine  on  holograph  deeds,  ib. ;  what 
deeda  may  be  reduced,  ib. ;  reaerved  fa- 
culty to  alter,  t&. ;  onerous  deeda  granted 
on  deathbed,  ib. ;  liege  jtonstie  deed  ex- 
cludes challenge  of  heir,  ib. ;  right  of 
challenge  reyiyen  if  Uege  poueiie  deed  re- 
yoked,  697  ;  reyocation  on  deathbed  com- 
Sitent,  ib. ;  muat  reyocation  be  probatiye  ? 
. ;  what  declaration  of  subaiatence  of 
prior  deed  doea  not  cutoff  heir'a  challenge, 
698 ;  modes  of  debarring  heir  from  chal- 
lenge, ib. 

Dehtcir  may  be  arrested  in  prison  by  othera 
than  incarcerating  creditor,  300 ;  how  dia- 
charged  from  priaon,  ib, ;  he  is  released 
on  payment  or  consignation  of  debt,  ib. ; 
creditor  bound  to  aliment^  301.  See  Per- 
eonal  DUigence  Act. 

Decree-arbitral,  see  Submieeion, 

Decree  conform,  see  Homing, 

Deduction  of  titles — in  what  inatmmenta 
necessary,  656 ;  where  granter  of  precept 
of  sasine  dead,  ib- ;  or  procuratory  of  re- 
signation ad  remanentiam,  622. 

Deeds — ^preliminary  conditions  to  yalidity  of, 
29 ;  who  may  g^ant,  ib. 

— —  by  pupHa  are  subscribed  by  tutors 
alone,  31. 

— —  by  minoTB — minors  aubacribe  with 
curators  as  consenters,  31 ;  limits  within 
which  estates  of  pupils  and  minors  may  be 
affected,  31,  83 ;  deeds  by  minors  null, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  in  rem  vereum^  33, 
34 ;  minor  without  curators'  consent  may 
make  a  testament,  but  eyen  with  their 
consent  cannot  settle  heritage,  ib, ;  deeds 
by  minors  may  be  homologated  after  they 
attain  majority,  185. 

by  marrieid  women,  35 ;   a  married 


woman  cannot  grant  a  personal  obliga- 
tion, 35 ;  her  husband's  consent  will  not 
yalidate  it,  i6. ;  husband's  consent  is  ne- 
ceaaary  in  deeda  which  she  may  execute, 
35,  37  ;  her  deeds,  without  consent,  yalid 
where /iM  marili  and  right  of  administra- 
tion excluded,  ib, ;  obligations  of  married 
women  may  be  homologated  after  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  36 ;  caaea  in  which  auch 
obligations  found  effectual,  36,  38.  See 
Married  Women^  Marriage, 

consenters  to — must  haye  their  sub- 


acriptiona  attested  bjr  the  same  solemnities 
aa  the  principal  parties,  135. 

—  effect  may  be  giyen  to  deeds  ^pwited 
by  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  41 ;  idiots  and 
insane  persona  cannot  contract,  42 ;  re- 
medy proyided  by  law  by  appointment  of 
guanliana,  ib. ;  deeds  granted  by  imbecile 
or  facile  persons,  ib. ;  by  persons  intoxi- 
cated,  44 ;  by  interdicted  persons  do  not 
require  consent  of  interdictors,  44 ;  to  or 
by  corporations,  48. 

—  objections  to  deeds  arising  from  nature 
and  subject-matter  of  contract,  see  ObU- 


goHone;  a  truatee  cannot  purchase  truat- 
eatate,  55. 

Deeda  executed  on  Sabbath,  64. 

— —  objections  to  deeds  founded  upon  want 
of  proper  consent  in  consequence  of  error, 
fraud,  force,  or  fear,  66;  BeeErrar,  Fraud, 
Force  or  Fear. 

statutory  solemnitieB  of,  72  ;  their  de- 
sign, 75 ;  early  history  of  mode  of  authen- 
tication, ib. ;  history  of  the  yarious  sUtu- 
tory  requirements,  77,  s<  eeq> ;  who  may 
wriieadeedf  81 ;  name  and  designations 
of  writer  and  witnesses  must  be  inserted, 
ib. ;  omission  to  insert  writer's  name  and 
designation  is  &tal,  82 ;  mode  of  describing 
writer  held  sufficient,  t^. ;  name  and  de- 
signation of  writer  may  be  inserted  by 
another,  83 ;  party  who  inserts  names  of 
writer  and  witnesses,  where  other  than 
writer,  need  not  be  designed,  ib. ;  what  is 
sufficient  desienation  of  writer,  84 ;  deeds 

Sartly  printed  and  partly  written,  t6.; 
eeds  partly  printed  and  engrayed  autho- 
rized by  Statute,  85 ;  parte  which  must 
be  written,  ib. 

vpon  what  may  deede  be  written  f  84  ; 

see  i^amp  Acta ;  effect  of  part  of  deed 
being  on  unstamped  paper,  88 ;  when  con- 
tinuation-stamp to  oe  used,  ib, ;  legal 
effecte  of  after-stamping,  95. 

external  form  ofdeeda^  98 ;  stamp  to 

be  written  oyer  as  near  as  may  be,  under 
penalty,  99 ;  former  practice  of  writing 
deeds  in  form  of  rolls,  t^.;  enactments 
regfurdin^  form  of  deeds,  ib. ;  requisites  of 
deeds  wntten  bookwise,  ib, ;  provisions  of 
Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  89,  100 ;  pages  for- 
merly required  to  be  numbered,^  101 ;  a 
deed  on  one  sheet  need  only  be  signed  on 
last  page,  and  number  of  pa{[es  need  not 
be  inserted,  ib. ;  requisites  m  regard  to 
.  102. 
avbecription  of  the  party^  104 ;  mode 


sasines. 


in  which  parties  subscribe,  t6. ;  the  Soye- 
reign  superscribes,  i6. ;  statutory  proyisions 
regarding  subscription,  105 ;  hand  of  party 
must  not  be  led,  w. ;  nor  his  subscription 
traced  on  the  deed  before  signature,  106 ; 
subscription  must  be  complete,  ib, ;  eyery 
page  should  be  signed,  ib. ;  signature  on 
first  page  alone  not  sufficient,  tb. ;  parties 
should  subscribe  themselves  although  they 
can  onl^  write  imperfectly,  107  ;  subscrip- 
tion by  initials,  wnere  valid,  t^. ;  by  marks, 
invalid,  i6.,  see  BiUe;  questions  which 
formerly  existed  as  to  subscription  by  blind 
persons,  107  ;  proper  mode  of  subscription 
by  blind  persons,  108 ;  subscription  by 
notaries,  see  Notarial  Subscription;  of 
witnesses,  see  Witneeeee^  inHrumentary^ 
and  Tuting-danee;  omission  of  observance 
of  statutory  solemnities  invalidates  a  deed, 
125  ]  deed  is  probative  only  when  solem- 
nities observed,  126 ;  but  defective  deeda 
may  be  homologated,  182 ;  vitiations  in 
deeds,  see  Vitiatioiu 

blanks  in—see  Wrtte^  biank. 

—  self-imposed  forms  not  attended  to  will 
render  deed  ineffectual,  134. 

Deeds  privileged — holograph,  135,  see  Soto- 
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graph;  deeds  by  mftiiT  persons,  are  sacli 
privileged?  139 ;  deeds  of  lesser  moment, 
where  subject-matter  does  not  exceed 
£100  Scots,  do  not  require  witnesses,  ib. ; 
abend  without  witnesses,  though  for  more 
than  £100  Scots,  will  be  sastained, 
if  demand  restricted  to  that  amount, 
140 ;  bond  ad  factum  prcutandttm  indivi- 
sible, and  so  cannot  be  restricted,  ib. ;  but 
claim  of  damages  for  non-performance  may 
be  restricted  so  as  to  validate  writing  to 
extent  of  £100  Soots,  ib. ;  testamentary 
writings,  see  Tettatnent;  receipts  to  ten- 
ants exempted  from  the  statutory  solem- 
nities, 141 ;  writings  in  re  mercataria 
need  not  be  executed  with  legal  formality, 
t&. ;  and  prove  their  own  dates,  142  ;  ex- 
amples of  effect  gpven  to  improbative  writ- 
ings in  re  mereaioria,,  ifr. ;  provisions  of 
Mercantile  Amendment  Act  as  to  guaran- 
tees, 143 ;  fitted  and  discharged  accounts 
Srivileged,  if  tn  re  mereaioria,  ib. ;  foreign 
eeds  are  privileged  ex  comitaU^  ib. ;  see 
J^areign  Deede. 

Deeds  privileged — general  structure  of,  148 ; 
testing-clanse  alone  common  to  all  deeds, 
ib.\  clauses  common  to  most,  ib.\  (1.)  name 
and  designation  of  (planter  must  be  accur- 
ately set  forth,  ib, ;  need  not  be  at  com- 
mencement, ib. ;  must  be  such  as  to  distin- 
guish him  from  all  others,  149 ;  the  proper 
designation  is  a  statement  of  present  occu- 
pation and  residence,  id.;  character  in 
which  granter  acts  should  be  set  forth,  150; 
names  and  designationsof  consenters  should 
be  set  forth,  ib. ;  judicial  authority  not  re- 
quired for  change  of  name,  ib. ;  (2.)  cause 
of  granting  should  be  accurately  set  forth, 
151 ;  this  IS  necessary  in  indentures  and 
deeds  of  sale,  ib. ;  nature  of  considerations 
onerous,  rational,  or  gratuitous,  ib,\  where 
no  consideration  expressed,  presumed  to 
be  gratuitous,  ib. ;  bare  statement  of  con- 
sideration will  not  be  received  as  evidence 
in  suspicious  cases,  ib. ;  (3.)  the  act  of 
ffranter  must  be  clearly  expressed,  and  free 
from  ambiguity,  152 ;  name  of  grantee 
inter  eseentialia^  153  ;  (4.)  clause  of  war- 
randice, see  Warrandice;  (5.)  clause  of 
registration,  see  Reqietration ;  (6.)  test- 
ing-clause, see  TuUng-CloMee. 

register  of,  see  Regittration, 

/)e2e<;<ti«  ^er«on/B—* rights  enjoyed  in. virtue 
of,  are  mtransmissible,  260. 

Deletion,  see  Vitiation. 

Deliverr  of  deeds— delivery  is  required  to 
complete  a  deed,  176,  563 ;  what  is  suffi- 
cient delivery  ?  176 ;  if  deed  is  in  the  hands 
of  third  parties  when  delivered,  177;  dis- 
tinction between  onerous  and  gratuitous 
deeds,  as  to  deUveiy,  178;  what  if  depo- 
sitaiy  acts  for  granter  and  grantee  ?  to. ; 
judicial  ratification  by  wife  does  not  im- 
port delivery,  ib. ;  the  essence  of  a  deed 
often  determines  fact  of  delivery,  ib. ;  when 
delivery  is  unnecessary — (1.)  in  deeds 
where  it  has  been  disnensed  with,  179; 
(2.)  in  bonds  of  provision  by  father  to 
child,  ib. ;  (3.)  post-nuptial  settlements, 
tfr. ;  (4.)  deeds  in  which  granter  has  an 


interest,  180 ;  also  in  deeds  which  gmter 
was  under  antecedent  obligation  to  grant, 
ib. ;  where  deed  is  a  bipartite  contract, 
ib. ;  decrees-arbitral  require  deliveiy,  A. ; 
mortie  cauea  deeds  not  irreTocaue,  al- 
though delivered,  181. 

Delivery  of  deeds  —  equivalents  t«,  180; 
where  ^^ranter  acts  on  deed,  A. ;  recording 
is  equivalent,  ib. ;  also  registratioa  oi 
sasine  on  undelivered  deed,  ib. ;  intimation 
of  an  assignation  is  equivalent,  181. 

Denunciation  for  debt,  when  competent,  296; 
manner  of,  ib, ;  its  efiects  prior  to  1746, 
ib. ;  see  Peratnud  DUigenee  Act,  Bxeeu- 
iiou  of  Charge. 

Description  of  subjects,  see  JPe^t^CharUr ; 
by  leading  name,  543 ;  by  reference,  ib ; 
hjr  boundaries,  ib. ;  by  measurement,  544. 

Designation,  see  Deeds,  general  ttrutture 
of 

Destination  to  ''  heirs  "  and/*  heirs  in  gener- 
al," 539,  699 ;  to  "heirs  whatsoever,"  «&.; 
to  "  heirs-of-line,  t&. ;  to  "  heir-male  of 
line,"  675,  699;  to  "heir-female."  ib.\ 
words  of  which  meaning  fixed,  are  inter- 
preted literally  in  destinations,  700; 
"  heira-male  "  sometimes  construed  ac- 
cording to  intention,  ib.\  "their  heirs- 
male,'^701 ;  "  and  "  equivalent  to  "  whom 
failing,"  ib. 

^—^  in  feudal  rights,  clause  of^  see  Feu- 
charter;  purchaser  entitled  to  dictate 
series  of  heirs,  616 ;  destinations  are  con- 
trolled by  dispositive  clause,  540,  702 ; 
destination  to  assignees,  540;  construc- 
tion of  destinations  of  fee  and  liferent  to 
strangers,  681. 

in  marriage-contracts,  675 ;  to  "  beiis 

and  bairns,"  687  ;  to  bairns  of  the  mar- 
riage, i&.  ;  see  Fee  and  Liferent. 

Devolution  of  submission  need  not  be  exe- 
cuted with  solemnities,  402 ;  its  style,  416. 

IHeg  ineertue  pro  conditione  hdbetwr.  458. 
497. 

Diligence— preference  in  moveable  obliga- 
tions by  priority  of  diligence,  285 ;  dili- 
gence, meaning  of  word,  t&. ;  divided  into 
real  and  personal,  ib. ;  must  proceed  on 
judicial  authority,  286;  diligence  upon 
deeds  with  consent  to  registration,  t6.; 
upon  Exchequer  bonds,  ib. ;  in  what  books 
registration  for  execution  is  competent, 
ib, ;  may  proceed  at  a  foreigner's  instance 
without  a  mandatory,  291 ;  when  decree 
transferred,  assignee  may  obtain  vrarrant 
for  diligence  at  his  own  instance,  t5. ;  see 
Homing,  Execution  for  Debt,  Execution, 
of  Charge,  Poindina,  Arrestment. 

^—  modes  of  equalizing  competing — ^by 
making  debtor  notour  bankrupt,  310 ;  bv 
sequestrating  debtor,  ib, ;  competition  witK 
the  Crown,  811 ;  provision  or  Exchequer 
Act,  ib. ;  for  attaching  right  of  legatee, 
711. 

aflfecting  heritable  property,  see  IM- 

bition,  Adjudication,  liinding  the  Ground, 

Direction  to  record — clause  of,  563  ;  form  of 
warrant  of  rep;istration,  where  to  be  acted 
upon,  595 ;  if  no  reference  in  warrant, 
whole  deed  to  be  recorded,  ^. ;  notarial 
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instrument  on  deed  containing,  597 ;  ef- 
fect of  this  clause  for  insaring  insertion  of 
conditions,  604. 

Discharge — modes  of  extinction  of  obliga- 
tions, 268 ;  performance,  ib. ;  acceptilation, 
«6. ;  compensation,  ib, ;  novation  and  de- 
legation, 269 ;  confusion,  i&. ;  implied  dis- 
charge, ib, ;  when  is  payment  presumed  ? 
ib, ;  extinction  by  written  instruments,  ib. ; 
same  solemnities  necessary  in  the  dis- 
charge as  in  constitution  of  obligations, 
270  ;  effect  of  discharge  by  wrong  creditor, 
271. 

its  clauses — the  narrative,  270;  may 

be  endorsed  on  document  of  debt,  ib, ;  if 
bond  have  been  recorded,  a  separate  dis- 
charge is  necessary,  271 ;  title  of  granter, 
ib. ;  cause  of  granting  ,  272 ;  acknowledg- 
ment of  payment  of  interest,  273  ;  nay- 
ment  by  a  third  partv  must  be  set  forth  to 
elide  presumption  of  payment  by  debtor, 
ib. ;  narrative  must  be  true,  ib. ;  considera- 
tion must  be  implemented,  274  ;  essential 
error  is  a  ground  for  reducing,  275 ;  dis- 
charging clause,  its  form,  i&. ;  meaning 
of  terms  employed  in  this  clause,  276; 
effect  of  general  and  special  clauses  of  dis- 
charge, w. ;  a  general  discharging  clause 
after  a  special  one  discharges  all  debts 
ejutdem  speeieif  277  ;  a  general  discharge 
will  not  discharge  a  debt  already  assigned, 
ib. ;  general  discharge  will  not  be  re- 
stricted when  restriction  inconsistent  with 
design  of  ^nting  it,  278 ;  discharge  of  a 
company  implies  discharge  of  individual 
partners,  when  its  object  would  be  de- 
feated otherwise,  t6. ;  where  the  debtor  is 
liable  in  more  than  one  character,  ib. ; 
warrandice  is  absolute  unless  discharge  be 
gratuitous,  ib, ;  clause  of  delivery  of  writs, 
its  object,  279 ;  clause  of  registration,  ib. ; 
see  Heritable  securities. 

Disclamation,  penalty  of,  626;  now  abo- 
lished, ib. 

Discussion — order  of  discussion  of  heirs,  1 99 ; 
a  creditor  may  proceed  either  against  the 
heir  or  against  tne  executors  of  debtor,  ib, ; 
definition  and^origin  of  discussion,  ib.\  re- 
moter heirs  are  released  if  the  debtor 
accept  obligation  of  proper  debtor,  without 
making  demand  on  the  others,  t&. ;  ben&- 
fidum  ordiniSf  or  benefit  of  discussion- 
its  meaning,  213 ;  not  now  available  to 
cautioners,  nnless  stipulated  for,  214 ; 
3£ode  of  discussion—it  the  ground  of  debt 
be  not  liquid,  creditor  must  constitute  his 
debt,  and  charge  principal  debtor,  214; 
execution  of  charge  when  recorded  has 
now  the  same  effect  as  denunciation  for- 
merly had,  ib, ;  estate  as  well  as  person 
of  debtor  must  be  discussed,  ib. ;  his 
bankruptcy  is  sufficient  discussion,  ib. ; 
debtor^s  aosenoe  from  this  country  renders 
his  discussion  unnecessary,  ib. ;  heir  of 
deceased  debtor  must  be  discusised,  ib. ; 
one  who  ^arantees  not  entitled  to  insist 
in  discussion  of  debtor,  t&. 

Disentail,  who  are  empowered  to,  767  ;  form 
of  instrument,  768 ;  when  petitioner  for 
disentail  dies,  next  heir  cannot  be  sisted 


in  his  place,  ib, ;  requisites  of  registration 
of  instrument,  ib. ;  its^efiect  when  record- 
ed, ib. ;  procedme  under  petition  for  dis- 
entail, ib. ;  consents  obtained  are  irrevo- 
cable, ib. ;  authority  of  Court  may  be  in- 
terponed  after  execution  of  disentail,  ib. ; 
statutory  provisions  for  protection  of  cre- 
ditors of  the  estate,  769;  when  estate 
settled  by  marriage-contract,  ib.;  heirs 
born  after  date  of  new  entails  may  disen- 
tail without  consent,  772  ;  consent  neces- 
sary to  enable  other  heirs  to  disentail,  ib. ; 
limits  of  new  entails,  s5. ;  money  in  trust 
under  direction  to  entail  may  be  disen- 
tailed, 769. 

Disponee's  title,  how  completed,  see  Oom- 
pUtum  of  Title. 

Disposition  of  moveables,  see  Moveable  real 
rights. 

—  general — ^its  form  and  effect,  727 ;  it  is 
made  complete  as  to  heritage  by  abjudica- 
tion in  implement,  ib. ;  how  Title  com- 
pleted under  Titles  to  Land  Act,  ib. ;  it 
is  equivalent  to  a  general  serrice,  728 ;  it 
is  also  a  Title  to  the  moveable  estate,  ib. ; 
confirmation  is  necessary  to  recover  funds 
from  third  parties,  ib, 

and  deed  of  entail,  see  Bntail. 

a  met  definition,  614 ;  is  a  public  right, 

ib. ;  obligation  to  infeft  now  implied  by 
Statute,  623 ;  in  what  case  still  necessary 
to  insert  do.,  624 ;  disadvantages  of,  637  ; 
its  use  and  clauses,  622 ;  object  of  procu- 
ratory  of  resignation,  ib. ;  superior's  act 
necessary  to  complete,  625;  when  not 
perfected  by  confirmation  is  carried  by 
general  service,  798. 

-— —  by  vassal  to  superior,  its  clauses,  616 ; 
dispositive  clause,  ib. ;  destination  should 
be  same  as  in  titles  of  superiority,  ib. ; 
effect  of,  on  entailed  lands,  617 ;  short 
clause  of  resignation  implies  in  favorem 
only  where  not  otherwise  expressed,  618; 
who  may  receive  resignations,  619,  see 
designation  ad  remanentiam  \  may  be 
reconied  in  Register  of  Sasines,  621 ;  com- 
mission to  receive  resignations,  595 ;  see 
designation  ad  rem. 

de  mej  614 ;  before  introduction 

of  registration,  635 ;  its  effect,  ib. ;  differ- 
ence in  effect  between  disposition  a  me 
and  disposition  de  me,  636 ;  its  form,  ib. ; 
see  Feu-Charter;  essentials  in,  to  create 
base  fee,  ib. ;  its  disadvantages,  637. 

a  me  vel  de   me — ^its  origin,    638 ; 

originally  two  deeds,  ib. ;  ultimately  com- 
bined in  one,  ib. ;  clauses  of,  639 ;  1.  In- 
ductive  Clause — ^price  must  be  fully  set 
forth,  689 ;  no  separate  receipt,  ib.;  2. 
Dispositioe  clause — operative  words  of, 
ib. ;  rules  for  framing  description*  ib. ; 
description  by  reference,  640;  requisites 
of,  ib. ;  examples  contained  in  schedule, 
ib, ;  effect  of  dispositive  clause,  641 ;  re- 
ference to  burdens,  ib.  |  8.  Term  of  eifUry, 
S).  ]  4.  OhUgcUion  to  %nfeft— old  form  of, 
ib. ;  new  form,  642 ;  where  holding  not 
expressed,  formerly  held  to  be  a  me  only, 
642  ;  now  a  me  vet  de  me^  ib. ;  this  clause 
now  implied,  643;  5.  FroettriUory  of  rs" 
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tigmUitm  ta  ■hort  form  importew/Morwn 
only,  ib. ;  6.  A$$igni(Uiim  o/  writs — form 
of,  ib. ;  IS  this  clanse  implied  ?  tb. ;  effect 
of^  «&. ;  is  obligation  to  ruisTeof  sngmen- 
tattoos  transmitted  bj  ?  644 ;  writs  are 
delivered,  ib,;  inTentories  of,  ib.;  7. 
Amffnation  ef  renU — meaning  of  terms 
used,  645 ;  new  form  of,  ib. ;  its  efiect  as 
to  right  to  rents,  ib. ;  legal  terms  of  paj- 
ment,  ib, ;  8.  Obligation  to  rdieve  of 
pMie  frurvfejis— .what  effect  new  clause 
Das,  646 ;  Clam§6  of  warramdioe> — ^what 
abbreTiated  fonn  of  clanse  implies,  ib. ; 
any  subjects  not  warranted  must  be  ex- 
cepted, ib,;  current  tacks  should  be  ex- 
cepted, ib, ;  and  feu-rights ;  10.  CZoiise  of 
regiaration^  647  ;  Prteept  oftatine  is  in- 
definite, ib. ;  now  unnecessary,  ib. ;  Claute 
of  diredionf  ib. ;  completion  of  disponee's 
title— sasine  also  indefinite,  648 ;  and  is 
ascribed  to  holding  most  beneficial  to  him, 
ib. ;  public  right  completed  by  resigna- 
tion  and  sssine,  ib. ;  sasine  ma^  be  con- 
firmed at  any  time,  ib. ;  how  title  com- 
pleted when  disponer  base  infelY,  ib. 

Disooeition  of  moveables  by  sn  heir  unenter- 
ed— where  ancestor  infeft,  heir  grants 
mandate  to  complete  his  own  title,  660 ; 
its  form,  ib. ;  doctrine  of  accretion,  ib, ; 
where  ancestor  infeft  on  jpersonal  right, 
661 ;  general  service  to  heir,  and  aseigna* 
tion  by  him  to  open  procuratory,  ib. ;  de- 
duction of  titles  necessary  in  this  esse,  662. 

— ^  by  superior  to  vsssal,  its  form,  662, 
see  iwignation  ad  retmmentiam. 

— —  by  superior  to  stranger.  See  Superio- 
rUy^diipotitionof.^ 

Disposition  and  assignation  —  disponing 
words  unoeceasaiy,  652 ;  transference  of 
warrant  is  essence  of,  t^. ;  and  of  itself 
sufficient  if  purpose  stated,  653  ;  form  of, 
ib. ;  special  assignment  usual  but  unneoes- 
sarr,  ib. ;  danger  of  deUv  io  making  right 
real,  654 ;  party  who  first  makes  right 
real  preferred,  A. ;  real  right  remains  in 
mntee  of  procuratory  until  taken  out  of 
his  person  by  infeftment,  ib. ;  examples 
of  personal  rights  being  defeated,  ib. ; 
title,  how  completed,  655 ;  infefhnent  on 
charter  with  mid-couple,  i&. ;  by  resie- 
nation  or  confirmation  where  author  pub- 
licly infeft,  ib. ;  where  grantor  of  precept 
not  publicly  infeft,  ib. :  powen  of  filter 
need  not  be  narrated  in  sasine,  656 ;  war- 
rant for  infeftment  where  granter  not 
infeft,  658 ;  precept  of  sasine  cannot  be 
assigned  by  granter  of  it,  ib. ;  new  form, 
introduced  by  TUlu  to  Land  Act,  658 ; 
may  be  separate  or  written  on  previous 
deed,  ib. ;  completion  of  title  where  sepa- 
rate— 1.  By  recording  deed  assigned  with 
assignation,  659;  2.  Bv  notarial  instru- 
ment in  form  of  schedule  (R),  ib, ;  3.  By 
notarial  instrument  io  form  of  schedule 
(B),  ib.;  where  assignation  written  on 
conveyance,  t^. ;  what  warrant  of  regis- 
tration necessary,  ib, ;  how  title  com- 
pleted when  assignation  not  in  form 
authorized  by  Titles  Act,  ib. 

Disposition  mortis  oaiisa-*heritage  cannot 


be  conveyed  by  testament,  692 ;  foragn 
testament  also  ineffectual,  693 ;  de  pre- 
senti  words  of  conveyance  neoeasaiy,  ib, ; 
may  be  combined  with  testankent,  A. ;  is 
word  "dispone**  vox  signata,  694;  de- 
scription of  subjects  must  apply  to  heri- 
tage, ib. ;  examples  of  several  descriptioos, 
6& ;  legacies  intended  to  burden  heir 
must  be  constituted,  ib. ;  by  real  bunkn 
or  otherwise,  ib. ;  doctrine  of  approhste 
and  reprobate,  ib. ;  presnmed  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  deathbed  where  date  not  prored, 
696;  see  Deathbed,  JDitetinatHms --- 
granter  may  dispone  to  himsetf  as  insti- 
tute, 702 ;  stranger  may  be  burdened 
with  debts  in  a  testament,  •&.,  see  Trwtt 
disposition  and  settlement ;  does  not  re- 
qure  service  to  transmit,  793 ;  dispodtion 
to  the  heir,  objects  of,  in  providiDg  Cor 
younger  children,  703;  secures  fnm 
universsl  representation,  ib. 
Dispositive  clause—see  Fen-ekarter;  H  is 
the  ruling  clause,  549  ;  has  aknie  trans- 
mitting power,  ib. ;  should  contain  the 
riehts  reserved  by  superior,  ib. 
Division  and  sale  at  the  instance  of  hein- 
portioners»  782  ;  necessary  to  prove  that 
subjects  cannot  be  divided,  ib. ;  case 
showing  form  of  procedure,  ib. 
I}ominium  directwsi  and  dominimm  ntHs, 
520 ;  direetum,  522 ;  Mtils  comprehended 
in  the  superior's  title,  596 ;  direetmn  may 
be  sold,  w. ;  tdiZe,  conveyance  ei,  to  supe- 
rior, 616 ;  directum  cannot  be  split  by 
superior,  667 — see  Superior,  FassoZ,  Fea, 
Donatio  inter  virum  ft  uxorem  ;  aee  Jfaldr- 

riage,  post-nuptial  contract  of. 
Dovecots,  right  to  erect,  527. 
Draft,  Bank — ^requirements  of  the   Stamp 
Act  in  regard  to,  89,  384  ;  formerly  must 
specify  place  of  issue,  ib, ;  penalty  of  post- 
dating or  not  specifying  place,  t&. ;  former 
difference  between  blank  drafts  and  orders 
requiring  stamps,  384  ;  bank-draft  tnns- 
feired  by  delivery  or  indorsation,  ib, ;  when 
presentment    necessary  to    preserve   re- 
course against  drawer  ?  t&. ;  is  it  capable  of 
protest  and  summary  diligence  ?  •&. ;  what 
vigilance  is  incumbent  on  bankers  in  psj- 
ing  drafts  ?  i&. ;  it  forms  no  evidence  of 
payment  to  creditor  unless  indofsed  bv 
nim,  ib. ;  in  £ngla»d,   donation   aior^tf 
causa  cannot  be  constituted   by  bank- 
draft,  ib. ;    donation  so  made,  valid  in 
Scotland,  ib. ;    effect  of  payment  upon 
forged  cheque,  ib, ;  provisions  with  ttgsrd. 
to  crossed  cheques,  386. 
Drunk  persons,  see  Intoxicated. 
Duplicates  of  Deeds,  chargeable  with  re- 
duced rates  of  stamp-duty,  91. 
Duties— maills  and  duties,  meaning  of  term, 
645. 

EcoLisiASTiCAL  JuuSDiGTiOH — former  na- 
ture and  extent  of,  281 ;  extended  to  dril 
offisnces,  282;   such  jurisdiction  is  now 
abolished,  283. 
Edictal  arrestment,  see  Arrestment, 
•— —  chai^ge  where    debtor  abroad,  290 
must  proceed  on  special  wanant,  291. 
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BdocatioD  of  ihe  conTeyancer — his  daiies 
and  qnalificatioos,  1-12 ;  method  of  teach- 
ing coDTeyancing  analytical,  23 ;  writers 
on  conyeyaDciDg,  ib.    See  Introduction. 

£ntail — instmctioDs  to  entail  contained  in 
tniBt-disposition,  see  Tntst^ispoMan. 

founded  npon  Statute,  728. 

toUh  gimpU  degtifuUian,  729. 

with  prohUntumSi  729 ;  gpod  against 

p;ratuitouB  deeds,  tb,;  substitutes  under 
It  formerly  eujoyed  the  character  of  credi- 
tors, 7d0 ;  heirs  could  burden  with  debt. 
ib, ;  or  sell  for  onerous  cause,  ib. ;  Entail 
Amendment  Act  now  subjects  such 
estata  to  debts  and  deeds  of  heir,  i&. 

strict  entaUf  its  definition,  731 ;  object 

of  Act  11  &  12  Vict.  ib. 

Old  EniaH — ^first  statute  with  regard 

to,  731  ;  its  provisions,  ib. ;  who  may 
make  an  entail  733 ;  proprietor  with  per- 
sonal right  may  entail,  %b. ;  how  it  may . 
be  made,  ib. ;  its  requisites,  ib. ;  registra- 
tion of  entail  necessary,  ib. ;  fetters  to  be 
engrossed  in  every  transmission,  and 
sasine  under,  ib. ;  not  sufficient  to  refer 
to  another  deed  for  fetters,  734 ;  even 
though  registered,  ib. ;  maker  has  power 
to  alter  arbitrary  conditions  in  entails,  ib. ; 
essential  conditions,  735;  prohibition 
against  altering  order  of  succession,  ib. ; 
against  selling,  ib. ;  and  against  contract- 
ing  debt,  ib. ;  irritant  and  resolutive 
eUnuetf  735  ;  other  clauses  not  necessary, 
702  ;  assignation  of  writs,  ib. ;  obligation 
to  relieve  of  debts,  ib. ;  no  voces  signaUB 
requisite,  ib, ;  solemnities^  ib. ;  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses  must  be  inserted  in  the 
titles,  736 ;  and  in  all  subsequent  con- 
veyances, ib. ;  registration  necessary,  ib, ; 
who  can  apply  to  have  entail  recorded, 
ib. ;  it  must  be  recorded  entire,  ib. ;  how 
effiscted,  ib. ;  estate  liable  for  entailer's 
debts,  737  ;  can  entailer  burden  with  debt 
after  registration  ?  ib. ;  condition  as  to 
payment  of  entailer's  debts,  Q>.\  entailer's 
debts  may  be  charged  on  fee  of  estate,  ih. ; 
heir  of  entail  may  keep  up  debts  in  his 
own  name,  ib. ;  heir  of  entail  is  fiar  so  far 
as  not  fettered,  ib. ;  represents  his  pre- 
decessors in  every  act  not  inferring  an 
irritancy,  ib, ;  may  cut  erowio^  wood, 
bat  not  near  the  mansion-house,  ib. ;  not 
bound  to  keep  up  mansion-house,  ib, ;  may 
contract  debts  not  affecting  lands  beyond 
his  life  interest,  ib. ;  may  grant  leases  of 
ordinary  duration,  739 ;  long  lease  reck- 
oned an  alienation,  ib. ;  grassum  reducible, 
ib. 

—  new  entaHs — date,  how  determined, 
771 ;  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses  un- 
neoessaipr  where  entail  contains  clause 
authorizing  registration  in  register  of 
entails,  ib. ;  power  to  nominate  heirs  may 
be  reserved,  ib. ;  effect  of  new  entail,  ib. ; 
who  entitled  to  disentail,  772 ;  conditions, 
etc.,  may  be  referred  to,  ib. ;  reference  to 
clause  of  registration  necessary,  ib. ;  heir 
born  after  date  of,  may  after  majority 
acquire  in  fee  simple,  ib. ;  clause  of  regis- 
tration now  equivalent  to  prohibitions  duly 


fenced,  1^. ;  destination  may  be  referred 
to,  ib. 

Entails  {continued) — strict  interpretation  of 
— entails  are  construed  strictly,  753  ;  no 
voces  signatxB  required  to  constitute,  ib. ; 
requisites  of  stnct  entail,  ib. ;  entails  de- 
fective in  one  particular  defective  in  all, 
ib. ;  prohibitions  against  altering  order  of 
succession,  requisites  of  this  clause,  753 ; 
against  selling,  word  sell  not  essential, 
754  ;  against  contracting  debt,  755. 

^—  irritant  clause — must  declare  contra- 
ventions absolutely  null,  755;  examples 
of  defective  clause,  756 ;  want  of^  irrepar- 
able, ib. ;  is  limited  to  what  is  expressed, 
ib. 

^^»  resolutive  clause — effect  and  force  of, 
757  ;  subject  to  same  strict  rules  as  other 
parts  of  deed,  ib. 

^—  defective  before  Amendment  Act-~ 
effect  limited  to  defective  clause,  758 ;  now 
when  defective  in  one  of  three  leading 
prohibitions  it  is  defective  in  all,  ib.  \ 
rules  of  strict  interpretation  applied  to 
general  structure  of  deed,  t&. ;  examples 
of  do.,  759 ;  defective  recapitulation, 
760 ;  purpose  to  enumerate  must  be  clear, 
ib. ;  fetters  not  extended  by  implication 
to  members  not  embraced  in  them,  ib. ; 
cases  deciding  whether  institute  included 
in  entail,  761. 

—  Statutory  solemnities,  1.  Insertion  of 
fetterSf  in  transmissions,  761 ;  effect  of 
omission,  ib. ;  insertion  once,  sufficient, 
ib. ;  retours  of  general  services  need  not 
contain  fetters,  762 ;  but  insertion  in 
special  service  neceraary,  762 ;  general 
reference  infers  contravention,  ib. ;  clerical 
errors  in  investitures  do  not  affect  entail, 
ib.]  possession  on  title  for  forty  yean 
omittmg  prohibitions  against  selling, 
destroys  entail,  ib. ;  fetters  must  be  stated 
as  in  entail,  ih. ;  fetters  may  now  be  re- 
ferred to,  ib.;  2.  Seffirtration  of  entail 
necessary  to  exclude  creditors,  763 ;  heir 
possessing  on  personal  title,  possesses 
under  conditions,  ib, ;  requisites  of  record- 
ing,  764 ;  complete  transcription,  ib. ; 
date  is  date  of  warrant  authorizing,  ib. ; 
effect  of  defective  solemnities,  «6. ;  sub- 
stitutes have  no  claim  on  heir  to  reinvest 
price,  ib. 

—  power  of  heir  to  lease,  in  terms  of 
Montgomery  Act,  739 ;  and  of  Boaeberry 
Aetf  740 ;  provisions  for  ^p-anting  building 
leases,  ib, ;  powers  of  feumg  and  granting 
long  leases  by  Entail  Amendment  Acts,  ib. 

— ^  power  of  granting  provisions  to  wife 
and  younger  children,  740 ;  terce  may  be 
excluded  by  provisions  allowed  to  be  grant  • 
ed,  ib.'j  provisions  how  chaigeable  and  how 
ascertained,  741 ;  chargeable  against  fee 
unless  stated  to  be  paia  out  of  rents,  f6. ; 
value  of  lands  at  date  of  annuity  is  rule 
for  infeftiog  widow,  ib, ;  where  amount 
fixed  by  reference,  ib, ;  Court  will  restrict 
an  excessive  provision,  ib.  743 ;  ^  this 
power  may  be  vested  in  two  heirs  simul- 
taneously. 741 ;  provisions  giving  imme- 
diate right  of  credit,  742 ;  meaning  of 
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term  younger  children,  742;  provisions  are 
not  evacuated  by  subsequent  contraTen- 
tion  of  granter,  to. 
Entail  (oontinuea) — Aberdeen  Adt  confined 
to  old  entails,  742 ;  applies  to  institute  as 
well  as  heir,  ib. ;  provisions  under  it  do 
not  affect  the  fee,  743 ;  their  amount,  i&. ; 
only  two  liferents  may  subsist  at  once, 
ib, ;  game  rents  taken  into  account,  ib. ; 
provisions  to  younger  children,  ib, ;  avail- 
able only  to  those  dive  at  grantor's  death, 
ib. ;  only  one-'set  to  take  effect  at  once,  %b, 

excess  of  provision  does  not  annul  it, 

743  ;  future  heir  may  have  it  restricted  br 
Court,  t6. ;  how  maae  efiectual,  t&. ;  heir 
cannot  be  deprived  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  rents  under  Aberdeen  and  Mont* 
gomery  Acts,  t&. ;  rental  to  be  taken  as 
at  death  of  granter,  ib. ;  this  Act  does 
not  abridee  more  extensive  powers  when 
oontained  in  entail,  744;  value  of  unlet 
shootings  included  in  rents,  ib. ;  and  of 
fishings,  i&. ;  but  mannion-house  excluded, 
lb. ;  forms  of  bonds,  ib. 

provisions  under  Entail  Amendment 

Act  to  younger  children  chargeable  on 
fee,  745  ;  form  of  bonds,  ib. ;  heirs  bound 
to  keep  down  interest,  ib, ;  application  to 
Court  of  Session  necessary  to  grant  bonds, 
ib. ;  tutor  cannot  grant  bonds,  ib» ;  applies 
only  to    provisions  which    continuously 
affect  rents,  tb. ;  provisions  may  be  granted 
out  of  money  directed  to  be  entailed,  746 ; 
heir  paying    bond  may  keep    up    debt 
against  subsequent  heirs,  ib. 
— —  exceptions  from  prohibitions  to  sell — 
1.   Witnout  consent,  heir  may  sell    to 
Crown  for  government    purposes,   746 ; 
and  for  payment  of  entailer's  debts,  ib. ; 
powers  of  sale  under  £^tail  Amendment 
Act,  ib. ;  mode  of  procedure,  ib<. ;  appli- 
cation of  price,  %b,]   powers  to  feu  for 
charitable  purposes,  747 ;  2.  With  con- 
sent— consents  necessary  where  heir  and 
consenters  bom  before  1848,  ib.\  after 
that  date,  ib. 

•' excambion,  statutory  powers  of,  under 

Montgomeiy  Act,  747 ;    extended  to  a 
fourth   of  estate  under  Roseberry   Act, 
748 ;  notice  same  as  required  for  disen- 
tail, ib. ;  provisions  of  Statute,  ib. ;  where 
entail  unrecorded,  ib. ;  destinations  and 
conditions  of  entail  may  be  referred  to,  xb. ; 
recorded   without    warrant,  tb. ;    whole 
estate  may  be  excambed  with  consent, 
ib. ;  debts  affectine  excambed  lands  may 
be  transferred  to  lands  acquired  in  lieu 
thereof,  749,  note. 
— ^  power  to  contract  debt  for  improve- 
ments under  Montgomery  Act,  749  ;  heir 
may  become  creditor  for  three-fourths  of 
sums  expended  in,  ib. ;  what  are  included 
as  improvements,  ib. ;  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed iour  years'  free  rents,  750 ;  mode  of 
constituting,  xb, ;  heir  building  mansion- 
house  may  charge  three-fourths  on  estate, 
ib, ;  decrees  for  improvement  debts  can- 
not be  challenged  on  any  ground  not  ap- 
pearing exfacie^  751 ;  where  ex  fade  for 
improvements  not  authorized,  they  cannot 


be  sustained  where  not  affording  means  of 
discovering  what  are  proper  charges,  ib. ; 
objections  to  decrees,  ib. ;  heir  may  ersnt 
bond  of  annual-rent  for,  ib, ;    bonos  of 
annual-rent  may  be  g^ranted  in  respect  of 
fourth  of  expenditure  not  allowed  to  be 
recovered  under  Montffomery  Act,  ib, ;  or 
may  be  chimed  out  of  a  consigned  fund, 
ib, ;  bond  for  annual-rent  granted  at  sight 
of  Court,  752 ;  bond  by  succeeding  heir 
for  two  thirds  of  amount  on  which  annual 
rent  calculated,  ib. ;  heir  possessing  an 
unrecorded  entail  not  entitled  to  recover, 
ib. 
Entail  {continued) — ejfedt  ofetmtraoentum — 
heir  who  contravenes  open  to  decree  of  for- 
feiture, 765 ;  irritancy  must  be  declared, 
ib. ;  contravention  does  not  ipeo  jure  nul- 
lify, ib, ;  when  not  challenged  it  acquires 
prescriptive  efficacy,  ib. ;   any  heir  may 

Sursue  declarator  of  irritancy,  tb. ;  descen- 
ant  of  contravener  cannot  object  to  his 
ancestor's  act,  ib. ;  procedoni  after  decree 
of  irritancy,  766 ;  mode  of  making  up  title 
by  passing  over  contravener,  ib, ;  acts  of 
ordinary  administration  by  contravener 
remain  effectual,  ib, ;  and  deeds  granted 
by  heir  over  the  security  of  his  Ufe-in> 
terest,  ib, ;  irritancy  may  be  purged,  ib. 

Extinction  of,  by  succession  of  heirs- 

portioners,  767  ;  how  obviated,  ib. ;  by 
succession  of  heirs  whomsoever,  t&. ;  ttndar 
JSfUaU  Amendment  Act,  when  heir  may 
acquire  in  fee-simple  without  consent, 
ib. ;  with  consent  of  three  next  heirs,  ib. 

^—  disentail,  instrument  of,  see  IHeentaU. 

application  of  money  held  in  trust — 

may  oe  applied  in  payment  of  entailer^ 
debts  or  coarges  on  fee,  770 ;  the  fourth 
not  recovered  under  the  Montgomery  Act 
may  be  recovered  under  Amendment  Act, 
ib, ;  provisions  may  be  granted  out  oil 
ib,;  may  be  applied  in  erecti<m  of  a 
mansion  house,  tb. 

entailed  superiorities,  heir  may  relin- 
quish, 770 ;  how  price  to  be  applied,  ib. : 
superiorities  of  entailed  lands  may  be  pur- 
chased, and  price  charged  on  fee  of  estate, 
ib. 

-— «  heir  may  exercise  powers  authoriziMi 
by  Entail  j^endment  Act,  whether  it  be 
recorded  or  not,  770. 

terms  on  which  heirs  of,  are  entered 

with  superior,  814. 

Entails,  Riegister  of— its  purpose,  166. 

Entry  cum  oeneficio  inventarO^  see  Service. 

Entry  with  superior,  completion  of  title  by 
resignation  or  confirmation  divests  last 
vassal,  and  invalidates  his  warrants,  812 ; 
can  vassal  take  infeflment  on  charter  of 
resignation  and  confirmation  confirming 
his  sasine  ?  ib. ;  where  first  entry  invalid, 
another  may  be  taken,  ib. ;  entry  by  con- 
firmation and  precept  of  dare,  ib. ;  pre- 
cepts of  dare  constat  now  operate  confir- 
mation, ib. ;  confirmation  m  this  cat«e 
must  specify  every  deed  confirmed,  ib,\ 
superior  must  be  infefl  before  he  can 
grant  a  valid  entry,  813  ;  where  superiors 
are  heirs-portioners,  ib. ;  eldest  heir-por- 
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tioner  grants  entry,  ib. ;  superior  mnit  be 
infeft  in  the  fee,  ib. ;  life- renter  may  be 
specially  empowered  to  enter  vassals,  ib. ; 
enti^r  good  from  ex  fade  superior,  althongh 
his  title  erroneoas,  tb. ;  terms  upon  which 
entry  is  granted,  ib. ;  superior  cannot  re- 
fuse to  receive  heir  when  he  is  willing  to 
enter,  ib. ;  unless  he  be  not  served  heir, 
ib, ;  terms  on  which  entry  given  to  heirs 
of  entail,  ib. ;  superior  not  bound  to  de- 
liver a  charter    of  resignation  without 
payment  of  a  year's  rent,  815 ;  vassal  may 
possess  on  a  feu-charter  without  infeft- 
ment,  and  assign,  ib. ;  and  assignee  may 
possess  on  personal  title  without  taking  an 
entry  so  long  as  the  precept  is  not  ex- 
hausted, t&. ;  composition,  and  deductions 
therefrom,  ib. ;  vassal  naying  composition 
may  dictate  series  of  heirs,  ib. ;  who  all 
enter  on  payment  of  relief  only,  ib. ;  see 
Compatition;  vassal  may  assign  charter 
before  infeflment,  ib. ;  superior  not  bound 
to  enter  a  corporation,  ib. ;  if  entry  given 
to  an  office-bearer  and  his  successors  in 
office,  superior  cannot  afterwards  demand 
a  year's  rent,  816;   duplicand  may  be 
stipulated  for  every  twenty-five  years,  t&. ; 
original  charter  controls  charters  by  pro- 
gress, where  discrepancies  have  crept  in, 
816  ;^  obligation  to  enter  on  taxed  com- 
position when  on  record  not  lost  by  future 
omission,   ib,\   Act  against  insertion  of 
wrong  boundaries,  817  ;  vassal  most  pro- 
duce  bis  titles,   ib, ;   what  is  sufficient 
production,  ib. ;  clause  of  notHxfamtM,  ib, ; 
its  use  and  effect,  ib. ;  superior  incurs  no 
liability  in  granting  charters  by  progress, 
818 ;  deduction  of  titles  in  charters  and 
writs  of  resignation,  where  necessary,  ib, ; 
superior  may  insist  that  burdens  be  in- 
serted if  not  already  on  record,  ib. ;  lia- 
bility for  cumulo  feu-duties  where    fen 
divided,  819 ;  action  for  part  of  feu-duty 
in  what  form  competent,  ib.\  entry  im- 
plies discbarge  of  former  feu-dnties,  ib. ; 
non-entry  not  purged  unless  sasine  taken, 
ib, ;  see  Car^irmation^  Bengnation. 

Entiy  with  superior  {continued) — mode 
of  forcing  entry  previous  to  1745,  820 ; 
remedy  then  introduced,  ib,  ;  decree 
of  tinsel  of  superiority,  ib. ;  remedy  pro- 
vided by  Lands  Transference  Act,  ib. ; 
compulsory  confirmation  only  available 
where  party  infeft,  821 ;  procedure  where 
superior  is  not  infeft,  ib. ;  where  reddendo 
does  not  exceed  £5,  ib. ;  where  reddendo 
greater  than  £5,  822. 

■ relinquishment   of  mid-svperioritieSj 

822  ;  effect  of  decree  of  forfeiture  or 
relinquishment,  ib. ;  price  of  relinquish- 
ment, how  to  be  applied,  ib,  ;  mode 
of  relinquishing  under  Titles  to  Land 
Act,  823 ;  deed  of  relinquishment  grant- 
ed by  superior,  its  form,  ib. ;  acceptance 
of  do.  endorsed  on  deed,  824 ;  on  pay- 
ment of  fees,  over-superior  bound  to 
grant  writ  of  investiture,  ib. ;  effect  of 
recording  deed,  ib.\  competent  whether 
superior^  titles  be  complete  or  not,  ib. ; 
passive  representation  not  incurred  be- 


yond price,  ib.  ;  superior's  rights  not  ex- 
tended, ib. ;  Act  applies  only  to  superiori- 
ties not  defeasible  by  vassal,  ib. 
Equipollents  to  delivery,  see   Delivery   of 
deeds. 

to  intimation,  see  Assignation. 

Erasure,  see  Vitiation. 
Error  in  deeds — error  in  accidental  qualities 
will  not  reduce  a  contract,  66 ;  must  be  in 
essentialibus  to  have  this  effect,  ib. ;  cases 
illustrative  of  i&.,  67,  275  ;  see  Vitiation. 
Escheat,  casualty  of,  511,  526  ;  liferent  es- 
cheat not  a  genuine  feudal  casualty,  621. 
Eviction,  claim  of  warrandice  does  not  arise 
until,  158  ;  intimation  should  be  nuide  if 
threatened,  556. 
Excambion — warrandice    implied  in,  160  ; 
power  of  heir  of  entail  to  excamb,  747. 
See  Entail  excambion. 
Exchequer  Act, Court  of — ^provisions  of.  inre- 
gard  to  registration  of  bonds,  286  ;  cnaree 
of  six  days  authorized  on  Exchequer  de- 
crees, 289 ;  terms  of  warrant  to  be  inserted 
in  extracts  of  decrees,  291 ;  lawi^l  to  poind 
bank  notes,  money,  bonds,  etc,  306 ;  pro- 
vision as  to  preference  of  diligence,  311 ; 
warrants  of  arrestment  under,  317  ;  pro- 
visions as  to  effect  of  arrestment  unaer, 
321. 
Execution  for  debt,  history  of,  280 ;  former 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  Courts,  281 ; 
authority  of  Church  Courts   revived  by 
Statute  1572,  c.  53,  283  ;  but  cut  off  by 
10  Anne,  cap.  7,  ib.  ;  modifications  pro- 
duced by  introduction  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, ib. ;    mode  of  attaching  person  of 
debtor  on  ground  of  civil  rebellion,  284. 

• object  of,  285 ;  when  no  execution  has 

been  used,  creditors  are  ranked  paripassu^ 
ib.\  widow  formerly  preferred  for  provisions 
in  her  marriage-contract,  ib.  ;  now  she 
cannot  claim  preferably,  ib. ;  preference  is 
by  priority  of  diligence,  ib. ;  see  ZHUgence^ 
Homing^  Execution  of  charge. 
Execution  of  charge — one  witness  is  suffi- 
cient, 292  ;  char^  must  be  given  to  party 
named  in  the  diligence,  ib, ;  individual 
partners  of  a  company  may  be  charged, 
though  not  named,  ib.\  messenger  is  to 
discover  the  partners,  ib. ;  protest  of  a  bill 
may  be  registered  for  execution  against  a 
company,  and  one  partner  resident  in  that 
jurisdiction,  293 ;  it  may  proceed  at  the 
instance  of  a  company,  though  no  partners 
be  designed,  ib.  ;  different  where  it  is  a 
descriptive  firm,  ib. ;  against  minor  null, 
unless  tutors  and  curators  also  chargt^d, 
ib. ;  messenger  must  have  the  wamint  in 
his  possession,  ib. ;  where  charge  is  to  be 
given,  ib. ;  personal  execution  is  to  be 
preferred,  ib. ;  when  not  personal  must  be 
at  dwelling-house,  294 ;  execution  a^inst 
a  merchant  at  his  counting-house  is  inept, 
ib. ;  mode  of  execution  at  dwelling-house, 
ib. ;  evidence  of  execution,  ib. ;  particulars 
of  execution  must  be  described  in  messen- 
ger's execution,  295 ;  when  party  is  de- 
signed by  his  known  st^le,  his  dwelling- 
house  need  not  be  specified,  ib. ;  witness 
must  subscribe,  and  be  designed  in  mes- 
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8eiu|er'8  execntion,  295 ;  it  muat  set  forth 
particulars  of  warrant,  ib. :  where  errone- 
ous, it  may  be  amended  bj  a  corrected 
execution,  if  no  competition,  296  ;  autho- 
rity to  charge  edictallj  must  proceed  on 
special  waiTant,|291 ;  inducia  must  ex- 
pire before  warrant  of  imprisonment  be 
applied  for,  299  ;  partial  payments  after 
date  of  extract,  ii, ;  liability  of  magis- 
trates as  to  prisons,  etc.,  800;  see  X7e- 
nunciatioH,  Uaptionj  Personal  Diligence 
Act.  ^ 

Execution,  registration  for,  see  Reffittration, 

Executor — is  htere$  in  mobUibuSf  200 ;  no- 
mination of  executor  constitutes  complete 
testament,  482  ;  is  heerea  fidueiariua 
where  no  directions  are  given,  ib. ;  right 
to  a  third  of  moyeables  abolishea,  483  ; 
executor  when  universal  legatory  holds 
estate  for  his  own  benefit,  ib. ;  except  in 
so  far  as  Imnlened  with  legacies,  ib. ;  tes- 
tament effectual  though  executor  do  not 
accept,  tb. ;  mode  of  completing  executor's 
title  where  nominated  oy  deceased,  t&.  ; 
where  no  nomination,  485  ;  confirmation, 
where  and  how  expede,  ib.  ;  order  of 
preference  to  office  of  executor,  ib.  ; 
executors-dative,  ib, ;  they  must  find  se- 
curity, 486;  executors,  where  confirmed 
in  Scotland,  may  be  sued  in  Scotland 
though  some  reside  in  England,  487 ; 
office  of  executor  is  personal,  488 ;  no 
executor  liable  ultra  vires  inventariif  ib. ; 
may  sue  for  doubtful  claim  without  con- 
firmation, 489,  see  Ccmfirmaticn, 

Executor-creditor — ^where  no  executor  con- 
firmed, creditor  may  obtain  confirmation 
of  himself,  489 ;  this  confirmation  may  be 
partial,  ib, ;  creditor's  debt  must  first  be 
constituted,  ib, ;  procedure  where  not 
constituted,  ib.  ;  procedure  in  confirma- 
tion, ib. ;  it  is  of  the  character  of  a  dili- 
gence, ib.  ;  confirmation  mta  creditor  of 
common  debtor  is  preferable  to  an  arrest- 
ment previous  to  his  death,  321. 

Executorials — decrees  before  execution  are 
denominated,  285. 

Exemptions  from  stamp-duty,  list  of,  89,  90. 

Extinctions  of  obligations,  see  Discharge, 

Extortion,  see  ^orce  or  Fear, 

Extract  registered  decrees — contain  war- 
rant for  execution,  286 ;  former  methods 
may  still  be  resorted  to,  287  ;  see  Personal 
DUigence  Act. 

Faciutt,  see  ImbeeHe. 

Factor— bond  granted  by  factor,  208 ;  factors 
cannot  bind  their  constituents  without 
power  to  do  so,  ib, ;  factory  should  contain 
consent  to  registration  of  bonds  to  be 
granted  by  factor,  ib. ;  factor  cannot  ac- 
quire for  his  own  benefit  a  right  connected 
with  his  constituent's  estate,  244. 

Factor  loco  tutoris — appointed  by  Court  of 
Session,  45  ;  upon  summary  petition,  31  ; 
but  not  where  minor  can  choose  curators, 
ib, ;  curator  bonis  to  minors  pubereSf  and 
a  (actor  loco  tutoris  to  pupils,  may  be  ap- 
pointed on  same  petition,  ib. ;  appoint- 
ment by  Court  rests  on  consuetudinary 


law,  established  by  Act  of  Sederunt,  46 ; 
cases  in  which  special  powers  granted, 
ib.\  Act  of  Sederunt  practically  superseded 
by  Pupils  Protection  Act,  ib. ;  generally,  a 
female  will  not  be  appointed,  to. ;  he  may 
submit,  396 ;  dispones  heritable  property 
of  his  ward  without  making  up  title  in  lui 
own  name,  724. 

Factory — ^nature  of  deed  of,  472  ;  difference 
between  general  and  special  factories,  ib.; 
form  of  deed,  ib, ;  powers  of  factors,  ib. ; 
to  do  any  extraordinavy  act  special  powers 
necessary,  ib. ;  special  power  reqoired  to 
enable  factor  to  sell  heritage,  473 ;  to 
serve  his  constituent  heir,  to. ;   to  com- 
promise and  submit,  ib. ;  to  borrow,  ib. ; 
and  to  appoint  a  sub-factor,  474 ;  is  ter- 
minated— 1.  By  constituent's  recail,  direct 
or  implied,  ib, ;  factor  here  entitled  to  be 
relieved  of  obligations  property  undertaken 
by  him,  t&. ;  2.  By  renunciatioD,  ib. ;  3. 
By  death  of  constituent,  ib. ;  4.  By  con- 
stituent's bankruptcy,  ib. ;  does  it  fall  bj 
his  insanity?  ib.;  5.  By  factor's  death, 
475 ;  in  special  factories,  factor  has  no 
power  beyond  what  is  expressed,  ib. ;  Esc- 
tor's  obligations  and  remuneration,  ib. ;  a 
trustee  acting  as  factor  not  entitled  to  re- 
muneration, ib,\  factor  is  bound  to  per- 
form duties  by  acceptance,  ib. ;   his  lia- 
bility, t&.  ;   he  should  transact  factorit 
nominCj  476 ;  need  not  be  mentioned  in 
sasine  on  disposition  granted  by  him  in 
virtue  of  fiustor^,  656. 

Fee  cannot  be  in  j^endente,  447 ;  parent 
not  presumed  to  divest  himself  of  fee,  ib. ; 
not  presumed  to  be  in  heirs  naseUuri,  ib. ; 
presumptions  as  to  fee  in  questions  between 
parent  and  child,  ib.;  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted without  writing,  793. 

Fee  and  liferent— provisions  to  parents  in 
liferent  and  children  in  fee,  447  ;  fee  can- 
not be  in  pendente,  ib.,  682  ;  destination 
to  father  and  mother  in  liferent,  and 
children  in  fee,  gives  fee  to  the  &tber, 
447 ;  but  if  liferent,  qualified  by  ailenariif 
or  on2y,  father  is  held  divested,  ib,;  in- 
stances of  destinations,  and  what  the^ 
were  held  to  import,  448,  449  ;  father  is 
not  presumed  to  divest  himself  of  fee, 
681 ;  presumption  in  favour  of  fiither 
counteracted  by  trust  to  secure  children's 
provision,  448 ;  construction  of  destisa- 
tion  to  husband  and  wife  in  conjunct  fee 
and  liferent,  450. 

— *  meaning  of  terms  "  fee,*'  681 ;  and  of 
"  liferent,"  ib.\  construction  of  destlnatioos 
—1.  in  conveyances  to  strangers,  ib. ;  con- 
junct fee,  ib. ;  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  tb^ 
to  two  parties,  and  longest  liver,  and  their 
heirs,  682 ;  to  two  persons  and  heirs  of 
one  of  them,  ib. ;  2.  where  parties  in  re- 
lation of  parent  and  child,  tee  cannot  be 
in  pendente,  ib. ;  parent  not  presumed  to 
divest  himself,  ib. ;  fee  not  presumed  to  be 
given  to  heirs  naseituri,  ib. ;  mles  for  de- 
termining where  fee  is — Presnmptkii 
derived  from  source  of  property,  683; 
from  power  of  disposal,  ib. ;  from  whoss 
heirs  are  called  after  heirs  of  marriage, 
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ib. ;  terms  used  control  a11  presumptions, 
a&. ;  provisions  of  liferent  to  parents,  and 
fee  to  children,  t6. ;  use  of  word  "  allen- 
"  arly'*  exclades  parent  from  fee,  ib. ;  ex- 
amples of  fee  being  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  source  of  property,  ib. ;  cases 
where  liferenter  has  power  of  fiar,  684 ; 
cases  of  presumption  from  ulterior  destina- 
tion, 685 ;  cases  of  construction  of  des- 
tinations, ib. ;  rights  of  children  secured 
by  conveyance  m  trust,  ib.;  fee  fixed 
where  fiar  is  expressly  named,  686 ;  where 
fiar  is  a  child  fee  does  not  necessarily  vest 
immediately,  ib. ;  see  Marriage  contract. 

Feu — its  nature  supposed  to  be  originally 
precarious,  509 ;  tnen  for  life,  ib. ;  after- 
wards hereditary,  ib. ;  allodial  land  gradu- 
ally merged  into,  ib, ;  oath  of  homage, 
511.    ^ee  Feudal  tenure. 

•^—  definition  of,  519 ;  originally  gratuitous, 
ib. ;  its  character  now,  ib. ;  nature  of  re- 
lation it  establishes,  520 ;  constitution  of, 
Bee  Fev.  charter;  superior  not  absolutely 
diTested  by  granting  feu,  597  ;  superior's 
title  may  again  become  title  of  feu,  598 ; 
he  may  sell  superiority,  ib. ;  vassal's 
right  extends  a  ooeh  usque  adcentrumf 
ib.     See  Gonditione  of  feu. 

^—^  alienation  of— historical  sketch  of  power 
to  alienate,  608 ;  subinfeudation  not  re- 
garded as  alienation,  609 ;  general  prin- 
ciples and  forms  regulating  the  transmis- 
sion of  land,  61 1 ;  transmission  by  resig- 
nation, i&.,  614;  by  confirmation,  611; 
by  subinfeudation,  612.  See  Digposition, 
Vomfietion  of  title. 

renunciation  of  fen  insufficient  to  re- 
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absorb  it  in  superiority,  622. 
Fen-chartet^-clauses,  533 ;  narratwedauee^ 
ib. ;  contains  grantor's  name  and  desiena- 
tioD,  534 ;  consenters  to  the  deed  required 
if  ^ranter's  title  be  ambiguous,  ib. ;  does 
mere  consent  of  proprietor  transmit  right? 
ibm ;  consent  of  creditors,  535  ;  consent  of 
husband  to  the  wife's  grant,  ib. ;  how  con- 
sent obtained,  ib. ;  its  effect,  ib. ;  rule  jtw 
tupervenius  not  applicable,  ib. ;  rules  for 
obtaining  consent,  536 ;  cattae  of  grant- 
ing,  536;  presumptions  when  deed  is 
silent  as  to  consideration,  ib. ;  stamp-duty, 
ib.;  canse  of  granting  inter  esserUimiatib. ; 
narratire  proves  statements  contained  in 
in  it,  537  ;  dispositive  clause  is  the  most 
important,  ib. ;  what  it  determines,  ib, ; 
words  of  alienation,  ib. ;  in  past  tense  as 
referring  to  antecedent  obligation,  ib.; 
must  also  contain  act  of  present  transmis- 
sion, ib. ;  mere  expression  of  will  insuffici- 
ent, 538 ;  the  word  '*  dispone"  indispen- 
sable, t5.  ;  grantee's  name  and  designation, 
ib. ;  no  objection  that  he  is  merely  trustee, 
539 ;  need  not  be  named  if  validly  re- 
ferred to,  ib, ;  destination^  539 ;  meaning 
of  "  heirs,"  ib, ;  dispositive,  the  ruling 
clanae,  540 ;  and  controls  destinations  in 
other  part  of  deed,  ib. ;  destination  to  as- 
signees, ib, ;  meaning  of  words  "  heritably 
and  irredeemably,"  541 ;  description  of 
subject,  ib.;  general  description,  to. ;  rules 
as  to  framing  where  only  part  of  subjects 


conveyed,  542  ;  mistakes  in  orthography 
disregarded,  ib.;  description  by  leading 
name,  543 ;  by  reference,  ib. ;  effect  of 
description  b^  boundaries,  t6.,  et  seq.; 
prevents  acquiring  as  part  and  pertinent, 
lb. ;  where  sea  is  boundary,  5^ ;  where 
lauds  described  as  lying  within  a  certain 
parish,  ib. ;  servitudes  may  be  acquired 
by  possession  beyond  bounds,  ib. ;  boun- 
daries control  measurement,  ib. ;  where 
measurement,  quality  of  contract,  ib. ; 
description  bv  plan,  545,  see  I^arts  and 
pertinents;  what  is  not  part  and  pertinent 
must  be  distinctly  specified,  548  ;  express 
right  preferable  to  claim  as  part  and  per- 
tinent, 549 ;  name  of  parish,  ib. ;  disposi- 
tive daose  should  contain  rights  reserved 
by  the  sn^erior,  ib. ;  term  of  entry ^  550 ; 
tenend(u,  its  purpose,  ib.,  et  seq. ;  does  not 
transmit,  ib, ;  may  raise  presumption 
where  possession  has  followed,  551 ;  mo- 
dern purpose  of  clause,  ib. ;  its  form,  ib. ; 
not  imeoted  by  Lands  Transference  Act, 
ib. ;  reddendo,  ib. ;  civil  services  still 
competent,  ib. ;  agricultural  services  lost 
if  not  claimed  within  year,  552 ;  not  so 
kain  fowls,  ib. ;  value  how  computed,  ib. ; 
vassal  personallv  liable  for  feu-duties,  ib.; 
until  new  vassal  entered,  ib. ;  how  obliga- 
tion made  perpetual  against  representa- 
tives of  vassals,  ib. ;  no  interest  due  on 
feu-duty,  ib. ;  interest  runs  from  date  of 
summons  for  payment  of,  553 ;  taxation 
of  composition,  ib. ;  loarrcmdice,  see  War- 
randice; form  of  clause  of  warrandice. 
ib. ;  its  effect,  ib. ;  effect  of  abbreviated 
form,  ib. ;  rules  regarding  555 ;  where 
eviction  not  imputable  to  grantor,  ib.; 
does  not  extend  to  notorious  petlr  liabili- 
ties, ib.  ;  does  it  apply  to  burdens  im- 
posed by  law  ?  ib. ;  future  augmentations, 
ib. ;  warrandice  against  augmentation  of 
stipend,  555 ;  threatened  eviction  should 
be  intimated,  556 ;  assignation  of  writs 
and  rents,  556-7  ;  purpose  of  clause,  ib. ; 
clause  of  delivery,  ib, ;  form  of  clause,  ib. ; 
short  clause  imjports  assignation  of  open 
procnratories,  ib. ;  obligation  to  make 
titles  forthcoming  where  not  delivered, 
557  ;  adaptation  of  clause,  ib. ;  assignar 
tion  of  rents,  ib. ;  what  it  carries,  558 ; 
where  infeftment  taken  intimation  un- 
necessary, ib. ;  warrandice  of  writs  and 
rents,  former  purpose  of,  ib, ;  this  clause 
now  implied  m  short  form  of  clause  of 
warrandice,  ib,;  obligation  to  relieve  of 
puUie  burdetu,  old  and  new  form,  ib. ;  its 
effect,  ib. ;  douse  of  registration  should 
be  in  Books  of  Coancil  and  Session  only, 
559 ;  precept  ofsasine,  now  unnecessary, 
ib.,  note ;  its  object  is  to  divest  grantor, 
ib. ;  history  of,  ib. ;  originally  separate, 
559  ;  bein^  frequently  lost  came  to  be  in- 
serted in  charter,  ib. ;  old  form,  ib. ;  mo- 
dern form,  ib. ;  any  one  might  act  as 
bailie,  561 ;  special  power  to  give  sasine 
necessary,  ib. ;  is  name  of  vassal  neces- 
sary ?  ib. ;  name  of  a  company  insufficient, 
562 ;  must  define  lands  in  itself  or  by 
reference,  ib. ;  what  is  sufficient  identifica- 
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tion,  562  ;  the  infeflment  authonBod  by 
the  precepts  should  be  of  nature  intended 
to  be  given,  ib. :  any  one  mav  be  attorney, 
t6. ;  competent  to  prove  he  had  no  autho- 
rity, 563 ;  direction  to  record  may  em- 
brace whole  deed,  563  ;  what  should  be 
included  in  this  clause,  t6. ;  testing -cUtuse, 
ib. ;  delivery  necessary  to  complete  right, 
564.  See  Jaeservationa  by  atiperioTf  Van- 
ditiona  of  feu. 

Feu-contract — its  advantages,  636. 

Feu-disposition,  635 ;  see  Digpoeition  de  im. 

Feu-duties— interest  not  exigible  on,  553 ; 
in  original  charter,  ib. ;  vassal  personally 
liable  for,  t6.,  598 ;  are  not  subject  to 
terce,  672. 

Feu-farm — ^tenure  of,  521  ;  originally  ig- 
noble, ib, ;  analogous  to  emphfteusia,  522. 

Feudal  casualties,  see  OaeuaUiee  of  superi- 
orify. 

Feudal  holdings,  521 ;  see  WardhMing^ 
Mortification^  Fenkfarmy  Blencfi-hoidingj 
and  burgage  Tenure. 

Feudal  lordEs — ancient  jurisdiction  of,  510. 

Feudal  system — ^introduced  modifications  on 
execution  for  debt,  283 ;  right  of  feudal 
superior  prevailed  over  private  creditor, 
ib. 

origin  and  history  of,  602,  et  eeq. 

origin  of  feudal  tenure,  508 ;  based  on 

relation  of  Deux  and  Comitea,  ib. ;  or  of 
patron  and  client,  509 ;  inherent  character 
of,  ib. ;  casualties  incident  to  feudal  ten- 
ure, 511,  512 ;  its  influences,  512. 

introduced  into  Scotland  in  eleventh 

century,  510  ;  grand  features  of,  ib. ;  so- 
vereign lord  paramount,  t6. ;  all  rights 
flow  from  him,  ib. ;  service  by  vassals, 
and  defence  of  them  by  superior,  511';  evil 
consequences  of,  512-3 ;  means  by  which 
power  of  system  maintaiiied,  513 ;  causes 
of  gradual  decline,  ib, 

practical  results  of  system  as  existing 

in  Scotland,  515  ;  examples  of  allodiiu 
property,  515 ;  subinfeudation  inherent 
quality,  518  ;  ancient  mode  of  constitut- 
ing the  feudal  relation,  528 ;  writing  not 
required  originally,  ib.]  proper  investiture, 
ib. ;  improper  investiture,  529. 

Feudorum  (kmauetudinea — compiled  in  the 
twelfth  century,  510 ;  anthonty  of,  525 ; 
their  authority  in  Germany,  ib. 

Fiduciary  fee,  680 ;  see  Fee. 

Force  or  fear,  impetration  by,  vitiates  an 
obligation,  70 ;  exception  when  caused  by 
execution  of  dili^nce,  71. 

Foreign  deeds  receive  effect  here  as  regards 
personal  contracts  and  obligations,  143 ; 
cases  decided  according  to  lex  loci  conirac- 
tua,  144  ;  cannot  affect  heritable  property 
in  Scotland,  if  not  in  accordance  witn 
Scotch  forms,  ib.  *,  effect  of,  as  obligation 
to  convey,  ib. ;  is  a  power  of  attorney,  not 
probative,  but  valia  by  law  of  country 
where  executed,  sufficient  authority  to 
convey  lands  ?  145 ;  nature  of  deed  must 
be  agreeable  to  law  of  Scotland,  ib. ;  Eng- 
lish testament  does  not  convey  heritage 
in  Scotland,  i&.,  693 ;  to  receive  effect, 
foreign  deeds  must  be  valid  by  laws  of 


place  where  made,  146 ;  provisnon  for 
certaining  and  applying  in  one  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  the  law  in  any  other 
part  thereof,  ib. ;  also  in  the  case  of  foreign 
countries  which  have  entered  into  a  con- 
vention, ib. ;  usual  modeof  anthenticatian, 
147 ;  see  Bill  of  Exchange, 

Fraud — ^nature  and  effect  of—- on  contracts, 
68 ;  may  be  pleaded,  ope  exeeptionis,  ib. ; 
must  be  unknown  to  party  on  whom  prac- 
tised, to  enable  him  to  reduce,  ib. ;  objec- 
tion of  fraud  not  excluded  by  lapse  of  time, 
69 ;  party  pleading  fraud  must  set  forth 
circumstances  from  which  fraud  may  be 
inferred,  ib. ;  preferences  under  1696,  c.  5, 
are  frauds,  ib, ;  date  of  deeds  under  the 
Act,  70. 

Freehold  qualifications^  former  mode  of  con 
stituting,  669 ;  how  old  votes  still  pre- 
served, 671.- 

Furniture  contained  in  an  entail  transmits 
without  service,  793. 

Furthcoming,  process  of,  321,  322. 


Game — ^is  lease  of,  good  against  singular  snc- 
cessors  ?  865. 

Gaming — ^gaming  debts  form  an  illegal  con- 
sideration, 51 ;  provisions  of  9  Anne,  c. 
14,  ib.;  of  5  &  6  Will,  iv*  c.  41,  62. 

Granter  of dceds^-capacity  of;  see  Iheda. 

Ground-annual — ^mode  of  constituting  obli- 
gations for,  843. 

Guarantee — ^by  the  Mercantile  Amendment 
Act  all  guarantees  must  be  in  writing, 
and  subscribed,  143  ;  guarantees  to  or  for 
a  company,  not  binding  after  a  change  in 
the  partners  of  either  company,  ib. ;  a 
granter  of  a  guarantee  is  not  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  £scussion,  215 ;  is  not  liable 
for  the  expense  of  suing  principal  debtor, 
ib, ;  every  condition  which  he  stipulates 
must  be  fulfilled,  ib. ;  is  freed  if  creditor 
grant  delay,  218;  has  not  the  benefit  of 
septennial  limitation,  223. 

Guarantee  associations,  object  o^  233,  234. 


Heir— consent  by  heir  to  deod  granted  bj 
father  on  deathbed  does  not  har  right  of 
reduction,  7 1 ;  meaning  of  heirs  in  feudal 
subjects,  539.  See  Diapoaitum,  mortis 
causa,  Deatinatum^  Marriage^oniroiij 
Service,  Fee,  Fee  and  Liferent. 

•— —  unentered,  see  Diapoaidon  by  keir 
unentered. 

->^—  three  years  in  possession — debts  of,  can 
be  made  to  affect  beritable  property,  812. 

Heirs  of  marriage,  destination  of  whole  pro- 
perty to,  686. 

Heirs  and  bairns,  destination  to,  687. 

Heirs— destinations  to,  in  marriagc-contractB 
— are  creditors  among  heirs  and  hein 
among  creditors,  677 ;  to  substitutes  after 
children  is  gratuitous,  ib. 

Heirship  moveables — general  service  carries, 
797. 

Heirs-portioners,  675 ;  may  be  excluded  in 
an  entail,  767 ;  their  succession  extin- 
guishes the  entail,  ib. ;  action  of  division 
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and  sale  at  iustauce  of,  782  ;  eldest  grants 
entry  to  vassalB,  813. 

Heritable  and  moveable — relative  imports 
anoe  of  such  rights  in  early  times,  188, 
189;  heritable  comprebeDds  what  descends 
to  feudal  representative  or  heir-at*law, 
190  ;  moveabtet  what  goes  to  next  of  kin, 
ib. ;  description  of  heritable  and  moveable 
subjects,  191 ;  price  of  heritable  subjects, 
where  made  a  real  harden,  is  heritable, 
889;  mles  for  determining  character  of 
sucoession,  710. 

Heritable  securities — what  is  necessary  to 
the  constitution  of  heritable  securities, 
842 ;  now  liable  to  inventory  duty,  856 ; 
authority  from  client  for  contracting  loan, 
856 ;  requisite  with  regard  to  debtor's 
title,  t&. ;  bond  may  be  granted  by  a  factor 
or  commissioner  specially  authorized,  857; 
security  of  party  infeft  on  any  title  with- 
out confirmation,  i&. ;  preference  conferred 
hy  confirmation  of  debtor's  sanne  where 
several  securities,  ib. 

the  Seal  Burden^musi  be  specific, 

and  attached  to  the  property,  600 ;  is  con- 
stituted by  act  of  proprietor,  842 ;  the 
burden  most  be  imposed  upon  the  lands, 
and  by  the  disposition,  843 ;  sum  and 
creditor's  name  must  be  specified,  ib. ;  it 
must  be  mentioned  in  the  infeftment,  tb. ; 
this  is  form  of  constituting  ground-anuoal, 
ib, ;  separate  personal  obligation  for  the 
debt  continues  personal  to  granter  after 
sale  of  subjects,  843 ;  gives  no  active  title 
of  possession,  844 ;  form  of  words  used  to 
create,  ib, ;  sasine  following  on  disposition 
constituting  null,  if  it  onut  reference  to, 
ib. ;  mode  of  transmission  is  by  assigna- 
tion, 845  ;  reference  in  future  investitures 
sufficient,  ib. ;  mode  of  extinction,  ib. ;  is 
carried  by  general  serrice,  797. 

the  Aeriiable  Band — ^its  origin  and 


form,  845 ;  constitutes  a  real  burden,  ib. ; 
mode  of  recovery  of  interest  and  arrears, 
ib. ;  mode  of  transference,  846  ;  renuncia- 
UoD  ori^nally  required,  ib.  ;  payment  now 
extinguishes,  ib. 

—  Wadset,  its  derivation  and  history, 
847  ;  its  later  form  with  eik,  ib. ;  mode 
of  extinction,  848 ;  is  simple  renuncia- 
tion sufficient  to  extinguish?  ib.]  par- 
pose  of  letters  of  regress,  ib. ;  they 
were  unnecessary  after  1745,  ib. ;  decla- 
rator of  redemption,  ib. ;  money  after  con- 
signation attachable  by  arrestment,  849  ; 
requisition  for  payment  at  the  instance  of 
the  creditor,  ib. ;  the  proper  wadset,  ib. ; 
the  improper  wadset,  tb. 
-—  Bond  and  IHspoeition  in  security— 
old  form,  850 ;  power  of  sale,  831  ;  com- 
pleted by  infeftment,  ib. ;  when  completed, 
gives  preference  over  oilier  securities,  ib. ; 
may  be  granted  to  a  cautioner  in  relief, 
852  ;  in  security  of  a  future  debt,  ib. ;  in 
security  of  cash  credits,  ib. ;  form  under 
recent  Act,  853;  change  in  disnositive 
clause,  ib. ;  power  of  sale,  ib. ;  right  com- 
pleted by  registration  without  sasine,  ib. ; 
transmission  inter  vivoe  formerly  by  dis- 
position and  assignation,  854;  changes 


introduced  in  1845,  ib. ;  short  form  of 
assignation,  ib. ;  notarial  instrument  where 
deed  for  further  uses,  ib. ;  assignations 
may  be  registered  at  any  time,  even  after 
death  of  granter,  ib. ;  date  of  registration 
is  date  of  instrument  in  questions  under 
Bankrupt  Statute,  ib.]  notarial  instro' 
ments  exempt  from  challenge  on  ground 
of  erasure  before  recording,  ib. ;  special 
modes  of  assigning  in  terms  of  Titles  to 
Land  Act,  ib, ;  bond,  etc.,  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  857  ;  what  is  implied  in  it,  ib. ; 
IVansmisnan  mortis  eauBOt  former  prac- 
tice, 855 ;  practice  since  1845,  ib. ;  Writ 
of  aeknowtedgmentf   ib. ;    infeflment  re- 

3uired  when  security  is  not  registered 
urinff  grantee*s  lifetime,  ib. ;  transference 
to  atyudgers,  ib.]  Extinction — former 
mode— by  dischai^  and  renunciation, 
856 ;  new  form  of  discharge,  ib. ;  security 
may  be  created  by  assignation  of  unex- 
hausted precept  qttal^oaUf  858  ;  both 
sum  and  creditor's  name  mast  be  set  forth, 
859 ;  quality  of  right  must  appear,  ib. ; 
competency  and  effect  of  power  of  sale, 
ib. ;  is  power  of  sale  by  curator  bonia  com- 
petent? 860,  see  Adiudication  for  debt. 

Heritable  securities  (continued^ — Disposi- 
tion with  Back  Bond— >li&position  ex  facie 
absolute,  860;  debtor  not  safe  without 
back  bond,  ib. ;  obligation  to  denude  made 
real  by  registration  of  bond,  861 ;  or  by 
judicial  production  of  back  bond,  ib. ; 
where  bond  not  registered  creditor  liable 
as  absolute  proprietor,  ib.]  security  ex- 
tinguished by  renunciation  or  resignation 
ad  remanentiamj  ib. 

Heritable  rights — not  of  land — are  trsns- 
missible  by  base  fiee,  637. 

Heritable  stated-definition  of  term,  573. 

Heritably   and    irredeemably — meaning  of' 
term,  540. 

Heritage  cannot  be  conveyed  by  testament, 
693. 

Holograph  writs — holograph  writs  do  not 
reouire  witnesses,  135;  writs  held  to  be 
holograph  where  onljr  essential  parts  in 
granter  s  writing,  ib. ;  improbative  writing 
may  be  adopted  by  holo^ph  memoran- 
dum  si^ea  by  party,  tb. ;  but  not  by 
mere  subscription  of  docquet  on  envelope 
containing  adopted  writing,  136;  receipt 
signed  and  adaressed  by  granter  is  not 
hdograph,  t&. ;  a  holograph  deed  executed 
without  witnesses  must  be  proved  to  be 
holograph,  ib. ;  if  holograph  writ  bear  to 
be  written  by  granter,  contrary  must  be 
proved,  %b. ;  cannot  prove  its  own  date  if 
unattested,  137 ;  cases  of  holograph  writ- 
ings not  proving  their  own  dates,  ib. ;  a 
holograph  acknowledgment  of  intimation 
of  an  assignation  proves  its  own  date,  t&. ; 
must  be  subscribed,  138 ;  if  not,  granter *s 
intention  is  presumed  to  have  been  altered, 
ib. ;  in  peculiar  circumstances  subscrip- 
tion is  not  necessary,  ib. ;  holograph  bill 
containing  obligant's  name  in  its  body,  but 
no  Bubscnption,  is  binding,  but  will  not 
warrant  summary  diligence,  ib  ;  effect  of 
declaration  in  deed  of  settlement  as  to  be- 
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quests  b]^  memonuida,  138 ;  eflfeci  of  holo- 
^ph  writings  not  proving  their  own  dates 
in  settlements  of  heritage,  696. 

Holyrood,  see  Sanctuary, 

Homologation,  effect  of  the  doctrine  of,  182 ; 
cases  illustrative  of  this  doctrine,  ib. ;  what 
deeds  can  be  homologated?  183;  deeds 
must  be  such  as  parties  are  capable  of 
granting,  tb. ;  requisites  of  act  of,  ih. ; 
party  must  know  the  contents  of  the  deed 
he  homologates,  184 ;  instrumentary  wit- 
nesses do  not  homologate  by  subscribing 
deeds  as  witnesses,  ib. ;  except  in  circum- 
stances implying  knowledge  by  witnesses, 
t&. ;  homologation  must  be  unequivocal, 
tb. ;  mere  non-interference  will  not  infer 
homologation,  tb. ;  nor  will  acts  performed 
under  necessity  or  compulsion,  ib. ;  only 
binding  on  party  who  homologates,  185  ; 
and  not  on  tnird  parties,  ib. ;  not  implied 
when  a  deed  is  used  to  realize  a  right 
which  equally  belongs  to  the  user  under  a 
different  title,  ib. ;  an  informal  indenture 
may  become  effectual  by  homologation, 
390 ;  a  submission  may  thus  be  proro- 
gated, 405. 

—  of  marriage-contracts — subsequent  mar- 
riage validates  by  homologation,  184  ; 
mere  proposals  of  marriage  will  not  re- 
ceive the  effect  of  a  contract,  185. 

under  protestation — ^its  nature  and  ef- 
fect, 185. 

Homing,  letters  of— their  form,  286  ;  partial 
payments  must  be  specified,  ib. ;  the  re- 
cital of  the  obligation  must  be  accurate, 
ib, ;  the  will,  288 ;  leneth  of  indudoi  on 
charge,  ib. ;  penidty  of  disobeying  charge, 
289  ;  homine  is  the  diligence  against  the 
person,  and  rounds  letters  of  caption,  ib. ; 
tetters  of  homing  and  poinding,  t&. ;  date 
of  signet  letters  is  the  date  of  their  war- 
rant, 290 ;  formerly,  upon  inferior  court 
decree,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  from 
supreme  court  decree  conform,  ib. ;  after- 
wards a  bill  was  used,  ib. ;  also  in  the  case 
of  an  assignee,  ib. ;  date  of  fiat  is  the  date 
of  letters,  ib. ;  horning  for  debt  now  prac- 
tically superseded,  291. 

Hunting — ^right  of,  does  not  pass  as  part  and 
pertinent,  548. 

Husband,  see  Marriage ;  cannot  prejudice 
jui  reUcUB  or  legitim  by  will,  478. 

Hypothec — cautioner  who  pays  the  rent  is 
entitled  to  assignation  of,  220 ;  not  affected 
by  Personal  Diligence  Act,  309 ;  nor  by 
Kegistration  of  leases  Act,  869. 

I.  0.  U.  does  not  require  a  stamp,  97. 
Idiots  and  insane  persons  cannot  contract, 
42  ;  manner  in  which  their  interests  are 

Protected,  ib. ;  how  the  invalidity  of  their 
eeds  is  ascertained,  ib. ;  cannot  be  in- 
strumentary witnesses,  113. 

Illegitimate  children,  see  Bastard. 

Imbecile  and  facile  persons,  can  they  con- 
tract ?  42 ;  holder  of  deed  must  proye  that 
granter  understood  it,  43. 

Impossible  conditions  nullify  obligations  inter 
vivoit  59  ;  held  pro  nan  icriptis  in  wills, 
ib.,  483. 


Imprisonment  for  deUt,  ibrmeriy  incompetent 
upon  any  warrant  but  that  of  Suprcme 
Courts,  save  under  act  of  warding,  300 ; 
now  competent  in  certain  cases  upon  war- 
rant of  Justices  of  Peace  and  Sheriffs,  ib. ; 
incompetent  for  debt  under  £8,  68.  Sd., 
ib.    see  Pertonal  DiUffence  Act. 

Improvements,  Entail,  see  £ntaiL 

Incapacity  to  make  deeds,  30 ;  from  nonage, 
ib. ;  of  married  women,  35 ;  from  idiocy 
and  insanity,  42 ;  of  persons  of  imbecile 
or  facile  mind,  ib. ;  from  intoxication,  44; 
from  interdiction,  ib. ;  of  aliens,  47  ;  from 
attainder,  ib. ;  of  a  mercantile  company 
to  hold  heritage,  ib. ;  of  bastards,  ib. 

Income-tax — contracts  for  payment  of  any 
annual  sum  in  full,  without  dedactioD  of 
income-tax,  are  void,  494. 

Incumbrances,  searches  of-^seller  bound  to 
furnish,  unless  specially  stipulated  other- 
wise, 886 ;  search  of  Register  of  SasiiMs, 
requisites  of,  ib. ;  length  of  time  for  which 
reouisite,  ib. ;  search  of  Register  of  Inhi- 
bitions, tb. ;  of  Register  of  Adjudications, 
ib. ;  of  Register  of  Entails,  ib. ;  of  interrup- 
tions of  prescription,  887. 

Indenture—derivation,  388 ;  its  meaning  in 
Scotland,  A. ;  parties  to  it,  ib. ;  executed 
by  a  minor  without  consent  is  null,  ib. ; 
unless  guardian  be  aware,  and  do  not  in- 
terfere, ib. ;  its  terms,  389 ;  apprentice-fee 
must  be  stated,  ib. ;  master  a  obligations, 
i6. ;  execution,  where  apprentice  cannot 
write,  390 ;  an  informal  indenture  maybe 
homologated,  ib. ;  apprentice  must  be  free 
of  other  obligations,  ib. ;  he  may  many, 
ib. ;  is  terminated  by  death  of  apprentice, 
t&. ;  effects  of  master^s  death,  ib. :  what 
amounts  to  breach  of  indenture,  «&; 
damage  is  not  limited  to  the  penalty,  391 ; 
but  penslty  subject  to  equitable  restric> 
tion,  where  greater  than  damage,  A.; 
apprentice  is  discharged  if  he  leave,  and 
master  does  not  interfere,  ib. ;  masten' 
rights  yield  to  public  policy,  ib. ;  in  what 
cases  apprentice  can  be  reclaimed,  i^.; 
master  not  bound  to  restore,  on  the  expiiy 
of  his  indenture,  an  apprentice  who  nsa 
entered  the  navy,  and  was  reclaimed,  392 ; 
construction  of  respective  obligations,  ib. ; 
apprentice  may  be  required  to  teach  a 
junior  apprentice,  ib. ;  apprentice  is  ex- 
empted from  work  on  Sabbath,  65 ;  Acts 
re^^irding  labour  of  children  in  fisctories, 
893. 

Indorsation,  see  BiU  of  Exchange. 

Inductee  of  charge — upon  decrees  of  regis- 
tration, fifteen  days,  165;  now  limited  to 
fourteen  da^s  in  charges  upon  signet  let- 
ters, ib.;  SIX  days  where  consented  to, 
ib. ;  in  edictal  charses  twenty-one  days, 
notwithstanding  such  consent,  290. 

■    ■■■  on  bills,  limited  to  six  days,  165. 

must  expire  before  warrant  of  imprison- 
ment be  applied  for,  299. 

on  signet  letters,  see  Signet  Letter*. 

Infeftment,  see  Sasiney  Completion  of  Tide, 

Inhibition — ^holograph  deed  in  competition 
will  be  presumed  posterior  in  date,  137 ; 
nature  and  grounds,  871 ;  form  of  letters, 
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87 1 ;  must  be  execoted  agaiDst  debtor,  ib, ; 
mode  of  execution  against  the  lieges,  tb* ; 
mode  of  execntion  when  debtor  furth  of 
Scotland,  ib. ;  requisites  of  registration, 
872  ;  eflfect  of  registration,  ib. ;  material 
error  in  registration  fatal,  ib. ;  applies 
only  to  heritable  property,  ib. ;  is  prospec- 
tive as  well  as  retrospective  in  eflect,  ib. ; 
debtor  ma^  grant  deeds  he  was  previonsly 
under  obligation  to  grant,  ib. ;  may  dis- 
chai^  heritable  securities,  ib. ;  debtor^s 
lands  may  be  a(]yudged  for  debts  contract- 
ed prior  to  inhibition,  873 ;  effect  merely 
gronibitory,  ib.;  does  not  prevent  trans* 
rence  of  estate  to  tmstee  in  sequestra- 
tion, ib, ;  recalled  when  used  oppressive^, 
ib. ;  examples  of  fatal  vitiation,  ib. 

Inhibitions,  register  of— its  purpose,  166. 

Initials,  subscription  by,  where  valid,  107. 

Insane  persons,  see  Idiots  and  Insane  Per- 
Mons. 

Institute — meaning  of  term,  459;  conditional 
institution,  ib. ;  effect  of  institute  prede- 
deceasing,  459,  500 ;  see  Legacy^  Service, 
EntaH 

Instrument  of  sasine,  see  Satine^ 

Insurance,  policies  of,  how  transferred,  264 ; 
mere  delivery  of  policv  is  insufficient  to 
transfer,  ib. ;  mode  of  intimation  of  assig- 
nation, ib.  252. 

Interdiction — definition,  44 ;  imposed  ex  no- 
bili  officio,  of  Supreme  Court,  ib. ;  bond  of, 
45 ;  It  affects  only  heritable  property,  ib. ; 
roust  be  published  and  registered,  ib, ;  not 
effectual  till  registration,  ib. ;  onerous 
deeds,  without  consent  of  interdictors,  sus- 
tained, ib. ;  where  interdictors  do  not  con- 
sent, party  may  be  reponed  on  proof  of 
lesion,  ib. ;  remedy  of  interdicted  party 
where  interdictors  consent,  ib.;  interdicted 

Sarty  may  make  settlement  of  moveables, 
i. ;  can  he  make  or  alter  settlement  of 
heritage  ?  ib. ;  duties  of  interdictors,  46. 

Interdictions,  register  of,  166. 

Interest,  rate  of,  ought  to  be  matter  of  special 
contract  in  every  transaction,  52,  204 ; 
legal  interest,  what  it  means,  ib. ;  penal 
interest  imposed  by  Pupils  Protection  Act 
is  imperative,  205;  compound  interest, 
when  due,  i6.;  interest  on  advances  under 
cash-credit  bond  may  be  accumulated 
annually,  231 ;  does  not  run  on  feu-duties, 
552 ;  until  judicial  demand,  553.  See 
Usury. 

Interlineation,  see  Vitiation^ 

Intestate  Succession  Act,  426. 

Intimation  of  assignations,  see  Auignaiion. 

Intoxicated  persons,  cannot  contract,  44; 
form  of  issues  for  reducing  deed  granted 
by,  ib. 

Introduction — duties  and  qualifications  of 
conveyancers,  1-12  ;  nature  of  instruction 
belonging  to  Chair  of  Conveyancing,  12  ; 
additional  introductory  lecture,  15-19; 
method  of  teaching  analvtical,  23 ;  writers 
on  Conveyancing,  ib. ;  aivision  of  subject 
of  lectures,  24-28. 

Inventory  of  title-deeds,  882  ;  rules  for  fram- 
ing,  ib. 

Inventories,  register  of,  its  purpose,  166; 


practically  superseded  by  Service  of  Heirs 
Act,  ib. 

Investiture,  proper,  528;  improper,  529; 
remnant  ot  proper,  in  sasine  prop,  man. 
593. 

deed  of,    by  over-superior,  824 ;  by 

Crown,  830. 

Iron  Scrip — ^terms  of,  held  not  to  be  tn  rd 
meroatoria,  338  ;  and  not  transferable  by 
delivery,  ib. 

Irritancy, — ob  non  solutum  canonem,  524 ; 
may  be  purged  by  payment  at  the  bar,  ib.; 
peculiar  to  feu-hoIdings,  ib. ;  how  made 
effectual,  ib. 

^—  is  statutory  in  entails,  603 ;  conven- 
tional in  other  deeds,  ib. ;  see  JSntaiL 

Irritant  and  resolutive  clanses^ffect,  735 ; 
they  must  be  inserted  in  the  titles  and  in 
all  subsequent  conveyances,  735;  defini- 
tion of,  731,  755.    See  BntaiL 

JoiHT  Stock  Compakies  Acts.  See  Corpo- 
raiion. 

Judicial  factor  entitled  to  commission,  but 
not  to  professional  charges,  64  ;  he  cannot 
derive  profit  over  and  above  commission, 
by  employing  the  law  firm  of  which  he  is 
a  partner,  w. ;  must  find  caution,  718 ; 
how  his  title  is  made  up,  ib. 

Judicial  ratification  by  married  woman — its 
form,  40 ;  not  necessary  to  complete  her 
deed,  ib. ;  secures  it  from  challenge,  ib. ; 
does  not  in  all  cases  bar  challenge,  41 ; 
does  not  import  delivery,  178. 

Judicial  reference — ^nature  of,  418;  proce- 
dure under  it,  ib.;  distinction  between, 
and  submission,  ib. ;  does  not  lapse  bv 
death  of  party,  ib. ;  but  falls  along  witii 
process,  419 ;  advantages  of,  over  private 
submission,  tb. ;  referee  must  hear  parties, 
ib. ;  he  is  entitled  to  a  fee,  ib. ;  grounds 
on  which  award  may  be  challenged,  ib. ; 
award  need  not  be  tested,  417. 

Judicial  sentences  must  be  signed  in  order 
to  validity,  104. 

Ju8  cedendarum  aetionum,  cautioner  en- 
titled to,  216,  219  ;  see  Oauiionere. 

Jus  erediti,  see  Marriage'Oontraet ;  trans- 
mits to  heir  of  marriage  without  service, 
793 ;  where  security  given  service  re- 
quired, ib. ;  partakes  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  subject  itself,  711  ;  carried 
by  general  service,  797. 

Jus  tnariti — difiference  between,  and  right  of 
administration,  36 ;  does  not  extend  to 
paraphernal  goods,  ib.;  may  be  dis- 
charged, 37  ;  out  express  terms  required, 
38.    See  Marriage-conlraet. 

Jus  rdictte,  representatives  of  wife  prede- 
ceasing husband  have  now  no  claim,  439  ; 
wife  surviving  husband  has  right  to  jus 
relictcB,  ib. ;  effect  of  discharge  of  jus  re- 
licUe  on  children*s  rights.  444 ;  should  bo 
discharged  where  provisions  given  in 
antenuptial  contract,  441,  690 ;  case  of 
implied  discharge,  441  ;  discharged  if 
after  marria^  wife  accept  provisions  in 
satisfaction,  t6. ;  cannot  be  prejudiced  by 
will,  478. 

Jus  supervemens  accrescit  sucoessori  not  ap- 
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Hcable  to  case  of  a  consenter,  535 ;  applies 
to  disposition  a  non  habente  poteatatem, 
573. 


Kain,  seryice  of,  not  lost,  although  not 
claimed  within  ^ear,  552  ;  mode  of  com- 
pating  value,  tb.;  meauing  of,  in  old 
titles,  645. 

Keeper  of  register  of  sasines — his  office  can- 
not be  adjudged,  57. 

Kenning  the  terce,  673. 


Land,  see  Allodial  tenure,  Transmission, 
Sonne. 

Land  rights,  under  feudal  system,  508,  see 
F'eu;  land  held  by  oath  of  homage,  511  ; 
symbols  for  infeftment  in,  573. 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Actr—eompul- 
sory  powers  of  transmission  under,  612, 
note* 

Lands  discontiguous,  held  of  different  supe- 
riors, or  on  different  tenures,  required 
separate  acts  of  infefUnent,  575.' 

Latin  formerly  used  in  charters,  532. 

Law-agent^-oontracts  for  securing  profits  to 
a  person  who  does  not  act  are  null,  54 ; 
before  Supreme  Court,  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive profit  from  proceedings  in  an  inferior 
Court,  ib,;  agreement  between,  and  mes- 
senger at  arms,  58 ;  see  Agent. 

Lease — does  not  require  service  to  transmit, 
792  ;  is  not  liable  to  terce,  672  ;  are  not 
included  in  conquest,  688 ;  definition  of, 
864 ;  effect  of  verbal  contract,  i6. ;  how 
far  rei  interventus  will  support  a  verbal 
lease,  t6. ;  good  against  singular  succes- 
sors, 864 ;  requisites  of  leasee  in  order  to 
come  within  Statute,  t&. ;  rent  must  be 
specific  and  not  illusorr,  ib. ;  that  it  be 
followed  by  possession,  865 ;  where  gran- 
tee dies  before  term  of  entry  lease  void, 
ib*]  is  game  rent  good  against  singular 
successors  ?  t6. ;  must  contaii>  definite  ish, 

i  ib. ;  what  leases  included  in  enactment, 
t6. ;  singular  successors  entitled  to  the 
rent,  ib. ;  cannot  be  assigned  without 
landlord's  consent,  ib. ;  may  be  adjudsed 
unless  assignees  be  excluded,  ib. ;  implied 
power  to  assign  when  for  a  long  period, 
ib, ;  and  in  literent  tacks,  ib. ;  same  rules 
apply  to  subletting,  ib. ;  implied  power  of 
subletting  and  assigning  in  urban  subjects 
unless  excluded,  865 ;  distinction  between 
assignment  and  subletting,  ib.]  repairs, 
ib.;  how  terminable,  »6.;  stipulation  an- 
nulling in  case  of  bankruptcy  effectual, 
866 ;  procedure  at  tenant's  removal,  ib. ; 
letter  containing  obligation  to  remove,  ib.; 
tacit  relocation,  ib  ;  rorm  of,  ib. ;  lease  by 
party  not  infeft  ineffectual  against  singular 
successors,  867  ;  by  liferenters  and  tutors, 
ib.j  see  Entail;  mercantile  company  may 
hold  a  lease  socio  nomine^  ib. ;  cannot  be 
used  as  a  security  where  possession  re- 
mains undisturbed,  867 ;  transmits  to  heir 
without  service,  868 ;  is  assigned  inter 
vivos,  ib.  ]  should  be  exempted  from 
clause  of  warrandice  in  disposition,  646. 


Lease — (continued) — powers  of  heir  of  entail 
to  grant,  740  ;  lease  containing  grassnin 
reducible  by  subsequent  heirs,  739 ;  a  long 
lease  will  be  reduced  though  there  be  only 
a  short  time  to  run,  ib. ;  see  .EntaiL 

— ^  registration  of— provisions  of  Begistia- 
tion  of  Leases  (Scotland)  Act,  869 ;  leases 
for  thirty-one  years  and  upwards  may  be 
recorded  in  register  of  sasines,  ib. ;  may 
be  assigned  and  assignation  recorded,  ib. ; 
may  be  assi^ed  in  security,  and  bond 
and  assignation  recorded,  ib. ;  effect  of 
recording  assignation  in  security,  ib. ; 
forms  provided  to  make  up  title  of  other 
than  ori^nal  grantee  or  assignee  to  pro- 
cure writs  recorded,  i&. ;  assignation  in 
security  may  be  transferred  by  tnmslatioD 
to  be  recorded,  ib. ;  powers  to  creditors  to 
enter  into  possession,  ib. ;  liabilities  of 
creditors  for  rent^  ib. ;  forms  of  completing 
title  of  heir  or  general  disponee  to  recorded 
writs,  ib.  ]  date  of  recording,  the  criterion 
of  preference,  ib. ;  registration  completes 
the  rights,  ib.]  nature  of  leases  which 
may  be  recorded,  ib. ;  enactments  as  to 
meanine  and  effect  of  clauses  in  schedulee 
to  the  Act,  ib. 

Legacy — can  it  be  constituted  by  bill  ?  354 ; 
construction  of  double  legacies,  484 ;  its 
nature,  490;  nuncupative  legacies  valid 
to  extent  of  £100  Scots,  ib. ;  when  they 
may  be  valid  for  a  larger  sum,  ib. ;  bow 
legacy  may  be  constituted,  ib. ;  effect  of 
error  in  cause  of  granting,  i&. ;  and  in 
legatee's  name,  491 ;  expressed  intention 
to  beaneath  will  not  constitute  a  legacy, 
ib.  ]  teffotum  rei  aUenes,  ib. ;  legacy  of 
heritage,  ib. ;  lepalum  liberationism  ib. ; 
universal,  what  it  includes,  492  ;  univer- 
sal legatee  is  liable  for  debts,  ib. ;  gemerd^ 
its  nature,  493  ;  general  legatee's  riffhls, 
ib. ;  special,  its  nature,  ib. ;  speci&l  fega- 
tee's  rights,  ib. ;  bequests  hela  not  to  be 
special  legacies,  ib. ;  it  is  not  revoked  by 
subsequent  general  settlement,  ib. ;  if  sub- 
ject perish,  tb.]  implied  revocation  o^ 
404 ;  "  free  "  and  "  clear  "relieve  legatee 
of  legacy  duty,  ib. ;  conditional,  oonoution 
must  be  purified,  t6.;  the  legatee  most 
survive  testator,  ib.]  executors  of  pre> 
deceasing  legatee  cannot  claim,  nor  can 
legatee  assigpi  before  testator's  death,  495; 
it  usually  vests  a  morte  testatoris,  ib. ;  see 
Fee  and  Liferent ;  when  it  vests,  if  pay- 
able after  death  of  two  persons,  496 ;  tes- 
tator's intention  may  be  indicated  by 
powers  conferred,  497 ;  when  to  a  party 
and  his  heirs,  it  does  not  lapse  by  legatee's 

{>redecease,  ib.]  will  of  a  prodeceaaing 
egatee  does  not  carry  legacy,  ib. ;  differ- 
ence as  to  vesting  between  legacies  and 
provisions  to  children,  ib. ;  difference 
where  the  condition  dies  incertus  attaches 
to  legacy  itself  and  to  date  of  payment,  ib. 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  vesting,  498 
effect  of  destinations  over  on  vesting,  499 
conditio  si  sine  liberis,  ib. ;  example  of  itd 
effect,  ib. ;  this  rule  extended  to  relatives 
in  the  collateral  degree,  ib. ;  effect  of  lega- 
cies to  two  persons,  500;  when  given 
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jointly^  500 ;  or  eqitaUy  beitteen  them,  ib. ; 
or  a  half  to  each,  &. ;  gubstitution  in 
legacies,  i&. ;  rabetitates  generallj  condi- 
tional institntes,  ib-;  snbstitntion  by  means 
of  tnist,  ib. ;  see  Provigicma  (SvimiiiMHon 
in), Institute;  mode  of  constitnting  against 
heir  in  heritaee,-695 ;  is  arrestable  tnongh 
payable  oat  of  heritage,  711. 

Liegacj — {eontinued) — assignation  of,  inti« 
mated  to  intended  executor  before  death 
of  testator  inept,  259. 

discharge  of--legatee  is  not  bound  to 

grant  formal  discharge  of  a  legacy  of  spe- 
cific amount,  501 ;  a  simple  receipt  suffi- 
cient, ib.\  case  of  residuary  legatee  dif- 
ferent, ib. 

LtgeM  barbar&rum,  506. 

Legitim — ^how  it  may  be  discharged,  443 ; 
dischaTge  by  child  to  father  increases  legi- 
tim of  other  children,  444;  exception 
where  discharge  granted  after  his  death, 
ib. ;  it  cannot  ue  excluded  after  marriage, 
ib.  457  ;  nor  oao  it  be  prejudiced- by  will, 
478 ;  see  Marriage-contract, 

Letters  of  four  formH,  287. 

Letters  of  general  and  special  charge,  see 
Adjudication  in  implement. 

Liberation  from  prison,  see  Debtor. 

Liege  Pougtie,  see  Deathbed. 

Liferents,  681  ;  powers  of  iiferenter  by  re- 
servation,  869 ;  by  constitution,  870;  when 
assigned,  assignee  cannot  be  infeft,  ib. ; 
as  a  iund  of  credit,  ib.  See  Fee  and  Life- 
rent 

Locality,  prevision  to  widows  by,  690. 

Macbr  of  Court  of  Session — terms  of  agree- 
ment as  to  remuneration  found  null,  57. 

Magistrates,  their  former  liability  as  to  pri- 
sons, 300. 

Mailb),  645. 

Maieomi  leges,  518. 

Mandatory,  not  necessary  in  dilig(;nce  at 
instance  of  a  foreigner,  291. 

Mansion-house — heir  of  entail  not  boand  to 
uphold,  738 ;  may  not  be  let  beyond  life 
of  heir,  740 ;  value  of,  not  included  in 
estimating  provisions,  744;  three-fourths 
of  new  hoase  may  be  charged  on  estate, 
760. 

Marculfus — styles  of,  506;  contain  the  g»nns 
of  present  forms,  ih. 

Maritime  writs,  see  Ships. 

Marriage — efifect  of  conditions  in  restriction 
of,  59 ;  effect  of  marriage  when  there  is 
no  contract,  437 ;  of  whom  the  society 
consists,  ib, ;  communion  of  goods%  ib. ; 
what  property  falls  within  communion,  t&.; 
does  not  include  heritage  of  the  spouses, 
ib» ;  nor  fund  which  did  not  exist  daring 
the  marriage,  ib. ;  it  is  under  the  control 
of  the  husband  during  the  marriage,  438  ; 
and  may  be  attached  for  his  debts,  ib. ; 
husband  liable  for  his  wife's  debts,  ib. ; 
wife's  next  of  kin  can  claim  no  part  of  the 
goods  in  communion  when  she  predeceases 
her  husband,  ib. ;  rights  of  parties  on  dis- 
solution of  marriage,  ib. ;  former  effect  of 
dissolution  within  year  and  day,  ib.  \  now 
same  ae  it  it  had  subsisted,  439. 


Marriage— (oonltaiittl) — legal  effect  of,  in 
regard  to  heritable  property,  672;  1. 
Husband's  heritable  estate  remains  his 
own,  ib. ;  descends  to  heir-at-law,  ib, ; 
subject  to  teroe,  ib. ;  nature  of  teree,  what 
subject  to  it,  and  how  constituted,  ib. ; 
2.  WifeV  property — rents  fall  under  jus 
maritiy  673 ;  property  remains  her  own, 
ib.    See  Teres;  Courtesy, 

antenuptial  contract    in  relation  to 

moveable  property — ^its  provisions,  439; 
provisions  to  wife  by  bond  of  annuity, 
\^ ;  by  giving  ber  a  life-rent  of  a  certain 
sum,  ib. ;  or  <n  conquest,  ib. ;  restriction 
on  account  of  second  marriase,  ib. ;  pro- 
vision of  furniture,  ib. ;  allowanoe  for 
mournings,  and  interim  aliment,  441 ;  jus 
relictcs  should  be  discharged  where  pro- 
visions are  g^ranted,  ib ,  690 ;  case  of  im- 
plied discharge,  441 ;  if  settlement  be 
revocable,  discharge  is  not  implied  by 
wife's  consent,  ib. ;  nor  by  her  accepting 
a  liferent  of  the  whole  estate  contained  in 
a  deed  to  which  she  was  not  a  party, 
442 ;  it  will  be  held  discharged  if  she, 
after  the  marriage,  accept  provisions  de- 
clared to  be  in  satisfaction  of  it,  ib. ;  but 
not  if  ignorant  of  state  of  husband's 
affiiirs,  w. ;  homologation  by  widow,  ib. ; 
manner  of  making  settlements  on  children, 
ib. ;  power  of  division,  ib. ;  inherent  in 
father,  ib. ;  division  must  extend  to  all 
the  children,  ib. ;  and  must  not  be  illu- 
sory, ib. ;  father  may  delegate  power  of 
division,  ib.;  when  only  one  child  sur- 
vives, he  is  entitled  to  the  whole,  ib. ; 
children  share  equally  if  power  be  not  ex- 
ercised, ib. ;  issue  of  a  predeceasing  child 
are  entitled  to  their  parent's  share,  443, 
462  ;  share  of  predeceasing  child  may  be 
apportioned  amon^  children,  443;  but 
father  cannot  divide  share  of  legitim 
among  child's  issue,  ib.;  discharge  of 
legitim,  ib, ;  must  be  special,  ib. ;  effect 
of  dischaige  by  one  child,  444 ;  effect  of 
dischaige  of  yiw  reUetce,  ib. ;  sum  provided 
to  children  is  not  subject  to  legacy-duty, 
but  is  subject  to  sucH^ession  diity,  445; 
effect  of,  in  competition  with  creditors, 
obligation  for  annuity  to  widow  confers 
jus  crediti,  ib.^  manner  in  which  its  value 
is  to  be  computed,  ib. ;  mode  of  making 
wife's  provisions  preferable  to  creditors, 
ib,;  bond  for  an  alimentaiy  allowance  gives 
jtts  crediti,  during  husband's  life,  ib. ; 

S revisions  to  children  payable  at  father's 
eath  give  only  spes  sueeessionis,  ib. ; 
mode  of  conferring  jus  crediti  on  them, 
447  ;  a  provision  to  illegitimate  children 
gives  them  right  of  creditors,  ib, ;  jus 
crediti  is  oonferredon  children  if  term  ol 
payment  may  arrive  iu  father's  lifetime, 
ib. ;  also  if  it  bean  interest  from  child's 
majority  or  marriage,  ib. ;  mode  of  mak- 
ing children's  provisions  preferable  to 
creditors,  ib. ;  foe  must  be  taken  out  of 
father,  ib.;  see  Fee,  Fee  and  Liferent; 
disposal  of  wife's  property,  it  is  generallv 
conveyed  to  husband,  450 ;  wnen  wi^: 
has  a  preferable  claim  on  her  property, 
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450;  hosband  bound  to  make  good  the 
proyiflions  thouffb  tocher  be  not  paid,  tb. ; 
jv»  mariti  ana  right  of  administnition 
may  be  excluded,  ib. ;  how  they  may  be 
excluded,  451 ;  and  by  whom,  A, ;  what 
is  sufficient  exclusion,  ib, ;  proyision 
against  premature  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage no  longer  necessary,  462 ;  nomina- 
tion of  parties  to  demand  implement  on 
behalf  of  wife  and  children,  t&. ;  does  not 
render  their  claims  conditional  on  acts  of 
parties  named,  ib» ;  operation  of  the  con- 
tract  is  suspended  until  marriage,  453 ; 
homologation  of  defective  contract,  ib., 
184 ;  favourable  construction  put  upon 
this  deed  by  Court,  692  ;  husband  cannot 
gratuitously  assign  fund  contained  in  it, 
456  ;  exception  to  this  rule,  ib. 

Marriage — {contintted) — contract  of,  in  re- 
lotion  to  heritable  property — its  style, 
674;  settlement  of  husbands  estate^  ib. 
et  seq. ;  transference  of  property  must 
be  according  to  feudal  pnnciples,  675 ; 
obligation  to  complete  title  where  granter 
not  infeft,  ib. ;  destination  to  heirs-male, 
etc.,  i6. ;  heir  is  creditor  under  such 
destination,  676;  father  cannot  gra- 
tuitously disappoint  heir,  t&. ;  heir  may 
sue  without  service,  i&. ;  destination  to 
"heirs-male,"  ib.\  how  far  fee  remains 
in  father,  ib. ;  heir  cannot  protect  his 
9pes  Bitccessionia  by  diligence,  ib. ;  upon 
a  sale,  how  far  heir  nas  jus  crediti 
for  the  price,  677  ;  destination,  gra- 
tuitous, quoad  substitutes  after  children, 
\b. ;  heir  is  unlimited  fiar  after  he  suc- 
ceeds, t&. ;  father's  power  to  affect  the 
succession  with  reasonable  restrictions, 
678 ;  competition  between  heir  and 
father's  creditors,  ih. ;  mode  of  bestowing 
jti8  crediti  on  heirs,  679;  heir's  rights 
may  be  made  effectual  by  obligation  to  in- 
feft at  specified  time,  t&. ;  or  hj  sasine,  ib. ; 
fiduciary  fee  in  father  for  children  nasci* 
turi,  680 ;  powers  of  fiduciary  fiar,  ib. ; 
infeftment  of  children  can  create  no  greater 
right  than  is  conferred  by  destination, 
680 ;  settlement  of  ivife's  estate,  681 ; 
see  Pee  and  Jjiferent;  trust  secures  the 
interests  of  heirs  and  substitutes,  685 ; 
destination  of  whole  property  to  heirs  of 
the  marriage  carries  property  according  to 
legal  disposition,  686 ;  to  heirs  and  bairns 
carries  property  to  oldest  son,  t&. ;  excep- 
tion of  burgage  and  other  small  properties, 
ib. ;  father  has  power  of  division  over 
small  properties,  ib.]  "to  bairns"  gives 
whole  children  right  to  share  in  heritage, 
ib. ;  heir  may  discharge  his  right  under 
contract,  687  ;  settlement  of  conquest, 
688 ;  father  can  distribute  conquest  but 
cannot  disappoint  any  child,  to. ;  heirs 
have  jus  crediti  in  regard  to  conquest, 
689. 

provisions   to   wife,    689;    mode  of 

securing  them  heritably,  ib. ;  by  annuity, 
690 ;  by  locali^,  ib. ;  provisions  bar 
claim  of  terce,  ib. ;  obligation  to  infeft, 
ib. ;  settlement  should  contain  feudal 
clauses,  ib. ;  where  husband's  right  per- 


sonal, 691 ;  wife's  infeftment  gives  her  a 
preferable  claim,  ib. 

Marria^ — [eontinued) — ^provisions  to  young- 
er children,  where  secured  heritably  or  ij 
trust,  691,  see  Provision^  bond  of;  war^ 
rant  to  infeft  trustees  gives  children  an 
effectual  security,  ib. 

postnuptial,  contract  of— difierenoe  be- 
tween, and  antenuptial  contract,  453 ;  it 
is  obligatory  if  provisions  be  suitable,  and 
if  husband  be  solvent  at  the  time  of  exe- 
cuting it,  454 ;  is  subject  to  law  of  doaa- 
tions  inter  virum  et  uxorem,  ib, ;  is  revoc- 
able in  so  far  as  not  ratiooal  and  equal, 
ib. ;  its  provisions  must  be  proportionate  to 
parties*  means  at  time  of  granting,  455 ; 
It  cannot  bar  claim  of  leffitim,  ib. ;  irrevoc- 
able provisions  may  be  settled  on  children 
by  this  deed,  ib. ;  these  are,  however,  gra- 
tuitous and  reducible  if  father  was  insol- 
vent at  date  of  delivery,  456 ;  its  effect 
on  antenuptial  contract,  455 ;  it  cannot 
prove  its  own  narrative,  i6. ;  wife  cannot 
compete  with  creditors  for  provisions  con- 
tained in  it,  ib. 

articles,  form  and  purpose   of)  692; 

they  have  with  subsequent  contract  the 
same  effect  as  an  antenuptial  contract,  ib. 

—  contract  of,  upon  second  marria^e-^ 
husband  can  encroach  on  fiind  provided 
to  first  family,  to  make  provision  for  his 
second  wife  and  family,  457,  689 ;  rules 
with  regard  to  this  power,  457  ;  if  exces- 
sive, Court  will  reduce  excess,  689 ;  can 
husband  encroach  on  fund  over  which 
first  family  have  jus  crediti  f  457, 
689. 

proposals  of,  will  not  form  a  contract, 

185. 


casualty  of,  523 ;    in  ward  tenures, 

512  ;  single  avail  and  double  avail,  ib. 

Married  women  cannot  grant  personal  obli- 
gation, 35 ;  husband's  consent  not  suffi- 
cient to  validate  wife's  obligation,  ib.\ 
homologation  of  her  obligations  when  she 
has  become  ^jum  removes  nullity,  36; 
her  obligations  affect  her  separate  pro- 
perty, where  in  rem  versum  of  herself, 
tb. ;  she  may  dispose  of  heritable  or  sepa- 
rate moveable  estate,  37  ;  but  subject  to 
curatorial  power  of  husband,  ib. ;  her  ob- 
ligations during  separation  from  husband 
receive  effect,  38 ;  may  contract  so  as  to 
be  subject  to  diligence  when  husband  is 
residing  abroad,  %b, ;  but  cannot  in  snch 
circumstances  alienate  heritable  property 
without  his  consent,  ib. ;  may,  when 
deserted  by  husband,  apply  for  order  to 
protect  against  him  and  nis  creditor's  pro- 
perty acquired  after  desertion,  39 ;  an 
order  of  protection  has  the  effect  of  a 
decree  of  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro,  ib. ; 
effect  of  decree  of  separation,  ib. ;  duration 
and  recal  of  order  for  protection,  »6. ;  may 
^rant  deeds  and  bonds  mortis  causa  affect- 
ing her  separate  estate,  i6.,  478 ;  may 
act  as  a  trustee  and  sine  oud  non,  39, 
705 ;  see  Husband,  Bight  of  admvnstrO' 
tion,  and  Jus  mariti;  judicial  ratification 
by,  ib,,  see  Judical  ratification;  hok>- 
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graph,  obligation  by  her  presumed  to  be 
granted  after  marriage,  137. 

JieditcUione  fugt^wamnt  may  be  executed 
on  Sabbath,  ex  necessitate,  64. 

Members  of  College  of  Jastice  and  others 
prohibited  from  parchasing  suits  on  depri- 
vation, 52. 

Mercantile  company, — ^incapacity  to  hold 
heritage,  47 ;  inconvenience  obviated  by 
taking  title  in  name  of  tnistees  for  com- 
pany, t6.;  may  hold  lease  socio  nomine^  867. 

Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act — provi- 
sions of,  143,  154,  288,  311,  364,  see 
CkxiUionerSt  BtUsy  Arrestment, 

Messenger-at-arms,  terms  of  agreement  be- 
tween him  and  law-agent  not  sustained, 
58. 

Midcouple,  see  Completion  of  titles  655. 

Mid-impediment,  nature  of,  638. 

Mid-soperiority  created  by  base  iofefhnent 
oxk  a  me  vel  de  me  disposition,  648  ;  only 
bona  fide  conveyance  can  defeat  right  to 
make  the  holding  public,  649 ;  extinction 
of,  see  Entry  with  Superior — extinction 
of  mid'superiorities* 

Mills — symbols  for  infeftment  in,  573. 

Mines  and  Minerals — effect  of  reservation  in 
feu,  599. 

Minister — agreement  not  to  apply  for  aug- 
mentation not  binding,  57  ;  may  act  as 
notary  in  subscription  of  testaments  in  his 
own  parish,  141 ;  but  his  subscription 
must  contain  essentials  of  valid  notarial 
snbscription,  ib. ;  may  be  required  to 
assign  part  of  his  stipend  to  creditors,  58 ; 
stipend  is  arrestable,  320 ;  see  Officer. 

Minors — 30 ;  have  a  limited  capacity  of  con- 
tracting, lb,  ]  may  choose  or  act  without 
curators,  31 ;  within  what  limits  deeds 
may  be  granted  by  curators  affecting  their 
estates,  ib. ;  may  alienate  their  heritable 
property  with  consent  of  curators,  33; 
right  of  challenge  during  quadriennium 
vSU,  ib. ;  deeds  granted  by,  without  con- 
sent of  curators,  null,  so  far  as  not  in  rem 
versum^  ib. ;  restitution  where  not  in  rem 
fferstim,  ib, ;  effect  of  deeds  by  minors, 
84 ;  may  execute  a  testament,  ib,,  478 ; 
but  not  a  settlement  of  heritage,  even 
with  consent  of  curators,  34 ;  deeds  which 
they  may  be  compelled  to  grant,  not  liable 
to  challenge,  ib. ;  may  execute  presenta- 
tion to  church  without  curators,  ib.\  parties 
contracting  with  them  are  bound  by  their 
obligations,  ib. ;  minors  may  act  as  instru- 
mentary  witnesses,  113 ;  gratuitous  dis- 
charge by,  is  invalid,  271 ;  debtor  can- 
not he  required  to  pay  to  minor  without 
curators,  34,  271  ;  arrestment  competent 
against  minor,  without  citing  curators, 
817 ;  bond  by,  208 ;  same  hazard  applies 
as  in  bond  by  tutor,  ib. ;  deed  is  granted 
by  minor  witn  advice  and  consent  of  cura- 
tors, ib.  See  Indenture, 
Minute  of  sale — ^its  clauses,  889. 
Missives  of  sale — writing  necessary  to  trans- 
mit property,  879;  must  be  probative, 
ib. ;  both  parties  must  be  bound,  ib.  ; 
what  they  should  consist  of,  880 ;  ohiigch 
tion  of  seller  to  give  valid  title  implied, 


881 ;  law  of  prescription,  t&.;  on  what  it 
runs,  i6.,  see  8(de  of  heritaUe  property  ; 
they  must  be  stamped  before  they  can  be 
used  in  evidence,  889. 

Montgomery  Act ;  see  EntaiL 

Mortification,  tenure  of,  521. 

Mortis  causa  deeds  containing  power  of  re- 
vocation are  not  irrevocable  although  de- 
livered, 180. 

Moveable  rights,  division  of,  239,  463; 
things  actually  possessed  are  corporeal 
moveables,  ib. ;  claims  a^inst  others  are 
incorporeal  moveables,  ib. ;  in  England 
divided  into  rights  in  possession,  and 
choses  in  action,  ib. 

_  transference  of,  by  legal  assignation, 
240,  see  Assignation. 

Moveable  real  rights  are  generally  trans- 
ferred by  removal  of  possession,  without 
writing,  240  ;  may  be  transferred  by  dis- 
position, 463 ;  its  purpose,  ib.;  its  form, 
ib. ;  it  should  refer  to  an  inventory,  ih. ; 
its  warrandice  is  from  fact  and  deed,  ib. ; 
delivery  of  moveables  disponed  with  the 
disposition,  completes  transference,  464; 
if  they  are  not  delivered,  instrument  of 

SMsession  may  be  taken,  ib.;  its  form, 
. ;  effect  of  disposition  and  instrument 
in  questions  with  creditors,  ib. ;  articles 
sold  but  not  delivered  cannot  now  be 
arrested  in  hands  of  seller  by  his  creditors, 
ib. ;  a  purchaser  from  the  original  pur- 
chaser may  demand  delivery,  ib.\  efiect 
of  disposition  and  instrument  against  dis- 
poner  and  his  heirs,  465 ;  enect  where 
goods  are  in  hands  of  a  third  party,  i6. 


Nahb— change  of;  not  unusual  to  apply  to 
Court  of  Session  for  authority,  150 ;  but 
this  not  essential,  ib. ;  see  Deeds,  structure 
of 

Narrative  clause — see  Feu  Charter,  Bondj 
etc. 

Negotiorum  gestor — cautioner  who  gets  a 
security  from  debtor  acts  for  whole  obli- 
gants,  220. 

Non-entiT,  casualt;^  of,  524;  what  it  con- 
sists 01,  ib. ;  is  incurred  on  resignation, 
525 ;  not  exigible  while  fee  is  full,  ib. ; 
nor  while  superior's  title  is  incomplete, 
ib. ;  remedy  in  this  case,  ib. ;  is  not 
purged  until  vassal  be  infeft  on  charter, 
819. 

Notarial  Instruments  under  Titles  to  Laud 
Acts— notarial  instruments  in  form  of 
schedule  B,  596;  its  form,  ib.\  and 
clauses  of,  xb. ;  name  of  notary  must  be 
set  forth,  597 ;  where  deed  on  which  it 
proceeds  contains  clause  of  direction,  ib.; 
exempted  from  challenge  on  ground  of 
erasure,  ib. ;  may  be  recorded  during  life 
of  party,  %b. ;  extracts  to  make  faith,  ib. ; 
may  be  used  in  completing  title  to  unre- 
corded conveyance,  659;  in  form  of 
schedule  H,  723  ;  in  form  of  schedule  K, 
659 ;  in  form  of  schedule  M,  784. 

Notarial  subscription — when  party  cannot 
write,  he  subscribes  by  notanes,  109  ;  his- 
tory of  notarial    suMcription,  ib. ;    two 
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notaries  required,  110;  notariea  nmst  as- 
certain, (1.^  ideotitj  of  party  before  sub- 
scription, %b. ;  (2.)  reason  of  assistance 
bein^  required,  t&. ;  as  to  challenge  of 
the  aeed  on  g^-ound  of  partv^s  ability  to 
write,  ib, ;  notary  must  receive  (3.)  war- 
rant to  act,  ib. ;  what  warrant  oonsists  of, 
ib. ;  subscription  and  dooqnet  of  notaries, 
ib. ;  what  is  sufficient  warrant,  tb. ;  it 
must  be  stated  in  docouet,  tb. ;  notaries 
must  sign  simultaneously,  111 ;  four  wit- 
nesses must  attest  giving  of  warrant  and 
subscription  of  both  notories,  ib. ;  parish 
minister  may  act  as  notary  in  subscription 
of  testaments  in  his  own  parish,  141 ;  one 
notary  and  two  witnesses  sufficient  to  sub- 
scribe a  testament,  479. 

Notaiy-public,  his  duties  in  giving  sasine, 
571 ;  interested  notary  may  not  dfficiate, 
tb ;  see  BUI. 

Notary  *s  dooquet,  see  Sasine. 

Notour  bankruptcy — apprehension  of  debtor 
not  followed  by  imprisonment  sufficient, 
300 ;  circumstances  constituting,  set  forth 
in  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  tb. 

Novation  ana  delegation,  see  Viaduxrge. 

NovodamuB,  charter  of,  817 ;  its  effect,  ib. ; 
may  include  lands  not  formerly  feued,  i&. ; 
how  far  ineffectual  without  warrant,  818 ; 
words  ''used  and  wont"  restrict  right, 

Nuncupative  testament  only  valid  to  extent 
of  £100  Scots,  146 ;  also  legacy,  490. 


Oath  of  homage,  lands  held  by,  511. 

Obligations — what  may  be  the  subject-mat* 
ter  of,  48 ;  to  do  what  is  impossible  are  in- 
valid, ib. ;  centra  bonos  tnareB  illegal,  ib. ; 
restitution  is  not  given  if  obligation  ob  tur- 
pern  eatuam  fulmled,  49 ;  pactum  super 
hareditate  viventis  legal,  ib. ;  »pon8ume$ 
ludteroBf  not  enforced  at  law,  50,  51 ; 
g^amin^  and  betting  debts  form  illegal  con- 
sideration, ib. ;  provisions  of  5  &  6  Will, 
rv.  c.  41,  52  ;  securities  void,  granted  to 
facilitate  a  bankrupt's  discharge,  ib.]  debts 
null  under  the  Tippling  Act,  ib. ;  usury 
not  now  a  ground  of  nullity,  52  ;  mean- 
ing of  "legal  interest,"  ib.;  where  sub- 
ject is  matter  of  controversy,  tb. ;  pactum 
de  quotd  litis,  53  ;  invalid  if  contrary  to 
provisions  of  Turnpike,  and  Customs,  and 
Excise  Acts,  56 ;  pactum  iUicitum  in  the 
case  of  parties  holding  public  offices,  ib. ; 
can  the  emoluments  of  a  public  office  be 
assigned?  57  ;  bribery  or  simonv,  59 ;  con- 
taining impossible  conditions,  to. ;  contain- 
ing conditions  in  restriction  of  marriage, 
ib. ;  in  undue  restraint  of  liberty,  61. 

mode  of  constituting,   192,   et  seq. ; 

mode  of  transmitting,  239,  et  seq. ;  mcxie 
of  enforcement,  280,  et  eeq.  See  Useeew- 
tionfor  Deht^  Diligence,  Homing^  I\nnd- 
ing,  Arreitmentj  Personal  Diligence  Act. 

mode  of  extinction,  268,  et  seq.f  see 

Discfiarge,  Deed. 

-» —  what  are  conditions  suspensive  of? 

268. 
Obligation  to  infeft  now  implied,  623.    See 


Feu^eharterf  Disposition  a  me  vel  3e 
me. 

Occupancy,  original  foundation  of,  right  of 
property,  20. 

Officer,  public-— can  he  assign  or  impledge 
his  salary  ?  57 ;  may  be  ordained  to  pay 
part  of  salaxy  to  creditors,  58 ;  agreement 
between  two  public  officers  wherebf  one 
became  bound  to  perform  the  duties  of 
boUi  offices,  not  sustained,  i&. 

Open  doora,  letters  of,  305. 

Origin  of  right  of  property,  20 ;  see  Oces- 
pan^. 


Bactwn  de  quota  litis  illegal,  53  ;  nature  of 

such  a  contract,  ib. 
Pactum  iUicitum,  see  Obligation, 
I\xctum  super  Juereditate  mventis,  not  illegal, 
49;    Court  has  authorized  guardians  to 
enter  into  this  contract,  ib. 
Pares  curies,  anciently  the  witnesses  and 
register  of  feudal  grants,  528  ;  their  evi- 
dence necessary,  t6. 
Parts  and  pertinents,  vassal  acquires  right 
to,   527  ;  bounding  charter  prevents  ac- 
quiring of,  543 ;  except  servitudes  which 
are  acquired  by  possession,  544;  acces- 
sories pass  as,  545 ;  and  lights  acquired 
by  possession,   i&. ;  disposition  of,  with 
subject  implied,  tb. ;  case  of  introduction 
of  additional  party  to  limited  subject,  546 ; 
do  mills  pass  as  parts  and  pertinents  ?  ib.  \ 
external  accessories  pass  as  part  and  per- 
tinent, ib. ;  immemorial  possession  as  ex- 
eludes  any  one  not  having  special  title,  t^^ 
examples  of  this,  ib. ;  discontiguous  sub- 
jects may  be  carried  as  part  and  pertinent, 
i&. ;  what  possession  is  necessary  to  cany 
as  part  ana  pertinent,  547 ;  greater  regalia 
cannot  be  carried  as  part  and  pertinent, 
ib. ;  trout-fishing  passes  as,  548. 
Partnership,  see  Copartnery. 
Patent  rights,  mode  of  assignment,  2G5 ;  no 
mode  of  intimation,  tb. ;  they  are  personal 
property,  ib. 
Patronage — symbols  for  infeftment  in,  573, 
81 1 ;  origin  of,  810 ;  may  be  oonv^ed 
without  any  part  of  lands  with  which  it 
was  connected,  ib. ;  the  conveyance  most 
embrace  full  right,  ib. ;  disposition  oC^  its 
form,  ib. ;  one  act  of  possession  will  not 
found  prescriptive  title,  A. ;  not  sul^t  to 
teroe,  672. 
Penal  bond,  see  Band, 
Personal  fiond,  see  Bond,  personaL 
Personal  execution,  see  Execution  for  Debt. 
Personal  liberty,  obligations  imposing  uudae 

restraints  on,  are  illegal,  61. 
Personal  rights  to  land,  see  Disposition  and 
Aasign€Uion ;  are  carried  by  general  ser- 
vice, 798  ;  are  not  subject  to  terce,  672. 
Personal  Diligence  Act,  letters  of  homing 
practically  superseded  by,  291 ;  decrees  to 
contain  warrant  to  charge,  arrest,  poind, 
and  imprison,  ib. ;  assignee  to  decree  may 
obtain  warrant  for  diligence  in  his  owo 
name,  ib. ;  provisions  of  the  Act  in  regard 
to  previous  forms,  ib. ;  provisions  maw  ai 
to  Sheriff-court  decrees,  ib. 
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Personal  Diligence  Act — (eonUnuetf) — ^regis- 
tratioD  of  execution  ot  charge  is  sobsti- 
tuted  for  denanciation,  297,  298;  it 
accumnlates  debt  and  interest  into  capi- 
tal, 297. 

competent  within  year  and  day  to  re- 
lator expired  charge,  298 ;  execution  only 
IB  record^,  ib,\  mode  of  obtaining  warrant 
of  imprisonment,  ib. ;  minute  for  warrant 
to  imprison  is  endorsed  on  extract,  ib,; 
the  schedule  to  the  Act  gives  form  of 
minute,  ib. ;  it  is  signed  by  a  W.S.,  ib, ; 
omission  of  place  and  date  is  fatal,  ib. ; 
the  extract,  with  the  fiat  of  the  clerk  en- 
dorsed, is  equivalent  to  letters  of  caption, 
ib,;  inducia  must  have  expired  before 
warrant  is  applied  for,  ib, ;  vitiation  in 
warrant,  ib, ;  partial  payments  to  be  de- 
dncted,  ib. ;  oiligence  under  warrant  to 
imprison,  of  importance  to  secure  rateable 
distribution  of  debtor's  effects,  304.  See 
JP&indingy  Arrestment, 

Poinding,  different  kinds  of,  304 ;  seller  of 

foods,  not  delivered,  may  poind  them  in 
is  own  possession,  311 ;  warrants  for 
poinding,  305 ;  letters  of  open  doors,  ib. ; 
warrant  now  contained  in  extract  decree, 
ib. ;  when  it  may  proceed,  ib. ;  only  valid 
when  done  by  daylight,  306 ;  on  Sabbaths 
or  Fast  days,  void,  ib. ;  goods  poindable, 
ib, ;  growing  com  may  be  poinded,  ib. ; 
of  goods  already  arrested,  ib, ;  goods  not 
poindable,  306 ;  implements  of  husband  it 
not  poindable,  tb. ;  nor  are  goods  of  which 
debtor  is  only  joint  proprietor,  307 ;  part- 
ner *s  share  in  a  company  cannot  be  poind- 
ed, 429. 

execution  of,  its  form,  307 ;  modem 

practice  in,  ib, 

— —  effect  of  tender  of  payment  by  debtor. 
307  ;  where  foods  claimed  by  a  third 
party,  ib.  ;  debtor  cannot  stop  poinding 
vy  raising  a  multiplepoinding,  308 ;  con- 
junction of  other  creditors  in,  tfr. ;  report 
of  poinding  to  the  Sheriff,  ib,;  sale  of 
poinded  goods,  ib. ;  report  of  sale,  t&. ; 
poinder  or  other  creditor  may  purchase  at 
the  sale,  309 ;  illegal  intromitters  punish- 
ed, i5. ;  requisites  of  the  appraisement,  ib,; 
of  the  report,  ib,;  as  to  fixing  sale,  ib, ;  of 
reporting  the  sale,  ib.  ;  when  transfer 
completed,  ib. ;  Sheriff's  power  in  poind- 
ings, 310 ;  poindings  by  various  creditors, 
ib. ;  see  DUigence^  modes  of  equalizing 
competing. 

tne  ground,  to  whom  competent,  877 ; 

what  it  attaches,  ib. ;  form  of  summons, 
tb, ;  its  conclusion,  ib, ;  effect  of  this  dili- 
gence limited  by  Bankrupt  Act,  878 ; 
proper  diligence  to  make  interest  real,  t&. 

PoBsession,  what  amounts  to,  in  the  sense  of 
Act  1617|  c.  12,  881 ;  history  of  authen- 
ticating evidence  of,  565 ;  can  be  proved 
only  by  sasine,  569. 

Postnuptial  settlements  do  not  require  de- 
Kvcry,  179. 

Postscript  to  a  letter  has  the  privilege  of  a 
holograph  writ,  although  not  signed,  138. 

Precept  oiclare  conatat^  see  Clare  Constat. 

Precept  from  Chancery,  see  Chancery, 


Precept  of  sasine~.now  unnecessary,  559 ; 
history  of,  ib. ;  originally  separate  from 
charter,  560;  old  rorm  of,  ib,;  effect  of 
modem  form,  ib.;  requisites  of,  561,  et  seq.; 
not  exhausted  by  unrecorded  sasine,  558  ; 
how  assigned,  see  Iht-charter,  Disposi- 
tion and  Assignation. 

Pre-emption,  clause  of,  competent,  600. 

Presbytery,  judgment  by,  need  not  be  signed 
when  pronounced,  104. 

Prescription,  statutory  enactments  regarding, 
881 ;  on  what  it  runs,  ib. ;  on  series  of 
sasines,  ib, ;  insufficiency  of  title  irrelevant 
where  fortified  by  prescription,  ib, ;  what 
is  sufficient  possession,  ib, ;  possession  by 
singular  successors  on  personal  title  abat- 
ed, ib, ;  possession  by  apparent  heir  is 
reckoned,  tb.;  years  of  minority  abated,  tb, 

consolidation  of  dominium  directum 

and  dominium  utHe  by,  665. 

of  arrestments,  323. 

of  bills,  see  BHiSf  prescription  of. 

of  cautionary  obligations,  222 ;    see 

Cautioner. 

of  services,  see  Service. 

Presentation,  bond  of,  see  Bond  of  Presenta- 
tion. 

Presumption  of  onerosity,  536 ;  as  to  posi- 
sion  or  fee  in  questions  between  parent 
and  child,  see  lee  and  Ltferent, 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  487. 

Principality  of  Scotland,  property  of,  held  by 
alloaial  tennre,  51 6 ;  entry  of  vassals,  831 . 

Prisons,  charge  of,  are  now  transferred  to  a 
public  boai3,  300. 

Private  holding,  transmission  by,  635. 

Privileged  deeds,  see  Deeds,  privileged. 

Probative  writs,  register  of,  166;  see  Regis- 
tration, 

Procnrator,  see  Attorney. 

Procuratory  of  resignation,  see  Resignation, 

Professional  remuneration  to  trustee  acting 
as  law  ^ent,  see  Trust, 

Progress  of  titles — what  is  a  valid  progress  ? 
881. 

Prohibitions  in  entails,  see  JEntaU. 

Promissory  notes,  see  BiUs. 

Proper  investiture,  528. 

Property — origin  of,  right  of,  20 ;  division  of, 
by  Roman  law,  190 ;  division  of  by  law  of 
Scotland,  ib, 

I^'opriia  f?iani5K«— sasine,  593 ;  resignation 
(id  remanentiam,  620. 

Protest,  see  BiUSf  negotiation. 

Provision,  bond  of— in  favour  of  a  wife,  is  pre- 
sumed to  include  former  provisions,  457  ; 
if  for  love  and  favour,  it  is  held  additional, 
458 ;  in  favour  of  children,  dividing  ante- 
nuptial provisions,  ib, ;  is  presumed  addi- 
tional to  former  provision,  tb. ;  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  ib. ;  gives  child  jus  creaitif  if 
father  was  solvent  when  it  was  delivered, 
ib. ;  application  of  maxim,  dies  ineertvs, 
etc.,  w,;  provision  falls  if  payable  at 
grantor's  death,  and  child  predecease,  459, 
497  ;  unless  such  child  leave  issue,  459 ; 
provision  payable  at  father's  death  gives 
no  jus  creditiy  ib. ;  when  payable,  no  term 
being  specified,  ib, ;  application  ot  conditio 
si  sine  liberist  462.    See  EataO, 
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Provisions  to  wife  and  children  under  con- 
tract of  marriage,  see  Marriage'Oonlreusi. 

ProyiBions,  substitntion  in — ^nature  of  a  clause 
of  substitution,  459;  effect  in  moveable 
rights  if  person  first  called  be  vested,  ib» ; 
what  is  a  conditional  institute,  »&. ;  who 
are  proper  substitutes,  ib. ;  effect  of  sub- 
stitution in  moveables,  460;  effect  of 
sabstituting  children  to  each  other  in 
bonds  of  provision,  ib* ;  and  of  clauses  of 
return,  ib. ;  whether  disponee  can  defeat 
this  clause,  ib.]  substitution  takes  effect 
though  child  die  before  term  of  payment, 
461 ;  where  no  substitution,  share  of  pre- 
deceasing child  lapses,  ib. ;  terms  which 
infer  substitution,  ib.]  in  legacies,  its 
nature,  500  ;  if  institute  take  substitute's 
right,  evacuated,  t&. ;  substitution  effec- 
tual by  means  of  trust,  500 ;  contrary  de- 
cisions as  to  substitution,  ib.  See  Entail, 
Legacy. 

Public  office,  see  Officer  puhUe. 

Public  rights  to  land— <lefinition  of,  614 ; 
difference  between,  and  base  rights,  636. 

Public  burdens,  obligation  to  relieve  of,  558, 
606. 

Pupils — ^who  are  pupils,  30 ;  they  are  incap- 
able of  contracting  without  tuto^  ib. ;  de- 
cree inforo  is  not  effectual  against  a  pupil 
unless  his  tutors  appear,  ib. ;  are  exempt 
from  imprisonment  for  civil  debt,  31 ;  deeds 
granted  by,  are  signed  by  tutor  alone,  ib.\ 
action  may  be  commenced  in  name  of 
pupil,  ib. ;  diligence  used  before  appoint- 
ment of  tutor  ad  litems  valid,  ib. ;  within 
what  limitations  deeds  may  be  granted 
b^  tutors  affecting  their  estates,  ib» ;  may 
dispose  of  moveable,  but  not  of  heritable 
property,  ib. ;  sale  of  heritable  property 
witoout  judicial  authority,  null,  ib  ;  Court 
will  interpone  authority  for  sale  of  herit- 
able property  only  in   cases  of   urgent 

;  necessity,  32  ;  the  prevention  of  loss  con- 
stitutes necessity,  ib. ;  authority  granted 
to  borrow  money  over  and  sell  estates  to 
pay  debts,  ib. ;  deeds  which  they  may  be 
compelled  to  grant,  are  not  liable  to  chal- 
lenge, 34;  may  not  be  instrumentary 
witnesses,  113 ;  bond  by  a  pupil,  207.  see 
Tutor;  cannot  make  a  will,  478;  nor 
enter  into  contract  of  copartnery,  422 ; 
action  of  co^ition  and  sale,  782. 

Pupils  Protection  Act — regul<^tes  conduct  of 
judicial  factors  and  guardians,  46 ;  a  female 
is  not  usually  appointed  to  the  office  of 
guardian,  ib. ;  penal  interest,  imposed  by 
Act,  is  imperative,  206. 

Purchase  of  suits — ^members  of  College  of 
Justice,  and  others,  prohibited  on  penalty 
of  deprivation  from  making,  52. 

Purchaser  not  bound  to  purchase  on  doubt- 
ful title,  883  ;  what  if  he  previously  agreed 
to  take  title  as  it  stood  ?  884. 

Purpresture — casualty  of,  526. 


QuADRiEKNiUM  UTILE — deeds  maybe  reduced 
within,  on  ground  of  minority  and  lesion, 
30  ;  minor  must  challenge  within,  33  ; 
see  Minor. 


Quia  emptorea — ^reference  to  statute,  518; 
its  provisions,  609. 

QucBquidenif  clause  of,  in  resignation  ad 
rem,  617  ;  in  charter  of  resignation,  626. 

Quorum — ^provision  of,  implied  in  all  gra- 
tuitous trusts,  704. 


Bankiso  and  Sale — ^process  of,  at  the  in- 
stance of  creditors,  its  history,  773 ;  ob- 
jects of  ranking  and  sale,  774;  sepa- 
rate actions  formerly  required  to  e&ct 
different  purposes  of  action,  ib. ;  necesssiy 
qualification  of  pursuer,  ib. ;  terms  of 
summons,  ib. ;  whole  lands  of  baokrapt 
must  be  included,  775  ;  title-deeds  are  re- 
covered by  diligence,  ib. ;  any  other  party 
having  valid  warrant  may  sell,  ib. ;  credi- 
tor infeft  and  in  possession  may  require 
subjects  to  be  excluded,  ib. ;  party  h<dd- 
ing  missive  of  sale  may  adjudge,  ib. ;  con- 
clusions of  summons,  ib. ;  procedure,  ib^ 
who  are  defenders,  ib. ;  by  whom  suit 
may  be  carried  on  if  pursuer  die,  776 ; 
procedure  if  defender  die,  ib,;  appoint- 
ment of  common  agent,  ib. ;  his  duties 
and  powers,  ib. ;  proof  of  rental  serves  to 
establish  bankruptcy,  ib. ;  requisites  of 
the  proof,  777  ;  procedure  at  sale,  ib. ; 

Srooedure  when  sale  not  at  first  effected, 
^. ;  decree  of  adjudication  and  sale,  ib. ; 
purchaser  obtains  land  free  of  all  burdens, 
tb, ;  purchaser  may  consign  price  in  any 
joint  bank  of  issue  in  ScoUand,  778 ;  dis- 
charge of  price,  ib.]  purchaser  may  be  io- 
fefl  amevd  demeon  decree,  ib. ;  mode 
of  completion  of  title,  ib. ;  securities  are 
assigned  to  purchaser,  779;  porchaser's 
title  can  be  no  better  than  debtor^s  was, 
ib. ;  procedure  under  the  ranking,  ib. ; 
effect  of  decree  of  ranking,  780 ;  state  of 
interests,  ib.]  place  in  ranking  depends 
on  priority  of  infeftment  or  diligence,  ib. ; 
creditor  bound  to  repeat  after  payment  if 
he  had  no  security,  ib. ;  principal  and  in- 
terest reckoned  as  capital  at  term  of  pni^ 
chaser's  entry,  ib. ;  expenses  of  sale  fiJl 
on  postponed  creditors,  ib. ;  sale  may  pro- 
ceed at  any  period  of  ranking,  ib. ;  heir 
to  take  surplus  must  make  up  his  title, 
782. 

-^— at  the  instance  of  an  heir^ppar- 

ent — ^not  competent  after  service,  781; 
when  competent,  ib. ;  bv  party  bond  fide 
apparent  heir,  is  valid,  w. ;  creditors  can- 
not  interfere,  ib. ;  form  of  summons,  S>. ; 
heir  takes  surplus  of  price  without  ser- 
vice, ib.]  expenses  laid  upon  postponed 
creditors,  782. 

Ratification  by  married  women,  see  Judicial 
notification, 

Beal  burdens,  see  Heritabie  Seeuritiei'- 
real  burdens. 

Beal  warrandice,  see  Warrandice  ReaL 

Be  jnereatorid,  see  Deeds  Privileged. 

Beal  rights  from  parties  having  only  pa«- 
sonal  title,  662 ;  how  made  e&ctmd,  »&. 

Beceipts — mere  passing  of  money  from  hand 
to  hand  where  not  in  dischai^e,  is  not  a 
receipt,  88 ;  list  of  receipts  exempt  from 
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ttamp  daty,  90 ;  receipts  to  teoaDts  need 
not  be  pro  Dative,  141 .   See  Stamp  Receipt* 

Beco^oition,  casualty  of  523. 

.BedamdOt  clause  of,  552  ;  fixes  the  service 
to  be  rendered  to  superior,  t&. ;  reasonable 
civil  service  still  lawful,  ib, ;  provides  for 
casualty  of  relief  and  composition^  553. 
See  FeiJk  Charter, 

Bedeemable  rights,  842  ;  see  Heritable 
Securities, 

Biidaction  of  deeds — competent  to  minor 
within  quadriennium  utuef  30 ;  save  in  so 
far  as  in  rem  vermm,  33  ;  on  1696,  c,  5, 
in  respect  of  bankruptcy,  69 ;  date  of  deed 
under  this  Act,  ib.  See  .Error,  Frauds 
Force,  Deathbed. 

Kegalia  excepted  from  vassal's  estate,  527  ; 
greater  regalia  caonot  be  conveyed  unless 
specified,  547. 

"Registers  for  publication— local  and  general 
—enumeration  of,  166 ;  commissary  court 
registers  abolished,  ib, ;  system  by  which 
they  are  managed,  167. 

Begistration,  160 ;  jfbr  exeeutiony  its  origin, 
%b,\  analogous  to  method  practibed  in  Eng- 
land, 161 ;  history  of  the  form  in  Scotland, 
i&,  162 ;  its  purpose,  163 ;  clause  of, 
name  of  procurator  left  blank,  tb, ;  consent 
of  procurator  not  now  necessary,  %b,  \  for- 
nierly  fell  by  death  of  ^nter,  164  ;  Acts 
passed  to  remedy  this  defect,  tb, ;  its 
component  parts,  172  ;  consent  to  regis- 
tration in  books  of  a  particular  Judge  does 
not  prorogate  his  jurisdiction,  164,  286; 
consent  to  registration  for  execution  im- 
plied in  bills,  165;  duration  of  charges 
upon  decrees  of,  was,  till  recently,  fiftasn 
days,  ib, ;  but  consent  to  execution  is 
generally  on  six  dajrs*  charge,  ib.  \  charge 
on  bills  limited  to  six  days,  ib, 

"—^  for  preservation^  its  effectf  165. 

of  probative  tmte,  165 ;  separate  from 

register  for  execution,  ib, ;  principal  writs 
to  be  given  back  to  party,  tb, ;  clause  of 
registration  not  necessaiy,  ib, ;   this  re- 
gister is  for  preservation  alone,  1 66. 
in  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  for 


S reservation  and  execution,  170,  206; 
eeds  given  in  for  registration  must  be 
booked  within  twelve  months  from  date  of 
giving  in,  170 ;  extracts  may  be  given  out 
before  deed  is  booked,  ib, ;  deed  may  be 
given  out  if  not  booked  to  correct  error  in 
testing-clause,  ib. ;  deed,  when  booked, 
may  not  be  removed  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  ib, ;  are  the  Books  of 
Council  and  Session  a  register  for  publi- 
cation? 171;  feu-charters  can  be  re^ps- 
tered  in  Books  of  Council  and  Session 
only,  559. 

— j^  publicaiionf  applies  to  writs  con- 
nected with  heritable  rights,  166;  its  ad- 
yantages,  t6.,  581,  582 ;  its  history  in 
Scotland,  ib,,  et  seq. ;  enumeration  of  dif- 
ferent registers,  166 ;  local  and  general 
registere,  167 ;  general  result  of  system, 
168 ;  management  of  registers,  169. 
— —  of  entails,  736 ;  see  Entail ;  requisites, 
ib. 
—  of  sasine,  history  of,  580  ;   formerly 
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within  sixty  days,  582 ;  proper  register 
must  be  selected,  583;  requisites  to  be 
observed,  584;  entry  in  minute-book,  ib.; 
transcription  of  instrument,  ib, ;  certifi- 
cate, 585 ;  registration  of  new  instiument, 
591 ;  competent  during  party's  life,  692 ; 
date  of  registration,  lb, ;  importance  of 
certificate  of  keeper  of  register,  ib. 

Begistration  of  conveyances  under  Titles  to 
Xjand  Act  competent,  594 ;  effect  of  re- 
cording, 595;  infeftment  now  construc- 
tive, ib, ;  requirements  of  warrant  of  re- 
gistration, ib.,  see  Warrant  of  Begistra- 
tion ;  all  the  grantera  must  be  named  in 
warrant,  596 ;  where  error  occurs  in  re- 
cording, conveyance  may  be  recorded  of 
new,  596 ;  defect  in  warrant,  i&,  note,  see 
Notarial  Instrument^  schedule  (B) ;  com- 
petent to  record  during  life  of  grantee, 
597 ;  date  of  entry  in  minute-book  is  date 
of  infeftment,  ib. ;  extracts  to  make  faith 
except  where  offered  to  be  improven,  ib, ; 
recoraing  with  assignation  to  unrecorded 
conveyance,  659. 

of  instruments  of  resignation  ad  rem., 

620. 

Beferenee,  see  Judicial  Beference, 

Beference  to  conditions  of  feu  as  contained 
in  recorded  deed,  604. 

- —  description  by,  640. 

Bei  interventus,  its  nature  and  effect,  185 ; 
arises  ubi  res  non  sunt  tntegrte,  ib, ; 
available  only  to  supply  want  of  form  or 
authentication,  ib, ;  defective  leases  are 
available  by,  186 ;  so  also  a  verbal  tack, 
a  grassum,  being  paid,  ib. ;  verbal  agree- 
ment to  sell  land  validated  by  payment  of 
part  of  price,  ib. ;  other  instances  of  obli- 
gations validated  by,  ib. 

Belief,  casualty  of,  525. 

Belioquishment  of  superiority,  823  ;  see 
Entry^  with  Superior, 

Relinquishment,  deed  of,  under  Titles  Act, 
824. 

Bents,  right  to  exact  may  be  assigned,  260 ; 
assignation  of,  644 ;  legal  terms  for  pay- 
ment of,  645;  effect  of  short  clause  of 
assignation,  ib. 

Bej^resentation-^heir  taking  under  disposi- 
tion does  not  incur  universal  representa- 
tion, 703 ;  heir  of  entail  liable  for  entailer's 
debts,  737  ;  general  service  imports  uni- 
versal, 811,  802 ;  special,  only  quoad 
subjects  taken  up,  ib* ;  entry  cum  bene' 
Jicio  inventarii,  803 ;  general  service  be- 
fore inventory  imports  representation,  ib. ; 
precept  of  dare  constat  does  not  import 
universal,  805 ;  expeding  title  as  heir  in 
burgage  subjects  does  not  imply  universal 
representation,  838. 

Beservations  by  superior,  599 ;  of  mines  and 
minerals,  ib. ;  distinction  between  personal 
and  permanent,  601. 

Beserved  burden,  see  HeritaUe  Securities, 

Besolutive,  see  Irritant  and  BesokUive, 

Bespondentia  bond,  see  Ships, 

Besignation — ^transmission  by  proouretory 
of,  competent,  613 ;  is  effected  by  sym- 
bolical delivery,  615  ;  its  purpose,  ib. ; 
symbols  of,  ib. ;  procuratory  does  not  fall 
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by  death  of   ^nter  or  grantee,   621 ; 
ceremony  abolished  in  Crown  charterfi, 
626. 
Besignation  infavorem — its  form,  625;  in- 

■  stnimeDt  abolished,  ib, 
—  ad  remanentianif  its  purpose,  615  ;  so- 
lemnities used,  lb, ;  see  Disponlion  by 
vcusal  to  superior;  ceremony  of  resigna- 
tion, 617  ;  acceptance  by  superior  neces- 
sary, tb.  ;  may  be  acceptea  by  known 
agent,  618 ;  ceremony  of,  tb. ;  proper 
symbols,  619 ;  may  be  made  joroprUa 
manibus^  620 ;  on  vassal  acquiring  su- 
periority, 664. 

~—  —  superior  takes  subject  to  bur- 
dens, 621 ;  procuratory  of,  does  not  fall  by 
death  of  grantee,  622  ;  after  death  of 
either  party  title  must  be  deduced,  ib. ; 
only  form  by  which  feu  can  be  reabsorbed, 
ib. 

—  instrument  of,  attests  fact,  620  ; 

its  form,  ib. ;  witnesses  subscribe  each 
page,  ib. ;  protected  from  challenge  on 
ground  of  erasure  before  recording,  ib. ; 
accuracy  in  reference  to  procuratory  in- 
dispensable, ib. ;  must  be  recorded  within 
sixty  days  of  date,  ib. ;  where  recorded 
vassal  divested,  ib. ;  no  longer  necessary 
where  procuratory  explicit,  621  ;  new 
form  of;  used  in  conveyances  with  in- 
definite procuratory,  ib.\  protected  from 
challenge  on  ground  of  erasure,  ib. 

procuratory  of,  see  Dispontion  a  me. 

'■ charter  of,  its  clauses,  626 ;    qufequu 

dem  clause  expresses  modus  vaeandij  ib.: 
tenenfUu  and  reddendo  may  be  referred 
to,  627  ;  contains  no  warrandice,  ib. ; 
precept  of  sasine  now  unnecessary,  ib.\ 
now  operates  confirmation,  ib. ;  not  com- 
plete without  infeftment,  628 ;  may  be 
recorded  with  warrant  of  registration,  ib.; 
when  grantor  of  procuratory  dead,  titles 
must  be  deduced,  657. 

— «  writ  of,  its  form,  628  ;  is  written  on 
deed  and  equivalent  to  charter,  ib. ;  su- 
perior bound  to  grant,  if  required,  A. ; 
operates  confirmation,  628  *,  recorded  with 
deed  on  which  written,  ib. ;  recording  of, 
with  deed,  does  not  operate  double  infeft- 
ment,  ib. ;  stamp-duty,  ib. ;  no  provision 
for  notarial  instrument  upon,  ib. 

Restitution  to  minors,  see  Minor. 

Retrocession — its  form,  267;  it  reinstates 
the  cedent,  in  the  place  of  the  creditor, 
ib. ;  requires  intimation,  ib. ;  see  Agng- 
ncUion. 

Reversionary  rights,  see  Factum  tuper  hcere- 
ditate  viventit ;  are  carried  by  general 
service,  797  ;  not  liable  to  terce,  672. 

Revocation,  see  Disposition  mortis  causd, 
Testament. 

Right  of  property-— origin  of,  20 ;  evidence 
of,  21. 

Roman  law,  attestations  of  testaments  ac- 
cording to,  72. 

Rosebery  Act,  see  Entail. 

Roup,  articles  of— clauses  of,  890,  891. 


Sabbath —judicial  acts  done  on  Sabbath, 


except  those  done  ex  necessitate^  null,  64 ; 
private  deeds  executed  on,  arc  valid,  ib. ; 
statutes  against  labour  on  Sabbath  cited, 
ib. 
Salaries  of  public  officers,  see  Officer  pubUe. 
Sale  of  heritable  property — writing  essential 
to,  186 ;  exception  from  this  rule,  ib. ;  see 
Missives  of  Sale  ;  Minute  of  Sode. 
rules  to  be  observed  in  sale  and  pur- 
chase— obligation  of  seller  to  give  YSL&d 
title,  880;  requisites  with  resard  to  in- 
ventory of  titles,  882  ;    purchaser   not 
bound  to  accept  doubtful  title,  883 ;  ex- 
posure by  seller  implies  warrandice  that 
Ike  has  a  title,  ib. ;  seller  bound  to  enter 
with  superior  before  selling,  ib.]  lease 
should    oe   examined,    ib.;  terce    good 
a^nst  singular  successor,  884 ;  state  o£ 
teinds  should  be  investigated,  tb. ;  seller 
bound  to  deliver  valid  dispositian,   ib. ; 
purchaser  not  bound  to  accept  equivalent, 
ib. ;  where  subject  to  exception  or  reser- 
vation not  disclosed,  purchaser  may  re- 
sile, ib. ;   disposition  must  be  to  party 
named,  ib.;  seller  not  bound  to  grant 
disposition  with  double  manner  of  hold- 
ing, 885 ;  title  must  be  furnished  within 
a  reasonable  time,  t&.;  effiactof  delay  in 
completing  transaction,  ib. ;  seller  must 
disencumber  the    subjects,  see    /nettai- 
brances,  search  of;  seller  bound  to  purge 
record,  887  ;  what  burdens  is  he  obliged 
to  pur^,  ib. ;  obligation  to  disburden  not 
limited  to  burdens  appearing  on  record, 
ib. ;  obligations  on  purchaser — ^must  pay 
the  price  when  disposition  delivered,  888 ; 
conveyance  not  effectual  till  delivemi, 
ib. ;  where  caution  found?  ib. ;  price  may 
be  fixed  by  reference,  i^ ;  price  payable 
on    term  day  although    possession    not 
given  till  a  later  date,  ib. ;  abatement  of 
price,   on    what    ground    allowed,    ib.; 
price  may  be  made  a  real  burden,  ib. ;  and 
18  then  heritable,  ib. 

— *-  power  of,  see  Trust  Disposition  and 
Settlement^  HeriUMe  Securities. 

Salmon-fishings  not  conveyed  as  part  and 
pertinent,  547, 808 ;  grant  cum  puoationi' 
ous,  followed  by  forty  years'  possession, 
transmits  right,  548 ;  rod-fishing  not 
sufficient  possession,  ib. ;  how  far  right  of 
Crown  extends,  ib. ;  are  inter  r^oltia, 
808;  how  they  may  be  granted,  809; 
how  they  may  be  transmitted,  ib. 

Salvo  jure  einuslibet  clause  in  confirmations, 
635 ;  its  efiect,  ib. 

Sanctuary,  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  301 ;  af- 
fords protection  from  diligence  ^crediton, 
ib. ;  called  The  Oirthj  ib. ;  debts  con- 
tracted within  it  render  debtor  liable  to 
imprisonment,  t6. ;  goods  not  poindsbis 
within,  306. 

Sasine,  precept  of,  see  Feu  Charter. 

—  delivery  of  sasine  necessaiy  to  com- 
plete vassal's  right,  564,  et  seq. ;  histoiy 
of  delivery  of  sasine,  ib. ;  delivery  of  pos- 
session, necessary  quality  of,  ib. ;  compe- 
tent under  general  precept  to  infeft  in  all 
grantee's  lands,  562. 

instrument  of,  when  introduced  into 
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Scotland,  569 ;  its  definitian,  ib. ;  old  form 
of  tngtrumentf  tb.,  et  $eq. 
Sanne  (continued) — old  form  of—ceremony^ 
570 ;  inYOcatioo,  tb. ;  dates  of  Christian 
era,  and  of  sovereign  reign,  both  neces- 
saiy,  i&. ;  cases  of  discrepancy  of  dates, 
t6. ;  essentials  as  to  compearance  of  par- 
ties, 571 ;  attestation  of  notary  essential, 
ib, ;  who  may  act  as  notary,  i&. ;  witnesses, 
t&. ;  procurator  or  attorney,  tb, ;  hailie, 
t&. ;  what  is  sufficient  designation  of, 
572 ;  narrative  of  charter,  ib. ;  how  much 
shonld  be  narrated,  ib. ;  requisition  of 
attorney,  and  delivery  of  warrant  to  no- 
tary, ib. ;  precept  of  sasine  engrossed  ver- 
hatimj  ib. ;  and  testing-clause  of  charter, 
573 ;  where  instrument  refers  only  to  part 
of  lands  in  charter,  ib, ;  cUnse  of  delivery 
of  sasine,  ib. ;  heritable  state  i^iplies  ])er- 
manenc^,  ib> ;  this  clause  essebtial,  ib. ; 
appropriate  symbols,  i&. ;  where  charter 
contains  several  subjects,  all  symbols 
necessaiy,  574 ;  unless  there  be  clause  of 
dispensation, ib. ;  clause  speci^ingtaking 
of  mstruments,  ib. ;  meaning  of,  tb. ;  de- 
claration that  sasine  given  on  the  lands 
essential,  ib. ;  separate  acts  of  infeftment 
necessary — 1.  where  lands  discontiguous, 
575 ;  2.  where  held  of  different  superiors, 
ib. ;  3.  or  by  different  tenures,  ib. ;  4.  or 
acquired  from  different  vassals,  ib. ;  clause 
of  union,  ^. ;  its  effects,  ib. ;  what  capable 
of  union,  ib. ;  union  implied  in  barony, 
576 ;  its  effects,  ib. ;  is  mherent  quality, 
ib. ;  and  applies  to  sasine  on  securities, 
ib ;  hour  wnen  sasine  given  specified,  tb.; 
names  of  .witnesses  must  be  specified  in 
instrument,  ib. ;  two  sufficient,  ib. ;  no- 
tary's docquet,  ib. ;  narrative  of»  ib. ; 
must  be  holo^aph,  577 ;  solemnities  of, 
ib. ;  subscription  of  witnesses,  ib. ;  num- 
ber of  pages  mentioned  in  docquet,  t&. ; 
erasures  formerly  remedied  by  authentica- 
tion in  docquet,  578 ;  enactment  as  to 
erasures  made  before  registration,  ib. ; 
obvious  blunders  in  docquet,  etc.,  ib. ; 
must  identify  lands  as  those  contained  in 
charter,  579 ;  sasine  under  indefinite 
precept  competent,  580. 

registration  of— history  and  advan- 
tages of,  580,  et  seq* ;  registers  appointed 
by  Act  of  1617,  582  ;  provisions  of  Act, 
ib. ;  history  of  enactments,  ib.  et  aeq. ; 
proper  register  must  be  selected,  583 ; 
must  be  within  sizt^  da^  of  giving  of 
sasine,  584  ;  reouisites  m  reconling'— 1. 
Entry  in  minute-oook,  ib. ;  sasines  prefer- 
able according  to  priority  of  registration, 
ib. ;  2.  Accuracy  in  recording  necessary, 
585;  3.  Certificate  of  registration,  ib.\ 
oases  of  vitiation  in,  ib. 

lost,  how  supplied,  586;  formerly  re- 
newed by  notary,  ib. 

taken,  but  not  recorded,  null,  587 ; 

though  some  parties  cannot  plead  nullity. 
ib. ;  precept  not  exhausted  by  unrecorded 
sasine,  588. 

new  formr-deBign  and  terms  of  In- 

feilment  Act,  588  ;  new  instrument  to  be 
recorded,  and  have  effect  of  instrument 


in  former  form,  589 ;  may  be  recorded  at 
any  time  in  party^s  life,  ib. ;  date  of  pre- 
sentment and  entry  in  minute-book  is  date 
of  instrument,  589  ;  its  clauses — 1.  pro- 
duction of  warrant  to  notaiy,  ib. ;  2.  narra- 
tive of  warrant,  590 ;  3.  insertion  of  pre- 
cept of  sasine,  ib. ;  4.  delivery  of  sasine, 
ib.  ;  oeremonj  not  required,  ib. ;  sasine 
may  restrict  nght,  ib. ;  symbols  abolished, 
ib. ;  union  implied  in  statute,  591 ;  does 
Act  apply  to  lands  held  by  different  ten- 
ures ?  tb. ;  where  granted  under  burdens, 
ib. ;  5.  testing-clause  has  no  date,  ib. ; 
number  of  pages  should  be  inserted,  ib. ; 
witnesses  attest  onlv  notary's  signature, 
ib.  ;  reffietr€Uion  of,  when  in  statutory 
form,  may  be  registered  during  life  of 
party,  ib. ;  not  after  his  deatn,  592  ; 
errors  in  certificate  by  keeper  not  now 
immaterial,  ib. ;  old  forms  not  abolished, 
ib. ;  new  instrument  may  be  expede  where 
former  one  defective,  593 ;  stamp  required 
for  each  warrant,  ib. 

Sasine  superseded  by  Titles  to  Land  Act, 
594, — see  Segietration  of  Conveyance, 
Warrant  of  Begistration, 
•  propriit  manibue  still  competent,  593 ; 
must  be  in  old  form,  ib. ;  granter's  sub- 
scription necessary,  594;  clause  of  de- 
livery, ib. ;  not  protected  firom  chsllenge 
of  erasure,  ib. 

on  precept  in  favour  of  party  deceased, 

656. 

Saune  ox,  830. 

Sasines,  Register  of,  its  purpose,  166. 

Schoolmaster,  parochial,  holds  office  (td 
vitam  aut  eulpamy  56  ;  see  Officer. 

Scrip,  see  Iron  Scrip. 

Search  for  incumbrances,  see  Incumbrancee, 
Searthof. 

Sequestration,  Mercantile — terms  in  which 
Bankruptcy  Act  vests  moveable  estate  in 
trustee,  251. 

with  regard  to  heritable  property, 

effectual  from  aate  of  first  dehverance, 
783 ;  appointment  of  trustee,  ib. ;  his  title 
to  lands,  ib, ;  how  trustee  takes  equitable 
rights,  252,  784 ;  mode  of  infeftment  under 
Titles  to  Land  Act,  ib. ;  how  trustee  may 
make  his  right  real,  ib. ;  where  bankrupt's 
right  was  only  personal,  trustee  should 
obtain  decree  of  adjudication  and  charter 
firom  superior,   785 ;  trustee  may  grant 
conveyances  without  making  up  any  title, 
ib. ;  procedure  where  bankrupt  dead,  and 
heir  nas  made  up  title,  786 ;  trustee  ac- 
quires estates  acquired  by  bankrupt  after 
sequestration,  ib. ;  sale  by  trustee  com- 
petent where  no  heritable  creditor  has 
taken  steps  to  sell,  or  if  he  have  delayed 
procedure,  ib. ;  trustee  can  only  sell  under 
Durden  of  preferable  securities,  ib. ;  trus- 
tee grants  disposition,  ib. ;  its  effect,  ib. ; 
trustee  may  not  purchase,  ib. ;  nor  may 
any  one  for  his  behoof,  ib. ;  trustee  may 
sell  with  consent  of  heritable  creditor,  ib. ; 
a  creditor  may  sell  by  virtue  of  his  own 
power  of  sale,  ib, ;  creditor  may  purchase, 
«6. ;  judicial  sale  of  bankrupt  s  estate, 
787. 
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Sequestration  of  rentSi  when  competent,  774. 

Semce-^in  what  cases  unnecessarj,  792 ; 
necessary  in  cases  of  naminatim  subatita- 
tion  to  a  person  Tested  in  the  property, 
ih. ;  whether  ancestor's  right  were  roal  or 
personal,  ib* ;  who  is  entitled  to  serve 
heir,  794;  service  mnst  be  to  last  fiar, 
f6. ;  when  nearer  heir  subsequently  ap- 
pears, heir  served  mnst  divest,  ib» ;  bond 
Jlde  acts  during  possession  effectual,  t&. ; 
where  institute  dies  having  only  posaessed 
on  a  personal  title,  ib. ;  where  first  sub* 
statute  called  after  heirs  of  grantor's  body, 
granter  is  fiar,  796 ;  where  institute  pre- 
deceases testator,  no  ri^ht  vests  in  him, 
ib» ;  declarator  of  substitute's  right  where 
institute  predeceases  unnecessary,  796; 
heir  must  be  served  in  proper  character, 
ib.  ;^  service  as  heir  of  line  aoes  not  carry 
subjects  settled  by  special  destination, 
797  ;  as  *'  heir  of  provision,"  tb. ;  service 
as  heir  of  provision  good  as  heir  of  line, 
where  that  fact  appears  that  party  pos- 
sessea  both  characters,  ib. ;  mention  of 
deed  containing  destination  not  formerly 
necessary,  ib* ;  necessary  under  new  Act, 
ib. ;  services  prescribe  in  twenty  years, 
806. 

— >—  general— what  rights  it  transmits,  797 ; 
imports  universal  representation,  802  ; 
operates  a  complete  transmission,  t&. ;  may 
be  combined  with  special,  ib» 

— —  special — ^necessary  in  the  case  of  all 
subjects  in  which  ancestor  died  infeft,  798 ; 
carries  only  subjects  embraced  in  it,  802  ; 
but  imj^lies  general  service  in  same  cha- 
racter, tb. ;  it  falls  if  not  followed  by  in- 
feftment,  t6. ;  special  contains  warrant  for 
infeftment,  A*;  or  may  be  recorded  in 
Befl;ister  of  Sasines,  803 ;  is  not  transmis- 
sible, ib. ;  will  not  serve  as  a  warrant  for 
resignation,  ib, ;  incomplete  for  infeftment 
on  a  me  holding,  ib, 

—  old  mode  of  expeding,  798 ;  nature  of 
the  brief,  799 ;  heads  of  inquiry  in  the 
brief,  ib, ;  mode  of  inquiry,  ib. ;  procedure 
before  the  jury,  ib» :  verdict  then  retoured 
to  Chancery,  800 ;  retour  necessary,  ib. ; 
new  fomii  m  aervieee^  ib. ;  petition  for 
general  service  may  be  by  Sheriff  of  de- 
ceased's domicile  or  Shenff  of  Chancerv, 
ib. ;  where  deceased  had  no  domicile  m 
Scotland,  petition  to  Sheriff  of  Chancery, 
ib. ;  for  special  service,  to  sheriff  of  county 
where  lands  lie,  ib,:  when  in  different 
counties,  to  Sheriff of^ Chancery,  ib.;  peti- 
tion signed  by  party  or  mandatory  spe- 
cially authorized,  ib. ;  procedure  in  peti- 
tion, ib. ;  decree  of  service  equivalent  to 
verdict  of  jury,  ib* ;  extract  decree  has 
effect  of  retour,  801 ;  where  ancestor  died 
upwards  of  fort^  years  ago,  not  necessary 
to  prove  domicil,  ib. ;  procedure  in  this 
case,  ib. ;  who  may  oppose  a  service,  ib. ; 
objector  must  take  out  a  comj)eting  brief, 
ib. ;  second^  general  service  mcompetent, 
ib. ;  intending  competitor  may  lodge  ca- 
veat, ib. 

—  entry  cum  beneficio  inventariif  use  of, 
803 ;  rules  regulating  heir's  liability,  ib. ; 


practically  superseded  by  provinons  of 
Service  <»  Heirs  Act,  8(VI ;  by  whom  it 
could  be  made,  ib. ;  it  must  be  made  be- 
fore service,  ib. ;  how  benefits  of  limited 
responsibility  are  now  obtained,  ib. 

Service — ^publication  of  abridgment  of  reoofd 
of  services,  804. 

Services,  personal,  due  to  superior,  621 ; 
military  abolished,  ib. ;  actual  services 
rarely  prescribed  in  the  feudal  grant,  552 ; 
reasonable  civil  services  are  atill  lawful, 
ib. ;  prescribed  in  clause  of  recUiendOf  ib. 

Servitudes — imposition  of,  677,  870;  sib 
carried  by  general  service,  797. 

Sexennial  preeer^^tionf  see  BiUe,  pteaerip- 
tion  of. 

Ships — ^arrestment  of,  is  by  direct  attach- 
ment, 316 ;  poinding  is  not  proper  dili- 
gence against  ships,  u>. ;  oruinaiy  wairant 
in  summons  is  sufiScient,  ib. ;  copy  is  af- 
fixed to  the  mainmast,  chalking  the  royal 
initials  above,  ib. ;  if  ship  on  the  stocks, 
copy  is  affixed  to  the  stem,  ib» ;  compet- 
ent to  airest  for  a  debt  of  a  part  owner, 
316. 

— —  cannot  be  transferred  without  written 
tide,  466. 

■  '  ■  deede  reUxixng  to  their  bmldin^  asd 
tramferenoef  466;  contract  for  boiUin^, 
ib. ;  must  be  registered  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  British  ships,  ib, ;  penalty  of  not 
registering,  ib. ;  what  ships  may  he  regis- 
tered, ib. ;  form  and  requuites  of  dedan- 
tion  for  registry,  ib. ;  eiSsct  of  certificate 
of  registry,  ib. ;  not  now  a  document  of 
title,  467 ;  number  of  shares,  and  prori- 
sions  with  regard  to  owners  and  joint 
owners,  ib.]  no  notice  of  trust  can  be  in- 
serted in  the  re^ster,  ib. ;  transfer  of  shi^ 
468 ;  by  oefubtion,  i&. ;  its  form,  ib. ;  it 
must  be  registered,  ib. ;  criterion  of  pre- 
ference, ib,]  requisites  with  regard  to 
registration  of  vendition,  ib. ;  enactments 
in  esse  of  death  of  owner,  etc.,  ^9 ;  defi- 
nition of  British  ships,  ib. ;  securitieg  tipon 
$hip$f  ib.]  eoactments  with  respect  to 
mortgages,  ib,;  bond  of  bottomry,  470; 
bond  of  ret^ndewtia^  ib. ;  deeds  rdatiwg 
toemplojifmentofehipSfib,;  charter  psrty, 
ib.  ]  Hiring  of  seamen,  ib. 

Signature,  see  Charter,  Orown. 

Signet  Lettere-^^'e  date  o^  is  the  date  of 
their  warrant,  290  ;  if  registered  decree  or 
protest  is  the  warrant,  the  date  of  extract 
is  the  date  of  the  letters,  ib,;  mav  be 
issued  to  authorize  diligence  upon  Inferior 
Coort  decrees,  ib. ;  formerly  necessaiy  to 
obtain  decreeconfonn  from  Supreme  Coort, 
ib.  ]  subsequently  fiat  granted  on  a  bill, 
A. ;  date  of  fiat  was  date  of  letters,  ib. ; 
bill  was  required  in  case  of  an  assignee, 
ib. ;  terms  of  fiat  in  those  oases,  ib. 

—  Inducin  of  charge  on — now  limited  to 
fourteen  days,  166;  in  edictal  chargea 
twenty-one  days,  290 ;  a  party  ahseot 
more  than  forty  days  fiom  Scotland  may 
be  charged  edictally,  291 ;  in  diligence, 
authority  to  charge  edictally  must  proceed 
on  special  warrant,  ib. 

Simony  an  ille^  consideiBtioo,  69. 
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Skat  payable  by  ndal  tenants,  517. 

Solemnities  of  deeds,  see  Deeds. 

Sovereign,  tbe  original  proprietor  of  all  lands 
and  paramount  lord,  510 ;  his  patrimonial 
rights  are  allodial,  516. 

Spet  eueceseionis  cannot  be  protected  by 
dili^noe,  677. 

JS^xnuionea  ludicraSf  see  ObligcUions. 

Staff  and  baton — symbols  in  resignations, 
619. 

Stamp  Acts,  enumeration  of,  86 ;  provisions 
in  case  of  stamp  of  wrong  denomination 
being  used,  87 ;  stamp  mnst  be  of  sufficient 
valae,  ib. ;  provisions  for  obtaining  adju- 
dication stamp,  88 ;  list  of  deeds  exempted 
from  stamp-duty,  89 ;  enactments  as  to 
Qse  of  adhesiye  stamps,  90;  duplicates 
charged  with  reduced  rate,  91 ;  foreign 
instruments  do  not  require  stamps  where 
relating  only  to  the  payment  of  money, 
f&. ;  but  foreign  bills  now  require  to  be 
stamped,  ib. ;  deeds  are  not  chargeable 
under  two  specific  duties,  but  they  are 
chargeable  in  respect  of  two  or  more  con- 
siderations, and  for  separate  contracts  or 
transactions,  92  ;  unstamped  deed  not  ad- 
missible as  evidence,  93 ;  except  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  ib. ;  instruments  that  may 
be  stamped  on  payment  of  duly  and 
penalty,  94, 95 :  or  without  p^enalty  within 
a  certain  period  afler  execution,  93 ;  what 
instruments  cannot  be  stamped  after  exe- 
cation,  94 ;  unstamped  instrument  may  be 
Qsed  as  collateral  proof,  ib. ;  Court  will 
allow  time  to  get  deed  stamped,  95 ;  who 
bears  expense  of  after-stamping  ?  ib. ;  au- 
thority given  to  transmit  recorded  deed  to 
be  stamped,  ib. ;  what  is  the  legal  effect  of 
after-stamping?  t5. ;  acknowledgment  of 
debt  with  promise  to  repay,  nnstampable, 
but  with  obligation  to  repay,  may  be 
stamped,  97  ;  an  I.  0.  U.  does  not  require 
a  stamp,  ib. ;  do  debits  on  factors  require 
a  stamp  ?  98 ;  all  drafts  now  require  to 
be  stamped,  ib. ;  effect  of  the  stamp-laws 
upon  documents  materially  altered  after 
issue  or  delivery,  ib. ;  it  isjpharsjudicie  to 
enforce  objection  of  defect  in  the  stamp- 
ing, ib. ;  the  right  under  a  deed  null  be- 
cause not  stamped  may  be  supported  other- 
wise, ib. ;  enactment  requinng  part  of 

*    deed  to  be  written  over  stamp,  99.    See 
J)eed$  ;  stamp  duties  on  charters,  536. 

Stamped  receipts,  enactment  regarding  use 
of,  99. 

Statutory  solemnities  of  deeds,  see  Deeds. 

Subinfeudation — inherent  character  of  feudal 
system,  518 ;  clause  in  original  charter 

Snohibiting,  601. 
mission,  deed  of— defects  may  be  vali- 
dated rebus  ipsis  ei  factis^  182 ;  contract 
of,  its  nature.  393 ;  inconveniences  which 
it  may  entail  upon  parties,  395 ;  how  it 
may  lie  constituted,  w. ;  writing  essential, 
ib. ;  competency  of  parties  to  submit,  396 ; 
minors,  w. ;  married  women,  ib, ;  cwraior 
boniSf  tb. ;  company,  ib. ;  agents  and  fac- 
tors, ib. ;  party  to  a  submission  may  as- 
sign right,  397  ;  but  the  other  party  must 
not  suffer  by  the  assignation,  ib. ;  subject 


matter  of  submission,  ib. ;  it  may  be 
general  or  special,  ib. ;  it  must  be  con- 
ducted optima  Jide^  ib. ;  duty  and  position 
of  arbiters,  ib. ;  effect  of  accepted  sub- 
mission, ib.]  arbiter  must  be  named,  399; 
general  obligation  to  refer  inoperative,  ib.\ 
different  where  arbitration  prescribed  by 
positive  statute,  ib.;  also  where  it  is  to 
complete  and  explicate  a  contract,  400 ; 
not  sufficient  to  name  arbiter  ?iomine  officii, 
401 ;  arbiter  may  have  an  interest  in  mat- 
ter submitted,  if  parties  were  aware  of  it 
before  submitting,  ib. ;  a  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Session  may  be  an  arbiter,  ib. ; 
a  minor  may  be  an  arbiter,  ib. ;  appoint- 
ment of  oversman,  ib. ;  arbiters  may  begin 
by  appointing  an  oversman,  402 ;  when 
can  oversman  act?  ib. ;  arbiters  cannot 
appoint  an  oversman  unless  authorized,  ib,] 
one  of  two  arbiters  cannot  be  compelled  to 
pronounce  an  award  or  choose  an  umpire, 
tb. ;  devolution  need  not  be  executed  with 
legal  solemnities,  ib. ;  arbiters  must  ex- 
ercise judgment  in  selecting  oversman, 
ib. ;  it  expires  by  the  death  of  either 
party,  404 ;  unless  provided  otherwise  in 
the  deed,  ib. 

Submission — endurance  of,  403  ;  or  the  refer- 
ence is  part  of  a  contract,  ib.]  effect  of  party's 
bankruptcy,  t&.;  exception  toruleof  person- 
alitjf ,  405 ;  it  does  not  fall  by  institution  of 
action  of  reduction,  t&. ;  one  inept  decree- 
arbitral  does  not  exhaust  submission,  ib. ; 
decree  pronounced  after  ite  termination  is 
null,  ib.  ]  after  expiration,  actings  of  ar- 
biters may  be  homologated  by  parties,  ib.\ 
decree  pronounced  in  ipso  termino  valid, 
ib.  ]  date  reckoned  as  from  last  subscrip- 
tion, ib.  ]  duties  of  arbiters  mnst  be  com- 
pletely executed  before  the  expiration,  ib.\ 
style  of  the  submission,  415. 

—prorogation  of,  how  executed,  406 ;  may 
be  rebus  ipsis  etfactis,  ib. ;  who  may  pro- 
rogate, ib.  ]  it  need  not  be  probative,  ib. ; 
nor  written  separately  on  stomped  paper, 
ih.  ]  it  will  not  be  presumed,  ib. ;  may  toke 
place  by  homologation,  ib. ;  no  objection 
that  appearance  for  one  of  the  parties  can- 
not be  made  at  date  of  prorogation,  ib. ; 
effect  of  prorogation,  ib. ;  ite  style,  416. 

powers  and  duties  of  arbiters,  407 ;  their 

mode  of  procedure,  ib. ;  they  must  hear 
parties  before  deciding,  408 ;  thev  need  not 
receive  all  the  evidence  tendered,  409  ;  in- 
terpretation of  term  "corruption,"  ib. 
414 ;  when  may  arbiter  refuse  proof,  ib. ; 
they  cannot  compel  witnesses  to  attend, 
410 ;  warrant  to  cite  is  given  by  the  Court, 
ib.  ]  application  to  Sheriff  where  witness 
refuses  to  produce  documente,  ib. ;  arbiters 
may  appoint  commissioners  to  take  evi- 
dence ot  witnesses  out  of  the  county,  411 ; 
they  are  not  bound  to  issue  notes  before 
deciding,  ib. ;  cannot  go  ultra  vires  coth- 
promissit  ib. ;  the  decree  will  be  reduced 
quoad  excessum  where  matters  are  separ^ 
able,  ib. ;  can  they  decide  less  than  is 
submitted?  ib.]  interim  decrees,  412; 
can  they  be  forced  to  proceed  ?  ib. ;  award 
must  be  unanimous  where  no  power  to 
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majority,  ib. ;  they  are  divested  of  power 
on  pronouncing  decree,  ib,]  if  error  calculi 
in  award,  Court  will  correct  it,  ib. ;  may 
employ  assistance,  413 ;  ma;^  award  ex- 
penses, ib. ;  have  no  legal  claim  for  remu- 
neration, tb.  ]  unless  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, ib. ;  may  find  parties  liable  in 
remuneration 'to  clerk,  to.  See  Judicial 
Reference. 

Submission — decree-airbitral — it  must  be 
executed  with  legal  solemnities,  414 ;  may 
be  in  English  form  by  arbiter  in  Englana, 
417;  it  may  be  written  on  the  same  sheet  as 
the  submission,  414 ;  grounds  of  reduction 
of,  408,  414 ;  it  must  be  deliyered,  180, 
415 ;  how  it  is  enforced,  415 ;  it  must  be 
attested,  417  ;  unless  it  be  the  decree  of 
a  judicial  referee  or  an  opinion  of  coun- 
cil, ib. ;  style  of  decree-arbitral,  ib. 

Subscription  of  deeds,  see  Deede^  Statutory 
edUmnitiet. 

Substitute  in  moveables,  see  Institute;  Pro- 
vieionSf  Substitution  in. 

Succession,  personal,  is  regulated  by  lex  dO" 
micilii,  482. 

Succession  Duties  Act,  445. 

Successors,  singular,  613;  when  conditions 
are  bindiug  on,  601 ;  see  Composition. 

Superior,  feudal — character  of,  created  by 
granting  feu,  520;  his  estate  dominium 
directum,  597 ;  what  his  estate  consists 
of,  532  ;  casualties  still  exigible,  524 ;  is 
not  divested  by  granting  feu,  597 ;  his 
titles  may  again  become  titles  of  property, 
598 ;  may  sell  superiority,  ib. ;  cannot 
interject  mid-supenor,  667 ;  may  burden 
but  cannot  split  dominium  directum,  ib. ; 
how  objections  to  multiplication  of,  ob- 
viated, 668 ;  see  Feu-superiority,  I^ispo- 
sition  of;  cannot,  when  feu  subdivided, 
raise  action  cb  non  sol.  can.,  when  part 
only  of  feu-duties  are  in  arrear,  820. 

Superiority,  disposition  of— 1.  To  vassal: 
xorm  of  deed,  663 ;  obligation  to  infeft  only 
a  me,  ib. ;  should  still  be  expressed,  ib. ; 
feu-rights  excepted  from  warrandice,  ib. ; 
right,  how  completed,  664 ;  consolidation, 
how  effected,  ib, ;  vassal  must  confirm  his 
rieht  when  not  publicly  infeft  before  con- 
solidating, 665  ;  possession  of  dominium 
utile  on  superiority  title  operates  consoli- 
dation b^  prescription.  2.  To  stranger: 
superiority  can  only  be  created  by  vassaPs 
infeftment,  667 ;  can  onl^  be  conveyed 
dummodo  vassaUi  conditio  non  sit  dete- 
rior,  ib. ;  interjected  superior  incompe- 
tent, ib.',  objection  competent  to  vassal 
only,  ib. ;  superior  may  burden  his  right, 
ib. ;  cannot  multiply  superiors,  ib. ;  how 
objections  to  multiplication  of  superiors 
avoided,  668;  form  of  conveyance,  ib.; 
feu-duties  assigned,  669 ;  feu-rights  ex- 
cepted from  the  warrandice,  ib. 

•*—  estate  of,  useful  for  forming  freehold 
qualification,  669;  votes  abolished  by 
Keform  Act,  ib. ;  old  votes  retained,  ib. ; 
former  qualification,  ib. ;  mode  of  creating 
votes,  670  ;  how  old  votes  preserved,  671 ; 
voter  must  have  had  a  vassal,  ib. 

Symbols,  anciently  used  in  delivery,  566, 


567  ;  original  idea  of,  ib. ;  symbols  appro- 
priate to  different  subjects,  568,  573 ;  in 
giving  of  sasine  now  abolished,  590 ;  ia 
transterence  by  resignation,  615. 

Tacit  relocation,  866. 

Taxed  ward  substituted  for  militaiy  •ervicea, 
523. 

Teinds,  definition  of,  809 ;  symbols  for  in- 
feftment in,  573 ;  all  teinds  annexed  to  the 
Crown  at  the  Beformation,  ib.;  heritors 
empowered  to  value  and  purchase  teinds, 
ib. ;  how  transmissible,  ib. ;  disposition  d, 
its  terms,  ib. ;  infeftment  separates  them 
from  the  land,  810 ;  separate  conveyance 
necessary  after  feudalization,  ib. 

Tenendas,  clause  of,  549 ;  see  Feu-ckarier ; 
its  original  puipoee  to  express  the  kind  of 
holding,  ib,;  ooes  not  transmit  a  right, 
ib. ;  may  raise  presumption,  551 ;  mo&m 
purpose  is  to  point  out  the  superior,  and  to 
prescribe  the  xind  of  tenure,  t6. ;  clause  of 
tenendas  not  affected  by  Transference  of 
Lands  Act,  551. 

Tentative  title,  see  Adjudication  on  Trust 
Bond. 

Terce — what  it  consists  of,  672 ;  arises  oo 
divorce  of  husband,  ib. ;  is  constituted  by 
marria^,  ib. ;  does  not  require  infeftment, 
t6. ;  origin  of,  ib. ;  depends  on  hnsband^s 
sasine,  ib. ;  what  subjects  are  exempt 
from,  ib. ;  kenning,  673  ;  when  excluded, 
ib.  740 ;  claim  drops  if  widow  not  served, 
ib, ;  lesser,  ib. ;  it  is  excluded  by  accept- 
ance of  a  special  provision,  690. 

Term  of  entry,  549. 

Testament  vitiated  in  name  of  executor  by 
the  testator,  found  valid  as  to  legacies, 
128. 

^  how   attested   in    Roman    law,    73; 

origin  of  power  to  devise,  477 ;  a  motoal 
conveyance  de  presenti  ia  not  a  will, 
ib.;  what  consldtutes  a  valid  will,  478; 
who  may  make  a  will,  ib.;  it  must  be 
understood  by  testator,  ib.;  in  favour  of 
agent  written  by  himself  in  certain  dr- 
cumstanoes  reduced,  ib. ;  cannot  prejndioe 
jus  reliettB  and  legitim,  ib, ;  in  favour  of 
strangers  is  ineffectual  if  testator  after- 
wards have  children,  479 ;  exception  to  this 
rule,  saye  as  to  legitim,  ib. ;  directions  to 
accumulate  for  more  than  twenty-one  yean 
void,  ib. ;  it  must  be  probative,  tb. ;  impr&- 
bative  document  may  be  made  effectual  hj 
reference  to  it  in  a  probative  deed,  ib.;  no- 
tarial subscription,  ib. ;  mutual  setUement 
by  husband  and  wife  in  his  handwriting  it 
probative  quoad  him,  480  ;  effect  of  homo- 
logation of  improbative  will,  ib. ;  a  con- 
veyance mortis  causa  must  be  a  completed 
act,  and  not  mere  intention,  ib. ;  hologiaf^ 
signed  instructions  have  not  the  effect  of 
a  will,  ib. ;  nor  have  drafts  of  settlements 
revised  by  granter,  ib.;  it  may  he 
made  in  artiado  mortis,  ib. ;  power  of  re- 
vocation cannot  be  renounced,  481 ;  what 
constitutes  revocation,  ib. ;  a  mutual  tes- 
tament cannot  be  revoked,  ib.;  when 
several  testaments  by  same  partj,  last 
only  receives  effect,  t6. ;  revocation  of  last 
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will  reviTes  a  previons  one,  ib. ;  will  may 
be  contained  in  several  deeds  of  different 
dates,  ib. ;  its  form,  482  ;  nomination  of 
executor  constitutes  a  complete  will,  ib. ; 
if  no  executor  named,  Commissary  Court 
will  appoint  one,  i&. ;  when  executor 
hcares  JiduciariuSt  ib.;  testament  only 
conveys  moveables,  ib* ;  executor,  when 
hares  fiduciariva^  formerly  entitled  to 
part  of  estate,  483 ;  this  now  abolished, 
f6. ;  effect  of  naming  executor  univer- 
sal legatory,  ib. ;  effectual  though  exe> 
eutor  do  not  accept,  i6.;  construction 
18  according  to  presumed  intention,  ib. ; 
impossible  conditions  held  pro  non  scriptis, 
tb,  \  construction  of  double  legacies,  484 ; 
interpretation  of  payments  dunng  testator's 
life,  xb. ;  cannot  convey  heritage,  693 ;  it 
cannot  burden  heir  to  heritable  estate  with 
legacies,  695 ;  a  stranger  may  be  burdened 
by  it,  702  ;  nuncupative  testament  invalid 
beyond  £100  Scots,  146. 

Testament — selfimposed  solemnities  must 
have  been  attended  to,  134 ;  must  be  at- 
tested or  holograph,  140 ;  &n  improbative 
writing  may  ft>rm  part  of  a  settlement  by 
being  referred  to  in  a  probative  deed,  t&. ; 
execution  of,  by  one  notaiy  and  two  wit- 
nesses, sufficient  where  party  cannot  write, 
141 ;  parish  minister  may  act  as  notary  in 
bis  own  parish,  tb. 

Testing-clause,  see  Deed^  statutory  golem- 
nitiest  Witness  Instrumentary — errors  in 
testing-clause  cannot  be  corrected  after 
recording  of  deed,  123;  though  given  in 
for  registration  in  Books  of  Council  and 
Session,  it  may  be  borrowed  up  if  not  re- 
corded, ib. ;  but  not  after  presentment  for 
registration  in  Books  of  a  Sheriff-court, 
ib.;  may  be  completed  at  any  time  while 
deed  unrecorded,  ib. ;  party  who  receives 
deed  without  testing-clause  may  insert 
:  it,  {&. ;  insertion  of  place  and  date  of 
subscribing  are  not  iitter  essenUaliaj  124 ; 
in  what  cases  it  is  of  importance  to  men- 
tion these,  i&. ;  this  clause  is  alone  com- 
mon to  all  deeds,  148  ;  what  is  sufficient 
notice  of  corrections,  additions,  etc.,  173  ; 
presumed  to  be  inserted  before  execution, 
174 ;  not  limited  to  mere  details  of  execu- 
tion, ib.t  175. 

Tbelusson  Act — annuls  directions  to  accu- 
muUte  proceeds  of  moveable  property  for 
longer  than  certain  periods,  479 ;  its  pro- 
visions now  applied  to  heritable  property 
by  Entail  Amendment  Act,  ib. ;  but  the 
latter  Act  is  not  retrospective,  ib. 

Things— division  of,  by  the  Roman  law,  190. 

Tippling  Act— debts  null  under  its  provi- 
sions, 52. 

Title,  nee  Completion  of  tide. 

Title  Deeds,  see  Assignation  of  writs. 

Title — prescriptive,  see  Prescription^  Btdes 
for  framing  inventory  of  titles,  882. 

Titles  to  Land  Act— permissive,  532;  de- 
scription by  leading  name,  543  ;  by  refer- 
ence, ib. ;  direction  to  record,  563,  604 ; 
mode  of  infeftment  in  terms  of,  594,  et 
seq. ;  schedule  B,  596  ;  clause  of  registra- 
tion, 618  ;  short  form  imports  infavorem 


only,  621  ;  obligation  to  infeft  now  im- 
plied, 623;  tenendas  and  reddendo  in 
charters  by  pro^As  may  be  referred  to, 
627 ;  writ  of  resignation,  ib. ;  writ  of  con- 
firmation, 633 ;  description  by  reference, 
640;  schedule  H,  No.  1,  Act  of  1860, 
ib. ;  new  form  of  disposition  and  assigna- 
tion, 658;  notarial  instrument,  schedule 
K,  659  ;  schedule  A,  No.  2,  ib. ;  mode  of 
completing  title  of  trustees,  723 ;  schedule 
H,  ib. ;  heir  of  entail  may  charge  estate 
for  entailer*s  debts,  737 ;  provisions  re- 
garding entails,  772 ;  scheaule  M,  784 ; 
writ  of  ciare  constat,  806 ;  relinquishment 
of  superiority,  823. 

Titles  of  dignity  are  transmitted,  jure  san- 
guinis, from  dead  to  living,  793.  « 

Tocher,  disposal  of,  450. 

Translation— its  form,  266;  where  assigna- 
tion has  not  been  intimated,  the  grantee 
should  intimate  both  it  and  the  transla- 
tion, 267 ;  see  Assignation. 

Transmission  of  land — general  principles  re- 
gulating, 608  ;  is  voluntary  or  necessary, 
612 ;  voluntaiy,  inter  vivos,  612,  et  seq. ; 
voluntary,  intuitu  mortis,  671. 

of  Moveable  Property  Act,  provisions 

of,  243,  246,  248,  263. 

judicial,  773,   et  seq. ;   see  Banking 

and  Sale,  Sequestration. 

from  the  dead  to  the  living,  792 ;  et 

seq, ;  see  Service. 

obligation  to  transmit  only  effectual 

in  writing,  879  ;  the  writing  must  be  pro- 
bative, and  binding  on  both  parties,  i&. ; 
requisites  of  the  writing  and  acceptance, 
880. 

Trout  fishing  passes  as  part  and  pertinent, 
548. 

Trust — ^trustees  cannot  acquire  trust-estate, 
55 ;  unlawful  for  trustee,  commissioner, 
or  adjudger,  to  purchase  bankrupt  estate, 
ib. ;  a  creditor  of  the  estate  may  purchase, 

'  ib. ;  one  of  the  trustees  cannot  make  pro- 
fessional charges  as  law-agent,  nor  can  he 
employ  a  firm  of  which  he  is  a  partner  to 
do  so,  61-64 ;  a  trustee  cannot  chai*ge  for 
remuneration  as  factor,  475 ;  trustee  may 
be  instrumentary  witness  to  trust-deeo, 
114 ;  is  name  of  trustee  inter  essentialia  f 
131 ;  it  will  subsist  though  trustees  do  not 
accept,  483,  704, 724 ;  trustees  must  enter 
with  a  superior  as  singular  successors, 
813 ;  but  superior  cannot  refuse  to  receive 
heirs,  ib. 

bond    by  trustees,   208 ;    trnst-deed 

should  oontun  power  to  borrow,  ib. ;  bond 
is  in  trustees*  names,  who  bind  themselves 
qua  trustees,  ib,;  trustees  not  liable  to 
personal  diligence  under  such  an  obliga- 
tion, but  cannot  plead  insolvency  of  estate, 
ib. ;  if  trustees  to  be  bound  personally,  ex- 
press terms  are  required,  209. 

Tnist  disposition  and  settlement,  703 ; 
granter  must  have  radical  right,  ib.; 
trustees  cannot  execute  new  trust,  A. 

^~  nomination  of  trustees,  703 ;  trustee 
refusing  to  accept,  forced  to  denude,  but 
without  liability,  ib. ;  does  not  fall  by 
failure  of  one  or  more,  unless  appointment 
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joint,  lb, ;  provifiiong  in  rcprard  to  a 
qaonim,  704 ;  gratuitouR  trusts  now  ooH' 
tain  statutory  provision  for  a  qnorum,  ib» ; 
interpretation  of  gratuitous  trusts,  i&. ; 
consent  of  nne  (pio  non  essential  to  eveiy 
act,  705 ;  bat  bis  non-acceptance  does  not 
annul  tbe  trust,  ib. ;  terms  of  destination 
to  acceptors  and  survivors,  ib* ;  one  of 
trustees  dying,  tbe  full  title  remains  in 
survivors,  ib, ;  on  deatb  of  all  it  passes  to 
their  heirs,  706 ;  heirs  of  trustees  hold 
under  obligation  to  denude,  ib. ;  they  have 
not  powers  of  trustees,  ib. ;  terms  of  con- 
veyance, ib.;  trustees  appointed  execu- 
tors, ib. ;  also  tutors  and  curators  to  minor 
beneficiaries,  ib. ;  effect  of  revocation  of 
appointment  of  trustees,  and  new  appoint- 
'  ment  without  dispositive  words,  i&.,  58. 

Trust  disposition  and  settlement  (continued) 
—trust  purposes,  706 ;  trustees  entiUea 
to  pay  jarimo  ventenH  if  not  interpelled, 
707 ;  wnere  whole  estate  burdened  gener« 
ally  with  debts,  rule  of  law  between  heir 
and  executor  applies,  ib. ;  a  direction  to 
pay  debts  does  not  create  a  trust  for  behoof 
of  creditors,  708 ;  purposes  may  be  in  a 
separate  deed,  ib. ;  and  may  be  in  form  of 
a  testament,  ib. ;  such  testament  may  be 
in  English  form,  ib.  ;  and  although  not 
probative  here,  is  with  trust-deed  a  good 
settlement  of  heritage,  ib- ;  on  failure  of 
instructions,  heir  succeeds,  ib. ;  how  this 
may  be  so  far  preTented,  ib. ;  purposes 
must  be  legal,  ib. 

vesting  of  provisions  under — time  of 

vesting  should  oe  fixed,  709  ;  where  bear- 
ing interest  before  term  of  pavment,  pre- 
sumption is  that  provision  has  vested, 
ib. ;  effect  of  trust  on  questions  of  vesting, 
713  ;  trust  may  suspend  vesting,  ib. ;  pre- 
sumptions in  regard  to  vesting,  ib. 

— —  nature  of  rights  under — terms  of  in- 
structions determine  nature  of  right,  709  ; 
if  trust  fund  is  moveable,  legatee^s  share- 
is  moveable,  ib. ;  if  trustees  are  to  convey 
lands  to  beneficiary,  his  right  is  heritable, 
710;  if  alternative  to  pay  proceeds  or 
denude  of  heritage,  the  Icind  of  property 
determines  nature  of  right,  ib. ;  airection 
to  convert  into  money  makes  beneficiaries* 
riffht  moveable,  ib. ;  succession  moveable 
where  sale  indispensable  to  execution  of 
trust,  ib.;  if  trustees  invest  beneficiary's 
share  with  his  sanction  in  heritage,  it  is 
heritable  as  to  his  successor,  ib. ;  general 
rights  of  parties  are  not  altered  by  Invest- 
ment of  trust  funds,  ib. ;  beneficiaries* 
rights  are  assignable,  711 ;  does  not  re- 
quire a  feudal  conveyance,  ib. ;  different 
in  ease  of  reversionary  right  of  a  truster, 
ib.  ;  beneficiary  has  only  jue  creditij  ib. ; 
arrestment  attaches  legatee's  rights  in 
hands  of  trustees,  although  property  heri- 
table, ib. ;  but  if  a4judication  resorted  to, 
inhibition  is  proper  diligence,  ib. 

instructions  to  entail  contained  in — ^are 

interpreted  according  to  testator's  inten- 
tion, 712  ;  trustees  cannot  add  to  pro- 
hibitions specified,  ib. ;  must  specify  an 
order  of  succession,  ib. ;  what  is  right  of 


beneficiary  to  interest  in  trust-funds  direc- 
ted to  be  invested,  ib. ;  money  cannot  be 
entailed,  ti6. ;  same  principle  now  i^ipHed 
to  trusts  of  land,  ib.;  provisions  to  chil- 
dren, 713 ;  exclusion  of  rights  of  hosbands 
of  daughters,  ib. ;  provision  to  child  in 
liferent  and  issue  in  fee,  ib. ;  where  lega- 
tee ma^  bequeath  mortis  coumA,  his  settle- 
ment IS  good  without  reference  to  the 
faculty,  714. 

Trust  disposition  and  settlement  (eontifuud) 
— contains  a  reserved  power  to  revoke, 
723 ;  and  reservation  ofliferent,  ib. ;  and 
dispensation  with  delivery,  ib. 

—  potoerx  of  trtutees — extends  to  acts  iif 
ordinary  administration,  714;  extraordi- 
nary powers  must  be  specially  granted, 
ib. ;  power  of  eale^  ib. ;  will  not  oe  per- 
mitted if  not  authorizeid,  ib* ;  ia  limited 
to  terms  expressed  in  deed,  715 ;  when 
the  deed  is  to  trustees  and  as8i|;nee8  with 
power  of  sale,  trustees  may  assign  an  un- 
executed precept  to  a  purchaser,  ib.; 
when  succession  under  deeds  with  power 
of  sale  is  liable  to  legacy-duty,  i&. ;  Soo- 
cession  Duty  Act  now  regulates  duty 
where  estate  is  heritable,  716 ;  power  to 
purchase  lands  does  not  wariBot  the  par- 
chase  of  feu-duties,  tfr. ;  power  to  boirow 
may  be  raised  by  necessary  implication, 
ib. ;  the  Court  will  not  supply  it  where 
wanting,  ib. ;  power  to  appomt  factors, 
717 ;  trustees  cannot  supersede  factor 
appointed  by  truster,  ib. ;  liability  of  trus- 
tees when  this  power  is  not  conferred, 
ib, ;  trustees  may  depute  to  factor  power 
of  sale,  ib. ;  power  ojtusumption  is  now 
statutoiy,  tS. ;  it  may  be  exercised  on 
deathbed,  718;  it  cannot  be  exercised 
when  not  conferred,  ib. ;  power  to  benefi- 
ciary to  nominate  new  trustees,  ib. ;  pro- 
visions of  Bankruptcy  Act  as  to  judicial 
factor,  719;  Court  will  appoint  judicial 
factor  where  trustees  fail,  718 ;  how  his 
title  is  made  up,  ib. ;  liability  of  person 
undertaking  office  of  trustee  without  ap- 
pointment or  assumption,  719;  power  to 
compound  and  submit,  ib. 

UabilUies  of  trustees — ^were  formerly 

liable  for  each  other,  719;  now  exempt 
from  joint  liability  by  statute,  ib. ;  lia- 
bility for  their  factor,  720;  clause  of  pro- 
tection against  liability,  ib. ;  does  not  ex- 
empt from  all  responsibility,  721 ;  they 
are  liable  for  profits  of  money  employed  in 
trade,  ib.;  this  rule  does  not  apply  to 
partners  of  trading  firm  not  trustees,  A. ; 
they  must  make  up  money  paid  to  wrong 
party,  ib. ;  the^  are  liable  in  expenses  <x 
a  maid  fde  litigation,  722  ;  ana  for  obli- 
gations which  they  grant,  ib, ;  and  for 
gross  negligence,  ib, 

■^-^  constitution  of  trust  and  means  of  ear' 
rying  it  into  effedt  after  granter^s  death — 
mode  of  completing  title :  1.  Where  trust- 
deed  contains  special  description,  723; 
2.  Where  only  general  description,  ib.; 
when  will  Court  appoint  new  trustees? 
724 ;  judicial  factor  to  execute  a  trust  re- 
quires to  make  up  titles  in  his  own  name. 
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725 ;  acceptance  of  trnst  by  trnstees  will 
not  be  inferred,  ib. ;  power  of  resignation 
18  now  statutory,  i&.,  725 ;  accepting  tnis- 
tees  wbo  are  tutors  most  make  inventories 
of  pupil's  estate,  ib. ;  a  tmstee  must  con- 
cur in  proper  acts  of  administration,  ib, ; 
effect  of  bankruptcy  of  trustee,  726 ;  how 
trust  may  be  terminated,  ib. ;  substitution 
of  heir-at-law  of  last  suryiTine  trustee, 
727 ;  declaratoTT  adjudication  m  favour 
of  beneficiary,  to. ;  see  Deathbed. 

Trnat-Dispoaition  for  payment  of  creditors — 
its  form,  862  ;  relative  deed  of  accession, 
ib. ;  only  acceding  creditors  are  bound  by 
it,  ib. ;  effect  of  sasine  to  trustees  in  suc- 
cession, ib. ;  trustee  is  liable  as  vassal, 
863  ;  and  is  accountable  to  the  creditors, 
ib. ;  he  is  accountable  for  any  reversion  to 
the  truster,  ib. ;  radical  right  to  property 
remains  with  debtor,  ib.;  where  debtor 
bad  no  right  antecedent  to  trust  he  has 
DO  radical  right,  ib. ;  effect  of  trust-deed 
on  character  of  creditor's  debts,  ib. 

Trustee — office  of,  does  not  transmit  to  heirs, 
706. 

Tutor — the  father  is  the  natural  tutor  of  his 
child,  30 ;  the  office  extends  to  the  person 
and  estate  of  the  pupil,  ib, 

-  may  dispose  of  pupil's  moveable  estate, 
but  not  of  heritage  without  judicial  autho- 
ritj,  31 ;  circumstances  in  which  such 
authority  given,  31,  32. 

bond  by,  207  ;  binds  the  pupil  only,i5. ; 


cannot  exclude  right  of  cnallenge  after 
majority,  ib, ;  is  not  enforceable  until  after 
quculriennium  utiUt  ib. ;  tutor  may,  how- 
ever, himself  become  bound,  ib. ;  should 
narrate  how  money  is  in  rem  versum  of 
pupil,  ib, ;  evidence  of  application  should 
De  preserved,  ib. ;  tutor  may  bind  himself 
to  procure  ratification  after  pupil  attains 
majority,  ib. 

Tutor-nominate,  does  not  require  authority  to 
make  up  titles,  31 ;  is  not  officer  of  Court, 
and  does  not  find  caotion,  ib. ;  his  powers, 
31  ;  cannot  alter  order  of  succession  to 
pupil's  estate,  34  ;  see  Pupil. 

Tutor  ad  Uiem  is  validly  appointed  to  minors 
havine  interest  in  proceedings  under  the 
Entail  Amendment  Act  at  any  stage,  31 ; 
entitled  to  professional  remuneration,  64. 


Udai*  tenure,  516 ;  is  allodial,  ib. ;  decisions 
regarding  its  feudalization,  517 ;  title  is 
perfect  without  writing,  565. 

Union,  clause  of,  576 ;  what  is  capable  of 
union,  ib. ;  clause  of,  implied  Sn  grant  of 
barony,  ib.]  implied  in  Infeftment  Act, 
591. 

Universal  representation,  see  Representa- 
tion, 

Urban  subjects — implied  power  of  subletting 
and  assigning  in,  unless  excluded,  865 ; 
sublease  must  not  be  for  different  purpose, 
ib.',  landlord  bound  to  keep  in  repair, 
ib. 

Usury — law  repressing  usury  repealed,  52  ; 
rate  of  interest  should  be  specially  stipu- 
lated, ib, ;  meaning  of  "  legal  interest,*' 


ib. ;  history  of,  192  ;  the  taking  of  usuiy 
was  prohibited  by  the  Boman  law,  ib, ; 
abolished  by  Edward  i.,  193 ;  devices  for 
eluding  laws  against  usury,  ib. ;  £10  per 
cent,  lulowed  bv  37  Henry  ym.  c  9,  t6. ; 
when  sanctioned  in  Scotland,  194;  taldng 
of  more  than  £10  per  cent,  then  made 
punishable,  ib. 

Vassal — his  estate  called  dominium  utHe, 
520 ;  what  his  estate  consists  of,  527  ; 
personally  liable  for  feu-duties,  552,  598  ; 
nis  right  extends  a  ecelo  tuque  ad  centrum, 
ib. ;  he  cannot  renounce,  599.  See  Feu 
Charter,  Mntry  tnth  Superior. 

Vendition,  see  Skipa. 

Verbal  agreement  to  sell  land  validated  by 
payment  of  part  of  price,  186* 

lease,  validated  ret  interventu,  186. 

Vesting,  see  Provieion^f  Marriage'Ckmtract, 
Tntet'Diepontum^  Legacy. 

Vitiation  in  deeds,  see  testmg-dauee,  Wit- 
nessee  inetrumentary ;  omission  of  observ- 
ance of  statutory  solemnities  is  fataJ,  125. 

—  erasures,  deletions,  interlineationB,  etc., 
remove  presumptions  of  genuineness,  127  ; 
and  are  presumed  to  have  been  made  after 
execution,  ib. ;  mode  of  making  necessary 
and  bona  fide  alterations,  ih. ;  deed  must 
show  that  any  corrections  or  alterations 
have  been  adopted  byjpartv,  tb.;  and  they 
must  be  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
deed,  \h. ;  in  esseniiaUbus,  fatal  to  deed, 
128 ;  what  are  inter  eeeentiaUa,  ib. ;  cases 
of  such  vitiation,  128-131 ;  marginal  addi- 
tions not  signed,  held  cro  nan  scriptie,  132 ; 
non-observance  of  selt-imposed  solemnities 
implies  vitiation,  134;  erasures  in  sub- 
etantiaUbue  not  fatal  to  holograph  deed,  if 
writing  superinduced  be  holograph,  138. 

in  letters  of  homing,  295. 

—  in  bills — alteration  or  erasure  in  date, 
term  of  payment,  sum,  address,  or  signa- 
tures not  acquiesced  in,  infers  nullity,  358, 
359 ;  date  is  inter  e$aentialia,  altnou^h 
not  affecting  time  of  payment,  ib. ;  nullity 
under  Stamp  Acts,  tb. ;  alteration  before 
acceptance  does  not  necessarily  vitiate, 
360 ;  alteration  by  acceptor  of  the  date 
held  immaterial,  ib. ;  immaterial  altera- 
tions do  not  affect  validity,  361 ;  altera- 
tions arising  from  negligence  of  acceptor 
cannot  be  pleaded  against  onerous  holder, 
ib. 

e£kct  of  erasores  in,  578, 
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et  $eq. ;  and  of  obvious^  blunders,  ib, ; 
erasures  in  sasines  j^rqpmtmani^t,  594. 

of  decrees  under  Montgomery  Act, 

751. 

Vitium  r«a2e— examples  of,  affecting  obliga- 
tions, 51,  52,  70. 

Voluntary  transmission  of  land,  see  Trane- 
miesionofland. 

Voluntatee — all  deeds  were  formerly  deno- 
minated, 66. 

Votes,  old  mode  of  creating  on  freehold 
qualification,  669 ;  how  old  votes  are  still 
preserved,  671.    See  Superiority. 

Wadset,  see  Hieritabie  Seeuritiee,  Wadeei. 
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Wagers,  obligations  arinng  oat  of,  cannot 
be  enforced,  50. 

Wardholding,  the  proper  feudal  tenure,  521 ; 
abolition  of,  tb. 

Warding,  act  of,  imprisonment  nnder  is  di- 
rect, 300 ;  only  refers  to  those  domiciled 
in  buigh,  ib. 

Wardship,  casualty  of,  512,  523. 

Warrandice,  clause  of,  in  deeda,  153. 

^  personal,  its  nature,  153 ;  either  im- 
plied or  expressed,  ib. 

in^liea-An  gratuitous  deeds  against 

future  deeds  of  granter,  ib. ;  in  transac- 
tions (where  a  deed  is  granted  for  an  in- 
adequate consideration)  against  past  and 
future  deeds  of  fljanter,  tb. ;  dbeohUef  is 
implied  in  all  sales  for  an  adequate  price. 
lb. ;  its  import  is,  that  title  is  free  of  all 
defects,  ib.;  is  not  a  security  against 
damnum  fataiej  154. 

— —  expressed — where  mere  general  obliga- 
tion, the  warrandice  applicid)Ie  to  particu- 
lar deed  is  implied,  154 ;  but  in  disposi- 
tions the  daase,  *'  I  grant  warrandice," 
imports  absolute,  t&.,  554 ;  of  three  kinds 
— (1.)  simple,  154;  (2.)  from  fact  and 
deed,  155 ;  and  (3.)  absolute,  ib. ;  liability 
on  latter  arises  upon  eviction  through  de- 
fect of  title,  ib» ;  expressed  preyails  over 
implied  warrandice,  157. 

• debitum  aubesse^  implied  in  assi^ations 

of  debts,  155;  principle  upon  which  this 
is  founded,  156 ;  expressed  warrandice 
from  fact  and  deed  does  not  exclude  war- 
randice debitum  subesse  in  onerous  assig- 
nations of  debts,  157,  247  ;  where  assig- 
nation is  gratuitous,  simple  warrandice 
only  is  implied,  ib.;  it  extends  to  the 
amount  in  the  assignation,  though  less  be 
paid  for  it,  ib.  ;  measure  and  effect  of, 
158 ;  after  eviction,  grantee  may  claim 
whole  damage,  ib. ;  viuue  is  taken  at  date 
of  eviction,  t&. 

--~-  is  strieti  juris ^  158 ;  claim  does  not 
arise  till  eviction,  159  ;  consenters  to  deeds 
not  liable  in  warrandice,  ib. ;  when  proper 
to  express  the  kind  of  warrandice,  to. 

realf  used  in  relation  to  heritable  sub- 
jects only,  159;  implied  in  excambions, 
160  ;  clause  of  warrandice  in  feudal  rights, 
553 ;  its  origin,  ib. ;  form,  ib. ;  effect,  ib.; 
is  important  with  reference  to  sufficiency 
of  title,  554 ;  does  not  raise  claim  until 
eviction,  t&. ;  claim  is  for  value  where 
greater  than  price,  ib. ;  abbreviated  clause 
mtroduced  by  Lands  Transference  Act, 
t6.,  647  ;  threatened  eviction  should  be 
intimated,  556 ;  charters  by  progress  con- 
tain no  warrandice,  627 ;  where  eviction 
is  not  imputable  to  granter  of  feu,  555 ; 
does  not  extend  to  notorious  pett^  liabili- 
ties, ib. ;  does  it  apply  to  burdens  imposed 
by  public  law?  w.;  against  augmenta- 
tion of  stipend,  t5. ;  incurred,  example  of, 
ib. ;  exception  of  feu-rights  from  warran- 
dice in  disposition  a  m«,  669 ;  warrandice 
of  assignation  of  writs  and  rents,  558 ; 
warrandice  of  quality  of  goods  must  be 

expressed,  154 ;  warrandice  of  writs  and 

rents,  558  ;  now  implied,  ib. 


Warrant  of  registration — ^its  form,  595 ;  must 
be  written  on  deed,  ib. ;  or  on  extract,  A. ; 
must  be  in  form  of  schedule,  A.;  mnal 
specify  name  and  designation  of  vsssal, 
io. ;  must  be  signed  by  vassal  or  his  agent, 
ib. ;  need  not  be  holograph,  tb. ;  signature 
of  agent  should  be  that  of  an  inrnvidoai 
and  not  of  a  firm,  ib. ;  where  clause  of 
direction  to  be  acted  on,  ib. ;  effect  of  re- 
cording in  terms  of  clause  of  directioD, 
596  ;  ul  the  parties  must  be  named  and 
designed,  ib. ;  defect  in,  ib. ;  on  dispoa- 
tion  and  assignation,  669. 
Warrant  to  imprison,  see  Personal  DUi^feuee 

Act. 
Will,  see  Testament. 

Witnesses,  instrumentary — see  Deed^  statu- 
tory solemnities — ^four  witnesses  required 
to  notarial  subscription  of  deed  where 
party  cannot  write,  110;  they  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  warrant  to  the  notaries  ss 
well  as  their  subscription,  111 ;  subscrip- 
tion of,  not  formerly  required,  tb. ;  names 
and  designation,  could  fonneriy  be  sup- 
plied by  condescendence,  ib.;  statutoiy 
enactments  regarding,  112  ;  who  may  be, 
ib. ;  can  women  be  such,  ib.  ;  pupils  can- 
not be,  113;  minors  may  be,  ib.;  blind 
persons,  idiots,  and  furious  persons,  may 
not  be,  ib. ;  to  what  extent  parties  in- 
terested in  deed  are  excluded,  ib. ;  near 
relations  are  not  disqualified,  114 ;  nor  in- 
famous persons,  115 ;  how  many  required? 
112  ;  they  simply  verify  subscription  of 
party,  ib. ;  they  must  have  personal  know- 
ledge of  party    subscribing,  ib. ;    what 
amount  of  knowledge  is  necessary?  116; 
must  see  party  subscribe,  or  hear  him  a(s 
knowledge  his  si^ature,  ib. ;  must  sub- 
scribe after  principal  party,  118;  should 
add  word  "  witness"  after  subscription, 
119 ;    but  this   not    indispensable,  ib.; 
should  subscribe   immediately,  but   not 
necessarily  in  presence  of  principal  party, 
ib. ;  nor  for  some  time  after,  nor  together, 
120;    single  subscription  of  witness  to 
several  signatures  at  different  dates  held 
sufficient,  ib. :  designation  must  be  in- 
serted in  the  oody  of  the  writ,  ib. ;  what 
is  a  sufficient  designation  ?  ,121 ;    msy 
attest  personal  and  notarial  subscription 
at  same  time,  123. 

— .  to  giving  of  sasine,  571 ;  must  be 
named  and  described,  576 ;  number  neon- 
sary,  ib. ;  formerly  signed  every  page,  577; 
what  they  attest  under  new  form  of  sasine, 
591;  witnesses  to  resignation  ad  rem-, 
620.       • 

Wives,  see  Married  Women. 

Wood — heir  of  entail  may  cut  growing  wood, 
738. 

Women — can  they  be  instrumentaiy  wit- 
nesses? 112. 

Written  title— introduction  of,  22  ;  without 
writing,  no  title  to  land,  ib  ;  what  obliga- 
tions as  to  moveables  require  writing,  ib. 
See  Quarantee. 

Writ,  see  Deed^  Obligation. 

see  Resignation^  Oonfirmaiioni  C^anr 

eery  writj  ukarterSj  Grown. 
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Writer  ot  deed,  see  Deed,  atatulory  iciemni' 

He9m 
Writings  in  re  mereatoriAf  see  Deeds  privi- 

Writs  blank  in  name  of  grantee,  nnll  by  Act 
1696,  c  25, 133 ;  may  oe  subscribed  blank 
and  completed  before  deliyery,  \b. ;  this 


will  be  presumed  unless  contraiy  proved, 
i6. ;  bills  of  exchauge,  etc.,  are  exempted 
from  this  Act,  134 ;  wbere  sum  not  hlled 
up  in  bond  before  granting,  deed  may  be 
objected  to,  t&. 
Writs — assignation  of,  see  Disposition  a  me 
vel  de  me. 


ERRATA. 

Page  100,  line  3  of  note,  dele  1696,  cap.  15. 
Page  650,  line  26, /or  disponee  read  disponer. 

In  Index  to  Cases — 

P.  xri.  Under  Crawford's  Younger  Children  v.  Crawfurd,  read  146,  693. 
XX.  Insert  Duthie  y.  Duthie,  712.  . 
XX.  Under  Dykes  and  Boyd  y.  Boyds, /or  586  read  686. 


XDIKBT7BQH  :  T.  CONSTABLE, 
PRIKTCR  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND  TO  THE  UNIVERAITV. 
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